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PREFACE. 



t ▼ HEN Dr. Quincy published the first edition of Iiis Lexicon Me 
dicum, mathematical principles were generally adopted to explain the 
actions of the animal frame : hence we find in his work a continual 
recurrence to them. Since his time the functions of the animal econ- 
omy and the knowledge of anatomy have, received successive im- 
provements, and the fashionable follies of mathematical explications 
have been reduced to their proper standard. To preserve the name 
which Dr. Quincy so deservedly obtained, and to render his work as 
useful as possible, such alterations and amendments were made in 
every following edition, as were suited to the doctrine of the times. 
It nevertheless has so happened, that his work, even in the thirteenth 
edition, contains very many of the absurdities of his day : The ana- 
tomical explanations are given in the language of the old schools, 
too often tedious, and abounding with every hypothesis ; the physi- 
ology of the human hody has been almost wholly overlooked ; and 
all useful nosological descriptions omitted. Similar deficiences and 
useless exuberances occur in every other department of the work. 



PREFACE. 

When, therefore, the present editor was solicited to undertake its 
revision, he thought lie could not do a more acceptable office to the 
public, than almost wholly new model it. With this view he has 
been careful to collect such information as may render the work 
generally useful. Particular attention has been paid to the deriva- 
tion of the terms, the anatomical description of the various parts, 
and the explanation of their functions ; the diseases are considered 
according to the most approved nosological arrangement, and their 
symptoms and distinctions clearly enumerated : the materia medica 
and the preparations, especially those which enter the last edition of 
the London Pharmacopoeia, have been amply considered ; the im- 
provements of modern Chymistry every where introduced, and the 
terms in Surgery, Midwifery, Medical Botany, and other Branches 
of Natural Philosophy, as far as connected witli Medical Science, 
have been fully treated. In doing this, the editor has availed himself 
of the labours of the most eminent writers on the different branches 
of medicine, and has made such extracts, abridgments, translations, 
and selections, as the extent of the work would admit. It was his 
original intention to have given to each writer the merit of the par- 
ticular description selected from his work ; but having occasion to 
consult, frequently to abridge, and sometimes to alter various pas- 
sages in works connected with his subject : and finding it difficult, 
and in many instances impossible to discover the original writer of 
several articles ; and at the same time attended with no particular 
advantage, he prefers making a general acknowledgment of his obli- 
gations than to particularize the respective labours of each individual. 



PRE FACE. 

The following have principally contributed toelucida tethe several sub- 
jects. Accum, Aiken, AlUnus, Belt, Bergius, Blanchard, Burns, Burseri- 
U9 t Callisen, Castelli, Chaptal, Cooper, Cruickshank, Cullen, Denman, 
Duncan, Edinburgh Dispensatory, Endinburgh Encyclopedia, Editors 
oJMotherby's Dictionary, Fotircroy, Green, Haller, Hunter, Innes, Latta, 
Lavoisier, Lewis, Linnceus, Meyer, Murray, Nicholson, Pott, Bicherand, 
Bidder, Saunders, Sauvage, Scarpa, Smith, Soemmering, Swediaur, 
Symonds, Thomas, Thomson, Turton, Vaughan, Vossius, Jflllan, TViU 
lich's Encyclopaedia, Wilson, Woodville. 
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XjL« A A. ANA. (From avu, wliich signi- 
fies of each.) A term in pharmacy. 

It is never used but after the mention of 
two or more ingredients, when it implies, 
tiiat the quantity mentioned of each ingre- 
dient should be taken ; e. g. %. Potassne 
nitratis ; Sacchari albi aa £j. i. e. Take the 
nitrate of potash and white sugar, of each 
one drachm. 

Abam. A term used by some ancient 
chymists for lead. 

Adactus. Abigeatus. Among the an- 
cient physicians, this term was used for a 
miscarriage, procured by art, or force of 
medicines, in contradistinction to abortus, 
which meant a natural miscarriage. The 
moderns know no such distinctions. 

Abacus. (From a Hebrew word, signi- 
fying dust.) A table for preparations, so 
called from the usage of mathematicians 
of drawing their figures upon tables sprin- 
kled with dust. 

Abaisir. Masts. Sporlium Jlrabum. 
Ivory black ; and also calcareous powder. 

Abalienatio. A decay of the body, or 
mind. 

Abaliexatos. Corrupted. A part so 
destroyed as to require immediate extirpa- 
tion ; also the fault or total destruction of 
the senses, whether external or internal, 
by disease. 

Abanet. (Hebrew, the girdle worn by 
the Jewish priests.) A girdle-like bandage. 

Ahanga. Ady. The palm of the Island 
of St. Thomas, from which Thernal's re- 
storative is prepared. 

Abaptista. (From *, priv. et |&w?», 
to plunge.) Abaptiston. The shoulders of 
the old trepan. This term is employed by 
Galen, Fabricius ab Aquapendente, Sculte- 
ttis, and others, to denote the conical saw 
witli a circular edge, (otherwise called mo- 
diolus, or terebra,) which was formerly 
used by surgeons to perforate the cranium. 

Ab\ktistox. See Abaptista. 

AmuNAiiAs. Ovum riiffum. A chemi- 
cal term formerly used m the transmuta- 
tion of metals, signifying hma 
urn, or magnesia. 



Abartamex. Plumbum, or lead. 

Abaiiticdlatiox. (From ab, and arti- 
cuius, a joint.) That speuies of articulation 
which has evident motion. See Diarthrosis. 

Abas. (An Arabian word.) The scald- 
head ; also epilepsy. 

Abasis. See Abaisir. 

Abbreviation. The principal uses of 
medicinal abbreviations are in prescrip- 
tions ; in which they are certain marks, or 
half words, used by physicians for despatch 
and conveniency when they prescribe, thus : 
— 5< readily supplies the place of recipe — 
h. s. that of hora somni — n. in. that of nvx 
moschata — elect, that of electarium, &c. ; 
and in general all the names of compound 
medicines, with the several ingredients, are 
frequently wrote only up to their first or 
second syllable, or sometimes to their third 
or fourth, to make them clear and expres- 
sive. Thus Croc. Anglic, stands for Crocus 
Angltcanus — Conf. Aromat. for Conjectio 
Aromatica, &c. A point being always pla- 
ced at the end of such syllable shews the 
word to be incomplete. 

AJ5DOMEN. (From ubdo, to hide, be- 
cause it hides the viscera. It is also deri- 
ved from abdere, to hide, and omentum, the 
caul ; and by others it is said to be only a 
termination, as" from lego, legumen, so from 
abdo, abdomen) The belly. 

The abdomen is the largest cavity in the 
body, bounded superiorly by the diaphragm 
by which it is separated from the chest ; 
inferiorly by the bones of the pubis and 
ischium ; on each side by various muscles, 
the short ribs and ossa ilii ; anteriorly by 
the abdominal muscles, and posteriorly by 
the vertebras of the loins, the os sacrum and 
os coccygis. Internally it is invested by a 
smooth membrane called peritoneum, and 
externally by muscles and common integu- 
ments. 

In the cavity of the abdomen are con- 
tained, 

1. Anteriorly and laterally. 

1. The epiploon. 2. The stomach. 
3. The large and smallintestir.es. 4. The 
mesentery. 5. The lacteal vessels. 6. Th* 
• R 
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pancreas. 7. The spleen. 8. The liver 
and gall-bladder. 

Posteriorly, without the peritoneum, are, 

1. The kidneys. 2. The supra-renal 
glands. 3. The ureters. 4. The recepta- 
culum cliyli. 5. The descending aorta. 
6. Tl)e ascending vena cava. 
.?. Iuferiorly in the pelvis, and -without the 

peritoneum, 

In men, 1. The urinary bladder. 2. The 
spermatic vessels. 3. The intestinum rec- 
tum. 

In women, beside the urinary bladder 
and intestinum rectum, there are, 

1. The uterus. 2. The four ligaments of 
the uterus. 3. The two ovaria. 4. The 
two Fallopian tubes. 5. The vagina. 

The fore part of this cavity, as lias been 
mentioned, is covered with muscles and 
common integuments, in the middle of 
which is the navel. It is this part of the 
body which is properly called abdomen ; it 
is distinguished, by anatomists, into regions. 

The posterior part of the abdomen is 
called the loins, and the sides the Epicolic 
regions. 

Abdominal Hernia. See Hernia Abdomi- 
nalis 

Abdominal muscles. See Muscles. 

Abdominal ring. See Annulus Abdominis. 

Abdominal regions. See Regions. 

Akducens Labiorum. A name given by 
Spigelius to the levator anguli oris. See 
Levator anguli oris. 

Abducent nerves. See JVervi abducentes. 

Abducent Muscles. See Abductor. 

Abductio. (From abduco, to draw away.) 
A species of fracture, when a bone is divi- 
ded transversely near a joint, so that each 
part recedes from the .other. In Coelius 
Aurelianus it signifies a strain ; and is men- 
tioned as one of the causes of ischiadic and 
psoadic pains. 

Abdcctoii. (From abduco, to draw 
away.) Abducent. A name given to those 
muscles whose office is to pull back or 
draw the member- to which it is affixed from 
some other, as the abductor pollicis draws 
the thumb from the fingers. The antago- 
nists are called adductores, or adductors. 

Abductor tiuricularis. S^e Posterior auris. 

Abductor auris. See Posterior auris. 

Abductor brevis alter. See Abductor pol- 
licis manus. 

ABDUCTOR INDICIS MANUS. Ab- 
ductor of Douglas. Semiinterosseus indi- 
cis of Winslow. Adductor indicis of Cow- 
pen. 

An internal interosseous muscle of the 
fore-finger, situated on the hand. It arises 
from the superior part of the metacarpal 
bone, and the os trapezium, on its inside, 
by a fleshy beginning, runs towards the 
metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, adheres 
to it, and is connected by a broad tendon 
to the superior part of the first phalanx of 
the fore-finger. Sometimes it arises by a 



ciouole tendon. Its use is to draw the 
fore-finger from the rest, towards the 
thumb,' and to bend it somewhat towards 
the palm. 

ABDUCTOR INDICIS PEDIS. An in- 
ternal interosseous muscle of the fore-toe, 
which arises tendinous and fleshy, by two 
origins, from the root of the inside of the 
metatarsal bone of the fore-'oe, from the 
outside of the root of the metatarsal bone 
of the great-toe, and from the oscuneiforme 
internum, and is inserted tendinous into the 
inside of the root of the first joint of the 
fore-toe. Its use is to pull the fore-toe in- 
wards, from the rest of the small toes. 

Abductor lungus pollicis mantis. See Ex- 
tensor ossis metacarpi pollicis mantis. 

ABDUCTOR MEDII DIGITI PEDIS. 
An interosseous muscle of the foot, which 
arises tendinous and fleshy, from the inside 
of the root of the metatarsal bone of the 
middle toe internally, and is inserted tendi- 
nous into the inside of the root of the first 
joint of the middle toe. Its use is to pull 
the middle toe inwards. 

ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MA- 
NUS. Carpo-phalangien du petit doigt of 
Dumas. Extensor tertii internodii minimi 
digiti of Douglas. Hypothenar minor of 
Winslow. 

A muscle of the little finger, situated on 
the hand. It arises fleshy from the pisiform 
bone, and from that part of the ligamentum 
carpi annulare next it, and is inserted, ten- 
dinous, into the inner side of the upper end 
of the first bone of the little finger. Its use 
is to draw the little finger from the rest. 

ABDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS. 
Calcaneo-phalangien du petit doigt of Du- 
mas. Adductor of Douglas. Parathenar 
major of Winslow, by whom this muscle is 
divided into two, Paratlwnar major and 
metutarseus. Adductor minimi digiti of 
Cowper. 

A muscle of the little toe, which arises 
tendinous and fleshy, from the semicircular 
edge of a cavity on the inferior part of the 
protuberance of the os calcis, and from the 
rest of the metatarsal bone of the little toe, 
and is inserted into the root of the first 
joint of the little toe externally. Its use is 
to bend the little toe, and its metatarsal 
bone, downwards, and to draw the little 
toe from the rest. 

Abductor oiutr. Adductor of Doug- 
las and Winslow. Orbiio-intus-scleroticieii, 
orbito-extus sclerolicien of Dumas. Rectus 
Adducens oculi of Albinus. Indignatorius, 
or the scornful muscle. Adducens Iracun- 
dus. See Rectus e.r tenuis oculi. 

ABDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS. Sea- 
phnsus-phidanginien du pouce of Dumas. Ad- 
ductor pollicis mantis, and Adductor brevis 
alter of Albinus. Adductor thenar Riolani 
of Douglas, (the adductor brevis alter of Al- 
binus is the inner portion of this muscle.) 
Adductor pollicis of Cowper. 
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A muscle of the thumb situated on the 
hand. It arises by a broad tendinous and 
fleshy beginning, from the Ugamentum carpi 
annulare, and from die os trapezium, and 
is inserted tendinous into the outer side 
of the rout of the first bone of the thumb. 
Its use is 10 draw the thumb from the fin- 
gers. 

ABDUCTOR POLUCIS PEDIS. Calca- 
nci phalangien (hi pouce of I Jamas. Abdhctor 
of I) M. La: . I'henar of Winslow. Abductor 
puiicis of Cowper. 

A muscle ofthe great toe, situated on the 
foot It arises fleshy, from the inside of the 
root of the protuberance of the os calcis, 
where it terms the heel, and tendinous from 
the same bone v here it joins the os navicu- 
lar ; and is inserted tendinous into the iu- 
tei lal sesamoid bone and root ofthe first 
joint of -li>- great toe Its use is to pull the 
gre^i U-e from the rest. 

ABDUCTOR TKRTII DIGITl PEDIS. 
An interosseous muscle of the foot, that 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the inside 
and the interior pari, of the ioo< of the me- 
tatarsal bone of Uk third toe j and is insert- 
ed tendinous into 'die inside ofthe root ofthe 
first joint ofthe third toe. Its use is to pull 
the third toe inwards. 

Aheb/Eos. (From «, neg. and 8£*tos 
firm.) Abebxus Weak, infirm, unsteady A 
term made use of by Hippocrates de Signis. 

Aheb.kus. See Abebceos. 

Abelmoschus (Arabian.) Granvm mos- 
chi. Moschus Arabum. ASgyptia mosckatu. 
Jiamiamoschata Alcea. Alcea Indica Alcea 
A^gytiaca villosa. Abretle. Abelmosch. Absl- 
mus/c. The seeds of a plant called the musk 
mallow, which have the flavour of musk. 
The plant Hibiscus abelmoschus of Linnaeus, 
is indigenous in Egypt, and in many parts 
of both the Indies. The best comes from 
Martinico. By the Arabians the seeds are 
esteemed cordial, and are mixed with their 
coffee, to which they impart i heir fragrance. 
In this country they are used by the perfu- 
mers. 

Abelmosch. See Abelmoschus. 

Abelmusk, See Abelmoschus. 

AiiEititATio. (From ab and erro, to wan- 
der from.) Lusus nature. Dislocation. 

Abessi. (Arabian.) Filth. The alvine ex- 
crements. 

Abesum. Quicklime. 

Abevaiuatio, (From ab, dim. and eva- 
cuo, to pour out.) A partial or incomplete 
evacuation of the peccant humours] either 
naturally or by art. 

ABIES. (From abeo, to proceed, because 
it rises to a great height ; or from xthc, 
a wild pear, the fruit of which its cones 
something resemble.) Elate Theteia, The 
fir. An evergreen tree. Linnaeus includes 
the abies in the genus Pinus. Botanists have 
enumerated several species : the four which 
follow, are the principal that afford mate- 
rials for medicinal usjs- 



1. Pinus Picea, the silver fir-tree, which 
affords the common turpentine. 

2. Pinus abies alba, the Norway spruce 
fir-tree, which yields the Burgundy pitch. 

3. Pinus larix, the common white larch- 
tree, from which is_obtained the Venice tuv- 
pentine. 

4. Pinus svlvesiris, the Scotch fir, which 
yields the pix liqnida. 

Abies Canadensis. See Balsamum Ca- 
nadense. 

Abigeatcs. See Abactus. 
Abiotos. (From *, neg. and,&s», to live.) 
A name given to hemlock, from its dead 
qualities. See Conium. 

Ablactatio. (From ab, from, and lac, 
milk.) Ablactation. The weaning of a child 
from the breast. 

Ablatio. (From affero, to take away.) 
The taking away from the body whatever is 
useless or hurtful ; it comprehends all kinds 
of evacuations. Sometimes it signifies the 
subtraction of a part of the diet, with a 
medic J view j and sometimes it expresses 
the interval betwixt two fits of a fever, or 
tiir time .,; remission. 

Chymical ablation is the removal of any 
thing that is eiiher finished or else no longer 
necessary in a process. 

A b ias f.nti a C Abluentia, sc . medicamenta, 
from abluo, to wash away.) Abstergents. 
Abluents. Medicines which were formerly 
supposed topurifv or cleanse the blood. 

ABLUTION. (From abluo, to wash off.) 
A washing or cleansing either ofthe body or 
the intestines. 

In chemistry it signifies the purifying of 
a body, by repeated effusions of a proper 
liquor. 

Aboit. An obsolete term of Arabic ex- 
traction for white lead. 

Abolitio. (From aboleo, to destroy.) The 
separation oi destruction of diseased parts. 
ABORTION. ("Abortio, from aborior, to 
be steril.) Abonsus. Amblosis. Tiiaphthora. 
Ectrosis. Exambloma. Examblosis. Apo- 
pallesls. Apopulsis Apophthora. 

Miscarriage, oi the expulsion of the foetus 
from the uterus, before the seventh month, 
after which it is called premature labour. 
It most commonly occurs between the 
eighth and eleventh weeks of pregnancy, 
but may happen at a later period. In early- 
gestation, the ovum sometimes comes off 
entire ; sometimes the fcetus is first expell- 
ed, and the placenta afterwards. It is pre- 
ceded by flooding, pains in the back, loins, 
and lower part ot the abdomen, evacuation 
ofthe water, shiverings, palpitation of the 
heart, nausea, anxiety, syncope, subsiding of 
the breasts and belly, pain in the inside of 
the thighs, opening and moisture ofthe os 
tincx. 

Abortives. (Abortiva, sc. medicamenta ,■ 
from aborior, to be steril.) Amblotica. Ecbo- 
lica. 

Medicines capable of occasioning an 
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abortion, or miscarriage, in pregnant wo- 
men. It is now generally believed, that 
the medicines which produce a miscarriage, 
effect it by their violent action on the sys- 
tem, and not by any specific action on the 
womb. 

Abrasa. (From abrado, to shave off.) 
Ulcers attended with abrasion of part of 
their substance. 

ABRASION. (~Abrasio, from abrado, to 
tear off.) This word is generally employed 
to signify the destruction of the natural 
muctis of any part, as the stomach, intes- 
tines, urinary bladder, &c. It is also applied 
to any part slightly torn away by attrition, 
as the skin, &c. 

Abrathan. Corrupted from abrotanum, 
southernwood. See Abrotanum. 

Abrette. See Abelmoschus. 

Abric. An absolete Arabic term for sul- 
phur. 

Abhoma. (From a., neg. et 0^jnx, food ; 
i. e. not fit to be eaten.) A tree of New 
South Wales, which yields a gum 

ABROTANUM. (AfgoT*vov, from «, neg. 
and /SgoTOf, mortal; because it never de- 
cays : or from o£go?, soft, and rovog, exten- 
sion ; from the delicacy of its texture.) 
Common southernwood. Abrotanum mas. 

Artemisia fruticosa, of Linnaeus ;— -folds 
setaceis ramosissimis. Class, Syngenesia. 
Order, Polygamia supei-Jlua. A plant pos- 
sessed of a strong and, to most people, an 
agreeable smell ; a pungent, bitter, and 
somewhat nauseous taste. It is supposed to 
stimulate the whole system, but more par- 
ticularly the uterus. It is very rarely 
used unless by way of fomentation, with 
which intention the leaves are directed. 

Abrotanum mas. See abrotanum. 

Abrotonites. (From abrotanum.) A wine 
mentioned by Diosondes, impregnated 
with abrotanum, or southernwood, in the 
proportion of about one hundred ounces of 
the dried leaves, to about seven gallons of 
must. 

Abscebentia. (From abscedo, to sepa- 
rate.) Decayed parts of the body, which, 
in a morbid state, are separated from the 
sound. 

ABSCESS. (From abscedo, to depart; 
because parts, which were before contigu- 
ous, become separated, or depart from each 
other.) Abscessio Abscessus. Imposthuma. 

A collection of pur, in the cellular mem- 
brane, or in the viscera, or in bones, prece- 
ded by inflammation. 

Abscission. fAbscissio ,- from ab, and 
scindo, to ctU.) Apocope. The taking away 
some morbid, or other part, by an edged 
instrument. The abscission of the prepuce 
makes what we call circumcision. Abscis- 
sion is sometimes used by medical writers 
to denote the sudden termination of a dis- 
ease in death, before it arrives at its decline. 
Celsus frequently uses the term abscissa 
e*k to express a loss of voice. 
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ABSINTHIUM. (A^iov,' from «, neg. 
and 4<v6sf, pleasant : so called from the dis* 
agreea"bleness of the taste.) A genus of 
plants in the Linnjean system. Class, Syn- 
genesia. Order, Polygamia superfiua. Worm- 
wood. 

Absinthium comment. Set Absinthium 
vulgare 

Absinthium maritimum. Sea wormwood, 
falsely called in our markets, Roman worm- 
wood. Artemisia maritima. 

Absinthium Ponticum of Linnaeus :—foliis 
multipartita, tomentosis racemis cernuis fios- 
culis fosmineis temis. This plant grows 
plentifully about the sea-shore, and in salt 
marshes. The specific differences between 
it and the common wormwood, absinthium 
vulgnre, are very evident. Its taste and 
smell are considerably less unpleasant than 
those of the common wormwood, and even 
the essential oil, which contains the whole 
of its flavour concentrated, is somewhat 
less ungrateful, and the watery extract 
somewhat less bitter than those of the com- 
mon wormwood. Hence it is preferred, in 
those cases where the Artemisia absinthium 
is supposed to be too unpleasant for the 
stomuch. A conserve of the tops of this 
plant is directed by the London Pharma- 
copoeia. 

Absinthium Ponticom. See Absinthium 
Maritimum. 

Absinthium vulgare. Common worm- 
wood. Falsely called in our markets Absin- 
thium Romanum, or Roman wormwood. Alt- 
sinthium Ponticum of Discorides and Pliny, 
Murray. 

Artemisia Absinthium of Linnaeus : — -foliis 
compositis multifidis, fluribus snbglobosis pen- 
dulis : receptaculo villoao. Class, Syngenum. 
Order, Polygamia superfiua. This plant is 
a native of Britain, and grows about rub- 
bish, rocks, and sides of roads. The leaves 
of wormwood have a strong disagreeable 
smell : their taste is nauseous, and so in- 
tensely bitter as to be proverbial. The 
flowers are more aromatic and less bitter 
than the leaves, and the roots discover an 
aromatic warmth, without bitterness. This 
species of wormwood may be considered 
the principal of the herbaceous bitters. Its 
virtus, in the words of Bergius, is antipu- 
tiedinosa, antacida, anthelminthica, resol- 
yens, tonica, spasmodica. And although it 
is now chiefly employed with a view to the 
two last-mentioned qualities, yet we are 
told of its good effects in a great variety of 
diseases, as intermittent fevers, hypochon- 
driasis, obstructions of the liver and spleen 
gout, calculi, scurvy, dropsv, worms, & c ' 
See Woodville's Medical Botany. Culleri 
thinks it is possessed of a narcotic power 
and that there is in every bitter, when 
largely employed, a power of destroying the 
sensibility and irritability of the nervous 
pow er. 

Externally, wormwood is used in discu- 
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tient and antiseptic fomentations. This 
plant may be taken in powder, but it is 
more commonly preferred in infusion*. The 
Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia directs a tincture 
of the flowers, which is, in the opinion of 
Dr. Cullen, a light and agreeable bitter, 
and, at the same time, a strong impregna- 
tion of the wormwood. 

.Absorbing- vessels. See Absorbents. 

ABSORBENTS. Absorbentia. 

1. Small, dehcate, transparent vessels, 
which take up any fluid from the surface 
of the body, or of any cavity in it, and 
carry it to the thoracic duct, to be mixed 
with the blood. Tliey are denominated 
according to the liquids which they convey, 
lacteals and lymphatics. See Lacteuls and 
Lymphatics. 

2. Medicines are so termed, which have 
no acrimony in themselves, and destroy 
acidities in the stomach and bowels ; such 
are calcined magnesia, prepared chalk, 
oyster-shells, crab's claws, &c. 

ABSORPTION. (From absorbeo, to suck 
up.) A function in an animated body, ar- 
ranged by physiologists under the head of 
natural actions. It signifies the taking up 
of substances applied to the mouths of ab- 
sorbing vessels : thus the nutritious part of 
the food is absorbed from the intestinal ca- 
nal by the lacteals : thus mercury is taken 
into the system by the lymphatics of the 
skin, &c. The principle by which this 
function takes place, is a power inherent in 
the mouths of the absorbents, a vis insita, 
dependent on the degree of irritability of 
their internal membrane by which they con- 
tract and propel their contents forwards. 

Abstentio. Cxlius Aurelianus uses this 
word, to express a suppression, or reten- 
tion. Thus, abstentio stercorum, a retention 
of the excrements, which he mentions as a 
symptom very frequent in a satyriasis. In 
a sense somewhat different, he uses the 
word abstenta, applying it to the pleura, 
where he seems to mean, that the humour 
of the inflamed pleura is prevented, by the 
adjacent bones, from extending itself. 

ABSTERGENTS. (Abstergentia, scili- 
cet medicamenta ; from ubstergo, to cleanse 
away.) Lotions, or any application that 
cleanses or clears away foulness. The term 
is seldom employed by modern writers. 

Abstraction. (From abstraho, to draw 
away) A term employed by chymists in 
the process of humid distillation, to signi- 
fy that the fluid body is again drawn off 
from the solid, which it had dissolved. 

Abstractitics. (From abstraho, to draw 
away.) Native spirit, not produced by 
fermentation. 

Abstts. An obsolete term for the Egyp- 
tian lotus. 

Abvaciatio. (From abvacuo, to empty .) 
Local or morbid discharge. A large eva- 
cuation of any fluid, as of blood from a 
plethoric person. 



Acaca. (From «, neg. and ««>£«$, bad.) 
Diseases which are rather troublesome than- 
dangerous. 

ACACIA. (Ax****, from ctx,x£u, to 
sharpen.) The name of a genus or plants in 
the Linnsean sj stem. The Egyptian thorn. 

Acacia Germanica. Acacia nostras. 
German acacia, or the German black-thorn 
01 sloe-tree. Acacia nostras. Succus prum 
sylvestris. The inspissated juice of the 
German wild sloe, pi-unvs spinosa, or pru- 
nus sylvestris spinosa of Linnaeus ; row fal- 
len into disuse. 

ACACLE GUM MI. Gnmmi acanthi- 
num. Gummi thebaicum. Gummi scorpio- 
nis. Gum-lumac. Gummi senega, or setli- 
ca. Acacia gum, or gum-arabic. The gum 
of the Egyptian thorn. 

Acacia vera, of Willdenow : — spinisstipu- 
laribus patenlibus,Joliis bipinnatis ,- partia- 
libus extimis glandula intertinctis, spicis iflo- 
bosis pedurwulatis. Cairo anci Alexandria 
were the principal marls for gum-arabic, 
till the Dutch introduced the gum from Se- 
negal into Europe, about the beginning. of 
the seventeenth century, and which now 
supplies the greater part of the vast con- 
sumption of this article. 

The tr- e which yields the Senega 1 . i;um, 
grows abundantly on the sands, loi 
wjflfle of >the Barbary coast, and particu- 
larly about the river Senegal There are 
several species, some of which yield a red 
astringent juice, but others afford only a 
pure, nearly colourless, insipid gum, which 
is the great article of commerce. These 
trees are from eighteen to twent) feet 
high, with thorny branches. The gum 
makes its appearance about the middle of 
November, when the soil has been tho- 
roughly saturated with periodical rains 
The gummy juice is seen to ooze through 
the trunk and branches, and, in about a 
fortnight, it hardens into roundish drops, 
of a yellowish white, which are beautifully 
brilliant where, they are broken off, and. 
entirely so when held in the mouth for a 
short time, to dissolve the outer surface. 
No clefts are made, nor any artificial means 
used by the Moors, to solicit the flow of the 
gum The lumps of gum-senegal are usu- 
ally about the size of partridge eggs, and the 
harvest continues about six weeks. Thie 
gumisavery'.vholesomeandnutritiousfood, 
thousands of the Moors supporting them- 
selves entirely upon it duringthe time of har- 
vest. About six ounces is sufficient to sup- 
port a man for a day ; and it is besides, mixed 
with milk, animal broths, and other victuals. 

The gum-arabic, or that which comes 
directly from Egypt and the Levant, 
only differs from the gum-senegal in being 
of a lighter colour, and in smaller lumps ; 
and it is also somewhat more brittle. In all 
other respects, the two resemble each 
other perfectly. 

Gum-arabic is neither soluble in spirit nor 
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in oil ; but, in twice its quantity of water, 
it dissolves into a mucilaginous fluid, of the 
consistence of a thick syrup, and in this 
state answers many useful pharmaceutical 
purposes, by rendering oily, resinous, and 
pinguious substances miscible with water. 
The glutinous quality of gum-arabic ren- 
ders it preferable to other gums and muci- 
lages as a demulcent in coughs, hoarseness- 
es, and other catarrhal affections. It is 
also very generally employed in ardor urinx, 
diarrhoeas, and calculous complaints. 

Acacia Indica See Tamarindus Indica. 

Acacia nostras. See Acacia Germanica. 

Acacia Vera. Accacia veravel. Succus 
acacice verce, 

1 The expressed juice of the immature 
pods of the tree called Acacia vera by 
Willdenow, and Mimosa JVtlotica by Lirt- 
nseus. This inspissated juice is brought 
from Egypt in roundish masses, wrapped 
up in thin bladders. It is considered as 
a mild astringent medicine. The Egyptians 
give it, ia spi' ting of blood, in the quantity 
of a drachm, dissolved in any convenient 
liquor, aud repeat this dose occasionally. 
They likewise employ it in collyria, for 
strengthening the eyes, and in gargles, for 
quincies. It is now seldom used as a me- 
dicine, being superseded by the use of 
catechu, or terra japonica. 

The inspissated juice of the unripe sloe 
is usually sold foi the Egyptian acacia. 

2. The systematic name of the true aca- 
cia or Egyptian thorn : the tree which af- 
fords the gum-arabic. See Acacice gummi. 

Acacia veravel. See Acacia vera. 

Acacia Zetlonica. Logwood. See 
Lignum Campechianum. 

Acalai. (Arab.) Common salt, or mu- 
riate of soda. 

Acalcum. Tin. 

Acamatos (From a., neg. and k*/aou, to 
weary.) A perfect rest of the muscles. 

Acanor. (Hebrew.) A chemical furnace. 

Acantha. (AoxavSa, from **» a point.) 
A thorn, or any thing pointed, as the skin, 
or spina dorsi. 

Acanthaboi.cs. (From catavB*., a thorn 
and £xhxa> to cast out.) An instrument, or 
forceps, for taking out or removing thorns 
or whatever may stick in the flesh. Paidus 
AZgineta. 

Acanthe. The name of the artichoke in 
ancient authors. 

Acanthinum. (From ajtstvQa, a thorn.) 
Gum-arabic was so called because it is pro- 
duced from a thorny tree. 

Acanthulus. (From axxvQ*, a thorn.) A 
surgical instrument to draw out thorns or 
splinters, or to remove any extraneous 
matter from wounds. 

ACANTHUS. (AxavSoc, from *x*v(k a 
thorn ; so named from being rough and 
prickly.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Didynamia. 
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Order, Angiospermia. Bear's breech. 
13 rank-ursine. 

Acanthus mollis. (Axcivflo?, from tnutuSa., 
a thorn; so named from its rough and 
prickly surface. (Bear's-breech or Branck- 
ursine. Acanthus mollis, foliis sinuatis incr- 
mibus of Linnxus. Branca ursina of the 
shops. The leaves and root abound with 
a mucilage, which is readily extracted by 
boiling or infusion. The roots are the most 
mucilaginous. "Where this plant is com- 
mon, it is employed for the same purposes 
to which althaea and other vegetables pos- 
sessing similar qualities are applied among 
us. It is fallen into disuse. The 'herb- 
women too often sell the leaves of hellebo- 
raster or bear's-foot and of spondylium or 
cow's parsnip for the bear's breech. . 

Acapnon. (From a, priv. and kxttvos, 
smoke ) Common wild marjoram. Un- 
smoked honey. 

Acards. (From axa^n small.) An insect 
which breeds in the skin. 

Acatalepsia. (From a, neg. and xato.- 
KobfxC-tvce, to apprehend ) Uncertainty in 
the prognostication orjudgment of diseases. 

Acatalis. (From a, ueg. and ;^*Tsa>, to 
want.) The juniper, named from the abun- 
dance of its seeds. 

AcataPosis From it, neg. and y.a.r<t7nua> 
to swallow.) Difficult deglutition. 

Acastatos. (From a, neg. and x.st6/c«///, 
to determine.) Inconstant. 

1. Fevers are so called which are anoma- 
lous in their appearance and irregular in 
their paroxysms. 

2. Turbid urine without sediment. 
Acazdir. Tin. 
ACCELERATOR URlN^t (From ac 

celero, to hasten or propel.) Ejaculator 
Seminis. Bulbo-syndesmo caverneux of Du- 
mas. Bulbo-cavernosus of Winslow. 

A muscle of the penis. It arises fleshy 
from the sphincter ani and membranous 
part of the urethra, and tendinous from 
the crus, near as far forwards as the begin- 
ning of the corpus cavernosum penis ; the 
inferior fibres run more transversely, and 
the superior descend in an oblique di- 
rection. It is inserted into a line in the 
middle of the bulbous pari of the urethra 
where each joins with its fellow ; by which 
the bulb is completely closed. The use of 
these muscles is to drive the urine or semen 
forward, and by grasping the bulbous part 
of the urethra, to push the blood towards 
its corpus cavernosum, and the glands by 
which they are distended. 

Accession- (From accedo, to approach.) 
The approach or commencement of a dis- 
ease. A term mostly applied to a fever which 
has paroxysms or exacerbations : thus the 
accession of fever, means the commence- 
ment or approach of the pyrexial period. 

ACCESSOREI OF WILLIS. (Acces- 
sorii, sc. nervi, from accedo, to approach ; 
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having connection with by contact or ap- 
proach ; so called from the course they 
take.) The name given by Willis to two 
nerves which ascend, one on each side from 
the second, fourth, and fifth cervical pairs 
of nerves, through the great foramen of the 
occipital bone, and pass out again from 
the cranium through the foramina t ucer a, 
with the par vagum, to be distributed on 
the trapezius muscle. 

Akf.s iiiu.. Being connected by con- 
tact or approach. 

Accessohjus lumbalis. A muscle of 
the loins. See Sacro -lumbalis. 

AeciB, An obsolete term for lead. 

Accipiteh. (From accipia, to take.) 

1. The hawk ; named from us rapacity. 

2. A bandage which was put over the 
nose; so called from its likeness to the claw 
of a hawk, or from the tightness of its grasp. 

Aci .pi <iuna. (From accipiter, the hawk.) 
The herb hawk weed, which Ptiny says 
was so called because hawks are used to 
scratch it, and apply the juice to their eyes 
to prevent blindness. 

Acclivis. A muscle of the belly, so 
named from the oblique ascent of its fibres. 
See Obliquus ascendens abdominis. 

Accoucheur, A midwife. 

Aco" chmbnt. The act of delivery. 

Acr.ii.i'iiiv, (From ad, andcresco, to in- 
crease.) Nutrition, growth. 

The growing together of the fingers or 
toes. 

Aim batio. [From accumbo, to recline.) 
Childbed. Reclining. 

Acedia. From a., priv. and x;rtfc?, care 
Carelessness, neglect in the application of 
medicines. Hippocraies sometimes uses 
this word, in his Treatise on the Glands, to 
signify fatigue or trouble. 

ACEPHALUS. (Ax.Kpoj.os, from a. priv. 
and x«4>*/», a head.) A term applied to 
monsters born without heads. 

ACER {Acer, sharp : because of the 
sharpness of its juice.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Polygamia. Order, Monoecia. 

Ackii PSEuDorLATANus. The maple-tree, 
falsely called sycamore. It is also called 
Platanus traga. This tree is common in 
England, though not much used in medicine. 
The juice, if drank whilst fresh, is said to 
be a good antiscorbutic. All its parts con- 
tain a saccharine fluid; and if the root or 
branches are wounded in the spring, a 
large quantity of liquor is discharged, which 
when inspissated, yields a brown sort of 
sugar and syrup like molasses. Large quan- 
tities of this sugar are obtained from the 
trees in New England and Canada, and is 
much used in France, where it is commonly 
known by the name of Saccharum Cana- 
dense or Saccharum Acernum, maple sugar. 
It has been supposed that all Europe might 
be supplied from the maples of America, 
but the sugar is coarse and ill tasted. 



AcanZrofl. (From a, neg. and ki$**i, or 
Ki^-xn-jui, to mix.) Unmixed, uncorrupted. 
Is apphed sometimes to the humours of the 
body by Hippocrates. Paulus iEgineta 
mentions a plaster of this name. 

Acerb. (Acerbus, from acer, sharp.) A 
species of taste which consists in a degree 
of acidity, with an addition of roughness ; 
properties common to many immature 
fruits. 

Acerbitas. Acidity. Sourness. 

Aceiudes. (From a., priv. and xagcc, wax.) 
Soft plasters made - ithout wax, 

Acescent. Substances which readily 
run into the acid fermentation, 

Acesis. (From euttofuu, to cure.) 

1. A remedy or cine 

2 The hero water-sage, so called from 
its supposed healing qualities. 

Acesi'a. (From .ax-to/Mu, to cure.] Dis- 
tempers which are easily cured. 

Acestis. Borax. See Boras soda. 

Acestoiiis. (From zmo/um, to cure.) 
It strictly signifies a female physician, and 
is used for a midwife. 

Ac est hides. A midwife. 

ACETABULUM. (From acetuvi, vine- 
gar ; so called because it resembles the 
acetabulum, or old saucer, in which vinegar 
Was held for the use of the table.) A name 
given by Latin writers to the cup-like cavi- 
ty of the os innominatum, which receives 
the head of the. thigh-bone 

ACETARIA. (From acetum, vinegar ; 
because they are mostly made with vine- 
gar.) Sallads or pickles. 

ACETAS. An acetate. A salt is so 
called in the new chemical nomenclature 
and pharmacopoeias, which is formed by 
the union of the acetic acid, with an earthy 
metallic or alkaline base. Those used in 
medicine are the acetat of ammonia, lead, 
zinc, and potash. 

ACE TAS POTASSJE. Acetated vege- 
table alkali, Kali acetatum. Sal Diureticus. 
Terra foliata tartari. Sal Sennerti. 

Takeofsubcarbonnate of potash, a pound 
and a naif. Acetic acid, a gallon. Mix 
them together in a large glass vessel, and 
having evaporated the solution to half, 
over the fire, add gradually as much more 
acetic acid as may be necessary for perfect 
saturation. Let the solution be further re- 
duced to one half by evaporation, and 
strain it : then by means of a water-bath 
evaporate it, so that on being removed ' 
from the fire, it shall crystallize. 

Tiie acetate of potash is esteemed as a 
saline diuretic and deobstruent. It is given 
in the dose of from gr. x. to^js. three times 
a day in any appropriate vehicle against 
dropsies, hepatic obstructions, and the like. 

ACETAS AMMONTiE. Aceta of am- 
monia. A salt composed of ammonia and 
acetic acid. It is so deliquescent, that it 
is alway kept in the fluid state. See I. • 
quor ammonix acetat is. 
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ACETA9 PLUMBI. Acetate of lead. 
A metallic salt composed of lead and acetic 
acid. See Liquor plumbi acetatis. 

Acetas Zixci. A metallic salt composed 
of zinc and acetic acid. It is used by some 
as an astringent against inflammation of die 
eyes, urethra, and vagina, diluted in the 
same proportion as the sulphate of zinc. 

Acetated vegetable Alkali. See Acetas po- 
tassoe. 

Acetated volatile Alkali. See Liquor ace- 
tatis ammonia. 
Acetic Acid. See Acetum. 
Acetification. A term used by some 
chymists to denote the action or operation 
by which vinegar is made. 

Acetat of Potash See Acetas potasste. 
Acetat of Ammonia. See Liquor ammonia; 
acetatis. 

Acetat of Zinc. See Acetas Zinci. 
ACETOSA. (From acesco, to be sour.) 
Sorrel. A genus of plants in some systems 
of botany. 

Acetosa vulgaris. Acetosa pratensis. 
Acetosa arvensis. Sorrel ; sour-dock. 

Rumex acetosus of Linnaeus :— fodis oblon- 
gis sagittatis, Jloribus diaceis. Class, Hex- 
andria. Order, Tryginia. The leaves of 
this plant are sour, but not the root, which 
is bitter. It grows in the meadows and 
common fields. 

Acetosa Romana. Acetosa rotundifolia 
hortensis. Roman or garden sorrel. 

Rumex scutatus or helveti ;us .-—foliis cor- 
dato hastatis, ramis divergentibus, fioribus 
hermaphroditism of Linnaeus. It is common 
in our gardens and in many places is known 
by the culinary name of Green-sauce. 

' ACETOSELLA. (From acetosa, sorrel ; 
from the acidity of its leaves.) Luju'.a. 
Alleluja. Wood-sorrel. 

O.valis acetocella, of Linnaeus -.—foliis ter- 
natis, scapo unifloro,Jlore albo, capsulis pen- 
tagonis elasticis, radice squumoso-articulata. 
Class, Decandria. Order, Pentagynia. — 
This plant grows wild in the woods, and 
flowers in April and May. The leaves are 
shaped like a heart, standing three together 
on one stalk. The acetocella is totally 
inodorous, but has a grateful acid taste, 
on which account it is used in sallads. Its 
taste is more agreeable than the common 
sorrel, and approaches nearly to that of 
the juice of lemons, or the acid of tartar, 
with which it corresponds in a great mea- 
sure in its medical effects, being esteemed 
refrigerant, antiscorbutic, and diuretic. It 
is recommended by Bergius; in inflamma- 
tory, bilious, and putrid fevers. The prin- 
cipal use however of the acetosella is to al- 
lay inordinate heat and to quench thirst ; 
for this purpose, a pleasant whey may be 
formed by boiling the plant in milk, which 
under certain circumstances may be [(re- 
ferable to the conserve directed by the Lon- 
don College, though an extremely grateful 
and useful medicine. Many have employed 



the root of Lujula, probably on account of 
its beautiful red colour rather than for its 
superior efficacy. An essential salt is pre- 
pared from this plant, known by the name 
of essential salt of lemons, and commonly 
used for taking ink-stains out of linen. 
What is sold under the name of essential 
salt of lemons in this country, is said by 
some to consist of cream of tartar, with 
the addition of a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid. The leaves of sorrel when employed 
externally in the form of poultices, are 
powerful suppurants, particularly in indo- 
lent scrofulous humours. 

Acetous Acid. Distilled vinegar. See 
Acetum. 

Acetous fermentation. See Fermentation. 

ACETUM. (From acer, sour.) Vinegar. 
A sour liquor obtained from many vegeta- 
ble substances dissolved in boiling water, 
and from fermented and spiritous liquors, 
by exposing them to heat and contact with 
air; under which circumstances they un- 
dergo the acid fermentation, (see Fermenta- 
tion,) and afford the liquor called vinegar. 

Wine vinegar .* — Let any quantity of vi- 
nous liquor be mixed with the acid and 
austere stalks of the vegetable from which 
wine was prepared. The whole must be 
frequently stirred and either exposed to 
the sun, or deposited in a warm place : after 
standing a few days it will ferment, become 
sour and in a fortnight it will be converted 
into vinegar. 

Cyder vinegar, may be made by ferment- 
ing new cyder with the must of apples, in 
a warm room, or in the open air, where it 
should be exposed to the sun, and in the 
COtirse of a week or nine days it will be fit 
for use. 

Another method of preparing vinegar is 
that published by M. Heber : it consists in 
exposing a mixture of 72 parts of water, 
and 4 of rectified malt spirit in a tempera- 
ture of fmm 70 to 80° of Farenheit, for 
about two months, at the expiration of 
which the acetous process will be effected. 

Tarragon vinegar is manufactured by 
infusing one pound of the leaves of that 
vegetable (which has been gathered a short 
time before it flowers) in one gallon of the 
best vinegar, for the space of 14 days ; 
when it should be strained through a flan- 
nel bag ; and a drachm of isinglass dissol- 
ved in cyder must then be added, the 
whole be carefully mixed and decanted in- 
to bottles for a month. Thus the liquor 
will acquire a most exquisite flavour ; it 
will become remarkably fine and almost 
colourless. 

The utility of vinegar as a condiment for 
preserving and seasoning both animal and 
vegetable substances in' various articles of 
food, is very generally known. It affords 
an agreeable beAerage, when combined 
with water in the proportion of a table- 
spoonful of the former to half pint of the 
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latter. It is often employed as a medicine 
in nflammatoiy and putrid diseases, when 
more active remedies cannot be procured. 
Relief has likewise been obtained in hypo- 
chuudrical and hysteric affections, in vo- 
miting, fainting-, and hiccough, by the ap- 
phcation of vinegar to the mouth." [f this 
fluid be poured into vessels and pl,.oed over 
the gentle heat of a lamp in the apartments 
of the sick, it greatly contribute, to dis- 
perse foul or mepliilic vapours, and conse- 
quently to purify 'lit- air. 

Also as an external application, vinegar 
Droves highly efficacious when joined with 
farinaceous substances, and applied as a 
cataplasm to sprained joints j it also forms 
an ei.gible lotion for inflammations of the 
surface, when mixed with : Icohol did wa- 
ter in about equal proportions Applied 
to hums and scalds, vinegar is said to be 
highly serviceable whether there is a loss 
ot substance or not, and to quicken the ex- 
foliati'.n of carious bone ((Gloucester In 
firmary.) Mixed with an infusion of sage, 
or with water, it forms a popular and ex- 
cellent gargle for an inflamed throat, also 
for an inj< dtion to moderate the floor albus. 
Applit-dcokl to the nose Ureases of haemor- 
rhage, also to the loins and abdomen in 
metrorrhagia, particularly the profluvia 
af tr par uritio .. it is said to be very ser- 
viceable. An imprudent use of vinegar in- 
ternally is no1 without considerable incon- 
veniences. Large and frequent doses injure 
the stomach, coagulate the chyle, and pro- 
duce not only leanness, but an atrophy. 
When taken to excess by females, to reduce 
a corpulent habit, tubercles in the lungs 
and a consumption have been the conse- 
quence. 

Common vinegar consists of acetic acid 
combined with a large portion of water, 
and with this arc in solution portions of 
gluten, mucilage, sugar, and attractive mat- 
ter from which it derives its colour, anil fre- 
quently some of the vegetable acids, parti- 
cularly the malic and the tartaric. 

Distilled with a gentle fire, in glass ves- 
sels, so long as the drops fall free from 
empyreuma, it affords ti.e 

ACIDUM ACETICUM. 

Take of vinegar, a gallon. 

Distil the acetic acid in a sand bath, from 
a glass retort into a receiver also of glass, 
and kept cold ; throw away the first pint, 
and keep for use the six succeeding pints, 
which are distilled over. 

In this distillation, the liquor should be 
kept moderately boiling, and the heat should 
not be urged too far, otherwise the ths illed 
acid will have an empy reumalic smell and 
taste, which it ought not to possess. Ifthe 
acid be prep. red correctly, it will he co- 
lourless, and ot'a grateful, pungent, peculiar 
acid taste. One fluid-ounce ought to dis- 
solve at least ten grains of carbonate of 



lime (white marble.) This liquor is the 
ace turn distillation ; the ucidwn ucetosum of 
the London V armaCopceia of 1767, and die 
acidum aceticum of lee iast (181)^.) 

When the acid ot vinegar is greatly con 
centn.ted, Uiat is, deprived of its water,i: 
becomes the radical vinegar, or 

Concentrated acid of vinegar. 
Distdied vinegar may be c >ncentrated 
by freezing : the congelation takes place at 
a temperature be.ow 28 degrees, more or 
less, according to its strength ; and the con- 
gealed part is mertly ice, leaving, of course, 
a strong* r acid. If it be exposed to a very 
intense cold, equal to 38 degiees, it shoots 
into crystals ; when the fluid part is with- 
drawn, the crystals liquefy, when the tem- 
perature rise-, and the liquid is limpid as 
water, extremely strong, and has a highly 
pungent aci tens odour. This is the pure 
acid of the vir egar, any foreign matter re- 
maining in •■ he uncongealed liquid. 

Other methods are likewise employed to 
obtain the pure and concentrated acid. 
The process of Westendorf, which has been 
often followed, is io saturate soda with 
distilled vinegar, obtain the acetate by 
crystalization ; and pour upon it, in a re- 
tort, half its weight of sulphuric acid. By 
applying heat, the acetic acid is distilled 
over; and, should there be any reason to 
suspect the presence of any sulphuric acid, 
it may be distilled a second time, from a 
little acetate of soda. According to 
Lowitz, the best way of obtaining thispure, 
is to mix three parts of the acetate of soda 
with eight of supersulphate of potass ; both 
salts being perfectly dry, and in fine pow- 
der, and to distil from this mixture in are- 
tort, with gentle heat. 

It may also be obt ined by distilling the 
verdigris of commerce, with a gentle h.'at. 
The concentrated acid procured by diese 
processes, was supposed to differ materially 
from the acetous acid obtained by distilling 
vinegar ; the two acids were p garded as 
differing in iheir degree of oxygenize ment, 
and were afterwards distinguished by the 
names of acetous and acetic ac.ds The acid 
dis> died from verdigris was supposed to 
derive a quantity of oxygen from the oxide 
of copper, from winch it was expelled. The 
experiments of Adet have, however, proved 
the two acids to be identical ; the acetous 
acid, therefore, only differs from the acetic 
acid in containing more water, rendering it 
a weaker acid, and of a less active nature. 

There exists, therefore, only one acid of 
vinegar, which is ihe acetic ; and its com- 
pounds must be termed acetates ; and the 
salts called qcetites have no existence. 

Acetic acid, when concentrated, has a 
fragrant and, at the same time, very pene- 
trating smell, irritating the nostrils strong- 
ly. It is also so caustic, as to inflame the 
skin. Its acid taste is strong, even wlrei 
•C 
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diluted with water ; it is colourless, and 
has a specific gravity of 1,0626. The acid 
is capable of congelation ; when it forms 
foliated arborescent crystals it is very vola- 
tile ; its odour is diffused th rough the at- 
mosphere, and, when ( xposed to it, gradu- 
ally becomes weaker. By a moderate 
beat, it is converted into vapour ; this va- 
pourn adily catches fire on the approach of 
a lighted taper. It combines, with water 
in every proportion ; and it combines rea- 
dily With earthy, metallic, and alkaline 
bases, forming salts, which are acetates. 

The compounds ot the acid of vinegar, 
directed to be used by the new London 
Pharmacopoeia, are acetum colchici, acetum 
scilla, ceratum plumbi superacetatis, liquor 
ammonite acetatis, liquor plumbi acetatis, 
liquor plumbi acetatis dilulus, oxymel, oxymel 
scitlave, potassa: acetas, and the liquor ammo- 
nice acetatis. 

Acetum aromaticum. Aromatic vine- 
gar. A preparation of the Edinburgh phar- 
macopoeia, thought to be an improvement 
of what has been named thieves vinegar, 

" Take of the dried tops of rosemary ; 

The dried leaves of sage, of each four 
ounces. 

Dried lavender flowers, two ounces. 

Cloves^ two drachms ; 

Distilled vinegar, eight pounds. 

Macerate for seven days, and strain the 
expressed juice through paper." lis virtues 
are antiseptic, and it is a useful composi- 
tion to smell at in crowded courts of jus- 
tice, hospitals, &c. wheie the air is offen- 
sive. 

Acetum distilatum. See acetum. 

Acetum scillje. Lond. Pharm. Vinegar 
of squills, fy. Squills recently dried, one 
pound ; vinegar, six pints ; proof spirit, 
half a pint. Macerate the squills with the 
vinegar in a glass vessel, with a gentle heat 
for twenty-four hours ; then express the 
liquor and set it aside until the feces sub- 
side. To 'he decanted liquor add the spirit. 
This preparation of squids is employed as 
an attenuant. expectorant, and diuretic, 
gutt. xv. to IX. 

Acheir. Without hands. 

Acuicolum. By this word Caelius Aure- 
lianus, Acut. lib. iii. cap. 17. expresses the 
fornix, tholus, or sudatorium of the ancient 
baths, which was a hot room where they 
used to sweat. 

ACHILLEA, (a^xxj)«, from Achilles, 
who is said to have made his tents with it, 
or to have cured Telaphus with it.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class Syngenesia. Order, Poly- 
gamia superflua. Milfoil. 

ACHILLA AGERATUM. Balsamita 
famina. Eupatorium Mesues. Maudlin or 
'Maudlin tansey. This plant, the ageratum 
of the shops, is described by Linnaeus as 
Achillea foliis lanceolaris, obtusis, acutoser- 



ratis. It is esteemed in some countries as 
anthelmintic and alterative, and is given 
in hepatic obstructions. It possesses the 
virtue . of tanstv. 

Achillea foliis' pinnatis. See Genipi verum. 

Achillea millefolium. The systema- 
tic name of the milfoil. See Millefolium. 

AchtlljEa ptakmica. The systematic 
name of the sneezewort. See Ptarmica. 

ACH1LLIS TENDO. (So called, be- 
cause, as fable reports, Thetis, the mother 
ot Acnilles, held him by that part when 
she dipped him in the river Styx, to make 
him invulnerable. Homer describes this 
tendon, and some writers suppose it was 
thus named by the ancients, from their 
custom of calling every thing Achillean, 
that had any extraordinary strength or vir- 
tue. Others say it was named from its ac- 
tion in conducing to swiftness of pace, the 
term importing so much ) The strong 
and powerful tendon which is formed by 
the junction of the gastrocnemius and so- 
leus muscles, and which ex; ends along the 
posterior part or the tibia from the calf to 
the heel. When this tendon is unfortunate- 
ly cut or ruptured, as it may be in conse- 
quence of a violem exertion, or spasm of 
the muscles, of winch it is a continuation, 
takes place, the use of the leg is immedi- 
ately lost, and unless the part be afterwards 
successfully united, the patient must remain 
a cripple for life. When the tendon has 
been cut, the division of the skin allows the 
accident to be seen. When the tendon has 
been ruptured, the pa.ient hears a sound 
like that of the smack of a whip, at the mo- 
ment of the occurrence. In whatever way 
the tendon has been divided, there is a sud- 
den incapacity, or at least an extreme diffi- 
culty, either of standing or walking. Hence 
the patient falls down, and cannot get up 
again. Besides ihese symptoms there is a 
very palpable depression between the ends 
of the tendon: which depression is increased 
when the foot is bent and diminished, or 
even quite remove when the foot is extend- 
ed. The patient can spontaneously bend 
his foot, none of the flexor muscles being 
interested. The power of extending the 
foot is still possible, as the peronei mus- 
cles, the tibialis posticus, and long flexors 
remain perfect and may perform this mo- 
tion. The indications are to bring the 
ends of the divided parts together, and to 
keep them so, until they have become firm- 
ly united. The first object is easily fulfil- 
led by putting the foot into a state of com- 
plete extension ; the second, namely, that 
of keeping the ends of the tendon in con- 
tact, is more difficult. It seems unneces- 
sary to enumerate the various plans devised 
to accomplish these ends. The following 
is Desault's method : After the ends of 
the tendon had been brought into con- 
tact by moderate flexion of the knee, 
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and complete extension of the foot, he used sistence of strained honey. It appears most 
to fill up the hollows on each side of the frequently about the head, and is succeeded 



tendon with soft lint and compresses. The 
roller applied to the limb, made as much 
pressure on these compresses as on the ten- 
don, and hence this part could not be de- 
pressed too much against the subjacent 



by a dull white or yellowish scab. Pustules 
of this kind, when so large as nearly to 
equal the size of phlyzacia, are termed 
ceria or favi, being succeeded by a yellow, 
semi-transparent, and sometimes, cellular 



parts. Desault next took a compress about scab, like a honey-comb. The achor differs 

two inches broad, and long enough to reach from the favus and tinea only in the degree, 

from the toes to the middle of the thigh, of virulence. It is called favus when the 

and placed it under the foot, over the back perforations are large ; and tinea when 

of the leg and lower part of the thigh. He they are like those which are made by 

then began to apply a few circles of a roller moths in cloth ; but generally by tinea is 

round the end of the foot, so as to fix the understood a dry scab on the hairy scalp 



lower extremity of the longitudinal com- 
press . after covering the whole foot with 
the roller, he used to make the bandage 
describe the figure of 8, passing M under 
the foot and across the place where the 



of children, with thick scales and an offen- 
sive smell. When this disorder affects the 
fice. it is called crtista lactea or milk scab. 
Mr. Bell, in his treatise on Ulcers, reduces 
the tinea capitis and crusta lactea to the 



tendon was ruptured, and the method was same species of herpes, viz. the herpes pus- 
finish -d by encircling the limb upward with tulosus, differing only ; n situation. 



the roller as far as the upper end of the 
longitudinal compress. 

Ac -H1.VS. (A^xuc) D irkness, cloudiness. 
It is generally applied to a close, foggy air, 
or a mist. 

Hippocrates, De Morhis Mulierum, lib. 



AenoiusTos. Inseparable. It is under- 
stood of accidents, symptoms, or signs, 
which are inseparable from the particular, 
tilings. Thus, a pungent pain in the side is 
an inseoarable symptom of the pleurisy. 

Achheion Useless. It is applied by Hip- 



ii. signifies by this word condensed air in pocrates to the limbs which, through weak- 



the womb 

Galen interprets it of those, who, during 
sickness, lose that usual lustre and loveli- 
ness observed about the pupil of the eye, 
during health. 

Others express it by an ulcer on the pu 



ness, are become useless. 

Achuoia, A paleness. 

Achylus. Deficient in bile. 

Achttion, (a^t/gsv.) This properly sig- 
nifies bran or chad, ur straw. 

Hippocrates, de Morbis Mulierum, most 



pil of the eye, or the scar left there by an probably means by this word, bran. A 



ulcer. 

It means also an opacity of the cornea ; 
the same as the caligo cornea of Dr. Cullen. 

AcitMADiuM. Antimony. 

Achmella. Acmella. AchameUa. The 
herb and seeds of this plant, Spilanthus 
achmella of Linnaeus, are employed in cases 
of calculus of the kindeys and urinary blad- 
der. Tlie plant is very glutinous and bit- 
ter, and is given in infusion. 

Achjte. Chaff, scum or froth of the sea. 
A white mucus in the fauces, thrown up 
from the lungs, like froth ; also a whitish 
mucilage in the eyes of those who have fe- 
vers, .iccording to Hippocrates. It signifies 
also lint. 

ACHOR. (*£»<;, qn. *;tvag, from *x v " 



chyron also signifies a straw, hair, or any 
thing that sticks upon a wall. 

Acta, (From «», a point.) A needle 
with thread in it for chirurgical operations. 

Acicrs. It signifies weak, infirm, or faint, 
and in this sense it is used by Hippocrates, 
De Morb. lib. iv. 

ACID. That which impresses upon the 
organs of taste a sharp or sour sensation. 
Acids are defined by modern chymists 
to be salts of a sour taste, changing the 
blue colour of various vegetable pig- 
ments to a red. The word sour, which 
is usu illy employed to denote the simple 
impression, or lively and sharp sensation 
produced on the tongue by certain bo- 
dies, may be regarded as synonymous to 



bran ; according 10 Blanchard it is derived the word atid. The only difference which 

from *, priv. and x a '$ c( space, as occupying can be established between them is, that 

but a small compass.) Lactumen ; abas: the one denotes a weak sensation, whereas 

acores : ceriou ; favus. Crusta lactea of an- the other comprehends all the degrees of 

thors. The scald-head ; so called from the force from the least perceptible to the 

branny scales thrown off it. A disease greatest degree of causticity : thus we say 

which attacks the hairy scalp of the head, that verjuice, gooseberries, or lemons, are 

for the most pail ofyoung children, forming sour ,■ but we use the word acid to express 

soft and scaly eruptions. Dr. AVillan, in his the impression which the nitric, sulphuric, 

description of different kinds of pustules, or muriatic acids make upon the tongue, 

defines the achor, a pustule of intermediate The vegetable pigments usually employed 

.size between the phlj zacium and psj dacium to ascertain the preserce of acids are tine- 

which contains a straw-coloured fluid, hav. ture of turnsole or litmus, and syrup of 

ing the appearance of and nearly the con- violets. Acids readily combine with alka- 
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lis, earths, and metals, and form neutral 
salts. The characteristics, therefore, of an 
acid, are. 

1. A peculiar taste termed acid. 

2. Its changing- blue vegetable juices 
red. 

3. Combining with alkalis, earths, and 
met"ls. 

Acids, according to the kingdom of na- 
ture in which they are found, are divided 
into mineral, vegetable, and animal. 

The mineral acids as vet known, are 
the sulphuric or vitriolic, the nitric, muri- 
atic, carbonic, boracic, fluoric, succinic, ar- 
senic, molybdic, tungstic, and chromic. 

The vegetable acids .are, the acetic, 
oxalic, tartareous, pyrotartaieous, gallic, 
citric, mallic, benzoic, pyroligneous, the 
succinic, pyromucous, camphric, and cor- 
tic. 

Of the animal acids there are eight, viz. 
the phosphoric, lactic, saccholactic, formic, 
sebacic, prussic, bombic, and lithic, or 
uric. 

Experiment proves that every acid con- 
sists of a peculiar body combined with the 
basis of oxygen gas : hence the origin of 
the word oxygen, which signifies the gen- 
eration of acid, it being regarded as the 
acidifying basis or principle of acidity. 
The bodies which form the other constit- 
uents of acids, are regarded as the ucidi- 
jiable basis; thus the principles of phos- 
phoric acid are phosphorus and oxygen ; 
those of carbonic acid, radical carbon and 
oxygen. 

If an acid basis be perfectly saturated 
with oxygen, the acid, thus produced, is 
said to be perfect ; but if the basis predo- 
m'ma'e, the acid is considered as imperfect. 
Modern chymists distinguish the former iii 
Lain by the syllables icum, in English ic, 
and the latter in Latin by osum, and in 
English by ous : thus the perfect acid of 
nitre is called nccirlum nitricum, or nitric 
ac •! ; < he mpcrfect acid of nitre, acidum 
tatromm, or nitrous acid. There are some 
ca c. whereat! arid is capable of combi- 
nu ■ ith an excess or oxygen, in which 

is said f ' oxygenated • and some- 

uter. oxygenated. If the acidifiable 
basii be comb ned with oxygen, vet with- 
out showing any of the properties of an 
acid, the produce is then called an oxyd or 
oxyde : .hus iron exposed to the air or 
water attracts t'>e oxygen, and an oxyd of 
iron, the rust, is formed. The various acids 
employed medicinally are, the acetic, ben- 
zoic tartaric, carbonic, citric, muriatic, 
oxygenated muriatic, nitric, nitrous, sul- 
phuric and phosphoric. 

Acid aerial. See Carbonic acid. 
Acid acetic. See Acetum. 
For the other Acids look to the word 
Acidum. 

Acidifible base. See Acid. 
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Acidifying base. See Acid. 
Acidification. The formation of an 
acid ; also the impregnating of any thing 
with acid properties. 

Acidity. Aciditas. Sourness. 
Acids, animal. Those which are ob- 
tained from animals. See Acid. 

Acids dulcified. These are now called 
./Ethers. See Aether. 

Acids imperfect. Those acids are so 
called in the chymical nomenclature, which 
are not fully saturated with oxygen. Their 
names are ended in Latin by osum, and in 
English by ous : e. g. acidum nitrosum, or 
nitrous acid. 

Acids, mineral. Those acids which are 
found to exist in minerals, as the sulphu- 
ric, the nitric, &c. See Acid. 

Acids, peufect. An acid is termed per- 
fect in the chymical nomenclature, when it 
is completely saturated with oxygen. 
Their ;iamts are ended in Latin by icum, 
and in English by ic: e. g. acidum nitri- 
cum, or nitric acid. 

Acids, vegetable. Those which are 
found in the vegetable kingdom, as the ci- 
tric, mallic, acetic, &.c. See Acid. 

Acidulous water. Mineral waters, 
which contain so" great a quantity of car- 
bonic acid gas, as torender them acidulous, 
or gently tart to the taste. See Mineral 
•waters. 

Acidum aceticum. See Acetum. 
Acidum acetosum. See Acetum. 
Acidum jethereum. The sulphuric acid. 
Acidum aluminosum. The sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum Arsenicum. See Arsenic. 
Acidum benzoic um. See Benzoes. 
Acidum boraciccm. See Boracic acid. 
Acidum carbonicum. See Carbonic, acid. 
Acidum catholicon. The acid of sul- 
phur. 
Acidum citricum. See Citric acid. 
Acidum muriatcu.m. See Muriatic acid. 
Acidum nitricum. See Nitric acid. 
Acidum nitrosum. Sptritus nitri f u . 
mans, of the shops. The nitrous acid pos- 
sesses the same properties as the mtric 
but in a much inferior degree. 

Acidum nitrosum dilutum. This is the 
common aquafortis. Diluted nitrous acid 
possesses the same properties as the nitric 
acid, but in an infe-ior degree. 

Acidum PHosruoRiccM. See Phosphoric 
acid. r 

Acidum primogenium. The sulphuric 
acd. ' 

Acidum succinicum. See Succinic acid. 
Acidum sulphureum. The acid of sul- 
phur. 

Acidum sulphuricum. See Sulphuric 
acid. r 

Acibum sulphuricum dilutum. Aci 
dum ■vitriolicum diuutum. Spiritus vitrioli 
tenuis. 
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Acidum tertaricum. See Tartaric 
acid. 

Acidum yithiolicum. See Sulphuric 
acid. 

Acidum vitrioliccm dilutum. See 
.Acidum tuLphuricum dilutum. 

Take of sulphuric acid, a fluidounce and 
half. 

Distilled water, fourteen fluidounces and 
halt. Add the water to the acid gradually, 
and mix. 

Acies. Steel 

AnxKsiA. A loss of motion and strength. 

Acini iiiliosi. (Acinus, a grape-stone ; 
so called from their supposed resemblance.) 
The small glandiform bodies of the liver, 
which separate the bile from the blood 
were formerly so called: they are now, 
however, more properly termed penicilli. 
See Liver. I 

Acinifoum tunic. Tunica acinosa. The 
coat of the eye called the torea, because 
the ancients, who dissected brutes, observ- 
ed that, in them, it was usually of the co- 
lour ot an unripe grape. 

Acinus. (Agiape) The glands which 
grow together in clusters are called by some 
acini glandulosi. 

Acmasticos. A species of synochus, 
wherein the febrile heat continues of the 
same tenour to the end. Actuarius. 

Acme. (From ax/un a point.) The height 
or crisis of a disease. A term applied by 
physicians to that period or state ot a dis- 
ease in which it is at height. The ancients 
distinguished diseases into four stages : 

1. the arclie, die beginning or first aitack. 

2. Anabasis, ihe growth. 3. The acme, <he 
height. 4. Paracme, or the decline of the 
disease. 

Acmklia. See Achmclla. 

Acne. Acna, ttw». A small pimple, or 
hard tubercle on the face. Foesius says, 
that it is a sm.ll pustule or pimple, which 
arises usually about the time that the body 
is in full vigour. 

Acnestis. (From <t, priv. and x.vxw, to 
scratch.) That part of the spine of the 
back, which reaches from the metaphrenon, 
which is the part betwixt the shoulder- 
blades, to the loins. This part seems to 
have been originally called so In quadru- 
peds only, because they cannot reach it to 
scratch. 

Acoe. (akov) The sense of hearing 

Acoelios. (From * priv. and not\o;, the 
belly.) Without belly. It is applied to 
those who are so wasted, as to appear as if 
they had no belly. Galen. 

Acoitus. (Axcmc) An epithet for ho- 
nev, mentioned by Pliny: because it has 
no sediment, which is call -d x«t». 

Aconion. (Axsusv) A particular form 
of medicine among the ancient physicians, 
made of powders levigated, and probably 
like collyria for the disorders of the eyes 



Aco-sium. A little mortar. 
ACONITUM. (Of this plant various 

derivations are given by etymologists ; as, 
aw* a -whetstone or rock, because it is 
usually found in barren «nd rocky places : 
a, neg. and kovk, dust ; because it grows* 
Without ear ii or on barren situations: 
ojtovouc, to sharpen ,• because it was used in 
mtdicines intended t. quicken the sight: 
*>uev, ami, a dart ; because they poison darts 
therewith : or, axot'^Ojtc*/, to accelerate ; 
for it hastens death.) Aconue. Wolfs- 
bane. Monk's-hood. 

1. A genus Oi plants in the Linnaean sys- 
tem. Class, Polyiindria, Tiigynia. 

2. Tiie pharmacopoeia! n.ime of the com- 
mon, or blue, woli's-bane. Monk's-hood. 
Aconite. Camarum. Canicida. Cynococ- 
tanum. 

Aconitum napellus of Linnxus -.—folicr-um 
laciniis linearibus superne tatioribus, UneA 
exarutts. 

The aconite is cultivated in our garcljens 
as an ornament, but is spontaneous! y pro- 
duced in Germany, :nid Bome other north- 
ern parts of Europe. Every part of the 
plant is strongly poisonous, but the root is 
unquestionably the most powerful ; and 
when first chewed, imparts a slight sensa- 
tion of acrimooy, but afterwards, <-.n insensi- 
bility or st"por at the. apex of the tongue 
and apungent heat of the lips, gums, palate, 
and fauces are perceived, followed with a 
general tremor and sensation of chilliness. 
The juice applied to a wound, seemed to" 
affect the whole nervous system -, even by 
keeping it long in the hand, or on the bo- 
som, we are told, unpleasant symptoms 
have been produced. The fatal symptoms 
brought on by this poison are, convulsions, 
giddiness, insanity, violent purgings, both 
upwards and downwards, taintings, cold 
sweats, and de.itii itself* Dr Sloerk ap- 
pears to be the first who gave the wolf's- 
bane internally, as a medicine ; and since 
his experiments were published, 1762, it 
has been generally and successfully employ- 
ed in Germany and the northern parts of 
Europe, particularly as a remedy for ob- 
stinate rheumatisms ; and many cases are 
related where this disease was of several 
years duration, and had withstood the effi- 
cacy of other powerful medicines, as mer- 
cury, opium, antimony, cicuta, &c. yet, in 
a short time, were entirely cured by the 
aconitum. Instances are also given us of 
its good effects in gout, scrophulous swell- 
ings, venereal nodes, amaurosis, intermit- 
tent fevers, paralysis, ulceration, and 
scirrhus. This plant has been generally 
prepared as an extract or inspissated juice, 
after the manner directed in the Edin- 
burgh and many of the foreign pharmaco- 
poeias : its efficacy is much diminished on 
being long kept Like all virulent me- 
dicines, it should first be administered in 
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small doses. Stoerk recommends two 
grains of 'die extract 1 1 be rubbed into a 
powder, with two drums of sugar, and to 
begin with ttn grains of this powder, two or 
three times a day. We find, however, that 
the extract is often given from one grain 
to ten for a dose ; and Stoll, Scherekbeck- 
er, and others, increased this quantity con- 
siderably. Instead of the extract, a tinc- 
ture has been made of the dried leaves, 
mareraied in six times their weight of 
spirits of wine, and forty drops given for a 
dose Some writers say that the n:ipellus 
is not poisonous in Sweden, Poland, &c. 
but it should be noted that the napellus 
which is not poisonous, is the Aconitum 
lycoctonum of Linnaeus. 

Acopoir. (From a, priv. and \wrou, weari- 
ness.) It signifie 3 originally whatever is a 
remedy against weariness, and is vised in 
this sense by Hippocrates. Aph viii. lib. 
ii. But in time, the word was applied to 
ce/tain ointments. 

Acopa. According to Galen and Puu- 
lus iEgineta, the Acopa Pharmaca are re- 
medies for indispositions of body which are 
caused by long or vehement motion. So 
are medicines against lassitudes. 

Acor. Acidity. It is sometimes used 
to express that sourness in the stomach 
contracted by indigestion, and from whence 
flatulencies and acid belching arise. 

Acobdisa. An obsolete term for Indian 
tutty. 

AconiA. (From *, priv. and jtoge* to sa- 
tiate.) Insatiability. In Hippocrates, it 
means a good appetite and digestion. 

Acorites VIN17M. (From anopou, galan- 
gal.) A wine mentioned by Dioscorides, 
made with galangal, liquorice, &c. infused 
wim wine. 

ACORN. The fruit of the oak. Acorns 
were the food of the first ages ; but when 
corn was cultivated, acorns were neglect- 
ed. They- are of little use with us, except 
for fattening hogs and other cattle and 
poultry. Among the Spaniards, the acorn, 
or glans iberica, is said to have long remain- 
ed a delicacy, and to have been served 
up in the form of a dessert. In dearths, 
acorns have been sometimes dried, ground 
into meal, and baked as bread. Bartholin 
relates that they are used in Norway for 
this purpose. The inhabitants of Ohio held 
out a long siege without any other food; 
and in a time of scarcity in France, A. D. 
1709, they recurred to this food. But 
they are said to be hard of digestion, and 
to occasion headaches, flatulency, and 
colics In Smoland, however, many in- 
stances occur, in which they have supplied 
a salutary and nutritious food. With this 
view they are previously boiled in water 
and separated from their husks, and then 
dried and ground; and the powder is 
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mixed with about one half, or one third 
of corn fiour. A decoction of acorns is re- 
puted good against dysenteries and colics ; 
and ■■: pessary of them is said to be u.-eful 
in immoderate fluxes of the menses. Some 
have recommended the powder of acorns 
in intermittent fever; and in Brunswick, 
they mix it with warm ale, and administer 
it for producing a sweat in cases of erysipe- 
las. Acorns roasted and bruised have re- 
strained a violent diarrhoea. For other 
medical uses to which they have been ap- 
plied, see Murray's Appar. Medic, vol. i. 
page 100. 

From some late reports of the Academy 
of Sciences, at Petersburgh. we learn that 
acorns are the best substitute to coffee 
that has been hit herlo known. To commu- 
nicate to them the oily properties of coffee, 
the following process is recommended. 
When the acorns have been toasted brown, 
add fresh butter in small pieces to them, 
while hot in the ladle, and stir them with 
ca-e, or cover the ladle and shake it, that 
the whole may be well mixed. The acorns 
of the Holm oak are formed at Venice into 
cups about one inch and an half in diame- 
ter, and somewhat less in depth. They are 
used for dressing leather and instead of 
galls for dyeing woollen cloth black. 
Acoutinus. A lupin. 
ACORUS. (A*oj>o v , from xop. the pupil; 
because it was esteemed good for disorders 
of the eyes.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Hex- 
andria. Order, Digynia. Sweet-flag. 
Sweeet-rush. 

Acorus calamus. The systematic name 
for the calamus aromaticus. See Calamus ' 
aromaticus. 

Aconus palusthis. See Iris palustris. 
Acorcs vi:rus. See Calamus aromati- 
cus. 

Acorus vulgaris See Iris palustris. 
Acos. (From *xi fjiu.i, to heal.) A remedy 
or cure. 

Acosmia. (From at, neg. and mv/jlik, 
beautiful.) Baldness; ill health: irregularity, 
particularly of the critical days of fevers. 

Acoste. (From ax r,i, barley.) An an- 
cient food made of barley. 

ACOUSTIC A. (Jlcouslica, sc. medica- 
mania ,■ hkov^mx from anouuv to hear.) He- 
me lies which are employed with a view to 
restore the sense of hearing, when wanting 
or diminished. No internal remedies of 
this kind are known to produce any uniform 
effect. 

Acoustic nerves. See Auditory nerves. 
Acoustic duct. The external' passage of 
the ear. 

ACOUSTICS. That branch of general 
science which treats on the origin, propa- 
gation, and percept,on of sound. 

Acua. (Arab.) Acrai nymphomania. Ex. 
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cessive venereal appetite. The time of 
menstruation. 

Alhacia. (From a., priv. and xpwc.;, 
strength.) Acrasia. Acratta, Debility, or 
impotence, fn.m relaxation or lost tone of 
the parts. Hippocrates. 

Acraipaia. (From <t, neg. and KpAimxtx, 
surfeit.) Acr<epalo8. Remedies for tlie ef- 
fects of a debauch, 

Acratikma. (From output! ev, unmixed 
wine.) A breakfast among the old Greeks, 
consisting of a morsel of bread, soaked in 
pure unmixed wine. The derivation of this 
word is the s^me as Acrasiu, because tUe 
wine used on this occasion was not mixed 
with water. 

Achatomkli. (From oxpiUcv, pure wine ; 
and fj.i/.i, honey.) Mulsum, or wine mixed 
with honey. 

Acre (From eutpoe, extreme.) The ex- 
tremity of the nose 

Aciiea. (From ax^cs, extreme.) Acrote- 
ria. The extremities, i e. the legs, arms, 
nose, and tsars. 

Ach.hpalo.-. See Acrurpala. 

Achkbkia. (From ax.pt€nc, accurate.) An 
exact and accurate description and diag 
nosis, or distinction of diseases. 

AC UID (Acris.) A term employed in 
medicine to express a taste, the character 
istic of which is pungency joined with heal . 

ACRIMONY. (Acrimonia, from acris, 
acrid.) This term is used to expres- a 
quality in substances by winch they irri- 
tate, corrode, or dissolve others. It has 
been supposed until ven lately, there were 
acid and alkaline acrimonies in the blood, 
which produced certain diseases; and al- 
though the humoral pathology is nearly 
exploded, the term vein real acrimony and 
some others are till and must be retained. 

Acnis. Any fractured extremity. 

AcnisiA. (From a, priv. and x(W, to 
judge or separate.) A turbulent state of a 
disease, which will scarce!} suffer any 
judgment to be formed thereof 

Achitls. (From *, neg. aid xyvm, to 
judge.) Disease withoul regular crisis, the 
event of wh ch is hazardous to judge. 

Achobystia. (From axgoc, extreme, 
and 0va>, to cover.) The extremity of the 
prepuce. 

AenocHEiniA. (From cotgc?, extreme, and 
X ( i$ :l hand.) An exercise among the an- 
cients. Probably a species of wrestling, 
Where they only held bv the hands. 

Acrociieiresis. (From etxgu:, extreme, 
and x ( '%> a hand.) Gorrams says, it signi- 
fies the arm from the elbow to the ends of 
the fingers ; x u i signifying the arm, from 
the scapula to the fingers' end. 

\i aocaoROOir. (From ou^cc, extreme, 
and x°i^''t * string.) Galen describes it as 
a round excrescence on the skin, with a 
slender base ; and that it hath its name 
because of its situation on the surface of 



the skin. The Greeks call that excrescence 
an achrochordon, where something hard con- 
cretes under the skin, which is rather 
rough, of the same colour as the skin, slen- 
der at the base, and broader above. Their 
size rarely exceeds that of a bean. 

Acrocolia. (From «.tgof, extreme, and 
xuaov, a limb.) These are the extremities 
ol animals, winch are used in food, as the 
feet of calves, swine, sheep, oxen, or lambs, 
and of the broths of which, jellies are 
frequently made. Castellus from Budaeus 
adds, that the internal parts of animals 
are also called by this name ; in English 
giblets. 

AcunoLENiox. Castellus says it is the 
same as Olicranon 

Ackomania. (From ax^o;, extreme, and 
/AMU madne.-s.) Total or incurable mad- 
ness. 

Achojiion. (From ootgoy, extremity, and 
ufxK y the shoulder.) A process of the sca- 
pula or shoulder-blade. See Scapula. 

Ackomphalium. (hx.fofxya.xcv, from oitjor, 
extreme, ,,nd opquxos, the navel.) Acrom- 
phalon. The tip of the navel. 

AcadMPHALON. See Act%mphalium. 

AcnoxiA. (From ttx.gov, the extremity.) 
I he amputation of any extremity, as a fin- 
g r or toe. 

A tit. pathos. (From ctxt>nc, extreme, and 
&>*9«, a disease.) Acropathus. It signifies 
literally a disease at the top or superior 
part. Hippocrates in his treatise D. Su- 
per ("cetatione applies it to the internal ori- 
fice ot the uterus ; and in Praedict. lib. ii. 
to cancers, which appear on the surface of 
the body. 

Aciiopathus. See Acropathos. 

Acropi -. (From *xgoi>, die extremity, and 
<>4, the voice.) Imperfect articulation, from 
a fault in the torgue. 

Aeiioros'rniA (From ctx^oc, extreme, and 
trio-fa, the prepuce.) The exiremi'.y of the 
prepuce ; or that part which is cut off* in 
circumcision. 

Acuopsilon. (From axger, extreme, and 
4«A0f, naked.) The extremity of the de- 
nuded glans penis. 

AcnospKLns (From ax^ov, the extremity, 
and -ra-sxoc, black ) Acvospclus. The bromus 
Dioscoridis, or wild oat grass ; so called 
because its ears, or tops, are often of a 
blackish colour. 

Achospklus. See Acrospelos. 

Aciiotlria. (From axgos, extreme.) The 
extreme parts of the body, as the hands, 
feet, nose, &c. 

Acrotluiasmus. (From ax^oTn^ct, ex- 
trtmitits, and this from ax§o?, summits.) 
T!ie amputation of an extremity. 

Acrothvjiiox. (From au^os, extreme, 
and 3-UjUoc, thyme.) Acrothymia. Acrothy- 
mium. A sort of wart, described by Cel- 
sus, as hard, rough, with a narrow basis, 
aud broad top ; the top is of the colour ot 
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thyme ; it easily splits and bleeds. This 
tumour is also called Thymus. 

Act.ba. (F.om ctyu, to break.) Acte. 
The eider-tree, so called from its being ea- 
sily broken. See Sambucus. 

Actine. The herb liunias or Napus. 

Actinobolismcs (From cLiiltv, a ray , and 
$ai\ha>, to cast out.) Irradiation. It is ap- 
plied to the spirits, conveying the inclina- 
tions of the mind to the bt.dy : it is also 
called Diradiatio. 

ACTION (From ago, to act.) Any fa- 
culty, power, or function of die body, 
which, by physiologists are usually divided 
into vital, animal, or natural. The vital 
functions, or actions, are those which are 
absolutely neces-ary to life, and without 
which animals cannot exist ; as the action 
of the heart, lungs, and arteries. The natu- 
ral function.-, are those which are instrumen- 
tal m repairing the several ios«es which 
the body sustains : digestion, and the for- 
mation of chj le, &c fall under this head. 
The animal actions are those which we per- 
form at will, as muscular motion, and all 
the voluntary motions oi the body. Each 
part of the bodytis also said to have an ac- 
tion peculiar to itself. 

ACTON WA'l Fit. A purging water 
procured from Acton, a village near Lon- 
don, where is a well that affords it. This 
is >ne oi die strongest purg-mg waters near 
Londfljp ; and has been drank in the quan- 
tity of from one to three pints in a morning, 
against scorbutic and cutaneous affections. 
This medical spring is no longer resorted 
to by the public. 

Actual. This word is applied to any 
thing endued with a propeny or virtue 
wh cli acts by an immediate power inherent 
in it : it is the reverse of potential ; thu9, 
a red-hot iron or fire is called an actual 
cautery, in contradistinction from caustics, 
which are called potential cauteries. Boil- 
ing water is actually hot ; brandy, produ- 
cing heat in the body, is potentially hot, 
though of itself cold. 

Actuation. (From ago, to act.) That 
change wrought on a medicine, or any 
thing taken into the body, by the vital heat, 
which is necessary, in order to make it 
act and have its effect, is called its actua- 
tion. 

Acuitas. Acrimony. 

Acuitio. (From acuo, to sharpen.) 
The sharpening an acid medicine by an ad- 
dition of something more acid ; or in gene- 
ral, the increasing the force of any medi- 
cine, by an addition of something that hath 
the same sort of operation in a greater de- 
gree. 

Aculon. (From *, neg. and n.v\ca>, to 
roll round ; so called because its fruit is 
not involved in a cup,or sheath, like others.) 
Acuhs The fruit or acorn of the ilex, or 
scarlet oak. 



Aculos. See Aculon. 

Acumen. A point. The extremity ot a 
bone. 

Acupunctura. (From acus, a neeaie, 
and punctura, a prick.) Acupuncture; 
bidding perfOimed by making many small 
punctures. 

Acurib. Plumbum, or lead. 

Acuron. (Fiom <i, neg. and xuga, to 
happen.) A nam- of the Aitsma .- so tail- 
ed because it produces no effect it taken 
internally. 

Acusr-ASTORis A name of the Scandix 
anthriscus, the shepherd's needle, or Ve- 
nus's comb. See Scandix. 

Acdte. Morbus ucutus. A disease 
which is attended with violent symptoms, 
terminates in a few days, and is attended 
with danger. It is opposed to a chronic 
disease, which is slow in its progress, and 
not so generally dangerous. 

Acutexaculum. (From acus, a needle, 
and tenaculum, a handle.) Heister calls 
the port aiguille by this name. It is the 
handle for a needle, to make it penetrate 
easily when st.ching a wound. 

Acyisis. (From a, neg. and x.va>, to con- 
ceive.) In V. gel's nosology it signifies ade- 
fect of conception, or barrenness in women. 

Actkus. (From *, priv and xug&c, autho- 
rity ; so named from its little nute in me- 
dicine.) The Arnica montanu, or German 
leopard' s-bane See Arnica. 

Ad.emoni a. (From *, priv. and <Tou//a>v, a 
genius or fortune.) The restlessness and 
anxiety :elt in acute levers. 

Adaiges. Sal-ammoniac, or muriate of 
ammonia. See Murias ammonite. 

Ad am as. (From a, neg. and fctfxctai, to 
conqu< r ; as not being easily broken.) The 
adamant or diamond, the most precious of 
all si oiks, and which was formerly sup- 
posed to contain extraordinary cordial vir- 
tues. 

Adamitta. Adamitum. A hard stone 
in the bladder. 

Adam's Apple. See Pomun Adami. 

Adam's needle. Yucca gloriosa of Lin- 
nxus. The roots of this plant are thick 
and tuberous, and are used by the Indians 
instead of bread; being first reduced into 
a coarse meal. This, however, is only in 
times of scarcity. 

Adarces. (From n, neg. and SigKui, to 
see.) A saltish concretion found about the 
reeds and grass in marshy grounds in Gala- 
tia, and so called because it hides them. It 
is used to clear the skin with, in leprosies, 
tetters, &.c. Dr. Plott gives an account of 
this production in his Natural History of 
Oxfordshire. It was formerly in repute for 
cleansing the skin from freckles. 

Adariges. An ammoniacal salt. 

Adarneck. Auripigmentum, or orpi- 
ment 

Adartkulation See Arthrodia. 
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Addk.piiaoia. (From aJ'w, abundantly, 
and <pxyuv, to eat.) It satiability. A vo- 
racious appetite. See Bulimia. 

AuniTAME.v i -ijm. (From addo,to add.) 
A term Formerly employed as synonymous 
with epiphysis, but now only applied to two 
po tiont ')f sutures of the skull. See 
Lambdoidal and Squamous Sutures. 

Annrr amentum coli. See Appendicu- 
la c<zci vermiformit. 

ADDUCTOR. (From ad, and duco, to 
draw.) A drawer or contractor. A name 
given to several muscles, whose office is to 
bring forwards or draw together those 
parts of the body to which they are annex- 
ed. 

ADDUCTOR BREVIS FEMORIS. Ad- 
ductor femoris secundum of Douglas. Tri- 
ceps secundus of Winslow. A muscle, 
which, with the adductor longus And magnus 
femoris forms the triceps adductor femoris. 
It is situated on the posterior part of the 
thigh, arising tendinous from the os pubis 
near its joining with the opposite os pubis 
below, and behind the adductor longus femo- 
ris, and is inserted, tendinous and fleshy, 
into the inner and upper part of the linea 
aspera, from a liule below the trochanter 
minor, to the beginning of the insertion of 
the adductor longus. See Triceps adductor 
femoris. 

Adductor femoiiis primus. See Ad- 
ductor longus femoris. 

Adductor fkmohis secundus. See 
Adductor brevis femoris. 

Adductor femoiiis TEnTius. See Ad- 
ductor magnus femoris. 

ADDUCTOB femoris auiiiTus. See Ad- 
ductor maxims femoris. 

ADDUCTOR INDICIS PEDIS. An ex- 
ternal interosseous muscle of the fore-toe, 
which arises, tendinous and fleshy, by two 
origins, from the root of the inside of the 
metatarsal bone of the fore-toe, from the 
outside of the root of the metatarsal bone 
of the great-toe, and from the os cune- 
iforme internum. It is inserted, tendi- 
nous, into the inside of the root of the first 
joint of the fore-toe. Its use is to pull the 
tbre-toe inwards from the rest of the small 
toes. 

ADDUCTOR LONGUS FEMORIS. Ad- 
ductor femoris primus of Douglas. Triceps 
mimu of Winslow. A muscle situated on 
the posterior part of the thigh, which, with 
the adductor brevis, and magnus femoris, 
forms the tri ceps adductor femoris. It arises 
by a pretty strong roundish tendon, from 
the upper and interior part of the os pubis, 
and ligament of its synchondrosis, on the 
inner side of the pectineus, and is inserted 
along the middle part of the linea aspera. 
See Triceps adductor femoris. 

ADDUCTOR MAGNUS FEMORIS. 
Adductor femoris tertius et quartus of Doug- 
las. Triceps magnus of Winslow. A mus- 
cle which, with the adductor brevis fe- 



moris, and the adductor longus femoris, 
forms the Triceps adductor femoris. It ari- 
ses from the symphysis pubis, and all along 
the flat edge of the thyroid foramen, from 
whence it goes to be inserted into the linea 
aspera throughout its whole length. See 
Triceps adductor femoris. 

ADDUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI PEDIS. 
An internal interosseous muscle of the foot. 
It arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the in- 
side of the root of the metatarsal bone of 
the little-toe. It is inserted, tendinous, 
into the inside of the root of the first joint 
of the little-toe. Its use is to pull the lit- 
tle-toe inwards. 

Adductor ocur.r. See Rectus intermix 
ocidi. 

Anni-cTon pollicis. See Adductor polli- 
cis man as , 

ADDUCTOR POLLICIS MANUS. Ad- 
ductor pollicis. Adductor ad minimum digi- 
tus. A muscle of the thumb, situated on 
the hand, which arises, fleshy, from almost 
the whole length of the metacarpal bone 
that sustains the middle finger; from 
thence its fibres are collected together. It 
is inserted, tendinous, into the inner part 
of the root of the first bone of the thumb. 
Its use is to pull the thumb towards the 
fingers. 

ADDUCTOR POLLICIS PEDIS. An- 
tithenar of Winslow. A muscle of the great 
toe, situated on the foot : it arises, by a 
long thin lendon, from the os calcis, from, 
the os cuboides, from the os cuneiforme 
externum, and from the root of the meta- 
tai s:d bone of the second toe. It is insert- 
ed into the external os sesamoideum, and 
root of the metatarsal bone of the great toe. 
Its use is to bring this toe nearer to the rest. 
Adductor PROsTAT-t. A name given by 
Sanctorini to a muscle which he also calls 
Levater prostata, and which Winslow calls 
Prostatitis superior. Albinus, from its of- 
fice, had very properly called it compressor 
prosi'tntx. See Compressor prostatic. 

ADDUCTOIt TEItTII DIGITI PEDIS. 
An internal interosseous muscle of the foot, 
that arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the 
roots of the metatarsal bones of the third 
and little toe. It is inserted, tendirltms, in- 
to the outside of the root of the first joint 
of the thud toe. Its use is to pull the third 
toe outward. 

A dec. Sour milk, or butter-milk. 
Adecia. See .ldectos. 
Adectos. Adecia. (From <*, priv. and 
faxw, to bite.) An epithet of those medi- 
cines which relieve from pain, by removing 
the uneasy situation caused by the stimu- 
lus of acrimonious medicines. 

Adklphia, ('Afixytx, a relation.) Hip- 
pocrates calls diseases by this name that 
resemble each other. 

Viii.moma. (From a, priv. and fxtuw, a 
genus or divinity or fortune.) Hippocrates 
uses this word for uneasiness, restlessness, 
• D 
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or anxiety felt in acute diseases, and some 
hysteric fits. 

ADEN. (AJ>, a gland.) A gland. A 
bubo. See Gland. 

Adexifoioi. C ' Jldeniformis ; from ttfm, 
a gland, s\\Ci forma, resemblance.) Glandi- 
form, or resen. b ling' a gland. A term some- 
times applied to the prostate gland. 

Adenuentis. An epithet applied to ul- 
cers winch eat and destroy the glands. 

ADENOGRAPHY (From aJ„ v , a gland, 
and >ga<p<«), to write.) A treatise on the 
glands. See Gland. 

Adenoides. Glandiform : resembling a 
gland. An epithet applied also to the 
prostate gland. 

ADENOLOGY. (From afm, a gland, 
and xoyot;, a treatise.) The doctrine of the 
glands. See Gland. 

Adenous abscess. (Mscessus adenosus ; 
from a.i»v, a gland.) A hard glandular ab- 
scess, which suppurates slowly. 

ADsruAGiA. (From aJ~»v, abundantly, 
and qxytn, to eat.) Insatiate appetite. See 
Bulimia. 

ADEPS. Fat. An oily secretion from 
the blood into the cells of the cellular mem- 
brane. See Fat. 

ADEPS ANSERINUS. Goose-grease. 

ADEPS SUILLiE. Hog's-lard. 

Adepta Medicina. So Paracelsus calls 
that which treats of the diseases that are 
contracted by celestial operations, or com- 
municated from heaven. 

Adepta Philosophia. Adept philoso- 
phy. It is that philosophy, whose end is 
the transmutation of minerals, and a uni- 
versal remedy. 

Adepts. (From adipiscor, to obtain.) 
Skilful alchymists. Such are called so as 
pretend to some extraordinary skill in chy- 
mistry ; but these have too often proved 
either enthusiasts or impostors. The pro- 
fessors of the Adepta Philosophia are also 
called Adepts. 

Adflatus. A blast : a kind of erysipe- 
las. 

Adhatoba, The Malabar nut-tree, which 
is a species of Justicia. It is used in India 
for expelling the dead foetus in an abortion, 
which it is said is the meaning of the word 
in the Zevlandic language. 

ADHjESION. (From adhxreo, to stick 
to.) The growing together of parts. 

ADHiESIVE INFLAMMATION. A 
term lately introduced into Surgery, to ex- 
press that species of inflammation which 
terminates by an adhsesion of the inflamed 
surfaces. 

Adhesive plaster. A plaster made of 
common litharge plaster and resin, is so 
called because it is used for its adhesive 
properties. See Emplastrwn resinx. 

Adiachytos. (From a., peg. and fttt%im t 
to ibdii.se, scatter, or be profuse.) Decent 
in point of dress. Hippocrates thinks the 
dress of a fop derogatory from the physi- 



cian; though thereby he hides his ignf). 
ranee, and obtains the good opinion of his 
patients. 

ADIANTHUM. Adiantum. (aJWov, 
from a, neg. and Jctiva, to grow wet ; so 
called because its leaves are not easily 
made wet.) Maidenhair. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Cryptogamia. Order, Filices. 

ADIANTHUM CAPILLUS VENERIS. 
Maiden-hair. The leaves of this plant are 
somewhat sweet and austere to the palate, 
and possess mucilaginous qualities. A sy- 
rop, the syrop de capillaire is prepared 
from them, which is much esteemed in 
France. Orange-flower water and a pro- 
portion of honey, it is said, are usually add- 
ed. It acts chiefly as a demulcent, sheath- 
ing the inflamed sides of the glottis. 

Adianthum adreum. The Polytrichum 
commune of Linna:us. It possesses, in an 
inferior degree, astringent virtues : and was 
formerly given in diseases of the lungs, and 
calculous complaints. 

Adiaphorous. A term which implies 
the same with neutral ; and is particu- 
larly used of some spirits and salts, 
which are neither of an acid nor alkaline 
nature. 

Adialneustia. (From the privative 
particle a, and ftMrvtm, perspiro. (A di- 
minution or obstruction of natural perspi- 
ration, and that in which the ancients 
chiefly placed the cause of fevers. 

Adiarrh<ea. (From tt f priv. and fixppice, 
to flow out or through.) A total suppres- 
sion of all the necessary evacuations from 
the bowels. 

Adiathorosus. A spirit distilled from- 
tartar. 

Adibat. Mercury. 

Adice. (a<T/jc».) A nettle. 

ADIPOCIRE. (From adeps, fat, and 
cera, wax.) A substance that resembles 
soap, formed by a conversion of animal 
matter, placed under certain circumstances. 
Whole bodies have been found converted 
into this substance. 

Adipose membrane. (Jllembrana adipo- 
sa, from adeps, fat.) The fat collected in 
the cells of the cellular membrane. See 
Fat. 

Adipsan. So the Greeks called medi- 
cines, &c. which abate thirst. Hippocrates 
applied this word to oxymel. 

ADIPSIA. (From a, neg. and fil-Jt, 
thirst.) A want of thirst. A genns of dis- 
ease in the class locules, and oader dyso- 
rexia of Cullen's Nosology. It is mostly 
symptomatic of some disease of the brain. 

Adipsos. So the Greeks culled the Egyp- 
tian palm-tree, whose fruit is said to be the 
Myrobalans. The tree is called adipsot, 
because its fruit quencheth thirst. Theo- 
phrastus calls this tree Balanos. Adipsos 
is also a name for liquorice. 

Adihise. Ammoniacal salt. 
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Ad.iutoiuvm. (From ad aniLjuto, to 
help,) A tume of the humerus, from its 
usefulness in lifting- up the fore-arm. 

Adjcvaxtia. Whatever assists in obvi- 
ating disease. 

ADNATA TUNICA. {Adnata, from ad- 
nascor, to grow to.) AUmginea oculi. Tu- 
nica albuginea oculi. This membrane is 
mostly confounded with the conjunctiva. 
It is, however, thus formed: five of the 
muscles which move the eye, take their 
origin from the bottom of the orbit, and 
the sixth arises from the edge of it; they 
are all inserted, by a tendinous expansion, 
into the anterior part of the tunica scleroti- 
ca ; which expansion gives the whiteness 
peculiar to the fore-part of the eye. It lies 
betwixt the sclerotica and conjunctiva. 

Anoc. Milk. 

AnoNioN. (From A<fa>w the youth from 
whose blood it was feigned to have sprung.) 
.'Idonium. Southernwood. 

ADOPTER. Tubus intermedins . A chy- 
mical instrument used to combine reiorts to 
the cucurbits or matrasses in distillation, 
with retorts instead of receivers. 

Anon. A sort of corn, called also spelta. 

Ados. Water in which red-hot iron is ex- 
tinguished. 

An pondus omnium. The weight of the 
whole. These words. are inserted in phar- 
maceutical preparat'ons,, or prescriptions, 
when the las,t ingredient ought to weigh as 
much as all the others put together. 
Aura hhiza. Blancard says the root of 
the Aristolochia is thus named. 

Adrachxf. The strawberry bay-tree. ■ 
A species of Arbutus. 

Aiiiia.m. fos-il salt. 

Aiiraragi. (Indian.) Garden-saffron. 

AnuonoLON. (From aJgof large, and 
j2a>Kcc, .1 globe, bole, ar'mass.) Indian bdel- 
lium, which is coarser than the Arabian. 

Adstriclion. Costiveness. 

ADSTRINGENTS. See Astringents. 

Adl'stion-. An inflammation about the 
brain, and its membrane, with a hollow- 
ness of the eyes, a pale colour, and a dry 
body. • 

In Surgery, adustion signifies the same 
as cauterization, and means the application 
of any substance to the animal body, which 
acts like fire. The ancient surgeons, espe- 
cially the Arabians, were remarkably fond 
of having recourse to adustion in local dis- 
eases : but the use of actual heat is very 
rarely admitted by the moderns. 

Adventitious. Any thing thataccklen. 
tally, and not in the common course of na- 
tural causes, happens to make a part of ano- 
ther ; as the glands in strumous cases are 
said to be adventitious glands, in distinction 
from those which are naturally produced. 
Jt is also used in opposition to hereditary ; 
thus gout and scrofula are sometimes here- 
liUry, and very often adventitious, they 



having never before been known in the 
family. 

Any Abanga. The palm of the island 
of St. Thomas, from which is prepared 
Themel's restorative. 

ADYNAMIA. (AcW/^* : from =t, priv. 
and <S~vva.fxi(, power.) A defect of vital powpr. 

ADYNAMIC. The second errder of 'the 
class neuroses of Cullen's Nosology ; it com- 
prehends snycope, dyspepsia, and hypochon- 
driasis. 

Adynamox (From *, neg. and S'uvtt./Aic, 
strength.) Adynamum. Among ancient 
physicians, it signified a kind of weak fac- 
titious wine, prepared from must, boiled 
down with water ; to be given to patients 
to whom pure or genuine wine might be 
hurtful. 

-'EnoiA. (From aifaa, modesty ; or from 
*, neg. and ufa, to see ; as not being de- 
cent to the sight.) The pudenda, or parts 
of generation. 

•iEdopsofhia. (From ztfui, pudenda, n 
■^ncpice, to break wind.) A term used by 
Sauvages and Sagar, to signify a flatus 
from the bladder, or from the womb, ma,» 
king its escape through the vagina. 

./Egagropii.us. (From nryxygo;, a wild 
goat, and pila, a ball.) A^gagrophila. 

1. A ball found in the stomach of deer, 
goats, hogs, horned cattle, as cows, &.c. 
It consists of hairs which they have swal- 
lowed from licking themselves. They are 
of different degrees of hardness, but have 
no medicinal virtues. Some rank these balls 
among the Bezoars. Hieronymus Velschius 
wrote a treatise on the virtues of this. 

2. A species of conferva found in Wallen- 
fenmoor, from its resembling these concre- 
tions, is also so named. 

iEoiAs. A white speck on the pupil of 
the eye, which occasions a dimness of sight. 

./Eg ides, Aglia. A disorder of the eyes 
mentioned hy Hippocrates. Foesius thinks 
the disease consists of small cicatrices in 
the eye, caused by an afflux of corrosive 
humours upon the part. But in pne pas- 
sage of Hippocrates, Foesius says it signifies 
small white concretions of humours which 
stick upon the pupil, and obscure the 
sight. 

iEGiniorj. A collyrium or ointment for 
inflammations and defluxions of the eyes. 

JF.ciLors. Wild fescue grass. This plant 
is called agilops from its supposed virtue 
in curing the disorder named ./Egylops. It 
is a species qf Bromus in the Linnxan sys- 
tem. 

t-Eginetia. Malabrian broom rape. A 
species of Orobanche. 

iEGis. Achhjs. A film on the eye. 

/Egoceras. (From «/|, a goat, and xejac, 
a horn : so called, because the pods were 
supposed to resemble the horns of a goat.) 
Fccnugreek. See Trigonella Fctnum-grxaem , 
and Bouceras. 
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-/Egolethron. (From ai£, a goat, and 
oxeSgcc, destruction ; so nanied from the 
opinion of its being- poisonous to goats.) 
Tournetbrt says it is the Chamarododen- 
dron ; now the Azelxa pontica of Linnxus. 

JEiGoxYcmfs . (From ou| , a goat, and 
n.vu£ , a hoot ; because of the hardness of the 
seed.) Cromwell. See Lithospermum. 

JEJ30POD1UM. (From atf , a goat, and 
^"t, a foot ; from its supposed resemblance 
to a goat's foot.) Goatweed. A genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Pcn- 
tandria Order, Digynia. 

iEeoPODiuM. poiiAGRAiiiA. (Podagraria, 
from its use in curing the podagra, or gout.) 
Goatweed. This plant is sedative, and 
was formerly applied to mitigate pains of 
gout, and to relieve piles, but not now em- 
ployed. In its earlier state it is tender 
and esculent. 

iEeorRosoroif. (From m^, a goat, and 
tirgotrarTrov , a face ; so called because goats 
are subject to defects in the eyes, or from 
having in it some ingredients named after 
the goat.) A name of a lotion for the eyes, 
when inflamed. 

iEGYLOPS. From *,£, a goat, and a-^, 
an eye.) A disease so named from the sup- 
position ihat goats were very subject to it. 
The term means a sore just under the in- 
ner angle of the eye. The best modern sur- 
geons seem to consider the jegylops only as 
a stage of the fistula lachrymalis. Paulus 
iEgineta calls it anchylops, before it bursts, 
and segilops after. When the skin covering 
the lachrymal sac has been for some time in- 
flamed, or subject to frequent returning in- 
flammations, it most commonly happens 
that the puncta lachrymalia are affected by 
it ; and the fluid, not having an opportunity 
of passing off by them, distends the infla- 
med skin, so that at last it becomes sloughy, 
and bursts externally. This is that state of 
the disease which is called perfect aigylops, 
or cegylops. 

iEGiTTiA muscata. See Hibiscus abel- 
nioscnus. 

/Egyptiacum. A name given to different 
unguents of the detergent or corrosive kind. 
We meet with a black, a red, a white, a 
simple, a compound, and a magistral JEgyp- 
tiacum. The simple iEgyptiacum, which is 
that usually found in our shops, is a compo- 
sition of verdigris, vinegar, and honey, 
boiled to a consistence. It is usually sup- 
posed to take its name from its dark colour, 
■wherein it resembles that of the natives of 
Egypt. It is improperly called an unguent, 
as there is no oil, or rather fat, in it. 

JEsTrTiUM Pharmacuh ad atjres. j£tius 
speaks of this as excellent for deterging 
foetid ulcers of the ears, which he says it 
cures, though the patient were born with . 
them. 

jEiglucf.s. (From tttt, always and yKvx.vs } 
sweet.) A sweetish wine, or must. 



iEiPATUEiA. (From cut, always, and 
/nra.6of, a disease.) Any disease of long 
duration, 

iENEA. (From <es, brass, so called be- 
cause it was formerly" made of brass.) A 
catheter} 

TEon. The spinal marrow. 

iEoNESis. Fermentation. Sprinkling of 
the whole body. 

iEoNioN. The sedum majus, or common 
house-leek 

JEora. (From otJigE*, to lift up, to sus- 
pend on high.) Exercise without muscular 
action ; as swinging. A species of exercise 
used by the ancients, and of which Aetius 
gives the following account. Gestation, 
while it exercises the body, the body seems 
to be at rest. Of the motion there are se- 
veral kinds. F'irst, swinging in a hammock, 
which, at the decline of a fever, is beneficial. 
Secondly, being carried in a litter, in which 
the patient either sils, or lies along. It is 
useful when the gout, stone, or such other 
disorder, attends, as does not admit of vio- 
lent motions. Thirdly, riding in a chariot, 
which is of service in most chronical disor- 
ders ; especially before the more violent 
exercises can be admitted. Fourthly, sail- 
ing in a ship, or boat. This produces va- 
rious effects, according to the different 
agitation of the waters, and, in many tedi- 
ous chronical disorders, is efficaciou- be- 
yond what is observed from the most skilful 
administration of drugs. These are instan- 
ces of a passive exercise. 

iEauE. Equally. The same as ana. 

AER. The fluid which surrounds the 
globe. See Air and Atmosphere. 

vEpos An excrescence , or protuberance. 

./Era. Darnel, or lolium. 

Iritis The Anagallis, or pimpernell. 

AEROLOGIA. (A»po\oyix : from co>e, the 
air, and xcycc, a discourse.) Aerologice. 
Aerology. That part of medicine which 
treats of the nature and properties of air. 

Aerologice. See Aerologia. 

Aeromeli Honey, dew ; also a name 
for manna. 

Aeuophobi. (From otug, air, and qogos, 
fear) According to Ccchus Aurelianus, 
some phrenetic patients are afraid of a lucid 
and others of an obscure air: and these he 
calls aervphobi. 

Aerophobia. Fear of air, or wind. 
A symptom of the phrenitis ; also a name 
of Hydrophobia. 

Aerosis. The aerial vital spirit of the 
ancients. 

vErossus lapis. So Pliny calls the La- 
pi.-, C(daminaris, upon the supposition that 
it was a copper ore. 

yEitucA. Verdigris. 

-&RUGO. (From as, copper.) Azagor. 
Alinizadir. 

1. The rust of any metal, particularly of 
copper. 
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3. Verdigrise, See Verdigrise. 

Mn\ go fH.ni'ARATi, See Subacctax 
t ufiri. 

.-Escuuomythesis. The obscene lan- 
guage of the delirious. 

JES( !UL1 'S. {.Esculus, from esca, food.) 
Horse-chestnut, The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linn«an system. Class, Hep- 
tandna. Order, Monogynia. 

^EscuLis HitPQCASTANUM. The sys- 
tem. lie name for the hippocastanum. See 
ILj>l> o c a a tanu m . 

Isecavum. Auricalcum, or brass. 

Estates. Freckles in the face ; sun- 
burnings. 

iEstrpHARA. Incineration, or burning 
of tin. flesh, or any other part of the body. 

iEsTUAiuuM. A stove for conveying 
heat to all parts of the body at once. A 
kind oi vapour bath. A vapour bath Am- 
brose Parey calls an instrument thus, which 
he describes for conveying heat to any par- 
ticular part. Palviarius,de morbis, conta- 
giosis, gives a contrivance under this name, 
tor sweating the whole body. 

/Est patio. The boiling up, or rather 
the fermenting of liquors when mixed. 

/Estus volaticus. (From testvs, heat, 
and vo/o, to fly.) According to Vogel, sy- 
nonymous with phlogosis Sudden heat, or 
scorching, which soon goes off, but which 
for a time reddens the face. 

vFTHEU. (A<6»g, a supposed fine subtile 
fluid.) Liquor (Zthereus. Ether. JEther 
sulphuricus, nitrosus, muriaticus, according 
to the acid from which it is formed com- 
bined with alcohol. A volatile liquor, ob- 
tained, by distillation, form a mixture of al- 
cohol and a concentrated acid. 

The medical properties of aether, when 
taken internally, are antispasmodic, cordial, 
and stimulant. Against nervous and ty- 
phoid fevers, all nervous diseases, but 
especially tetanic affections, soporose dis- 
eases from debility, asthma, palsy, spas- 
modic colic, hysteria, &c. it always enjoys 
some share of reputation. Regular prac- 
titioners seldom give so much as empirics, 
who sometimes venture upon large quan- 
tities, with incredible benefit. Applied 
externally, it is of service in the headach, 
toothacli, and other painful affections. 
Thus employed, it i* capable of producing 
two very opposite effects, according to its 
management ; tor, if it be prevented from 
evaporating, by covering the place to which 
it is applied closely with the hand, it proves 
a powerful stimulant and rubefacient, and 
excites a sensation of burning heat, as is the 
case with solutions of camphor in alcohol, 
op turpentine. In this way it is frequently 
used fur removing pains in the head or teeth. 
On the contrary, if it be dropped on any 
part of the body, exposed freely to the air, 
its rapid evaporation produces an intense 
degree of cold ; and as this is attended with 
a proportional diminution of bulk in the part 



applied, in this way it has frequently contri- 
buted to the reduction of the intestine, in 
cases of strangulated hernia. 

Itherea hehba. The Eryngium was 
so called. 

Ethereal oil. An animal or vegetable 
oil, highly rectified, partaking, as it were, 
of the nature of aether. 

.-ETHER SULFHUKICLS. Aapthavitri- 
oh. JEther Vitriolkus. Sulphuric ether. 
Take of rectified spirit, 
Sulphuric acid, of each, by weight, a pound 
and a half. 

Pour the spirit into a glass retort, then 
gradually add to it the acid, shaking it after 
each addition, and taking care that their 
temperature, during 1 the mixture, may not 
exceed 120 degrees. Immerse the retort 
very cautiously to a sand bath, previously 
heated to 200 degrees, so that the liquor 
may boil as speedily as possible, and let the 
aether pass over into a tubulated receiver, 
to the tubulure of which another receiver is 
applied, and kept coidby immersion in ice, 
or water. Distil the liquor until a heavier 
part also begins to pass over, and appear 
under the aether in the bottom of the re- 
ceiver. To the liquor which remains in 
the retort, pour on twelve fluidounces more 
of alcohol, and repeat the distillation in the 
same manner. 

It is mos-tly employed as an excitant, ner- 
vine, antispasmodic, and diuretic, in cases 
of spasms, cardialgia, enteralgia, fevers, 
hysteria, cephalagia, and spasmodic asthma. 
The dose is from gt. xx to ^ij. Externally 
it cures toothacli, and violent pains in the 
head. See JEther. 

MTUYLR RECT1FICATUS. JEther it- 
trioticus. 

Take of sulphuric aether, fourteen fluid- 
ounces. 

Fused potash, half an ounce, 
Distilled water, two fluidounces. 
Dissolve the potash in the water, and add 
thereto the aether, shaking them well to- 
gether, until they are mixed. Lastly, by 
means of a temperature about 200 degrees, 
distil over twelve ounces of rectified aether, 
from a large retort into a cooled receiver. 

Sulphuric aether is impregnated with some 
sulphuric acid, as is evident in the smell, 
and with some aetherial oil : and these re- 
quire a second process to separate them. 
Potash unites to die acid, anil requires to be 
added in a slats- of solution, and in sufficient 
quantities, for the purpose of neutralizing 
it ; and it also forms a soap with the oil. It 
is advantageous also to use a less quantity 
of water than exists in the ordinary solution 
of potash : and therefore the above direc- 
tions arc adopted in the last London Phar- 
macopoeia. For its virtues, see Aether. 

jETMOPS. A term applied formerly to 
several preparations, because the powder 
becomes of a black colour, like the skin 
of an ^Ethiopian. 
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./Ethiops antimonailis. A prepara- 
tion of antimony and mercury, once in high 
repute, and still employed by some practi- 
tioners in cutaneous diseases. A few grains 
are to be given at first, and the quantity in- 
creased as the stomach can bear it. 

jEthjops marti a lis. A preparation of 
iron, formerly i" repute, but now neglected. 
jEthiops miserai. The substance 
heretofore known by this name, is called, 
by the London College, Hydrargyria cum 
sulphure ; by the Edinburgh, Sulphuretum 
Hydrargyri nigrum ; and by that of Dublin, 
Hydrargyrum sulphuratum nigrum. 

JEthmoid artery. See Ethmoid artery. 

JEthmoid bone. See Ethmoid bone. 

jEthna. A chymical furnace. 

jEthoces. JEtholices. Superficial pus- 
tules in the skin, raised by heat, as boils, 
fiery pustules. 

^ETHUSA (From aiterst, beggarly.) 
The name of a genus of plants of the Lin- 
nxan system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Digynia. 

jEthusa jieuh. The systematic name 
of the meum of the Pharmacopoeias, See 
JHeum Athamanlicum. 

jEthya. A mortar. 

jEtioi piii.ebes. Eagle veins. The 
veins which pass through the temples to the 
head, were so called formerly by Rufus 
Ephesius. 

.ETIOLOGY. (A/t/oacj./* : from ailut, a 
cause, and \oyos, a discourse.) The doctrine 
of the causes of diseases. 

-E/tocion. JEtolium. The granumc ni- 
dium. 

jEtonychium. See Lithospermum. 

AFFECTION. (This is expressed in 
Greek by <nra.8oc: hence pat hetna, passio.) 
This term indicates any existing disorder of 
the whole body, or a part of it, as hysterics, 
colic, leprosy. Thus by adding a descrip- 
tive epithet to the term affection, most 
distempers may be expressed. We say 
febrile affection, cutaneous affection, Sec. 
using the word affection synonymously with 
disease. 

AFFINITY. (Affinitas, a proximity of 
relationship.) The term affinity is used 
indifferently with attraction. See Attrac- 
tion. 

Affinity of Aggregation. See Attraction 
of Aggregation. 

Affinity <if Composition. See Attraction, 
chymical. 

Affinity, compound. When three or more 
bodies, on account of their mutual affinity, 
unite and form one homogeneous body, then 
the affinity is termed compound affinity or 
attraction: thus, if to a solution of sugar 
and water be added spirits of wine, these 
three bodies will form a homogeneous li- 
quid by compound affinity. See Attraction. 

Affinity, double. Double elective attrac- 
tion. When two bodies, each consisting of 



two elementary parts, come into contact, 
and are decomposed, so that their elements 
become reciprocally united, and produce 
two new compound bodies, the decomposi- 
tion is then termed, decomposition by dou- 
ble affinity: thus, if we add common salt, 
which consists of muriatic acid and soda, 
to nitrate of silver, which is composed of 
nitric acid and silver, these two bodies will 
be decompounded ; for the nitric acid unites 
with the soda, and the silver with the muri- 
atic acid, and thus may be obtained two 
new bodies. The common salt and nitrate 
of silver therefore mutually decompose 
each other by what is called double affinity. 
See Attraction. 

Affinity, intermediate. Appropriate affi- 
nity. Affinity of an intermedium — is, when 
two substances of different kinds, that show 
to one another no component affinity, do, 
by the assistance of a third, combine, and 
unite into a homogeneous whole : thus, oil 
and water are substances of different kinds, 
which, by means of alkali, combine and 
unite into an homogeneous substance : hence 
the theory of lixiviums, of washing, &c. 
See Attraction. 

Affinity, quiescent. Mr. Kirwan employs 
the term Quiescent affinity to mark that, by 
virtue of which, the principle of each com- 
pound of two bodies, decomposed by dou- 
ble affinity, adhere to each other; and 
Divellert affinity, to distinguish that by 
which the principles of one body unite and 
change order with those of the other : thus 
sulphate of potash or vitriolated tartar is 
not completely decomposed by the nitric 
acid or by lime, when either of these prin- 
ciples is separately presented ; but if the 
nitric acid be combined with lime, this 
nitrate of lime will decompose the sulphate 
of potash. In this last case the affinity of 
the sulphuric acid with the alkali is weak- 
ened by its affinity to the lime This acid, 
therefore, is subject to two affinities, the 
one which retains it to the alkali, called qui- 
escent, and the other which attracts it 
towards the lime, called divellent affinity. 

Affinity, divellent. See Affinity quiescent. 

Affinity reciprocal. When a compound 
of two bodies is decomposed by a third; 
the separated principle being in its turn 
capable of decomposing the new combina- 
tion. 

Affinity, simple. Single elective Attrac- 
tion. If a body consisting of two compo- 
nent parls, be decomposed on the approach 
of a third, which has a greater affinity with 
one of those component parts than with the 
other, then the decomposition is termed 
decomposition by simple affinity ; for in- 
stance, if pure potash be added to a com- 
bination of nitric acid and lime, the union 
which existed between these two bodies 
will cease, because the potash combines 
with the nitric ac;d, atid the lime being 
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disengaged is precipitated. The reason is, 
ihatthe nitric acid has a greater affinity for 
the pure potash than for the lime, therefore 
it deserts the lime, to combine with the 
potash. When two bodies only enter into 
chymical union, the affinity, which was the 
cause of it, is also termed simple or single 
elective attraction ; thus the solution of 
sugar and water is produced by simple 
affinity, because there are but two bodies. 
See Attraction. 

Aftion. Afllum. An Arabic name for 
opium. 

Afflatus. (From ad and flare, to blow.) 
A vapour or blast. A species of erysi- 
pelas, which attacks people suddenly, so 
named upon the erroneous supposition that 
it was produced by some unwholesome wind 
blowing on the part. 

Affusio. Pouring a liquor upon some- 
thing ; but sometimes it means the same as 
suffusio, a cataract. 

After-birth. See Placenta. 

Afflium. An Arabic name for opium. 

Aga Cretensium. The small Spanish 
milk-thistle. 

Agalactatio. See Agalactia. 

A(. vlactia. (A>****7 /3t : from a., priv. 
mid y*>&, milk.) Agalaocis, Agalactio. Aga- 
lactatio. A detect of milk in childbirth. 

Agalactos. (From a, priv. and }.*/«, 
milk.) An epithet given to women who 
have no milk when they lie in. 

Agalactos. See Agalactia. 

Agalaxis. See Agalactia. 

Agallochi vf.ui lignum. See Lignum 
aloes, 

Agallcoe. Agallugitm. A name of the 
agallochum or aromatic aloe. 

Agaric. See Agaricus. 

Agaiiacoides. A species of agaricus 
or fungus. 

AGARICUS. (Ayxgiw. from Agaria, a 
town in Asia ; or from Agarus, a river in 
Sarmatia, now Malowouda.) Agaric. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 
system. Class, Cryptogainia. Order, Fungi. 

Agaricus cninciiGORUM. Agaricus quer- 
CxiD. Fungus igniarius. Jioletus igniarius. 
Agaric of the oak. Touchwood boletus. 
Female agaric. This fungus Boletus ig- 
niarius of Linnaeus : — acaiilis puhnnatus 
Ifvis, poris tenuissimus, has been much used 
by surgeons as an external styptic. Though 
still employed on the Continent, the sur- 
j ; ( 'ims in this country have not much confi- 
dence in it. 

Agaricus alius. The plant known by 
this name in the pharmacopoeias, is the Bole- 
tus laricis of Linnxus ; so called from 
its being met with on old larch trees, in 
different parts of Europe. Several prepa- 
rations, «s troches, an extract, and pills, 
are ordered to be made with it in foreign 
pharmacopoeias, which are administered 
Mrainsl phthisical complaints. 



Agallurum. See Agallugi. 

Agaricus campestris. See Mushroom. 

Agaricus chatarellcs. A species of 
fungus, esteemed a delicacy by the French. 
Broiled with salt and pepper, it has much 
the flavour of a roasted cockle. 

Agaricus cinnamomteus. Brown Mush- 
room. A species of agaricus, of a pleasant 
smell. When broiled, it gives a good 
flavour. 

Agaricus deliciosus. This fungus well 
seasoned and then broiled has the exact 
flavour of a roasted muscle. It is in season 
in September. 

Agaricus muscarius. Bug Agaric, so 
called from its known virtue in destroying 
bugs. This reddish fungus is the Agaricus 
muscarius of Linnaeus -.—stipitatus, lamellis 
dimidiatis solitariis, stipite volvato, apice di- 
latato, basi ovato. The use of this vegeta- 
ble is not much known in this country. 
Haller relates that six persons of Lithuania 
perished at one time, by eating this kind of 
mushroom, and that in others it has caused 
delirium. It is employed externally to 
strumous, phagedenic, and fistulous ulcers, 
as an escharotic. 

Agaricus piperatus. The plant thus 
named by Linnaeus, is the pepper mush- 
room, also called pepper agaric. It is the 
Fungus piperatus albus,lacteo-succo turgens 
of Ray. Fungus albus acris. When freely 
taken, fatal consequences are related by 
several writers to have been the result. 
When this vegetable has even lost its acrid 
juice by drying, its caustic quality still 
remains. 

Agaricus pratensis. The Champig- 
nion of Hudson's Flora Anglica. This plant 
has but little smell, and is rather dry, yet 
when broiled and stewed, communicates a 
good flavour. 

Agaricus violaceus. Violet mushroom. 
Tins fungus requires much broiling, but 
when sufficiently done and seasoned, it is 
as delicious as an oyster. Hudson's bul- 
bosus is only a variety of this. 

Age. The ancients reckoned six stages 
of life : pueritia, childhood, which is to the 
fifth year of our age ; — adolescentia, youth, 
reckoned to the eighteenth, and youth pro- 
perly so called, to the twenty-fifth year ; — 
jitventus, reckoned from the twenty-fifth to 
the thirty-fifth year ; — virilis crtas, manhood, 
from the thirty-fifth to the fiftieth year; — 
senectus, old age, from fifty to sixty ;-crepita 
atus, decrepid age, which ends in death. 

Agenesia. (Aytvuo-kt : from a, neg. and 
■)ivsucti, to beget.) Impotency in man. A 
term employed by Vogel. It is synonymous 
with auaphrodisia and dyspermatismus. 

Ager. The common earth or soil. 

Ageh katvrje. The womb. 

A;;::hatus lapis. (Ageratus common.) 
A stone used by cobblers. It is ridiculously 
said to be discutient and gently astringent 
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If it possess any such virtue?, it probably 
contains iron ; a supposition countenanced 
by its being- used in dyeing. 

Ageratcm. (Ayi^zlov : from a, priv. and 
>»§«, senectus ,• never old, ever green ; be- 
cause its flowers preserve their beauty a 
long time ) See Achillxa ageratum. 

Ages. (From tty»t, wicked ; so called 
because it is generally the instrument of 
wicked acts.) The palm or hollow of the 
hand. 

AGEUSTIA. (From *, neg. and ytvfuoM, 
gusto, to taste.) Agheustia, Apoguestia, 
Apogeusis. 

A defect or loss of taste. Cullen ranks 
this as a genus of disease in the class 
locales and order dysesthesia. The causes 
are fever or palsy, whence he forms two 
species ! the latter he calls orga7iic, arising 
from some affection in the membrane of 
the tongue, by which relishing things, or 
those whicli have some taste, are prevented 
from coming into contact with the nerves .- 
the other atonic, arising without any affec- 
tion of the tongue. 

Agglutinantfa. Adhesive medicines 
which heal by causing the parts to stick 
together. 

Aggeutinatio. Agglutination. The 
adhesive union or sticking together of sub- 
stances. 

Agglutitio. Obstruction in the oeso- 
phagus, or a difficulty in swallowing. 

Aggregate glands. (From aggrego, to 
assemble together.) An assemblage of 
glands, as those of the intestines. 

Aggregation, affinity of. See Attraction. 
Agheustia. See Ageustia. 
Agis. The thigh or femur. 
Agitato niA. Convulsive diseases, or 
those called clonic. 

Aglactatio. Defect of milk. 
Ageaxis. See AUgldes. 
Aglia. Jlglium. A shining tubercle or 
pustule on the face. White specks on the 
eye. 

Agma. Agme. A fracture. 
Agnacae. A tree, which, according to 
Ray, grows about the isthmus of Darien, 
and resembles a pear-tree, whose fruit is a 
great provocative to venery. 
Agnata, See Adnata tunica, 
Agnina membiiana. (From etyvos, a 
lamb, and membrana, a membrane.) Aetius 
calls one of the membranes which involve 
the fetus by this name, which he derives 
from its tenderness. See Amnios. 

Aonoia. (From *, priv and yivanrHu>, to 
know.) Forgetfulness ; a symptomatic af- 
fection in fevers. 

Agnus castus. (From teytos, a lamb ; so ' 
called from the down upon its surface, 
which resembles that upon a lamb's skin; 
and castus, because the chaste matrons, at 
the feasts of Ceres, strewed them upon their 
beds, and lay upon them.) The plant bear- 



ing this name in the pharmacopoeias is the 
Vitex agnus castus of Linnams -.—foliis digi- 
talis, serratis, s/ncis verticillatis. The seeds 
are the medicinal part, which have, when 
fresh, a fragrant smell and an acrid arcmatic 
taste. Formerly they were celebrated as, 
antaphrodisiacs ; but experience does not 
discover in them any degree of such virtue, 
and some have ascribed to them an oppo- 
site one. They are now fallen into disuse. 
Agoge. The deduction or reasoning 
upon diseases from their symptoms and 
appearances. The order, state, or tenour 
of a disease or body. 
Agompiiiasis. A looseness of the teeth. 
Agone. (Ayovti : from n, neg. and yoyo;, 
offspring.) Hyoscyamus or Henbane ; so 
called because it was supposed to cause 
barrenness. 

Agoma. Sterility, impotence, agony. 
Agonisticum. (AywWKov, from ayuvtctm, 
to struggle.) A term used by ancient phy- 
sicians to signify water extremely cold, 
which was directed to be given in large 
quantities, in acute erysipelatous fevers, 
with a view of overpowering or struggling 
with the febrile heat of the blood. 

Agonos. (From at, priv. and yovo;, or 
yov», an offspring ; barren.) Hippocrates 
calls those women so who have not chil- 
dren, though they might have if the impe- 
diment were removed. 

Agostos. (From nym, to bring, or lead.) 
That part of the arm from the elbo\v to the 
fingers; also the palm or hollow of the hand. 
Agresta. (Aypio;, wild.) Verjuice, 
which is made from the wild apple. The 
immature fruit of the vine. 

Agrestea. A name for the common 
tartar. 

Agrestts. In the works of some old 
writers it expresses an ungovernable malig- 
nity in a disease. 

Agria. Holly. A malignant pustule, of 
which, the ancient surgeons describe two 
sorts ; cne which has been so called, is small, 
and casts a roughness or redness over the 
skin, slightly corroding it, smooth about its 
centre, spreads slowly, and is of a round 
figure ; this sort is cured by rubbing it 
with the fasting spittle. The second ulce- 
rates, with a violent redness and corrosion, 
so as to make the hair fall off; it is of an 
unequal form, and turns leprous ; it is cured, 
by the application of pellitory of the wall 
in the manner of a poultice. 

Arriampelos. (From ttyptat, wild, and 
a.fA7rtKo?, a vine.) The wild vine, or white 
bryony. See Bryonia. 

Agriel^a. (From a.ypue, wild, and t\* « 

the olive-tree.) The oleaster, or wild olive. 

Agrifoeicjju. (From «*,?, a prickle, and 

<pvh\ov, a leaf.) Aqmfolium, or holly tree 

It should rather be called acifolium from 

its prickly leaves. 

AGRI MONI \, ( a 5 fipmti : from « >/J5? , a 
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I, and ,w^:', alone : so named from its 
being the chief of all wild herbs.) Agri- 
mony. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzean system. 

2. The pharmacopa:ial name of a plant ; 
the common agrimony. .Agrimonia Eufia- 
toria of Linnaeus : — -foliis cauUnis pinnatis, 
foltolis undiqne serratis, omnibus minutis in- 
lerstinctis,fructibas hispidis. 

This plant is common in fields about 
hedges and shady places, flowering in June 
and July. It has been principally regarded 
in the character of a mild astringent and 
corroborant, and many authors recommend 
it as a deobstruent, especially in hepatic 
and other visceral obstructions. Chomel 
relates two instances of its successful use 
in cases where the liver was much enlarged 
and indurated. It has been used with 
advantage in hemorrhagic affections, and 
to give tone to a lax and weak state of the 
solids. In cutaneous disorders, particu- 
larly in scabies, we have been told that it 
manifests great efficacy ; for this purpose 
it was given infused with liquorice in the 
form of tea; but according to Alston it 
should be always exhibited in the state of 
powder. It is best used while fresh, and 
the tops, before the flowers are formed, 
possess the most virtue. Cullen observes 
that the agrimony has some astringent pow r - 
ers, but they are feeble ; and pays little at- 
tention to what has been said in its favour. 

Agrimonia Eupatoria. (("ailed Eupa- 
torai ; from Eupalor, its inventor ; or quasi 
hepatorium, n7rttropiov ; from ;wa§, the liver; 
because it is useful in disease of the liver.) 
The systematic name for the Jlgrimonia of 
the pharmacopoeias. See Jlgrimonia. 

Jigrimony, hemp. The Bidens tripartia 
of Linnaeus. 

Agriocardaiwum. (From aypict, wild, 
and K*f£*.fjm, the nasturtium.) Sciatica 
cresses, or wild garden cress. 

Agiuocastanum. (From ttypio;, wild, and 
ms-mw, the chesnut.) Earth-nut or pig-nut. 

Agriocinaua (From aypio;, wild, and 
mvxpx, artichoke.) See Cinara. 

Agriococcimela. (From xyyos, wild, 
■Mx.K'.s, a berry, and /u»aix, an apple-tree.) 
The prunus sylvestris. 

Agriomela. The crab-apple. 

Aghiok. Jlgriophyllon. The peuceda- 
num silaus, or hog's fennel, or sulphur wort. 

Agriofhyllon. See Jlgrion. 

Aguiopastinaca. (From aypio;, wild, 
and pastinaca, a carrot.) Wild carrot, or 
parsnip. 

Agiuoiuo anum. (From a^f/sc, wild, and- 
opryxvov, marjorom.) Wild marjoram. See 
Origanum. 

\'.iiiiisEiiNr>f. (From aypic;, wild, and 
irtMvor, parsley.) Wild-parsley. See Hippo- 
tijinum. 



Agiuostaiu. (From eiypte;, wild, and 
ran, wild wheat.) A species of field corn 
called Triticum creticum. 

Agripalma. (From ttypm, wild, and 
mxKfjut, a palm tree.) Jlgripalma gallis. 
The herb mother-wort, or wild palm. 

Agiupalma gali.is. See Agripalma. 

Agripp/b. Those children which are 
bora with their feet foremost, are so called, 
because that was said to be the case with 
Agrippa the Roman, who was named ab 
agro partu, from his difficult birth. These 
births, though reckoned preternatural, are 
often more safe and easy than the natural. 

Agriu.h. An impure sort of natron, o.r 
soda. The purer sort was called halmyrhaga. 

Ac Rom. A disease of the tongue pecu- 
liar to the Indians, in which it becomes ex- 
tremely rough and chopped. 

Aguumiva. Leeks, wild onions. 

Aguyi'-s-ia. (From ul, priv. and umes, 
sleep.) Watchfulness: want of sleep. 

Agrypnocoma. (from uypuirvos, without 
sleep, and xn/uct, a lethargy.) A lethargic 
kind of watchfulness, in which the patient 
is stupidly drowsy, and yet cannot aleep. 
A species of coma. 

Ague. See Febris Intermittens. 

Ague cake. The popular name for a 
hard tumour on the left side of the bell)', 
lower than the false ribs in the region of 
the spleen, said to be the effect of intermit- 
tent fevers. However frequent it might 
have been formerly, it is now very rare, and 
although then said to be owing to the use 
of bark, it is now less frequent since tha 
bark has been generally employed. 

Ague drops. This is a medicine sold 
for the cure of agues, composed of arseniate 
of potash in solution in water. 

Ague-free. A name given by some to 
sassafras on account of its supposed febri- 
fuge virtue. 

Ague tree. See Laurus. 

Aguia. (From *, priv. and yviov, a mem- 
ber.) Paralytic debility. Where the use 
of the members is defective or lost. 

Agul. (Arab.) Alhagi. The Syrian 
thorn. The leaves are purgative. 

AGUSTINE. A new earth discovered 
in the Saxon Beryl, or Beryl, of Georgien 
Stadt, a stone greatly resembling the Beryl 
of Siberia, by professor Tromsdorff ot'Er- 
furth in Germany, to which he has given the 
name of agustine on account of the property 
of forming salts which are nearly destitute 
of taste. 

This earth is white and" insipid ; when 
moistened with water, it is somewhat duc- 
tile, hut is not soluble in that fluid. Ex- 
posed to a violent heat, it becomes extreme- 
ly hard, but acquires no taste. It com- 
bines with acids, firming salts, which have 
little or no taste. It does not combine 
fjttsr in the humid or dry way with alkalies, 
^^- * E 
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or with their carbonates. It retains carbo- 
nic acid but feebly. It dissolves in acids 
equally well after having- been hardened, 
by exposure to heat, as when newly preci- 
pitated. With sulphuric acid it forms a 
salt which is insipid, and scarcely soluble, 
but an excess of acid renders it soluble, and 
capable of crystallizing in stars. With an 
excess of phosphoric acid it forms a very 
soluble salt. With nitrous acid it forms a 
salt scarcely soluble. 

Agoti&uepoobi Braziliensis. (An In- 
dian term.) Arrow-root : dartwort. Es- 
culent and vulnerary, and used by the In- 
dians to cure wounds made by arrows. 
Agtion. See Aguia. 
Agyrtjs (From etyvyev a crowd of peo- 
ple or a mob ; or from «}s/g&>, to gather to- 
gether.) It formerly expressed certain 
strollers who pretended to strange things 
from supernatual assistances ; but of late it 
is applied to all quack and illiterate dabblers 
in medicine. 

Ahalotu. The Hebrew name of lignum 
aloes. 

Ahamella. See .Jrhmclla. 
Ahovai theveticlush. A chesnut-like 
fruit of Brazil of a poisonous nature. 
Ahusal. Orpiment. 
Ajurazat. Lead. 

Ailmad. An Arabian name for anti- 
mony. 

Aimateia. A black bilious and bloody 
discharge from the bowels. 

Aimorrhois. See llxmorrhois. 
Aisiorructca. See H<vmorrhagia. 
Aipatheia. (From ah always, and -sraflec, 
a disease.) A disease of long continuance. 
Aim. .fcfrima coxera. Aipipoca. Indian 
words for Cassada. A poisonous root of 
India. 

AIR. Common air. Atmospherical air. 
The word air seems to have been used 
at first to have denoted the atmosphere in 
general ; but philosophers afterwards re- 
stricted it to the elastic fluid, which consti- 
tutes the greatest and the most important 
part of the atmosphere, excluding the water 
and the other foreign bodies which are oc- 
casionally found mixed with it. See Atmo- 
sphere. 

Air is an elastic fluid, invisible indeed, 
but easily recognised by its properties. Its 
speeific gravity, according to the experi- 
ments of Sir George Shuckburgh, when 
the barometer is at 30 inches, and the ther- 
mometer between 50 and 60 deg. is 0012, 
or 816 times lighter than water. One hun- 
dred cubic inches of air weigh 31 grains troy. 
But as air is an elastic fluid, and com- 
pressed at the surface of the earth by the 
whole weight of the incumbent atmosphere, 
its destiny diminishes according to its 
height above the surface of the earth. 
From the experiments of Paschal> Deluc, 



General Roy, kc. is has been ascertained 
that the density diminishes in the ratio of 
the compression. Consequently the den- 
sity decreases in a geometrical progression, 
while the heights increase in an arithmetical 
progression. Bouguer had suspected, from 
his observations made on the Andes, that 
at considerable heights the density of the 
air is no longer proportional to the com- 
pressing force ; but the experiments of 
Saussure junior, made upon Mount Rose, 
have demonstrated the contrary. 

Air is dilated by heat. From the ex- 
periments of General Roy and Sir George 
Shuckburgh, compared with those of Trem- 
bley, &c. it appears, that at the tempera- 
ture of 60 deg. every degree of tempera- 
ture increases the bulk of air about l-82d 
part. 

The specific caloric of air, according to 
the experiments of Dr. Crawford, is 
1.79. 

Although the sky is well known to have 
a blue colour, yet it cannot be doubted that 
air itself is altogether colourless and invi- 
sible. The blue colour of the sky is occa- 
sioned by the vapours which are always 
mixed with the air-, and which iiave the 
properly of reflecting the blue rays more 
copiously than any other- This lias been 
proved by the experiments which Saussure 
made with his cyanameter at different 
heights above the surface of the earth. 
This consisted of a circular band of paper, 
divided into 51 parts, each of which were 
painted with a different shade of blue ; be- 
ginning with the deepest mixed with black, 
to the lightest mixed with white. lie 
found that the colour of the sky always 
corresponds with a deeper shade of blue, 
the higher the observer is placed above the 
surface ; consequently, at a certain height, 
the blue will disappear altogether, and the 
sky appear black ; that is to say, will re- 
fleet no light at all. The colour becomes 
always lighter in proportion to the vapours 
mixed with the air. Hence it is evidently 
owing to them. 

The property which the air has of sup- 
porting combustion, and the necessity of it 
for respiration, are too well known to re- 
quire any description. 

For many ages, air was considered as an 
element, or simple substance. For the 
knowledge of its component parts, we are 
indebted to the labours of those philoso. 
phers m whose hands chymistry advanced 
with such rapidity during the last forty 
years of the eighteenth century. 

Air is a compound of oxygen and nitro- 
gen : but it becomes a question of consi- 
derable consequence to determine the pro- 
portion of these two ingredients, and to 
ascertain whether that proportion is in 
eyefy case the same. Since nitrogen gas, 
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One of the component parts of that fluid, 
cannot be separated by any substance with 
winch chymists are acquainted, the analysis 
of air can only be attempted by exposing 
it to the action of those bodies which have 
the property of absorbing its oxygen. By 
these bodies the oxygen gas is separated, 
and nitrogen gas is left behind, and the pro- 
portion of oxygen may be ascertained by the 
diminution of bulk ; which, once known, it 
is easy to ascertain the proportion of nitro- 
gen gas, and thus to determine the exact 
relative quantity of the component parts. 

Alter the composition of the atmosphere 
was known to philosophers, it was taken for 
I that the proportion of its oxygen 
varies in different times and in different 
places ; and that upon this variation the 
purity or noxious qualities of air depended. 
Hence it became an object of the greatest 
importance to be in possession of a method 
of determining readily the quantity of oxy- 
gen in a given portion of air. Accordingly 
various niethods»vv r ere proposed, alt of them 
depending upon the property which a va- 
riety of bodies possesses of absorbing the 
oxygen of the air, without acting upon its 
azot. These bodies were mixed with a cer- 
tain known quantity of atmospheric air, in 
graduated glass vessels inverted over wa- 
ter, and the proportion of oxygen was de- 
termined by the diminution of bulk. These 
instruments received the name of eudiome- 
ters, because they were considered as mea- 
sures of the purity of air. See Eudiometer. 

It is considered as established by expe- 
riment, that air is composed of 0.22 of oxy- 
gen gas, and 0.78 of nitrogen gas by bulk. 
Hut as the weight of these two gases is not 
exactly the same, the proportion of the 
component parts by weight will differ a 
little .- for as the specific gravity of oxygen 
gas is to that of nitrogen gas as 135 : 115, 
it follows that 100 parts of air are composed 
by weight of about 74 nitrogen gas 
26 oxygen gas. 

100 
Having thus ascertained the nature and 
the proportion of the component parts of 
air, it remains only to inquire in what 
manner these component parts are united. 
Are they merely mixed together mechani- 
cally, or are they combined chymically ? Is 
air a mechanical mixture, or a chymical 
compound > Philosophers seem at first to 
have adopted the former of these opinions, 
if we except Scheele, who always consi- 
dered air as a chymical compound. But 
the supposition that air is a mechanical 
mixture, by no means agrees with the phe- 
nomena which it exhibits. If the two gases 
were only mixed together, as their specific 
gravity is different, it is scarcely possible 
that they would be uniformly mixed in e very- 
part of the atmosphere. Even Mr. Dalton's 
ingenOUS s 1 • tat ti :ihcr at- 



tract nor repel each other, would not ac- 
count for this equal distribution ; lor un- 
doubtedly, on that supposition, they would 
arrange themselves according to their spe- 
cific gravity. Since, therefore, air is in 
all places composed of the same ingre- 
dients, exactly in the same proportions, it 
follows that its component parts are not 
only mixed, but actually combined. When 
substances differing in specific gravity com- 
bine together, the specific gravity of the 
compound is usually greater than the mean. 
This holds also with respect to air. The 
specific gravity, by calculation, amounts 
only to 0.00119, whereas it actually is 
0.0012 ; a difference by no means inconsi- 
derable. But perhaps the specific gravity 
of nitrogen and oxygen gas can scarcely be 
considered as known with such precision 
as to entitle us to draw any consequence 
from this difference. 

The difference between air and a mere 
mixture of its two component parts, has 
been demonstrated by the experiments of 
Morozzo and Humbolt. The artificial mix- 
lure is much more diminished by nitrous 
gas than air, even when the mixture con- 
tains less oxygen. It supports flame better 
and longer, and a.iimals do not live in it the 
same time that they do in an equal portion 
of air, but longer. 

The air is, therefore, to be considered 
as a chymical compound. Hence the reason 
that it is in all cases the same, notwith- 
standing the numerous decomposing pro- 
cesses to which it is subjected. The breath- 
ing of animals, combustion, and a thousand 
other operations, are constantly abstracting 
its oxygen, and decomposing it. The air 
thus decomposed or vitiated no doubt as- 
cends in the atmosphere, and is again, by 
Some unknown process or other, reconvert, 
ed into atmospherical air. But the nature 
of these changes is at present concealed 
under an impenetrable veil. Thompson. 

Mr, alkaline. See Ammonia. 

.Jit; atmospherical. See Air. 

Air, azotic. See Nitrogen gas. 

Air,flxed. See Carbonic acid gas. 

Mr, fluoric. See Fluoric acid gas. 

Jlir, hepatic. See Sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas. 

Air, inflammable. See Hydrogen gas. 

Air, marine. See Muriatic acid gas. 

Air, nitrous See Nitrous Oxyds. 

Air, phlogisticated. See Nitrogen gas. 

Air, phosphoric. See Phosphoric acid gas. 

Aii -, sulphureous. See Sulphuretted hydro-, 
gen gas. 

Air, vital. See Oxygen gas. 

Aistiietehicm. (From aie-QxvijUM, to per- 
ceive.) The sensorium commune, or com- 
mon sensory, or seat, or origin of sensation. 
Cartesius and others say, it is the pineal 
gland ; Willis says it is where the nerves of 
the external senses are terminated, which 
is about the beginning of the medulla ob- 
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longata, (or top of the spinal marrow,) in 
the corpus striatum. 
Aitmap. Antimony. 
Aix ea Chapeeee. Called Aken by the 
Germans. Thermae Aquis-granensis. A town 
in the south of France, where there is a 
sulphureous water, the most striking feature 
of which, and which is almost peculiar to it, 
is the unusual quantity of sulphur it contains; 
the whole, however, is so far united to a 
gaseous basis, as to be entirely volatilized 
by heat ; so that none is left in the residuum 
after evaporation. In colour it is pellucid, 
in smeil sulphureous, and in taste saline, 
bitterish, and rather alkaline. The tem- 
perature of these waters varies considerably, 
according to the distance from the source 
and the spring itself. In the well of the 
hottest bath, it is according to Lucas 136°, 
Monet 146° ; at the fountain where it is 
drank, it is 112°. This thermal water is 
much resorted to on the Continent, for a 
variety of complaints. It is found essenti- 
ally serviceable in the numerous symptoms 
of disorders in the stomach and biliary or- 
gans, that follow a life of high indulgence in 
the luxuries of the table ; in nephritic cases, 
\vh;ch produce pain in the loins, and thick 
.nucous urine with difficult micturition. As 
the heating qualities of this water are as de- 
cided as in any of the mineral springs, it 
should be avoided in cases of a general in- 
flammatory tendency, in hectic fever and ul- 
ceration ot the lungs : and in a disposition to 
active hxmorrhagy. As a hot bath, this wa- 
ter is even more valuable and more extensive- 
ly employed than as an internal remedy. The 
baths of Aix la Chapelle may be said to be 
more particularly medicated than any other 
that we are acquainted with. They pos- 
sess both temperature of any degree that 
can be borne, and a strong impregnation 
with sulphur in its most active forms, and a 
quantity of alkali which is sufficient to give 
it a very soft soapy feel, and to render it 
more detergent than common water. From 
these circumstances these baths will be 
found of particular service in stiffness and 
rigidity of the joints and ligaments, which 
is left by the inflammation of gout and 
rheumatism, and in the debility of palsy, 
where the highest degree of heat which the 
skin can bear is required. The sulphureous 
ingredient renders it highly active in almost 
every cutaneous eruption, and in general in 
every foulness of the skin ; and here the 
internal use of the water should attend that 
of the bath. These waters are also much 
employed in the distressing debility which 
follows a long course of mercury and ex- 
cessive salivation. Aken water is one of 
the few natural springs, that are hot enough 
to be employed as a vapour bath, without 
the addition of artificial heat. It is em- 
ployed both in cases in which the hot bath 
is usi. d, and is found to be a remarkably pow- 
a ful auxiliary in curing some of the worst 
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species of cutaneous disorders. With re* 
gard to the dose of this water to be begun 
with, or the degree of heat to bathe in, it is 
in all cases best to begin with small quanti- 
ties and low degrees of heat, and gradually 
increase them, agreeably to the effects and 
constitution of the patient. The usual time 
of the year for drinking these waters, is 
from the beginning of May to the middle of 
June, or from the middle of August to the 
latter end of September. 
. Aizoon. (From ait always, and &<*> to 
live.) Aizoum. An evergreen aquatic plant, 
like the aloe said to posess antiscorbutic 
virtues. 

Ajava. (Indian.) A said used in the East 
Indies as a remedy for the cholic. 

Al. The Arabian article which signifies 
the ; it is applied to a word by way of emi- 
nence, as the Greek o is. The Easterns ex- 
press the superlative by adding God there- 
to, as the mountain of God, for the highest 
mountain ; and it is probable that Al re- 
lates to the word Alia, God # : so alchemy may 
be the chgmistry ofGod,or'the most exalted 
perfection of chymical science. ■ 

Ala. A wing. The arm pit, so called 
because it answers to the pit under the wing 
of a bird. 

Alabatu. Lead. 

Al^foiimis. Any thing like a wing 
Alt. auius. The upper part of the ex- 
ternal ear. 

Aljs nasi. Two cartilages of the nose 
which form the nostrils. 

Aue vf.speetieionum. That part of 
the ligaments of the womb, which lies 
between the tubes and the ovaria -, so 
called from its resemblance to the wing of 
a bat. 

Alje ixTERjfjE mia t ohxs.. See JY^jji- 
phce. 

Aeafi. Alafor. Alaforl. Alkaline. 
Alea fhtihsis. (From ttxtLtoi, blind, and 
<p8i<n;, a wasting.) A consumption from a 
flux of humours from the head. 
Aeamad. Alamexl- Antimony. 
Alambic. Mercury. 
Alandahea. (Arab, bitter.) The bit- 
ter apple, or colocynth. 

Aianfuta. (Arab.) A vein between the 
chin and lower lip, which was formerly open- 
ed to prevent foeted breath. 
Alapouti. See Biliinbi. 
Alahe externum. A name of the ex- 
ternal pterygoid muscle ; so called because 
it takes its rise from the wing-like process 
of the sphacnoid bone. 

Alaiwa ossa. The wing-like processes 
or the sphaenoid bone. 

Alaius ven*. The innermost of the 
three veins in the bend of the arm. 
Aeasalet Alaset. Ammoniacum. 
Alasi. Alafor. An alkaline salt, 
Alastbob. Lead. 
Alatan. Litharge. 
Alatebkus. A species of rhamnus. 
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AtATi. Those who have prominent agides. It is a variety of Cullea's Calico 

Cornece. 

Albuhar. \Vliite lead. 

Album balsamum. The balsam of copaivi. 

Album grjecum. The while dung of 

dogs. It was formerly applied as a discu- 

An Arabic name tient, to the inside of the throat, in quinsies, 

being first mixed with honey ; medicines of 



scapula: like the wings of birds 

Alauhat. Nitre. 

Alradal. An Arabic name for the sesa- 
moid bone of the first joint of the great 
toe. 

Albaoenzt. ./llbagia 
for the os sacrum 



Albagras nigra. So Avicenna names this kind have long since justly sunk into 

the lepra ichthyoeis. Others call it lepra disuse. 

Grxcorum. Album olus. Lamb's lettuce, or corn- 

Axbamehtcm. (From albus, white.) The salad. The Valeriana locusta of Linnxus. 

white of an egg. Albumen. Mbumena Albuminous mat- 

Albanum. Urinous salt. ter. Coagulable lymph. Albumen is very 

Ai.BAnA. (Chald.) The white leprosy. abundant in the animal kingdom. It is the? 

Aliiaras. Arsenic. A white pustule. principal constituent part of the serum of 

Albatio. (From albea, to whiten.) Al- the blood, and the lymphatic fluid. It 

bificatio. The calcination or whitening of forms the cheese in milk, and makes up the 

nietals. greater part of the white of eggs. It is com- 

Ai.bkbas. (Arab.) White pustules on the posed of carbon, hydrogen, azot, oxygen, 

face: also staphisagria, because its juice was phosphorus, and somewhat of calcareous 

*aid to remove these pustules. earth. 

Albestore. Quick lime. ALBUMEN OVI. Mougo ovi. Albumen. 

ALBETArr. Galbanum. albor ovi, ovi albus liquor, ovi candidum, alba- 

Albi sublimati. Muriated mercury. mentum, clareta. The white of an egg-. 

ALBICANTIA CORPORA. (From al- Alcahest. An Arabic word to express 

bto, to grow white.) The glands of a white an universal dissolvent, which was pretend- 

colour which are usually called Willis's ed to by Paracelsus and Helmont. Some 



glands in the brain. 

Albiment. Orpiment. See Jluripigmen- 
turn. 

Alrinum. See Gnaphalium. 

Alboii. Urine. 

Albora. A sort of itch; or rather of solvent, 
leprosy. Paracelsus says, it is a complica- Alcaol 
tion of the movphew, serpigo, and leprosy. 
When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
serpigo, and then turn to small blisters of 
the nature of the morphew, it is the albora. 
It terminates without ulceration, but by 
fetid evacuations in the mouth and nostrils ; 
it is also seated in the root of the tongue. 

Alborea. Quicksilver. 

Albot. A crucible. 

Albotai. Turpentine. 
Turpentine. 
White lead. 
Turpentine. 
A cutaneous phlegmon or 



say that Paracelsus first used this word, and 
that it is derived from the German words 
al and geest, i. e. all spirit. Van Helmont 
borrowed the word, and applied it to his in- 
vention, which he called the universal dis 



(From albus, white.) 



Albot ah. 
Albotat. 

Aliiotim. 

Albotis. 
boil. 

Albuginea occli 
Bee Adnata tunica. 

Albuginea testis. (Albuginea,- from 
albus, white ; so called on account of its 
white colour.) Tunica albuginea testis. The 
innermost coat of the testicle. It is a strong, 
white, and dense membrane, immediately 
covering the body or substance of the tes 



The solvent for the preparation 
of the philosopher's stone. 

ALCALI. (Arab.) See Alkali. 

At.cai.ization. The impregnating any 
spiritous fluid with an alkali. 

Alcea Inpjca. See See Hibiscusabelmoschus. 

Alcea /Egyptiaca villosa. See Hibis- 
cus abehnoschus. 

Alcea Rosea. The systematic name for 
the malva arboi ea. See Malva. 

ALC^A. (From a***, strength.) Thfe 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 
system. Class, Monadelpkia. Order Poly- 
andria. Hollyhock. 

Allcab. Sal almoniac, or muriat of 
ammonia. 

Alcanna. (Indian word.) See Alkama, 

Alcebah. See JlgaUochum. 

Alcebris vivum. See Sulphur vivum. 

Alchabric. Sulphur vivum. 

Alchachil- Rosemary. 

Alcharith. Quicksilver. 

Alchien. This word occurs in the Thea- 
trum Cbemicum, and seems to signify that 



tide. On its outer surface it is smooth, but power in nature by which all corruption and 

rough and uneven on the inner. generation are efiected. 

AimuiNoi's humour. The aqueous hu- ALCHEMILLA. (So called because it 

mour of the eye. was celebrated by the old alchemists.) La- 

Albugo ocuLonuM. A white opacity of dies' mantle, 

the cornea of the eyes The Greeks named it 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 

leucoma ; the latins, albugo, nebula and nit- Linnxan system. Class Tetrandria. Order, 

betula ; some ancient writers have called it Monogynia. 

ptemgium, janua *cufi, onyx, imgvis, and ?. The parmacopecial name of s plant 



so 
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called lady's mantle. Alchemilla vulgaris ; 
foliis lobatis of Linnaeus. It was formerly 
esteemed as a powerful adstringent in 
haemorrhages, fluor albus, &.C. given inter- 
nally. 

Alchimelec. (Heb.) The Egyptian 
melilot. 

Alchemy. Alchemic Alchimia. Alkima. 
That branch of chymisfry which relates to 
the transmutation of metals into gold ; the 
forming a panacea or universal remedy; an 
alkahest, or universal menstrum ; a uni- 
versal ferment ; and many other absurdities. 

Alciiibric. See ■ Alfcibric. 

Alchimilla. See Alchemilla, 

Alchitron. Oil of juniper ; also the 
name of a dentifrice of Messue. 

Alchute. See Jilorwn. 

Alcuymy. Alchemy. 

Alchlys. A speck on the pupil of the 
eye, somewhat obscuring vision. 

Alcimad. Antimony. 

Alcob. Sal-ammoniac, or muriat of am- 
monia. 

Alcocalum. (Perhaps Indian. ) Arti- 
choke, or cinara. 

Alcofoe. Aniimony. 

ALCOHOL. See Alkohol. 

Alcoea. (Heb) The aphthae, or thrush. 

Paracelsus gives this name to tartar, or 
excrement of urine, whether it appears as 
san<J, mucilage, &c. 

Aecolita. Urine. 

Acloxe. Brass. 

A eco u. JEs ustum. 

Aecte. It is the name of a plant men- 
tioned by Hippocrates. Foesius thinks it is 
the elder. 

Alccbrith. Sulphur. 

Alcyonium. Bastard sponge, spongy 
plant-hke substance, which is met with 
on the seashore: it is of different shapes 
end colours. It is difficult K> say what the 
Greeks called by this name. Dioscorides 
speaks of five sorts of it. They are calci- 
ned with a lille salt, as dentifrice, and are 
used to remove spots ou the skin. 

Alder-tree. See Alnus and Frangula . 

Alderbery bearing. See Praugula. 

Alder wtne. When well fermented, and 
having a proper addition of raisins in it, in 
its composition is frequently a rich and 
strong liquor ; it keeps better than many of 
the other made wines, for a number of years, 
and was formerly supposed to possess many 
medical virtues; but these, experience does 
not seem to sanction : and the virtues of the 
alder, like those of many other simples for- 
merly prized, have sunk into oblivion. 

ALE. Cerevisia. Liquor cereris. Vinum 
hordeaceum. Barley wine. A fermented 
liquor made from malt and hops, and chiefly 
distinguished from beer, made from the 
same ingredients, by the quantity of hops 
used therein ; which is greater in beer, and 
therefore renders the liquormore bitter, and 
fitter lor keeping. Ale, when well ferment. 
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ed, is a wholesome beverage, and scemi 
only to disagree with those subject to 
asthma, or any disorder of the respiration 
or irregularity in the digestive organs. The 
old dispensatories enumerate several medi- 
cated ales, such as cerevisia oxydoricii, for 
the eyes ; cerexinia antiarthritica, against 
the gout ; cephalica, epHeptica, &C. 

Aeeaha. A cucurbit. 

Alebiua. (Fsom ah, to nourish.) Nou- 
ishing foods, or medicines. 

Alec. Alech. Vitriol. 

Aleciiauith. Mercury. 

Aeeima. (From *Miyut to anoint.) An 
ointment. 

Aleion. ('Axs/ov, copious.) Hippocrates 
uses this word as an epithet for water. 

Aeeipuu. (From cthuyv, to anoint.) 
Any medicated oil. 

Ai.iupS'. (From sue, salt, and shsucv. 
oil.) Oil beat up with salt, to apply to tu- 
mours. Galen frequently used it. 

Alema. (From a. priv. and a/,moc, hun- 
ger. Meat, food, or anything that satisfies 
the appetite. 

Alembic. (Some derive it from the 
Arabian particle al, and a-fj£t%, from u/aGcuvui 
to ascend. Avicenna declares it to be Arab.) 
Moorshead. A chymical utensil made of 
glass, metal, or earthen-ware, and adapted 
tc receive volatile products from retorts. It 
consists of a body, to which is fitted a coni- 
cal head, and out of this head descends late- 
rally a beak to be inserted into the receiver. 

Alembroth. A chaldee word, import- 
ing the key of art. Some explained it by 
sal mercurii, or sal philosophorumand artis ; 
others say it is named alembrot and sal fusio- 
nis, or sal fixionis. Alembroth desiccatum 
is said to be the sal tartari ; hence this word 
seems to sifinify alkaline salt, which opens 
the bodies of metals by destroying their 
sulphurs, and promoting their separation 
from the ores. From analogy, it is supposed 
to have the same effect in conquering ob- 
structions and attenuating viscid fluids in the 
human body. A peculiar earth, probably 
containing a fixed alkali, found in the island 
of Cyprus, has also this appellation; and a 
solution of the corrosive sublimate, to 
which the muriat of ammonia has been ad- 
ded, is called sal alembroth. 

Aeemzadar. Crude sal ammoniac, or 
muriat of ammonia. 

Alemzadat. Crude sal ammoniac, or 
muriat of ammonia. 

Alei>ensis A species of ash-tree which 
produces manna. 

Ales. (From, a.\;, salt.) The name of a 
compound salt. 

Aleuron. (From ««*, to grind.) Meal, 

Alexanders, cosoion. This plant, 
Smyrnium olustram of Linnaeus, was for- 
merly cultivated for sallads. It is now su- 
perseded by celery. 

Alexanders, round leaved. Snmrni 
um perfoliatum of Linnaeus. The blanched 
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-f'cies are fur preferable to 
those of common alexanders, :md are es- 
teemed as stomachic and nervin". 

Alexandria. Alexandrina. The bay- 
iree, or laurel, of Alexandria. 

Ai.r.XAvrmiiTM. Emplastrum viridt. A 
plaster described by Cclsus, made with 
wax, alum, &c. 

Ai.exicaca. (From axtfyt, to drive away, 
And tuuuv, eviL (Aleadcacuin. An antidote, 
or amtdet, to resist poison. 

Alexiphajuiics. [Alexipharmica, sc. 
:nedicamrmta, frow axe^o, to expel, and <p*g- 
;, a poison.) Antlpharmica. Caco-alexi- 
teria. Medicines supposed to preserve the 
body against the power of poisons, or to 
correct or expel those taken. The ancients 
attributed this property to some vegetables, 
and even waters distilled from them. The 
term, however, is now disused. 

Ai.kxii'yrktk'um. (From *\t£u>, to drive 
away, and <m>§e7.;c, fever.) A febrifuge. A 
remedy for fever. 

A u:\tpyiietos. Alexipyretum. The same 
as alexipyreticum. 

Ai.f.xih. An elixir. 

Alf.xiteria. Preservatives from con- 
tagion. 

Alexitf.rittm. (From ax^o, to expel, 
and T»g«o>, to preserve.) A preservative 
medicine against poison, or contagion. 

Alfacta. Distillation. 

Alfatide. Muriat of ammonia. 

Alfasaka. Alphesara. Arabic terms for 
'he vine. 

Alfabas. A/fides. Cerusse. 

Alfol. Muriet. of ammonia. 

Alfusa. Tutty. 

Algaei. A catheter. Also nitre. 

Algarah. See Jlnchilops. 

Algaroth. (So called from Victorius 
Agaroth, a physician of Verone, end its in- 
ventor.) Algarot. Algarot hi. Mercurhu vit<c. 
Pulvis Algarothi. The antimonial part of the 
butter of antimony, separated from some of 
its acid by washing it in water. It is vio- 
lently emetic in doses of two or three grains, 
and is preferred by many for making the 
emetic tartar. 

Algeiio. (From etxyos, pain.) A vio- 
lent pain about the anus, perineum, testes, 
urethra, and bladder, arising from the sud- 
den stoppage of a virulent gonorrhoea. A 
term very seldom used. 

Algesia. (From nxyae, to be in pain.) 
Algemodes. Atgematodes. Uneasiness, pain 
of any kind. 

Algeria. Algirie. Lime. 

Algeroth. See Algaroth. 

Aegiric. Sulphur vivum. 

Aegoh. A sudden chilness or rigor. 
A term met with in Sauvage's and Sagar's 
Nosology. 

Algosaree. The Arabian term for the 
Daucus sylvestris, or carrot. 

Algi*ada. A white leprous eruption. 



At.hagi. (Arab.) A species of Hedu* 
mrum. The leaves are hot and pungent, 
the flowers purgative. 

Alhanpala. An Arabian name for co- 
locynth, or bitter apple. 

AuiASF.r. (Arab.) Alhasaf. A sort of 
feet id pustule, called also Hy'droa. 

Aeia so.nr.LA (From ax«c, belonging 
to the sea, and o-kikxa, a shrimp.) A prawn. 

Ai.ica. (From alo, to nourish.) In ge- 
neral signification, a grain, a sort of food, 
admired by the ancients ; it is not certain 
whether it is a grain or a preparation of~ 
some kind thereof. 

Alices. (From «>./£&-, to sprinkle.) Little 
red spots in the skin, which precede the 
eruption of pustules in the small-pox. 

Alieyatio mentis. (From alieno, to 
estrange.) Delirium. Estrangement of the 
mind. 

Aeiformf.s arcsc uli. Muscles so called 
from their supposed resemblance to wings. 
See Ptcrvgoidcnis. 

ALIMENTARY CANAL. Alimentary 
duct. A name given to the whole of those 
passages which the food passrs through 
from the mouth to the anus. This duct may 
be said to be the true characteristic of an ani- 
mal ; there being no animal without it, and 
whatever has it, being properly ranged un- 
der the class of animals. Plants receive 
their nourishment by the numerous fibres of 
their roots, but have no common receptacle 
for digesting the food received, or for carry- 
ing oil' the excrements. But in all, even the 
lowest degree of animal life, we may ob- 
serve a stomach and intestines, even where 
we cannot perceive the least formation of 
any organs of the senses, unless that com- 
mon one of feeling, as in oysters. 

Alimentary duct. The alimentary 
canal. The thoracic duct is sometimes so 
called. 

Aliiwos. Common liquorice. 

Alimum. Se" Arum. 

Alindesis. ('AwvcfW/f, from ctxivSufxi, to 
be turned about.) A bodily exercise, which 
seems to be rolling on the ground, or rather 
in the dust, after being annointed with oil. 
Hippocrates says it hath nearly the same 
effect as wrestling. 

Alipjf.yos. (From «, neg. and xirxtvv, 
to be fat.) Alip&num. Alipantos. An 
external remedy, without fat or moisture. 

Aeipasma. (From *\u* >a>, to annoint.) An 
ointment rubbed upon the body, to prevent 
sweating. 

Aeipe. Remedies for wounds in the 
cheek, to prevent inflanrmatiou. 

Aeipow. A species of tureth, found near 
Mount Ceti, in Languedoc. It is a power- 
ful purgative, used instead of senna, but 
much mi re active. 

Aliit*:. (From tt\u$u; to annoint.) Ser* 
vants who anointed the persons after bath- 
ing. 
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■" AlLsanders. See Smijrnium. 

ALISMA. (From *k, the sea.) Wa- 
ter plantain. The name of a genus ot plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Hexandna. 
Order, Polygyria. 

Alistelis. (From aw, the sea.) Ma- 
riat of ammonia. 

Alitt. Alith. Asafoetida. 

Alkamal. Antimony. 

Alkahest. An imaginary universal men- 
struum, or solvent. 

Alkaiiest Glauberi. Alkaline salts. See 

Alcahesl. 

AlkaiiatGlaubeiu. An alkali. 
ALKALI. Alkali, in Arabic, signifies 
burnt ; or from al and kali, i. e. the essence, 
or the whole of kali, the plant from which it 
was originally prepared.though now derived 
from plants of every kind.) Alcali, alafi, 
alafor, alaforl, calcadis. A term given to 
substances which possess the following pro- 
perties: They are incombustible, and soluble 
in water; they possession acrid, urinous 
taste. When mixed with siliceous sub- 
stances, and exposed to an intense heat, they 
form a more or less perfect glass. They 
unite with another class of bodies called 
acids, and form new compounds, in which 
both the acid and alkaline properties are 
more or less lost. They render oils misci- 
ble with water. They change various blue 
vegetable pigments to green ; red to violet, 
or' blue, and yellow to brown. Blue pig- 
ments, that have been turned red with acids, 
are again restored by alkalies to their pri- 
mitive colours. They emit light on the af- 
fusion of the dense acids when freed from 
water. They attract water and carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere. They unite to sulphur 
by fusion, and by means of water. They ex- 
ert a great solvent power on the cellular 
membrane and animal fibre. They also cor- 
rode woollen cloth, and, if sufficiently con- 
centrated, convert it into a sort of jelly. 

They are only three kinds of alkalis at 
present known : 

' 1. The mineral, called soda, in the new 
chymical nomenclature. See Soda. 

2. The vegetable, called potassa, in the 
new chymical nomenclature. See Potassa. 

3. Ammonia, or the caustic volatile alkali, 
is the third. See Ammonia. 

To these, some chymists add barytes, and 
some other earths. 

Alkalis are either /.reJ, that is, they are 
not reduced to the state of gas, by the most 
intense heat ; or they are •volatile, i. e. the 
common temperature is almost sufficient to 
change their state of aggregation ; potash 
and soda are of the former kind ; and, of 
the latter, ammonia is the only one 
known. 

ALKALESCENT. Slightly alkaline. 

Alkali, caustic. An alkali is so called 
when deprived of the. carbonic acid it 
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contains for it then becomes marc caustic 
and more violent in its action. 

Alkali fixum. Those alkalis are so 
called that emit no characterise smell, 
and cannot be volatilized, but with the 
greatest difficulty. Two kinds of fixed al- 
kalis have only hitherto been known, name- 
ly, potash and soda. See Potash and Soda. 

' Alkali, jossile. See Soda. 

Alkali, mineral. (So called because it 
forms the basis of marine salts.) See bada. 

Alkali, vegetable. (So called because it 
abounds in many vegetables.) See Pot- 

S Alkali, volatile. (So called because it i*s 
volatile in opposition to the other alkalig, 
which are fixed ) See X mmonia. 

ALKALINA. A class of substances de- 
scribed by Cullen as comprehending the ( 
substances otherwise termed antacida. 
They consist of alkalis, and also of sub- 
stances, into which they enter in combina- 
tion. The principal alkalines in use, are the 
carbonates and subcarbonates of soda, pot- 
ash, and ammonia. 

Alkalization. (Alcalizatio, oms, f.) 
Alkalization. The impregnating any thing 
with an alkaline salt, as spirit of wine, &c. 

Alkanet. (Alkanah, a reed. Arab.) 
Radix anchusas. 

Alkanna. See Anchusa. 
ALKANNA VERA. Alkauna Orientate. 
An Oriental plant; the Laxvsonia inermis, 
ramis inermibus, of Linnaeus; principally 
employed in its native place, as a dye. The 
root is the officinal part ; which, however, 
is rarely met with in the shops. It possesses 
adstringent properties, and may be used as 
a substitute for the anchusa. 

Alkasa. Alksoal. A crucible. 
Alcanthtjm. Arsenic. 
Alkant. . Quicksilver. 
ALKEKENGI. {Alkekengi, Arab.) 
HaHcabaidro. Winter cherry. This plant, 
Physalis alkekengi of Linnaeus : — foliis ge- 
minis integris acutis, caule herhaceo, in- 
terne subramoso, is cultivated in our gar- 
dens. The berries are recommended as a 
diuretic, from six to twelve for a dose, in 
dropsicial and calculous diseases. 

Alkermes. A term borrowed from the 
Arabs, denoting a celebrated remedy, of 
the form and consistence of a confection, 
whereof the kermes is the basis. See 
Kermes. 

Alkerva. (Arab.) Castor oil. 
ALKOHOL. (An Arabian word, which 
signifies antimony : so called from the usage 
of the Eastern ladies to paint their eye- 
brows with antimony, reduced to a most 
subtile powder ; which at last came to sig- 
nify any thing exalted to its highest perfec- 
tion.) Alcohol. Alkol. Spiritus vinosus rec- 
tificatns. Spiritus vini rectsficatus. Spiritus 
vini coneentratus, Spiritus vini rectifica.tiss.l- 
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mUs. Alcohol is highly rectified spirit of 
wine, freed from all those aqueous particles 
which are not essential to it by duly perform- 
ing rect.fication. In its purest s'tate, it is 
quite colourless, and clear, of a strong and 
penetrating smell and taste ; capable of be- 
ing set on fire without a wicii, and burning 
with aflame, without leaving a residue, and 
without smoke and soot. Alcohol is misci- 
ble with water in all proportions. It does 
not freeze in any degree of coldness. It is 
the direct menstruum or solvent of resins. 
It dissolves, also, the natural balsams. The 
resinous and various other parts of plants are 
also soluble in alcohol, hence it is made use 
of for extracting those parts, and tor making 
the preparations called elixirs, tinctures, es- 
sences, &c. In England, alcohol is pro- 
cured by distillation from molasses; in 
Scotland and Ireland, from an infusion of 
malt. This last, before its rectification, is 
termed whiskey. In the East-Indies, arrack 
is distilled from rice ; in the West-Indies, 
rum from the sugar cane; and in France 
and Spain, brandy from wine ; all these af- 
ford alcohol by distillation. On the human 
solids, alcohol acts as a most violent eorru- 
gator and stimulus. 

Alkosor. Camphire. 

Alki plumb i. Supposed to be acet^t 
of lead. 

Alktmia. Powder of basilisk. 

Allauor. Lead. 

Allajjtoiuesmkmuraxa. (MlantoidcB; 
from oLKKos, a hog's pudding, and e/<fW, like- 
ness-, because, in some brute animals, it is 
long and thick.) A membrane of thj5 ftclus, 
peculiar to brutes, which contains the urine 
discharged from the bladder. 

Alleluia. (Heb. Praise the Lord.J 
The acelosa, or wood-sorrel ; so named from 
its many virtues. See Acetocella. 

All-good. English mercury. The vul- 
gar name for the Chenopodium bonus Henri- 
cus of Linnaeus ; a plant which may be boil- 
ed for spinach, and which is in no degree 
inferior to it. 

.ll-heal. See Ueraclium and Stachys. 

ALLIAHIA. (From allium, garlick ; from 
its smell resembling garlick.) Jack of the 
hedge. Sauce-alone, or stinking hedge-mus- 
tard. The plant to which this name is 
given, in the Pharmacopoeias, is the Erysis 
mum ulliaria ; Joliis cordatis of Linnaeus; it 
is sometimes exhibited in humid asthma and 
dyspnoea, with suecess. Its virtues are 
powerfully diaphoretic, diuretic, and anti- 
scorbutic. 

Axlicab. Vinegar. 
\llicoa. Petroleum. 

Allkjatiha. A ligature, or bandage. 

Ah,io*icum. (From olkkihoi , to alter, or 
vary.) An alterative medicine, consisting 
of various antiscorbutics. Galen. 

ALLIUM. (From oleo, to smell, because 
it stinks; ox from « >, to avoid, as bcin^ 
unpleasant to most people ) Garlick. 
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L The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnasan system. Class, Hexandria. Order, 
Jtfonogynia. Garlick. 

2. The Pharmacopoeial name of garlick. 
Tlteriaca rusticorum. Allium sativum of 
Linnaeus : — caule planifolio bulbifero, bulb* 
composito, etuminibus tricuspidatis. This 
species of garlick, according to Linnaeus, 
grows spontaneously in Sicily; but, as it is 
much employed for culinary and medicinal 
purposes, it has been long very generally 
cultivated in gardens. Every part of the 
plant, but more especially the root, has a 
pungent acrimonious taste, and a peculiarly 
offensive strong smell. This odour is ex- 
tremely penetrating and diffusive; for, on 
the root being taken into the stomach, the 
alliaceous scent impregnates the whole sys- 
tem, and is discoverable in the various ex- 
cretions, as in the urine, perspiration, milk, 
&c. Garlick is generally allied to the onion, 
from which it seems only to differ in being 
more powerful in its effects, and in its ac- 
tive matter, being in a more fixed state. 
By stimulating the stomach they both fa* 
vour digestion, and, as a stimulus, are rear 
dily diffused over the system. They may, 
therefore, be considered as useful condi- 
ments with the food of phlegmatic people, 
or those whose circulation is languid and 
secretions interrupted ; but with those sub- 
ject to inflammatory complaints, or where 
great irritability prevails.these roots, in their 
acrid state, may prove very hurtful. The 
medicinal uses of garlick are various ; it has 
been long in estimation as an expectorant 
in petuitous asthmas, and other pulmonary 
affections, unattended with inflammation. 
In hot bilious constitutions, therefore, gar- 
lick is improper: for it frequently produces 
flatulence, head-ach, thirst, heat, and other 
inflammatory symptoms. A free use of it is 
said to promote the piles in habits disposed 
to this complaint. Its utillity as a diuretic 
in dropsies is attested by unquestionable 
authorities ; and its febrifuge power has 
not only been experienced in preventing the 
paroxysms of intermittents, (Bergius says 
quartans have been cured by it ; and he be- 
gins by giving one bulb, or clove, morning 
and evening, adding every day one more, 
till four or five cloves be taken at a dose : 
if the fever then vanishes, the dose is to be 
diminished, and it will be sufficient to take 
one, or even two cloves, twice a day, for 
some wteks ;) but even in subduing the 
plague. Another virtue of garlick is that of 
an anthelminthic. It has likewise been found 
of great advantage in scorbutic cases, and 
in calculous disorders, acting in these, nut 
only as a diuretic, but, in several instances, 
manifesting a lithrontriptic power. That 
the juice of alliaceous plants in general, has 
considerable effects upon human calculi, is 
to be inferred by the experiments of Lobb ; 
and we are abundantly warranted in as- 
serting, that a decoction of the Beards of 
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leeks, taken liberally, and its use persevered 
in for a length of time, has been found re- 
markably successful in calculous and gravel- 
ly complaints.' The penetralingand diffusive 
acrimony of garlick, renders its external 
application useful in many disorders, as a 
rubefacient, and more especially as applied 
to the soles of the feet, to cause a revulsion 
from the head or breast, as was successfully 
practised and recommended by Sydenham. 
As soon as an inflammation appears, the 
garlick cataplasm should be removed, and 
one of bread and milk be applied, to obvi- 
ate excessive pain. Garlick has also been 
variously employed externally, to tumours 
and cutaneous diseases ; and, in certain cases 
of deafness, a clove, or small bulb of tiiis 
root, wrapt in gauze or muslin, and intro- 
duced into the meatus auditorius, has been 
found an efficacious remedy. Garlick may 
he administered in different forms ; swal- 
lowing the clove entire, after being dipped 
in oil, is recommended as the most effec- 
tual, or, where this cannot be done, by 
cutting it into pieces without bruising it, 
may be found to answer equally well, pro- 
ducing thereby no uneasiness in the fauces. 
On being beaten up, aid formed into pills, 
the active parts of this medicine soon eva- 
porate ; this Dr. Woodville, in his Medical 
Botany, notices, on the authority of Cul- 
fen, who thinks that Lewis has fallen into 
a gross error, in supposing dried garlick 
more active than fresh. The syrup and 
oxymel of garlick, which formerly had a 
place in the British Pharmacopoeias,* are 
now expunged. It may be necessary to no- 
tice that, by some, the cloves of garlick are 
bruised and applied to the wrists, to cure 
agues, and to the bend of the arm, to cure the 
tOoth-ache : when held in the hand, they are 
said to relieve hiccough ; when beat with 
common oil into a poultice, they resolve 
sluggish humours ; and, if laid on the navels 
of children, they are supposed to destroy 
worms in the intestines. 

Allium cepa. The systematic name for 
the Cepa of the shops. See Cepa. 

Allium porrum. The systematic name 
for the Porrum of the pharmacopoeias. See 
Porrum. , 

Allium sativum. The systematic name 
for Allium. See Allium. 

Allium victorialis. The systematic 
name for the Victoralis longa of the phar- 
macopoeias. See Victoralis longa. 

Allochoos. (From clxkoc, another, and 
A57 m, to speak.) Hippocrates user this word 
to mean delirious. 

Alloesis. (From aXMsc, another.) Al- 
teration in the state of a disease. 

Alloetica. (From xkxos, another.) Al- 
teratives. Medicines which change the ap- 
pear.. nee of the disease. 

Allogwsis (From akkc;, another, and yvcu, 
to know J Delirium; perversion ofthejudg- 
Bjeni ; incapability of distinguishing gwaons. 
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Allophasis. (From <*A*of, another, and 
$*», to speak,) According to Hippocrates, 
a delirium, where the patient is not able to 
distinguish one thing from another. 

Allotriophagia. (From **>o7§'°c» ^°" 
reign, and <?>*>&', to eat.) A synonym of 
pica. See Pica. In Vogel's Nosology it 
signifies the greedily eating unusual things 
for food. 

Allots. By this word, chymists and ar- 
tificers commonly understand any portion of 
base metal, or metalic mixture, yhich is 
added to combine metals by fusion into one 
seemingly homogeneous mass. 

Allspice. See Pimento. 

Alma. Water; and the first motion of 
a foetus to free itself from its confinemenl 

Almabri. A stone 'ike amber. 

Almagra. JBolum cuprum. 

1. Red earth, or ochre, used by the ar 
cients as an astringent. 

2. Rulandus says it is the same as Lptio. 

3. In the Theatrum Chymicum it is a 
name for the white sulphur of the al- 
chymists. 

Aljiaranda. Alnmkis- Litharge. 

Almanda cathartica. A plant growing 
on the shores of Cayenne and Surinam, 
used by the inhabitants as a remedy for the 
colic ; supposed to be cathartic. 

Almarcab. (Arab.) Litharge of silver. 

Almacarida. Litharge of silver. 

Almargen. Almarago. Coral. 

Almarkasita. Mercury. 

Almartak. Powder ot litharge. 

Amatatica. Copper. 

Almecasite. Almechasite. Copper. 

Almeailetu. A word used by Avicen- 
na, to express a preternatural heat less than 
that of fever, and which may continue after 
a fever. 

Almene. Sal lucidum, or sal gemmae. 

Almisa. Musk. 

Almizadir. Verdigris, or muriat of am- 
monia. 

Almizadar. Muriat of Ammonia. 

Almond, bitter. See Amygdala. 

Almond, common. See Amygdala. 

Almond, sweet. See Amygdala. 

Almonds of the ears. A popular name 
for the tonsils, which have been so called 
from their resemblance to an almond in 
shape. See Tonsils. 

Almonds of the throat. A vulgar 
name for the tonsils. 

Aenabati. In Avicenna and Scorpion, 
this word means the siliquadulcis, a genth 
laxative. 

Alnec. Staniuim, or tin. 

Alneric Sulphur vivum. 

ALNUS. (Alno, Hal.) The alder. 

The pharmacopoeial name of two plants, 
sometimes used in medicine, though rarelv 
employed in the present practice. " 

Almts rotundifolio ,- glutinosa ,■ viridis ■ 
the common alder-tree, called amendanus. ' 

Alnus nigra, vel frangvla ; the rhatn 
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(rangula of Linnsus. The black alder, 
called also minus, 

All the parts of'these trees are astringent 
and bitter. The bark is most astringent ; 
a decoction of it lias cured agues, and is 
often used to repel inflammatory tumours 
of the throat, by way of gargle. The inner 
yellow bark of the trunk, or root, given to 
."ij., vomits, purges, and gripes ; but, joined 
with aromatics, it operates more agreea- 
bly. An infusion or decoction in water 
inspissated to an extract, act yet more 
mildly than these. The berries of alder are 
purgative. They are not in use under their 
own name, but are often substituted for 
l)uck-Uiorn berries; to discover which, it 
should be observed, that the berries of the 
black alder have a black skin, a blue juice, 
and two seeds in each of them ; whereas the 
buckthorn berries have a green juice, and 
commonly four seeds. The substitution of 
one for the other is not of material conse- 
quence, as the plants belong to the same 
genus, and the berries do not differ greatly. 

Dr. Murray, of Gbttingen, recommends 
from his own experience, the leaves of alder 
chopped in small pieces, and heated over the 
fire, as the best remedy with which he is ac- 
quainted for dispersing milk in the breasts. 

Aloe. See Aloes. 

Aloedaria. (From axon, the aloe.) Com- 
pound purging medicines so called from 
having aloes as the chief ingredient. 

Aloephangina. Medicines formed by 
a combination of aloes and aromatics. 

Aloes. (From ahlah, a Hebrew word, sig- 
nifying growing near the sea.) The Aloe. 

1. A genus of plants of theLinnaean sys- 
tem. Class, Hexandria. Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharinacopocial name of the in- 
spissated juice of some of the aloe plants. 
Fel nutavd', nature's gall ; so named from its 
intense bitterness. Aloes are distinguished 
into three species, socotorine, hepatic, and 
cabaline ,- of which the two first are directed 
for officinal use in our pharmacopoeias. 

The 1st. Aloes Succotorina vel Zocotorina. 
Succotorine aloes, is obtained from the 
Aloe perfoliata of Linnaeus -.—foliis cauli- 
nis dentalis, ample xicaulibus vaginantibus, 
Jhribits corymbosie, cernuis, pedunadatls, 
subcylindricis : it is brought over wrapt in 
skins, and is of a bright surface and in some 
degree pelluc'd ; in the lump, of a yellowish 
red colour, with a purplish cast ; when re- 
duced into powder, it is of a golden colour. 
It is hard and friable in very cold weather ; 
but in summer it softens very easily be- 
twixt the fingers. It is extremely bitter 
and also accompanied with an aromatic 
flavour, hut not so much as to cover its 
disagreeable taste. Its scent, though bitter, 
is rather agreeable, being somewhat similar 
to thai of myrrh. 

2. Aloes Iw/mtica, vel Jiarbadcnsis ■• the 
'lommon or Barbadoes or hepatic aloes. 
. Hoe perfoliata of Liniwcus -.—ftoribus pcduiu 



culaiis, cernuis corymbosls, subcylindricis , Jo- 
ins spinosis, confertis, dentatis, vaginantibua, 
plants, maculatis. The best is brought from 
JJarbadoes in large gourd shells ; an inferior 
sort in pots, and the worst in casks. It is 
darker coloured than the socotorine, and not 
so bright; it is also drier and more com- 
pact, though sometimes the sort in casks is 
f oft and clammy. To the taste it is intensely 
bitter and nauseous, being almost wholly 
without that aroma which is observed in the 
socotorine. To the smell it is strong and 
disagreeable. 

3. Aloes caballina vel Guineensis ; Horse- 
aloes. This is easily distinguished from 
both the foregoing by its strong rank smell ; 
in other respects it agrees pretty much with 
the hepatic, and is now not unfrequently 
sold in its place. Sometimes it is prepared 
so pure and bright as scarcely to be distin- 
guishable by the eye, even from the socoto- 
rine, but its offensive smell betrays it ; and 
if this also should be dissipated by art, its 
wanting the aromatic flavour of the finer 
aloes will be a sufficient criterion. This 
aloe is not admitted into the materia medi- 
ca, and is not employed chiefly by farriers. 

The general nature of these three kinds is 
nearly the same. Their particular differ- 
ences only consist in the different propor- 
tions of gum to their resin, and in their- 
flavour. The smell and taste reside prin-' 
cipally in the gum, as do the principal vir- 
tues of the aloes. Twelve ounces of Bar- 
badoes aloes yields nearly 4 ounces of resin, 
and 8 of gummy extract. The same quan- 
tity of socotorine aloes yields 3 ounces of 
resin and 9 of gummy extract. 

Aloes is a well known stimulating purga- 
tive, a property which it possesses not only 
when takeu internally, but also by external 
application. The cathartic quality of aloes 
does not reside in the resinous part of the 
drug, but in the gum, for the pure resin 
has little or no purgative power. Its me- 
dium dose is from 5 to 15 grains, nor does 
a larger quantity operate more" effectually. 
Its operation is exerted on the large in. 
testines, principally on the rectum. In 
small doses long continued, it often pro- 
duces much heat, and irritation, particu- 
larly about the anus, from which it some- 
times occasions a bloody discharge ; there- 
fore, to those who are subject to piles, or 
of an haemorrhagic diathesis, or even in a 
state of pregnancy, its exhibition has been 
productive of considerable mischief; but 
on the contrary, by those of a phlegmatic 
constitution, or those suffering by uterine 
obstructions (for the stimulant action of 
aloes, it has been supposed, may be extend- 
ed to the uterus,) and in some cases of dys- 
pepsia, palsy, gout, and worms, aloes may 
be employed as a laxative with peculiar 
advantage. In all diseases of the bilious 
tribe, aloes is the strongest purge, and the 
best preparations for this purpose are the 
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pilula ex aloe cum myrrha, the tinctura 
aloes, or extractum colocynthidis com- 
positutn. Its efficacy in jaundice is very 
considerable, as it proves a succedaneuin 
to the bile, which in that disease is de- 
fective either in quantity or quality. 
Aloes therefore may be considered as inju- 
rious where inflammation or irritation exist 
in the bowels or neighbouring parts, in 
pregnancy, or in habits disposed to piles, 
but highly serviceable in all hypochondriac 
affections, cachectic habits, and persons 
labouring under oppression of the stomach 
caused by irregularity: Aromatics correct 
Hie offensive qualities of aloes the mostper- 
fectly.The canella albaanswerstolerab!y,and 
without any inconvenience; but some rather 
prefer the essential oils for this purpose. 
Dr. Cullen says, " If any medicine be en- 
titled to the appellation of a stomach purge, 
it is certainly aloes. It is remarkable with 
regard to it, that it operates almost to as 
good a purpose in a small as in a large dose; 
that 5 grains will produce one considerable 
dejection, and 20 grains will do no more, 
except it be that in' the last dose the opera- 
tion will be attended with gripes, &.c. Its 
chief use is to render the peristaltic motion 
regular, and it is one of the best cures in 
habitual costiveness. There is a difficulty 
we meet with in the exhibition of purgatives 
viz. that they will not act but in their full 
dose, and will not produce half their effect 
if given in half the dose. For this purpose 
we are chiefly confined to aloes. Neutral 
salts in half their dose will not have half 
their effect; although even from these, by 
large dilution, we may obtain this property; 
bat besides them and our present medicine, 
I know no other which ha9 any title to it 
except sulphur. Alaes sometimes cannot 
be employed. It has the effect of stimu- 
lating the rectum more than other purges, 
and with justice has been accused of ex- 
citing hemorrhoidal swellings, so that we 
ought to abstain from it in such cases,exeept 
when we want to promote them. Aloes 
has the effect of rarefying the blood and 
disposing to hxmorrhagy, and hence it is 
not recommended in uterine fluxes. Foetid 
gums are of the same nature in producing 
nxmorrhagy, and perhaps this is the founda- 
tion of their emmenagogue power." Aloes 
is administered either simply in powders, 
which is too nauseous, or else in composition: 
— 1. With purgatives, as soap, scammony, 
colocynth, or rhubarb. 2. With aromatics, 
as canella, ginger, or essential oils. 3. With 
bitters, as gentian. 4. With emmenagogues, 
as iron, myrrh, wine, &c. It may be ex- 
hibited in pills as the most convenient form, 
or else dissolved in wine, or diluted alcohol. 
The officinal preparations of aloes are the 
following — Pilula Aloes. Pilula Aloes cum 
AssafcetidS.. Pil. Al. cum Colocynth. Pil. 
Al. cum Myrrh. T. Aloes. T. Al. JEth. 
T. Al. cum Mvrrh. Tin. Aloes Soc. Pi!. 
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Alofis comp. Pulv. Aloes cumGanell. Pulr. 
Al.cumGuaiac. Pulv. Al.cum Ferro. Tinct. 
Aloes comp. Ext. Colocynth. comp. Tinct. 
Benzoes. comp. and some others. 

Aloetics. Medicines wherein aloes is 
the chief or fundamental ingredient. 

Alogotrophia. (From axcyos, dispro- 
portionate, and <rg«$a>, to nourish.) Unequal 
nourishment, as in the rickets. 

Alohab. (Arab.) Alohoc. Mercury. 
Aloes lignum. See Lignum Aloes. 
Alomba. (Arab.) Alooc. Plumbum, or 
lead. 

Alopeces. (From *Xcm>i%, the fox.) The 
psoa muscles are so called, by Fallopius 
and Vesaiius, because in the fox they are 
particularly strong. 

Al'ipf.cia. (from axavmjz, a fox ; be- 
cause the fox is subject to a distemper that 
resembles it: or, as some say, because the 
fox's urine will occasion baldness.) Athrix 
depilis. Phalacrotis- Baldness, or the fall- 
ing off" of the hair ; when on the sinciput, 
cahdties, calvitlum. 

Alosa. (From cojvxu, to take ; because 
it is a ravenous fish.) The chad, Clupea 
alosa of Linnaeus, whose flesh is by some 
commended as a restorative. 
Alosat. Alosohoc. Quicksilver. 
Alosantho. (From *xr, salt, and avfic?, a 
flower.) Alosanthum. Flowers of salt. 

Alphabeticum chtmicdm. Raymond 
Lully hath given the world this alphabet, 
but to what end is difficult to say : 

A slgntficat Deum. 

B Jlfercurium 

C Sails Petram. 

D Yltrlolum. 

E" Jlfenstruale. 

F Liinam claram. 

G Mercurium nostrum. 

H Salem purum. 

I Compositium Lunx. 

K Compositum Soils. 

L Terran composlti Lunx. 

M Aquam composlti Lunx 

N JErem compositl Luna. 

O Terram composlti Solis. 

P Aquam composlti Sou's. 

Q JErem composlti Solis. 

ft Ignem compositi Soils. 

S Lapidem Album 

T Medicinam corporis rubel. 

U Calorem fumi secreti. 

^ Ignem siccum clneris. 

Y > Calorem balnei. 

Z ; Separutionem llquornm. 

Z JLlembicum cum cucurbita. 

Alphan-ic Alphenlc. An Arabian 
word (signifying tender) for barley-sugar, or 
sugar-candy. 

Alphita. {Alphita, the plural of a^ mv , 
the meal of barley in general.) Bv Hippo- 
crates this term is applied to barley-meal 
either toasted or fried. Galen say's that 
x<>/,ui'* is coarse meal, axeupov is fine meal 
and *>o/t* is a middling sort. 
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Alphitipow. Mphitidum. It is when a 
bone is broken into small fragments like 
■ llphita, i. e. bran. 

Ali'honsin. The name of an instrument 
for extracting balls. It is so called from 
i he name of its inventor Alphonso Ferrier, 
a Neapolitan physician. It consists of three 
branches, which separate from each other 
by their elasticity, but are capable of being 
closed by means of a tube in which they 
are included. 

Ali'ihs. (**<?«, from ctKymva, to change ; 
because it changes the colour of the skin.) 
Vitiligo' alba. Morphea alba. Lepra maculo- 
sa alba. A species of leprosy, called by the 
ancients vitiligo, and which they divided 
into alp/ius, melas, and leuce. It is produ- 
ced by a peculiar miasma, which is endemial 
to Arabia. See Lefrra, 

Alpini balsamum. Tlalm ofGilead. 

Alrachas. Lead. 

Alratica. A word used by Albucasis, 
V) signify a partial or a total imperforation 
of the vagina. It is a/i Arabic word. 

Alsamach. An Arabic name lor the 
great hole in theos petrosum. 

ALS1NE. (From <***«, a grove ; so call- 
ed because it grows in great abundance in 
woods and shady places.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Trigyniu. Chick- 
weed. 

ALSINE MEDIA. Morsus gallina cen- 
tuncuhis. The name for the plant, called 
chickweed, which, if boiled tender, may be 
eaten like spinach, and forms also an excel- 
lent emollient poultice. 

Altafor. Camphire. 

ALTERATIVES. (Mterantia, sc. medi- 
camenta : from altero, to change.) Those 
remedies are so called, which are given 
with a view to re-establish the healthy 
functions of tlie animal ceconomy, without 
producing any sensible evacuation. 

ALTfLEA. (From a\6a», to heal ; so 
called from its supposed qualities in heal- 
ing.) Marsh-mallow. 

1. The name of a genus of plants of the 
Linnxan system. Class, Monadelphia. Or- 
der, Polyandria, 

2. The pharmacopecial name of the 
marsh-mallow. Mtlnea officinalis of Lin- 
naeus :— fo'i is simplicibus tomenlosis. Com- 
mon marsh-mallow. 

The mucilaginous matter with which 
this plant abounds, is the medicinal part of 
the plant : it is commonly employed for 
its emollient and demulcent qualities in 
tickling coughs, hoarseness, and catarrhs, in 
dysentery, and difficulty and heat of urine. 
It relaxes the passaged in nephritic com- 
plaints, in which last case a decoction is the 
best preparation. Two or three ounces of 
the fresh roots may be boiled in a sufficient 
quantity of water to a quart, to which one 
ouce of gum-arabic may be added. The 
following is given where it is required that 



large quantities should be used. An ounce 
of the dried roots is to be boiled in water 
enough to leave two or three pints to be 
poured off for use : if more oftherootbe 
used, the liquor will be disagreeably slimy. 
If sweetened, by adding a little more of the 
root of liquorice, it will be very palatable. 
The root had formerly a place in many of 
the compounds in the pharmacopoeias, but 
now it is only directed in the form of syrup. 

Aith^a officinalis. The systematic 
name of -he marsh-mallow. See Alth&a* 

Althanaca. Althanacha. Orpiment. 

Althebegium. An Arabian name for a 
sort of swelling, such as is observed in ca- 
chectic and leuco-phlegmatic habits. 

Althexis. (From a*S«a, to cure, or 
heal.) Hippocrates often uses this word to 
signify the cure of a distemper. 

Altihit. So Avicenna calls the Laser- 
pitiutn of the ancients. 

Alud. (Arab.) Aloes. 

Aludels. Hollow spheres of stone, glass, 
or earthen-ware, with a short neck project- 
ing at each end, by means of which one 
globe might be set upon the other. The 
uppermost has no opening at the top. They 
were used in former times for the sublima- 
tion of several substances. 

Alum. See Ahimen, 

A LUMEN. {Alum. Arab.) Assos,azub, 
aseb, elaniila. Sulphas elumina aCidulus, 
cum potassd. Super-sulphas alumina' et po- 
tassue. Argilla vitriolata. Alum. 

A neutral salt, formed by the combina- 
tion of the earth called alumine, or pure 
clay, with sulphuric acid, and a little pot- 
ash. 

The alum of commerce, and that present- 
ed for medicinal purposes, is afforded by 
ores which are dug out of the earth for this 
purpose, and manufactured by first decom- 
posing the ore, then lixiviating it, evapora- 
ting the lixiviums, and then crystallizing 
the alum, which affects the form of tetra- 
hedral pyramids, applied to each other base 
to base; sometimes the angles are truncated. 

The following kinds of alum are met with 
in the shops : 

1. Ice or rock alum. Mtmen commune ■ 
alumen Crystallinum, rupeum, factitium 
Common alum ; fictitious alum : English 
alum. This is always in very huge transpa- 
rent masses, and derives its name from 
Rocca in Syria, now called Edessa, in which 
the earliest manufactory of this salt was 
established ; or from the hardness af.d size 
the masses. This species is not very pure. 

2. Roman alum. Jllumen Romanian : alu- 
men rubrum rutilum, rochi Gallis. Called 
rock alum b\ the French. This species, 
which is prepared in the territory ofCivi- 
ta-Vecchia, comes in lumps of the size of 
eggs, covered with a reddish efflorescence. 

Alum, when first tasted, imparts a sweet- 
ness, but is soon felt to be strongly astrin- 
gent ; on account of which virtue it is or' 
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very extensive use in medicine and sur- 
gery. 

Internally it is used as a powerful astrin- 
gent in cases of passive hemorrhages from 
the womb, intestines, nose, and sometimes 
lungs. In bleedings of an active nature, i. e. 
attended with fever, and a plethoric state 
of the system, it is highly improper. Dr. 
Percival recommends it in the colica picto- 
iium and other chronic disorders of the 
.bowels, attended with obstinate constipa- 
tion. See ' Percival's Essays. The dose 
advised in these cases, is from 5 to 20 grains, 
to be repeated every four, eight, or twelve 
hours. When duly persisted in, this remedy 
proves gently laxitive, and mitigates the 

P ain * . , i . 

Alum is also powerfully tonic, and is gi- 
ven with this view in 10 grains of alum 
made into a bolus three times a day, in such 
cases as require powerful tonic and astrin- 
gent remedies. Another mode of adminis- 
tering it, is in the form of whey made by boil- 
ing a drachm of powdered alum in a pint of 
milk, for a few minutes, and to be taken in 
the quantity of a tea-cup full three times a 
day. Dr. Cullen thinks it ought to be em- 
ployed with other astringents in diarrhoeas. 
In active hxmorrhagies, as was observed, it 
is not useful, though a powerful medicine in 
those which are passive. It should be given 
in small doses, and gradually increased. It 
lias been tried in the diabetes without suc- 
cess ; though, joined with nutmeg, it has 
been more successful in intermittents given 
in a large dose, an hour or a little longer, be- 
fore the approach of the paroxysm. In gar- 
gles, in relaxation of the uvula, and other 
swellings of the mucous membrane of the 
fauces, divested of acute inflammation, it 
has been used with advantage ; also in every 
state of the cynanche tonsillaris. External- 
ly alum is much employed by surgeons as 
a lotion for the eyes, and is said to be pre- 
ferable to white vitriol, or acetated ceruse 
in the ophthalmia membranarum. From two 
to five grains dissolved in an ounce of rose 
water, forms a proper collyrium. It is al- 
s6 applied as a styptic to bleeding vessels, 
and to ulcers, where there is too copious a 
secretion of pus. It has proved successful 
in inflammation of the eyes, in the form of 
cataplasm, which is made by stirring or sha- 
king a lump of alum in the whites of two 
eggs, till they form a coagulum, which is ap- 
plied to the eye between two pieces of thin 
linen rag. This substance is also employ- 
ed in the form of injection in cases of gleet 
or fluor albus. 

When deprived of its humidity by expo- 
sure to the fire, by placing it in an earthen 
pan over a gentle fire, till it ceases to bub- 
ble, it is termed burnt alum, alumen ustrum, 
and is sometimes employed by surgeons to 
destroy fungous flesh, and is a principle in- 
gredient in most styptic powders. Alum 
is also applied to many purposes of life ; in 
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this country, bakers mix a quantity with 
the bread, to render it white; this mixture 
makes the bread better adapted for weak 
and relaxed bowels ; but in opposite states 
of the alimentary canal, this practice ishigh- 
ly pernicious. The officinal preparations of 
alum are : Alumen purificatum. Lond. Sul- 
phas aluminis exsiccata. Soluti sulphat. cu- 
pri ammon. Eding. Aq. alum. comp. Lond. 

Alumex catinum. A name of potash. 

Almest ttstrum. See Alumen. 

Alumine. Alumina. Earth of alum. 
Fui;e clay. 

Aluminous earth derives its name from 
alum, of which it forms the base. It con- 
stitutes the lower strata of mountains and 
plains. It arrests the waters, and causes 
them to rise in springs to the surface of 
the earth. It enters into the natural com- 
position of the schistus, and all these stones 
and earths called argillaceous, such as pot- 
ter's -clay, fuller'' s-earth, lepidolite, mica, co- 
rundum, &c. Hitherto it has not been found 
pure any where, except in the garden of the 
public schools at Halle in Germany. 

Properties of pure Alumine. — Alumine is 
white, and soft to the touch. It is in- 
sipid, adheres to the tongue, and occasions 
a sense of dryness in the mouth. When 
moistened with a small quantity of water, 
it forms a tenacious, ductile, kneadable 
paste. When heated to redness, it shrinks 
considerably in bulk, and at last becomes 
so hard as to strike fire with flint. After 
being ignited, it is no longer capable of 
being kneaded with water into a ductile 
mass. It recovers however this property 
by solution in an acid and precipitation. 
Alcalies dissolve it in the humid way, and 
form compounds decomposable by acids. 
It dissolves slowly in all acids. It possess- 
es a powerful attraction for lime. The 
most intense heat of our furnaces is not 
able to melt it, but it becomes fusible 
when lime is added. Lavoisier has proved 
that it is capable of entering into a kind of 
fusion like paste, by the action of oxygen 
gas ; it then cuts glass and resists the file. 
It absorbs water and carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere. By its mixture with wa- 
ter and siiex it acquires great solidity. It 
does not unite with any ' combustible sub- 
stance, but it becomes fused into coloured 
frits with metallic oxyds. Its specific 
gravity is 2. It is employed in a multi- 
tude of arts. 

Method of obtaining pure alumine.— Take 
any quantity of alum of commerce, dissolve 
it in six parts of boiling distilled water, 
and add to this solution, when cold, liquid 
ammonia, till no further precipitate ensues. 
Then heat the whole nearly to the boiling 
point for a few minutes, and transfer it on 
a filter. In proportion as the fluid passes 
off, pour more water over the precipitate, 
until it passes tasteless. Let the precipi- 
tate obtained, while yet in a pasty state, 
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be transferred into a glass or Wedg- 
wood's bason, and add to it muriatic 
acid in small quantitities at a time, 
until the whole is dissolved. Then eva- 
porate the solution, till a drop of it, when 
suffered to cool on a plate of glass, yields 
minute crystals : on letting it now cool, 
crystals of alum will be deposited. Remove 
these crystals by decanting the fluid, and 
renew the evaporation, until, on further 
cooling, no more crystals are formed. No- 
thing now but pure alumine remains in the 
solution ; the fluid may therefore be de- 
composed by adding to it gradually liquid 
ammonia till no further precipitate ensues. 
The precipitate thus obtained, when well 
washed and dried, is pure alumine. 

The process recommended in general by 
systematic writers for obtaining alumine, 
differs from this ; it consists in decompo- 
sing a solution of alum of commerce by an 
excess of a carbonated alkali, washing the 
obtained precipitate, and exposing it to 
a sufficient heat to drive off the carbonic 
acicl. This method however is imperfect, 
for if the alumine thus obtained be heated 
with charcoal, and a diluted acid is added 
to the mixture, sulphurated hydrogen gas 
will be liberated. It adheres to the tongue, 
and emits a peculiar odour when breathed 
upon. Sure signs that it is not pure. 

It must be obvious that alumine cannot 
be obtained absolutely pure in this manner. 
For alum is a triple compound, consisting of 
alumine, potash, and sulphuric acid in ex- 
cess. When this excess of acid is saturated, 
by adding to the solution an alkali, or even 
pure alumine, a highly insoluble salt (sul- 
phate of alumine)is produced, differing from 
alum only in the proportion of its base. 
When we therefore gradually add to a so- 
lution of alum, a carbonated alkr.li, the first 
eftect-of the alkali is, to saturate the excess 
of the sulphuric acid, and the precipitate 
consists principally of the salt which is in- 
soluble in water. A further quantity of the 
alkali effects instantly a decomposition of 
part of the salt, which, in proportion as it 
takes place, becomes mixed with the alu- 
mine : and it is thus covered from the fur- 
ther action of the alkali. This being the 
case, it is obviousthat no subsequent washing 
can do more than separate the sulphate of 
potash, and therefore the residuum, instead 
of being pure alumine, contains also a vari- 
able proportion of true sulphate of alumine ; 
the sulphuric acid of which becoming de. 
composed on heating it in contact with 
charcoal, accounts tor the sulphurated hi- 
drog n gas produced by the affusion of 
an acid. With the :.cids it is known to 
torm more than twenty species of neutral 
salts. Of these only one is used in medicine 
and surgery, called alum, or aluminous, 
.-. men. 

Axumihovs waters. Waters impreg- 
■vitii partii les of alum. 



Alusati. Manna. 

ALVEARIUM. (From alveare, a bee- 
hive.) That part of the meatus auditorius 
externus is so called, which contains the 
wax of the ear. 

ALVEOLI. (From alveare, a bee-hive ; 
from their resemblance to its cells.) Bo- 
trion, bothrion ; frena, mortariolum. The 
sockets of the teeth. There are usually six- 
teen of these alveoli, or sockets, in each jaw. 

ALVEUS COMMUNIS. The common 
duct, or communication of the ampullar of 
the membranaceous semicircular canals in 
the internal ear, is so termed by Scarpa. 

Alveus AMruLL-AscENS. Part of the duct 
conveying the chyle to the subclavian vein. 

Alviiiica. (From alvus, the belly, and 
duco, to draw.) Purging medicines. 

ALvirnjxus. (From alvus, nndjluo, to 
flow.) A diarrhoea, or purging. 

ALVUS. The belly, stomach and en- 
trails. 

Alice. (From axt>&>, to be anxious.) That 
anxiety whicli is attendant on low fevers. 

Alt ma. (From a, neg. and hunt,, pain.) 
A gentle purgation of the humours without 
pain. 

Altpias. Jtlypum. A species of spurge, 
so called because it purges gently and with- 
out pain. 

Alysmus. (From a.hvm, to be restless.) 
Restlessness. 

Alysstto. (From a., neg. and xva-a-a., the 
bite of a mad dog: so called because it 
was foolishly thought to be a specific in the 
cure of the bite of a mad dog.) Mad-wort. 
The JWamtbium alysaon of Linnxus, sup- 
posed by some to be diaphoretic 

Alyssitm Gai.i.m. The mamtbium. 

At.vssum Puvii. The mollugo. 

Altssvm VEirnciLLATUM. The mamt- 
bium verticiUatum. 

Alzkmavor. Cinnabar. 

Alzum. Aldum. Aldi-um. The name 
of the tree which produces gum bdellium 
according to some ancient authors. 

Ama. Together. A word used in com- 
position. 

AMALGAM. (From a/aa, and yx/xtiv, to 
marry.) A substance produced by mixing 
mercury with a metal, the two being there- 
by incorporated. 

Amamei.is. (From a/xn, and /uosx, an 
apple.) The bastard medlar of Hippo- 
crates. 

Amanita. (From a, priv. and /xavix, 
madness ; so called, because they are eata- 
ble and not poisonous, like some others.) 
A tribe of fungus productions, called mush- 
rooms, truffles, and morells, and by the 
French, champignions. 

AMARA {Jbnttra, SC. medicametita: front 
bitter.) Bitters. 

1 he principal bitters used medicinally 
are : the pure bitters, gentima lutea,- htanuhts 
lupubu; and quassia amara : stypic bitters, 
cinchona nffia'nalis; crototi eaten 
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simarouba : and aromatic bitters, artimesia 
absynthium ; anthemis nobilis : hyssopus, &c. 

Amara bulcis. See IJuLccmara. 

Amaracus. (From ±, neg and /ji>xpa.im to 
decay ; because it keeps its virtues a long 
time.) Marjoram. 

Amaranthus. (From the same.) The 
herb goldilocks. 

Amaranth esculent. The leaves of the 
amaranthus oleraceous of Linnaeus, and se- 
veral other species, are eaten in India the 
same as cabbage is here. 

Amaranthus oleuaceus. See Amaranth, 
esculent. 

Amatoiiia febris. (From anno, to love.) 
See Chlorosis. 

Amatoria yenefica- (From amo, to 
love, and veneficium, witchcraft.) Philters. 
Love-powders. 

Amatorh. (Amatorii, sc. muscuW) A 
term given to the muscles of the eye, by 
which that organ is moved in ogling. 

Amatzq,uitl. (Indi.m.) Unedo pupyra- 
cea. The at^butus unedo of Linnaeus. A 
decoction of the bark of the root of this 
plant is commended in fevers. 

AMAUROSIS. (A/usuigam;: from ctfAuv^oai, 
to darken or'obscure.) Gutta serena. Am- 
blyopia. A total loss of sight without any 
visible injury to the eye, the pupil mostly 
dilated and immoveable. A genus of dis- 
ease in the clas3 locales, and order dysiesthe- 
sLe of Cullen. It arises generally from 
compression of the optic nerves ; amauro- 
sis compressions ; from debility, amaurosis 
atonica ; from spasm, amaurosis spasmodka ; 
or from poisons, amaurosis venenata. See 
also Gutta serena. 

Amber seed. See Hibiscus abehnoschus. 

AMBE. (Ajufx, the edge of a rock ; from 
zfj&ztvw, to ascend.) An old chirurgical 
machine for reducing dislocations of the 
shoulder, and so called, because its extre- 
mity projects like the prominence of a rock- 
Its invention is imputed to Hippocrates. 
The ambe is the most ancient mechanical 
contrivance for tiie above purpose, but is 
not at present employed. 

Ambela. (Arab ) The cornered hazle- 
mit, the bark of which is purgative. 

AMBER. Succinum. A beautiful bitu- 
minous substance, of a yellow or brown 
colour, either transparent or opake, which 
takes a good polish, and, after a slight rub- 
bing, becomes so electric, as to attract 
straws and small bodies ; hence it was call- 
ed electrum by the ancients, and hence the 
word electricity. When powdered, it 
emits an agreeable smell. It is dug out 
of the earth at various depths, and often 
contains insects in high preservation ; a 
circumstance which proves that it has been 
liquid. Amber is also found floating on 
the shores of the Baltic, and is met with in 
Italy, Sicily, Poland, Sweden, &c. From its 
colour or opacity it has been variously dis- 
tinguished ■ thus white, orange, golden, 



cloudy amber, 8cc. An oil is obtained from 
it, which, as well as its other preparations, 
is occasionally used in medicine against 
spasmodic diseases. 

AMBERGRIS. (Ambragrisea.) A con- 
crete, bituminous substance, of a soft and 
tenacious consistence, marked with black 
and yellow spots, and of an agreeable and 
strong smell when heated or rubbed. It is 
found in very irregular masses, floating on 
the sea near the Molucca Islands, Madagas- 
car, Sumatra, on the coast of Coramandel, 
Brazil, America, China, and Japan. Seve- 
ral American fishermen assured Dr. Schwe- 
diawer, that they often found this substance, 
either among the excrements of the Physe- 
ter macrocephalus, a species of whale, or in 
its stomach, or in a vessel near the sto- 
mach. The medical qualities of amber- 
gris are stomachic, cordial, and antispasmo- 
dic. It is \ery seldom used in this country. 

Amblosis. (AfjiCkairit : from apQ\cci>, to 
cause abortion-.) A miscarriage. 

Amblotica. (Amblotica, sc. medicamen- 
ta,(t/u£\oTtxzt: from a.ju£hou>, to cause abor- 
tion.) Medicines which were supposed to 
occasion abortion. 

Amblyoma. (From ety.£hv5, dull, and 
&4, the eye.) Hippocrates means by this 
word, dimness, of sight to which old people 
are subject. Paulus Actuarius, and the best 
modern writers, seem to think that amblyo- 
pia means the same thing as the incomplete 
amaurosis. See Gutta serena and Amaurosis. 

Ambliosmus. Amblytes. The same. 

Ambo. (Indian.) The mango. 

Ambon. (From ttfjt.Qa.tva>, to ascend.) 
Celsus uses this term to signify, the margin 
or tip of the sockets in which the heads of 
the large bones are lodged. 

Amboxe. The same as ambe. 

Am bra. Amber. Also an aromatic gum. 

Ambra cinracea. (From cineraceus, 
of the colour of ashes.) Ambergris and 
grey amber. 

Ambra grisea. Ambergris. 

Am a ram. Amber. 

Ambrette. See Abehnoschus. 

Ambulativa. (From umbulo, to walk.) 
A species of herpes ; so called because it 
walks or creeps as it were about the body 

Ambulo. (From * i u£*A.>i» J to cast forth.) 
Flatus furiosus. A periodical flatulent dis- 
ease, caused, according to Michalis, by 
vapours shooting through various parts of 
the body. 

Ajibustio. (From amburo, to burn.; 
Ambustiem. A burn or- scald. 

Amelia. The same as achmella. 

AMENORRHEA. (From a, priv. and 
,«;;)', a month, and put, to flow ) A partial 
or total obstruction of the menses in women 
from other causes than pregnancy and old 
age. That this excrementitious discharge 
should be regular as to quantity and quality, 
and that it should observe the monthly period , 
is essential to health. When it is obstructed, 
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nature makes her efforts to obtain for it 
some other outlet. When these efforts of 
nature tail, the consequence may be p 
pulmonic diaeases, spasmodic affections, 
hysteria, epilepsia, man, a, apopkxia, chlo- 
rosis, according to the general habit and 
disposition of the patient. Dr. Cull 
Ces tins genus in tin; class locales, and or- 
der epiaeheaea. His species are, 1- Eman- 
tia menaium : that i-, when the mensdS do 
nut appear B0-**arlv as is usually expected. 
See Chlorosia. 2. Suppreaaio mtmaium, v/hen, 
after the menses appearing and continuing 
as usual for -omc time, they c ise « 
pregnancy, occurring. 3. Amonwrhteadif- 
•icilis, vel Menorrhagia diffidlia, wh 
Mux is too small in quantity, aid attended 
with great pain. Etc. 

AMENTIA. (From a, priv. and mens, 
J lie mind.) Imbccilit v ofintellect, by which 
the relations of things are either not per- 
ceived, or not recollected. A disease in 
the class neuroges, and order vena/rite of 
Oullen. When it originates at birth, it is 
called amentia congenita, natural stu i lilj , 
when from', the infirmities of age, amentia 
teniUa, dotage or childishness j and when 
from some accidental cause, amentia ac- 
qtdeita. 

American Balaam. Sec Jialaamum Pe- 
mvianum. 

Amkiucanum tcbebosxjm. The potato. 
An America tuberose root. 

Amethysta phahjuca. (From a, neg. 
and |UeSu, wine ) Medicines which were 
said either to prevent or remove the effects 
of wine. Galen. 

Ambth ystus. ( Prom a, neg. and /m.i6u<rnu, 
to be inebriated.) The amethyst. A precious 
-tone, so called, because hi former times, 
according to Plutrach, it was thought to 
prevent drunkenness. Ruland in Lex.Cliem. 
Amici i.um. A little short cloak. It is 
the same as the amnios, but anciently meant 
a covering for the pubes of boys, when they 
exercised in the gymnasium. Rkodius. 

A mm i. (AfA/ut : from atju^uoc, sand ; from 
its likeness to little gravel stones.) The 
herb bishop's-weed, of which there are two 
sorts, the ammi verum and vulgare. 

A \i h r m \.i vs. Tiie systematic name for 
the ammi vulgare of the shops* See Ammi 
wig-are. 

Ammi vkium. The seeds of this plant, 
Siaon ammi of Linnxus ; — f'oliis trifdnnatia, 
adicaHbut Unearibus, caulinis setaceis, stipu- 
Uiribus longioribus, have a grateful smell, 
somewhat like that of origanum, and were 
formerly administered as a carminative. 

Ammi vulgaris. The seeds of this 
plant, Ammi majxts. of Linnaeus \—foliis in- 
ferioribus pinnatia, lanceolatis, sevratis ,- su- 
beriorHnu multifidis, lineavibus, are less pow- 
erful than those of the Sison ammi, but 
tfere exhibited with the same views. 
Amuhm. See Amvlum. 
Amis.kum. A wine produced in Ami- 



naja, formerly a province of Italy ; called 
also Salernum. Also a strong wine vine 
g r. Galen mentions Aminzum Neapol.- 
tanutn, and Aminaeum Siculum. 

Ammiox. Jlniviium. Cinnabar. 

Ammocuosia. (From *««;;, sand, and 
/ju, to pour.) A remedy for drying the 
body by sprinkling it with hot sand. On 
baaiua. 

Ammonia acetata. See Liquor . 
utia. 

Ammonia muriatx. See Muriate of 
ammonia. 

Ammonia ph. is pah at a. See Carbonm 
ainmagute. 

AMMONIA. Ammonia-gap The sub. 
stance so called, is an aeriform or gaseous 
body. 

Pure ammonia was long supposed to be 
a compound of hydrogen and nitrogen, ren- 
dered gaseous by the addition of caloric; but; 
from the experiments of Mr. Davy on t!i£ 
alkali-;, it appears to be a metallic oxyd. 

Ammonia-gas has a strong and very pun 
gent odour. It extinguishes flame, yet it 
increases the magnitude of the flame of a 
taper bef re extinction, producing a pah- 
yellow colour round its edge. Animal-, 
Cannot breathe it without death ensuing. 
It is lighter than atmospheric air, in the 
proportion of three to five. It tinges yel- 
low vegetable colours brown, and blue ones 
green. It is rapidly absorbed by cold wa- 
ter ; by ardent spirit, essential oils, ether, 
charcoal, sponge, bits of linen cloth, and 
all porous bodies. 

When a piece of ice is brought in contact 
with this gas, it melts and absorbs the gas, 
while at the same time its temperature is 
diminished. It has no edict upon oxygen 
gas while cold ; but when made to pass 
with it through an ignited tube, it detonates 
and becomes decomposed. The same is the 
case with common air. It is also decom- 
posed by phosphorus at high temperatures. 

It does not explode when mixed with hy- 
drogen gas. Nitrogen gas has no effect up- 
on it. Atmospheric air does not combine 
with it at common temperatures, but only 
mixes with and dilutes it. When made to 
pass through ignited charcoal, it forms with 
it a substance called prussic acid. If 
brought into contact with acid gases, both 
gases lose their gaseous form, and become 
concrete. It has no sensible action on 
earths, or on the salino-terrene substances. 
It combines readily with acids, and unites 
to sulphur, when both are in a state of va- 
pour. It reduces oxyds of metals to their 
metalic state, and is decomposed by them 
It is al o decomposed by electrization, and 
by oxygenated muriatic acid gas, Sic— 
When exposed to the temperature of 46 
degrees, it crystallizes, and when suddenly 
cooled down t<> 68 degrees, it assumes a 
gelatinous appearance, and bag scarcely 
any odour, 
(i * 
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Methods of obtaining Jlmmonia. — 1. Mix 
together equal quantities of muriate of am- 

monu and quick-iiine, separately powder- 
ed; introduce them into a gas-bottle or re- 
tort, apply the heat of a lamp, and receive 
the gas over mercury. 

'Explanation. — .Muriate of ammonia con- 
sists of muriatic acid and ammoni i ; on add- 
ing' lime to it, a decomposition lakes place, 
the muriatic acid quits the ammonia and 
unites to the lime, in order to form muriate 
me, which remains in the retort, and 
the ammonia flies off in the state of gas. 

Remark. — In order to obtain the pis in 

a state of purity, it i.-. essentially necessr.ry 

thatj a considerable quantity of the gas" first 

:d, l*e suffered to escape, on ac- 

iimon air conta ned in the 

distilling vessel, and in the interstices of the 

' ieuts. 

2. Ammonia may Kkewise b-- obtained by 

heating the liquid ammonia of tlie -Imps 

(liquor of pure ammonia, Pharm. Loncf.} 

in a retort pfceed in communication with 

the mercurial pneumatic trough. 

In this process the ammonia contained in 
I combines with caloric, assu 
the form ofammonia-gaSf and parts with the 
water to which it was united. 

Remark. — The temperature of the fluid 
musl : ! ied so high as to cause the 

water to be con-verted in I o vapour, or, if 
this cannot well be avoided, a small vessel 
should be interposed between the retort and 
the receiver, winch, when kept coo!, may 
serve to condense the aqueous vapour 
which ii formed, and cause the ammoni 
to pass in a very pure and dry state. 

una is likewise produced during 
the spontaneous decomposition of animal 
and vegetable substances ; in these cases 
it did not pre exist in them read) formed, 
but is generated by the union of the hydro- 
gen and nitrogen contained in them. 

In combination with water, this alkali 
forms asoluti no!', or liquid ammonia, which 
is called, in the London pharmacopoeia, 
Liauon ammoni. k. 
Take of muriate of ammonia, 
Lime newly prepared, of each two 

ids. 
W ".r, H pint and a half. 

ice tlie muriate of ammonia and the 
lime into powderseparately; then mix them, 
and introduce 'he ni into a large glass retort, 
into wh ch a pint of water has been previ- 
ously poured. Having placed the retort in 
a sand bath, lute on a tubulated receiver, 
through which the ammonia may pass on 
into a third vessel containing half a pint of 
the water, and cooled. Then at first apply 
a gentle heat, and increase it by degrees, 
until tiie retort becomes red. 

Create re and attention are necessary in 

. every part of ti.is process ; the two salts 

are to be powdered separately, before they 

arc mixed ; for, ii they be triturated toge- 
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Uier, ammonia will be extricated, winch 
should he prevented, until the means for its 
collecii >n ire adopted. The salts are to be 
shaken well together, rather than rubbed, 
and added totle water in the retort The 
cold produced by the solution of the salt, 
will counteract the heat produced by the 
slacking of the lime, and a charge so made 
will be manageable until the receiver is 
fitted on, and the heat of the sand-bath ap- 
plied. This heat need no' be greater than 
300 degrees, and should be very cautiously 
and slowly raised, to prevent the rapid ebul- 
lition and expansion during the exrication 
from gas of a charge of such density ; and 
for the same reason, a large retort is di- 
rected. The ammonia ri-es immediately 
in the form < f ga-., and a portion of the wa- 
ter is therefore pi ced m a situation to 
condense it ; in the subsequent stages, water 
will arise from the charge in the retort. 
The third vessel directed in the formula, 
may be either a common bottle, fitting mo- 
derately (Ibr no great pressure is necessary,) 
to a straight tube issuing from the bottom 
of the receiver, and dipping below the sur- 
face of the water it contains ; or Woulfe's 
apparatus may be used ; but, wih moderate 
attention, the simpler means will answer 
better, perhaps, than the more complex. 
In either case, the receiving-bottle must be 
kept cold by wet cloths, or ice ; tor the 
lower the temperature of the water, the 
greater quantity of ammonia-gas it will con- 
dense, and the condensation is accompanied 
by an increase of its beat If two bottles, 
each containing half the quantity of water 
directed, be use'., they will be most ma- 
nageable, as they may be changed alternate- 
ly, so as to prevent either from being over- 
heated, and the contents of both may be 
mixed together at last. This preparation is 
colourless and transparent, with a strong 
peculiar smell ; it parts with the ammonia 
in the form of gas, if heated to 130 degrees, 
and requires io be kept, with a cautious 
exclusion ofatmospherical air, with the car- 
bonic acid of which it re.idily unites : on 
this latter account, the propriety of keeping 
it small bottles instead of a large one, has 
been suggested. Water saturated with 
ammonia gas, lias a less specific gravity 
than common water. 

This is the aqua ammonia pur <e of the 
shops, and the alkali volutilecausicum. 
Th preparations ofamm nia in use are, 

1. Tiie carbonate of ammonia. Set Car- 
bonas ammonia, and Liquor carbonatis am- 
moniiE. 

2. The acetate of ammonia. See Liquor 
acetatis ammonia:. 

3. The muriate of ammonia. See Mu- 
riate of Ammonia. 

4. Kerrum ammoniatum. 

5. Several tinptures and spirits, holding 
carbonate of ammonia in solution. 

AMMONIACUM. (Ay.fA.mtuv : so called 
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from Ammonia, whence it was brought.) 
Uum-ummoiuac. A concrete gummy-resi- 
nou« juice, composed of little lumps, or 
tears, of a strong and somewhat ungrateful 
smell, and nauseous taste, followed by a 
bitterness. There has hitherto, been no 
information had concerning the plain which 
affords this drug li is im; or ed herefrom 
Turk'.-)', and from the East-Indies. Gum- 
ammoniacum is principally employed as an 
expectorant, and is fr quently prescribed in 
asthma and chronic catarrh. Its dose Is 
from 10 to 30 grains. I' is given in the form 
of a pill, oi diffused in water, and is fre- 
qu< ntly combined with squill, or taririte of 
antimony. In large doses, it proves purga- 
tive. Ex ernally, it is applied as a dis- 
cutient, ui der lie form o plaster, to white 
swellings of the kner, and to indolent tu- 
mours The ofHcn 1 prep r tions are: 
Ammoniacum pm iticat > m ; En plastrum ex 
ammomaco cum hydragyro: Mistura am- 
moniacae. 

AmmomjE carbonas. See Carbanas 
ammonia. 

Ammoni.e MUBIAS. See Muriate of am- 
mania:. 

Amjiiiviov. (From ct^^cj, sand,) v£lius 
uses this term to denote a collyrium of 
great virtue in many diseases of the eye, 
which was said to remove sand or gravel 
from the ; \ • s. 

AMMONIUM. The metal which with 
oxygen forms the alkali called ammonia. 
See Ammonia. 

Amni-.sia. (From a., priv. and /utvuns, me- 
mory.) AmneBtia. Fprgetfulness ; mostly 
a symptomatic affectian. 
Amxestia. See Amnesia. 
AMNIOS. Amnion. (From «/*vo;, alamb, 
or lamb's skin ) The soft internal mem- 
brane which surrounds the feet us, It is very 
thin and pellucid in the early stage of preg- 
nancy, but acquires considerable thickness 
and strength in Hie latter months. The 
amni is contains a thin watery fluid, in which 
the fcelus is suspended, In the abortion of 
the early months, we find the quantity of 
this find, very great, in proportion to the 
whole ovum, and the amnios forms a deli- 
cate and almost gelatinous substance, and 
is a provisio for the regular presentation 
of the head of the child; for now, the 
foetus being suspended in the fluid, and 
hanging by the umbilicus, and the head and 
upper part of the body greatly prepondera- 
ting, it takes th.it position with the head 
presenting to the orifice of the womb, which 
i neccssarj to natural and safe labour, the 
feet us beit g prevented frpm shifting, in he 
latter months, by the closer embracing of 
Hi,- . hild ivi'h the uterus. 

AMNIOTIC ACID Vauquelin and 

Buniva b ed a peculiar acid in 

tl.e liquor of the amnios oi the cow, to 

1 1 they have given the name of amniotic 



It exists in the form of a white puh'eru- 
lent powder. It is slight!) acid, bul en- 
sibl) reddens vi kies. It is diffi- 

cultly soluble in cold, but readily soluble 
in b liling water, and tn alcohol. When ex- 
;• heat, it exhales ai odo ir 
of ammonia and of prtyB'sic acid. Ass sted 
by I.e.!, it decomposes carbonate ofpo 
soda, and ammonia. It produces no chi i 
in the solutions of a Iver, lead, or mercury, 
in nitric acid. Exposed to heat, it yi 
ammonia and pi'ussic acid. 

Amniotic acid may be obtained by eva- 
poratii.g t.he liquor of the amnios of the 
cow to a fourth part, and suffering it to 
cool ; crystals of amniotic acid will be ob- 
tained in considerable quantity. 

Whether this acid exist., in the liquor 
of the amnios of other animals, is not yet 
known. 

Amomum. (From an Arabian word, sig- 
nifying a pigeon, whose toot it was '..'ought 
to resemble.) The fruit of the amomum 
verutn, True stone parsley. It is about the 
.size of a grape, of a stroi g 
aromatic taste and penetrating smt 1'. Tile 
seeds have been given as alcarminativet 

Amomum ciituAJiojiiM The systematic? 
name for he curdamomwn minus. Sec 
Cardamomum minus 

Amomum fin.tsuM pakadisi. The sys- 
tematic name of the plant winch affords the 
grains of paradise See Grana paradisi. 

A.i'.oMrji zingiber. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords ginj 
See Zingiber. 

Amobge. See Amurca. 
Ampelosamua. (From ttfjmtxas, I vine. "5 
See Bryonia. 

Av.i'ii:.mi:r:xos. (From «/*<?>/, about, 
»/ucg«,aday.) Amphemerina. A quotidian 
fiver. A species of ague. 

AMPHIAR THROSIS. (A/UKpiu^Bgaxne : 
fmm *(*<fct, both and cegdgasv;, an articu- 
lation; »o called from its partaking both ■ 
of diarllirosis and synarthrosis.) A misted 
species of connexion of bones, which admits 
of an obscure motion, as is observed in 
metacarpal and metatarsal bones, and the 
vt rU br.e. 

Amphibious. (From *u<pi, umbo, and 
(S»e, vita.) Animals are thus called, that 
live both on land and in the water. The 
amphibious. animals, according to Linnaeus, 
are a class whose heart is furnished with one 
ventricle and one auricle, in which respira- 
tion is in :• considerable degree voluntary. 

Ampuiblestkoihes. (From xf*$£A>s-$c;, 
a net, and«JV, a resemblance.) The retina, 
or net-like coat of the eye, 

AMPaiBHANCHiA. (From tty.<pt, about, 
- !;t ' ■'i''',i' u -' the jaws ) The fauces or 
parts aoou the tonsils, according to Hip- 
pocrates and Fxsius. 

Amphicaustis. (From ttftqi* about, 
and. Kvtrbofy, pudendum muliebrer) A sort of 
wild barley growing aboot ditches. Eusta- 
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chitts tiscs it to expre->s the private parts 
of a woman. 

Amphideoh-. (From etp.<pt, on both sides, 
hnddW, to divide.) Amphb&wm. Amphi- 
t&um. The os tine as, or mouth of the womb, 
which open:-, both ways, '"as so called by 
the ancients. 

A$tPHiDTAHTHR0Si9« The same as am- 
phiartnrosis. 

Ampiumerina. (From afxty, about, and 
H^c^a., a day.) An intermitting fever of the 
quotidian kind. 

AMpm.Mr.Tiuojr. (From a.y.$t, about, 
and //t»7g*, tiie womb ) Ampinmetrium. 
The parts about the womb. Hippocrates. 

Ami'hipmx. (From a/xO', about, and 
TAyc7«, to connect ) According 1 to Rufus 
Ephesius, the part situated between the 
scrotum and anus, and which is connected 
with the thighs. 

Amphifsecma. jfFrom «t/w^i, about, 
and tirviujuc/-, hrealh.) A d.fficuhy of breath- 
ing. JK^p'ioei. Hippocrates. 

Amphipolos. (From ct[A<pi, about, and 
froktutto) to administer.) Amphipohts. One 
who attends the bed of a sick person, and 
administers to him. Hippocrates. 

Ampiiismila. (From a-U<pi, on both 
sides, and <r/.*Mx, an incision-knife.) A dis- 
secting kniie, with an edge on both sides. 
Galen. 

AMPULLA, (*/a£o\xx.i from civu.Su.akcv, 
to swell out.) A bottie. 

1. All beliied vessels are so called in cby- 
mistry, as bolt-heads, receivers, cucurbits, 
fcc.' 

2. In anatomy this term is applied by 
.Scarpa to the diluted portions of the mem- 
branaceous semicircular canals, just within 
the vestibulum of the ear. 

Ampitllescens. (From ampulla, a bot- 
tle ) The most tumid part of Pecquet's 
duct is called alveus ampullescens. 

Amputatio. (From amputo, to cut off 
Ectome. A surgical operation, which con- 
sists in the removal of a limb or viscus ; 
thus we say a leg, a finger, ihe penis, &.C 
when cut off, are amputated ; but when 
speaking of a tumour, or excrescence, it is 
said to be dissected out or removed. 

Amui.eti;m. (From a./*/**., a bond; be- 
cause it was lied round the person's neck; 
or rather from «/>(uv*, to defend. An amu- 
let, or charm ; by wearing which the per- 
son was supposed to be defended from the 
admission of all evil ; in particular, an an- 
tidote against the plague. 

Amcrca. (From auigym, to press out ) 
Amorge. A small herb, whose expressed 
juice is used in dying. Also the sediment 
of the olive, after the oil has been pressed 
from it ; recommended by Hippocrates and 
Galen as an application to ulcers. 

Amutica. (From etjuwrlai, to scratch.) Me- 
dicines that, by vellicating or scratching as it 
were, the bronchia, stimulate it to the. dis- 
charge of whatever is to be thrown off the 
lungs. 



amy* 

AittTckE. (From ttfjwira-u, to scrati 
A superficial laceration or exulceration of 
tlw skin* a slight wound. Hippocrates.— 
Scarification. Galen. 

AMyctica. (From apverc™, to velncate.) 
Medicines which stimulate and vellicatethe 
skin, according to Csfelius Aurelianus. 

AMYGDALA . (A./JLvyf*Mv, !rom *fj.ucnr<*, 
to lancmate; so called, because after (he ' 
green husk is removed from the Iruit, there 
appear upon the shell certain fissures, as it 
were lacerations.) The almond. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Icosandria. Order, 
Monogynia. The almond-tree. 

2. The pharmacopoeial r.ame of the com- 
mon almond. Amygdalus communis of Lin- 
r.jeus :— foliis servatis infimis glendulosis, 
floribus sessilibus geminis. 

The almond is a native of Barbary. The 
same tree produces either bitter or sweet. 
Sweet almonds are more in use as food than 
medicine; but they are said to be difficult 
of digestion, unless extremely well com- 
minuted, Their medicinal qualities de- 
pend upon the oil which they contain in 
the farinaceous matter, and which they 
afford on expression, nearly in proportion 
of half their weight. It is very similar 
to olive oil; perhaps rather purer, and is 
used for the s;ime purposes. The oil 
thus obtained is more agreeable to the 
palate than most of the other expressed 
oils, and is therefore preferred for inter- 
nal use, being generally employed with a 
view to obtund acrid juices, and to soften 
and relax the solids," in tickling coughs, 
hoarseness, costiveuess, nephritic pains, 
&c. externally it is applied against tension 
and rigidity of particular parts, I he 
milky solutions of almonds in watery li- 
quors, usually called emulsions, possess, 
in a certain degree, the emollient qualities 
of the oil, and have this advantage over 
pure oil, that they may be given in acute 
or inflammatory disorders, without danger 
of the ill effects which the oil might some- 
tim,«»s produce by turning rancid. The 
officinal preparations of almonds, are the 
expressed oil and the emulsion ; to the 
latter, the addition of gum-arabic is some- 
times directed, which renders it a still more 
useful demulcent in catarrhal affections, 
stranguries, &c. 

Bitter almonds yield a large quantity of 
oil, perfectly similar to that obtained from 
sweet almonds; but the matter remaining 
after the expression of the oil, is more 
powerfully bitter than the almond in its en- 
tire state. Great part of the bitter matter 
dissolves by the assistance of heat, both in 
water and rectified spirit; and a part arises 
also with both menstrua in distillation. Bit- 
ter almonds have been long known to be 
poisonous to various brute animals; and 
some authors have alleged that they are 
also deleterious to the human species; but 
the facts recorded uDon this noint nonpar +« 
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want further proof. However, as the 
noxious quality seems to reside in that mat- 
ter which gives it the bitterness and flavour, 
it is very pr 'liable, thai when tins is sepa- 
rated by distillation, and taken in a suffi- 
ciently concentrated state, it may prove a 
poison to man, as is the case with the com- 
mon laurel, to which it appears exiremely 
analogous Bergius tells us, that bitter al- 
monds, iu the form of emulsion, cured ob- 
stinate intermittents, afier the bark had 
failed. A simple water is distilled from 
bitter almonds, after the oil is pressed out, 
which posesses the same qualit.es, and in 
the same degree, as that drawn from cher- 
ry-stones. These afforded, formerly, the 
new exploded aqua cerasorum nigrorum, 
or black-cherry-water. 

Amigdaljb. The almonds of t lie ears; 
from then- supposed resemblance to al- 
monds. 

AmybrAug amah.h. See Amygdala. 

Amtodalus commthis. Tne systematic 
name ol the plant winch s»ffor Is both, sweet 
and bitter almonds. See Amygdala. 

AMvr.i)Ai..i! ihlcks. See Amygdala. 

Amygdalcs persica. The systematic 
name of the common plum-tree. See 
Persica. 

Amvla. (From amylum, starch.) Any 
sort o chymical fsccuia, or highly pulve- 
rized residuum. 

Amtuon. Ami/lion. Stare!). 

AMYLUM. (A/uuhov : from tt priv. and 
/a.v>.i\, a mill ; because it was formerly made 
from wheat without the assistance of a 
mill.) Starch. The fsecula of wheat, or 
starch of wheat. The white substance 
which subsidt sfrom the water that is mixed 
with wheaten Hour. The starch-makers 
sufler it to remain in the water for a time 
after it has become acid, which makes it 
v rj while and soft to the touch, and scarce- 
ly sensible to the taste. As starch forms 
the greatest part of flour, it cannot be 
doubled but that it is the principal alimen- 
tary substance contained in our bread, [n 
a medical point of view, it is to be con- 
sidered as a demulcent; and, accordingly, 
it firms the principal ingredient of an offi- 
cinal lozenge in catarrhs, and a mucilage 
prepared from it, often produces excellent 
effects, both taken by the mouth and in the 
form of a clyster,in dysenteries and diarrhoea, 
from irritation of the intestines. Mi'k and 
starch, with the addition ofsuet finely shred 
and incorporated by boiling, was the soup 
employed by Sir John Pringle, in dysente- 
ries, where the mucous membrame of the 
intestines had been abraded. Externally, 
Burgeons apply it as an absorbent in erysi- 
pelas. 

Amvius eishtfera. (From a, inten- 
sive, and /uugcv, ointment, or balm ; so cal- 
led from its use, or smell. The systema- 
tic name of the plant from which it is 
supposed we obtain the resin called rum- 
elemi. See E/emi. 



Amytus ornBALSAMrM. The systematic, 
name of the plant Irom which he balsam 
of Mecca is obtained. See Hals. mum Gi- 
leadense. 

Amyim. (From a, priv. and /ut/*, mus- 
cle.) A limb so emaciated thai l.e mus- 
cles scarcely appear. 

ANA. a, or aa. In medical prescrip- 
tions it means " of each." Ste A. 

Anabasis. (From a.va.dim, to ascend.) 
An ascension, augmen at ion, or increase of' 
a disease, or paroxysm. It is usually meant 
of fevers. Galen. It also signifies equise- 
tum. 

Anabatica. (From avuSxiva, to ascend.) 
An epithet formerly applied io the syno- 
c'uus, or continual fever, when it increases 
in malignity. 

Anaukxis. (From etva£W7a to cough 
up.) An expectoration of matter Dj 
coughing. 

Anablepsts. (From avx and /Sasjiwj to 
see again. The recovery of sight after i: 
has been lost. 

Anablysis. (From ay* and Bkufa, to gush 
out again ) Ebullition or effervescence. 

Anabole. (From avzCu.*.*.®, to casi up.) 
The discharge of any thing by vomit; also 
dilatation, or extension. Galen. 

Anabkochesis. (From a.va and @g6%tu, 
to resorb.) The reabsorption of matter. 

Anabuochismos. (From ctvctC^o^io, to 
reabsorb.) Anabrochismus. The taking 
up and removing the hair on the eye-lids, 
when they become troublesome. Galen. 
JBgintta, and others. 

Amaurosis. (From ttvaGigca-w, to devour.) 
A coirosion of the solid parts, by 
and biting humours. Galen. 

Anacakhitjm occi»entaee. (From ava, 
without, and icx^Jtx, a heart ; wilhout heart 
because the pulp of the fruit, instead of 
having the seed enclosed, as is usually the 
case, lias the nut growing out of the end of 
it.) The cashew-nut. The oil of tins nut is 
an active caustic, and employed as such in 
its native country; but neither it, nor any 
part of the fruit, is used medicinally in this 
country. 

Anacarbtum oiuextale. Anacardium 
o: 1 Malacca bean. The fruit, or nut, so called 
in the pharmacopoeias, is of a shining black 
colour, heart-shaped, compi essed, and about 
the size of the thumb-nail It is the pro- 
duce of the Avicennia tomentosa ; folds cor- 
dato-ovatis, subtus (omentosis, of Linnaeus. 
It is now deservedly forgot in this country. 

AlTACATHARMS. (From aval, and xttQcu- 
e:p*i, to purge up.) An expectoration of 
pus. It properly denotes a purgation by 
spitting, in which sense it stands contra- 
distinguished from catharsis, or evacuation 
downwards. In this sense the word is used 
by Hippocrates and Galen. Blancard de- 
notes, by this word, medicines which ope- 
rate upwards, as vomiting &c. 

Ahacathartica. (From etMutStugopeo/, 
to purge upwards.) Thoratia. Medicines 
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which promote expectoration, or vomits 
which act upwards. 

Anachhox. Mineral alk <li. 

Anaclasis. (From avax.\aus, to bend 
back ) A reflexion or recuivature of any 
of the members, according to Hippocrates. 

Anaclisis. (From avaxKivm, to recline.) 
A couch, or sick-bed. Hippocrates. 

AuAcrELiASMUS. (From ava, and koixul, 
the bowels.) A gentle purge, which was 
sometimes used to relieve the lungs. 

Anacoche^ (From avaxo^ta), to retard.) 
Delay in the admmisiration ot medicines; 
also slowness in the progress of a disease. 
Hippocrates. 

Asai:ollema. (From ava, and kokxoud, 



Anagaelis AnvENsis. The systematic 
name for the anagallis of the shops. See 
./lnagallis. 



Anagargalictum. 
yagiov, the throat.) 
wash for the throat: 

Anagahgaristum. 



(From avx, and yx$. 
A gargarism, or 

The same. 

Anaglyphe. (From a.va.yxv<fa>, to en- 
grave.) A part of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain was formerly thus called, from its 
resemblance to a pen, or style. 

Ajjagnosis. (From et.va.yivaia-x.ai, to know.) 
The persuasion, or certainty, by which me- 
dical men judge of a disease from its 
symptoms. Hippocrates. 

Anagraphe. (From avxy^aym, to 



to glue together.) A collyrium made of write.) A prescription, or rece. p. 



agglutinant substances, and stuck on the 
forehead Galen. 

Anaconchixismos (From avaxoy^cKt^as, 
to sound as a shell ) A gargansm so cal- 
led, because the noise made in the throat is 
like the sound of a shell. Galen. 



ANALErsiA. (From ava, and ;\*,u£*v«,to 
take again.). A species of epilepsy, winch 
proceeds from a disorder of the stomach, 
and with which the patient is apt to be sei- 
zed very often and suddenly. 

Analentia. A fictitious term used by 



Axectksis. (From ttvuflifa, to renew.) Paracelsus for epilepsy. 



Restoration of strength ; recovery from 
sickness. Hippocrates 

Axacuphisma. (From avxntiqt£a), to lift 
up.) A kind of exercise mentioned by 
Hippocrates, which consists in lifting the 
body up and down, like our weigh-jolt. 

Anacycesis. (From avaxuxxat, to mix.) 
The commixture of substances, or medi- 
cines, by pouring one upon another. 

Anacycleon. (From avxx.vx.Koa>, to wan- 
der about.) Anacycleus. A mountebank 
or wandering quack. 

Axacyriosis. (From avx, and xu^ia, au- 
thority ) By this word, Hippocrates means 
that gravity and authority which physicians 



Aisulepsis. (From ava?.ay.Sava>, to re- 
store ) A recovery of strength after sick- 
ness. Galen- 

ANALEPTIC A. (From avaka/uCavat, to 
recruit, or recover.) Analeptics. Restora- 
tive medicines ; medicines, or food, wliich 
recover the strength which has been lost 
by sickness. 

Analosis. (From avakio-xa>, to consume.) 
A consumption, or wasting. 

ANALYSIS. (Avakoo-i; . from avawa>, to 
resolve.) The resolution by chymistry, of 
any matter into its primary and constituent 
p:a - ts. The processes and experiments 
which chymists have recourse to, are 



should preserve among sick people and extremely numerous and diversified, yet 



their attendants. 

Ajiadiplosis. (From euiafnrxou, to re- 
duplicate.) A reduplication or frequent re- 
turn of a paroxysm, or disease. Galen. 

Anadosis. (From ava>, upwards, and 
ftfai/uxi, to give- A vomit, or the distribu- 
tion of aliment all over the body ; or diges- 
tion. 

Anadhome. (From am, upwards, and 



they may be reduced to two speci' s, which 
comprehend the whole art of chymistry. 
The first is, analysis, or decomposition ; the 
second, synthesis, or composition. In ana- 
lysis, the parts of which bodies are com- 
posed, are separated from each other : thus, 
if we reduce cinnabar, which is composed 
of sulphur and mercury, and exhibit these 
two bodies in a separate state, we say we 



fyifAoi, to run.) A pain winch runs from have decomposed, or analyzed cinnabar. 

the lower extremities to the upper parts of But, if, on the contrary, several bodies be 

the body. Hippocrates. mixed together, and "a new substance be 

Anodes. (From a, priv. and aiSw, produced, the process is then termed chy- 

sharne.) Shameless. Hippocrates uses mical composition, or synthesis: thus, if by 

this word metaphorically for without re- fusion and sublimation, we combine mer- 

straint, copious ; and applies it to water cury with sulphur, and produce cinnabar, 

rushing into the aspera arteria. the operation is termed chymical compo- 

AN^ESTHESIA. (kvxto-bno-ix : from a, sition, or composition by synthesis. 



priv. and aio-Qavopat, to feel ) Loss of the 
sense of touch A genus of disease in the 
class locales, and order dyscesthesLe of Cullen. 
ANAGALLIS. (From xvxyo.xa, to 



Anamnesis. (From avay.i^vno-xM \o re- 
member.) Remembrance, or recollection 
of what has been done. Galen 

Ajtamnestica. (From the same.) Re- 



laugh ; because, by curing the spleen, it me lies for bad memory 

disposes persons to be cheerful) This ANANAS. Galled by the Brazilians 

plant Anagallis armensis : Joliis indivisis, yayama. The egg-shaped pine-apple. The 

caule procumbente, <i Linnseus, is small and pl:>nt wliich affords this fruit, is the Hro- 

delicately formed, and does not appear to melia ananas foliis ciliato-spinosis, mncro- 

possess any particular properties. r.ath^^ ^omosa of L inna-.im. It is used 
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principally as a delicacy for the table, and 
is also given with advantage as a refrige- 
rant in fevers. 

Ana.nce. (From eLvxyn^ot, to compel.) 
Necessity. It i- appl ed u< any desperate 
operation. Hippocrates. 

■VVAPHALANTIASIS (From OtVSl^CtXatVTOC, 

bald ) A t'ninnC6S of the hair upon the 
eye-br<-ws Gorroeus. 

Awmioha. (Fr<jm nvst^iti, to bring 
up.) \ person who spits blood. Gorroeus. 

Anapuoryxis. (From a.v*(po^u<rirct>, to 
gnii- 1 down.) The reducing of any thing 
to dust, or a verv fine powder. 

ANAPHRODISIA. (From *, priv. and 
A<p£o£to-ix, he fast of Venus.) Impotence. 
A genus of disease in the class locales, and 
order dysorexix of Cullen. It either 
arises from paralysis, anaphrodisia para- 
litica ; or from gonorrhoea, anaphrodisia 
gonorrlwica. 

Anapuroueli. (From *, neg. nqgo;, 
froth, and /ui\i, honey.) Clarified honey. 

Anaplasis. (From avu7rMo-<ra>, to restore 
again ) A restoration of flesh where it has 
been lost ; also ihe reuniting a fractured 
bone. Hippocrates. 

AlVAPLEROSlS. (From ttVaWXligOS), to fill 

again.) The restitution, or filling up of 
wasted parts Galen. 

Avaplerotica. (From the same.) Me- 
dicines renewing flesh : incarnatives, or 
such medicines as fill up a wound so as to 
restore it to its original shape. Galen. 

Anaplecsis. (From *vst5rxsu&>, to float 
upon.) The rotting of a bone, so that it 
drops off, and lies upon the flesh ; exfolia- 
tion, or separation of a bone. Hippocrates, 
,'Egineta, &c. 

AN.u'NErsrs. (From avo.TV£i/a>, to respire.) 
Respiration. 

ArsArxoK. The same. 

Anaptosis. (From eunururjee, to fall 
back.) A relapse. 

Anaptysis. The same as Anacatharsis. 

Anarrheonimia. (From sax, and ptryw/xt, 
to break again.) Anarrhexis. A fracture; 
the fresh opening o' a wound. 

AnahriigvA. (From itvet, upwards, and 
cm, to tt ;w.) A flux ofhumpurs from be- 
1 iw upwards. Schneider de Catarrho. 

Anaruhopia. (From *vo>, upwards, and 
feTai, Locr ep.) The same. Hippocrates. 

\N\S DOMESTICA. (From vuu, to 
swim.) The tame duck. The flesh of 
this bird is diificult of digestion, and re- 
quires that warm and stimulating condi- 
ments be i 'ken with it to enable the sto- 
mach to digest it. 

WAS ARCA. (From km, through, and 
<r*f£, flesh.) A species of dropsy from a 
serous humour, spread between the skin 
and flesh, or rather a general accumulation 
of l\ mpii m thecellular system. Dr. Cullen 
k th ; s genus of disease, in the class 
Cachexia, and the order Intumescentia. He 
enumerates the following species, viz. 1. 



Anasarca serosa, as when the due discharge 
of serum is suppressed: &c. 2. Anasarca 
oppilata, as when the blood-vessels are con- 
siderably pressed, which happens to many 
pregnant women, &.c. 3. Anasarcha exan- 
thematica, this happens after ulcers, various 
eruptive disorders, and particularly after 
the erysipelas. 4. Anasarca anaemia, hap- 
pens when the blood is rendered extremely 
poor from considerable losses of it. S, Ana- 
sarca debilium, as when feebleness is indu- 
ced by long illness, &.c. 

This species of dropsy shews itself at first 
with a swelling of the feet and ankles, to- 
ward the evening, which, for a time, disap- 
pears again in ihe morning. The tumefac- 
tion is soft and inelastic, and, when pressed 
upon by the finger, retains its mark Tor 
some time, the skin becoming much paler 
than usual. Dy degrees the swelling as- 
cends upwards, and occupies the trunk of 
the body ; and at last, even the face and 
eyelids appear full and bloated : the 
breathing then becomes difficult, the urine 
is small in quantity, high coloured, and 
deposits a reddish sediment ; the belly is 
costive, the perspiration much obstructed, 
the countenance yellow, and a considera- 
ble degree of thirst, with emaciation 
of the whole body, prevails. To these 
symptoms succeed torpor, heaviness, a 
troublesome cough, and a slow fever. In 
some cases, the water oozes out, through 
the pores of the cuticle ; in others, being 
too gross to pass by these, it raises the cu- 
ticle in small blisters; and sometimes the 
skin, not allowing the water to escape 
through it, is compressed and hardened, 
and is, at the same lime, so much di tend- 
ed as to give the tumour a considerable de- 
gree of firmness. 

Axaspasis. (From «va, and o-oltu, to 
draw together.) Hippocrates uses this word 
to signify a contraction of the stomach. 

Anvssttos. (From xva, upwards, and 
(rivoy.au, to agitate.) Anassytus. Driven 
forcibly upwards. Hippocrates applies this 
epithet to air rushing violently upwards, 
as in hysteric fits. 

Anastaltica. (From avuaxha, to con- 
tract ) Styptic or refrigerating medicines. 
Axastasis. (From nvcts-v/ui. to cause to 
rise.) A recovery from sickness ; a resto- 
ration of health. It likewise signifies a 
migration of humours, when expelled from 
one place and obliged to remove to ano- 
ther. Hippocrates. 

ANASTOMOSIS. (From *vx, through, 
and To/ua, a mouth.) The communication 
of vessels with one another. 

Anastomotica. (From avat, through, 
and Toy.%, the mouth.) Medicines which 
open the pores and mouths of the vessels, 
as cathartics, diuretics, deobstrumems, and 
sudorifics. 

Anates. (From nates, the buttocks.) 
A disease of the anus. Festus, &c. 
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ANATOMY. (Av«wa/tt**i or uv*.T0fx» : 
from cua., and Tt/uvw, to cut up.) Aneroto- 
my The dissection of the human body, 
to expose the structure, situation, and uses 
of every part. 

Anatomy, comparative. Zootomy. The 
dissection of brutes, fishes, polypi, plants. 
8tc. to illustrate, or compare them with 
the structure and Junctions of the human 
body. 

Anatresis. (From avx., and TtlgsM, to 
perforate.) A perforation like that which 
is made upon the skull by trepanning. 
Galen. 

AwntiBE. (From ctvaP^ttm, to rub.) 
Friction all over the body. 

Anatuipsis. The same. JMoschion de 
Jllorb. Mulish, a^d Galen. 

Anatris. Jlntaris. Mercury. Ruland. 

Anatron. (Arab. A lake in Eg\pt, 
where it was produced.) Soda, or fixed 
mineral alkali. 

Anatrope. (From uvj-r^iTrjua, to subvert. 
Anatrophc. Anatropha, A relaxation, or 
subversion of the stomach, with loss of ap- 
petite and nausea. Vomiting. Indiges- 
tion. Galen. 

Anatjium. Soda. 

Anaudia. (From a., priv. and <m/<Tk, the 
speech.) Dumbness; privation ot voice; 
Catalepsia. Hippocrates 

Anaxyhis. (From xv^u^t;, the sole.) 
The herb sorrel ; so called because its leaf 
is shaped like the sole of the shoe. 

Ascha. (Arab, to press upon, as being 
the support of the body ) The thigh. Art- 
feana, Forestius, &c. 

Anchilops. (From o-yx i > near, and u^, 
the eye.) A disease in the inward corner 
of the eye, called also yEgilops. An inci- 
pient fistula lachrymahs. 

Anciiyle. See Ancyle. 

Anc H oralis processus. (Anchoralis / 
from aeyx.w, ihe elbow.) See Coracoid pro- 
cess. 

Anchovy pear. This fruit, the pro- 
duce of the Grias cauUflora of Linnaeus, is 
eaten by the inhabitants of Jamaica, as a 
pleasant and reft igerant frtfit. 

ANCHUSA. (From *y%uv, to strangle ; 
from its supposed constringent quality ; or, 
as others say, because it strangles serpents.) 
Alkanet. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system, Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogunia. 

2. The name in some pharmacopoeias for 
the alkanet root. The plan* from which it 
is obtained,!^ the anchusa linctoria of Lin- 
naeus, which grows w Id in France, but is 
cultivated in our gardens. The root is ex- 
ter -lally of a deep purple colour. To oil, 
wax, turpentine, and alcohol, it imparts a 
beautiful d< ep red colour, for which pur- 
pose it is us d. Its medicinal properties 
are scarcely p'-rc'-ptible. , 

Anchusa officinalis. The systematic 
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name fir the buglossum of the shops. See 
Muglossum. 

Anchusa ti.vctoria. The systematic 
name for the anchusa or alkanna of flic 
pharmacopoeias. See Anchusa. 

Anchylomerisma. (From a.y/^uhiy.ctt, fo 
bend.) Sagar uses this term to expvi 
concretion,' or growing together of the soft 
parts. 

Anchylosis-. (From ctyxyhoyM, to bend.) 
A stiff joint. 

Anci. Those who have a distorted el- 
bow. 

Anciromei.e. See Ancyromele. 

Ancixar. Borax. 

Ancon. f From a.ynu.^0 y.a.i, to embrace; 
a.7ro t» aL-yKiiaSxi iTipu> oTiu> to orw : because 
the bones meeting, and there uniting, are 
folded one into another.) The elbow. 

ANCONEUS. (Anconeus, sc musculus ; 
from cLynari, the elbow.) Anconeus minor of 
Winslow. Anconeus vel cubitalis Jliolani < 
of Douglas. A small triangular muscle, 
situated on the back part of the elbow. It 
arises from the ridge and from the external 
condyle of the humerus, by a thick, strong, 
and short tendon : from this it becomes 
fleshy, and, after running about three inches 
obliquely backwards, it is inserted by its 
oblique fleshy fibres into the back part or 
ridge of the ulna. Its use is to extend the 
fore-arm. 

Anconeus externus. See Triceps ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconecs internus. See Triceps ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

Anconeus major. See Triceps exten- 
sor cubiti. 

Anconeus minor. See Anconeus. 

Axconoid process. Processus anconoi- 
deus. (From ctyituv, the elbow.) A process 
of the cubit. See Ulna. 

Ancter. (Ay>il»£, a bond, or button.) 
A fibula, or button, by which the lips of 
wounds are held together. Gorrmus. 

Ancteriasmus. (From etyxln^ a button.) 
The operation of closing the lips of wounds 
together by loops, or buttons. Galen. 

Ancubitus. A disease of the eyes 
with a sensation of sand. Joh. Anglic. Bus. 
Aug. 

Ancyle (From ei.yx.uhc?, crooked.) A 
species of contraction, called a stiff joint, 
Galen. 

ANCYLOBLEPH ARON. (From ap w, 
a hook, and £m<?*§ov, an eye-lid. ) A dis- 
ease of the eve, b\ which the eye-lids are 
closed togei her. Aitius. 

ANCYLOGLOSSUM. (From ctyKvM, a 
hook, and yxaca-a-rt, the tongue.) Ancylion 
of jEgmeta. A contraction of the frenu- 
lum of the tongue. Toninie-tied. 

Ancylomele (From ctyxvhoc., crooked, 
and ftHhu. a probe.) A crooked probe, or 
a probe with a hook. Galeu, Jkc. 

Ancylosis See Anchylosis. 

Ancxlotomus. (From a.y K vK>, t a hook, 
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and t*£»», to cut.; A crooked ghirurgicai 
knife, or bistoury. A knife for loosening 
the tongue. This instrument is no longer 
in use, , &c. 

'■■nil* (A^ nuQx., an anchor.) A cl.i- 
rurgicul Look. t'.|.uli. vmu= nses this word 
for the membrum virile, according to Gor- 

Akcihoides. (From jtjxuga, an anchor, 
and ttfos, a likeness.) A process of the 
scapula was so Called, from its likeness to 
the beak of an anchor. It is the coracoid 
process See Scapula. 

Akcyromeee, See Ancylomele. 

Anuria. A tree of Brazil, the frull of 
which is bittc r and astringent, and used as 
.v \ i i mifuge. 

Anskanatomia. Andranutome, (From 
rfv«g, a man, and Tiftm, to cut.) The dis- 
section of the human body, particularly of 
the maie M. JLur. Scverinus, Zoutome De- 
mocrit. 

Amjiiapoiiocapiu.li s. (From av<5~^c7rcScv, 
a slave, and holtti;^; , a dealer.) A crimp. 
Galen calls by this name the person wnose 
office it was to anoint and slighty to 
wipe the body, to cleanse the skin from 
foulness. 

Anuria. (From *v»g, a man.) An her- 
maphrodite. Bonnet. 

Androcoetesis (From awig, a man, 
and xcilice, to cohabit with.) The venereal 
act ; or the infamous act of sodomy. Mos- 
cMon, Sec 

Amuiugenls (From av»g, a man. and 
yum, a woman.) An effeminate person. 
Hipp. An hermaphrodite. 

Andii ision. jtndronium. A kind of 
plaster used by i£gineta for carbuncles, in- 
vented by Andron. 

Axiuiotomta. jindrotome. Human dis- 
section, particularly of the male. 

Anuui m. (From ava£xiva>, to ascend.) 
The herb alkanet, so called from its quick 
growth. 

•A\i.u.ksis. (From ctviihia, to roll up) 
Aneilema An involution of the guts, such 
as is c. used by flatulence and gripes. Hip- 
pocrates. 

Anemia. (From sm/uo;, wind.) Fiatu- 
ler.ee. 

ANEMONE. (From xvipcc, wind ; so 

because it does not open its flowers 

till blow,) upon by the wind.) The wind 

flower. The name oi a genus of plants in 

nnacan system. Class, Poluandria. 

Order 

hepatica. The systematic 
name for the hepatica uobiUs of the phar- 
Hcpatica nobilis. 
to, See Pulsatilla nigri- 

Anemone stemorosa. The systematic 
name ol the ranunculus ulbus of the phar- 
Ranunculuii albus. 
SKsis, The systematic 
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name for the Pulsatilla nigricans of the 
pharmacopoeias. See Pulsatilla nigricans. 

AsENCtPBALUS. (From a,, priv and 
(j,xK)x»AOf, he brain) A monster without 
Foolish, Galen de Hipp. 

A*iids. A loss of voice and reason. 

Anepithymia. (From ol, priv. and 
i7rSvy.ix, tk ire.) L iss of appetite. 

Anerig. Anerit. Sulphur vivum. 

Anesis. (From aw#i, to relax.) Are- 
mission, or relaxation, of a disease, or 
sy mp om, JEtiuf, Sic. 

Am:-,vm. See Ahisum. 

ANETHUM. (Avdov : from <mu, afar, 
and ^«a, to run ; so called because its roots 
run out a great way.) Fennel, dill, anet. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
■Linnian system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der Dygynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
mon dill, or and. 

Anethum graveolens of Linnaeus •—Jhicti- 
ous cumpressis. Ttiis plant is a native of 
;.ul cultivated in several parts of 
England. The seeds of dill are directed 
for use by the London and Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias : they have a moderately 
warm, pungent taste, and an aromatic, but 
sickly smell There is an essential oil, and 
a distilled water, prepared from them, 
which are given in flatulent colics and 
dyspepsia. They are also said to promote 
the secretion of milk. 

Anethum KRNieii.iJM. The systematic 
name for the faniculum of the shops. See 
Fwniculum. 

Anethum ghaveolens. The systematic 
name for the Anethum of the shops. Sea 
Anethum. 

Anetica. (From etuufxt, to relax.) Pa- 
regorics ; medicines which assuage pain, 
according to Andr. Tiraquell. 

ANEUR1SMA. (Aviugu3-/u.x, from avaipu- 
va>, to dilate ) An aneurism. A preterna- 
tural tumour formed by the dilatation of an 
artery. A genus of disease ranked by Cullen 
in i he class locales, and order tumores. There 
are three species of aneurism : 1. The true 
aneurism, aiuurisma verum, which is known 
b\ the presence ol a pulsating tumour. The 
arter) either seems only enlarged at a small 
part of its tract, and the tumour has a de- 
terminate border, or it seems dilated for a 
considerable length, in which, circumstance 
the swelling is oblong, and looses itself .so 
gradually in the surroundinc parts, that its 
i nnol be exactly ascertained;-. The 
ich is the most common, is termed 
circumscribed true aneurism ; the last, the 
diffuse (I true aneurism. The symptoms of 
the circuniscribi d tt tie aneurism, take place 
as follows : the first thing the patient per- 
ceives, is . !i extraordinary throbbing hj 
some particular si u. it ion, aid, on paying a 
little more attention, he discovers there a 
small pulsating tumour, which entirely dis 
II * 
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appears when compressed, but returns again 
as soon as the pressure is removed. It is 
coram mly unattended with pain or change 
in the colour of the skin, AVlen once the tn- 
mour has originated, it continually grows 
larger, and at length attains a very consi- 
derable size. In proportion as it becomes 
larger, its pulsa >on becomes weaker, and, 
indeed, it is aim >st quite lost, when the dis- 
ease lias acqu iv I much magnitude. The 
diminution of the pulsation has been ascri- 
be 1 to the coat- of die artery loosing their 
dilatable and elastic qualitv, in proportion 
as they are distended aid indurated ; and, 
consequently, the anenr>smal sac being no 
longer capable of an alternate diastole and 
systole from the action of the heart. The 
fact is also implied to the coagulated 
blood, deposited on the inner surface of the 
sac, par'icnlarly in large aneurisms, in 
which some of the b'ood is always inter- 
rupted in its motion. In true aneurisms, 
however, the blood dues hot coagulate so 
soon, nor so of en as in false -me-. Imme- 
diately such coagulated blood lodges in the 
sac, pressure c^n only produce a pirtial 
disappearance of 'lie swelling. In propor- 
tion s the aneurysmal sac grows larger, the 
communication into the artery beyond the 
tumour is lessened. Hence, in this state, 
the poise below the swelling becomes weak 
and sm ill, and the limb fr ■■•qumtly cold and 
oedem Uotis. On dissection', the lower con- 
tinuation of the artery is found preternatu- 
rally small, and contracted. TJjfcpressure 
of. he tumour on the adjacent puns, also 
produces a variety of symptoms, ulcerations, 
caries, &c S unetimes an accident. .1 contu- 
sion, or concussion, may detach a piece of 
coagulurn Prom the inner surface of the cyst, 
and the circulation hrough the sac be ob- 
structed by it. The cqagnlum may possibly 
be imp- lie<l quite into in artery below, so 
as to induce important changes. The dan- 
ger of an aneurism arrives when it son the 
point of bursting, by wi ich occurrence the 
patient usually bleeds to d ath ; and this 
is sometimes in a few^seconds. The fatal 
erent may generally be foreseen, as the. part 
about to give way, becomes particularly 
tense, elevated, thin, soft, and of a dark 
purple colour. 2 The false or spurious 
aneurism, aneurisma spurium, is always 
owing to an aperture in the artery, from 
winch the blood jjushes into the cellular 
substance. It may arise from on artery 
being lacerated in violent exertions ; but 
tl\e most common occasional cause is a 
wound. This is particularly apt to occur 
at the bend of the arm, where the artery is 
exposed to be injured in attempting to 
bleed. When this happens, as soon as the 
puncture has been made, the blood gushes 
out with iinusud force, and in a bright 
si u let, i. regular, interrupted current. It 
flows out, however, in an even and les6 ra- 
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pid stream when pressure is applied higher 
up than the wound. These last are the 
most dtcisve marks of the artery being 
opened ; for blood often flows from a vein 
wnh great rapidity, and in a broken cur- 
rent, m hen die vessel is very turgid and si- 
tuated immediately over the artery, which 
imparts its motion to it The surgeon en- 
deavours precipitately to stop the haemor- 
rhage by pres ore ; and commonly occa- 
sions a diffused false aneurism The ex- 
ternal wound m die skin is closed, so that 
the blood canno escape from it but insi- 
nuates itself into the celltn: r substance. 
The- swelling thus produced is tin ven, oft- 
en knotty, and extc ids upwards and down- 
wards, along the tract ol the vessel. The 
skin is Isoiisu.dh of a dak purple colour. 
Its size increases as long .s the internal 
haemorrhage continues, and, if this should 
proceed above a cer ain pitch, mmtifica- 
t on of the limb e;.su s. 3 The varicose 
aneurism, aneurisma vuricostim ; this was 
first der.cr bed by Dr W. Hunter. It hap- 
pens when the brachial artery is pnncinred 
in open n^ a vein : the blood then rushes 
into the vein, which becomes v.ricose. 
Aneurisms mxy happen in any part of the 
body, except the latter species, which can 
only take place where a vein runs over an 
artery. 

Aveukisma spuhium. See Aneurisma. 

AiTEumsaiA varicosum. S, e Aneurisma. 

Aneurisma verum. See Aneurisma. 

Axkxis. (From nve^u, to project.) A 
swelling, or protuberance. 

ANGEILOLOGIA (Fr m uyyuov, a ves- 
sel, and hoyos, a discourse ) A dissertation, 
or reasoning, upon the vessels of the body, 

AKGEIOTOMY. (From uyyuov, a ves. 
sel, a. id T5uy&> to cut.) The dissection of 
the blood-v-'. ssels of an animal body ; also 
the opening of a vein, or an artery. 

Abtreiotismus; (From xyyucv, a vessel, 
and riftyhpi to cut.) A skilful dissect >r of 
the v ss Is. 

ANGELICA. (So called from its sup. 
posed angelic virtue., ) Angelica. 1. The 
nam- of a genus of plants in the Liimaein 
sy-'em. Class, Pentandrfa. Order, Digy- 
nia 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the gar- 
den-angelica. 

Angelica arrhangelica of Linnaeus :—foli- 
orum impart lobato. A plant, a native of 
Lapland, but cultivated in our gardens. 
The roots of angelica have a fragrant, 
agreeable smell, and a bitterish., pun 
taste. The stalk, 'leaves, and seeds, \\ hi< It 
are also directed in the pharm ,c<», ceas, 
possess the same qualities, though in an in- 
terior degree. Their virtues are aromatic 
and carminative. A sweetmeat i, male 
by the con fee loners, of this root, which is 
extremely agreeable to the stomach, and is 
surpassed only by that of ginger. 
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Angelica aiichangelica. The syste- 
matic name for die angelica of the shops. 
See Angelica, 

Angelica, Garden. See Angelica. 
Angelica sativa. Si e Angelica sylves- 
ti-is. 

Angelica srLvvrais Angelica sativa. 
Wild ang< lica Angelica aylvestria of Lin- 
naeus ■■—Jhliis <equalibun ovaio lanCeolatia ser- 
rods. This species of angel cu possesses 
similar propi rtie« to the garden spc its, but 
in a much inferior degree li isonlj used 
when the latter cannot be obtained. The 
■seeds, powdered and put into the hair, kill 
lice. 

Angelica, -wild See Angelica sylvestris. 
Am,i:mn;: cortkx. T;ie tree from 
which tins bark is procured it a native of 
Grenada. It has been recommended as an 
anthelmintic for ch ldren. 

A.ngelocacos. Myrobalans, or purging 
Indian plums. 

AngI Ymm angor, anguish ; because 

of their pain.) Buboes in the groin. Fat- 
lopins de Murbo Galileo. 

Angiglossus. (From a.yx.uKn t a hook, 
and yhastro-v., the tongue.) A. person who 
stammers. 

ANGINA. (From *>#», to strangle; 
because it is often attended with a sense of 
strangulati n ) \ soar throat. See Cynanche. 
Angina maligna See Cynanche maligna. 
Angina parotidea. Set Cynanche pa- 
rot idea. 

ANGINA PtCTOHIS. An acute con- 
strictorj pain at the lower end of the ster- 
num, inclining rather to the left side, and 
extending up into the left arm, accompa- 
nied with great anxiety. Violent palpita- 
tions of the heart, laborious breathings, 
and A sense of suffocation, are the charac- 
teristic symp oms of tins disease. — It is 
found to attack me.i much more frequent- 
ly than women, particularly those who 
hare short necks, who are inclinable to 
corpulency, and who, at the same time, 
lead an inactive and sedentary life. Al- 
though it is sometimes met with in 
ns under ' t><- age of twenty, still 
it more frequently occurs in those who 
are betVe n forty and fifty. In slight 
cases, and in the first stage of the disorder, 
the fit comes on by going up-hill, up-stairs, 
or by walking at a quick pace after a hearty 
ttieal ; but as the di .ease advances, or be- 
comes more v.olent, the paroxysms are apt 
to be excited by certain passions of the 
mind; by slow walking, by riding on 
horseback, or in a Carriage, or by sneezing, 
coughing, speaking, »r straining at stool. 
me cases, thi \ attack the patient from 
two to lour in the morning, or whilst sitting 
or standing, without any previous exert>on 
or obvious On a sudden, he is 

seized with an acute pain in the breast, 
or rather at the extremity of the sternum, 
inclining to the lefi Bide, and extending up 



into the arm, as far as the insertion of 
the del oid muscle, accompanied by a sense 
ot suff cat on, g-eai arfxie y, ind an idea 
thai it-, continuance, or increase, would 

cerlamly be fatal. In the fir.st stage ot the 
disease, die uneasy sensation at the end of 
the stenium, with the other unplea: ant 
symptoms, which seemed to threaten a sus- 
pension of lite by a perseverance in exer- 
tion, usually go off upon the person's" 
standing sill, or turning from the wind; 
but, in a more advanced stage, they do not 
so readily recede, and the paroxysms are 
much more violent. During the fit, the 
pulse sinks in a greater degree, and be- 
comes irregular; the face and extremities 
are pale, and baihed in a cold sweat, and, 
for a while, the patient is perhaps deprived 
of the powers of sense and voluntary mo- 
tion. The disease having recurred more or 
less frequently during the space of some 
years, a violent attack at last puts a sudden 
period to his existence. Angina pecto- 
ris is attended with a consider. ble degree 
of danger; and it usually happens that 
the person is carried off suddenly. It 
mostly depends upon an ossification of 
the coronary arteries, and then we can 
never expect to effect a radical cure. 
During the paroxysms, considerable re- 
lief is to be obtained from fomentations, 
and administering powerful antispasmo- 
dics, such as opium and aether combined 
together. The application of a blister to 
the breaf^is likewise attended sometimes 
with a good effect. As the painful sensa- 
tion at die extremity of the sternum often 
admits of a temporary relief, from an evacu- 
ation of wind by the mouth, it may be 
proper to give frequent doses of carmina- 
tives, such as peppermint, carraway, or 
cinnamon water. Where these fail in 
the desired effect, a few drops of ol. anisi, 
on a little sugar, may be substituted. 

With ihe \ie\v of pi eventing the recur- 
rences of the disorder, the patient should 
carefully guard against passion, or other 
emotions of the mind : he should use a 
light, generous diet, avoiding every thing- of 
a heating nature ; and he should lak 
never to overload die stomach, or to use 
any kind of exercise immediately afier 
eating. Besid- s these precautions, he 
sh uld endeavour to counteract obesity, 
which has been consid. Ted as a predisposing 
cause ; and this is to be effected most safe- 
ly by a vegetable diet, moderate exercise 
at proper times, early rising, and keeping 
the I) idy perfectly open. It has been ob- 
served thai angina pectoris is u disease al- 
ways attended with considerable danger, 
and, in most instance--, has proved fatal 
under every mode of treatment. We are 
given, h wever, to understand, b\ Dr 
Macbride, that of late, several cases of it 
have been treated with great success, and 
the disease readily removed, by inserting 



a large issue in each thigh, these, the** 
Fore, should never be neglected In one 
case with" a View of correcting, or draining 
off the irritating BuM, he ordered, inftead 
pf issues, a mixture of lime-water with a 
little of the spirit us juniper i com,;, and an 
alterative proportion of Huxhatn's antimo- 
nial wine, together with a plain, light, per- 
spirable diet. From this course the pa- 
tient was. soon apparently mended; but it 
was not until after the insertion of a large 
issue in each thigh, that he was restored to 
perfect health. 

A\t,i> t a tonsillaris. See Cijnanclie 
tonsillaris. 

Angina trachealis. See Cynanche 

trachealis. 

ANGTOLOGIA. (From nyytiov, a ves. 
sel, and \<ryos, a discourse.) The doctrine 
of the vessels of the human body. 

Angltcus smo-R (From Anglia, 
England, and sudor, sweat.) The sweating 
Gickness. Sennertus. 

Angol.im. A very tall tree of Malabar, 
possessing- vermifuge powers. 

Angone. (From *^w, to strangle.) A 
nervous sort of quinsey, of hysteric, suffo- 
cation, where the fauces are contracted and 
stopped up without inflammation. 

Awoon. Intense bodily pain. Galen. 
Angos. (Ayuo;. a vessel.) A vessel ; 
a collection of humours, 

ANGUSTUR^ CORTEX. Cortex cus- 
parix. A barfi imported from Angustu- 
ra, in South America. Us external appear- 
ances Vary considerably. The best is not 
•US, but ban!, ConWct, and of a yel- 
lowish brown colour, and externally of 
of a whitish hue. When reduced in- 
10 powder, it resembles that of Indian 
rhubarb. It is very generally employ- 
ed as a febrifuge, tonic, and adstrin- 
gent. While sonic deny its virtue in cu- 
ring intermit tents, by many it is prefer- 
red to the Peruvian' bark .- and has been 
1 useful in diarrhoea, dyspepsia, and 
scrofula. It was thought to be the bark 
Of the Brucea antidysenterica, or ferru- 
vinea. Wildenow suspected it to be the 
Magnolia plumieri ; but Humbolt and Bon- 
pland, the celebrated travellers in South 
America, have ascertained it to belong to 
a tree not before known, and which they 
promise to describe by the name of cits- 
paria febrifuga. 

Anhelatio. (From anhelo, to breathe 
With difficulty.) Anhelitus. Shortness of 
breathing. 

Aniceton. (From *i priv. and v/fcw, vic- 
..) A name of a plaister invented by 
' Cri'to, and so called because it was thought 
infallible or invincible remedy for acho- 
res, or scald-head. It was composed of 
litharge, alum, and turpentine, and is de- 
scribed by Galen. 

ANT.MA. The thinking principle. 
A^ima aloes. Refined aloes. 
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AintMA akticulokum. Hermodactylus. 

Awima hf.patis. Sal ma.tis. 

Anima Kulmontjm. The soul of the 
Iui gs. A ivmv given to saffron on account 
of its use in asthmas. 

Anima rhabakbabi. The bes' rhubarb 

Anima satobm. A preparation of 

leal. . c , 

Anim* veneris. A preparation ot cop] 

ANIMAL. An organized body endow- 
ed wit h life and voluntary motion. 

Animai actions. Act/ones animates. 

Those actions, or functions, are so term- 
ed which are performed through the means 
of the m nd. To this class belong the ex- 
ternal and interna! senses, the voluntary ac- 
tion of nniscies, voice, speech, watching, 

and sleep. 

Animal heat. Heat is essentially ne- 
cessary to life. That of a man in health is 
from about 94 deg. to 100 deg. of Fahren- 
heit. It appears to depend upon the de- 
composilion of the air id the lungs. See 
Respiration. 

Animal oil. Oleum animale. An em- J 
pyreumatic oil, obtained from the bones of j 
animals, recommended as an anodyne and \ 
antispasmodic. . 

Anime gummi. The substance which 
bears this name in the shops is a resin, the 
produce of the Hymetza courbaril of Lin- 
metis. It is seldom ordered in the prac- 
tice of the present day, and is only to be 
met with in the collections of the cun >us, 

\ximi delirium (From animus, the 
mind, and delinqvo, to leave.) Fainting. 
See &V; ' 

Avi v.rs. This word is to be distingue li- 
ed from anima ,■ ',he f rmer expresses the 
frculty of reasoning, and the latter the be- 
iiig in which that faculty resides. 

Anting*. A root which grows in the 
Antilla islands, and is used by sugar-ba- 
kers for refining their sugar. 

Amscalftor. (From anus, the breech, 
and scaijio, to scratch.) The latissimus 
dors* is. so called, because it is the muscle 
chiefly instrumental in performing this of- 
fice. Bartholin. 

Antrotachys. (From ea/to-st, urtequ: 1 ; 
and t*£uc, quick.) A quick snd unequal 
pulse. Gomews. 

AN1SUM. (From a., neg. and trw, 
equal.) Anise. Ardsvm vulgare. Pinrfri- 
nella anisa of Linnaeus ;—fo!iis radicalibus 
trifidis incisis. A native of Egypt. Anise- 
seeds have an aromatic smell, and a 
pleasant, warm, and sweetish taste, 
essential oil and distilled water are prepa« 
red from them, which are employed in 
flatulences and gripes, to which children 
are more especially subject; also in weak- 
ness of the stomach, diarrhoras, and loss 
of tone in the primae viae. 

Anisun stnense. See Aninum stellatvm. 
ANISILM STELLATUM. Anisum si- 
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uense. Semen badian. The plant which 
affords these seech is the Illictum anisatum 
e is. They are used with the same 
views as those of the Pimfrinella anisum. 
The same tree is supposed to furnish the 
aromatic bark called cortex anisi slellati. 
or cortex lavoia. 

A visum vulgare. See Anisum. 

Annckvtks (From annuo, to nod.) 
Some muscles of the head were formerly 
so calied, because ihey" perform the office 
of nodding', or bending the head down- 
Wards. Cotvper, &c. 

A n \ ur.A ii . {Annularis.) Like a ring ; 
tints, annular b ne, &c. 

An\ui,ar bone. Circuhts osseus. A 
ring iike bone placed before the cavity of 
the tympanum in the foetus. 

Annular car tillages. See Cricoid cartilages. 

Annularis niGi-rus. The ring-finger. 
The one between the little and middle fin- 
gers. 

Axvula-is processus See Pons varolii. 

A.vo. (Am, upwards ; in opposition to 
futrra, downwards.) Upwards. 

Anocathartica. (From <tva>, upwards, 
and xifjxipr?, to purge.) Emetics ; medicines 
which purge upwards. 

Anoiiikilov. (From *vu, upwards, and 
X it} '^ the lip.) The tipper lip. 

AxoniA. (From *, neg. and &cf;c, the 
way.) Hippocrates uses this Word for in- 
accuracy and irregularity in the- description 
and treatment of a disease. 

Axodyxa See Anodynes. 

ANODYNES. {Anodyna, sc. medica- 
menta. From *, priv. and »Juv», pain.) 
Those nil die im- are so termed vh« 
pain and procure sleep. They are div ded 
into three sorts ; paregorics, or such as 
assuage pain ; hypnotics, or such as 
relieve by procuring sleep : and nar- 
notics, or sucii as case the patient by stu- 
pifj ing iiim. 

Anohyxum mixer ale. Sal prunella. 

Anouvntm mauti ilk. Ferrttm ammo- 
niacale precipitated from water by potash. 

Anomalous, This term is often applied 
to those diseases whose symptoms do not 
appear with that regularity generally ob- 
served in diseases. A disease is also said 
to be anomalous, when the symptoms are 
so varied as not to bring it under the de- 
ception of any known affection. 

Anomphalos. (From a, priv. and o/a^a- 
the navel.) Anomphalvs. With- 
1*% navel. 

Axonvmis. (From a, priv. and cw/xa. a 

.». Nameless. It was formerly ap- 
»>the cricoid muscle. 
eAnorchidbs. (From a, priv. and e^/c, 
The testicle.) Children are so termed 
which come into the world without testi- 
cles. This is a very common occurrence. 
The testicles of many male infants at the 
time of birth are within the abdomen. The 
f time of their descent is very uncertain, and 



instances have occurred where they had 
not reached the scrotum at the age of ten 
andfii 1 

ANORKX1A. (From *, priv and cf^ic, 
appetite.) A want of appetite, with ait 
loathing of food. Cullen ranks this genus 
of disease in the class locales, and order 
dysorexia ,■ he believes it to b r generally 
symptomatic, but enumerates two species, 
vb. the anorexia humoralis and the anorexia 
atonica. 

ANOSMIA (From «, neg. and of*, to 
smell.) A loss of the sense of sm 
This genus of disease is arranged bj Cul- 
len in the class locales, and order dysesthe- 
sia. When it ari-es from a disease of 'he 
Schneiderian membrane, it is termed anos- 
mia organica ,■ and when from no manifest 
cause, anosmia atonica. 

ANSER DOMESTICUS. The tame 
goose. The flesh of th.s bird is sometimes 
similar to that of the duck, and, requires 
the assistance of spiritous and Stimulating 
substances to enable the stomach to digest 
it. Both are very improper for weak sto- 
machs. 

ANSERINA. (From anser, a goose ; so 
called, because geese eat it ) Argeniia. 
Wild tansey, or goose-grass. This herb, 
PotenUlla anserina, fhliis dentaiis serratis, 
caule repente, pcdunculis unifloris of Lihnxus, 
was formerly used as an astringent in laxi- 
ty of the intestines and phthisical com- 
plaints, but is now fallen into disuse. 

ANTACIDS. (Anlacida. sc. medicamen- 
ta. From »i/7/, agrtvfc'st, and acidus. acid) 
Remedies which obviate acidity in the sto- 
mach. Their action is purely chymic.d, as 
they merely combine with the acid present, 
and neutralize it. They are only palli itives, 
the generation of acidity being to be pre- 
vented by restoring the tone ofthe stomach 
and its vessels. D\ spepsia and diarrhoea are 
the diseases in which they are employed. 
The principal antacids hi use are the alka- 
lies. Liquoris potass*, gutt.xv. or from. 5 
to 15 gr. of carbonat of potash, or soda dis- 
solved in water. The solution of soda called 
double soda-water, or potash supersaturated! 
with carbonic acid, is more frequently used, 
as being more plea-ant. Ammonia has been 
recommended as preferable toevery other 
antacid, from 20 to 40 drops of the liquor 
ammonia: in a cupful of water. The liquor 
calci.s, or lime water, is likewise used to 
correct acidity, two or three ounces being- 
taken occasionally. Creta prseparata alone, 
or with the addition of a small quantity of 
any aromatic — chela: c'ancrorum prjep: 1 ;n3C, 
and magnesia also and its carbonate, are 
used for the same purpose. 

Antagonist iirsii.F.s. Counteracting 
muscJes, or those muscles which have oppo- 
site functions. Such are flexor and extensor 
of any limb, the one of which contracts it, the 
Other stretches it out ; and also the abduct- 
ors and adductor.-. Solitary muscles are 
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thtUe without anv antagonist, as the heart, 
&c. 

Axtalgica. (From «v7/, against, and 
Hkyot, [). hi ) Anodynes. Remedies which 
relieve pain. 

Antalkalines. (Fromae?/, against, and 
alkali, an alkali.) Medicines whicn possess 
tlk powerof neutrlizing alkalis. All the 
acids are of this class. 

Antaphrodisiaca. (From ctvli, against, 
and A<ppG<?il>t, Venus.) Anti-venereala, or 
medicine* which extinguish amorous de- 
sires. Wedel. Amen. Med 

Antaphroditica. The same. 
Antapodosis. (From a.vlciTroJ'iS'ccyi, to 
reciprocate.) A vicissitude, or return of 
the paroxysm of fevers. Hippocrates. Call- 
ed by Galen epidosis. 

Antarthritica- (From atli, against, 
and apQipilis, the gout.) Medicines which re- 
lieve or repel the gout. 

Antasthmatica. (From ttvlt, against, 
and curdy.*, an asthma.) Remedies against 
asthma. 

Antatrothica. (From avlt, against, and 
aflpoyn, a consumption.) Medicines which 
relieve or restore consumption 

Aj(techesis. (From ctvlt^o/xat, to resist.) 
A violent stoppage in the bowels, which 
resists all efforts to remove it. Hippo- 
crates. 

Antelabium. (From ante, before, and 

labium, a lip. The extremity of the lip. . 

Antembasis. (From civlt, mu' ually, and 

iy.Qa.tvai, to enter.) A coalescence, or union 

of bone. Galen. 

Anteme tica. (From avlt, against, and 
ijuae, to vomit.) Medicines which slop 
or prevent vomiting. 

Anteneasmus. (From avlt, against, and 
Tiino-fxoc, implacable ) That species of mad- 
ness in which the patient endeavours to 
destroy himself. 

Antephialtica. (From civic, against, 
and fcf>/*AaW, the night-mare.) Medicines 
which prevent the night-mare. 

ANTEPiLErTicA. (From ttvlt, against, and 
s;m»4<S"> the epilep->\.) Remedies against 
the epilepsy, and other convulsive disorders. 
ANTERIOR AURIS. One of the com- 
mon muscles of the ear, situated before the 
external ear. It arises, th.n and membra- 
neous, near the posterior part of the zygoma, 
and is inserted into a small eminence on the 
back of the helix, opposite to the concha, 
which it draws a little forwards and up- 
wards. 

ANTERIOR INTERCOSTAL NERVE. 
Splanchic nerve. A branch of the great in- 
tercostal that is given off in the thorax. 
Anterior mallei. See Laxator tympani. 
Anthelix. See Antihelix. 
Anthelmia. (From avlt, against, and 
t\ytv6cc, a worm.) The herb Indian pink, 
or worm-grass, so called, because it wai 
thought of great virtue in expelling worms. 
See Spigelia Marulanpica. 

ANTHELMINTICS. (Anthelmintka, sc. 



medicumenta ; from ctvlt, against, and ih- 
ytv&os, a worm.) Medicines which procure 
thi evacuation of worms trom the stomach 
and intestinns. The greater nun her of 
them act mechanically, dislodging the 
Worms, by the sharpness or roughness of 
their particles, or by their cathartic opera- 
tion. Some seem to have no other quali- 
ties than those of powerful bitters, by 
which they either prove noxious to these 
animals, or remove that deb. lily of the 
digestive organs, by which the food is 
not properly assimilated, or the secreted 
fluids poured in the intestines are not 
properly prepared ■, circumstances fom 
which it has been supposed the generation 
of worms may arise The principal medi- 
pines belonging to this class, are : Cdomel, 
gamboge, Geoffraa meimis, tanaselum, po- 
lypodium filix mas, spigelia Marylandica, 
artimesia santonica, olea Eiopjea, stan- 
num pulverisatum, ferri limaturse, and doli- 
chos pruritus : which see under their re- 
spective heaps. 

ANTHEM1S. (From ctvBm, foreo ,■ be- 
cause it bears an abundance ot flowers.) . 
Chamomile. 

1 The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia svperflua. 

2. The name in the las' London Pharma- 
copoeia for chamomile. S<re Chamamelum. 

A nthemis cotula. (Cotula, a dim. of 
cos, a whetstone ; so called from its leaves 
resembling a whetstone.) The systematic 
name for the plant called Cotnla fcelida in 
the pharmacopoeias. See Cotulafatida. 

Antheis nobilmis. (From avBoc:, . flow- 
er.) The systematic name for the charme- 
melnm<f the shop-. See Chamamelum. 

Anthemis pvi!ethiut>i. The plant is so 
called from which we obtain the pyrethrum 
of ihe>pharmacopce'ras. See Pyrethrum. 
ANTHERA. (From avfioc, a flower.) 
1. A compound medicine used by the 
ancients; so called from its florid colour. 
Galen. JEgineta. 

2 The male part of the fructification of 
plants. 

AMTHoniYLLi. (From avficc, a flower, 
and <pu?.K<,v, a leaf; so called from the fra- 
grance of the flowers and the beaut) of the 
leaves.) Cloves are so termed when tli m 
have been suffered to grow to maturity ■ 
G. Bauhin Pin. W 

ANTHORA. (Quasi antithora, ctvlSo^-i: 
from ctvlt, against, and S-^x, monkshood ; so.* 
called because it is said to counteract the jr 
effects of the thora or monkshood.) A speM 
cies of Wolfsbane. The root is the pari (M 
this plant (Aconttum an thora : paribus pen- 
tagynis,folmum laciniis Unearibus of Lin- 
naeus,) which is employed medicinally Its 
virtues are similar lo those of the aconitmn. 
See Aconitum. 

Atjthos fjcohes. The flowers of the 
roamurinus are so termed in some pharma- * 
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Akthracta. See Anthrax. 

ANTHRAX (From avbpu%, a burning 
coal.) Anthracia. Anthrotosia. Anthro- 
<:oma. Carbunculusi A ha3rd and circum- 
scribed inflammatory tubercle like a boil, 
which sometimes forms on tb'e cheek, neck, 
or back, and in a few days becomes highly 
gangrenous. It then discharges an ex- 
tremely icclid sanies from under the black 
core, which, like a burning coal, continues 
destroying the surrounding parts. Ii is 
supposed 10 arise Horn a peculiar miasma, 
is most common in warm climates, and of- 
ten attends the plague. 

Anthracosis uci'li. A red, livid, burn- 
ing, slmighy, very p.iinlul tumour, occur- 
ring on the eye lids. AUgineta. 

A.vthhoi' (.« vi-niA. (From ctv&pa>7ros, a 
man. and >p*<?*. to write.) Description of 
man'- structure. 

ANTHROl'OLOGIA. (From «,v8/><wef, 
a man, and Kcryot, a discourse.) The de- 
scription of mm. 

Anthypnotica. (From av7/, against, 
anu uttvoc, Sleep.) Medicines which prevent 
sleep or dr >\\ sini 

A NTH YPOCHON1IRIACA. (FlOUl (till, 

against, and U7ro%ov£piz, the hypochondn <,) 
Medicines adapted >o cure low-spiritedness 
or disorders of the hypochondria. 

Anthysterica. (From olvIi, against, and 
vripx, the won b.) Utennes or medicines 
winch relive the Iiy9teric passion Blanchara. 

ANTl. (Av7/, against.) There are many 
names compounded with this word, as anti- 
asthmatics, antihysterics, anti dysenteries, 
&c. which signifiy medicines against the 
asthma, hysterics, dysentery, &c. 

Antiaiiks. (Fn.m a/lizai, to meet ) The 
tonsils are so called, because thev answer 
one another. The mump?. A'icPiso. 

Anti.m.ra. (From *v)ix.s; a lonsd. and 
x-ypu, a prey ) dntiagri. \ tumour of 
the tonsils. Utpian, Rioland, &c. 

Anti.uithiii < ica. Se rfntatfiritica. 

A n ruACiii f'ni a. (Fr m a.fll, against, 
and xa^s?/*, u cachexy.) Medicines against 
cac \rw, '>v bad habit of body. 

Asticardium. (From «v7», against, or 
opposite, and z-jcJiu, the heart.) The hoi- 
low at the bo; tout of the breast, commonly 
called scrobicdus cordis, of pit of the sto- 
mach. 

A s ncATARRH ilia, (From av7/, against, 
*and K*lxppoc, a catarrh.) Medicines which 
» ca' ari'h. 

A nticausotica. (From ai?/, against, and 
km/o-k, a burning fi v r ) Remedies against 
,' fevers. We read, m Corp. Pharm. 
of Junken, of a sir upas anticausoticus. 

Anticumr. (From etv?J against, and 
>«p, the hand.) The thumb. Galen. 

Anthniimv. (From av7/, against, or 

e, and Kvitfui, the calf of the leg.) 

Thai part of the tibia which is hare of 

and opposite the calf of the leg. 

The shin-bone. Galen, 

A-NTieoncA. (From *y]t, against, and 



x.cix.», the cholic.) Remedies against the 
clioiic. 

Antiih ystole. (F. om av7/, against, and 
JVassAA®, to distinguish.) An exact and 
accurate distinction of one disease or symp- 
tom, from another. 

\n iiniNHA. (From avIi, against, and 
Stv.r circumg} ration.) Medicines against 
a vertigo, or giddiness. Blancard. 

Antidotauium. (From olvIAQk. an anti- 
dote.) A term used by former writers, for 
what we now call a dispensatory ; a place 
where antidotes are prescribed and prepa- 
red. There are antidotaries extant ofseve- 
ral authors, as those of JYicholaus, Metises, 
Myrepsus, &c. 

A NT1DOTUS. (From *v1i, against, and 
fifwfAt, in give) A preservative against 
sickness. A remedy. Galen. 

ANTinxsESTERiCA. (From <*v7<, against, 
and d ua-ivlipict, a flux.) Medicines against a 
d\ scut ry, or flux. 

AxTii'KiiHtHA. (From euflt, against, and 
febris, a fever.) A febrifuge, a remedy 
against fever. 

ANTiiiKCTirA. [From *v7/, against, and 
ixIihos, a hectic fever.) Remedies against a 
hectic fever. 

Aktihecticttm Poterii. Antimt.nium di- 
aphoreticum Joviale. A medicine invented 
l>\ Poterius, formerly extolled as effectual 
in hectic fevers, but now disregarded. It 
is an oxyd of tin and chalybeaieel regultis 
of antimony, in consequence of their defla- 
gration with nitre. 

" ANTIHELIX. (F:om ttvli, against, and 
tKi%, the helix.) The inner circle of the 
auricle, c o called (rom its opposition to the 
outer circuit called the helix. 

AvniiKLMiN-TKA. See Antnelmintica. 

A.vtihtsterica (From *i7/, against, and 
uripix.*., hysterics.) Medicines which pre- 
vent or relieve hysterics. 

Aintilepsis. (From eufltKa.f<iGxm, *o take 
hold of.) The securing ril bandages or 
ligatures from slipping. Hippocrates, 

\\Tir. iiu-vi. (From ai7/, opposite, and 
h^Sos, the bott')m of tjie ear.) The tragus, 
or that part of the ear"Avhicu is opposite the 
lobe. 

Antiloimica. (From a>7/, against, and 
Kct/uoc, the plague.) Remedies or preven- 
ts e gainst the plague. 

Antilopus. The antelope. An African 
sembhng a deer, wb se hoofs and 
boms \\ere formerly given in hysteric and 
ic cases. 

Vxtiitssus. (From olvJi, against, and 
toes-*., hi' bite of a mad d g.) A ruedi- 
Ci ie r i i if'.i mad dog. 

Anrimonial powder. See Puhis a n time- 
n ia lis 

Vx-rrMoxiAXE. (From antimonium.) An 
antimoi ">m ion in which antimo- 

ny is a chief ingredient A preparation of 
anti onj 

Astimonii oxydum. See Oxydum anli- 
monii. 
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great debility of the system is present, even 
a small dose has been known to prove fatal 
to children. Sometimes it proves cathuriic. 
In smaller doses it exci>cs nausea, and 
proves a powerful diaphoretic and expect 
torant. As an emetic it is chiefly given in 
the beginning of fevers and febrile diseases, 
when great debility is present, and in the 
advanced stages of typhoid fever its use is 



ANTIMONTI SULPHURETUM PIMSCII'lTA- 

•lOM. Sulphur ant imoiiii precipitattim. Pre- 
cipitated sulphuret of antimony Tins pre- 
paration of antimony appears to have ren- 
dered that called Kerme's mineral unneces- 
sary. It is made thus : — 

Take of sulphuret of antimony, in pow- 
der, two pounds : — of the solution of potash, 
four pints : — of distilled water, three pints. 

Mix and boil the mixture over a slow improper and even sometimes fatal. As a 
fire, tor three hours, stirring it well, andoc- diaphoretic, it is given in small doses, of 
casionally adding distilled water, so that from an eighth to a quarter of a grain : and 
the same measure may be preserved. Strain as an expectorant, in doses still smaller, 
the solution forthwith through a double li- Emetic tartar in small doses, combined with 
nen cloth ; and while it is yet hot, drop in, calomel, has been found a powerful vet safe 
gradually, as much sulphuric acid as may alterative in obstinate eruptio sof the skin. 
be required to precipitate the powder ; 9, Antimonii tartaiisati gr. iv. Hydrargyri 
then wash away the sulphate of potash, by submuriatis, gr. xvj Confectionis Rose gal- 
hot water; dry the precipitated suiphu- lice, q. s. Divide in pil. xxiv. Capiat i. 
ret of antimony, and reduce it to powder. mane nucteque ex thea sassafrass. 

As an alterative and sudorific, it is in high In the form of powder, or dissolved in 

estimation, and given in diseases of the skin water, it is applied, by a pencil to warts 

and glands ; and joined with calomel, it is and obstinate ulcers : it is also given in 

one of the most powerful and penetrating the form of clyster, with a view to produce 

alteratives' we are in possession of. irritation in soporose diseases, apoplexy, 

ANTIMONIUM. See Antimony. ileus, and hernia incaccerata. The powder 

Antimonium calcinatum. See Oxy- mixed with any fluid, and rubbed on the 

dum antimonii. scrobiculus cordis, excites vomiting. Ano- 

Astimomum diapuohetictjm. An old ther property which tartar emetic has, 

name for oxyd of antimony. when rubbed on the skin, is that of produ- 

Antimoxium taktahisatum. Tartarus cing a crop of pustules very like to the 

emeticus. Tartarum emcticum. Tartarus small-pox, and with this v ew it is used 

antimonialis. Tar iris untimonii cum potassd. against rheumatic pains, while, and other 

Tartarian stibiatum. Tartar emetic is ob- obstinate swe'lings. The best antidote 

tained by boiling an oxyd of antimony with against the bad efK cts of too large a quanli- 

acidulous tartrite of potash ; the excess of ty of this and other antimonial preparations, 

tartarous acid dissolves the oxyd and a tri- is a decoction of the bark of cinchona, 
pie salt is obtained by crystallization. The Antimonium vit hi factum. Glass of 

London Pharmacopoeia dhvc'.s thus : antimony. An oxyd of antimony, with a lit- 

Take of oxyd ofaiitimony, two ounces : — lie sulphur, 
of supertartnte of pot ash, powdered, three ANTIMONY. (AWov/ov. The origin 

ounces :— of distilled water, eighteen fluid- of this word is very obscure. The most 

ounces. received etymology is, from w7/, against, 

To the water, whilst boiling in a glass and /uow. a monk""; because Valentine, by- 
vessel, add gradually the antimony and su- an injudicious ado inuvratiWof i\ poisoned 



pertartrite of potash, previously mixed to- 
gether, and continue to boil for half an 
hour ; then filter the solution through pa- 
peiyand evaporate it in a gentle heat, so that 
whilst it cools slowly, crystals may form. 

Tartar emetic is the most useful of all 
the antimonial preparations. Its action is 
not dependent on the >tate of the stomach, 
.in', i. ing olubie in water, its dose is easi- 
ly managed, while it also operates more 
dtly. 
In doses of from one to three, four, or 



his brother monks ) Antrmorinm Stibi- 
um. A metal found native, but very rarely; 
it has', in that sUte, a metallic lustre, aid 
is found in masses of differ n s| apes j its 
col >ur is white, between llh.se of tin and 
silver. It generally com m- a sra. II por- 
tion of arsenic. It is I k< w e met with in 
the sta.e ol an oxyd, antimonial ochre. The 
rhost abundant o e of it is that in wl ich it 
is combined with sulphur, the grey vie <>f 
antimony, or sulphuret of antimony. The 
colour of th s ore .s bh "ei h, or stee -;;i-ev, 



ins, it generally acts powerfully as of a metallic lustre, and often es 
an emetic, and is employed whenever we beautifully variega ed 1 s ■■ xture is el- 
wish to obtain tlie effects wirxh result from ther compact, loi. a ul, or striated The 
jfuH vomiting. As patients are differently striatedis fou| ystabized mas iv'e, 
..fiVc'ed by this medicine, the safest mode and disseminated : there nre main v rietiei 
of exhibiting it is : ?<■ Antimonii tartaiisati, cf this ore 



gr. hi. Aque distillate .5V '. Misce et cola. 
Dosis gss. quadraute qu&que hora> donee 
supervenerit vomiius. 

For children, emetic tartar is not so safe 



Properties of Antimony.— Antimony is a 
met i of a ppeyish v.' -1 . havi .. a slight 
blueish -hade, and ve 1 b iliant ! s texture 
is lamell t,-d, ,nd ( xhi 1 s plates crossing 
an emetic as ipecacuanha powder: when each othe r in evei\ direction, Its uirtace 

/ ' ~ 
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with beibarizatfona and foilage. Its v. 
hTavitj it is suffieienti) h 

scratch all the soft metals. I 1 is vi ,'•■. brittle, 
easily broken and pulverizable. 'it fuses 
at 810° Fahr. It can be volatilized, and 
brims by a strong heat. When p 
(used, and suffered to cool gradually it 
llizes in octahedra It unites with 
r and phosphorus, ii 

loltible in a 
Sulphuric acid, boiled upon 
antimony, is leebly decomposed. Nitric 
ac (1 dissolves it in the cold. Muriatic acid 
ia it. The oxygenatedjaiu- 
riatic acid gas infl mes i , and the liquid 
acid dissolves it with facility. Arsenl 
dissolves i! bj lu-.it with difficulty. It 
unit s, by fusi >n, with gold and r< i 
p le and brittle. Platina, silver, lead, bis- 
muth, nickel, copper, arsenic, iron, cobalt, 
tin, and zinc, unite with antimony by fusion, 
and form with it compounds, more or less 
brittle. Mercury dots not alloy with it 
easily. We are little acquainted with the 
action of alkalies upon it. Nitrate of pot- 
a-h is decomposed by it. 1. fulminates by 
percussion with oxygenated muriate of pot- 
ash. 

Methods of obtaining antimony — 1. To 
obtain antimony, heat 32 parts of filings of 
iron to redness, and project on' them, by 
degrees, 100 parts of antimony j when the 
whole is in fusion, throw on it, by degrees, 
20 parts of nitrate of potash, and after a 
few minutes quid fusion, pour it into an 
iron melting cone, previously heated and 
greased. 

2. It may also be obtained by melting 
eight parts of the ore mixed with six of 
nitrate of potash, and three of acidulous 
tartrite of potash, gradually projected into 
a red-hot crucible, and fused. 

To obtain perfectly pure antimony, Mar- 
graaf melted some pounds of the sulphura- 
ted ore in a luted crucible, and thus scorified 
any metals it might contain. Of the anti- 
mony thus purified, which lay at the bottom, 
he took sixteen ounces, which he oxidated 
cautiously, first with a slow, and afterwards 
with a strong heat, until it ceases to smell 
of sulphur, and acquired a grayish white 
colour. Of this gray powder he took four 
ouuees, mixed them with six drachms of 
acidulous tartrite of potash, and three of 
charcoal, and kept them in fusion in a well 
covered and luted crucible, for one hour, 
and thus obtained a metallic button that 
weighed one ounce, seven drachms, and 
twenty grams 

The metal, thus obtained, he mixed with 
half its weight of desiccated carbonate of 
soil. i, and covered the mixture with the 
same quantity of the carbonate. He then 
melted it in a well covered and luted cruci- 
ble, in a very strong heat, for half an hour, 
and thus obtained a button which weighed 
one ounce, six drachms, and seven grains, 
much whiter and more beautiful than the 
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former. This lie again treated with one and 
a half ouQce of olrbnnate of soda, a d ob- 
tained a button, weighing one ounce, five 
drachms, and six grains. The button was 
still purer than the foiegoing. Repeating 
these fusions with equal weights of carbo- 
nate of soda three times more, and an hour 
and a half each time, ne at last obtained a 
button so pure as to amalgamate with mer- 
cury with ease, very hard, and in some 
malleable; the scoria: formed in the 
last fusion were transparent! which indica- 
ted that they contained no sulphur 1 , and 
hence it is the obstinate adhqgfcce of the 
sulphur that renders the purification of 
this metal so difficult. 

The preparations of antimony formerly 
in use were very npny : those now direct- 
ed to be kept are : — 

1. Sulphuretum antimonii. 

2. Oxydum antimonii. 

3. Sulphuretum antimonii prsecipitatum. 

4. Antiraonium tartarisalum. 

5. Pulvis antimonhtlis. 

6. Liquor antimonii tartarisati. 
Antimouis. (From a{li, against, and 

y.opos, death, or disease.) A medicine to 
prolong life. 

Astinephritica. (From civil, against, 
and vKppiltc, a disease of the kidneys.) Re- 
medies against disorders of the kidneys. 
Blancard. 

Aniiodotstalgicus. An insect described 
by Gerbi in a small work published at 
Florence 1794, so called from its property 
of allaying the tooth-ach. It is a kmd of 
curculio found on a species of thistle, car- 
duns spinosissimus. If twelve or fifteen of 
these insects in the state of larvae, or when 
come to perfection, be bruised and rubbed 
slowdy between the fore-finger and thumb 
until they have lost their moisture; and if 
the painful tooth where it is hollow, be 
touched with that finger, the pain ceases 
sometimes instantaneously. A piece of 
shamo'y leather Will answer the same pur- 
pose with the finger. If the gums are in- 
flamed the remedy is of no avail. Other 
insects possess the property of curing the 
looth-ajch ; such as the scarabeus f'errugi- 
neus of Fabricius; the coccinella septem- 
punctata, or lady-bird ; the chr\ somela po- 
puli, and the chrysomela sanguinolenta. 
This properly belongs to several kinds of 
the coleoptera. 

Antiparilxttca. (From ofn, against, 
and <arctpcLhv<TK, the palsy ) .Medicines 
against the palsy. 

A.n •ni'.vTUK.iA. (From *v7i, against, and 
<fflwtfl«{, an affection.) Antipathy. An aver- 
sion to particular objects. 

Antiperistaltic. (From «v7/, against, 
and tt-;;/s-saa&', to contract.) 'Whatsoever 
obstructs the peristaltic motion of the in- 
testines. 

Antu'ehi stasis. (From ctflt, against, 
and trtfitrti/uu, to press.) A compression on 
alludes. Theopltrastus rfe j 
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Antiphaarmaca. (From ttfli, against, 
and qnpy.kitov, a poison.) The same as 
alexipiia'rmaca. Remedies or preservatives 
against poison. Dioscoruks. 

ANTIPHLOGISTIC A. (From «7/, 
against, and y\frya>, to burn.) Antiphlogis- 
tics. A term applied to those medicines, 
plans of diet, and other circumstance-, 
which tend to oppose inflammation, or 
which in other words, weaken the system by 
diminishing the activity of the vital power. 

Antiphthisica. (From tali, against, a, id 
<p6i<ric, a consumption.) Remedies against 
a consumption. 

Antiphthoha. (From tali, against, and 
<p6op* t corruption.) A species of woolfsbane 
which resists corruption. 

Antiphysica. (From x/lt, against, and 
<fua-u.ee, to blow.) Carminatives or remedies 
against wind. 

Antipleukitica. (From tali, against, 
and wtejptltt, pleurisy.) Remedies against 
a pleurisy. 

Antifodagrica. (From avlt, against, 
and mrofxypx., the gout.) Medicines which 
relieve or remove the gout. 

A?>tipraxia. (From <alt, against, and 
t&foLo-ira), to work.) A contrariety of func- 
tions and temperaments in divers parts. 
Contrariety of symptoms. 

Antiptretica. (From tali, against, and 
<vrvp€ot, fever ) Antifebrile. Remedies against 
a fever. 

Antiq.uartanaria. (From uvli, against, 
and quartanum, a quartan fever.) Reme- 
dies against quartan agues. 

Antiq.uarticum. The same as Anti- 
quartanaria. 

ANTIRRHINUM. (Avlippnov. from tvflt, 
against, and pic, the nose ; so called be- 
cause it represents the nose of a calf.) 
Snap-dragon, or calf's-snout. The name 
of a genus of plums in the Linn jean system. 
Class, Didynamia. Order, Angiospermia. 

Antirrhinum linaria. The systematic 
name for the linariu of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Linaria. 

Antiscolica. (From tali, against, and 
o-*»a»|, a worm. Remedies against worms. 
Anthelmintics. 

ANTISCORBUTICS. (A Mi scorbutica*, 
sc. medicamentu ,■ from tali, against, and 
scorbutus, the scurvy.) Medicines which 
cure the scurvy. 

ANTISEPTICS. (Antiseptica. sc. medi- 
camenta ; from tali, against, and irajo), to 
putrefy.) Those medicines which possess 
a power of preventing animal substances 
from passing into a state of putrefaction, 
and of obviating putrefaction when already 
begun. This class of medicine compre- 
hends four orders. 

1. Tonic antiseptics, as cinchona, angus- 
turx cortex, chamxmelum, 6tc. which are 
suited for every condition of body, and are, 
in general, preferable to other antiseptics, 
for those, with relaxed habits. 
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2. Refrigerating antiseptics, U9 acids, 
which are principally adapted for the 
voting, vigorous, ai.d plethoric. 

3. Stimulating antiseptics, as wine and 
alcohol, best adapted for the old and debi- 
litated. 

4. Antispasmodic antiseptics, as camphora 
and assafcefida, which are to be selected 
tor irritable and hysterica) habits. 

Antisfasis. (From etvli, against, and 
o-Trcto, to draw.) A revulsion. The turn- 
ing the course of the humours, whiist they 
are actually in motion. Galen. 

ANTISPASMODICS. ( Antispasmodics, 
sc. medicumeitta ; from tali, agains., and 
ra-'Mr/uos, a spasm.) Medicines which pos- 
sess the power of allaying, or remo- 
ving- inordinate motions in the system, 
particularly those involuntary contr, ctiona 
winch take place in muscles, naturally sub- 
ject to the command of the will. Spasm 
may arise from various eauses. One of 
the most frequent is a sirong irritation, 
continually applied ; such as dentition, or 
worms. In these cases, narcotics prove 
useful, by diminishing ini ability and sen- 
sibility. Sometimes sp.ism arises irom 
mere debility ; and the obvious means of 
removing this is by the use of tonics. Roth 
narcotics and tonics, therefore, are occa- 
sionally useful as antispasmodics, such as 
opium, camphor, and ether, in the one 
class, and zinc, mercury, and P' ruvian 
bark, in the other. But there are fur. her, 
several other substances, which cannot be 
with propriety referred to either of these 
classes ; and to these, the title of antispas- 
modics is more exclusively appropriated. 
The principal antispasmodics, properly so 
called, are moschus, castereum, oleum 
animate? empyrt umaticum, petroleum, am- 
monia, assafoctida, sagapenum, galbanuni, 
Valeriana, crocus, melaleuca leucaden- 
dron. 

The narcotics, used as antispasmodics, 
are ether, opium, camphor. 

Tonics used as antispasmodic, "are cu- 
prum, zincum, hydrai gyrus, cinchona. 

Antithenah. (From mit, against, and 
Swag, the palm of the hand.) A muscle of 
the loot. See Adductor po/licis pedis. 

Antitragicus. Antitragus. (jintitra- 
gicus, sc. musculus.) One of the proper 
muscles of the ear, whose use is to turn 
up the tip of the antitragus a little out- 
wards, and to depress the extremity of the 
anlithelix towards it. 

Antitragus. {Antitragus, i. m. from 
tali, aDd Tg*>o?, the tragus.) An eminence 
ot the outer ear, opposite to the tragus. 

AN-rivi.\EitEA. (From tali, against, and 
venrrens, venereal.) Medicines against the 
lues venerea. 

Antonii Sancti ignis. (So called be- 
cause St. Anthony was supposed to dQre 
it miraculously. In the Roman Missal, 
St. Anthony is implored as being the pre- 
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server from all s rt f fire.) St. Antho- 
ny *s fil Se< Erytipe'as.. 

Ahtufhtllox. (From «v7«, against, 
ai (i fuKKov, a leaf; mi culled because its 
leaves are opposite. 1 The male caryophyl- 
lu.-. 

Antrum of HighMore. (From the 
name i an anatomis'., who gave die first 
accurate il scription of it.) Antrum 
IIi s hmonaiium Antrum geme Shuts 
maxiitaris frituitarittg. Antrum maxilla su- 
perior is Maxillary sinus. A. large cavity 
in i tie middle of ach superior maxillary 
bone, between ihe eye stnd til root of the 
mouth, lined by the mucous membrane of 
the nose. 

One or both antra a - e liable to several 
morbid affections. Sometimes their mem- 
branous lining inflames, and secretes pus. 
At other times, in consequr.nce of in- 
flammation, or other causes, various ex- 
cressencc s and fungi are produced in 
them. Their bony parietes are occasion- 
ally affected with exostosis, or caries. Ex- 
traneous bodies may be lodged in them, 
and it is even asserted that insects may be 
generated in them, and cause for many 
years, afflicting pains. Abscesses in the 
antrum are by far the most common. Vio- 
lent blows on the cheek, inflammatory af- 
fections of the adjacent parts, and espe- 
cially of the pituitary membrane lining the 
nostrils, exposure to cold and damp, and, 
above all things, bad teeth, may induce 
inflammation and suppuration in the an- 
trum. The first symptom is a pain, at lirst 
imagined to be a tooth-ach, particularly 
if there should be a curious tooth at this 
pari of the jaw. This pain, however, ex- 
tends more into the nose than that usually 
does which arises from a decayed tooth ; 
it also affects, more or less, the e)e, the 
orbit, and the situation of the frontal si- 
nuses. But even such symptoms are in- 
sufficient to characterize the disease, ihe 
nature of which is not unequivocally 
evinced till a much later period. The 
complaint is, in general, of much longer 
duration than one entirely depen'-* t on 
a caries of the tooth, and its violence in- 
creases more and more, until at last a hard 
tumour becomes perceptible below the 
cheek-bone. The swelling by degrees ex- 
tends over the whole check ; but it after- 
wards rises to a point, and forms a very 
circumscribed hardness, winch may be felt 
above the back-grinders. The symptom 
is accompanied by redness, and sometimes 
by inflammation and suppuration of the ex- 
ternal parts. It is not uncommon also, for 
tie outward abscess to communicate with 
that within the antrum. The circumscr.bed 
elevation of the tumour, however, does not 
occur in all cases. There are instances in 
which the matter makes its way towards 
tbe palate, causing the bones of the part to 
swell, and at length rendering them carious, 



unless timely assistance be given. There 
are i ther cases, in which the matter escapes 
between the lungs and sockets of the teeth. 
Lastl), then are other examples, in which 
matter, formed in the antrum, makes its 
exit at the nostril ot the same side, when 
the patient is lying with his head on the 
opposite one, in a low position. If this 
mode of evacuation should be frequently 
repeated, it prevents the tumour both from 
pointing externally, and bursting, as it 
would do n lie purulent mt.ttei could nnd 
no other vent. This evacuation of the pus 
from the nostril is not verj commo: 

Antrum ucccinoslm. The cochlea of 
the ear. 

Antrum ruoni. The great concavity 
of the stomach approaching the pylorus. 

Antrum maxixxabe. See Antrum of 
High-more. 

Ants, acid of. See Formic acid. 

Avivi.ion'. (From AntyUus, its inven- 
tor.) An astringent application, recom- 
mended by Paulus /Eginela. 

ANUS. {Quasi onus; as carrying the 
burden of the bowels.) 

1. The fundament ; the lower extre- 
mity of tlie great intestine, named the 
rectum, is so called ; and its office is to 
form an outlet, for the fxces. The anus is 
furnished with muscles which are peculiar 
to it, viz. the Sphincter, which forms a 
broad circular band of fibres, and keeps it 
habitually closed, and the ievatores ant, 
which serve to dilate and draw it up to its 
natural situation, after the expulsion of the 
faeces. It is also surrounded, as wed as the 
whole of the neighbouring intestine, with 
muscular fibres, and a very loose sort of 
cellular subsiance. The anus is subject to 
various diseases, especially piles, ulcera- 
tion, abscesses, excrescences, prolapsus, 
inipcrforation in new-born infants. 

2. The term anus is also applied to a 
small opening of the third ventricle of the 
brain, which leads in'o the fourth. 

A.Ni', artificial. An accidental open- 
ing in the parietes of the abdomen, to 
which opening some part of the intestinal 
canal leads, and through which the faeces are 
either wholly or in part discharged. When 
a strangulated hernia occurs, in which the 
intestine is simply pinched, and this event is 
unknown ; when it has not been relieved by 
the usual means ; or when the necessary 
operation has not been practised Hn time ; 
the protruded part becomes gangrenous, 
and the fxces escape. Hut if the patient 
should be at last operated upon, his fxces 
are discharged through the wound, and the 
intestines are more easily emptied. In 
both cases, the excrement continues to be 
discharged from the artificial opening. 
In this way an artificial aims is formed, 
threugh which tbe excrement is evacuated 
during life. 

ANYiinioN. (From =», priv. and uiut> t 
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water; so called, because they v. ho eat of 
it become thirsty.) A speces of night- 
shade, according to Blancard. 

Aniet.i iiiynos. (From a, neg. and 
wnvbuvoc, hurtful.) Hippocrates, in his Pre- 
cepts, uses this word to signify an acciden- 
tal event, which cannot be charged on 
the physician, and for which he is not ac- 
countable. 

AORTA. (From swg, air, and <npw, to 
keep ; so called because the ancients sup- 
posed that only air was contained in it.) 
The great artery of the body, which arises 
from the left ventricle of the heart, forms 
a curvature in the chest, and descends into 
the abdomen. See Artery. 

Apalac;iine oalus. (From CTTc/.K^KU, to 
repel, because it is supposed to repel in- 
fection.) See Cassine. 

Ai'a.ithkosts. (From ttn-o and a»5gov, a 
joint) Articulation. 

APARINE. (From g/w», a file; because 
its bark is rough, and rasps like a fil< .-.) 
Phllcuithn 'jus. Atnpelocdrpus. Omphalo- 
carpus Jjus. Asparine. Asperida. Goose- 
grass arid cleaver's bees. Cleaver's. Goose- 
share. Hayriff. This plant, which is com- 
mon in our hedges and ditches, is the Ga- 
lium aparirte of Linnaeus -.—foliis octonis 
lanceolatis carinatis scabris retrorsum aculea- 
tis, // •nosie, fractu Irigp'uh. The 

expressed juice has been given with ad- 
vantage as an aperient and diuretic in inci- 
pient dropsies ; but the character in which 
it Iks of latt been chiefly noticed, is that of 
af%medy against cancer. A tea-cup full In- 
ternally, gradually increases to half a pint, 
two or il.r e times a Say, and the herb ap- 
plied, in cataplasm, external"}, has been 
said 1o cure cancers. Such beneficial re- 
sults are not confirmed by the experience 
of others. 

i. (From «, pr'v. and pellis, skin.) 

Shortness oT the prepuce. Galen gjves this 

t to all whose prepuce, either through 

d.i ease, section, or otherwise, will not 

cover the glans. 

:::vs PALPEBRARUM RECTUS. See 

Lavator palpi brx stipe) ioris. 

APERIENTS. {Aperientia, sc. medica- 
id i from aperio, to open.) Laxa- 
5. Medicines which gently open the 
iow< Is. 

Apeuistatus. (From <*, neg. and ©*- 
pis-'y.t, to surround.) Aperistaton. An epi- 
thet used by Galen, of :n ulcer which is 
pot dangerous, nor surrounded by intiani- 
ion. 
AfkkIstation. See ApcristaUis. 
Afkhtoh ocui.i. See Levator palpebroe 
superioris. 

Apepsia. Llj.rpsia, >e, f. ti~n\n,\ from 
«. priv. i- i ---• /v, to digest.) Indigestion. 
Sei Di tpepsia. 

menus. (From oltto and st/Si/r, 
hiraiglit.) A name formerly given to the 
sur.um rectum, or straight gut. 
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APEX. The extremity of a part ; a« 
the apex of the tongue, apex ot the 
nose, &c. 

Aphamsmus. (From *?*«<&>, to remove 
from the sight.) The removal, or gradual 
decay of a disorder. 

A phoresis. (From #.<pai£c&', to re- 
move.) This term was formerly much 
used in the schools of surgery, to signify 
that part of the art which consists in taking 
oil' any diseased or preternatural part of* 
the body. 

Aphepsema. (From atto, and tty, to 
boil.) A decoction. 

Ai-hesis. (From a.<t>t>if/.t, to remit.) The 
remission or termination of a disorder. 

ApajsTKsis. (From tiqis-njui, to draw 
fion-W An abscess. 

Aphodos. (From etro, and oS'oq, depar- 
ture ) Excrement. The dejection of the 
body. 

APHONIA. (A^mvidi from «, priv. and 
<pam, die voice.) A suppression of the voice, 
without either sync ipe or coma. A genus 
of disease in the class locales, and order 
dyscinesice of Cullen. 

* When it takes place from a tumour of 
the fauces, or about the glottis, it is 
termed aphonia gutturalie ; 

When from a disease of the trachea, 
aphonia tracheal! 's ; 

And when from a paralysis, or want of 
nervous energy, aphonia atonica; 

APHORISM. (Aphovismus ,- from a<fog- 
i*a>, to distinguish.) A maxim, or princi- 
ple, comprehended in a short sentence. 

Apuropisia. (From kqg-Jn*, Venus.) 
An immoderate desire of venery. 

APHRODISIACS. (Apkrodisiaca, sc. 
medicamenta t >j-<?°'J iti-m* : from a.qgoS'witt, 
vcuo'v.) -Medicines which excite a desire 
for venery. 

Aphuodisiasticon. (From oupgsj, froth.) 
A trochso called by Galen, because rt was 
given in dysenteries, where the stools 
were frothy. 

Aphrodtmls morbus. (From A^-Jim, 
Vcnuii.) The venereal disease. 
Aputiia. See Aphtha. 
APIITH/E. (a<?9*i: from clttIu,, to in- 
flame.) The thrush. Frog, or sore mouth. 
. iplitha lactitcimen of Souvagcs. JJlcera 
serpentia oris, or spreading ulcers in the 
mouth, of Cclsus. Puslula oris. Alcola. 
VesicuLe gingivanim. Acacos Aphtha in- 
fantum. A d sease to which chddren 
are very subject. R appears in small 
white ulcers upon the tongue, gums, and 
around the mouth and 'palate, resem- 
bling small particles of curdled milk. 
When the disease is mild.it is confined to 
these parts; but when it is violent and of 
long standing, it is apt to extend through 
the whole course of the alimentary canal, 
from the mouth down to the anus • and so 
to excite severe purging*, flatulencies, and 
other disagreeable symptoms. The dis- 
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rase, when recent and confined t» the 
mouth, nvy in general be easily removed; 
but when of long standing, and extending 
down to ihe stomach and intestines, it very 
ntly proves fatal. 
The thrush sometimes occurs, as a 
chronic disease, but in warm climates and 
in those Northern countries where the 
cold is combined with a considerable de- 
gree of moisture, or where the soil is of a" 
very marshy nature It may in some cases, 
be considered as an idiopathic affection ; 
but it is more usually symptomatic. It 
shews itself, at first, by an uneasy sensa- 
tion, or burning heat in the stomach, winch 



breathe.) A defector difficulty of respi- 
ration, such as happens in a cold, &c. 
Fashia. 

Ai'no.t.a. The same. Galen. 

Apocapniskuk. (From otto, and x.«7rvor, 
smoke ) A fumigation. 

Apocathahsis. (From miro, and xatitti- 
gu, ro purge.) An evacuation of bu- 
rn oars ; a discharge downward j but some- 
pplied, with litile discrimination, to 
vomiting. 

Apocavuzksis. (From ewroMmjfa, to 
break transversely ) A transverse frac- 
ture. Hipp-crates. 

APOQKNOS1S. (From euro, and Ktvoa, 



com< s on by slow degrees, mid increases to evacuate.) A superabundant flux of 

blood, or other fluid, without pyrexia. 
The name of an order in the class locales of 
Cullen. 

Apocope. (From ato- and (Ww7«, to cut 
from ) Abscission, or the removal of a part 
by cutting it off. 

Aroertisjs. (From euro, and x.gtvw, to se- 
crete Irom ) A si cretion of superabundant 
humours. Hippocrates. 

ArociiusTi Ni"M. Apocrustion. (From 
«T8Jtgb», to repel.) An astringent or repel- 



gradually in violence. After sorrn 
small pimples, of about the size of 

ew themselves on the tip and edges 
of'. he tongue ; and tiiese, at length, spread 
over the whole inside of the mouth, and 
occasion such a tenderness and rawness, 
that the patient cannot take any food of a 
solid nature; neither can he rece.ve any 
vinous or spirituous liquor into his mouth, 
Without great pungency and pain being 
exci ed ; little febrile heat attends, with 



dry skin, pale countenance, small pulse, km medicine. Galen 



and cold rxtr mities. These symptoms 
will probablv continue for some weeks, the 
general health being sometimes better, and 
someiimes worse, and then the patient will 
be attacked with acid eructations, or se- 
vere purging, which greatly exhausts his 



ArociiusTicoN. See Apocrustimim. 

Apociesis. (From awo, and *va>, to bring 
forth.) Parturition, or the bringing forth 
of a child. Galen. 

Apodachytjca. (From *.m t and (TaxjB, a 
tear.) Medicines which, by exciting e is, 



strength, and produces considerable ema- remove superfluous humours from twe 
ciation of the while body. After a little eyes, as onions, &c. Pliny. 



time, these symptoms cease, and he again 
enjoys Better health ; but, sooner or later, 
the acrid matt r shews itself once more 
in the mouth, with greater virulence than 
before, and makes frequent translations to 
ihe stomach and intestines, and so from 



AroiiEusiA. See Agheustia. 

Apogeosis. See Iflghevstia. 

ApogihoheSis. (From a^o>/v!,«a/, to be 
absent.) The remission or absence of a 
disease. Hippocrates 

Apogi.aucosis. (From atto, and ■yka.ux.oc, 



these to the mouth again, until at last, the sky-coloured ; so called because of its blue- 
patienl is reduced to a pcrefect skeleton, ish appearance.) Glaucoma. A cataract 
Elderly people, and persons with a shatter- of the eye. Dioscorides. 



ed constitution, are more liable to its at 
tacks. It is ranked by Cullen in the class 
pyrexia, and order exanthemata. 

APIUM (From wr«r, /Jorice, amos, 
mild ; or from apes, bees ; because they 
are fond of it. 

1. The name of a genua of plants in the 
J.i'iiixan system. Class, Pentandria. Ol- 
der, TKgynia. 



Apogonum. (Fivm cltto, and yivipxt, to 
beget.) A living 'onus in the womb. Hip- 
pocrates. 

Ar'i.EPSis. (From swo, and xafjt&tvte, to 
take from.) An interception, suppre son, 
or retention of urine, or any other natural 
evacuation. Hippocrates. 

Apolinosis. (F'oni twro, and A/vox, flax.) 
The method of curing a fistula, according 



I'm- pharmacopccial name of the herb to iEgmeta, by the application of raw 
small-age. The root, seeds, and fresh rl i\. 



plant; .Ipium graveolens, fn'iolis cau'iins, 
cuneiformibus, unib'l'us, sesnhbus, of Lin- 
naeus, are aperient and carminative. 

\rii ■ m (iiuvuiitvs, The systematic 
name fur the apium of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Jlpium 



Apo'.tsis. (From *ts, and >.-ju, to re- 
lease.) The solution or termination of a 
disease. The removal of a bandage. Era- 
tianus. 

Atohabma. (From «wo, and fjaurloc, to 
cleanse from.) Any thing used to cleanse 



Apium pbtbossmnuw. Tlve systematic and wire away filth from sores, as a sponge, 

name for the petroaelinum of the pharmaco- &c. Hippocrates. 
pceias. Sec Petroselimtm. Apomai me ma. (From arro, neg. and 

Ar>EusTiA. (From a, neg. and tntv, to /tW)*y«, to learn.) Hippocrates expresses, 
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by this term, a forgetfulness of all that has 
been learnt. 

Atom eli. (From a.n-o, from, and /xixt, 
honey ) \n oxymel, or decoction, made 
With honev. 

APONEUROSIS. (From x?ro, and w- 
P3V, a nerve; from an erroneous supposi- 
tion of the ancients, that it was formed by 
the expansion of a nerve.) A tendinous ex- 
pansion. See Jllusc/e. 

A pom a. (From *, priv. and ■rs-ovoe, pain.) 
Freedom from pain. 

Ai'ONiTiinsis. (From cltto, and vir^v, 
nitre.) The sprinkling an ulcer over w,th 
nitre. 

Apopaleesis. (From a.7rc7rct\xu:, to throw 
off hastily.) An abortion, or premature 
expulsion of a foetus. Hippocrates. 

Apopedassis. (From owo, and rrsr^afio, to 
jump from.) A luxation. 

Apophllgmasia (From oltto, and <ptey/ua, 
phlegm.) A discharge of phlegm, or 
mucus. 

Apophiegmatica. (From cnro, and 
(phiy/Ax, phlegm.) Apophligmatizaniia. 
Apophligmatizonta. Medicines which ex- 
cite the secretion of mucus from the 
mouth and nose. Masticatones. Er- 
rhines. 

Apophraxis. (From ajro, and <$£uo-o-a>, 
to interrupt. A suppression of the men- 
strual discharge. 

Apophthahma. (From otto, and <p8uga>, 
to corrupt.) A medicine to procure abor- 
tion. 

Apophtiiora. (From a.7rc<p8i>£ai, to be 
abortive.) An abortion. 

AropuYAS. (From euro<pvu>, to proceed 
from.) Any tiling which grows or adheres 
to another, as a wart to the finger. 

Apophtades. The ramifications of the 
veins and arteries. Hippocrates. 

APOPHYSIS. (From «.jro<^y*, to pro- 
ceed from.) appendix. Probole. Epiphy- 
sis. Processus. Productio. Projectura. 
Protuberaittia. A process, projection, or 
protuberance, of a bone beyond a plain 
surface ; as the nasal apophysis of the fron- 
tal bone, 8cc. 

Apophthegma. (From x7rc<p9tyyoLuu, to 
speak, eloquen'ly.) A short maxim, or 
axiom ; a rule. 

Apoplecta. A name formerly applied 
to the internal jugular vein ; so called be- 
cause, in apoplexies, it appears full and 
turgid. Bartholin. 

Apoplectica. (From a.7ro7rx>i%i3., an 
apoplexy.) Medicines against an apo- 
plexy. 

APOPLEXIA. (From cltto, and <wx*a-<ru,, 
to strike or knock down ; because persons, 
when seized with this disease, fall down 
suddenly.) Apoplexy. A sudden abo- 
lition, in some degree, of the powers of 
sense and motion, with sleep, and some- 
times snoring; the respiration and motion 



of the heart remaining. Cullen arranges it 
in the class neuroses, and order comata. 

When it takes place from a congestion 
of blood, it is termed apoplexia sungumea. 

2. When there is an abundance of se- 
rum, as in persons of a cold temperament, 
upoplexia serosa. 

3. If it arise from water in the ventricles 
of the brain, it is called Apoplexia hgdroce- 
phalica. 

4. If from a wound, apoplexia trauma- 
tica. 

5. If from poisons, apoplexia venenata. 

6. If from the action of suffocating ex- 
halations, apoplexia saffocat<e. 

7. If from passions of the mind, apoplexia 
mentalis. 

8. And when it is joined with catalepsy, 
apoplexia catalepticu. 

Apoplexy makes its attack chiefly at an 
advanced period of life ; and most usually 
on those who are of a corpulent habit, with 
a short neck, and large head » and who lead 
an inactive life, m .ke use of a full diet, or 
drink to excess. The immediate cause of 
apoplexy, is a compression on the brain, 
produced either by an accumulation of 
blood in the vessels of the head, and dis- 
tending them to such a degree, as to com- 
press the medullary portion of the brain j 
or by an effusion of blood from the red 
vessels, or of serum from the exhalants; 
which fluids are accumulated in such a 
quanity as to occasion compression. The 
former of these is called a sanguineous and 
the latter a serous apoplexy . These states, 
oLovvr distinction and ot effusion, may lie 
brought on by whatever increases the afflux 
and impetus of the blood in the arteries of 
the liead ; such as violent fus of passion, 
great exertions of muscular strength, severe 
exercise, excess in venery, stooping down 
for any length of time, wearing any thing 
too tight about the neck, overloading the 
stomach, long exposure to excessive cold, 
or a verticle sun, the sudden suppression of 
any long-accustomed evacuation, the appli- 
cation of die fumes of certain narcotic and 
metallic substances, such as opium, alcohol, 
charcoal, mercury, &c. and by blows, 
wounds, and other external injuries : in 
short, apoplexy may he produced bv what- 
ever determines too great a flow of blood 
to the brain, or prevents its free return to 
it. 

The young, and those of a full plethoric 
habit, are most liable to attacks of the 
sanguineous apoplexy ; and those of a 
phlegmatic constitution, or who are much 
advanced in life, to the serous. Apoplexy 
is somettmes preceded by headacb, giddi- 
ness, dimness of sight, loss of memory, fal- 
tering of the tongue in speaking, numbness 
in the extremities, drowsiness, stupor, and 
mght-mare, all denoting an affection of the 
brain ; but it more usually happens that, 
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without much previous indisposition, the 
person falls down suddenly, the counte- 
nance becomes florid, the face appears 
swelled and puffed up, the vessels of the 
head, particularly of the neck and temples, 
seem turgid and distended with blood; the 
eyes are prominent and fixed, the breathing 
w difficult, and performed with a snorting 
noise, and the pulse is strong and full. 
Although the whole body is affected with 
the loss of sense and motion, it nevertheless 
takes place often more upon one side than 
the other, wlrich is called hemiplagia, and 
in this case, the side least affected with 
palsy is somewhat convulsed. 

In forming an opinion as to the event, 
we must be guided by the violence of the 
symp'.oms. If the fit is of long duration, 
the respiration laborious and stertorous, 
and the person much advanced in years, 
the disease, in all probability, will termi- 
nate fatally. In some cases, it goes off' 
entirely ; but it more frequently leaves a 
state of mental imbecility behind it, or 
terminates in a hemiplegia, or in death. 
Even when an attack is recovered from, it 
most frequently returns again, aftera short 
period of time, ami in the end proves fa- 
tal. In dissections of apoplexy, blood is 
often found effused on the surface and in 
the cavities of the brain ; and in other in- 
stances, a turgidity and distention of the 
blood-vessels are to be observed. In some 
cases, tumours have been found attached 
to different parts of the substance of the 
brain, and in others, no traces of any real 
affection of it could he observed. 

Apopnixis. (From *.7ro7myce, to suffo- 
cate.) A suffocation. JMoschion. 

AiMU'soi'Hi.sis. (From owro, and 4 0< ?«"» 
to emit wind.) The emission of wind by 
the anus or uterus, according to Hippo- 
crates. 

ArorsYCiriA. (From arc, from, and 
•\.vy», the mind.) The highest degree of 
deliquium, or fainting, according to Galen. 

Apoptosis. (From ewrwrwT*, to fall 
down.) A prolapsus, or falling down of 
any part, through relaxation. Erotian. 

Aporexis. (From aire, and oeryui, to 
stretch out.) A play with balls, in the 
gymnastic exercises.. 

' Apori. (From a, priv. and tsc^oh, a duct. 
Restlessness, uneasiness, occasioned by the 
interruption of perspiration, or any stop- 
page of the natural secretions. 

ApiioitHiPSis. (From aTrcppix-Ta, to cast 
off.) Hippocrates uses this word to signi- 
fy that kind of insanity where the patient 
tears off" his clothes, and casts them from 
huh. 

Aposkefaiinismi's. (From airu from, 
and mmgn^o, to strike with a hatchet.) 
Deasciatio. A species of fracture, when 
part of a bone is chipped off. Gorrteus. 

Aposrmsis. Apotchamws. (From <*»ny 



and 5-^*^01, to scarify.) A scarification. 
Venesection. Hippocrates. 

Apositia. Apositio*. (From *wo, from, 
and !7-;tcc, food.) A loathing of food. 
Galen. 

Apospastha. (From wmcTr-Aui, to tear 
off.) A violent, irregular fracture of a ten- 
don, ligament, &.c. Galen. 

Aposphacklisis. (From ours, and <rq*.- 
mkos, a mortification.) H.ppocrates uses 
this word to denote a mortification of the 
flesh in wounds, or fractures, caused by 
too tight a bandage. 

Apostasis. (From *?«, and impi, to re- 
cede from.) 

1. an abscess, or collection of matter. 

2. The coming away of a fragment of 
bone, by fracture. 

3. When a distemper passes away by 
some outlet, Hippocrates calls it an aposta- 
sis by excretion. 

4. When the morbific matter, by its own 
weight, falls and settles on any part, an 
apostasis by settlement. 

5. When one disease turns to another, 
an apostasis by metastasis. 

Apostaxis. (From ctfl-ss-*cj», to distil 
from.) Hippocrates Uses this word to ex- 
press the defhtxion or distillation of any 
humour, or fluid : as blood from the nose. 

APOSl'EMA. (From ctqirH/ui, to re- 
cede.) The term given by the ancients to 
abscesses in general. See .tfbscessus. 

Apostematiai. Those who, from an in- 
ward abscess, void pus downwards, are 
tfidrs called by Aret<eus. 

Aposterigma. (From *.T<jcr)i§/£«, fulsio.) 
Galen uses this word to denote a rest of a 
diseased part, a cushion. 

Ai'ostoi-ohum ux«ukntum. (From 
ofxrcToKcc, an apostle.) Dodecapharmacum. 
The apostles' ointment ; so called because 
it h;.s twelve ingredients in it, exclusive or' 
the oil and vinegar. 

Apostrophe. (From *T3 and rg«s*a>, to 
turn from.) Thus Paulus .-Egineta expresses 
an aversion for food. 

Aposyhingesis. (From A7ro and o-veiy^, 
a fistula.) The degeneracy of a sore into a 
fistula. Hippocrates. 

Aposyrma. (From utto and <ruga>, to 
rub off'.) An abrasion or desquamation of 
the bone, or skin. Hippocrates. 

Apotaneusis. (From jti and tiiyw, to 
extend.) An extension, or elongation, of 
any member or substance. 

Apotelmesis. (From »to and tiXy.*, a 
bog.) An expurgation of filth, or faeces. 

AroriiKCA. (A7r:9)»t» : from *7rot8xj,fxi t 
to reposite.) A shop, or vessel, where me- 
dicines are sold or deposited. 

APOTIIECAKIUS. (From ara, and 
tAi-.ui, pono, to put; so called from his 
employ being to prepare, and keep in rea- 
diness, the various articles in the Ma- 
teria Medioa, and to compound them for 
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the physician's vise ; or from *to8»*», a 
shop.) An apothecary. In evi py Euro- 
pean country, except Great B:i ain, the 
apothecary is the same as. in England, we 
•name the druggist and chymist. 

Apother.vpeia. (Fiom attc and S-«g«- 
sraa, to cure.) A perfect cure, according 
to Hirpocr t>s. 

Apothehapeutica. (From ajrs-S-sgaTwai, 
to heal ) Therapeutics; that part of me- 
dicine winch teaclies the art of curing- dis- 
ornets. 

Apothermum, (From «wro and 9-«g^«, 
heat.) An acrimonious pickle, with mus- 
tard, vinegar, and oil. Galen. 

Apothesis. (From atro and Ti&tifti, 1o 
replace.) The reduction of a dislocated 
bone, according to Hippocrates. 

AroTHLiiuMi. (Fiom euro and $-\iGa> to 
press from.) The dregs or expressed juice 
of a plant. 

Apoi'hrausis. (F . i m cltto and d-gzvu to 
break.) Apocope. The taking away die 
splinters of a broken' bone. 

Apotocus. (From acno and rox.'m, to 
bring forth ) Abortive; prematiiie. Hip- 
pocrates. 

Apothecsis. (From cltto and rgaret, to 
turn from ) A resolution or reversion of a 
suppurating 1 tumour. 

Apotrop.ea. (From clttot^ttu, to avert.) 
An amulet, or charm, to avert diseases. 
Ftesius. 

Apozem. Jipozema. (From cltto and 
$to, to boil ) A decoction. 

Apozeuxis. (From cltto and fywyvuut, to 
separate ) The separation or removal of 
morbid parts. Hippocrates. 

Apoztmos. (From cl7to and £vy.», fer- 
ment ) Fermented. 

APPARATUS. (From appareo, to ap- 
pear, or be ready at hand.) This term im- 
plies the preparation and arrangement of 
every tiling necessary in the performance of 
an operation, or in the application of dress- 
ings. The apparatus varies according to cir- 
cumstances. Instrument-, machines, ban- 
dages, tapes, compresses, pledgets, dossils of 
lint, tents, &c. are parts of the apparatus, 
as well as any medical substances used. It 
is a rule in surgery to have the apparatus 
ready before beginning an operation. All 
preparations of this kind should not be 
made in the patient's room, when they can 
be avoided, nor any where in his presence, 
as it would agitate him, and render him 
timid and more restless in the operation. 

Apparatus minor. See Lithotomy. 
Apparatus major. See Lithotomy. 

Apparatus alt u . See Lithotomy. 

APPENDTCULA C2BCI VEUMIFORMIS A 

vermicular process, about four niches in 
length, and the size of a goose-quill, which 
hangs to the intestinum caecum of the hu- 
man body. 

Appbndicul^ epipioicje. appendices 



coli adiposa. The small appendices of Hie 
colon and rectum, which are idled with adi- 
pose -ubstance. See Omentum. 

Apple, thorn. See Stramonium. 

APPLE. The common crab-tree, pyrua 
mains of Lin-ajus, is the parent of 
all the vast variety of apples at present 
cultivated. Apples, in general, when ripe, 
afford a pleasant and easily digestible fruit 
for the tabic ; but, when the stomach is 
weak, they are very apt to remain unaltered 
for some da) s, and to produce dyspepsia. 
Sour fruits are to be considered as un- 
wholsofne, except when boiled or baked, 
and rendered soft and mellow by the addi- 
tion of sugar. 

APRICOT. The fruit of the Prunus or- 
meniaca of Linnaeus. When ripe, they are 
easily digested, and ::re considered as a 
pleasant and nutritious delicacy. 

APYREXIA. (From a, priv. and ttv^utf 
a f ver.) Apyrexy. Without fever. The 
intermission of feverish heat. 

AQUA. See Water. 

Aq.ua aeris fixi. Water impregnated 
with fixed air. This is liquid carbonic acid, 
or water impregnated with carbonic acid; 
it sparkles in the glass, has a pleasani acidu- 
lous taste, and forms an excellent beverage. 
It diminishes thirst, lessens the morbid 
heat of the bod} , and acts as a powerful 
diuretic. It is also an excellent remedy in 
increasing irritability of the stomach, as in 
advanced pregnancy, and it is one of the 
best anti-eme'dcs which we possess. 

Aq.ua aluminis composita. Compound 
solution of alum, formerly called aqua alu- 
ininosa bateana. See Liquor aluminis com- 
posilus. 

Aqua ammonije acetate. See Liquor 
ammonia acetatis. 

Aq.ua ammonia ruRiE. See Liquor am- 
monite. 

Aq.ua anethi. See Jlnethnm, 

Aq.ua calcis. See Liquor culcis. 

Aq.ua cuilestis. A preparation of cu- 
prum. 

Aq.ua carui. See Carta. 

Aq.ua cinnamomi. See Cinnamomnm. 

Aqua cupri ammomati. See Liquor 
cupri ammomati. 

Aqua cupri vttriolati comp"Sita- 
This preparation of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopeia, is used externally, to stop hae- 
morrhages of the nose, and other parts. 
It is made thus : 

iv. Cupri vitriolati, aluminis, sing. 3SS. 
Aqua purte, §iv. Acidi vitriolici, ^ij 

Boil the salts in water until they are dis- 
solved ; then filter the liquor, and add the 
acid. 

Aq.ua bistileata. Distilled water. 
This is made by distilling water in clean 
vessels, until about two-thirds have come 
over. In nature, no water is found per- 
fectly pure. Spring or river water always 
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contains a portion of 9aline matter, princi- 
pally sulphate of lime ; and, from this im- 
pregnation, is unfit for a number of phar- 
maceutic preparations. By distillation, a 
perfectly pure water is obtained. The 
London College directs ten gallons of com- 
mon water : of which, first distil four pints, 
which are to be thrown away ; then distil 
four gallons. This distilled water is to be 
kept in glass vessels. See Water. 

Aq.ua fceniculi. See Funiculum. 

Aq.ua fohtis. See Jlcidum nitrosum di- 
lutum. 

Aqua kali pr.*parati. See Liquor 
nubcarbonatis potasste. 

Aqua kali puri. See Liquor potassce. 

Aqua lithaugvri acetati. See Li- 
quor acetatis plutnln. 

Aqua utharcyhi acetati composita. 
See Liquor plnmbi acetatis dilutus. 

Aqua mknth* piperita. See Mentha 
piperita. 

Aqua menthje sativ.*. See Mentha 
viridis. 

Aqua menth.e viuidis. See Mentha 
viridis. 

Aqua pimento, See Pimento.. 

Aqua pulegii. See Pulegium. 

Aqua resia. Aqua regulis The acid 
now called the nitro-muriatic, was formerly 
called aqua regalis, because it was, at 
that time, the only acid that could dissolve 
gold. See JVitro-mnriatic acid. 

Aqua rosvE. See Rosa centifolia. 

Aqua stvptica. A name formerly given 
to a combination of powerful astringents, 
viz- sulphate of copper, sulphate of alum, 
and sulphuric acid. It has been applied 
topically to check hemorrhage, and large- 
ly diluted with water, as a wash in puru- 
lent ophthalmia. 

Aqua zinci vitriolati cum campho- 
ija. Otherwise named Jlqua vitriolica cam- 
phorata. This, when properly diluted, is 
a useful collyrium for inflammations of the 
eyes, in which there is a weakness of the 
parts. Externally it is applied by sur- 
geons to scorbutic and phagedenic ulcera- 
tions. 

A que distillate Distilled waters. 
These are made by introducing vegetables, 
as mint, penny-royal, &c. into a still with 
water; and drawing oft" as much as is found 
to possess the properties of the plants. The 
London College orders the waters to be 
distilled from dried herbs, because fresh 
are not ready at all times of the year. 
Whenever the fresh are used, the weights 
are to he increased. But, whether the fresh 
or dried herbs are employed, the operator 
may vary the weight according to the sea- 
son in which they nave been produced and 
collected. Herbs and seeds, kept beyond 
the space of a year, are improper for the 
distillation of waters. To every gallon of 
these waters, five ounces, by measure, of 
proof spirit are to be added. 



Aqu.e mineralf.s. See Waters, mineral. 

AqUjE STILLATITliE SIMPLICES. Simple 

distilled waters. 

AQUiE STILLATITIJE STiniTUOSjE. Spi- 

rituous distilled waters, now called only 
spiritus, us spiritus pulegii. 

Aqueduct of Fallopius. A canal 
in the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, first accurately described by Fallo- 
pius. 

Aquatic nut. See Tribulus aqualicus. 

Aqueous humour of the eye. The ve- 
ry limpid watery fluid, which fills both 
chambers of the eye. See Eye. 

A a u etta. The name of a liquid poison, 
made use of by the Roman women, under 
the Pontificate of Alexander VII. It was 
prepared, and sold in drops, by Tophania, 
or Toftania, an infamous woman who resi- 
ded at Palermo, and afterwards at Na- 
ples. From her, these drops obtained the 
name of Aqua Toffania, Aqua della Toja- 
na, and also Aqua di J\'apoli. This pcison is 
said, by some, to be a composition of arse- 
nic, and by others opium and cantharides. 

Aquifoeium. (From acus, a needle, and 
folium, a leaf ; so called on account of its 
prickly leaf.) The leaves of this plant, 
Ilex aquifolium ; fuliis ovaris acutis spinotis, 
of Linnaeus, have been known to cure in- 
termittent fevers ; and an infusion of the 
leaves, drank as tea, is said to be a pre- 
ventive against the gout. 

Aquila. A chymical name formerly 
used for sal-ammoniac, mercurius praecipi- 
tatus, arsenic, sulphur, and the philoso- 
pher's stone. 

Aquila alba. One of the names given 
to calomel by the ancients. See Submurias 
hydrargyri. 

Aquila alba philosophorcm. Aqua 
albaganymedis. Sublimed Sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila cuslestis. A panacea, or cure 
for all diseases; a preparation of mercury. 

Aquila veneris. A preparation of the 
ancients, made with verdigrise and subli- 
med sal-ammoniac. 

Aquila, among the ancients, had many 
other epithets joined with it, as rubra, salu- 
tifera, volans, &c. 

Aquilze ven;e. (From aquila, an eagle.) 
Branches of the jugular veins, which are 
particularly prominent in the eagle. 

Aquil.e lignum. Eagle-wood. It is 
generally sold for the agalochum 

AQUILEGIA. (From aqua, water, and 
lego, to gather ; so called from the shape 
ot its leaves, which retain water.) The herb 
columbine. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
1 .inns; tn system. Class, Polyandria. Or- 
der, PentagytAa. 

2. The name, in the Pharmacopoeia, for 
the columbine. 

The seeds, flowers, and the whole plant, 
Aquilegia vulgaris ; nectariis incurvis, of 
Linnaeus, have been used medicinally, 
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the first in ex anthematous diseases, the lat- 
ter chiefly is an antiscorbutic. Though 
retained in several foreign pharmacopoeias, 
their utility seems to be not allowed in this 
country. 

AauuLA. (Diminutive of aqua.) A 
small quantity of very fine and limpid wa- 
ter. This term is applied to the pellucid 
water, which distends the capsule, of the 
cr , stalline lens, and the lens itself. Paulus 
vCgineta uses it to denote a tumour con- 
sisting of a fatty substance under the skin 
of the eyelid. 

Arabic gum. See Acacix gummi. 

Ahacalas. Amulets. 

Araca mibi. (Indian.) A shrub grow- 
ing in the Brazils, whose roots are diuretic 
and antidysenter'tc. 

Afiachne. (From \ arag, Heb. to weave ; 
or from ngx^vM, a spider.) The spider. 

ARACHNOID MEMBRANE. (From 
erpx^y)!, a spider, and «Jc?, likeness ; so na- 
med from its resemblance to a spider's 
web.) A thin membrane of the brain, 
without vessels and nerves, situated be- 
tween the dura and pia mater, and sur- 
rounding the cerebrum, cerebellum, me- 
dulla oblongata, and medulla spinalis. The 
term is also applied by some writers to the 
tunic of the crystalline lens and vitreous 
humour of the eye. 

Arack. (Indian.) An Indian spiritu- 
ous liquor, prepared in many ways, often 
from rice ; sometimes from sugar, ferment- 
ed with the juice of cocoa-nuts ; frequently 
from toddy, the juice which flows from the 
cocoa-nut tree by incision, and from other 
substances. 

Arados. From «g*<fs/a>, to be turbu- 
lent.) Hippocrates uses this term to sig- 
nify a commotion in the stomach, occa- 
sioned by the fermentation of its con- 
tents. 

Arbtica. (From agzioai, to rarefy.) 
Things which rarefy the fluids of the body. 

Aralia. (From ara, a band in the sea; 
so called because it grows upon banks, 
near the sea.) The berry-bearing angelica. 
Of the several species of this tree, the roots 
of the nudicaulis, or naked-stalked, were 
brought over from North America, where 
it grows, and sold here for sarsaparilla. 

Aranea. (From «§*&>, to knit together.) 
The spider. 

ARBOR \YTJE. The tree of life. 

1. The cortical substance of the cere- 
bellum is so disposed, that, when cut tra- 
versely, it appears ramified like a tree, from 
which circumstauce it is termed arbor vitx. 

2. The name of a tree, the leaves and 
wood of which were formerly in high es- 
timation as resolvents, sudorifics, and ex- 
pectorants, and were given in phthisical 
affections intermittent fevers, and dropsies. 
It is the Tliuva occidentalis ,■ strobilis l<evi- 
bus, squamis obtusis, of Linnxus. 

.ARBUTUS. The name of a genus of 



plants in the Linnaean system. Class, De- 
candria. Order, Monogynia. The straw- 
berry tree. 

Arbutus uva unsr. The systematic 
name for the officinal trailing arbutus. See 
Uva ursi. 

Arca aiicanorum. The mercury of the 
philosophers. 

AncA cordis. The pericardium. 

ARCANUM. (A secret.) A medicine 
whose preparation, or efficacy, is kept from 
the world, to enhance its value. With the 
chymists, it is a thing secret and incorpo- 
real ; it can only be known by experience, 
for it is the virtue of every thing, which 
operates a thousand times more than the 
thing itself. 

Arcanum catholicum. Eezoar, plan- 
tain, and colchium. 

Arcanum duplex. Arcanum duplicatum. 
A name formerly given to the combination 
of potash and sulphuric acid, more com- 
monly called vitriolated tartar, and now 
sulphat of potash. 

Arcanum tartar r. The acetate of pot- 
ash. 

Arcf.kthos. Juniper. 

Arche. A££», the beginning.) The 
first stage or attack of a disease. 

Archbus. The universal archseus, or i 
principle of Van Helmont, was the active 
principle of the material world ; it means 
good health also- 

Arche. (From *{#i, the beginning.) 
The earliest stage of a disease. 

Archenda. (Arab.) A powder made 
of the leaves of the ligustrum, to check 
the fetid odour of the feet. Detergent. 

Archeostis. White briony. 

Archimagia. (From «§,£», the chief, 
and maga, Arab, meditation. ) Chymistry, 
as being the chief of sciences. 

Architholus. (From *g^,x, the chief, 
and B-oxo;, a chamber. The sudatorium, or 
principal room of the ancient baths. 

Archos. (From *££«, an arch.) The 
anus ; so called from its shape. 

Archoptoma. (From ag^sc, the anus, 
and mrtTrlee, to fall down.) A bearing down 
of the rectum, or prolapsus ani. 

Arctatio. (From arcto, to make nar- 
row.) Arctitudo. Narrowness. 

1. A consiipation of the intestines, from 
inflammation. 

2. A preternatural straitness of the pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

ARCTIUM. (From apKlos, a bear ; so 
called from its roughness.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Si/ngenesia. Order, Polygamia <eqva- 
lis. The burdock. 

Arctium lappa. (Lappa,- x?ro to m- 
Guv, from its seizing the garments of passen- 
gers.) The herb clotbur, or burdock. 
The systematic name for the bardanu. See 
Bardana. 

Ahctura. (From arcto, to straiten.) 
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An inflammation of the finger, or toe, from 
a curvature of the nail. 

Ahcualia. (From arcus, a bow.) Ar- 
cualis. The satura coronalia is so named, 
from its bow-iike shape; and, for the same 
reason, the bones of the sinciput are called 
arcualia ossia. Bartholin. 

Arcuatio. (From arcus, a bow.) A 
gibbosity of the fore-parts, with a curva- 
tion of the sternum of the tibia, or dorsal 
vertebrae. Avicenna. 

Ascitis. A dim. of area, a chest.) 
The orbits or sockets of the eyes. 

Arhah. (From *§<A/a>, to defile.) Filth, 
excrement, or refuse. Hippocrates. 

Ardent Spirit. See Alcohol. 

Ardor febrtlis. Feverish heat. 

Ardor ujiina Dysuria. Scalding of 
the urine. Difficulty and pain in making 
water, attended with a sense of heat in the 
urethra. It is a symptom of gonorrhoea, 
and some other affections. 

Ardor ventriculi. Heartburn. 

Area. An empty space. That kind of 
baldness where the crown of the head is 
left naked, like the tonsure of a monk. 

Areca indica. An inferior kind of 
nutmeg. 

Aregon. (From *£»yu>, to help.) A 
resolvent ointment ; so called from its valu- 
able qualities. 

Aremaros. Cinnabar. 

Arena. Sand, or gravel. 

Arenamel. (From arena, sand ; so 
called because it was said to be procured 
from sandy places.) Arenamen. Bole-arme- 
nia. 

Arenatio. (From arena, sand.) Sabu- 
ration, or the sprinkling of hot sand upon 
the bodies of patients. Andr. Baccius de 
Therm.. 

Arentes. (From areo, to dry up.) A 
sort of ancient cupping-glasses, used with- 
out scarifying. 

ARKOLA. (A dim. of area, a void 
space.) A small brown circle, which sur- 
rounds the nipples of females. During and 
after pregnancy, it becomes considerably 
larger. 

Arete. (Agent, virtue.) Hippocrates uses 
this word to mean corporeal or mental 
vigour. 

Aret*noides. See Arijtcenoides. 

A reus. A pessary, invented by Alg'i- 
neta. 

Arfah. Arsag. Arsenic. Jluland, &c. 

Argal. Algol. Crude tartar, in the state 
in which it is taken from the inside of wine- 
vessels, is known in the shops by this 
name. 

Argasyllis. (From k^yos, a serpent; 
which it is said to resemble.) The plant 
which was supposed to produce gum-am- 
moniac. 

AncEMA. (From Ag};?, white.) Argemon. 
A small white ulcer of the globe of the eye. 
Erotianus, Galen, &c. 



Argenti NiTnAs. See Mtras argenti. 

Argentcm. Silver. See Silver. 

Argentwm nitratum. See Nitras ar- 
genti. 

Argentum vivum. It was formerly, 
by some, called argentum mobile, and ar- 
gentum fusum. See Hydrargyms. 

Arges. (From u^yo;, white.) A ser- 
pent, with a whitish skin, deemed by Hip- 
pocrates exceedingly venomous. 

Argilla. (From *§>«, white.) White 
clay ; argd ; potter's earth. 

Argilla vitiuolata. Alum. 

Argyiutis. (From o^t/goc, silver.) Li- 
tharge, or spume of silver. A kind of earth 
was formerly so named, which is taken 
from silver mines, and is bespangled with 
many particles of silver. 

ArgtRocome. (From ugyv^oc silver, and 
x&Y**, hair.) A sort of cudweed, or gna- 
phalium, was so named, from its white sil- 
very floscules. 

Argyrolibaisos. The white olibanum. 

Argyrophora. An antidote, in the com- 
position of which there is silver. 

Augvrothophema. (From agyo; white, 
and i-goe^*, food.) A white cooling food, 
made with milk. Milk diet. Galen. 

Arheumatistos. (From a, neg. and 
pajjj.a.Ti{a>, to be afflicted with rheums.) Not 
being afflicted with gouty rheums. 

Aricymon. (From at* and kuu>, to be 
quickly impregnated ) A woman who con- 
ceives quickly and often. 

Aristalth/ea. (From ag<ro?, best, and 
axQoucl, the althaea.) Althaea, or common 
marsh -mallow. 

ARISTOLOCHIA. (From <tgi<r-]o(, good 
and xo^/*, or *«£««, parturition ; so called 
because it was supposed to be of sovereign 
use in disorders incident to child-birth.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Gynandria, Or- 
der, Hexanuria. Birthwort. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the long- 
rooted birthwort. 

Aristolochia longa of Linnaeus -.—foliis 
cordatis, petiolatis, integarritnis, obtusiuscu- 
lis ; caule infirmo, jloribus solitariis. The 
root of this plant only is in use ; it possesses 
a somewhat aromatic smell, and a warm 
bitterish taste, accompanied with a slight 
degree of pungency. The virtues ascribed 
to this root by the ancients were very con- 
siderable; and it was frequently employed 
in various diseases, but particularly in pro- 
moting the discharge of the lochia ,- hence 
its name. It is now very rarely used, ex- 
cept in gouty affections, as an aromatic sti- 
mulant. 

ARISTOLOCHIA ANGUICIDA. Snake- 
killing 1 birthwort. 

Aristolochia :— -foliis cordatis, acuvninatis; 
caule volubili, fruticoso ; pedunculis solita- 
riis ; stipulis cordatis, of Linnaeus. The 
juice of the root of this plant has the 
property of so stupifying serpents, that they 
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may be handled with impunity. One or 
two drops are sufficient; and if more be 
dropt into the mouth, they become con- 
vulsed. So ungrateful is the smell of the root 
to those reptiles, that it is said the)' imme- 
diately turn from it. The juice is also es- 
teemed as a preventive against the effects 
usually produced by the bite of venomous 
serpents. 

Aristolohia clematitis. (Clematitis, 
from x\>i/uct, a tendril; from its climbing up 
trees, or any thing it can fasten upon with 
its tendril?.) The systematic name of the 
Aristolochia vulgaris of some pharmaco- 
poeias. See Aristolochia vulgaris 

Aristolochia fabacea. The root of 
this plant, Fumaria bulbosa of Linnaeus :— 
caule simplici, bracteis longitudine Jiorum ; 
■was formerly given to restore suppressed 
menses, and as an anthelmintic. 

Aristolochia i.ojjga. The systematic 
name for the : ristolochia of our pharma- 
copoeias. See Aristolochia. 

Aristolochia rotunda. The root of 
this species of birthwort, Aristolochia ro- 
tunda of Linnxus:— foliis cordatis, snbses- 
cilibus, obtusis ; caide injirmo ; fori bus soli- 
taries ; is used indiscriminately with that of 
the aristolochia longa. See Aristolochia. 

Aristolochia serpentaria. The syste- 
matic name for the Serpentaria -virginiana 
of the pharmacopoeias. See Serpentaria 
virginiana, 

Aristolochia tenuis. See Aristolochia 
vulgaris. 

Aristolochia triloba ta. Three-lobed 
birthwort. The root, and every part of this 
plant, Aristolochia trilobata of Linnaeus : — 
foliis trilobis, caule volubili,floribus maximis ; 
is diuretic, and is employed in America 
against the bite of serpents. 

ARISTOLOCHIA VULGARIS. Aristo- 
lochia tenuis. An extract is ordered from 
this species, Aristolochia clematitis of Lin- 
naeus : foliis cordatis ; caule erecto ; foribus 
axillanbus eonfertis ; by the Wirtemberg 
Pharmacopoeia, and the plant is retained 
in that of Edinburgh. It is esteemed as 
possessing antipodagric virtues. 

Ari.stophaneion. (From Aristophanes, 
its inventor.) The name of an ancient 
emollient plaister composed of wax, or 
pitch. Gorrccus. 

Armatuha. Hardness. The amnios 
or internal membrane which surrounds the 
foetus. 

Ahme. (From ag«, to adapt.) A junc- 
tion of the lips of wounds ; also the joining 
of the sutures of the head. 

Armilla. (Dim. of annus, the arm.) 
The round ligaments which confine the 
tendons of the c:irpus. 

Armor acia. (From Armorica, the 
country whence it was brought.) See 
Raphanus rusticaiivs. 

Anr.onAcijE radix. Horse-radish root. 
See Raphanus rusticanus. 



ARNICA. (Agvm.: from age, a lamb; 
because of the likeness of the leaf of this 
plant to the coat of the lamb.) Leopard's, 
bane. Arnica. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Syngenesia, Or- 
der, Polygamia mperfua. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the Do- 
ronicnm Germanicum. Mountain arnica. 
Arnica inontona of Linnaeus :— foliis ovatit 
integris ; caulinis gemiyiis oppoeitis. The 
flowers of this plant are very generally em- 
ployed on the Continent. Of the advanta- 
ges derived from their use, in paralytic and 
other affections, depending upon a want of 
nervous energy, there are several proofs ; 
and their extraordinary virtues, as a febri- 
fuge and antiseptic, have been highly ex- 
tolled by Dr. Collin, of Vienna. Much cau- 
tion is necessary in regulating the dose, as 
it is a medicine very apt to produce vomit- 
ing and much uneasiness of the stomach. 

Arnica moxtana. The systematic 
name for the arnica of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Arnica. 

Arnica Suebensis. See Conyza media 

Arnotto. (Spanish.) A curious shrub 
in Jamaica, the seeds of which are covered 
with a kind of wax, from which is made the 
Spanish arnotto. 

AROMA. (From ago., intensely, and 
v£a>, to smell.) Spiritus rector. Eacli plant 
has its characteristic smell. This odorant 
principle is called by the moderns, aroma. 
Water charged with aroma, is called the 
distilled water of the substance made use 
of; thus lavender and peppermint waters 
are water impregnated with the aroma of 
the lavender and peppermint. 

Aromaticus cortex. A name for ca» 
nella alba. 

AROMATICS. (Aromatica, sc. medico- 
menta ; from a^ai/ua., an odour.) A term 
applied to all medicines which have a 
grateful spicy scent, and aH agreeable 
pungent taste, as cinnamon bark, car- 
damoms, &c. Their peculiar flavour ap- 
pears to reside in their essential oil, and 
arises in distillation either with water or 
spirit. 

Aromatopola. (From ag&'^at, an odour 
and <&u!Aiu), to sell.) A druggist; a vender 
of drugs and spiccries. 

Arq.o;:busade. (A French word, im- 
plying good for a gun shot vound.) Aqua 
sclopetaria. Aqua vulneraria. Aqua cata- 
pultarum. The name of a spirituous wa- 
ter, distilled from a farrago of aromatic 
plants. 

Arrack. A spirituous liquor distilled 
from rice, and drank, in the rice countries, 
as we do brandy in this Island. Its effects 
on the animal occonomy are the same. 

Ahhaphfs. (From a, priv. and ga<f», a 
suture.) Without suture. It is applied to 
the cranium when naturally without sutures. 

Arrh*:a. (From a, neg. and ft*, to 
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flow.) The suppression of any natural flux, 
as the menses, &c. 

Arrowhead. The roots of this plant, 
Sagittarta sugittifolia of Linnaeus, are said 
to be esculent, but it must be in times of 
very great scarcity. 

A u how-hoot. Indian arrow-root. See 
Maranta. 

Ahsk.vias. (From arsenicum, arsenic) 
An arseniate or arsenical salt. A salt 
formed by a combination of arsenic acid 
with different bases, as arseniate of ammo- 
nia, which is produced by the union of am- 
monia with arsenic acid. L'he only one used 
in medicine ii the arseniate of potash. See 
Liquor arsenicalis. 

Ahsemc. (From the Arabic term Jlrsa- 
nek; or from ag<r»v, for ctg^nv maiculus; 
from its strong- and deadly powers.) Arse- 
nicum crystallinum, risagallum, aquala, arf'ar, 
aquilu, zurnick, artaneck. These names 
were all formerly applied to white arse- 
nic. 

Arsenic is a metal scattered, in great abun- 
dance, over the mineral kingdom. It is found 
in black heavy masses of little brilliancy, 
called native arsenic, (testaceous arsenic.) 
This exists in different parts of Germany. 
Mineralized by sulphur, it forms sulphurized 
arsenic, or orpiment. This mineral is met 
with in Italy, about Mount Vesuvius. — 
There are two varieties of this ore, which 
differ from each other in colour, occasioned 
by the different proportions of its compo- 
nent parts. The one is called yellow sul- 
phurised arsenic, or orpiment ,■ the other, 
red sulphurized arsenic, or realgar, (ruby ar- 
senic ,-) both are met with in Hungary and 
different parts of Germany. The colour of 
the first ore is a lemon yellow, inclining 
sometimes to a green ; the colour of the 
latter is a ruby red ; it is more transparent 
than the former, and found in compact 
solid masses, sometimes crystallized in 
bright needles. Arsenic united to oxygen, 
constitutes the ore called native oxide of ar- 
senic. This ore is scarce; it is generally 
found of an earthy appearance, or as an ef- 
florescence, coating native, or metallic arse- 
nic ; its colour is a whitish grey ; it is rare- 
ly met with crystallized. Arsenic exists 
likewise alloyed with cobalt, antimony, tin, 
copper, lead, and various other metals. 

Properties. Arsenic is a brittle metal, 
and in the recent fracture, of a lively bright 
colour, between tin-white and lead gray; 
but, on exposure to the air, it soon loses 
its metallic lustre, and turns prismatic, 
dull, and at last black Its specific gravity 
is between 8.310 and 5.763 according to its 
texture. Its hardness surpasses that of 
copper ; but its ductility is so little, and its 
briltleness so great, that it is readily con- 
verted into a powder by the hammer. It 
is entirely volatilized when heated to 356o 
Fahr. It sublimes in close vessels, and then 
crystallizes in tetrahedra, or octahedra. 



When heated with the access of air, it emits 
a strong smell of garlic, and burns with a 
blueish white flame. It combines with sul- 
phur by fusion. It unites to phosphorus, 
and combines with most of the metals. It 
gives a white colour to copper, and renders 
many of the ductile metals brittle. When 
mixed with hyper-oxigenated muriate of 
potash, it detonates strongly by the stroke 
of a hammer. It is soluble in hydrogen gas 
by heat. It does not decompose water 
alone. It decomposes sulphuric acid by 
heat. The nitric and nitrous acids oxidate 
it rapidly. The muriatic acid attacks it 
with heat. The oxigenated muriatic acid 
when in a g-aseous state, inflames it instant- 
ly. It is nearly unalterable by the fluoric, 
boracic, phosphoric, and carbonic acids. It 
unites with alkaline sulphurets, and hydro- 
sulphurets. It is a deadly poison. 

Method of obtaining Jirsenic. In order 
to obtain metallic arsenic, mix two parts of 
the white oxid of arsenic of commerce, 
with one of black flux (obtained by deto- 
nating one part of nitrate of potash with two 
of acidulous tartrite of potash,) and put the 
mixture into a crucible, or melting-pot. 
Invert over this, another crucible, hue the 
two together with a little clay and sand, 
and apply gradually a red heat to the lower 
one. The oxid of arsenic will be reduced, 
and be found lining the upper crucible in 
small crystals of a metallic brilliancy. 

The charcoal of the black flux takes in 
this process the oxigen from the white oxid, 
and forms carbonic acid gas ; which flies off 
during the process, and the oxid becomes 
reduced to the metallic state. This reduc- 
tion of the oxid is greatly facilitated by the 
alkali of the flux. 

Remark. — In order to obtain arsenic in a 
state of absolute purity, the metal before 
obtained must be reduced to powder, dis- 
solved by heat in nitro-murjatic acid, and 
then precipitated by immersing into the so- 
lution a plate of zinc. The arsenic is thus 
precipitated in a fine powder, and may 
be reduced to its metallic state, by ex- 
posing it in a covered crucible to a mode- 
rate heat. 

If it he kept under water, its metallic 
brilliancy may be preserved. This effect is 
still better produced by alcohol. 

Arsenic and its various preparations are 
the most active of all poisons. A nausea, 
sickness, and reaching, commonly ensue in 
half an hour af.er taking it, followed by- 
violent vomitings, hiccups, and pains in 
the stomach and bowels ; convulsions, and 
palsies of the limbs presently succeed, with 
intense heats, cold sweats, palpitations of 
the heart, extreme anxiety, prostration of 
strength, thirst and dryness of *he mouth 
and throat ; loss of reason, and at last 
death. If the quantity taken has been 
considerable, the stomach and intestines 
are often found, upon dissection, corroded-. 
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or perforated ; and the blood is fluid, 
though in general the patient expires before 
the action ol the poison has proceeded to 
such a length. After death, the body runs 
into sudden putrefaction. When the quan- 
tity taken does not prove fatal, it occasions 
tremors, palsies, or lingering hectics, and 
in the end death. To detect the presence of 
arsenic, whether taken by design, the wick- 
edness of others, or imprudence, it is ne- 
cessary to throw on live coals, the contents 
of the stomach, when a garlicky smell is 
immediately obvious. On polished copper, 
if heated between its plates, a white spot 
is impressed, or in close vessels, the arsenic 
itself will be found sublimed in the upper 
parts. In the stomach, however, there are 
many substances, which may resemble or 
disguise the smell of arsenic, especially 
if the arsenic be in small quantities. We 
are therefore advised byHahneman, to boil 
the contents of the stomach of the person 
supposed to be destroyed by this poison, in 
a large quantity of river water; to add to one 
third of the filtered liquor, hot and limpid 
lime-water; to another third, water satu- 
rated with hepatic gas ; and to the remain- 
der, a solution of copper, in pure aqua 
ammonix. Each fluid is rendered turbid, 
if the suspected contents contain arsenic, 
and the sediment, thrown on live coals, 
emits the 'ulour of garlic. The sediment 
of the lime-water is again dissolved by a 
recent solution of arsenic ; the orange-co- 
loured sediment, from the hepatic gas 
thrown on the coals, takes fire, and the smell 
of sulphur is observed previous to that of 
the garlic ; while the yellow-green sediment 
of the copper is soluble in pure ammonia, 
and acids of every kind. Arsenic, however, 
is a valuable internal remedy, in its appro- 
priate dose, viz. about one-eighteenth part 
of a grain. Liquor arsenicalis. 

ARSENIOUS ACID. White arsenic. 
Oxyd of arsenic. The earliest chymists 
were embarrassed in the determination of 
the nature of the poisonous white substance 
known in commerce by the name of -white 
arsenic. Subsequent experiments have 
shewn that this substance is metallic arse- 
nic oxygenated in the first degree. The 
name of arsenious acid is therefore given to 
it. It is sometimes found in nature in 
sublimed crystals, in volcanoes ; and in 
masses, or in stalactites among the ores of 
arsenic, cobalt, bismuin, and nickel. 

It possesses a weak sub-acid taste, which 
slowly manifests itself. Though of but a 
feeble acidity, it sensibly reddens the tine- 
ture ofcabbsge and litmus. Ifplaced on burn- 
ing coals, or on a red-hot iron, it is volatili- 
zed in. the form of a white vapour, which 
has a strong smell of garlic. It is slightly 
soluble in water. With phosphoric and 
boracic acids it fuses into glass. It decom- 
poses the nitrates and the super-oxygena- 
ted muriate of potash. It unites with ma- 
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uy of the earths and alkalies, and forms sa, 
line compounds. 

Methods of obtaining Arsenious Acid.—l. 
Pulverize arsenic, and put as much of it 
into a Florence flask as will fill it about 
one half, or less. Introduce a little tow or 
cotton, into the neck of the flask, and apply 
the heat of a lamp. A dense white smoke 
will be formed, and become precipitated 
on the internal sides of the flask. If the 
process be kept up till all the arsenic be 
oxidated, (which may be known by intro- 
ducing a wire into the flask for a moment, 
which will become covered with a white 
crust, if the sublimation be not completed,) 
and the heat be then gradually augmented, 
the sublimed arsenious acid undergoes a 
sort of fusion, and an opake white mass, 
similar to that met with in commerce, is 
obtained. 

2. The arsenious acid of the shops (or 
white arsenic) is chiefly obtained from ar- 
senical ores of cobalt. These ores are 
thrown into a furnace, resembling a baker's 
oven, with a long flue, or chimney, either 
iiorizontal or winding, into which the fumes 
pass, and are condensed into a greyish or 
blackish powder. This is refined by a se- 
cond sublimation, in close vessels, with a 
little alkali to arrest the impurities. As 
the heat is considerable, it melts the subli- 
med arsenious acid into those opake crys- 
talline masses which are known in com- 
merce by the name of white arsenic. 

Arsenious acid, united with different ba- 
ses, forms salts called arsenites. 

ARSENIC ACID. This is arsenic fully 
oxygenated- It is always a product of art. 

It is capable of existing in the solid state. 
It appears in the form of a white pulveru- 
lent matter. It attracts humidity from the 
air. It is soluble in water. The solution 
possesses a considerable acid taste. It may 
be evaporated to dryness, and even con- 
verted into glass. It is decomposable by 
all combustible bodies, and by many oxyds. 
It is soluble in some acids, but without 
change, or intimate combination. 

Method of obtaining Arsenic Acid. — Take 
two ounces of white arsenic in powder, and 
put it into a tubulated retort; pour on it six 
or seven ounces of muriatic acid, and apply 
the heat of a lamp until the arsenious acid 
is dissolved. Then add three orfour ounces 
of nitric acid, and heat it again gradually. 
An intestine motion now takes place, and 
much red vapour, or nitrous gas, is extri- 
cated. As soon as in the progress of the 
operation, the red vapours have ceased, an 
ounce of finely powdered arsenious acid is 
to be again added, and the solution effected 
as before, by a gentle ebullition ; to this 
two ounces of nitric acid must be added, 
which will produce a second effervescence 
and discharge of red vapours : the distilla- 
tion must now be continued to dryness, 
and the fire must be urged towards 
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the end, to such a degree, as to make the 
residual mass thoroughly red-hot. This 
mass is arsenic acid, which may either be 
preserved in that form, or be dissolved in 
boiling distilled water. 

Arsenic acid, united to different bases, 
forms saline compounds, ealled arse- 
nates. The only one used in medicine 
is the arseniate of potash. See Liquor ar- 
senicalis. 

Arsenici oxrnuM pb^paiiatum. Pre- 
pared arsenious acid. It is sometimes 
used as a caustic. 

Arsenicum album. White arsenic. 
Rat's-bane. See Jirsenious acid. 

Arsenical caustic A species of caustic 
said to possess useful properties, indepen- 
dent of those of destroying morbid parts 
to which it is applied. It is composed of 
two parts of levigated antimony to one of 
white arsenic. This is the caustic so ex- 
tensively employed under the name of arse- 
nical caustic, by the late Mr. Justamons, 
in his treatment of cancers. 

Arsenical solution. See Liquor arsenicalis. 

ARTEMISIA. (From a queen of that 
name, who first used it ; or from A^rifxu, 
Diana ; because it was formerly used in 
the diseases of women, over whom she pre- 
sided.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnacan system. Class, Syngenesia. 
Order, Polygamic! superfua. Mugwort. 

Ahtkmisia abhotanum. The systema- 
tic name for the abrotanum of the pharma- 
copoeias. See Abrotanum. 

Auiemisia absynthium. The systema- 
tic name for the Absynthium vulgare of the 
pharmacopoeias. See Absynthium vulgare. 

Artemisia Judiaca. The systematic 
name for the Santonicum of the pharmaco- 
poeias. See Santonicum. 

Artemisia maritima. The systematic 
name for the Absynthium maritimum of the 
pharmacopoeias. See Absynthium mari- 
timum. 

Artemisia pontica. The systematic 
name for the Msynthium ponticum. See 
Absynthium Ponticum. 

Artemisia rupestris. The systematic 
name for the genipi album of the pharmaco- 
poeias. See Genipi album. 

ARTEMISIA VULGARIS. Mugwort. 
This plant, Artemisia, fnliis pinnutijidis, 
plants, incisis, subtus tomer.tosis, racemis 
simplicimis recurvatis flnribus radio quinque- 
floro of Linnaeus, is slightly bitter, and, al- 
though in high e>teem in former days, is 
now almost wholly forgotten. By beating 
and rubbing the dried tops of this plant, 
the Japanese prepare a soft substance, 
which they call moxa. See J\Toxa. 

Artemoxicm. (From Avtemon, its in- 
ventor.) A collyrium or wash for the eyes. 

ARTERIA. See Artery. 

Arteriaca. (From a§T.sj«, an artery.) 
Medicines formerly used against disorders 
of the aspen arterto. 



Arterta Biros*. The arteries which 
secrete the fat about the kidneys are bo 
called. They are branches of the capsular 
and diaphragmatic, renal, and spermatic 
arteries. 

ArterijE venosa. The four pulmonary 
veins were so called by the ancients. 

Arteriosus ductus. See Ductus arte- 
riosus 

ARTERIOTOMY. (From ceg7wg*=t, an 
artery, and t^w, to cut. The opening of 
an artery. This operation is only perform- 
ed on the temporal artery. 

ARTERY. (From une, air, and T»gea>, to 
keep ; so called because the ancients sup- 
posed that only air was contained in them.) 
Arteria. Arteries are membranous pulsa- 
ting canals, which gradually become less 
as they proceed from the heart. They are 
composed of three membranes; a common 
or external , a muscular ; and an internal 
one, which is very smooth. They origin- 
ate from the heart ; the pulmonary artery 
from the right ventricle, and the aorta from 
the left : the other arteries are all branch- 
es of the aorta. Their termination is either 
in the veins, or in capillary exhaling ves- 
sels, or they anastomose with one another. 
It is by their means that the blood is car- 
ried from the heart to every part of the 
body, for nutrition, preservation of life 
generation of heat, and the secretion of the 
different fluids. The action of the arteries, 
called the pulse, corresponds with that of 
the heart, and is effected by the contrac- 
tion of their muscular, and great elasticity 
of their innermost, coat. 

A Table of the Arteries. 
All the arteries originate from the pul- 
monary artery and the aorta. 

The pulmonary artery emerges from the 
right ventricle of the heart, soon divides 
into a right and left branch, which are dis- 
tributed by innumerable branches through 
the lungs. 

The aorta arises from the left ventricle 
of the heart, and supplies every pan ot the 
body with blood, in the following order : 

a. It first forms an arch ; 

b. It then descends along the spine, and 

c. It divides into the two Macs. 

a. The AncH of tue aorta gives off three 
branches. 

I. The arteria innominata, which divides 
into the right carotid and right subclavian. 

II. The left carotid. 

III. The left subclavian. 

I. The carotids are divided into external 
and internal. 

The external carotids give off' 

1. The thyroid, 

2. The lingual, 

3. The labial, 

4. The inferior pharyngeal, 

5. The occipital, 

6. The posterior auris, 

7. The internal -maxillary, from which the 
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spinout artery of the dura maier, the low- 
er maxillary, and several branches about 
the palate and orbit arise, 
8. The temporal. 

The internal carotid affords 

1. The ophthalmic, 

2. The middle cerebral, 

3. The communicans, which innosculates 
with the vertebral. 

II. The subeluvians give off the follow- 
ing branches : 

1. The internal mammary, from which the 
thymic, comes phrenici, pericardiac, and 
phrenico-pericardiac arteries arise,. 

2. The inferior thyroid, which gives off the 
tracheal, ascending- thyroid, and transver- 
salis humeri. 

3. The vertebral, which proceeds within the 
vertebrae, and forms within the cranium 
the basilary artery, from which the ante- 
rior cerebelli, the posterior cerebri, and 
many branches about the bruin are given off, 

4. The cervicalis profunda, 

5. The cervicalis superficiulis, 

6. The superior intercostal. 

7. The supra-scapular. 

As soon as the subclavian arrives at the 
arm-pit, it is called the axillary artery „• and 
when the latter reaches the arm, it is called 
the brachial. 

The axillary artery gives off, 

1. Four mammary arteries, 

2. The subscapular, 

3. The posterior circumflex, 

4. The anterior circumflex, which ramify 

about the shoulder-joint. 
The brachial artery gives off, 

1. M any later al branches, 

2. The profunda humeri superior, 

3. The profunda humeri inferior, 

4. The great anastomosing artery, which 

ramifies about the elbow-joint; 
The brachial artery then divides, about 
the bend of the arm, into the ulnar and ra- 
dical arteries, which are ramified to the 
ends of the fingers. 

The ulnar artery gives off, 
1. Several recurrent branches, 
3. The common interosseal, of which the 
dorsal, ulnar, the pidmaris profunda, 
the palmary arch, and the digitals, are 
branches. 
The radial artery gives off, 

1. The radial recurrent, 

2. The superjicialis volx, and then divides 

into the palmaris profunda and the 

digitals. 
b. The descending aorta gives off, 
In the breast, 

1. The bronchia/, 

2. The (esophageal, 

3. The intercoslals, 

4. The inferior diaphragmatic .- 
Within the abdomen, 

1. The catiac, which divides into three 
branches : 
1. The hepatic, from which are given 



off, before it reaches the liver, 
<*. The duodetw-gaslric, which sends off 

the right 'gastroepiploic and the pan- 

creatico-duodenal, 
@. The pilonca superior hcpitaca ; 
2. The coronaria ventricuii, 
5. The splenic, which emits the great and 

small pancreatics, the posterior gastric, 

the left gastro-epiploic, and the vasa 

brevia ; 

2. The superior mesentric, 

3. The emulgents, 

4. Tlie spermatics, 

5. The inferior mesentric, 

6. The lumbar arteries, 

7. The middle sacral. 

c. The aorta then bifurcates into the 
Iliacs, each of which divides into external 
and internal. 

The haemal iliac, called also hypogastric, 
gives off, 

1. The lateral sacrals, 

2. The gluteal, 

3. The ischiatic, 

4. The pudkal, from which the external 

hemorrhoidal, the perineal, and the ar- 
terite penis arise, 

5. The obturatory. 

The exter-nal iliac gives off, in the groin, 

1. The epigastric, 

2. The circumflexa iliaca ; 

It then passes under Poupart's ligament, 
and is called the femoral artery ,- and sends 
off, 

1. The -profunda, 

2. The ramus anastomoticus magnus, which 

runs about the knee-joint ; 

Having reached the ham, where it gives 
off some small branches, it is termed the 
popliteal. It then divides into the anterior 
and posterior tibial. 

The tibia/it aniica gives off, 

1. The recurrent, 

2. Th<-' internal malleolar, 

3. The external malleolar, 

4. The tarseal, 

5. The metatarseal, 

6. The dorsales externa halices. 
The posterior tibial sends off, 

1. The nutrilia tibiae, 

2. Many small branches, 

3. The internal plantar, 

4. The external plantar, from which an arch 

is formed, that .^>ves off the digitals of 
the toes. 

Arthaxita. (From atfloc, bread; be- 
cause it is the food of swine.) The herb 
sow-bread. Set Cyclamen. 

Arthembolus. (From agflg&y, a joint, 
5,u6tAA&>, to impel.) An instrument for re- 
ducing luxated bones. 

Arthiutk'a. (From a^er/c, the gout.) 
1. The herb ground-pine; so called because 
it was thought good against gouty disorders. 

2. Remedies for the gout. 

ARTHRITIS. (From */>8 ?0? , a joint; 
because it is commonly confined to the 
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tut. Dr. Culicn, in his No- 
y, gives it the name of pSdagra, be- 
ys he considers the foot to be the seat of 
idiopathic gout. It is arranged in the class 
pyrexia and order phlegmaUd, and is di- 
vided into tour specie*, the regular, atonic, 
retrocedent, and misplaced. The go it is a 
very painful disease, preceded usually by 
flatulency and indigestion, and accompa- 
nied by fever, pains in the joints of the 
hands and feet, particularly i" that of the 
great-toe, and which returns by paroxysms, 
occurring chiefly in the spring and begin- 
ning of winter. The onlv disorder for 
which it can possibly be mistaken, is the 
rheumatism ; and eases may occur win rem 
there may be some* difficnltv in m king a 
just discrimination : but the most certain 
way of distinguishing them will be, to give 
due consideration to the predisposition in 
the habit, the symptoms which have pre- 
ceded, the parts affected, the recurrences 
of the disease, and its connexion with 
other parts of the system. Its attacks are 
much confined to the male sex, particularly 
those of a corpulent habit, and robust bo- 
dy; but every now and then we meet with 
instances of it in robust females. Those 
who are employed in constant bodily la- 
hour, or who live much upon vegetable 
food, as likewise those who make no use of 
wine, or other fermented liquors, are sel- 
dom afflicted with the gout. The disease 
seldom appears at an earlier period of life 
than from five-aiul-thirty to forty ; and, 
when it does, it may he presumed to arise 
from an hereditary disposition. Indolence, 
inactivity, and too free a use of tartareous 
wines, fermented liquors, and animal food, 
are the principal causes which give rise to 
the gout ; but it may likewise be brought 
on by great sensuality and excess in venery, 
intense and close application to study, long 
want of rest, grief, or uneasiness of mind, 
exposure to cold, too free a use of accidula- 
ted liquors, a sudden change from a full to 
a spare diet, the suppression of any accus- 
tomed discharge, or by excessive evacua- 
tions ; and that it sometimes proceeds 
from an hereditary disposition, is beyond 
all doubt, as females who have been re- 
marked for their great abstemiousness, and 
youths of a tender age, have been attacked 
with it. 

1. Arthritis regular is. A paroxysm of 
regular gout sometimes comes on sudden- 
ly, without any previous warning ; x at other 
times it is preceded by an unusual coldness 
of the feet and legs, a suppression of per- 
■piration in them, and numbness, or with a 
sense of prickling along the whole of the 
lower extremities j and. with these symp- 
toms the appetite is diminished, the sto- 
mach is troubled with flatulency and indiges- 
tion, a degree of torpor and languor i- felt 
over the whole body, great lassitude and 
fatigue are experienced after the least ex- 
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crci'e, the body is costive and the mine 
pallid. On the night of the attack, the 
patient perftaps goes to bed ir. tolerable 
healt , and, after a few hours, is awakened 
by the severity of the p-.in, most common- 
ly in the firsi joint of the great-toe ; some- 
times, however, it attacks other parts 
of the toot, the heel, calf of the kg, or 
perhaps the whole of the foot. Thepain 
resembles that of a dislocated bone, and 
is attended with the sensation as if cold 
water was poured upon the part ; and 
this pain becoming more violent, is suc- 
ceeded by rigors and oilier febrile symp- 
toms, together with a severe throbbing 
and inflammation in the part. Sometimes 
both feet become swelled and inflamed so 
that neither of them can be put to the 
ground; nor can the patient endure the 
least motion, without suffcringexcruciating 
pain. Towards morning, he falls asleep, 
and a gentle sweat breaks out, and termi- 
nals the paroxysm, a number of which 
constitutes what is called a fit of the gout ; 
the duration of the fit will be longer or 
shorter, according to the disposition of the. 
body to the disease, the season of the year, 
and the age and strength of the patient. 
When* paroxysm has thus taken place, al- 
though there is an alleviation of pain at the 
expiration of some hours, still the patient 
is not entirely relieved from it; and, for 
some evenings successively, lie has a return 
both of pain and fever, which continue 
with more or less violence, until morning. 
The paroxysms, however, prove usually 
more mild every day, till at length the dis- 
ease goes off either by perspiratiun, urine, 
or some other evacuation ; the parts which 
have been affected becoming itchy, the 
cuticle falling off in scales from them, and 
some slight degree of lameness remaining. 
At iirst, an attack of gout occurs, perhaps, 
only once in two or three years ; it then 
probably comes on every \ear, and, at 
length, it becomes more frequent, and is 
more severe, and of longer duration, each 
succeeding fit. In ihe progress of the dis- 
ease, various parts of the body are aft' ct d, 
and translations take place from one joint, 
or limb, to another; and, after frequent 
attacks, the joints lose their strength and 
flexibility, and become so stiff as to be d&- 
prived of all motion. Concretions, of a 
chalky nature, are likewise formed upon 
ihe outside of the joints, and nephritic af- 
fections of the kidneys arise from a *epo- 
site of the same kind of matter in them 
which, although fluid at first, becomes dry 
and firm at last, and, when put into acids, 
is perfectly soluble. 

2. Arthritis atonica. Atonic gout. It 
sometime.-, happens that, although a gouty 
diathesis prevails in the system, yet, from 
certain causes, no inflammatory affecflon 
of the joints is produced 5 111 which case, tie 
■ becomes particularly .■ 
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the patient is troubled with flatulency, in* 
digestion, loss of appetite, eructations, 
nausea, vomiting, and severe pains ; and 
these affections are often accompanied with 
much dejection of spirits, and other hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms. In some c;ises, the 
head is affected with pain and giddiness, 
and now and then with a tendency to apo- 
plexy ; and in other cases, the viscera of 
the thorax suffer from the disease, and pal- 
pitations, Paintings, and asthma arise. This 
Is what is called atonic gout. 

3. Arthritis retrogruda. Retrocedent 
gout. It sometimes happens that, after 
the inflammation has occupied a joint, in- 
stead ot its continuing the usual time, and 
so going off gradually, it ceases suddenly, 
and is translated to some internal part. The 
term of retrocedent gout is applied to oc- 
currences of this nature. When it falls on 
the stomach, it occasions nausea, vomiting, 
anxiety, or great pain ; when on the heart, 
it brings on syncope ; when on the lungs, 
it produces an affection resembling asthma; 
and, when it occupies the head, it is apt to 
give rise to apoplexy, or palsy. 

4. Arthritis aberranSy ov misplaced gout, 
is when the gouty diathesis, instead of 
producing the inflammatory affection of the 
joints, occasions an inflammatory affec- 
tion of some internal part, and T which ap 
pears from the same symptoms that at- 
tend the inflammation of those parts from 
other causes. All occurrence' of this na- 
ture, as well as of the two former, are to 
be regarded as attacks of irregular gout 
and are to be guarded against as much as 
possible. 

Arthrocace. (From ctfy&v, a joint.) 
An ulcer of the cavity of the bone, 

ARTHRODIA. (From afyca,, to arti- 
culate.) A species of diarthrosts, or move- 
able connexion of bones, in which the head 
of one bone is received into the superficial 
cavity of another, so as to admit of motion 
in every direction, as the head of the hume- 
rus with the glenoid cavity of the scapula. 

ARTHRODYNIA. (From ctpBponi a joint, 
and axf w»,pain.) Chronic pains in the joints. 
without pyrexia. It is one of the termina- 
tions of acute rheumatism. See liheuma- 
tismus. 

ARTHROPUOSIS. (From apBpov, a joint, 
and taviv, pus.) yjrthropyosis. A collec- 
tion of pus in a joint. It is, however, fre- 
quently applied to other affections, as lum- 
bago psoadica, he. 

Arthrosis. (From a§S§oa> to articu- 
late, or join together.) Articulation. 

Artichoke. See Cynara. 

Artichoke, French. See Cynara. 

Artichoke, Jerusalem. Although for- 
merly in estimation for the table, this plant 
Helianthus tnberosus of Linnxus, is now 
neglected, it being apt to produce flatulen- 
cy and dyspepsia. 

Articularis. A name given to a dis- 
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ease which more immediately infests the 
articuli, or joints. The morbus articula- 
ris is synonymous with the Greek word 
arthritis, and our gout. A brancn of the 
basilic vein is called articularis vena, be- 
cause it passes under the joint of the 
shoulder. 

ARTICULATION. (From articulus, a 
joint.) The skeleton is cot-. posed of a 
great number of bones, which are all so 
admirably constructed, and with so much 
affinity to each other, that the extremity 
of every bone is perfectly adjusted 'o the 
end of the bone with which .t Is connected; 
and this connexion is termed their articu- 
lation. Anatomists distinguish ihree kinds 
of articulation: the first they name Diar- 
throsis; the second, Synarthrosis; and the 
third Amphiarthrosis ; which see, under 
their respective heads. 

Artiscus. (From KgTif, bread.) Atroch; 
so called because they are made like little 
loaves. 

Artocreas. (From «jtoc, bread, and 
K*.$7rot, fruit.) A nourishing food, made of 
bread and various meats, boiled together. 
Galen. 

Artooala. (From agro;, bread, and • 
yt\tt, milk.) A cooling food, made of bread { 
and milk.) A poultice. 

Artomeli. (From *§toc, bread, and 
[Atxt, honey.) A cataplasm made of bread 
and honey. Galen. 

ARUM. (From the Hebrew word jaron 
which signifies a dart, so named because its , 
leaves are shaped like a dart ; or from ap*, 
injury.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Gynandria. Or- 
der, Polyandria. Arum, or wakerobin. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the 
common arum, or wake-robin. 

Arum maculatum of Linnaeus : — acaule 
foliis haxtatis integerrimis, spadice clavato. 
The root is the medicinal part of this plant, 
which, when recent, is very acrimonious ; 
and, upon being chewed, excites an in- 
tolerable sensation of burning and prickling 
in the tongue, which continues for several 
hours. When cut in slices, and applied to 
the skin, it has been known to produce 
blisters. This acrimony, however, is gra- 
dually lost by drying, and may be so far 
dissipated by 'he application of heat, as 
to leave the root a bland farinaceous ali- 
ment. In this state, it has been made in- 
to a wholesome bread. It has also been 
prepared as starch. Its medicinal quality, 
therefore, resides wholly in the active vo- 
latile matter, and consequently the pow- 
dered root must lose much of its power, on 
being long kept. Arum is certainly a 
powerful stimulant, and, by promoting the 
secretions, may be advantageously em- 
ployed in cachetic and chlorotic cases, 
in rheumatic affections, and in various 
other complaints of phlejjmatic and torpid 
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constitutions ; but more especially in a 
weakened or relaxed state of ihe stomach, 
occasioned by the prevalence of viscid mu- 
cus. It this root is given in powder, great 
idUld be taken that it be young and 
newly dried, when it may be used in the 
dose ot a scruple, or more, twice a day ; 
but in rheumatisms, and other disorders re- 
quiring the full effect of this medicine, the 
root should be given in a recent state; and, 
to cover the insupportable pungency it dis- 
covers on the tongue, Dr. Lewis advises us 
to administer it in the form of emulsion, 
with gum-arabic and spermaceti, increas- 
ing the dose from ten grains to upwards of 
a scruple, three or four times a day. In 
tins ay, it generally occasioned a sensa- 
tion of slight warmth about the stomach, 
and afterwards, in the remoter parts, ma- 
nifestly promoted perspiration, and fre- 
quently produced a plentiful sweat. Se- 
veral ohsiinale rheumatic pains were re- 
moved by this medicine The root an- 
swers quite as well as garlic for cataplasms, 
to be applied on the feet in deliriums. The 
London College, in their pharn.acopoe;a, 
1788, ordered a conserve, in the propor- 
tion of half a pound of the fresh root to a 
pound and a half of double refined sugar, 
beat together in a mortar, which appears 
to be one of the best forms of exhibiting 
arum, as its virtues are destroyed by 
drying, and are not extracted by any men- 
struum. It may be given to adults in doses 
of a drachm. 

Arum MAcuLvrusr. The systematic 
name for the arum of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Arum. 

ARYT.ENO-EPIGLOTTIDEUS. Innes. 
Albinos, Jlryteno-Efjiglottici of Winslow. 
A muscle composed of a number of fibres 
running between the arytxnoid cartilage 
and epiglottis. It pulls the side of the 
epiglottis towards the external opening of 
the glottis, and when both act, they pull 
it close upon the glottis 

ARYTENOID CARTILAGE. C<Mila S o 
an/t(tnoidea. The mm of two cartillages 
of the larynx. See Larynx. 

ARYTJeNOIUES. (From apvl&tv*., a 
funnel, and u£c<;, shape.) The name of 
some par's, from their being funnel-shaped. 

Aiiyt/hnoideus JiAJOH. See Anjtxnoi- 
deus transversus. 

AuYT-r.NoiDKOs Misron. See Arytie- 
noideus obliquus. 

ARY1VENOIDEUS OBLIQUUS. In- 
nes. Albinos, and Winslow. Aryt&noi- 
deiis minor of Douglas. A muscle of the 
glottis, which arises from the base of one 
arytxnoid cartilage, and crossing its fellow, 
is inserted near the tip of the other ary- 
tenoid cartilage. It is a muscle that is 
occu.Monally wanting; but when present, 
and both muscles act, their use is to pull 
the arytxnoid cartilages towards each 
other. » 
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ARYT^VOIDEUS TRANSVERSUS, of 
Innes, Albums, Winslow. Arytxnoideu* 
major of Douglas. An azygos, or single 
muscie ot the glo.tis, thai, arises from tiie 
sideof one aryaenoid cartilage, from near 
its articulation with the cticoid to near its 
tip. The fib es run across, and are insert- 
ed in the same manner into the other ary- 
tenoid cartilage. Its use is to shut the 
glo tis, by bringing die two ary'aenoid car- 
tilages, with their ligaments, nearer to each 
other. 

AsaFCETIDA. (From the Hebrew word 
asa, to he.d.) Htngisth of the Persians, 
Altilit of the Arabians. By some thought 
to be the <rixyiiv, vel, ottos <riK^tn of Dios- 
corides, Theophratus, and Hippocrates. 
Laser et laserpitian of the Latins. Assa- 
foe'ida gum resin. The plant which affords 
this gum resin, is the Ferula assufatida of 
Linnaeus : — -folks atternutim sinuutis, obtims. 
Class, Pentandria. Older, Ihgynla. It 
grows plentifully on the mountains in ihe 
provinces of Chorasaan and Laar in Persia. 
The process of obtaining it is as follows : 
the earth is cleared away from the top of 
the roots of the oldest plants; the leaves 
and stalks are then twisted away, and 
made into a covering, to screen the root 
from the sun ; in this state the root is left 
for forty days, when the covering is re- 
moved, and the top of the root cut off 
transversely ; it is then screened again 
from the sun for forty-eight hours, when 
the juice it exudes is scraped off, and ex- 
posed to the sun to harden. A second 
transverse section of the root is made, and 
the exudation suffi red to continue for 
forty-eight boms, and then scraped off. 
In this manner u is eight times repeatedly 
collected in a period of six weeks. The 
juice thus obtained has a bitter, acrid, 
pungent taste, and is well known by its 
peculiar nauseous smell, the strength of 
which is the surest test of its goodness. 
This odour is extremely volatile, and of 
course the drug loses much of its efficacy 
by keeping. It is brought to us in large 
irregular masses, composed of various little 
shining lumps, or grains, which are partly 
of a whitish colour, partly r.-ddish, and part- 
ly of a violet hue. Those masses are ac- 
counted the be»t which are clear, of a pale 
reddish colour, and variegated with a great 
number of elegant while tears. This con- 
crete juice consists of two-thirds of gum 
and one-third of resin, its taste and smell 
residing in the resinous part. It yields all 
its virtues to alcohol. Triturated with 
water, it forms a milky-like mixture, thd 
resin being diuu>ed by the medium of the 
gum. Distilled with water, it affords a 
small quantity of essential oil. It is the 
most powerful of all the foetid gums, and is 
a most valuable remedy. It is most com- 
monly employed in hysteria, hypochondria, 
sis, some symptoms of dyspepsia, flatulent 
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colics, and in most of those diseases termed 
nervous, bin its chief use is derived from 
its antispasmodic effects ; and it is thought 
to be the mast powerful remedy we 
possess, for those peculiar convulsive and 
spasmodic affections, which often recur in 
the first 01' these diseases, both taken into 
the stomach and in the way of enema. It 
is also recommended as an emmenagogue, 
anthelmintic, antiasthmatic, and anodyne. 
Dr. Cullen prefers it as an expectorant to 
gum ammoniacum. Where we wish it to 
act immediately as an antispasmodic, ;t 
should be used in a fluid form, as that of 
tincaire, from half 'a drachm to two 
drachms. When given in the form of a 
pill, or triturated with water, its usual dose 
is from 5 to 20 grs. When in the ibrm of 
enema, two dracnms are to be diffused in 
eight ounces of warm milk or water. It is 
sometimes applied externally as a plaster 
and stimulating remedy, and is much 
used in hysteria, hypochondriasis, dyspep- 
sia, &c. 

Asaph atum. (From a, neg. and trxq-.x, 
clear.) An intercutaneous itch, .generated 
in the pores, like worms with black heads : 
so called by reason of their minuteness: 
they are hardly visible. 

Asaphia. (From' *, neg. and o-ctq»s, 
clear.) A defect in utterance or pronun- • 
ciation. 

A ARiBAccA. See Asarum. 

Asari folia. Asarabacca leaves. The 
leaves of the Asarum Europseum. See 
• Asarum. 

ASARUM. (From <*., neg. and <nt.ipa>, to 
adorn, because it was not admitted into 
the ancient coronal wreaths.) Asarabacca. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, J)odecundria. 
Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the asa- 
rabacca. 

Asarum Europieum of Linnxus, Joliis 
reniformibus obtusis binis. 

It is a native of England, but not very 
common. The leaves of this plant are 
extremely acrid, and are occasionally used, 
when powdered, as a sternutatory. For 
this purpose the leaves, as being less acrid 
than the roots, are preferred, and in mo- 
derate doses not exceeding a few grains, 
snuffed up the nose several evenings, pro- 
duce a pretty large watery discharge, 
which continues for several days together, 
by which headache, tooth-ache, opthalmia, 
and some paralytic and soporific complaints 
have been effectually relieved. 

Prior to the introduction of ipecacuanha, 
the leaves and root of this plant were fre- 
quently employed on account of their 
emetic power : the dose of the dried leaves 
was 20 grains; of the dried roots 10 grains. 
As they were occasionally violeiu in their 
operation, they have fallen into disuse. 

Asauum Euuor-jjcM. The systematic 



name of the asarabacca of the shops. See 
Asarum. 

Ascalonitis. A species of onion. 

Ascauides. The plural of ascaris. See 
Ascavis. 

ASCARIS. (From auKw, to move 
about ; so called from its continued 
troublesome motion.) There are several 
kinds of worms distinguished by this term ; 
but those Which claim a place here as be- 
longing; only to the human body, are: — 

1. Ascaris vermicularis, the thread or 
maw -worm, winch is very small and slen- 
der, not exceeding half an inch in length : 
they inhabit the rectum. 

2. Ascaris lumbricoides, the long and round 
worm, winch is a foot in length, and about 
the breadth of a goose-qs.ill. 

Ascexdens Oblkiuus. See Obliquus a$- 
cendeus. 

Ascia. An axe or chissel. A simple 
bandage ; so called from its shape in posi- 
tion. Galen. 

ASCITES. (From <ttrx.es, a sack, os bot- 
tle ; so called from its bottle-like protube- 
rancy.) Dropsy of the bell)'. A tense, 
but scarcely elastic, swelling of the abdo- 
men from accumulation of water. Cullen 
ranks this genus of disease in the diss 
cachexias, and order intwnescentice. He 
enurm rates two species : — 

1 Ascites abdominalis, when the water is 
in the cavity of the peritonaeum, which is 
known by the equal swelling of the parietes 
of the abdomen. 

2. Ascites saccatu.i, or encysted dropsy, 
in which the water is encysted, as in the 
ovarium ; the fluctuation is here less evi- 
dent, and the swelling is at first partial. 

Ascites is often preceded by loss of ap- 
petite, sluggishness, dryness of the skin, 
oppression at the chest, cough, diminution 
of the natural discharge of urine, and cos- 
tivencss. Shortly after the appearance of 
these symptoms, a protuberance is per- 
ceived in the hypogastrhim, which extends 
gradual and keeps on increasing, until 
the whole abdomen becomes at length uni- 
formly swelled and tense. The distension 
and sense of weight, although considerable, 
vary somewhat according to the posture of 
the body, the weight being felt the most • 
on that side on which the patient lies, whilst 
at the same time, the distension becomes 
somewhat less on the opposite side. In 
general the practitioner may be sensible of 
the fluctuation of the water," by applying his 
left hand on one side of the abdomen,°and 
then striking on the other sid« with his 
right. In some cases it will be obvious to 
the ear. As the collection of water be- 
comes more considerable, the difficulty of 
breathing is much increased, the counte- 
nance exhibits a pale and bloated appear- 
ance, an immoderate thirst arises, the skin 
is dry and parched, and the urine is very 
scanty, thick, high coloured, and deposits a 
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iateritious sediment. With respect to the 
pulse, it is variable, being sometimes con- 
siderably quickened, and at other times, 
slower than natural. The principal diffi- 
culty winch prevails in ascites, is the being 
aide to distinguish with certainty, when the 
water is in the cavity of the abdomen, or 
when it is in the different states of encysted 
dropsy. To torm a just judgment, we 
should attend to the following Circum- 
stances: When the preceding symptoms 
give suspicion of a general hydropic dia- 
when at the same time, some de- 
gree of dropsy appears in other parts of 
the body ; and when from its first appear- 
ance the swelling has been equally diffused 
over the whole belly, we may generally 
presume that the water is in the cavity 
of the abdomen. But when an ascites 
has not been preceded by any remarkable 
cachectic state of the system, and when, at 
its beginning, the tumour and tension had 
appeared in one part of the belly more 
than another*, there is reason to suspect an 
encysted dropsy. Even when the tension 
and tumour of the belly have become gene- 
ral, yet if the system or the body in general 
appear to be little affected ; if the patient's 
strength be little impaired ;.if the appetite 
continue pretty entire, and the natural 
sleep be little interrupted ; if the menses 
in females continue to flow as usual ; if 
there be yet no anasarca, or though it 
may have already taken place, if it be 
still confined to the lower extremities, and 
there be no leucophlegmatic paleness or 
sallow cotr.ur in the countenance ; if there 
be no fever, nor so much thirst and scarcity 
of urine as occur in a more general affec- 
tion : then according as more of these dif- 
ferent circumstances take place, there will 
he the stronger grounds for supposing the 
ascites to be of the encysted kind. 

Asef. A pustule like a millet seed. 

Ask<;ov. Asegen. .isogen. Dragon's blood, 

ASCLEPIAS. (From Asclepias, its dis- 
coverer; or from jEsculaptus, the god of 
medicine.) The herb swallow-wort. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnsean 
system. Class, I'entandria. Order, Digynia. 

Asclkpias vixcKTOXiri'M. The systematic 
rmmt for the vincetgxicum of the pharmaco- 
poeias. See Vincctn.vicum. 

Asclepios. (From Jlsclepias, its inven- 
tor.) A dried smegma and collyrium de- 
scribed by Galen. 

Ascoma. (From aims?, a bottle.) The 
eminence of the pubes at the years of ma- 
turity ; so call -d from its shape. 

Ash. See Fraxinus. 

AsoDf.s. (From a.fu>, to nauseate.) A 
nausea or loathing, or a fever with much 
sense of heat and nausea. Aretxus. 

Asiaticum balsamvm. Halm of Gilead. 

AS1NUS. The ass. Its milk is much 
esteemed in medicine . See Asses' milk. 

Asiwincm lac. "Asses' milk. 

Asm. (From *, neg. and o-mr, food.) 



Asitia. Those are so called who take no 
food far want of appetite. 

Asjooam. (Indian) A tree growing 
in .Malabar and the East Ii.dies, whose 
juice is used against the colic. 

Asi-AniALis, A suppression of urine 
from an imperforated urethra, 

Aspalathum. The aromatic aloe. 

Aspala thi lighum. See lignum aloes. 

ASPARAGUS. (Ao-Tr^jtyo*, a young 
siioot, before it unfolds its leaves.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Hexandria, Order, 
•M&hogynia. Asparagus. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon sparage, or sparrow-gfass. 

Asparagus officinalis of Linnxus. The 
root has been esteemed as a diuretic. It 
is mostly employed as a food, but it con- 
tains very little nourishment. 

Aspasia. (From a, for ot/ua, together, 
and a-Trcuo, to draw.) A constrictive medi- 
cine for die pudendum muliebre. Capivac. 

Aspf.ra arteria. (So called from the 
inequality of it's cartilages ) See Trachea. 

ASPERULA. (A diminutive of asper, 
the seeds being rough.) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnsean system. 
Class, Tetrandria. Order, Jilonogynia. Wood- 
roof. 

Aspercla odorata. The systematic 
name for the officinal matrisylva. See 
Malrisylva. 

Asphaj.itis. A kind of trefoil : the 
last vertebra of the loins. 

ASPHODELUS. (From ctnrt;, a ser- 
pent, and fuxas, fearful ; beoause i» destroys 
the venom of serpents ; or from s-TccTexo?, 
ashes, because it was formerly sown upon 
the graves of the dead.) Asphodel. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Hexandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the daf- 
fodil, or branched asphodel. 

Asphoihlus ramosus, of Linnaeus: — caulc 
nude, foliis ensiformibtis, ccirinuris, Lcvibus. 
The plant was formerly supp see) to be 
efficacious in the cure ot sordid ulcers. It 
is now wholly laid aside. 

Asphouelus *>amoscs, The systematic 
name for the officinal asphodelus. See As- 
phodeluat 

ASPHYXIA. (From a, priv. and <r<pv%tc, a 
pulse.) The state of the body, during life, 
in which the pulsation of the heart and 
arteries cannot he perceived. There are 
several species of asphyxia enumerated by 
different authors. See Syncope, 

AsriDiscrs. (From ao-r/c, a buckler.) 
The sphincter muscle of the anus was 
formerly so called from its shape. Calius 
Aureliar.us. 

ASPLENIUM. (From «, priv. and <nm» 
the spleen ; because it was supposed to 
remove disorders of the spleen.) The herb 
spleen-wort. 

The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
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man system. Class, Cryplogamia. Order, 
Finds. 

Asplksium rdta muharia. The sys- 
tematic name for the ruta mut aria of the 
pharmacopoeias. See Ruta muraria. 

AspLEjacsi scoiopknukidm. The sys- 
tematic name for tie scolopendrium of the 
pharmacopoeias. See Scolopendrium. 

Asplexium trichomanes. The sys- 
tematic riime for the trichomanes of the 
pharmacopoeias. See Trichomanes. 

Asaba. A shrub found on he coast of 
Guinea, whose leaves are supposed to dis- 
perse buboes. 

Assac (Arab.) Gum ammoniacum, 

Assaf<etida. See Assafaiida. 

Assala. The nutmeg. 

Assanus. A weight consisting of two 
drachms. 

Asr.A- abacca. See Asarnm. 

Assari um. A Roman measure of twelve 
ounces 

Assakthrusis. See Articulation. 

Asbe. A loathing oi food, from a con- 
flux of humours. Hippocrates. 

Asses' milk. This is preferred to cows' 
and other kinds of milk in phthisical cases, 
anci where the stomach is weak ; as con- 
taining Less ileiginous partic es, and being 
more easily (-inverted into chyle. 

As 4 >iMri,ATio?r. ( Asshnilalio, from ad, 
and eimilij, to make like to.) The con- 
version of the food into nirriment. 

Assjstentes. (From ad. and sislo, to 
stand near.) A name of the prostate gland ; 
so called because it lies near the bladder. 

Assobes. (From as-ao^w, to nauseate, 
or from astare, to burn.) Jisodes. A con- 
tinual fever attended with a loathing of 
food. Sauvages c.dls it Tritaephya asso- 
des ; it is arranged- by Cullen under the 
tertian remittents. 

Assos. A name given formerly to alu- 
men. 

ASTVCUS MARINUS. (From *, neg. 
and rzfa, to distil j so railed from the 
hardness and dryness of its shell.) The 
lob»ter. The black tips of the claws of 
this fish, and of the sea crab, and the stony 
concretums in the heads of the aslacus 
fluviatills, called crab's eyes, form some 
of the absorbent preparations of the 
shops 

Astaccs FLtrviATiLis. The officinal 
crab, crevis, or cray -fi h. 

Astapis. (From rtupn vva, passa ) A 
raisin. 

Astarzof. The name of an ointment of 
litharge, house-leek, &c. Haracelsvs. 

Astchachilos A malignant ulcer, by 
some called araneus. 

Astf.antium. (From <tr»/>, a star.) As- 
tericum. The herb pellitury: so called from 
its star-like form. 

ASTHENIA. (From «, priv. and s-fltve?, 
strength.) Extreme debility. The asthe- 
nic diseases form one great branch of the 
Brunonian hypothesis. 



Asthenologt. (From a, priv. and a-6 :vos, 
strength, a.id Aoj-cf, a tre.iiise ) The doc- 
trine of diseases arising from debility The 
disciples of the Brunonian school, as they 
denominate themselves, maintain peculiar 
opinions o.i this suoject. 

ASTHMA. (From *o-8,u*£» ; to breathe 
with difficulty ) Difficult respiration, re- 
turning at intervals, with a sense of stric- 
ture across the breast, and in the lungs ; 
a wheezing, hard cough, at first, but more 
free towards the close of each paroxysm, 
with a discharge of mucus, followed by a 
remission. It is ranked by Cullen in the 
class neuroses, and order spasmi. There 
are three species of asthma : — 

1. Asthma spontaneum, when without 
<iny manifest cause. 

2. jlsthma plethoricum, when it arises 
from plethora. 

3. Asthma exanthematicum, originating 
from the repulsion of some acrid hu- 
mour. 

Asthma rarely appears before the age of 
puberty, and seems to attack men more 
frequently than women, particularly those 
of a full habit, in whom it never fails, by 
frequent repetition, to occasion some de- 
gree of emaciation. In some instances, it 
arises from an hereditary predisposition, 
and in many others, it seems to depend up- 
on a particular constitution of the lungs. 
Dyspepsia always prevails, and appears to 
be a very prominent feature in the predis- 
position. Its attacks are most frequent 
during the heats of summer in the dog- 
days, and in general commence at midnight. 
On the evening preceding an attack of 
asthma the spirits are often much affected, 
and the person experiences a sense of ful- 
ness about the stomach, with lassitude, 
drowsiness, and a pain in the head. On 
the approach of the succeeding evening, he 
perceives a sense of tightness and stricture 
across the breast, and a sense ofstraitness 
in the lungs, impeding respiration. The 
difficulty of breathing continuing to in- 
crease for some length of time, both inspi- 
ration and exp 'ration are performed slow- 
ly and with a wheezing noise ; the speech 
becomes difficult and uneasy, a propensity 
to coughing succeeds, and the pa'ient 
can no longer remain in a horizontal 
position, beirrtr as it were direatemd with 
immediate suffocation. These symptoms 
usually continue till towards the approach 
of morning, and then a remission common- 
ly takes place ; 'he bivathing'becomes less 
laborious and more full, and the person 
speaks and Coughs with greater ease. If 
the cough is attended -vith an expectora- 
tion of mucus he experiences much re- 
lief, and soon falls asleep. When he 
awakes in the morning, he stiil feels some 
degree of tightness across his breast, al- 
though hi- breathing is probably more 
free and easy, and lie cannot bear the least 
motion, without rendering this more diffi- 
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cult and uneasy ; nei.hcr can he continue 
in lied, unless !us head and shoulders are 
raised to a considerable height, Towards 
evening, he again becomes drowsy, ib much 
troubled with flatulency, in the stomach, 
and perceives a return of the difficulty of 
bre ithing, which continues to increase gra- 
dually, till it becomes as violent as on the 
nignt b fore. After some nights passed in 
tin. way, the tits at length moderate, and 
si 1 11 1 r more considerable remissions, parti- 
cularly when they are attended by a copi- 
ous expectoration in the mornings, and 
thai this continues from time to time 
throughout the day ; and the disease going 
off' at last, the pauent enjoys his usual rest 
by night, without further disturbance. 

Astites. (From ad, and sto, to stand 
near.) A name given by the ancients to 
the prostate glands, because they are situa- 
ted near the bladder. 

ASTRAGALUS. (As^kj^xu?, a cockal, 
or die ; because it is shaped like the die 
used in ancient games.) Ballisftes os : aris- 
trios : talus : quatrio : tetroros : cuvicula 
cavilla : diabebos: peza. 

1. The name of a bone of the tarsus, up- 
on which the tibia moves. Ancle-bone ; also 
called the sling-bone, or first bone of the 
foot. It is placed posteriorly and superior- 
ly in the tarsus, and is formed of two parts, 
one large, which is called its body, the 
other small, like a process. The part where 
these two unite is termed the neck. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in, the 
Linnaean system. Class, Diadelphia, Or- 
der, Decandria, Milk-vetch. 

ASTRAGALUS EXOAPUS. Sltmless 
milk Vetcli. The root of this plant, Astra- 
galus acaulis excapus leguminibut lunatis,Jb- 
liis villnsis of Linnaeus, is said to cure con- 
firmed syphilis, especially when in the form 
of nodes and nocturnal pains. 

Astragalus tragacantha. The system- 
atic name for the plant which affords the 
gum tragacanth. See Tragacantha. 

Astrantia vulgaris. From astrum, a 
star; so called from the siar-like shape of 
its flowers.) Astrantia nigra. The herb 
sanicle masterwort. A rustic purge. 

Astrape. (From as-p*^? 4 '.* corruscr.te.) 
Lightning. Galen reckons it among the 
remote causes of epilepsy. 

Astricta. ("From astringo, to bind) 
When applied to the belly, it signifies cos- 
tiveness ; thus alvus astricta. 

Astringents. See Adstringenis. 

ASTRONOMIA. (From «s-gov, a star, 
and tope*, a law.) Astronomy, or the know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies. Hippocrates 
ranks this and astrology among the neccs- 
sarv studies of a physician, 

hi. Indian myrobalans, or purging 
nut. 

Asugar. jfirugo aris, or verdigrise. 

A.SVOLI. Kuligo,orsoot,an antispasmodic. 

Atac. Nitre. 



Ataxia. (From u., neg. and nto-rm, to 
prder.) Want of regularity in the symptoms 
of a disease, or of the functions of an ani- 
mal bodv, 

Ataxib. (Arab.) . A tenesmus : a dis- 
ease of the eyes. 

Atax.mik. (Arab.) Removal of preterna- 
tural hairs growing under the natural ones 
on the eye-lids. 

Atebbas. A chymical subliming vessel. 

Atecxia. (From *, neg. and nun-tn, to 
bring forth.) Venerea! impotency : ina- 
bility to procreate children. 

Athama:.ta cbetensis. The systematic 
name for the daucus creticus of the phar- 
macopoeias. See Daucus ceticus. 

Athamanta obeoselixum. The sys- 
tematic name for the officinal oreosclinwn. 
See Oreoselinum, 

Atiiavasia (From a, priv. and S-avaTSf, 
death ; so called because its flowers do 
not wither easily ) The immortal plant. 
A name given to tansey : because when 
stuffed up the nose of a dead corpse, it is 
said to prevent putrefaction. See Tanace- 
tum. It means also immortality. The 
name of an antidote of Galen, and another 
of Oribasius : it is the name also of a col- 
lyrium described by ./Etius, and of many 
other compositions. 

Athanob. (Arab.) A chymical di- 
gesting furnace. 

Athara. (From afl«/>, corn.) A panada, 
or pap for children, made of bruised corn. 

Athena. A plaster in much repute 
among the ancients. 

Athexatobium. A thick glass cover 
formerly used for chymical purposes. 

Athenionis catapotium. The name of 
a pill in Celsus's writings. 

Athenippox. Athcnipputn. Diasmyr- 
nes- Tin- name of a collyrium. 

ATHEROMA. (AWa.wx, pulse, pap.) 
An encysted tumour th.t contains a soft 
substance of the consistence of a poultice. 

Atiioxor. (Arab.) A chymical furnace. 

Athtmia. (From *, neg. and S-u/xo?, 
courage.) Pusillanimity. Despondence 
synonymous with melancholia. 

Atixcah. (Arab.) Borax. 

ATLAS. (From utmlm, to sustain, be- 
cause it sustains the head ; or from the fa- 
ble of Atlas, who was supposed to support 
the world upon his shoulders.) The name 
of the first cervical vertebra. This vertebra 
differs very much from the others. (See 
Vertebra.) It has no spinous process which 
would prevent the neck from being bent 
backwards, but in its place it has a small 
eminence. The great foramen of this is 
much larger than that of any other verte- 
bra. Its body, which is small and thin, i*> 
nevertheless firm and hard. It is some- 
what like a ring', and is distinguished into 
\\s great arch, which serves in the place of 
it- bod)') and its small posterior arch. The 
atlas is joined superiorly to the head by 
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ginglymus ; and inferiorly, to the second 
cervical vertebra, by means of'the inferior 
oblique processes and the odontoid process 
by trochoides. 

A'l MOSPHERE. (From dl/uoc, vapour 
and <r<pajpx., a globe. The elastic invisible 
Hum winch surrounds the earth to an un- 
known height and encloses it on all sides. 

Neither the properties nor the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere seem to have occu- 
pied much the attention of the ancients. 

Aristotle considered it as one of the four 
elements, situated between the regions of 
viater and fire, and mingled with two ex- 
halations, the dry and the moist : the first 
of which occasioned thunder, lightning, 
and wind ; while the second produced rain, 
snow, and hail. 

The opinions of the ancients were vague 
conjectures, until the matter was explained 
by the sagacity of 1 laics, and of those phi- 
losophers who followed his c.ireer. 

Bojle proved beyond a doubt, that the 
atmosphere contained two distinct sub., 
stances : — 

1. An elastic fluid distinguished by the 
name of air, 

2. Water in a state of vapour. 
Besides these two bodies it was supposed 

that the atmosphere contained a great vari- 
ety of other substances which wen- continu- 
ally mixing with it from the earth, and 
which often altered its properties and ren- 
dered it noxious or fatal Since the disco- 
very of carbonic acid gas by Dr. Black, it 
has been ascertained that this elastic flu- 
id always constitutes a part of the atmos- 
phere. 

The constituent parts of the atmosphere, 
therefore, are : — 

1. Air 

2. Water. 

A. Carbonic acid gas. 
- 4. Unknown bodies. 

For the properties, composition and ac- 
count of the first, See Air. 

2. Water — That the atmosphere contains 
water, has been always known. The rain and 
dew which so often precipitate from it, the 
clouds and fogs with which it is oft n ob- 
scured, and which deposit moisture on ill 
bodies exposed to them, have demonstrated 
its existence in every age. Even when the 
atmosphere is perfectly transparent, water 
may be extracted from it in abundance by 
certain substances. Tints if concentrated 
sulphuric acid he exposed to air, it gradual- 
ly attracts so much moisture, that its weight 
is increased more than three times : it is 
converted into diluted acid, from which 
the water may be separated by distillation. 
Substances which have the property of ab- 
stracting water from the atmosphere, have 
received the epithet of hygroscopic, because 
they point out the presence of that water. 
Sulphuric acid, the fixed alkalies, muri- 
at of lime, nitrat of lime, and in general 



all deliquescent salts, possess this property. 
The greater number of animal and vegeta- 
ble bodies likewise possess it. Many of 
them take water from moist air, but give 
it out again to the air when dry. 
These bodies augment in bulk when they 
receive moisture, and diminish again when 
they part with it. Hence some of them 
have been employed as hygrometers or 
measurers of the quantity of moisturecon- 
tained in the air around them. This they 
do by means f»f the increase or diminution 
of their length, occasioned by the addition 
or abstraction of moisture. This change 
of length is precisely marked by means of 
an index. The most ingenious and accurate 
hygrometers, are those of Saussure and 
Deluc. In the first, the substance employ- 
ed to mark the moisture is a human hair, 
which by its contractions and dilatations is 
made to turn round an index. In the second, 
instead of a hair, a very fine thin slip of 
whalebone is employed. The scale is di- 
vided into 1000. The beginning of the 
scale indicates extreme dryness, the end 
of it indicates extreme moisture. It 
is graduated by placing it first in air made 
as dry as possible by means of salts, and 
afterwards in air saturated with moisture. 
This gives the extremes of the scale, and 
the interval between thern is divided into 
100 equal parts. 

The water, which constitutes a compo- 
nent part of'the atmosphere, is chymically 
combined with air ; but it exists in two 
different states. A small portion is held 
in solution in the state of water, but by far 
the grea'er proportion is in the state of an 
elastic fluid, whose specific gravity is to 
that of air as 10 to 12, and chymically com- 
bined with air in the same manner as one 
gas is combined with another. As the 
quantity of the water contained in the at- 
mosphere varies considerably, it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain its amount with any degree 
of accuracy. 

3. Carbonic acid gas.— The existence of 
carbonic gas as a constituent part of the 
atmosphere, was observed by Dr. Black 
immediately after he had ascertained the 
natuie of that peculiar fluid. If we ex- 
pose a pure alkali or alkaline earth to'the 
atmosphere, it is gradir lly converted into 
a carbonat by the absorption of carbonic 
acid gas. This fact, which had been long 
known, rendered the inference that car- 
bonic acid gas existed in the atmosphere 
unavoidable as soon as the difference 
beuveen a purr: alkali and its carbonat 
had been ascertained to depend upon that 
acid. Not only alkali-is and alkaline earths 
absorb carbonic acid when exposed to 
the air, but several of'the metallic oxydes 
also. 

Carbonic acid gas not only forms a con- 
stituent part of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, but at the greatest 
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heights which the industry of man has been 
ible to penetrate. Saus6ure found it at 
the top of Mount Blanc, the highest point 
of the old continent; a point covered with 
eternal snow, and not exposed to the influ- 
ence of vegetables or animals. Lime wa- 
ter diluted with its own weight of distilled 
water, formed a pellicle on its surface after 
an hour and three quarters exposure to the 
open air on that mountain ; and slips of 
paper moistened with pure pot-ash, acqui- 
red the property of effervescing with acids 
after being exposed an hour and a half in 
the same place. This was at a height no 
less than 15,668 feet above the level of the 
sea. Humbolt has more lately ascertained 
the existence of this gas in air, brought by 
Mr. Garnerin from a height not less than 
4280 feet above the surface of the earth, 
to which height he had risen in an air- 
balloon. This fact is a sufficient proof 
that the presense of carbonic acid in air 
does not depend upon the vicinity of the 
earth. 

Now as carbonic acid gas is considerably 
heavier than air, it could not rise to great 
heights in the atmosphere unless it entered 
into combination with the air. We are 
warranted, therefore, to conclude that car- 
bonic acid is not merely mechanically mix- 
ed, but it is chymically combined with 
the other constituent parts of the atmos- 
phere. It is to the affinity which exists be- 
tween carbonic acid and air that we are 
to ascribe the rapidity with which it dis- 
perses itself through the atmosphere, not- 
withstanding its great specific gravity. 
Fontana mixed 20,00 cubic inches of car- 
bonic acid gas with the air of a close room, 
and yet half an hour after he could not 
discover the traces of carbonic acid in that 
air. Water impregnated with carbonic 
acid, when exposed to the air, very soon 
loses the whole of the combined gas. 
And when a phial full of carbonic acid gas 
is left uncorked, the gas, as Bergman first 
ascertained, very soon disappears, and the 
phial is found filled with common air. 

It is owing to this strong affinity between 
air and carbonic acid gas, that it is so diffi- 
cult to detect the presence of that gas in 
air by the common tests. Atmospheric air 
does not render lime water turbid, though 
agitated with it ever so long, or made to 
pass through it in ever so great a quantity. 
Neither has it any effect upon the most de- 
licate vegetable blues. The great quanti- 
ty of air with which it is combined, enve- 
lopes it in such a manner that these bodies 
are not powerful enough to abstract it. We 
must employ for that purpose substances 
which have a very strong affinity for that 
acid, as the alkalies, milk of lime, Stc. These 
substances detect its presence by acquiring 
the property of effervescing with acids. 

The difficulty of separating this gas from 
air has hitherto prevented the possibility of 



determining with accuracy the relative 
quantity of it in a given bulk of air ; but 
from the experiments which have been 
made, we may conclude with some degree 
of confidence, that it is not very different 
from 0.01. From the experiments of Hum- 
bolt, it appears to vary from 0.005 to 0.01. 
This variation will by no means appear im- 
probable, if we consider that immense 
quantities of carbonic acid gas must be 
constantly mixing with tiie atmosphere, 
as it is formed by the respiration of anU 
mals, by combustion, and several other 
processes which are going on continual- 
ly. The quantity, indeed, which is daily 
formed by these processes is so great, that 
at first sight it appears astonishing that 
it does not increase rapidly. The conse- 
quence of such an increase would be fatal, 
as air containing 0.1 of carbonic acid ex- 
tinguishes light and is noxious to animals. 
But there is reason to conclude, that this 
gas is decomposed by vegetables as rapidly 
as it forms. 

4. Bodies found tn the atmosphere. — From 
what has been advanced, it appears that 
the atmosphere consists chiefly of three 
distinct elastic fluids united together by 
chymical affinity ; namely, air, vapour, and 
carbonic acid gas ; differing in their pro- 
portions at different times and in different 
places ; the average proportion of each is 
98.6 air 
1.0 carbonic acid 
0.4 water 
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But besides these bodies which may be 
considered as the constituent parts of the 
atmosphere, the existence of several other 
bodies has been suspected in it. It is not 
meant in this place to include among those 
bodies electric matter, or the substance of 
clouds and fogs, and those other bodies 
which are considered as the active agents 
in the phenomena of meteorology, but 
merely those foreign bodies which have 
been occasionally found or suspected in 
air. Concerning these bodies, however, 
very little satisfactory is known at pre- 
sent, as we are not in possession, of in- 
struments sufficiently delicate to ascertain 
their presence. We can indeed detect se- 
veral of them actually mixing with air, but 
what becomes of them afterwards we are 
unable to say. 

1. Hydrogen gas is said to have been 
found in air situated near the crater of vol- 
canoes, and it is very possible that it may 
exist always in a very small proportion in 
the atmosphere ; but this cannot be ascer- 
tained till some method of detecting the 
presence of hydrogen combined with s 
great proportion of air be discovered. 

2. Carbonated hydrogen gas is often 
emitted bv marshes in considerable quanti- 
ties during hot weather. But its presence 
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lias never been detected in air ; so that hi together insufficient for that purpose. He 
all probability it is again decomposed by lias put it beyond a doubt, however, that 



some unknown process 

3. Oxygen g;*s is emitted abundantly by 
plants during the day. There is some rea- 
son to conclude that this is in consequence 
of the property \t hich plants have, of ab- 
sorbing and decomposing carbonic acid 
gas. Now as this carbonic acid gas is 
formed at the expense of the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, as this oxygen is again resto- 
red to the air by the decomposition of the 
acid, and as the nature of atmospheric air 
remains unaltered, it is clear that there 
must be an equilibrium between these two 
processes ; that is to say, all the carbonic 
acid formed by combustion must be again 
decomposed, and all the oxygen abstracted 
must be again restored. The oxygen gas 
which is thus continually returning to the 
air, by combining with it, makes its com- 
ponent parts always to continue in the same 
ratio. 

4. The smoke and other bodies which 
are continually carried into the air by eva- 
poration, &c. are probably soon deposited 
again, and cannot therefore be considered 
with propriety as forming parts of the at- 
mosphere. Rut there is another set of 
bodies, which are occasionally combined 
with air, and which, on account of the pow- 
erful action which they produce on the hu- 
man body, have attracted a great deal of 
attention. These are known by the name 
of contagion. 

That there is a difference between the 
atmosphere in different places, as far as re- 
spects its effects upon the human body, has 
been considered as an established point in 
all ages. Hence some places have been 
celebrated as healthy, and others avoided 
as pernicious, to the human constitution. 
It is well known that in pits and mines the 
air is often in such a state as to suffocate 
almost instantaneously those who attempt 
to breathe it. Some places are frequented 
by peculiar diseases. It is known that those 
who are much in the apartments of persons 
ill of certain maladies, are extremely apt 
to catch the infection ; and in prisons and 
other places, where crowds of people are 



this contagious matter is of a compound 
nature, and that it is destroyed altogether by 
certain agents, particularly hy those gase- 
ous bodies which readily part with their 
oxygen. He exposed infected air to the 
action of various bodies, and lie judged of 
the result by the effect which these bo- 
dies had in destroying the fetid smell of 
the air. The following is the result of his 
experiments. 

1. Odorous bodies, such as benzoin, aro- 
matic plants, &c. have no effect whatever. 
2. Neither have the solutions of myrrh, 
benzoin, &c. in aikahol, though agitated in 
infected air. 3. Pyrolignous acid is equal- 
ly inert. 4. Gunpowder, when fired in in- 
fected air, displaces a portion of it ; but 
what remains still retains its fetid odour. 
5. Sulphuric acid has no effect ; sulphur- 
ous acid weakens the odour, but does 
not destroy it. 6. Acetous acid diminishes 
the odour, but its action is slow and in- 
complete. 7. Acetic acid acts instantly, 
and destroys the fetid odour of infected 
air completely. 8. The fumes of nitric 
acid, first employed by Dr. Carmichael 
Smith, are equally efficacious. 9. Muri- 
atic acid gas, first pointed out as a proper 
agent by Morveau himself, is equally ef- 
fectual. 10. Rut the most powerful agent 
is oxy-muriatic acid gas, first proposed by 
Mr. Cruickshanks, and now employed with 
the greatest success in the Rritish navy and 
military hospitals. 

Thus there are four substances which 
have the property of destroying contagious 
matter, and of purifying the air : but acetic 
acid cannot easily be obtained in sufficient 
quantity, and in a state of sufficient con- 
centration to be employed with advantage. 
Nitric acid is attended with inconvenience, 
because it is almost always contaminated 
with nitrous gas. Muriatic acid and oxy- 
muriatic acid are not attended with these 
inconveniences ; the last deserves the pre- 
ference, because it acts with greater ener- 
gy and rapidity. AH that is necessary is to 
mix together two parts of salt with one 
part of the black oxide of manganese, to 



confined together, when diseases once com- place the mixture in an open vessel in the 
mence, they are wont to make dreadful infected chamber, and to pour upon it two 

parts of sulphuric acid. The fumes of 



havoc. In all these cases it has been sup- 
posed that a certain noxious matter is dis- 
solved by the air, and that it is the action 
of this matter which produces the mis- 
chief. 

This noxious matter is in many cases 
readily distinguished by the peculiarly dis- 
agreeable smell which it communicates to 
the air. No doubt this matter differs ac- 
cording to the diseases which it communi- 
cates, and the substance from which it has 
originated. Morveau lately attempted to 
ascertain its nature ; but he soon found 
the cbymical tests hitherto discovered al- 



oxy-muriatic acid are immediately exhaled, 
fill the chamber, and destroy the conta- 
gion. 

Atochia. (From a, neg. and tcxoc, off- 
spring ; from toto, to bring forth.) Ina- 
bility, to bring forth children. Difficult 
labour. 

ATONIC. Relaxed, diminution of 
strength, weakness, debility. 

ATONY. (From a, neg. and t«v», to 
extend.) A defect of muscular power. 

Atrabiliabi^ capsule. See GlanduU 
renales. 
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Vi k viin.is. IHack bile, or melancholy. 

Atha.chki.is. (From *, priv. and Tf*- 
yyM, the neck.) Short-necked. 

Athai.evk. Viorna, Clematis arthra- 
gene of Theophrastus. The Clematis vital- 
ba of Linnseus. The traveller's joy: a 
common shrub in our hedges. It is said 
to have caustic (nudities and to raise a blis- 
ter when applied to the skin. 

Atramentum sdtokium. A name of 
green vitriol. 

Atuasia. (From *, neg. and rnp-xce, to 
perforate.) Atresia. Imperforation. A 
disease where the anus or genitals have 
not their usual orifice. 

ArnKTAnuM. (From *., neg. and t/uu», 
tf> perforate.) A suppression of urine from 
the menses being retained in the vagina. 

Atrices. (From x, priv. and &pi%, hair.) 
Small tubercles about the anus upon which 
hairs will not grow. Vaselius. 

Atbici. Small sinuses in the rectum, 
which do not reach so far up as to perfo- 
rate into its cavity. 

ATRIPLEX FGETIDA. A triplex olida. 
Vulvaria. Garosmum. Haphex. Chxno- 
fiodium foetidum. lilitum foetid um. Stink. 
ing orach. The very fetid smell of this 
plant, Chenopodium vulvaria .• foliis inte- 
gerriinis rhombeo-ovatis, floribus conglome- 
ratis axilaribus, of Linnaeus, induced phy- 
sicians to exhibit it in hysterical diseases. 
It is now superseded by more active prepa- 
rations. 

Atiuplv.x noRTF.jfsis. The systematic 
name for the atrip/ex sativa of the pharma- 
copoeias. See Atriplex sativa. 

Atriplf.x sativa. The herb and seed 
of this plant, .'llriplex hortensis caule erecto 
lierbaceo, folds triangular Una, of Linnaeus, 
have been exhibited medicinally as anti- 
scorbutics, but the practice of the pre- 
sent day appears to have totally rejected 
them. 

ATROPA. (From Arpomt, the goddess 
of Destiny; so called from its fatal effects.) 
The deadly night-shade. 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynidc. 

Atropa BELi.AnoNv.1. The systematic 
name for the belladonna of die pharmaco- 
poeias. See Belladonna. 

Atropa HA3DHA0ORA. The systematic 
name for the plant which affords the radix 
mandagorx of the pharmacopoeias. See 
Jtfandragora. 

ATROPHIA. See Atrophy. 

1TROPHT. (From**, neg. and rpupa, to 
nourish.) Atrophia. Marasmus. Nervous 
consumption. This disease is marked by 
a gradual wastingofthe body, unaccompa- 
nied either by a difficulty of breathing, 
COUgh, or any evident fever, but usually 
attended with a loss of appetite and im- 
digeation. It is arratv I 



in the class cachexia, and order macrorea. 
There are four species : — 

1. When it takes place from too copious 
evacuations, it is termed atrophia inauito- 
rum ; by others called tabes nutricum ,- — sk- 
daloria ; — d sanguifluxu, &c. 

2. When from famine, atrophia famelico- 
rum. 

3. When from corrupted nutriment, atro- 
phia cacochymica. 

4. And when from an interruption in the 
digestive organs, atrophia del/itium. 

The atrophy of children, is called paida- 
tropia. The causes which commonly give 
rise to atrophy, are a poor diet, unwhole- 
some air, excess in venery, fluor albus, se- 
vere evacuations, continuing to give suck 
too long, a free use of spirituous liquors, 
mental uneasiness, and worms ; but it fre- 
quently comes on without any evident 
cause. Along with the loss of appetite and 
impaired digestion, there is a diminution of 
strength, the face is pale and bloated, the 
natural heat of the body is somewhat di- 
minished, and the lower extremities are 
©edematous. Atrophy, arise from whatever 
cause it may, is usually very difficult to cure, 
and not unfrequently terminates in dx-opsy. 

ATTENUANTS. (Atlenuantia, sc. medi- 
camenta ; from' attenuo, to make thin.) 
Diluents. Those substances are so termed, 
which possess a power of imparting to 
the blood a more thin and more fluid con- 
sistence than it had previous to their exhi- 
bition ; such are, aqua, serum lactis, &c. 

ATTOLLENS AUREM. {Attollens „• 
from attollo, to lift up.) Attollens auriculte 
of Albinus and Douglas ; Superior auris of 
Winslow, and Attollens auriculam of (Jow- 
per. A common muscle of the ear, which 
arises, thin, broad, and tendinous, from the 
tendon of the occipito-frontalis, from which 
it is almost inseparable, where it covers the 
aponeurosis of the temporal muscle ; and 
is inserted into the upper part of the ear, 
opposite to the antihelix. Its use is to 
draw the ear upwards, and to make the 
parts into which it is inserted, tense. 

Attollens oculi. One of the secti-mus- 
cles which lie upon the upper part of the 
globe and pulls up the eye. 

Atthnitus mouuus. (From attono, to 
surprise ; so called because the person falls 
down suddenly.) Attonitus stupor. The 
apoplexy andepdepsv. 

ATTRACTION. ' (From attraho, to at- 
tract. Affinity.) 

The terms attraction, or affinity, and re« 
pulsion, in the language of modern phi- 
losophers, are employed merely as the 
expression of the general facts, that 
the masses or particles of matter have 
a tendency to approach to, or to recede 
from one another, and to unite to, or re- 
pel each other, under certain cireun 
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All bodies have a tendency or power to 
attract each other more or less, and it is 
this power which is called attraction. 

Attraction is mutual, it extends to inde- 
finite distances. All bodies whatever, as 
well as their component elementary par- 
ticles, are endued with it. It is not annihi- 
lated, at how great a distance soever we 
suppose them to be placed from each 
other; neither does it disappear though they 
be arranged ever so near each other. 

The nature of this reciprocal attraction, 
or at least the cause which produces it, is 
altogether unknown to us. Whether it be 
inherent in all matter, or whether it be the 
consequence of some other agent, are 
questions beyond the reach of human un- 
derstanding ; but its existence is neverthe- 
less certain. 

Proofs of attraction. 

That the power of attraction really exists 
is obv.ous from the slightest view of the 
phenomena of nature. It is proved with 
mathematical certainty that the celestial, 
bodies, which constitute the solar system, 
are urged towards each other by a force 
which preserves them in their orbits. It 
is further proved beyond any doubt, that 
this planetary attraction is possessed not 
only by the heavenly bodies as wholes, 
but that it also extends to the smaller par- 
ticles of which they are formed, as may be 
evinced by means of the following experi- 
ments. 

First. — If we place two or more globules 
of mercury on a dry glass or earthen plate, 
and push them gently towards each other, 
the globules will attract each other, 
and form one mass or sphere greater in 
bulk but precisely the same in nature. 

Secondly. — If a plate of clean glass, per- 
fectly dry, be laid on a large globule of 
mercury, the globule, notwithstanding the 
pressure applied to it, continues to preserve 
its spherical form ; if we gradually charge 
the plate with weights carefully, the glo- 
bule will be depressed and become thinner 
and thinner ; but if we again remove the 
weights from the plate, the mercury will 
instantly recover its globular figure and 
push up the glass before it. 

In both these experiments we see that 
there exists an attraction between the par- 
ticles of mercury ; in the first, the globules 
which are in contact with the plate of glass 
leave this substance completely, they at- 
tract each other and form a sphere greater 
in bulk. A mere inert fluid would in any 
case retain the figure it once possessed. It 
could not be endued with a globular form 
unless a real reciprocal attraction among 
its particles, took place, which in the latter 
experiment is still more striking, for it 
there is not only superior to gravitation, 
but actually overcomes an external force. 

Thirdly. — If a glass tube of a fine bore 



be immersed in water, contained in any 
vessel, the fluid will ascend to a certain 
height within the tube above its level, and 
its elevation in several tubes of different 
sizes will be reciprocally as the diameter 
of their bores. 

This kind of attraction which takes 
place as well in vacuo as in the open air, 
has been called capillary attraction. It is 
this attraction which causes water to rise 
in sponge, cloth, sugar, sand, &c. for all 
these substances may be considered as fine 
tubes in which the fluid ascends. 

Remark. — The ascension of fluids in glass 
tubes of a fine bore succeeds best when 
the inside of the tube has been previously 
moistened, which may conveniently be 
done by blowing through it with the mouth. 
And if the water be coloured with a little 
red or black ink, its ascension will be more 
obvious, particularly if the tube be held 
against a sheet of white paper. 

Fourthly. — If two plates of glass prevU 
ously wetted, be made to meet on one side, 
and be kept open at the other, at a small 
distance, by the interposition of a shilling, 
or any other thin substance, and then im- 
mersed in water, the fluid will ascend be- 
tween the two plates unequally. Its upper 
surface will form a curve, in which the 
heights of the several points above the sur- 
face of the fluid will be to one another te- 
ciprocally, as their perpendicular distance 
from the line in which the plates meet. 
The ratio of this attraction is therefore as 
the squares of the increments with which 
the plates open. 

Here then we have two other instances 
that an attraction prevails among the par- 
ticles of bodies. For in both cases part of 
the fluid has left the contiguous mass, con- 
trary to the laws of gravitation. It is 
drawn up as it were, or attracted by the 
tube or plate of glass. 

Fifthly. — If we immerse a piece of tin, 
lead, bismuth, silver, or gold, in mercury, 
and draw it^out again immediately.ihe mer- 
cury will attract the metal, and the lat- 
ter will carry with it a portion of the 
former which will stick to it so ob- 
stinately as to be inseparable by mere 
friction. 

There exists therefore an attraction be- 
tween the different metals brought in con- 
tact with each other. 

Sixthly —If a small stick be dipt in water 
or any other fluid, and drawn out again, a 
drop will be found hanging at the end of it 
of a spherical form. The drop is spherical, 
because each particle of the fluid exerts an 
equal force in every direction, drawing 
other particles towards it on every side as 
far as its power extends. 

Thus the very formation of drops ob- 
viously demonstrates that there must exist 
a cause which produces that effect. This 
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cannot be gravity, for agreeable to expe- 
rience that is rather an obstacle to the 
formation of drops ; since by the weight 
of the particles, large globules resting on 
solid bodies are flattened, and their regular 
spherical form prevented. 

To explain this phenomenon there re- 
mains only the power of attraction, acting 
between the particles of the liquid body ; 
for if it is supposed that the particles of a 
substance reciprocally attract each other 
with equal force, and their aptitude for be- 
ing moved upon one another be great 
enough to overcome any impediment to 
their motion, it follows by the principles of 
mechanics, that the equilibrium of the at- 
tractive forces can only take place when 
the mass has received a globular form. 

Hence it is that all liquid bodies assume 
a spherical figure when suffered to fall 
through the air, or form drops. 
Division of attraction. 
Though we are unable to discover the 
cause of the mutual attraction, experience 
has proved to us that this agency follows 
certain conditions or laws ; for similar 
phenomena always present themselves, 
whenever the circumstances of experiment 
are the same. 

Observation has taught us that attraction 
takes place between bodies of the same 
kind, and bodies of a different kind. The 
first is called attraction of aggregation, also 
corpuscular attraction ; molecular attraction; 
and attraction of cohesion, or the cohesive 
power. 

The latter is termed chymical attraction, 
chymical affinity, or affinity of composition. 
Vttraction of aggregation. 
Corpuscular attraction, or attraction of 
cohesion or a<?gregai ion, is that power by 
means of which the similar particles of 
bodies attract each other, and become uni- 
ted into one mass, without changing in the 
least the chymical properties they possess- 
ed before their union. The bodies may be 
in a solid, fluid, or aeriform state. 

This attraction is different in different 
bodies. It is always in an inverse ratio to 
the power of repulsion, or the quantity of 
caloric interposed between the particles of 
the acting bodies. 

It becomes obvious from this, that the 
agency of attraction of aggregation consists 
in a mere successive and constant accumu- 
lation of similar particles into one mass ; 
and that it produces adherence of surface, 
or apparent contact in the ratio of the sur- 
face. 

This force is inherent in all the particles 
of all bodies (caloric and light perhaps 
excepted;) we tiever find the particles of 
bodies in a detached state, but constantly 
in masses of greater or smaller magnitude, 
made up of an indefinite number of parti* 
6lei iini'ed together by virtue of the force 
of c ihesion. 



The simplest case of the exertion of the 
attraction of aggregation is that, where 
two bodies placed in mutual contact with 
each other form a direct union without 
changing their chymical properties: thus 
if different particles of sulphur be melted 
together, they form a uniform mass or 
whole, the particles of which are held to- 
gether by virtue of the power of attraction 
of aggregation, but the properties of the 
body are not altered. 

The same effect takes place when pieces 
of the same metal, or particles of resin, 
wax, &c. are united in a similar manner. 

The force of this attraction in solid bodies 
may be measured by the weight necessary 
to demolish it. Thus if a rod of metal, 
glass, wood, &c. be suspended in a perpen- 
dicular direction, and weights be attached 
to its lower extremity till the rod is broken 
by them, the weight attached to the rod 
just before it broke is the measure of the 
cohesive force of the rod. 

Laws of attraction of aggregation. 

1. The agency of attraction of aggrega- 
tion acts only at insensible distances ; its 
force increases as the distance of the bodies 
presented to each other decreases, and as 
the surfaces of apparent contact are more 
numerous : thus, if we take two sections of 
a leaden ball, having each a flat and smooth 
surface, and press them forcibly together, 
they will cohere, and a considerable effort 
is necessary to force them asunder : so also 
two plates of glass wetted with a little wa- 
ter to fill up their inequalities, when laid 
together, will cohere ; and two pieces of 
marble having each a flat, smooth, and well 
polished surface, when moistened and slipt 
upon each other with a gentle pressure, will 
unite, and a considerable force is required 
to separate them. But if the two substan- 
ces placed together, be not sufficiently 
smooth or polished, it will be in vain to try 
to cause them to adhere together, for this 
reason that the particles touch each other 
only in a few points ; whereas on the con- 
trary the particles of the former flat and 
smooth surfaces touch each other in many 
points. It has been noticed that a silk-worm's 
thread can be interposed, but not two. 

The pressure of the atmosphere has no 
influence on these experiments, for they 
succeed equally well in vacuo as in the 
open air. 

It is on this account that carpenters 
when they intend to glue pieces of wood 
together, plane the surfaces perfectly 
smooth before they apply the glue : and 
that the surfaces of metals are scraped 
clean before they are soldered, &c. 

Hence the attraction of aggregation al- 
ways vanishes whenever the distance is 
measureable, and becomes exceedingh 
great whenever the distances is exceeding- 
ly diminished ; but the particular raw 
which tills power follows 1, still un 
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as we have no method of measuring 1 either 
the distance at which it acts, or its relative 
intensity. 

2. Attraction of aggregation acts differ- 
ently in different bodies ; according to the 
degree of force with which it acts between 
the particles of matter, the bodies appear 
under different forms. 

It is on this account that rock-crystal, 
flint, diamond, and various other precious 
stones are extremely hard, for the attrac- 
tion of aggregation unites the particles of 
these bodies with a great degree of force. 
Hence a considerable mechanical effort is 
necessary to disunite them. 

In blocks of marble, chalk, lime-stone, 
&c. the particles are held together with a 
force considerably less. In these bodies it 
prevents all relative motion among the par- 
ticles themselves, and hence vlie motion 
of one particle is followed by the motion of 
the whole mass ; or if that is impossible, 
the cohesion is destroyed altogether, and 
the piece breaks. 

The integrant parts of wax, tallow, suet, 
or lard, may be made to change their situa- 
tions, with a less degree of force than the 
former. 

In these substances the motion of one 
particle of the body is not necessarily fol- 
lowed by that of all the rest, neither does 
that motion destroy the cohesion, nor 
break them. 

The particles of water, spirit, and ether, 
move or slide over each other very readily ; 
hence their resistance is considerably less. 
And lastly, vapours, the air of the atmo- 
sphere,and all the gasses,yield to the slight- 
est possible impulse. 

3. Attraction of aggregation may be an- 
nihilated by every effort which tends to 
separate the particles of bodies. 

It need hardly be mentioned that all me- 
chanical forces, such as grinding, cutting, 
filing, rasping, pounding, breaking, &c. are 
of this nature. 

In all these cases the force applied must 
be more than equal to the force of the at- 
traction ; and as it was stated before, that 
the attraction of aggregation acts with dif- 
ferent degrees of force between the parti- 
cles of different bodies, so different degrees 
of force are necessary to destroy that at- 
traction in different bodies : and hence it 
is that chalk is more easily reduced to 
powder than flint ; wood is easier broken 
than lead ; lead easier than iron, &c. 
Chymical affinity. 
Chymical affinity, or affinity of composi- 
tion, is that power, by means of which the 
particles of bodies, whether simple or com- 
pound, attract each other so intimately as 
to produce a uniform whole, totally inse- 
parable by mechanical efforts, and whose 
characteristic properties are often different, 
and sometimes contrary to those of its con- 
stituent parts. 



It is obvious from tins, that the particles 
of those bodies which are united by virtue 
of chymical affinity, form not a mere aggre- 
gate, but an entire new body, which can 
only be altered by the action of another 
chymical power. 

In considering this kind of affinity, it will 
be necessary to state ; — In what manner it 
takes place between the particles of differ- 
ent bodies ; — In what proportion they are 
capable of combining ; — Under what con- 
ditions ; — With what degree of force they 
unite; — And what takes place when a variety 
of different substances are made to act upon 
each other at the same time, under certain 
circumstances and in different proportions. 

Hence chymical affinity is of greater im- 
portance than affinity of aggregation, for 
it takes place in all the complex operations 
ofchymistry. 

Instances of chymical affinity. 

To prove that chymical affinity acts dif- 
ferently from attraction of aggregation ; 
that it takes place between the ultimate 
constituent parts of bodies ; and that it 
produces substances possessing properties, 
frequently very different and sometimes 
contrary to those of the constituent parts, 
the following experiments may serve. 

1. Put into a crucible placed in a coal 
fire, equal parts by weight of sulphur and 
mercury ; stir the two substances together 
for a few minutes, and when the sulphur is 
melted, pour the contents out on a marble 
slab, or a piece of glass previously warmed 
and greased. 

The substance obtained by this means is 
a sulphur ct of mercury, in which the mercu- 
ry and sulphur are united by virtue of 
chymical affinity ; for the compound has 
neither the colour, the splendour, the in- 
flammability, the volatility, nor the spe- 
cific gravity of either of its constituent 
parts ; nor can the sulphur and mercury be 
separated by mechanical means ; they are 
therefore chymically united. 

2. If we melt together two very mallea- 
ble and ductile metals, forjinstance, tin and 
iron, in equal quantities, the compound pro- 
duced will have totally lost the properties 
which its constituent parts possessed be- 
fore their union, for the alloy formed will 
be a brittle metal which may easily be 
broken by the blow of a hammer. 

3. Put two or three teaspoonfuls of an 
aqueous infusion of red cabbage or syrup 
of violets, into a wine glass of water, mix 
it well, and put half the mixture into 
another glass. By adding a few drops of 
sulphuric acid to one of the glasses and 
stirring it, the blue will be changed to a 
crimson ; and by adding an alkali ; for in- 
stance, potash, to the other glass, the blue 
fluid will be changed into a green. 

If we drop carefully down the sides of 
the glass into the green obtained in this ex- 
periment, a few drops of sulphuric acid, 
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rimson will be perceived at the bottom, 
purple in the middle, :ind green at the top. 
On adding a little alkali to the other glass, 
containing the crimson, these colours will 
appear in an inverted order. 

4. When equal parts of muriate of am- 
monia and slaked lime, both substances 
destitute of odour, are intimately blended 
in a stone mortar, a very pungent gas (am- 
monia) becomes evolved. 

5. Water impregnated with ammonia 
and concentrated muriatic acid, both fluids 
of a strong odour, when mixed together in 
proper proportions, instai.tly lose their 
odour, and form a fluid void of smell, (mu- 
riate of ammonia.) 



Law V.— The agency of chymieal affinity 
existing between two or more bodies may 
be dormant, until it is called into action by 
the interposition of another body which fre- 
quently exerts no energy upon any of them 
in a separate state. 

Law VI. — The ratio of the energy of 
chymieal affinitv acting between various 
bodies, is different in different substances. 

Law VII. — The agency of chymieal af- 
finity is either limited, or unlimited in cer- 
tain bodies ; in other words, chymieal af- 
finity is capable of uniting bodies in defi- 
nite, or in indefinite proportions. 

Zow VIII. — The energy of the chymieal 
affinity of different bodies is modified in 



6. Into a saturated solution of muriate of proportion to the ponderable quantities of 



lime, let fall gradually concentrated sul 
phuric acid, a quantity of pungent vapour 
will become disengaged, (muriatic acid 
gas,) and from the two fluids will thus be 
produced an almost solid compound, call- 
ed sulphate of lime. 

7. Let equal parts of fresh crystallized 



the bodies placed within the sphere of ac- 
tion. 

Such are the leading laws which regulate 
chymieal affinity ; they may be demonstra- 
ted by experiments. 

I. Chymieal affinity can exert its action 
between a number of bodies simple or 



acetat of lead and acidulous sulphate of compound, and unite them chymically into 
alumine and potash, be rubbed together in- one whole ; 



timately in a stone mortar, the saline 
mixture will soon become soft, and lastly 
fluid. 

A like effect is produced by treating in 
a similar manner equal parts of crystallized 
nitrate of ammonia and sulphate of soda. 

A solid alloy of mercury and bismuth, 
and another composed of lead and mercu- 
ry, on being triturated together, instantly 
become fluid. 

It is obvious from this, that when chymi- 
eal combination takes place, the com- 
pound which is formed does not possess 
properties merely intermediate between 
those of its component parts, but has acqui- 
red others more or less new. This however 
does not hold good in all cases. There are 
various combinations in which the proper- 
ties of bodies are only slightly altered. 
Laws of chymieal affinity. 



There are an infinite variety of com- 
pounds, consisting of three, four, five or 
more simple substances in nature ; and art 
can also effect combinations in which there 
are many simple bodies chymically united 
into one whole. 

It frequently happens that various sepa- 
rate bodies presented to each other in a flu- 
id, unite and form a single mass, which 
possesses all the characters of a homogene- 
ous compound, and which retains these 
characters till its composition has been al- 
tered by chymieal means. 

A considerable number of triple salts 
are known, which consists of three differ- 
ent substances ; for instance, the common 
alum of commerce consists of sulphuric 
acid united to alumine and potash or soda. 
The salt formerly called microcosmic salt, 
or phosphate of soda and ammonia, consists 



Observation has shown that affinity of of phosphoric acid united to soda and am- 



composition offers certain invariable pheno- 
mena, which being founded on a great num- 
ber of facts are regarded by chymists as 
laws, and may be reduced under the fol- 
lowing heads : 

Lata I —Chymieal affinity can exert its 
action between a number of bodies, simple 
or compound, and unite them chymically 
into one whole. 

Law II. — The efficacy of chymieal affini- 
ty is in an inverse ratio to that of attrac- 
tion of aggregation. 

111. — The agency of chymieal affini- 



monia, &c. When the oxygenated muri- 
ate of mercury is precipitated by the pre- 
cise quantity of carbonate of soda which is 
requisite to effect its decomposition, the 
precipitate obtained contains muriatic acid, 
carbonic acid, and oxyd of mercury in 
excess, 

It is a well known fact, that two, three, 
or more metals may be fused together so 
as io produce compounds whose properties 
are widely different from those of the con- 
stituent parts. 

Melt together in an iron ladle or crucible, 



lyi influenced by temperature; its action is eight parts of bismuth, five of lead, and 



either accelerated, retarded, prevented, or 
rendered efficacious. 

Law IV. — Chymieal affinity is accompa 
nied by a change of temperature at the in 
stant of its action. 



three of tin, the fusibility of the metals 
will thus be altered, for the alloy melts at 
212° Ffchr. A spoon or any other utensil 
formed of this compound will therefore 
melt in water kept boiling. 
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If in a similar manner an alloy be made 
of lead, tin, bismuth, and mercury, their 
proportions being two, three, five, and one, 
the compound produced melts at a heat 
even less than that of boiling water. 

A composition of lead, zinc, and bismuth, 
in equal parts may be kept in fusion upon 
paper over a lamp. 

II. The .-fficacy of chymical affinity is in 
an inveise ratio to that of corpuscular at- 
traction :— 

The cohesion of the particles of a body 
is owing to the mutual affinity existing be- 
tween them. It is this force which must 
be overcome by the action of the substance 
which has a tendency to combine with those 
particles chymically. Chymical affinity 
therefore does not become stronger as the 
affinity of aggregation becomes weaker, it 
becomes only more efficacious ,■ the absolute 
powers remain the same ; the effect pro- 
duced by that agency increases, be- 
cause the resistance opposed to it de- 
creases. 

Remark. — It is from this law that it was 
formerly inferred that some or at least one 
ofthf bodies should be in a state of fluidity. 
This however is by no means necessary. 
It is in general true, that the weaker the 
attraction of aggregation is, the more easily 
chymical affinity takes place, as may be 
evinced by means of the following experi- 
ments : 

Let any quantity of dry carbonate of 
soda and tartareous acid be minp.led to- 
gether, and put the mixture into a wine- 
glass, no chymical change will be produ- 
ced ; but if water be added, or either of 
the salts be previously dissolved, a violent 
effervescence ensues, and a chymical union 
is obtained. 

The water added is of use merely to over- 
come the resistance which arises from the 
cohesion of the particles of the salts intend- 
ed to be brought into the sphere of action, 
or to increase their mutual contact. 

If we let fall a crystal, or lump of fluor 
spar (fluate of lime) into concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, no sensible action will take 
place, both the sulphuric acid and the fluate 
of lime remain unaltered ; but if the former 
be reduced to powder, and then brought 
into contact with the acid, a considerable 
action instantly takes place, the sulphuric 
acid unites to one of the constituent parts 
of the fluor spar, namely, to the lime, and 
its other constituent part, the fluoric acid, 
becomes disengaged in the state of white 
vapour, or fluoric acid gas. 

If crystallized sulphate of alumine, or 
sulphate of soda, and acetate of lead are 
brought into contact with each other, the 
individuality of these bodies will not be 
destroyed, that is to say, no chymical 
change will take place ; but if they be inti- 
mately rubbed together in a, mortar, the 



two solids will act upon each other and 
form a fluid. 

It is obvious therefore that in order to 
facilitate chymical affinity, the attraction 
of aggregation must be broken ; the bodies 
intended to be chymically united must not 
be presented to each other in their mass of 
contact, but mechanically divided, or redu- 
ced to the smallest moleculat possible : 
hence liquids combine with mor^- facility 
than solids, or even than a solid and a liquid, 
and in like manner vapours combine with 
rapidity and ease. 

HI. The agency of chymical affinity is 
influenced by temperature. Its action is 
either aceeleraied, retarded, prevented, 
or rendered efficacious : — 

If we expose phosphorus in an open ves- 
sel to the action of the atmosphere, a 
chymical union will take place between the 
phosphorus and one of the constituent parts 
of the atmosphere, namely, the oxygen 
gas ; the phosphorus will gradually (but 
very slowly) disappear and become con- 
verted into a fluid called phosphorus 
acid. 

But if we heat the vessel containing the 
phosphorus, the latter will take fire, and 
become converted into a yellowish white 
substance, which in a short time is changed 
into an acid analagous to the former. 

If equal quantities of muriate of ammo- 
nia and carbonate of magnesia are mixed 
with six or eight parts of water, and suffer- 
ed to stand for some time exposed to the 
ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, 
a mutual decomposition of the two salts 
will take place. For if the mixture, and 
the fluid which passes, are left to evaporate 
spontaneously, muriate of magnesia, and 
carbonate of ammonia will be obtained. 
On the contrary, 

If equal quantities of muriate of magne- 
sia and carbonate of ammonia be exposed 
to a temperature of 200° in abmit four 
parts of water, the products obtained are, 
muriate of ammonia and carbonate of 
magnesia. 

if muriate of soda and sulphate of mag- 
nesia be mixed together in any proportion, 
and exposed to a temperature below zero, 
they decompose each other, and muriate of 
magnesia and sulphate of soda are formed, 
but no decomposition takes place at a tem- 
perature above 30°. 

Muriate of soda and acidulous sulphate 
of alumine and potash, exhibit precisely 
the same phenomena. 

If ardent spirit and a solution of salt 
and water be mixed together, the com- 
pound formed is a real chymical union ; but 
if we carefully heat the flnid, the caloric 
applied will be divided between the three 
ingredients according to their respec- 
tive affinities ; the union will be broken, 
for the ardent spirit will first be- 
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come volatilized, and tlie union of the salt 
and water remain unaltered. On increasing 
the temperature, the water will escape in 
the form of vapour, and the salt will be 
left behind. 

There are numerous cases in which an 
increase of temperature is essentially ne- 
cessary to determine bodies to unite. If 
mercury be exposed to oxygen gas at the 
common temperature of the atmosphere, 
the corpuscular attraction subsisting be- 
tween its particles is sufficient to prevent 
combination. But if the mercury be heat- 
ed to a certain degree, the force which 
kept its particles united will become an- 
nihilated, and Ft then combines with the 
oxygen which is present. 

Again, if the oxyd of mercury thus form- 
ed be exposed to a higher degree of tem- 
perature, the union is demolished, and the 
quick-silver re-appears in its metallic state. 

Hence it is obvious that the action of 
caloric favours the union of the oxygen and 
mercury, in consequence of the diminution 
of the mutual affinity of the parts ; but at 
length, by augmenting this difference, it 
again breaks the union, or renders the com- 
bination impossible. 

That increased temperature augments 
the power of chymical union, the solutions 
of salt and water afford instances of. 

A larger quantity of salt is soluble in a 
given quantity of water at a high, than at a 
low temperature, and this larger quantity 
of salt is again separated by cooling. 

IV. Chymical affinity is accompanied by 
a change of temperature at the instant of 
its net ion : — 

When equal parts of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid and ardent spirit are mingled 
together, the mixture in a few minutes be- 
COtnea so hot as to render the vessel in- 
supportable to the hands. 

If four parts of sulphuric acid of com- 
merce, and one part, by weight, of water, 
be mixed together, each at the tempera- 
ture of 50°, the mixture immediately ac- 
quires a temperature of about 300°. 

All the dense acids, ammonia, and ar- 
dent spirit, when mixed with water, have 
the property of raising its temperature re- 
markably: and the same is the case when 
alkalis are introduced into concentrated 
acids. On the contrary, in many instances 
cold is produced : — 

Take one ounce and a half of muriate of 
ammonia and a like quantity of nitrate of 
potash ; reduce each of these salts sepa- 
rately to a powder, and blend them inti- 
mately together : having done this, mix 
them "gradually in a plass basin, or other 
thin glass vessel, with four ounces of wa- 
1 he result will he, that the cold pro- 
duced will smk a thermometer immersed 
in it, to 36° Fahr. A new edition of the 
same quantity of salts will cool it to 14°, 



which therefore will freeze water in a glass 
tube that is immersed in it, without the 
useofsnoworice. If the water used in a first 
process be used to rednce other water and 
salts to the temperature of about 32°, and 
these be applied to the performance of a 
second experiment, the temperature may 
be lowered to 4° below 0°. 

A number of experiments have lately 
been made to produce artificial cold by 
means of such freezing mixtures. The most 
complete set of this kind are those of 
Pepys, Lowitz and Walker. 

V. The agency of chymical affinity be- 
tween two or more bodies may lie dormant, 
until it is called into action by the inter- 
position of another body, which frequently 
exerts no energy upon any of them in a se- 
parate state. 

From this law originates what was former- 
ly called disposing affinity, or that case in 
which two or more bodies are incapable of 
uniting, until the agency is called into action 
by the addition of a third body, which exerts 
no sensible affinity upon either of them. 
This may be proved in the following manner. 

Water is a compound of hydrogen and 
oxygen ; phosphorus is a simple body ac- 
cording to our present state of knowledge. • 
If these be presented to each other, no 
chymical union will take place ; but if we 
add to them an alkali, and then apply heat, 
the water will become decomposed ; that 
is to say, part of the phosphorus will unite 
to the oxygen of the water, and form phos- 
phoric acid, and the other part will be dis- 
solved in the hydrogen gas and appear as 
phosphorated hydrogen. 

Here the alkali acts as the substance re- 
quisite to favour the mutual action, or to 
give the disposing affinity. 

If iron and water be brought into contact 
with each other no perceptible change will 
be produced ; but if a little sulphuric acid 
be added to the water and iron, a violent 
effervescence will take place, the water 
will become decomposed, hydrogen gas 
will be evolved, and the iron become dis- 
solved in the acid. 

In this case the sulphuric acid is the con- 
dition necessary to accelerate the chymical 
action. 

VI. The ratio of the energy of chymical 
affinity acting between various bodies, is 
different in different substances. 

This is the most important law of chymi- 
cal attraction. As beginners will find it 
rather difficult to understand what passes 
in this more complicated agency, they 
must remember, that the combination 
which is effected between two or more 
bodies by virtue of chymical affinity be- 
comes broken whenever we present to the 
compound another body, which has an at- 
traction to one of the constituent parts of 
the compound, superior to that attraction 

*N 
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by which they were Isold together: the 
bodies, therefore, between which the strong- 
est a trac ion prevails, combine, and tiie 
rest .ire disengaged, thus : — 

If muriatic acid be poured either on 
pure barytes, or on its carbonate, the 
barytes will be dissolved and the com- 
pound will be muriate of barytes, which 
compound is held together by the force of 
affini'y existing between the muriatic acid 
and .he barytes. On letting fall into this 
solution a few drops of sulphuric acid, an 
immediate change of principles takes place; 
the whole quantity of the muriatic acid 
which was combined with the barytes be- 
comes disengaged, and the sulphuric acid 
unites to the baryies with a force equal to 
their affinity, minus that of the muriatic 
acid. 

Again, if pure silver be dissolved in pure 
nitric acid, the silver will rem in united to 
the jcid, till another body is presented to 
it winch iias a greater lorce of attr iction to 
one of die constituent parts of the com- 
poun , ; lor instance, if mercury be added 
to this solution of silver, the mercury Will 
be dissolved, and the silver becomes pre- 
cipitated or disengaged The supernatant 
fluid will then be a solution of mercury in 
nitric acid. | 

If to the before obtained solution of 
mercury in nitre acid, a piece of heet 
lead be presen.ed, die lead will be dissol- 
ved, a id the mercury become precipitated. 
The fluid will then be a solution of lead in 
nitric acid. 

If in this solution of lead, a thin slice of 
copper be suspended, die copper will be 
dissolved, and tile lead will become di>en- 
g.ig. (i. The fluid now is a solution of cop- 
per in nitric acid 

If in this solution of copper, a thin sheet 
of iron be kept immersed, the iron will be 
dissolved, and the copper become precipi- 
tated. The fluid now is a solution of iron in 
nitric acid 

If to this solution of iron, a piece of zinc 
be pr sented/the zi .c will be dissolved, 
and the iron become precipitated. The 
solution then consists of zinc and nitric 
acid. 

If to this solution of zinc in nhric acid 
some ammonia be gradually added, the am- 
monia will join to the acid, and the zinc 
will be precipitated. The solution will 
the'i be nitrate of ammonia. 

I to this solution of nitrate of ammonia, 
some lime-water be added, the ammonia 
wdl become disengaged (and manifest it- 
sell by a pungent 'dour) and the solution 
will be nitrate of lime. 

If 'O Ids solution of nitrate of lime some 

oxalic acid be added, the lime will be pre- 

cipii red, and what now remains will be 

merel nitric acid. 

We see from these experiments, that 



different bodies have different degrees of 
affinity for one and the ,ame substance, 
which" can only be learnt from observation 
and experiments. 

VII. The agency of chymical affinity is 
either limited or unlimited ; in other words, 
chymical affinity is capable of uniting 
bodies in definite, or in indefinite pro- 
portions :-- 

Experience has convinced us that in all 
bodies there are certain precise limits of 
combinations beyond which their action 
cannot pass, mimely a minimum, and a 
maximum ; it remains still to be ascertamed 
how bodies can combine within these limits. 

If we attend to what is known at pre- 
sent, we are forced to acknowledge that 
this law comprehends several modifications, 
which may be arranged under the following 
classes. 

1. Chymical affinity unites several bodies 
in any proportion whatsoever; their combi- 
nation is therefore unlimited ; for instance, 

If water and ardent spirit be mingled to- 
gether in any quantity, a chymical combi- 
nation ensues ; for the compound obtained 
has always a specific gravity different from 
the mean specific gravity of the fluids 
combh ed. Its bulk is likewise not the 
arithmetical mean of the fluids in a sepa- 
rate state. 

Tl e s ine is the case when liquid acids 
and water, or acids md ardent spirit, are 
combined together. 

2 Chymical affinity combines several 
bodies to a certain extent or maximum 
only. 

To this class belong all those bodies 
which are cap .hie of saturation. 

If we takf a quantity of any of the dense 
acids diluted with water, for instance, sul- 
phuric acid, and let fall into it a solution of 
an alk li, for example soda, by a little at a 
time, and examine the mixture after every 
addition of the alkali, we find for a con- 
siderable time it will exhibit Ihe proper* ies 
of an acid, it will have a sour taste, and 
convert vegetable blue colours into red ; 
but if we continue to add greater quanti- 
ties of soda, these acid properties will 
gradually diminish, and at last disappear 
altogether At that point i he combination 
is at an end, it. has reached its maximum 
in this case ; for if we continue to add 
more alkali, the mixture will gradually ac- 
quire alkaline properties ; it will convert 
blue vegetables into green ; it will have a 
urinous or alkaline taste, &c. These 
properties will become stronger, the great- 
er the quantity of the soda is which is 
added. 

Again, take muriatic acid, and let fall 
into it gradually carbonate of lime, or 
magnesia ; an effervescence will take place. 
For a chymical union ensues between the 
acid and the lime, or magnesia, and the 
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carbonic acid, the other constituent of 
these bodies, becomes disengaged. But if 
we continue the addition of the Lime, Or 
magnesia, until il produces no further 
effervescence, no chymicaJ union will he ob- 
tained ; the lime will fall to the bottom 
unaltered, tor the combination is at its 
maximum. 

I is on tins account that water can only 
dissolve a certain quantity of salt ; ardent 
spirit a certain quantity of resin, 8cc 

The union ot oxygen and hydrogen be- 
longs likewise to tins class. 

3. Chymical affinity is capable of uniting 
different bodies m two, three, or more pro- 
portions ; each of these combinations pro- 
duces compounds, possessing peculiar pro- 
perties. 

This peculiarity of combination is highly 
important. 

II is owing to this circumstance that both 
nature and art produce substance9 of the 
same principles only combined in differ- 
ent proportions, which possess peculiar 
properties, widely different from each 
other. 

An instance of this law may be seen in 
the following experiment : 

Introduce one ounce of copper filings 
into lour ounces of muriatic acid, contain- 
ed in a medicine-phial of eight ounces capa- 
cdy, cork it well, and let it stand undis- 
turbed ; the acid will soon acquire a green- 
ish colour, which becomes deeper in pro- 
portion as the copper becomes dissol- 
ve d ; but in a few days if the bottle be 
now and then agitated, the colour va- 
nishes, and the solution at last becomes 
colourless. 

If we now invert the bottle in mercury, 
or water, and remove the cork under that 
fluid, a quantity of the mercury will rush 
in : an evident proof that part of the air 
contained in the phial has disappeared. 

If we examine the remaining air, we shall 
find that it is incapable of supporting flame, 
and that it is n arly deprived of all its oxy- 
gen. If we now open the phial, the solu- 
tion becomes again green and colourless 
as before. 

The rationale of these phenomena is this : 
The quantity of oxygen which is present in 
the confined quantity of air in the empty 
part of the phial, combines with the copper 
to a certain degree, which then hecomes 
soluble in the acid, and exhibits the green 
solution. 

This oxyd is gradually decomposed, 
more copper is dissolved, and the solution 
bet unes colourless If more oxygen be 
adm tted, the solution becomes green again 
as before. 

Ylll. The energy of the chymical affini- 
ty of different bodies is modified in propor- 
tion to the ponderable quantities of the 
■substances [laced within the sphere of 
action. 



It is obvious, from this, that the deno- 
mination of elective affinity is erroneous; 
since it supposes the union of one to ire 
substanoe with another, in preference to a 
tini'l. Hut this is not the case; a mere 
division of action takes place in instances 
of this kind; that is tosav, the substances 
ac according to the quantity existing with- 
in the sphere of activity. The excess of 
quantity is capable of compensating for 
the deficiency of the force of affinity. — 
When, therefore, a compound body of two 
substances is acted on by a third, tha part 
of the compound which is the subject of 
combination, is divided between the two 
remaining, not only in proportion to their 
respective degrees of affinity, but also ac- 
cording to their ponderable quantities, so 
that bv varying ibis in either, the effect 
produced will be varied. 

Thus Bert hoi let has proved, that in all 
eases a Large quantity of a body is c.tp..ble 
of abstracting a portion of another, from a 
small portion ol a third, how weak 
the affinity between the first and second 
of these bodies may be, and how strong 
soever the affinity between the second and 
third. Thus potash is capable of abstract- 
ing part of the acid from oxalate of lime, 
phosphate of lime, and carbonate of lime. 
Soda and time d compoi-e partially sulphate 
of potash. Nitric acid subtracts part of 
til/ base from oxalate of lime, &.C. 

The following experiment, advanced by 
Berthollet, will prove this more clearly. 

If equal parts, by weight, of sulphate of 
barytes and potash be boiled, in a small 
quantity of water, to dryness, it will be 
found that the sulphuric acid has been di- 
vided between the two bases in the com- 
pound ratio of their mass, and their force 
of affinity. The greater part ot the sul- 
phate of barytes will be found undecompo- 
sed ; a small quantity or barytes will be 
found at liberty ; most of the potash will 
also be unconib.ned, but a certain portion 
will be united with the sulphuric acid which 
the ban tes has lost, >" the form of sulphate 
of potash. 

It is not merely in the instance stated 
here that this division of one body between 
two others, according to their respective 
masses and affinities, takes place, there 
being scarcely any example to the contrary. 

And as the affinities ol bodies vary with 
their masses, it is obvious that, when we 
speak of the affinities of bodies, we ought 
to consitler them as always acting in certain 
determinate proportions. 

Aiaxte. (From «*;;•», to dry.) A dry 
disease, proceetling from a fermentation in 
the stomach, described by Hippocrates de 
Morbis. 

Auams. The same. 

'i ex. (From *»£•*, to be proud/ 
The neck, which, in the posture of pride is 
made stilfand erect. 
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Auditory nerve. See Nervus auditorius 
and Portia mollis. 

Auditory passage. See Meatus auditori- 
us externus and internus. 

Augustum. An epithet given to several 
compound medicines. 

Auliscos. (From a.vxos, a pipe.) A 
catheter, or clyster-pipe. 

Autos. The same. 

AURA. (From am, to breathe.) Any 
subtile vapour, or exhalation. 

AURA EPILEPTICA. A sensation 
which is felt by epileptic patients, as if a 
blast of cold air ascended from the lower 
parts towards the heart and head. 

AURA SEMINIS. The extremely sub- 
tile and vivifying portion of the semen vi- 
rile, that ascends through the Fallopian 
tubes, to impregnate the ovum in the ova- 
rium. 

Aura vitalis. So Helmont calls the 
vital heat. 

Auraxtii bacc-e. Seville oranges. See 
Aurantium. 

Aukantti coiitex. See Aurantium. 

AURANTIUM. (So called ab aureo co- 
lore, from its golden colour, or from Aran- 
tium, a town of Achaia.) Aurantium hispa- 
lense. Malus aurantia major. Malus au- 
rantia. AurantTum vulgare. Malus auran- 
tia vulgaris. Mala autea. Chrijsomelea. 
Nerantia. Martianum pomum. Poma au- 
rantia. Seville orange. This plant is the 
citrus aurantium of Linnaeus: — petiolis ala- 
tis foliis acuminatit. Class, Polyadelphia. 
Order, Icosandric. The China and Seville 
orange are both only varieties of the same 
species ; the latter is met with in our 
pharmacopoeias ; and the jto-wers, leaves, 
yellow rind, a.nd juice, are made use of for 
different medical purposes. 

The flowers, /lores naphce, are highly odo- 
riferous, and are used as a perfume ; they 
are bitter to the taste; they give their taste 
cud smell both to water and to spirit, but 
most perfectly to rectified spirit of wine. 
The water which is distilled from these 
flowers, is called aqua florum naphce. In 
distillation, they yield a small quantity of 
essential oil, which is called oleum vel es- 
sentia neroli : they are brought from Italy 
and France Orange flowers were, at one 
time, said to be a useful remedy in con- 
vulsive and epileptic cases ; but experi- 
ence has not confirmed the virtues attribu- 
ted to i hem. 

The leaves have a bitterish taste, and 
yield, by distillation, an essential oil ; in- 
deed, by rubbing them between the fingers 
and the thumb, they manifest considerable 
fragrance. They have been applied for the 
same purposes as the flowers, but without 
success, 

The yellow rind of the fruit, freed from 
the white fungous part, has a grateful aro- 
matic flavour, and- a warm, bitterish taste. 
Infused in boiling jvater, it gives out nearly 
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all its smell and taste ; cold water extract! 
the bitter, but very little of the flavour. In 
distillation, a light, fragrant, essential oil 
rises, without the bitter. Its qualities are 
those of an aromatic and bitter. It has 
been employed to restore the tone of the 
stomach, and is a very common addition to 
combinations of bitters, used in dyspepsia. 
It has likewise been given in intermittents, 
in a dose of a drachm, twice or thrice a day. 
It is also much celebrated as a powerful 
remedy, in menorrhagia, and immoderate 
uterine evacuations. Its expressed oil is 
essence of Bergamot. 

The juice of Seville oranges is a grate- 
ful acid, which, by allaying heat, quenching 
thirst, promoting various excretions, and 
diminishing the action of the vascular 
sanguiferous system, proves extremely use- 
ful in both ardent and putrid fevers ; 
though the China orange juice, as impreg- 
nated with a larger proportion of sugar, 
becomes more agreeable, and may be taken 
in larger quantities. The Seville orange 
juice is particularly serviceable as an antis- 
corbutic, and alone will prevent or cure 
scurvy in the most apparently desperate 
circumstances. In dyspepsia, putrid bile 
in the stomach, both lemon and orange 
juice are highly useful. 

Aurantia Curassavextia. Aurantium 
Ctirassavense. Curassoa, or Curassao ap- 
ples, or oranges. The fruit so called seem 
to be the immature oranges, that by some 
accident have been checked in their growth. 
They are a grateful aromatic bitter, of a 
flavour very different from that of the peel 
of the ripe fruit, and without any acid ; 
what little tartness they have when fresh, 
is lost in drying. Infused in wine, or bran- 
dy, they afford a good bitter for the sto- 
mach. They are used to promote the dis- 
charge, in issues, whence their name of 
issue peas, and to give the flavour of hops 
to beer. 

AURICULA. (Dim. of auris, the ear.) 
The external ear, upon which are several 
eminences and depressions, as the helix, 
antihelix, tragus, antitragus, conch,e auricu- 
Ice, schapha, and lobidus. 

AURICULA JUD^. Fungus sambuci- 
nus Agaricus. Auricula: forma. Jew's 
ears. A membranaceous fungus, Pcziza 
auricula ; concava rugosa au'riformis, of 
I innxus, which resembies the human ear. 
Its virtues are adslringent, and when em- 
ployed, (by some its internal use i s not 
thought safe,) it is made into a decoction, 
as a gargle for relaxed sore throats. 

Auricula muris. See Pilosella. 

Auriculjr cordis. The auricles of the 
heart. See Heart. 

AURICULARIS. (Auricularis, sc. digi- 
tus: from auris, the ear.) The little 
finger ; so called because people generally 
put it into the ear, when the hearing is ob- 
structed. 
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\ihh;\. (A wagoner. Lat.) A ban- 
dage for the sides ; so called because it is 
made like the traces of a wagon horse. 
Galen. 

Ai BIOO. {.Ill aureo colore: from its 

yellow colour.) The jaundice. St-v Icterus. 

\i Kini.Mi \ i ; m. (From aurum, gold, 

vientum, paint ; so called from its 

colour and us um to painters. Yellow or- 

piment. Sec Arsenic. 

AUltlS. (From aura, air, as being the 
medium of hearing.) The ear, or organ of 
hearing.) See Ear. 

Auris levator See Levator auris. 

Auuisc Ai.rii;"ii. (From auris, the- ear, 
and scalpo, to scrape.) Ah instrument for 
ing the ear. 

Aurum sorses. The wax of the ears. 

AuniuM tinnitus. A ringing noise in 
the ears. 

Auiiugo. The jaundice. 

Ai-uum. Gold. 

Aurum nomzo.NTALF.. Oil of cinnamon 
and sugar. 

AuiiiM LF.mosuM. Antimony. 

Auni.M misiv'.m. A preparation of tin, 
sulphur, sal-ammoniac, and quick-silver. 

Aurum potaiiila. Gold dissolved and 
mixed with oil of rosemary, to be drank. 

Auncs Braziliaxsis. Calamus aro- 
Hiaticus. 

Autiikmi'.uox. (From auros, himself, 
and MMget, a day.) A medicine which gives 
relief, or is to be administered the same 
day. 

Air i.mioTOMis. One who cuts him- 
self for the stone. 

Autocrateia. The healing power of 
nature. Hippocrates. 

Autopsia. (From iotqc, himself, and 
tn-lofxit to sec.) Ocular evidence. 

Ai'TOi'inos. (From ainoc, itself, anel 
■nrt/£cc, wheat.) Bread maele with the meal 
ot wheat, from which the bran has not been 
removed. Galen, 

\\i \ui . A .Molucca tree, of a caustic 
quality. 

.^ wsis. Avante. Indigestion. 

AYKI.LAN V. (From Melta, or avella, 
a town in Campania, where they grew.) 
The hazel nut. 

Avkli.ana cathartica. F>arbadoes nuts. 
A purgative. 

Avellana M.xicana. Cocoa and cho- 
nut. 

A\ li wv puroatrix. Garden spurge. 

ViMiiMiM mi-mi. i. The pyramidal 
muscles of the abdomen. 

A YEN A. (From a-oeo, to covet ; be- 
cause cattle are so fond of it.) The oat. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Trianaria. Order, 
Thlgynia. 

I lie pharmacopceial name of the oat. 

Avei Linncus. It is the seed 

which is commonly used, and called the 
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oat. There are two kinds of oats : the 
black and the white. They have similar 
virtues, but the black ate chiefly sown for 
horses. They are le,s farinaceous, and 
less nourishing, than rice, or wheat; yet 
afford a sufficient nourishment, of easy di- 
gestion, to such as feed constantly on them. 
In Scotland, and some of the Northern 
counties ol England, oats form the chief 
bread of the inhabitant . They are 
much used in Germany ; but, in Norway, 
oat bread is a luxuiy, among the common 
people. Gruels, made with the Hour, 
or meal, called oatmeal, digest easily. 
have a soft mucilaginous quality, by which 
they obtund acrimony, and are used for 
common drink anel food in fevers, inflam- 
matory disorders, coughs, hoarseness, 
roughness, and exulceration of the fauces; 
and water-gruels answer all the purposes of 
Hippocrates' pi if an. Externally, poul- 
tices, with oatmeal, vinegar, and a very 
little oil, a: e good for sprains and bruisM. 
Stimulant poultices, with the grounds of 
strong beer, mixed up with oatmeal, are 
made for tumours, &c. of a gangrenous 
tendency. 

Avkna sativa. The systematic name 
for the arena of the pharmacoperias. See 
Avena. 

Avknjk skmina. See Jivena. 
Avens, common. See Garyophyllata. 
Avicenma tomf.ntosa. The systematic 
name for the planl which affords the Ana- 
antlium orientate of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Anacarilium orientate. 

Avioatu pear. This elelicious fruit, the 
produce of the Laurus persea of Linnaeus, 
when ripe, melts in the mouth like marrow, 
winch it greatly resembles in flavour. It is 
supposed to be the most nutricious ol all thtfc 
tropical fruits, and grows in \ast abun- 
elance in the West Indies and New Spain. 
The unripe fruit have but little taste; yet, 
being very salubrious, are often eaten with 
salt and pepper. The sailors, when they 
arrive at the Havannah, and those parts, 
purchase them in great quantities ; ancj, 
chopping them into small pieces, with 
green capsicums and a little salt, regale 
themselves heartily with them. They are 
esteemeel also tor their antidysenteric quali- 
ties, and are prepareel in a variety of ways 
for the tables of the rich. 

AXILLA, (.l.nlla, at zi I, Heb. Scaliger 
deduces it from ago, to act ; in this man- 
ner, ago, axo, axa, axula, axilla.) The ca- 
vity under the tipper part of the arm, called 
the arm -pit. 

Axillary arteries. Arteriic axillares. 
The axillary arteries are continuations of 
the subclavians, and give oft", each of them, 
in the axilla, four mammary arteries, the 
subscapular, and the posterior and anterior 
circumflex arteries, which ramify about 
the joint. 
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Axillary kerve. Articular nerve. A 
branch ot the brachial piaxus, and some- 
times of the radial nerve. It runs out- 
wards and backwards, around the neck of 
the humerus, and is lost in the mucies of 
the scapula. 

Axillary veins. Vena aociUares. The 
axiiian veins receive me biood from 
tlit; Veins of the arm, and evacuate it mio 
the subclavian vein. 

Axis. (From ago, to act.) See Denta- 
tus. 

AXUN'GIA. (From axis, an axle-tree, 
and unguo, to anoint.) Hugs lard. 

Axungia cukata. Punricd hog's lard. 

AXVNGIA HE SllMMIA. Mai TOW . 

Azac (Arab.) Gum ammoniac. 

Azamar. Native cinnabar. Vermil- 
lion. 

Azkd. A fine kind of camphire. 

AZOT. (From a, priv. and £s», to live ; 
because it is unfit for respiration.) See 
Nitrogen. 

Azot, GASEtttfs ox yd of. See Nitrogen, 
gaseous oxydof. 

Azoth. An imaginary universal re- 
medy. 

Azuit. Alum. 

AzraiDM. Quicksilver, sulphur, and 
sal-ammoniac. 
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AziGESf (From et, priv. and £«#»> « 
yoke) The os phenoides was so called, 
because it has no tellow. 

Azygos. (From a, priv. an 1 £o>°r, a 
joke; because it has no fellow.) Seven] 
single muscles, veins, bones, &c. are so 
called. 

A/.ygos morgagni. A muscle of the 
mouth. 

Azygos processus. A process of h e 
os sphaenoides. 

Azygos i:vul.c. F 'cilat o- s t aphilinus of 
Douglas. Staphilinus, or EpistapfnUmu of 
Winslow. A muscle ot the uvula, which 
arises at one extremity of the suture nrhich 
joins the palate bone*, runs down t!ie whole 
length of the velum and uvula, resembling 
an ear.ih-worm, and adhering to the tendons 
of tiie circumflexi. It is inserted into the 
tip of the uvula. Its use is to raise the 
uvula upwards and forwards, and to short- 
en it 

Azygos vein. Vena azygos. Vena sine, 
pari. This vein is situated in the rigl t ca- 
vil) of the thorax, upon the dorsal verte- 
brae. It receives the blood from the verte- 
bral, intercostal, bronchial, pericardiac, 
and diaphragmatic veins, and evacuates it 
into the vena cava superior. 
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33 iBUJsiCAMTJS. (From £»£«£&>, to Speak 
inarticulately.) The incubus, or night- 
mare; so called because, in I his disorder; 
- on is apt to make an inarticulate 
and cm, •used noisi . 

Bacca monspeliensjs. S> e Baccharis. 

Baccalia. (a baccharum copi&, be- 
cause it abounds in berries.) The bay, or 
laurel-tree. 

Baccjb bermudenses. See Saponaria 
cucvla. 

Bacc.u junipeki. Juniper berries. See 
Juniperu* 

ll.ircn lauri. Laurel berries. See 
Laurus. 

Btccas NOTiLANDitj.. The fruit of the 
lluhus arcticus o< Linnaeus : foliis alternatis, 
caule inermi mrijloro. Th<\ are recom- 
mended by Linnac is as possessing an- 
tiseptic, refrigerant, and antiscorbutic 
qualities. 

Baccas pisc»torije. See Cocculus in- 
dicus 

BACCHARIS, (From iWc/ius, wine ; 
from its fragrance resembling th it 
liquor.) Bacchar. Bacca manspeliensis. 
Carry za tenia Jjioscoridis, Mupalorium. The 



plant so called is the Inula dysentertca of 
Linnaeus. Ploughman's spikenard. Great 
fleabane. It is sweet-scented, and the 
roots smell like cinnamon, and arc said to 
powerfully emmenagogue, and the leave) 
moderately astringi nt, 

Bach er's riLLS. PiluLe totiicce Bacheri. 
A celebrated medicine in France, employed 
forthe cure of dropsies. Their principal 
ingredient is the extract of melampodium, 
or black hellebore. 

Bacchia (From bacchus, wine ; be- 
cause it generally proceeds from hard 
drinking and intemperance.) Gutta rosa- 
cea. A name given by Linnaeus to a pink 
pled face. 

Baccui.t. Is used, by some writers, for 
a particular ki?>d of lozenges, shaped into 
litt le short rolls. Hildanus likewise \uts 
it for an instrumei t in surgery. 

Bacoba. The Banana. 

Badiaoa. A kmd of sponge usually 
sold in Russia, the powder of which is said 
tot ke away the livid marks of blows and 
bruises within a tew hours, Ii is only de- 
scribed b\ Bauxbaum, and its nature 16 
not properly understood. 
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Uaihan Binsir. The seed -of a tree 

winch prows in China, and smelH like ani- 
geed, 'l"li«-- Chinese (and Hutch, in imita- 
tion of them) sometimes use the badiane 
to pive their tea an aromatic taste. See 
ini um tttUatum. 

Badizj a<iua. See Rath water. 

K.vnfu.M'M skmkn. Indian aniseed. 

Baducca, (Indian. ) A species of cap- 
paris. 

1. U17.CH1 'i. An antidote. 

Etaos. (K»w.) In Hippocrates it means 
few ; but in I*. Agineta, it is an epithet for 
a poultice. 

BAGNTGGE WELLS. \ saline mine- 
ral spring in Louden, resembling- the 
Epsom mineral. In most constitutions, 
three half-pints is considered a full dose for 
purging. 

Barrio. (From bagno, Ital.) A bathing 
or swe«ting-house. 

Raiif.i c oyoi.lt. Ray takes it to b&the 
dreca, or Fanfel 

B\hf.i. sciiuli. An Indian tree; the 
Genista spinosa T71tU.cn ; a decoction of 
tin- r iota of win h i- diuretic. The leaves, 
boiled and sprinkled in vinegar, have the 
same effect, according to Hay. 

II11 \c White 'ead. 

Bala. The plantain tree. 

Hikva macrocxphala. (BaAsuvct from 
&*.xxoe, to cast, from its power in r. s'ing 
up water 1 and /unx^KKpuxot -, from /utx^cc, 
long, and )t*»**a 'i hea'I ; from 'he length 
of i's head.) The system.. tic name of a 
species of whale. 

Mi'.u.ivriM OLEUM, OU <if the b-T-nut. 

Haiamu 'stkvum. (From /3*xavoc. a 
nut, 'nd xitravcv 1 chestnut ; so called from 
its ftiberous root.) The bunium bulbocas- 
tanum, or earih-nnt. 

I? » 1 vnos. Ba'anus. (From 0*\\u. to 
cast ; bee Use h sheds its fruit upon the 
ground ) 1. An acorn. 

2. Hippocrates, in his Treatise de AfFec- 
tionibus, expresses by it the oak. 

3 Theonhr.istus uses it sometimes, to 
express any glandiferous tree. 

4 From the similitude ofform, this word is 
tisedto express suppositories and pessaries. 

5. A name of the plans penis. 

BALAUSTIUM. (Fron £uwc, various, 
and auu, to dry ; so called from the vs- 
riety of its colours, and its becoming soon 
drv ; or from /?*ar*vo>, to germinate.) Titi- 
lanstia A large r.is:--likc flower, of a 
red colour, the produce of the plant from 
which we obtain the granatum. See Gra- 
natitm. 

BALBUTIES. (From frt&fa, to stam- 
mer; or from <W/W, IK l> to stammer.) A 
defect of speech ; properly, that sort of 
stammering where the patient sometimes 
hesitates, and immediatelv af'er, sp>--ks 
precipitately. It is the Pscllistnus Balbu- 
tieru of Cullen 
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Ralista. (From /2at^», to cast.) The 
astragu us, a b ne of the loot, was former- 
ly called os babs as, because the ancients 
used to cast it from their slings 

Balmoney, Sei .M^um athamanticum. 

Balm. See Uflissa. 

Balm of (Ulead. See JWoldavica. 

Halm of Jlltcca. See Balsamum Gilea- 
dense. 

Balm, Turkey . See Moldavica. 

Ballots, (From Banket, to send forth, 
and »f. an-oc, the ear ; because it sends 
forth flower- like ears ) Ballota Stinking 
hoieh'und. A nettle-like plant. The 
baBote nigra of Lnnjeus 

BALNEUM. A b.ith, or bathing-house. 
Se- Rath. 

Balneum animai.k. The wrapping any 
part of an animal, just killed, round the 
body, or a limb. 

BALNEUM ARENiE. A sand-bath for 
chymical purposes. See /<aih. 

BALNEUM CALIDUM. A hot-bath. 
See Bath. 

BALNEUM FRIGIDUM. A cold bath. 
Sec Bath. 

BALNEUM MARLE. Balneum maris. 
A warm water b ith. Si e Bath 

BALNEUM MEDICATl/M. A bath 
impr gnaied with drugs. 

Balnfum BICCTJM, Balneum cinereum. 
\ dry bath, either with ashes, sand, or iron 
filings. 

Balneum bulphuksum. A sulphur 
bath 

BALNEUM TEPIDUM. A ba'h heated 
from 93 to 96 1 r 98 deg. of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer 

BALNEUM VAPOUIS. A vapour 
bath. 

B 1 LOON. ( BaVon or bahn, French ) 
A large glass --■ < iver in tie form of a hol- 
low globe. Porcertain chymical operations 
bottom are mi.de with two necks, placed 
opposite to each other; one to receive the 
neck of a retort, and the other to e. tev 
the neck of a second balloon : this appara- 
tus is called enfiladed balloons. Their use 
is to increase the whole space of the re- 
ceiver, because any number of tbes'- may- 
be adjusted to each other. The only on^: 
of these vessels which is generally used, is 
a small oblong balloon with two necks, 
which is to be luted to the retor\ and to 
1he receiver, or great balloon,- it serves to 
remove this receiver from the body of the 
furnace, and to hinder it from being too 
much heated. 

BALSAM. (Balsamum. From baai 
tnmum, Hebrew.) The term balsam was 
anciently applied to any strong-scented, na- 
tural vegetable resin of about the fluidity 
of treacle; inflammable, not mi=cible 
with water, without addition, and sup- 
posed to be possessed of man\ medical vir- 
tues. All the turpentines, the Peruvian 
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balsam, copaiba balsam, &c. are examples 
of ir.tur.il balsams. Besides, many medi- 
cines compounded of various resins, or oils, 
and brought to this consistence, obtained 
the name of balsam. Latterly, however, 
the term has been restricted to those resins 
which contain the Benzoic acid. Of tbese 
only three a;-e commonly known, the gum 
benzoin, balsam of Tolu, or Peru, and 
storax. 

Balsam apple, male. The fruit of the 
momordica elaterium of Liinaeus. It is the 
fkcula of the fruit of this plant, which af- 
fords the elaterk.m of the shops. 

Balsam, artificial. Compound medi- 
cines are thus termed which are made of a 
balsamic consistence and fragrance. They 
are generally composed of expressed or 
ethereal oils, resins, and other solid bodies, 
which give them the consistence of butter. 
The basis, or body of them, is expressed 
oil of nutmeg, and frequently wax, butter, 
&c. They are usually tinged with cinna- 
bar and saffron. 

Balsam Canary. See Moldavica. 

Balsam of Canada. See Balsamum Cana- 
dense. 

Balsam of Copaivx. See Balsamum Co- 
paiva:. 

Balsam, natural. A resin, which has 
not yet assumed the concrete form, but 
still continues in a fluid state, is so called, 
as common turpentine, balsamum copaiva, 
peruvianum, tolutanum, &c. 

Balsam, Peruvian. See Balsamum Peru- 
vianum, 

Balsam of sulphur. See Balsamum sul- 
phuris. 

Balsam of Tolu. See Balsamum tolutanum. 

Balsam, Turkey. See Moldavica. 

Balsamatio. (From balsamum,& balsam.) 
The embalming of dead bodies. 

Balsamf.a. (From balsamum, balsam.) 
The balm of Gilead fir ; so called from its 
odour. See Balsamum canadense. 

Balsamel^on. (From balsamum, bal- 
sam, and M.ctMv, oil.) Balm of Gilead, or 
true balsamum Judaicum. 

Balsam oleum. Balm of Gilead. 

BALSAM1CA. (Balsamica, sc. medica- 
menta ; from @&yva.y.ov , balsam.) Balsamics. 
A term generally applied to substances of 
a smooth and oily consistence, which pos- 
sess emollient, sweet, and generally aro- 
matic qualities. Hoffman calls those me- 
dicines by this name, which are hot and 
acrid, and also the natural balsams, stimu- 
lating gums, &c. by which the vital heat 
is increased. Dr. Cullen speaks of them 
under the joint title oi'balsamica et resinosa, 
considering that turpentine is the basis of 
all balsams. 

Balsamifera Braziliensis. The bal- 
sam copaiba tree. 

Balsamifeua I:sdicana. The Peruvian 
balsam tree 



BALSAMITA MAS. (Prom balsamum.) 

Jialsamita major. Tanacetum hortensc. 
Costus hortorum. Costomary, or alecost. 
The plant which bears this name in the 
pharmacopoeias, is the Tanacetum balsamiti 
of Linnaeus -.—foliis ovatis, integris serratis. 

A fragra .t-smelling herb, somewhat like 
that of mint ; formerly esteemed as a cor- 
roborant, carminative, and emmenagogue. 

Balsamita fu;minea. See .igeratum. 

Balsamita lutea. The polygonum per- 
sicaria of Linnaeus. See Persicaria. 

Balsamita minor. Sweet maudlin. 

Balsamita major. See Balsamita 
mas. 

BASAMUM. (From baal samen, Heb. 
the prince of oils.) A balsam. See Bal- 
sam. 

Balsamum JEgyptiacum. See Balsam- 
um Gileadeuse. 

Balsamum Americanum. See Balsam- 
um Peruvianum. 

Balsamum anobynum. A preparation 
made from tacamahacca, distilled with 
turpentine and soap liniment, and tincture 
of opium. 

Balsamum alfinum. See Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum antiaonii. A remedy 
formerly applied to cancer. 

Balsamum arc.v.i. A preparation com- 
posed of gum-elemi and suet. 

Balsamum Asiaticum. See Balsamum 
Gileadense. 

Balsamum Braziliense. See Balsam- 
um copaibie. 

BALSAMUM CANADENSE. Canada 
balsam. Balsam of Canadian fir. One of 
the purest turpentines, procured from the 
Pinus balsamea of Linnaeus, and imported 
from Canada. For its properties, see Tur- 
pentines. 

Balsamum cephalicum. A distillation 
of oils, nutmeg, cloves, amber, &c. 

Balsamum commendatoris. A com. 
position of storax, benzoe, myrrh, aloes, 
&c. 

BALSAMUM COPAIBA. (Many of 
the Americans call all odoriferous resins 
and sweet-scented gums, copal ,- and the 
word iba, or iva, is the name for a tree ; 
hence copaiva ) Balsamum Braziliense. 
Balsamum copaiba. Balsamum de copaibu. 
Balsamum capivi. Copaiba. 

Copaiba balsam is a yellow resinous 
juice, of a moderately agreeable smell, 
and a bitterish biting taste, very perma- 
nent on the tongue. The tree which af- 
fords it, is the Copaifera officinalis of Lin- 
naeus. Class, Decandria. Order, Mom- 
gynia. It is obtained by making deep in- 
cisions near its trunk, when the balsam 
immediately issues, and, at the proper 
season, flows in such abundance, that 
sometimes, in three hours, twelve pounds 
have been procured. The older tree 
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the beat balsam, and yield it two Balsamum Guisona. The same as bal- 

or tlirce times in the same year. The samum anodynum. 

ii supplied by tlie young and vigo- Balsamum IIcngaricum. A balsam 

lous trees, which abound with the most prep, red from a coniferous tree on the 

juice, is crude an I watery, and i*, there- Carpathian mountains, 
(ore, accounted less valuable. While flow- Balsamum Jubaicu*. See Balsamum 

ing from the tree, this balsam is a colour- Git adenm. 

Ie>s fluid; in time, however, it acquires a Ha.lsamum Locatelli. ( Locate Hi ; so 

yellowish tinge, a:id the consistence of called from its inventor LucateUaa.) Bal' 

oil ; but, though by age it has been found tamum Lucatelli. A preparation made of 

thick, lik'.- honey, yet it never becomes oil, turpentine, wax, and red Saunders-} bow 

solid, like other resinous fluids. By dis- disused; formerly exhibited in coughs of 

filiation in water, the oil is separated from long standing. 

in; and, in the former, dictate and Balsamum mas. The herb costmary. 

smell of the balsam are concentrated. If See Jhi'.iamitamas. 
the operation h) casefully performed, about Balsamum* Mecca. See Balsamum 

, ilf of the balsam rises into the re- Gileadense. 

ceiver, in the form of oil. The balsam Balsamum Mexicanum. See Balsamum 

unites with fixed and volatile oils, and Peruvianwn. 
with spirit of wine. It is given in all dis- Balsamum novum. A new balsam from 

of the urinary organs, when no in- a red fruit in the West Indies, 
(lamination is present. In gieets, and in Balsamum odohifehum. A preparation 
gonorrhoea, it was once a favourite reme- of oil, Wax, and any essential oil 
dy, but is now disused. In diseases of the BALSAMUM PERTJVIANUM. (From 
kidneys i'. is sbll employed, though less its country, Peru.) I'utZ'ichill. Indian, 
frequently than usual ; and in hemorrhoids Mexican, and American balsam. Carbareiba 
it Is occasionally trusted. The dose is from is the name of the tree from which, ac- 
20 to 30 drops, twice or three times a day, cording to Piso and Ray, it is taken, 
mixed with water, by means of an egg, or It is the Myroxylon peruiferum of Lin- 
other mucilage. The balsam Of copaivat is nxus, which grows in the warmest pro- 
occasionally adulterated with turpenine, vinces of South America, and is remarkable 
but its virtues are not greatly injured by the for its elegant appearance. Every part ot 
fraud. 

Balsamum bmbriosum. A prepara- 
tion of aniseed. 

Balsamum genuinum axti quorum. 
See .'.' Gileadense. 

BALSAMUM l.lLl'.ADEXSK. Bal- 
samum remdnum anttgtnrum Bulsameleon. 
.am. Balsamum Asiati- 
cwn. Balsamum Judiacum. Balsamum 



the tree abounds with a resinous juice; 
even the leaves being full of transparent 
resinous points, like those of the orange- 
tree. 

Balsam o( Peru is of three kinds ; or ra- 
ther, it i* one and the same balsam, having 
three several names : 1. The balsam of in- 
cision; 2. The dry balsam ; 3- The balsam 
of lotion. The virtues of this balsam, as 
Syriacum. Batsatrtum e Mecca Bals.imum a cordial, pectoral, and restorative siimu- 
al/iim. Oleum balsami. Opobulsamum. laht, and tome, are by some thought to be 
dtamum Balsam, or balm of Gdead. very great It is given with advantage from 



A resinous juice, obtained by m king in- 
cisions into the bark of the Amyris Gilea. 
densis of Linnaeus :— 'film tentatis integer- 
pedunculis uwjloris laterulibus. Class, 
Order, Monngynia. The tree 



5 to 10 or 15 drops for a dose, in dj spepsia, 
atonic gout, in consumptions, asthmas ne- 
phritic complaint?, obstructions of the vis- 
cera, and supp I the menses. It is 
best taken dropped upon sugar. The y< Ik 



Laneouslf, particularly near to of an egg, or mucilage of gum-arabic, will, 

Mecca, on the Asiatic side of the Red S a. indeed, dissolve i' ; it may, by that way.be 

The juice of die fruit is termed carpobalsa- made into an emulsion ; and it is les> acrid 

mam in the pharmacopoeias, and that of the in that form than when taken singly. It 

woodai •'"• Thehest is often made an ingredient in boluses and 

sort is a spontaneous ej electuaries, and enters into two of the of- 

.\ is held in so high estimation by fieinal compositions: the tinetura balsami 

the Turks, that it is rarely, if ever, to ha fieiuviani compositi, and the trochisci gly- 

th genuine among us. The medicinal •:. Eternally, it is recommended 

of the genune balsam or' Gilead, as a useful application to relaxed ulcers, 

highly rated, undoub edly with not*dispose<j io h 

mush exaggeration. The common balsam Balsamum Prrsicum. A bal 

1] ued; but its qualities storax, benzoe, myrrh, and 

seem bo be *erj similar to those of the bal- aii i j. 

saraof Tola, with perhaps more acrimony. Balsamum rackasiba. This balsam, 

j from 15 to 50 drops. which is inodorous when coid, but of a 

Balsamum ouai acinus. Balsam of smeM approaching to that of Toln balsam 

Peru and spirits of wine. when heated, is brought from India in 
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gourd-shells. It is slightly bitter to the 
taste, and adheres to the teeth, on chewing. 
It is supposed to be one of the factitious 
balsams, and is scarcely ever prescribed in 
this country. 

Balsamum samech. A factitious balsam, 
composed of tartar, dulcified by spirits of 
wine. 

Balsamum saponaceum. A name given 
to the preparation called opodeldoc. 

Balsamum satursi. The remedy so 
named is prepared by dissolving the ace- 
tate of lead in oil of turpentine, and di- 
gesting the mixture till it acquires a red 
colour. This is found to be a good remedy 
for cleansing foul ulcers ; but it is not ac- 
knowledged in our dispensatories. 

Balsamum styracis Bknzoini. Gum- 
benjoin is so called See Benzoinum. 
Balsamum succijji. Oil of amber. 
Balsamum sulphuris. A solution of 
sulphur in oil. 

Balsamum sulphuris anisatum. Balaam 
of sulphur, and oil of anise-ed. 

Balsamum sulphuris Barbadense, Sul- 
phur boiled with Barbadoes tar. 

Balsamum sulphuris crassum. Thick 
balsam of sulphur. 

Balsamum suLPiiunis terebinthina- 
tum. This is made by digesting the sulphur 
with oil of turpentine, and, in the latter, 
adding the oil of aniseed. They are now 
confined to veterinary medicine. 

Balsamum sulphuris simplex. Sulphur 
boiled with oil. 

Balsamum Syriacuw. The balm of 
Gilead. See Balsamum Gileadense. 

BALSAMUM TOLUTANUM. Balsam 
of Tolu. The tree Toluifera balsamum 
of Linnxus, from which this balsam is 
procured, grows in South America, in the 
province of Tolu, behind Carthagena, 
whence we are supplied with the balsam, 
which is brought to us in little gourd -shells. 
The balsam is obtained by making incisions 
into the bark of the tree, and is collected 
into spoons, which are made of black wax, 
from which it is poured into proper vessels. 
It thickens, and in time becomes concrete : 
it has a fragrant odour, and a warm 
sweetish taste. It dissolves entirely in al- 
cohol, and communicates its odour and 
taste to water, by boiling. It contains 
acid of benzoin. This is the mildest of all 
the balsams. It has been used as an ex- 
pectorant ; but its powers are very incon- 
siderable, and it is at present emplojed 
principally on account of its flavour some- 
what resembling that of lemons. It is di- 
rected, by the pharmacopoeias, in the sy- 
vupus Tolutanus, tinctura Tolu tana, and 
syrupus balsamicus. 

Balsamum traumaticum. Vulnerary 
balsam. A form of medicine prescribed in 
the London Dispensatory, intended to sup- 
ply the place of the tincture commonly 
called Friar's balsam, so famous for curing 



old ulcers. The London College bavfl 
named it Tinctura Bcnzoini composita. 

Balsamum universale. A name given 
to the unguentum saturninum of old phar- 
macopoeias. 

Balsamum verum. See Balsamum Gilea- 
dense. 

Balsamum viride. Linseed-oil, turpen- 
tine and verdigrise, mixed together. 

Balsamum vit^e Hoffmanni. Beaume 
de vie. An artificial balsam, so named 
from its inventor, and composed of a great 
variety of the warmest and most grateful 
essential oils, such as nutmegs, cloves, la- 
vender, &c. with balsam oi Peru, dissolv- 
ed in highly rectified spirit of wine ; bu<- it 
is now greatly abridged in the number of 
ingredients, and but little used. 

Balzoinum. The gum-benjamin. 

Ba mb alio. (From ^a/j£mvo>, to speak 
inarticulately.) A person who stammers, 
or lisps. 

Bamboo. (Indian.) The young shoots 
of the arundo dumbos of Linnxus, which are 
prepared by the natives of both Indies 
with vinegar, garlic, pepper, 5tc. into a 
very excellent pickle, whicli promotes the 
appetite, and assists digestion. 

Bamia moschata. See Abelmoschus. 

Bamier. The name of a plant common 
in Egypt, the husk of which they dress 
with meat, and, from its agreeable flavour, 
make great use of it in their ragouts. 

Ban arbor. The coffee-tree. 

BANANA. (Indian.) Bananeira. Ft- 
coides. Ficas Indica. Jtfusa fructu cucu- 
merino breviori. Senoria. Vacxira. The 
Banana, or Plantain-tree. The most remark- 
able species of this genus of plants are, 

1. The paradisaica, or plantain. 

2. The musa sapientum, or banana-tree. 

Both are among the most important pro- 
ductions of the earth. The first sort is cul- 
tivated in all the islands of the West-In- 
dies, where the fruit serves the Indians for 
bread ; and some of the white people also 
prefer it to most other things, especially to 
the yams and cassada bread. This tree is 
cultivated, on a very extensive scale in 
Jamaica; without the fruit of which, Dr. 
Wright says, the island would scarcely be 
habitable, as no species of provision would 
supply then- place. Even flour, or bread 
itself, would be less agreeable, and less 
able to support the laborious negro, so as 
to enable him to do his business, or to keep 
in health. Plantains also fatten horses, 
cattle, swine, dogs, fowls, and other do- 
mestic animals. The leaves, being smooth 
and soft, are employed as dressings after 
blisters. The water from the soft trunk is 
astringent, and employed by some to check 
diarrhoeas. Every other part of the tree is 
useful in different parts of rural economy. 
The leaves are used as napkins and table- 
cloths, and are food for hogs. The second 
sort, musa sapientum, or banana-tree, dif- 
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few from the paradisiaca, in having its 
stalks marked with dark purple stripes and 
spots. The fruit is shorter, straighter, and 
rounder; the pulp is softer, and of a more 
luscious taste. It is never eaten green ; 
but, when ripe, it is very agreeable, either 
eaten raw or fried in slices, as fritters, and 
is relished by all ranks of people in the 
West Indies. Both the above plants wer* 
carried to the West Indies from the Cana- 
ry Islands ; whither, it is believed, they had 
been brought from Guinea, where they 
grow naturally. 

Hvnwkiiia. See Banana. 

Bancia. The Elaphoboscum, or wild 
parsnip. 

BANDAGE. Deligatio. Fascia. An 
apparatus consisting of one or several pieces 
of linen, or flannel, and intended for co- 
vering or surrounding parts of the body for 
surgical purposes. Bandages are either 
simple or compound. The chief of the 
simple are the circular, the spiral, the 
uniting, the retaining, the expellent, and 
the creeping. The compound bandages 
used in surgery, are the T bandage, the 
suspensory one, the capistrurn, the eigh- 
teen-tail bandage, and others to be met 
with in surgical treatises. 

Bandura. A plant which grows in Gey- 
Ion, whose root is said to be astringent. 

Bangue. Bange. A species of opiate 
in great use throughout the East, for its 
intoxicating qualities. It is the leaf of a 
kind of wild hemp, growing in the countries 
of the Levant, and made into powder, pills, 
or conserves. 

Banica The wild parsnip. 

Basilia. See Vanilla. 

Banilas See Vanilla. 

Baobab. Bahobab. A species of the 
genus of plants called by Linnaeus Atlanso- 
ma. It grows mostly on the west coast of 
Africa, from the Niger to (he kingdom of 
Benin. The bark is called lalo ,• the ne- 
groes dry it in the shade, then powtler and 
keep it in little cotton bags, and put two 
or three pinches into their food. It is mu- 
ciliaginous, and powerfully promotes per- 
spiration. The mucilage obtained from this 
bark is a powerful remedy against the epi- 
demic fevers of the country that produces 
these trees ; so is a decoction of the dried 
leaves. The fresh fruit is as useful as the 
leaves, for the same purposes. 

Baptic a coccus. Kermes berries. 

Baptisterium, (From finnlce, to im- 
merge.) A bath, or repository of water, to 
wash the body. 

Bai'tistiu-im. (From &ar]ai, to dye.) 
A species of wild mustard ; so called from 
its reddish colour. 

Babac, (Prom borak, Arabian, splendid.) 
Barach pant. Nitre. According to Ru- 
landuSj nitrum salts. 

Bar vs. (Arabian.) In M. A. Severi- 
ma, it is synonymous withAlphus, or Leuce. 



Barathrum. (Arabian.) Any cavity or 
hollow place. 

BARBA. (From barbarus, because wild 
nations are usually unshaven.) 1. The 
beard of man. 

2. Some vegetables have the specific 
name of barba, whose ramifications are 
bushy, like a beard, as barba jovis, &c. 

Barba aro-wis^ The arum. 

Barba cupri.e'. The ulm.iria. 

Barba hirci. The tragopogon. 

Barba jovis. Jupiter's beard, of the 
silver bush. Also a name of the semper- 
vivum majus, and of a species of an- 
thyllis. 

Barbadoes cherry The fruit of the 
Mulphigia glabra of Linna:us, resembling 
the inferior of our cherries. 

Barbadoes nut. See Ricinus major, 

BARBADOES TAR. (So named from 
the island -from which it is chiefly pro- 
cured.) The use of this article in medicine 
is limited to its external application, at 
times, in paralvtic ca^es. 

Barb area. (From S>. Barbary, who is 
said to have found its virtues.) The leaves 
of th.s plant, Erisymum barbarjsa : faliis 
lyratis, extimo subrotundo of Linnaeus, may 
be ranked among the the antiscorbutics. — 
They are seldom used in practice. 

Barbaria. Barbaricum. An obsolete 
term formerly applied to rhubarb, 

Barbaross.k piluea. Barbarossa's pill. 
An ancient composition of quicksilver, rhu- 
barb, diagridium, musk, amber, &c. It was 
the first internal mercurial medicine which 
obtained any re«d credit. 

Barbarux. The name of a plaieter in 
Scribonius Largus. 

Barbatina. A Persian vermifuge seed. 

Barbel. Barbo. And obi ng fUh re- 
sembling the pike, the eating of whose roe 
often brings on the cholera morbus. 
Barberry. See Berberis. 

Barbota. The barbut. A small river- 
fish. It is remarkable for the size of its 
liver, which is esteemed the most delicate 
part of it. 

BARB-ANA. (From bardus, foolish ; be- 
cause silly people are apt to throw them 
on the garments of passengers, having the 
property of sticking to whatever they 
touch ) Arctium. Betonica. Britannica. 
llaphis. Burdock. The plant so called 
in the pharmacopoeias, is Arctium lappa : 
—foliis cordatis, inerndbus, petiolatis, of 
Linnaeus. It grows wild in uncultivated 
gr iitnds. The seeds have a bitterish sub» 
acrid taste: they are recommended as very 
efficacious diuretics, given either in the 
form of emulsion, or in powder, to the 
quantity of a drachm. The roots taste 
sweetish, with a slight austerity and bit- 
terness : they arc esteemed aperient, diu- 
retic, and sudorific ; and are said to act 
without irritation, so as to be safely ven- 
Decoctiona 
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of them have of late been used, in rheuma- 
tic, gouty, venereal, and other disorders; 
and are preferred hy some to those of sar- 
saparilla. Two ounces of the roots are to 
be boiled in three pints of water, to a 
quart; to this, two drachms of variolated 
kali have been usually added. Of this de- 
coction, a pint should be taken every day, 
in scorbutic and rheumatic cases, and 
when intended as a diuretic, in a shorter 
period. 

BAREGE WATER. The small vil- 
lage of B. rege, celebrated for its thermal 
w. ters, is situated on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, about half way between the Me- 
diterranean and the Bay of Biscay. The 
hot springs are four in number. They have 
all the same component parts, but differ 
somewhat in their temperature, and in the 
quantity of sulphur, the hottest being most 
strongly penetrated vvi h this active ingre- 
dient. The coolest of these waters raises 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to 73 deg. ; the 
hottest to 120 deg. Barege waters are re- 
markable for a very smooth soapy feel ; 
they render the skin very stipple and plia- 
ble, and dissolve perfectly well soap and 
animal lymph ; and are resorted to as a 
bath in resolving tumours of various kinds, 
rigidities, and contractions of the tendons, 
stiff iess of the joints, left by rheumatic 
and gouty • complaints, and are highly ser- 
viceable in cutaneous eruptions. Internrily 
taken, this water gives considerable relief 
in disorders of the stomach, especially at- 
tended with acidity and heart-burn, in ob- 
stinate cholics, jaundice, and in gravel, 
and other affections of the urinary organs. 
Barigt.ia. See Barvilla. 
BARILLA. (Buriglia, the place where 
it was formerly produced ) Bariglia. Ba- 
rillor. Anatvon- Natron Anaton. JYi- 
trum antiquovitm. Aphronitruin. Baurach. 
Sal alkalinus fixus jossilis Carbonas soda 
impurus. Sub-carbonas aocLt impurus. Soda 
Barilla is the term given, in commerce, 
to the impure mineral alkali, or imperfect 
carbonate of soda, imported from Spain and 
the Levant. It is made hy burning to 
ashes different plants that grow on the sea- 
shore, chiefly of the genus salsola of Lin. 
nxus, and is brought to us in hard porous 
masses, of a speckled brown colour. Kelp, 
a still more, impure alkali, made in this 
country by burning various sea-weeds, is 
sometimes called British barilla. The ma- 
rine plants, collected for the purpose of 
procuring barilla in this country, are the 
salsola kali, salicornia Buropxa, zostera 
maritima, triglochen mavitimum, chenopo- 
dium marithnum, atriplex portulacoides 
- and littoralis, plantago maricima, tamarix 
gallica, eryngium maritimum, seclum telc- 
phium, dipsacus fullonurn, &c. &,c. 

BARK. A term very frequently em- 
ployed to signify, by way of eminence, 
Peruvian bark See Cinchona. 
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Bark, Carribxan. See Cinchona Jumuu 
censis. 

Bark, Jamaica. See Cinchona Jamah 
censis. 

Burk, Peruvian. See Cinchona. 

Burk, red. See Cinchona rubra. 

B.irk yetloiu. See Cinchona ftava. 

Barley. See Hordeum. 

Bailey caustic. See Cavidilla. 

Barley, pearl. See Hordenm perlatum. 

Baum A name given to yeast. 

B \IWET WATER. It is of a purging 
kind, of a similar quantity to that of Ep- 
som, and about half its strength. 

BAROMETER. (From /?*gcc, weight, 
and yurrgcv, measure.) An instrument to 
determine the weight of die air ; it is com- 
monly called a weather-glass. 

Rarones. Small worms; called also 
Nepones. 

Baroptis. A black stone, said to be an 
antidoteto Venomous biles. 

Baros. (Bitot.) Gravity. 

1. Hippocrates uses this word to express 
by it, an uneasy weight in any part. 

2. It is also the Indian name for a specie* 
of camphire, which is distilled from the 
roots of 'he true cinnamon-tree. 

Barrenness. The same as sterility. ^ 
Rautholiniante glandule. See Sub- 
lingual glands- 

Barycoia. (From Bagv?, heavy, and 
axawe, to hear.) Deafness, or difficulty of 
hearing. 

Baryococcaxon. (From /S*|u<r, heavy, 
and wkclxk, a nut ; because it gives a deep 
sound.) A name for the stramonium. 

Baryphojua. (From /3*gu;, dull, and 
<j>a>vjt, the voice.) A difficulty of speaking. 
RARYTES. (From 0*gu;, heavy; so 
called because it is very ponderous.) Cauk. 
Calk. Terra por.derosa. Baryt. Ponde- 
rous earth He vy earth. 

Barytes does not exist pure in nature. It 
is always found in combination with sulphu- 
ric or carbonic acid. United with the sul- 
phuric acid, it forms the mineral called 
sulphate of barytes, or baroselenite. It is 
found in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, &c. 
When united to carbonic acid, it is called 
<crated barytes, or carbonate of borates, found 
at Anglezark, near Chorley, in Lancashire. 
Both combinations are met with regularly 
crystallized and amorphous. 

Pure barytes has a much stronger affi- 
nity than any other body for sulphuric 
arid; it turns blue tincture of cabbage 
green. It is entirety infusible by heat 
alone, but melts when mixed with various 
earths. Its specific gravity is 4.000. It 
changes quickly in the air, swells, becomes 
soft, and falls inio a white powder, with the 
aquisition of about one-fifth of its weight. 
This slaking is much more active and 
speedy than tltat of lime. It combines with 
phosphorus, which compound decomposes 
water rapidly. It unites to sulphur by the 
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dry and humid way. It has a powerful 
attraction for water, which it absorbs with 
a hissing noise and consolidates it strongly. 
It is soluble in twenty times its weight of 
cold, and twice its weight of boiling water. 
Its crystals are long four-sided prisms of a 
satin-like appearance. It is a deadly poi- 
son to animals. 

Method of obtaining pure Barytes. — 1. 
Take native carbonate of barytes ; reduce it 
to a fine powder and dissolve it in a suffi- 
cient quantity of diluted nitric acid ; evapo- 
rate tins solution till a pellicle appears, and 
then suffer it to crystallize in a shallow ba- 
sin. The salt obtained is nitrate of barytes ; 
expose this nitrate of bavy tes to the action of 
heat in a china cup, or silver crucible, and 
keep it in a dull red heat for at least one hour, 
then suffer the vessel to cool, and transfer 
the greenish solid contents, which are pure 
barytes, into a well stopped bottle. When 
dissolved in a small quantity of distilled wa- 
ter, and evaporated, it may be obtained in 
a beautiful crystaline form. 

In this process the nitric acid, added to 
the native carbonate of barytes, unites to 
the barytes, and expels the carbonic acid, 
and forms nitrate of barytes ; on exposing 
this nitrate to heat, it parts with its nitric 
acid, which becomes decomposed into its 
constituents, leaving the barytes behind. 

2. Pure barytes may likewise ba obtain- 
ed from its sulphate. For this purpose, 
boil powdered sulphate of barytes in a so- 
lution of twice or three times its weight of 
carbonate of potash, in a Florence flask, for 
. about two hours; filter the solution and 
expose What remains on the filter to the 
action of a violent heat. 

In this case the sulphuric acid of the 
barytes unites to the potash, and the car- 
bonic acid of the latter, joins to the ba- 
rytes ; hence sulphate of p.itash and carbo- 
nate of barytes are obtained. The former 
is in solution and passes through the filter ; 
the latter is insoluble, and remains behind. 
From this artificial carbonate of barytes, 
the carbonic acid is driven off by heat. 

Basaal. (Indian.) The name of an In- 
dian tree. A decoction of its leaves, with 
ginger, in water, is used as a gargle in dis- 
orders of the fauces. The kernels of the 
fruit kdl worms. Rays Hint. 

BASALTKS. (In the .-Ethiopia tongue, 
this word means iron, which is the colour 
of the stone.) A heavy and hard kind of 
stone, chiefly black, or green. It fre- 
quently contains iron, has a flinty h ird- 
ness, is insoluble by acids, and is fusible 
by fire. The most remarkable proper! v of 
this substance is its figure, being never 
found in si rata, like other marbles, but 
always standing up in the form of regular 
angular columns, composed of a number of 
joints, one placed upon and nicely fitted 
■ nother, as if formed by the hands of a 
skilful architect. Some regard this fusible 
substance as a volcanic, production, others 



have supposed that it was formed of water. 
The Giant's Causeway, in the county of 
Antrim, in Ireland, and the rock ot Pere- 
niere, near St. Santdoux, in Auvergne, are 
formed of these stones. The distinctive 
characters of basaltes are, a regular form, 
hardness sufficient to give fire with steel; 
and a cinereous, gray colour, inclining to 
black. 

Basanites. (From &to-u.vt?a> to find 
out.) A stone said by Pliny, to contain 
a bloody juice, and useful in diseases of the 
liver ; also a stone upon which, by some, 
the purity of gold was formerly said to be 
tried, and of which medical mortars were 
made. 

Base, acidifiable. See Add. 
Base, acidifying. See Avid. 
Basiatio. (From basio, to kiss.) Ve 
nerial connection between the sexes. 
Basiatoh. See Constrictor labiorum. 
Basil- See Basilicwn. 
Basilaiix os. (Basilaris; from fcwiwj^ 
a king.) Several bones were so termed bj 
the ancients ; as the sphsnoid and occi- 
pital bones. 

Basilaris arteiua. Basilary artery. 
An artery of the brain. So called be- 
cause it lies upon the basilary process of" 
the occipital bone. It is formed by the 
junction of the two vertebral arteries with- 
in the skull, and runs forwards to. the sella 
turcica along- the pons varolii, which it 
supplies, as well as the adjacent parts, with 
blood. 

Basilaris processus. Basilary process. 
See Occi/ntul bone. 

Basiliaris apophysis. The great apo- 
physis of the os occipitis. 

Basilica mxdiasa. See Basilica vena. 
Basilica nux The walnut. 
BASILICA VENA. The large vein that 
runs in the internal part of the arm, and 
evacuates its blood into the axillary vein. 
The branch which crosses, at the head oi 
the arm, to join this vein, is called the 
basilic median. They may either of them 
be opened in the operation of blood- 
letting. 

Basilicon ointment. See Basilicum mi- 
guentum. 

Basilicum. (From &wtt«or, royal; so 
called from its great virtues. ) Otimum. 
Basil, The plant which bears this name in 
the pharmacopoeias, is the Ocimum basili- 
cum of Linnzus -.—folds ovatis glabris ,- ca- 
lycibus ciliatis. It is supposed to possess 
nervine qualities, but is seldom employed 
but as a condiment to season high d- 
to which it imparts a grateful odour and 
taste. 

Basilicum ijnguentum. Unguentum ba- 
silicum Jlavum. An ointment populai 1 
called from its having the ocymum ba- 
silicum in its composition. It came after 
wards to be composed of wax, resin, fee, 
and is now Sailed ceratum i-csinse fiavx. 
Baulk us riLvrs. The royal powder. 
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A preparation formerly composed of calo- 
mel, rhubarb, and jalap. Many composi- 
tions, were, by the ancients, so called, from 
their supposed pre-eminence. 

Basilidion. An itchy ointment was 
formerly so called by Galen. 

Basilis. A name formerly given to 
collyriums of supposed virtues, by Galen. 

Basiliscus. (From ,&w/xws, a king.) 
The basilisk, or cockatrice, a poisonous 
serpent ; so called from a white spot up- 
on its head, which resembles a crown. 
Also the philosopher's stone, and corrosive 
sublimate. 

Basio-cerato-chondho-glossus. See Hy- 
oglossus. 

Basio-glossum. See Hyoglossus . 

Basio-phartngjeus. See Constrictor 
pharyngis inedius. 

BASIS. (From Bmm t to go : the support 
of any thing,upon which it stands or goes.) 

1. This word is very frequently applied 
anatomically to the body of any part, or to 
that part from which the other parts ap- 
pear, as it were, to proceed, or by which 
they are supported. 

2. In pharmacy it signifies the princi- 
pal ingredient. 

Basis cerebri. A term applied for- 
merly to the palatum. 

Basis cordis. The broad part of the 
heart is so called, to distinguish it from 
the apex, or point. 

Bassi colica. The name of a medicine 
in Scribonius Largus, compounded of aro- 
matics and honey. 

Bastard pleurisy. See Peripneumonia 
notha. 

Batatas. (So the natives of Peru call 
the potato, which is a native of that coun- 
try, from our word potato.) A species of 
night-shade, solatium tuberosum, Linn. Po- 
tatoes were first brought into Europe by Sir 
Francis Drake, 1486. and planted in Lon- 
don. They are said to be natives of Peru. 

BATH. Balneum. Baths are of several 
kinds. 

I. A convenient receptacle of water, for 
persons to wash or plunge in, either for 
health or pleasure, is called a bath. These 
are distinguished into hot and cold ; and 
are either natural or artificial. The natural 
hot baths are formed of the water of hot 
springs, of which there are many in differ- 
ent parts of the world ; especially in those 
countries where there are, or have evident- 
ly been, volcanoes. The artificial hot 
baths consist either of water, or of some 
other fluid, made hot by art. The cold 
bath consists of water, either fresh or salt, 
in its natural degree of heat ; or it may be 
made colder by art, as by a mixture of ni- 
tre, sal-ammoniac, &c. The chief hot 
baths in our country are those of Bath and 
Bristol, and those of Buxton and Matlock ; 
which latter, however, are rather warm, 
or tepid, than hot. The use of these baths 
is found to be beneficial in diseases of the 



head, as palsies, &c. ; in cuticular diseases, 
as leprosies, &c. ; obstructions and consti- 
pations of the bowels, the scurvy, and 
stone ; and in many diseases of women and 
children. The cold bath, though popular- 
iy esteemed one of the most innocent reme- 
dies yet discovered, is not, however, 
to be adopted indiscriminately. On the 
contrary, it is liable to do considerable 
mischief in all cases of diseased viscera, and 
is not, in any case, proper to be used du- 
ring the existence of costiveness. As a 
preventive remedy for the young, and as a 
general bracer for persons of a relaxed 
fibre, especially of the female sex, it often 
proves highly advantageous ; and in gene- 
ral, the popular idea is a correct one, that 
the glow which succeeds the use of cold or 
temperate baths, is a test of their utility ; 
while, on the other hand, their producing 
cldlline.is, head-ache, &c. is a proof of their 
being pernicious. 

The Cold Bath. 
The diseases and morbid symptoms, for 
which the cold bath, under one form or 
another, may be applied with advantage, 
are very numerous ; and some of them de- 
serve particular attention. One of the 
most import mt of its uses is in ardent fever; 
and, under proper management, it forms a 
highly valuable remedy in th;S dangerous 
disorder. It is highly important, however, 
to attend to the precautions which the use 
of this vigorous remedial process requires. 
" Affusion with cold water," Dr. Currie 
observes, " may be used whenever the heat 
of the body is steadily above the natural 
standard, when there is no sense of chilli- 
ness, and especially when there is no gene- 
ral nor profuse perspiration. If used du- 
ring the cold stage of a fever, even though 
the heat be higher than natural, it brings 
on interruption of respiration, a fluttering, 
weak, and extremely quick pulse, and cer- 
tainly might be carried so far as to extin- 
guish animation entirely." The most salu- 
tary consequence which follows the proper 
use of this powerful remedy, is the pro- 
duction of profuse and general perspira- 
tion. It is this circumstance that appears 
to give so much advantage to a general 
effusion of cold water in fevers, in prefer- 
ence to any partial application. The cold 
bath is better known, especially in this 
country, as a general tonic remedy in 
various chronic diseases. The general 
circumstances of disorder for which cold 
bathing appears to be of service, according 
to Dr. Saunders, are a languor and weak- 
ness of circulation, accompanied with pro- 
fuse sweating and fatigue, on very moderate 
exertion ; tremors in the limbs, and many 
of those symptoms usually called nervous ; 
where the moving powers are weak, and 
the mind listless and indolent ; but, at the 
same time, where no permanent morbid 
obstruction, or visceral disease, is present. 
Such a state of body is often the conse- 
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quence of a long ami debilitating sickness, 
or of a sedentary life, without usmg the 
exercite requisite to keep up the activity of 
the bodily powers. In all these cases, "the 
great object to be fulfilled, is to produce a 
considerable reaction, from the shoclfT»# 
cold water, at the exj ense of as little heat 
as possible ; and when cold-bathing does 
harm, it is precisely where the powers of 
the body are too languid to bring on re- 
action, and the chilling effects remain un- 
opposed. When the patient feels the 
shock of immersion very severely, and, 
from experience of us pain, has acquired an 
insuperable dread of this application ; when 
he has felt little or no friendly glow to 
succeed the first shock, but on coming out 
of the bath remains cold, shivering, sick 
at the stomach, oppressed with head-aciie, 
languid, drowsy and listless, and . verse to 
food and exercise during the whole of the 
day, we may be sure that the bath has been 
too cold, the shock too severe, and no re- 
action produced at all adequate to the im- 
pression on the surlace of the body. 

There is a kind of slow irregular fever, 
or rather febricula, in which Dr. Saunders 
has often found the cold hath of singular 
service. This disorder principally allects 
persons naturally of a sound constitution, 
but who lead a sedentary life, and at the 
same time are employed in some occupa- 
tion which strongly engages their attention, 
requires much exertion of thought, and 
excites a degree of anxiety. Such persons 
have constantly a pulse rather quicker than 
natural, hot bauds, restless nights, and an 
impaired appetite ; but without any con- 
siderable derangement in the digestive or- 
gans. Tins disorder will continue for a 
long time, in an irregular way, never en- 
tirely preventing their ordinary occupation, 
but rendering it more than usually anxious 
and fatiguing, and ofien pieparing the way 
for confirmed hypochondriasis. Persons in 
this situation, are remarkably relieved by 
the cold-bath, and for the most part, bear it 
well ; and i.s use should also, if possible, oe 
aided by that relaxation from business, and 
lint diversion of the mmd from its ordinary 
train of thinking, which are obtaineel by 
attending a watering-place. The Doctor 
also found cold bathing hurtful in chlorosis, 
and observes, that it is seldom admissible in 
those cases of disease in the stomach which 
arebroughtonbyhigh living, and constitute 
what may be termed the true dyspepsia. 

The topical application of cold water, 
or of a cold saturnine lotion, in cases of 
local inflammation, has become an esta- 
blished practice ; the efficacy of which 
is daily experienced. Burns of every de- 
scription will bear a most liberal use of 
cold water, or even of ice ; and this may 
be applied to a very extensive inflamed sur- 
face, without even producing the ordinary 
effects of general chilling, which would be 



brought on from the same application to 3. 
sound and healthy skin. Another very dis- 
tressing symptom, remarkably relit ved by 
cold water, topically applied, is that intole- 
rable itching of the vagina, which women 
sometimes experience, entirely unconnect- 
ed with any general cause, and which ap- 
pears to be u kind of herpes confined to 
that part. Cold water has also been used 
topically in the various cases of strains, 
bruises, and similar injuries, in tendinous 
and ligamentous parts, with success; also 
in rigidity of muscles, that have been long 
kepi at rest, in order to favour the union 
of bone, where there appears to have been 
no organic injur)-, but only a deficiency of 
nervous energy, and in mobility of parts, 
or at most, only slight adhesions, which 
would give way to a regular exercise of 
the weakened limb. Another very striking 
instance of the powerful effects of topical 
cold, in stimulating a part to action, is 
shown in the use of cold, or even iced wa- 
ter, to the vagina of parturient women, 
during the dangerous haemorrhages that 
lake place from the uterus, on the partial 
separation of the placenta. 

The Shovei- Bath. 

A species of cold bath. A modern in- 
vention, in which the water falls, through 
numerous apertures, on the body. A pro- 
per apparatus for this purpose is to be ob- 
tained at the shops. The use of the shower 
bath applies, in every case, to the cold 
bath, -.Mil is of en attended with particular 
advantages. 1. From the sudden con- 
tact of the water, which, in the common 
cold bath, is only momentary, but which, 
in the shower bath may be prolonged, re- 
peated, and modified, at pleasure ; and, 
secondly, from the head and breast, which 
are exposed to some inconvenience and 
danger in the common bath, being here ef- 
fectually secured, by receiving the first 
shock of the water. 

The Tepid Bath. 

The range of temperature, from the 
lowest degree of the warm bath to the 
highest of the cold bath, forms what may 
be termed the tepiel. In general, the heat 
of water which we should term tepid, is 
about 90 deg. In a medicinal point of 
view', it produces the greatest effect in ar- 
dent fever, where the temperature is little 
above that of health, but the powers of 
the body weak, not able to bear the vigo- 
rous application of cold immersion. In 
cutaneous diseases, a tepiel bath is often 
quite sufficient to produce a salutary re- 
laxation, and perspirability of the skin. 
The Warm Bath. 

From 93 to 96 deg. of Fahrenheit, the 
warm bath has a peculiar tendency to 
bring on a state of repose, to alleviate anv 
local irritation, and thereby induce sleep. 
It is, upon the whole, a safer remedy than 
the cold bath, and more peculiarly appli 
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cable to very weak and irritable constitu- 
tions, wbom the shock produced Dy cold 
immersion would overpower, and who 
have sufficient vigour of circulation for an 
adequate reaction. In cases of topical 
inflammation, connected with a phlogistic 
state of body, preceded by rigor and gene- 
ral fever, and where tire local formation of 
matter is the solution of the general inflam- 
matory symptoms, experience directs us to 
the use of the warm relaxing applications, 
rather than those which, by exciting a ge- 
neral reaction, would increase the local 
complaint. This object is particularly to 
be consulted when the part affected is one 
that is essential to life. Hence it is that in 
fever, where there is a great determination 
to the lungs, and the respiration appears 
to be locally affected, independently of 
the oppression produced by mere febrile 
increase of circulation, practitioners have 
avoided the external use of cold, in order 
to promote the solution of tho fever ; and 
have trusted to the general antiphlogistic 
treatment, along with the topically relaxing 
application of warm vapour, inhaled by 
the lungs. Warm bathing appears to be 
peculiarly well calculated to relieve those 
complaints that seem to depend on an irre- 
gular or diminished action of any part of 
the alimentary canal ; and the state of the 
skin, produced by immersion in warm wa- 
ter, seems highly favourable to the healthy 
action of the stomach and bowels. Another 
very important use of the warm bath, is in 
herpetic eruptions, by relaxing the sk.n, 
and rendering it more pervious, and pre- 
paring it admirably for receiving the sti- 
mulant applications of tar ointment, mer- 
curials, and the like, that are intended to 
restore it to a healthy stale. The consti- 
tutions of children seem more extensively 
relieved by the warm bath than those of 
adults; and this remedy seems more gene- 
rally applicable to acute fevers in them than 
in persons of a more advanced age. Where 
the warm bath produces its salutary opera- 
tion, it is almost always followed by an 
easy and profound sleep. Dr. Saunders 
strongly recommends the use of the tepid 
warm bath, or even higher, in the true me- 
n.orrhagia of females. In paralytic aiTec- 
uons of particular parts, the powerful sti- 
mulus of heated water is generally allow- 
ed ; and in these cases, the effect may be as- 
sisted by any thing which will increase the 
stimulating properties of the water, as, for 
instance, by the addition of salt. In these 
cases, much benefit may be expected from 
the use of warm sea-baths. The appli- 
cation of the warm bath topically, as in pe- 
diluvia, or fomentations to the feet, often 
produce the most powerful effects in quiet- 
ing irritation in fever, and bringing on a 
sound and refreshing repose. The cases in 
•whioh the warm bath is likely to be attend- 
ed with danger, are particularly those 



where there exists a strong tendency to a 
determination of blood to the head ; and 
apoplexy has sometimes been thus brought 
on. Tiie lowest temperature will be re- 
quired tor cutaneous complaints, and to 
bring on relaxation in the skin, during fe- 
brile irritation ; the warmer will be neces- 
sary in paralysis ; more heat should be em- 
ployed on a deep-seated part than one that 
is superficial. 

The Vapour Bath. 
The vapour bath, called also Balneum 
laconicum, though not much employed in 
England, forms a valuable remedy in a va- 
riety of cases. In most of the hot natural 
waters on the Continent, the vapour bath 
forms a regular part of the bathing appa- 
ratus, and is there highly valued. In no 
country, however, is this application car- 
ried to so great an extent as in Russia, 
where it forms the principal and almost 
daily luxury of all the people, in every 
rank ; and it is employed as a sovereign 
remedy for a great variety of disorders. 
The Hon. Mr. Basil Cochrane has lately 
published a Treatise op. the Vapour Bath, 
from which, it appears, he has brought the 
apparatus to such perfection, that he can 
apply it of all degrees of temperature, 
partially or generally, by shower, or by 
stream, with a great force or a small one; 
according to the particular circumstances 
under which patients are so variously 
placed, who require such assistance. See 
Cochrane on Vapour Bath. Connected 
with this article, is the air-pump vapour- 
bath / a species of vapour bath, or machine, 
to which the inventor has given this name. 
This apparatus has been found efficacious in 
removing paroxysms of the gout, and pre- 
venting their recurrence ; in acute and 
chronic rheumatism, palsy, cutaneous dis- 
eases, ulcers, &c. It has also been propo- 
sed in chilblains, leprosy, yaws, tetanus, 
amenorrhea, and dropsy. 

II. When the vessels in which bodies are 
exposed to the action of heat, are not 
placed in immediate contact with the fire, 
but receive the required degree of heat by 
another intermediate body, such apparatus 
is termed a bath. These have been vari- 
ously named, as dry, vapour, &c. Modern 
chymists distinguish three kinds : 

1. Balneum arena, or the sand bath. 
This consists merely of an open iron, or 
baked clay, sand-pot, whose bottom is 
mostly convex, and exposed to the furnace. 
Finely sifted sea-sand is put into this, and 
the vessel containing the substance to be 
heated, &c. in the sand bath, immersed in 
the middle. 

2. Balneum marix, or the water bath. 
This is very simple, and requires no 
particular apparatus. The object is, to 
place the vessel containing the substance 
to be heated, in another, containing water ; 
which last must be of such a nature an to 
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for the application of fire, as a 
con- I, or 1 

o. The vupour bath. When anv Bnb- 
•.taiirc is heated by th( . : an , or vapour, 
of bi ■ ■ ' s say it is done 

by nv bath. 

IM TIj se applications arc called dry 
baths, n h 

ke Th< i of ex- 

ciiiru a sweat. b- means of a dry heat j 
as h\ ibe use of ho) s nd, stove '-001x1% or 

nn lira! ' ol sir an- • '•.•<<-. ved 

under a proper arch, or h/vt-house, as we 
learn from Qelsus. They had :ilso another 
kind of I) tb by insolation, where the body 
w» e Bnn for some time, in 

order t > draw forth the superfluous rrmist- 
ttr-- from the inward parts; and to this 
da- I : practice, in florae nations, to 
cover the bodv over with horse 
Becialh m painful chronic diseases. In 
Ni- England, they make a kind of stove 
of tnrf, wherein the ^;ck are shut up to 
bathe, 01 iweat. It was probably frurt a 
knov It dee of + his p--act : co, and of the ex- 
ploder! doctrines of Celsus, that the no- 
ted mp'ric Dr. Graham drew his notions 
of the saint n effects of what lie called 
earth bathing ; a practice which, in the way 
be used it, consign d some of his patients 
to 1 perpetual mansion under the ground. 
The like name of dry ball), is sometimes 
also given to another kind of bath, n 
of kindled coals, or burning spirit of w inc. 
The patient being placed in a convenient 
close chair, for the reception of the fume, 
which rises and provokes sweat in a plen- 
tiful manner; care he-np- taken to keep the 
head out, and to secure respiration This 
bath has been said lo be very effectual in 
removing old obstinate pains in the limbs. 

IV. Medicated baths are such as are sa- 
turated with various mineral, vegetable, or 
sometimes animal substances. Thus we 
have sulphur and iron baths, aromatic and 
milk baths. There can be no doubt that 
such ingredients, if duly mixed, and a pro- 
per temperature be given to the water, 
may, in certain complaints, be productive 
of effects highly beneficial. Water, impreg- 
nated with sulphate of iron, will abound 
with the bracing and sulphureous parti- 
cles of that metal, and may be useful for 
strerfgtl ening the part to which it is 
applied, reinvigorating debilitated limbs, 
Stopping various kinds of bleeding, re- 
storing the menstrual and hxmorrhoidal 
ructed, and, in short, 
as a substitute for the natural i'.-on bath. 
There are various other medicated baths, 
such as il ired with alum and 

mmoniac, &.c. by boiling 
them aratcly, in pure rain 

water. These have long been reputed as 
eminently serviceable in p: 



isfflg from nervous and musculax 

debility. 

i:\ilIWATKBS. lhuhonix aquce So- 
j "a . The city 01 Bath 
has : iied, tor a long series of 

years, for its numerous hot springs, which 
are of a higher temperature than am in 
this kingdom, (fiom 1\2° to 116°.) .nd, 
indeei oj.ly natural waters which 

we po sess that are at all hot to the touch; 
all the other thermal wate'rs being of a 
lie;- 1 below the animal temperature, and 
only deservii g that appellation from being 
invariably warmer than the general ave- 
rage of the heat of common springs. By 
the erection of elegant baths, these waters 
are paticularly adapted to the benefit of 
invalids, who find hpre v. variety of esta- 
blishments, contributing equally 'o health, 
convenience, and I .re 

principal springs in the city of Bath, 
namely, tliosi called th fang's Bath, the 
Cross Bath, and the Hot Bath ; all with- 
in a short distance of each other, and emp- 
1', ing themselves into the river Avon, : • 
having passed through the several baths. 
Their supply is so copious, that all the 
large reservoirs used tor bathing are fill- 
ed everv evening with fresh water, from 
their respective fountains. In their sensi- 
ble and medicinal properties, there is but 
a slight difference. According to l)r Fal- 
coner, tin former are — 1. That the water,' 
when newly drawn, appears .clear and co- 
lourless, remains pertecth inactive, with- 
out bubbles, or any sign, of briskness, or 
effervescence. 2- After being exposed to 
the open air, for some hours, it becomes ra- 
ther turbid, by the .reparation of a pale 
vellow, ochery precipitate, which gradu- 
ally subsides. 3 No odour is perceptible 
from a glass of the fresh water, but a slight 
pungency to the taste from a large mass of 
it, when" fresh drawn; which, however, is 
neither fetid nor sulphui'eous. 4. When 
hoi fiom the pump, it affects the mouth 
with a strong chalybeate impression, with- 
out being of a saline or pungent taste. 
And, fifthly, on growing cold, the chalybeate 
taste is entirely lost, having only a very 
slight sensation on the tongue, by which it 
can scarcely be distinguished from common 
j ia ,d er: The temperature of 

the King's Bath water, which is usually pre- 
ferred for drinking, is, when fresh drawn 
in the glass, above 116 deo;. ; that of 
the Cross; Bath, 112 deg. But, after flow- 
ing into ti.e spacious bathing vessels, it 
is generally from 100 to 106 deg. in the 
hotter baths, and from C J2 to 94 deg. in the 
Cross Bath ; a cemperature winch remains 
nearly stationary, and is greater than that 
of any other natural spring in Britain. A 
small' quantity, of gas is also disengaged 
from th, • winch Dr. Pri 

discovered to contain no mere than 
* P 
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one-twentieth part of its bulk o f fixed air, 
or carbonic acid. The cbyroical proper- 
ties of the Bathwaters, according to the 
most accurate analysers, Doctors Lucas, 
Falconer, and Gibbs, cr.ntain so small a 
proportion of iron, as to amount only to 
one-twentieth or one-thirty-eighth of a 
grain in the pint ; and, according to Dr. 
Gibbs, fifteen grains and a quarter of si- 
liceous earth in the gallon. Dr Saunders 
estimates a gallon of the King's Bath water 
to contain about eight cube inches of car- 
bonic acid, and a similar quantity ot' air, 
nearly azotic, aboul eigl ty grains of solid 
ingredients, one-naif of which probablj 
consists of sulpha* and muriat of soda, 
fifteen grains and a half of siliceous earth, 
and the remainder is selenite, carbonate of 
lime, and so small a portion of ox\d of 
iron as to be scarcely calculable. Hence 
he concludes, that the King's Bath water, 
is the strongest chalybeate ; next in order, 
the Hot Bath water"; and lastly, that of 
the Cross Bath, which contains the smallest 
proportion- of chalybeate, gaseous and sa- 
lin°, but considerably more of the earthy 
particles ; while its water, in the pump, is 
a;so two degrees lower than that of the 
others. It is likewise now ascertained, 
that thess springs do not exhibit the slight- 
est traces of sulphur, though it was former- 
ly believed, and erroneously supported on 
the authority of Dr. Charleton, that the 
subtile aromatic vapour in the Bath waters, 
was a sulphureous principle, entirely simi- 
lar to common brimstone. 

With regard to the effect of the Bath 
waters on the human system, independent 
of their specific, properties) as a medicinal 
remedy not to be imitated completeh bv 
any chymical process, Dr. Saunders attri- 
butes much of their salubrious influence to 
the natural degree of warmth peculiar to 
these springs, which, for ages, have pre- 
served an admirable degree of uniformity 
of temperature. He thinks too, that one 
of their most important uses is that of 
an external application, yet supposes that, 
in this respect, they appear to differ little 
from common water, when heated to the 
same temperature, and applied under si- 
milar circumstances. 

According to Dr. Falconer, the Bath 
water, when drunk fresh from the spring, 
generally raises, or rather accelerates the 
pulse, increases the heat, and promotes the 
different secretions. These symptoms, in 
most cases, become perceptible soon after 
drinking it, and will sometimes continue 
for a considerable time. It is, however, 
remarkable, that they are only produced 
in invalids. Hence we may conclude, that 
-these waters not only possess heating pro- 
perties, but their internal use is likewise 
attended with a peculiar stimulus, acting 
more immediately on the nerves. 



One of the most salutary effects of the 
Bath water, consists in its action on the 
urinary organs, even when taken in mode- 
rate doses. Bs operation on the bowels 
varies in different individuals, like that of 
all other waters, which do not contain any 
cathartic salt ; but, in general, it is pro- 
ductive of costiveness : an effect resulting 
from the want of an active stimulus to the 
intestines, and probably also from the de- 
tern ination ihis water occasions to the 
skin, more than from any astringency which 
it may possess , for, if perspiration be sud- 
denly checked during the use ot it, a diar- 
rhoea is sometimes the consequence. Hence 
it appears that its stimulant powers are 
primarily, and more particularly exerted 
in the stomach, where it produces a variety 
of svmptoms, sometime"- slight and tran- 
sient, but, occasionally, so considerable 
and permanent, as to require it to be dis- 
continued. In those individuals with whom 
it is likely to agree, and prove beneficial, 
the Bath waters excite, at firs', an agree- 
ab'e glowing sensation in the stomach, 
which is speedily followed by an increase 
both of appetite and spirits, as well as a 
quick secretion of urine. In others, when 
the use of them is attended with head-ache, 
thirst and constant dryness of the tongue, 
heaviness, loathing of the stomach, and 
sickness ; or if they are not evacuated, ei- 
ther by urine or an increased perspiration, 
it may be justly inferred that their further 
continuance is improper. 

Tie diseases for which these celebrated 
waters are resorted to, are very numerous, 
and are some of the most important and 
difficult of cure of all that come under 
med'eal treatment. In must of them, the 
bath is used along with the waters, as an 
internal medicine. The general indications, 
of the propriety of using this medicinal 
yvater, are in those cases where a gentle, 
gradual, and permanent stimulus is re- 
quired. Bath water may certainly be con- 
sidered as a chalybeate, in which the iron 
is very small in quantity, but in a highly 
active form ; and the degree of tempera- 
ture is in itself a stimulus, often of con- 
siderable powers. These circumstances 
again point out the necessity of certain 
cautions, which, from a view of the mere 
quantity of foreign contents, might be 
thought superfluous Although, in esti- 
mating the powers of this medicine, al- 
lowance must be made for local prejudice 
in its favour, there can be no doubt but 
that its employment is hazardous, and might 
often do considerable mischief, in various 
cases of active inflammation; especially in 
irritable habits, where there exists a strong 
tendency to hectic fever ; and even in the 
less inflammatory state of diseased and sup- 
purating viscera ; and, in general, wherever 
a quick pulse and dry tongue, indicate a de- 
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gree of general fever. Tiic cases, there- 
fore, to winch this water are peculiarly 
suited, are mostly of the chronic kind ; and 
In a iteady perseverance m this remedy! 
very obstinate disorders have given way. 
The following, Dr. S unders, m his Trea- 
tise on Mineral Waters, considers as the 
principal, viz. 1. Chlorosis, a disi 
Which, at all times, ig much relieved hy 
steel, and will bear it, even where ihere 
is a considerable degree of feverish ir- 
ritation, receives particular benefit from 
the Bath water; and its use, as a warm 
bath excellently contributes to remove 
that languor of circulation, and obstruc- 
tion of the natural evacuations, which con- 
stitute the leading features of this common 
and troublesome disorder. 2. The com- 
plicated diseases, which are often brought 
on by a long residence in hot climates, af- 
fecting the secretion of bite, the functions 
of" the stomach, and alimentary canal, and 
Which generally province organic derange- 
ment in some part of the hepatic system, 
of en receive much benefit from the Math 
Water, if used at a tinu- when suppurative 
inflammation is not actually present. 3. 
Another and less active disease of the 
biliary organs, the jaundice, which arises 
from a simple obstruction of the gall-ducts, 
is still oftener removed by both the inter- 
nal and external use of these waters. 4. In 
rheumatic complaints, the power of this 
water, as Dr. Charlton well observes, is 
< fly confined toolkit species of rheuma- 
tism which is unattended with inflamma- 
tion, or in which the patient's pains are 
not increased by the warmth of his bed. 
A great number of the patients that resort 
to Math, especially those that are admitted 
into the hospital, are affected with rheu- 
matism in all its stages; and it appears, 
from the most respectable testimony, that 
a large proportion of them receive a per- 
manent cure. (See Falconer on Hath ll r a- 
ter in Rheumatic Cases.) 5. In gout, the 
greatest benefit is derived from this water, 
in those cases where it produces anomalous 
affections of the head, stomach, and bowels ; 
and it is here a principal advantage to be 
able to bring, by warmth, that active local 
inflammtion in any limb, which relieves 
all the other troublesome and dangerous 
Bymptoms. Hence it is that Bath water is 
commonly said to produce the gout ; by 
Which is only meant th .t, where persons 
have a gouty affection, shifting from place 
to place, and thereby much disordering the 
system, the internal and external use of 
the Bath water will soon bring on a gene- 
ral increase of action, indicated by a flush- 
ing in the face, fulness in the circulating 
vessels, and relief of the dyspeptic symp- 
toms ; and the whole disorder will termi- 
nate in a regular fit of the gout in the 
extremities, which is the crisis alwaj a to be 
wished for. 6. The colic* pictonum, and 



the paralysis, or loss of nervous power in 
partic ilar limbs, which is one of its most 
serious consequences, is found to be pecu- 
liarly relieved by the use of the Bath 
, more" especially when applied ex- 
ternally, cither generally, or upon the part 
ed. 

The quantity of water taken daily, during 
a full cours-, and by adults, is' recom- 
mended by \i:\ Falconer, not to exceed a 
pint and a halt, or two pints : and in chlo- 
rosis, with irritable habits, not more than 
one put is employed; and when the bath 
is made use of, it is generally two or three 
times a week, in the morning. The Bath 
waters require a considerable time to be 
persevered iiv, before a full an 1 fair trial 
can be made. Chronie rhematism, ha- 
bitual gom, dyspepsia, from a long course 
of high and intemperate living, and the 
like, are disorders not to he removed by a 
short course of any mineral water, and 
many of to ise who b ive once '"-"ceived 
benefit at the fountains, hod ll r - 
to make an annual visit to them, to repair 
the waste in health during the preceding 
year. 

BATH, CAUTEUE8. A sulphureous, 
bath near Barege, which raises the mercu- 
rv in Fahrenheit's t ermometer to 131 deg. 

BATH ST. SAUVEUR'8. A sulphu- 
reous and alkaline bath, in the valley ad- ' 
joining Barege, the latter of which, raise 
Fahrenheit's thermometer as high as 131 
deg. It is much resorted to from the 
South of France, and used chiefly exter- 
nally, as a simple th rmal water. 

Bathmis. ( From /ZaMu, to enter.) Bath- 
miis. The seat, or base ; the cavity of a 
bone, with the protuberance of another, 
particularly those at the articulation of the 
humerus and ulna, according to Hippocrates 
and Galen. 

Bathontjb AdtJ.r.. Bath waters. 

Bathuos. (From $a<va>, to enter.) 
liathrum The same as bathmis ; also an 
instrument used in the extension of frac- 
tured limbs, called scamnum. Hippocrates. 
And described by Oiibasius and Scul- 
tetus. 

Batia. A name formerly given to a 
retort. 

Batixox-mokox. (From Sutoc, a 
bramble, and fxo^ov, raspberry. A rasp- 
berry. 

I!a rijAcmuM. (From Zn^tyy., a frog; 
so called from its likeness to a frog.) The 
herb crow's foot, or ranunculus. 

Bathachus. (From fiirgxyz;, a frog; 
so called because they who are infected 
with it, croak like a frog.) An inflamma- 
tory tumour under the tongue. 

Battabishus. (From B^tto?, a Cyrc- 
n.xan prince, who stammered.) Stam- 
mering ; a defect in pronunciation. See 
PseWttHis. 

Battata Yi£9i>-jaka, See Potatq. 
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Battata rEREumxA. The cathartic 
potato; perhaps a species of ipomaa. It 
about two ounces of them are eaten at 
bed-time, vhey greatly move the belly the 

nexi morning. 

LiATTAiiisMus. Stammering with hesi- 
tation. The psellismus liaesitafts of Cullen. 

Baud a, A vessel for dis illation was 
formerly so called, 

Bauimoney See Mann athamanticum. 

Baurach. (Arab. Bourgch ) A name 
formerly applied to nitre, or any halt; 
hence it is that borax took its name, which 
is also thus called, as well as the mineral 
fixed alkaline salt. 

Baxaxa. (Indian.) A poisonous tree 
growing" near Ormuz ; called by Bay, ra- 

Bini-cherry. See Lauro-cerasus. 

May leaves. See Lauras. 

Bat-lkaveu Passion-flower. The 
plant so c^lied is the Fass {flora taurifolia of 
Linnxus. A native of Surinam, where the 
iiu.' grows to the size oi' a small lemon, 
which it greatly resembles. Its flavour is 
dencately acid, and much esteemed to 
rfuench thirst. It strengthens the stomach, 
and is a salalary fruit in gastric affections, 
levers, &c. 

lUr-siLT. A very pure salt, prepared 
from sea-water by spontaneous evaporation. 

Bazcher. A Persian word for antidote. 

Bdella. (From f&f*XAa>, to Mick.) 
Bdellerum. A horse-leech. 

BDELLIUM. (From bedallah. Arab.) 
Madeleon. Bolchon. Balchus. Galled by the 
Arabians, mokel. A gum-like, very Im- 
pure myrrh. It is one of the weakest of 
the deobstruent guim It was sometimes 
used as a pectoral and an emmenagogue. 
Applied externally, it is stimulant, and 
promotes suppuration. It is never met 
with in the shops of this count ry. 

Bdlllus. (From fiJiw, to break wind.) 
A di cha\ge of the wind by the anus. 

Bdeltghia. (From f-i (a>, to break 
wind ) \ ij filthy and naaleous odour. 

Beast. The common bran is the seed 
of the V icia f aba of Lmnreus, a native of 
Eg*pt. There art many varieties. Beans 
are very wholesome andnutriti us to those 
whose stom-achs are strong, and accus- 
tom ed 'u the coarser modes of living-. In 
delicate stomachs they produce flaiuiency, 
dyspepsia, cardialgia, &.c. especially when 
old. See Legumina. 

Bean, French. See Bean, kidney. 

Bean, kilnev. This seed is often 
French bean ; it is the pericar- 
pium of th< phaseotus vulgaris of Linnaeus, 
which, when ypung and well i>,„ied. is easy 
of digestion, and delicately flavoured. 
These are less liable to produce flatulency 
than peas. Sec Leguminu, 

Bean. Malacca. See Anacardium orien- 
tate. 

Bean of Carthagcna. See Bejuio. 



Bean, St. Ignatius. Sec 
rapionis. 

Beard. The hair growing on the chin 
and adjacent parts of the fa.ee, in adults of 
the male sex. 

Bear' s-bre'eck. See Acanti 

Bear s foot See Uellebjora 

Beai-'s -whortleberry. Uvu v.rsi. 

Becca. A fine kind of resin from the 
turpentine and mastich trees of Greece and 
Syria, formerly held in great r pute. 

BECCABUNGA. (From bach bungen, 
water-herh, German, because it grows in 
rivulets.) Anagallis aquatica. Lover Get- 
manicum. Veronica aquatica. ztepma. Vv'a- 
ter-pimperne' nd brooklime. The plant. 
which bears these names, is the Veronica 
beccabunga of Linnaeus : — racemis lalerali- 
bus, folds ovatis plain's, cau'u repente. It 
was formerly considered of much use in 
several diseases, and was applied externally 
to wounds and ulcers : but if it have any 
peculiar efficacy, it is to be derived from 
its antiscarbutic virtue. As a mild refri- 
gerant juice, it is preferred where an acri- 
monious state of the fluids prevails, indi- 
cated by prurient eruptions upon the skin, 
or in what has been called the hot scurvy. 
To derive much advantage from it, the 
juice ought to be taken in large quantities, 
or the fresh plant eaten as food. 

Becha. See Bechica. 

Uechica. (From /?«|, a cough.) 
chita. Medicines to relieve a cough. An 
obsolete term. The troclnaci bechici albq 
consist ofstarch and liquorice, with a small 
proportion of florentine orris made into 
lozenges, with mucilage of gum-traga- 
canth. They are a soft pleasant demul- 
cent. .The trochisci bechici nigvi, con 
chiefly of the juice of liquorice, with sugar 
and gum-tragacanth. 

Bechiox. (From /?»£, a cough: so 
called from its supposed virtues in relieving 
c mgiis Beckium. The herb colt's foot, 
or tussilago. 

Bkcuiba nux. (Indian.) A large nut 
growing in Brazil, from which a balsam is 
drawn that is held in estimation in rheuma- 
tisms. ' 

Bedeguae. (Arab.) Bedeguar. The 
Carduus lacetus Syriacus is so called, 
also the cynosbatos, or rosa canina. 

Bedexgian. The name of the love- 
apples in Avicenna: 

Bedslraw, tady's. See Apariue. 

BEE. Apia melUjka. of Linnaeus. This 
insect was formerly exhibited, after being 
dried and powdered, internally, as a diu- 
retic. It is to the industry of bees we are 
indebted for those valuable articles, honey 
and wax. See Honey and Wax. 

Beech-tree. See Fagus. 

BEES' WAX. Cera. The production 
of the honey-comb: it is a hard compact 
substance, and of a clear yellow colour, 
much used for medical purposes externally, 
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in the composition of ointment;, cerates, 
and 

Beet, red. ft i Beta rubra. 
■ , v. n : n. \ variety 
and powder of tb 
to z ng, and will bring a 

ntity ol mucus. 
tA. (From (ln!T<ra>, lo cough) A 
COti ■ >ra ed mucus, according 

to I : ii 

(From behen, a finger, 
\* ) Jacea orientqlts patida Raphon- 
ticoidet luted. The true while belien of 
the if Linnxus. 

-it virtues. 
tPM. Che spoiling pop- 
py: — Cucubalua behen of Linnaeus, former- 
ly u*ed as a cordial and aLexiphairmic. 

n rub ; on. Lin moniurn 

majus. Behen Sea-lavender, or red he- 
ir ii. The Siaiice li monium of Linnaeus, 
tringent and strength- 
hot in a very remarka- 

Beidelsar. Beidelhpar. A species of ' 
1 clepias, used m ifricaas a remedy for 
fever mid the lutes of serpent';. The caus- 
tic juice which issues from the roots when 
won. 
venereal and similar swellin . 

Bbjuio. llabilla de Cartiiagend. near, 
of <<:irthagena. A lend of bean in South 
America, famed for being an effectual anti- 
mt the poison of all serpents, if a 
small quantity is eaten immediate ly. This 
bean is the peculiar product of the jurisdic- 
tion of ( larthagena. 

Bela-ayk cortex. (Indian) BeJae. 
\ bark of Madagascar, said to be of c. li- 
mbic efficacy in the care of diar- 
rhoeas. 

lii i.i iNoini.s. (From &'.hiuvcv, a dart, 
and ffefic, form; so named from their dart- 
like shape.) Belenoidea. Beloidos. The 
i of the temporal bone, and 
lower end of the ulna, were formerly so 
lulled. 

ioir. (Indian.) Bclilia. The Mm- 
; j'lmidosa of Linnaeus, a decoction of 
which is, according to K.<v, cooling. 

LADONNA (From bella donna, 
(Lilian, a handsome iady ; so called be- 
cause the ladies of Italy use it, to take 
away the too florid colour of their faces.) 
ilium wtfmiocerasus Solarium lethale. 
opa belladonna 01 Lini aeus : — caule her- 
■ o, fo!:;s ovalis'integris. This platJlJias 
i. long known as a strong poison m 
narcotic kind, and the berries have fur- 
nish" 'I man) instances of their fatal effects, 
particularly upon children that have been 
tcin, n- The leaves were 

lir.-t used internally , scirrhous 

ami cuik m the good 

ncians were 
p the 
same disorders ; and there are a consi- 



derable number ofwell authenticated facts, 

. vice.ible and 

I .-e, at first, 

nd cau- 

Five grains are conai-' 

dered a poire nd \y. to produce 

dimness of sigh', vertigo, &.c. 

Belleop. bee Myrobalani bellerici. 

BEir.i:i'u,i. Sr-e Myrobalani bellerici. 

B elm lei;. See m bellerici. 

BelleiucjE. See Myrobalani bellerici. 

Belxidioides. (From bellta, a daisy, and 
rm ) See Bellis major. 

IS1T.LIS. (d bella colore, from its fair 
colour,) The name of a genus of plants in 
the L: iffenesia. 

Order, Boly^amia super jlua. The daisy. 

Bellis major. Buphthalmum majus. 
LeucantnemUm indgare. Belliihoiilea. Con- 
solida media Oculua tfoia. Ox-eye 
Maudin-wort. 'l"he pharmacoj ceai i atu 
for the Chrysanthemum leucanthenmm of 
Linnaeus :—foliia amplexicaulibua, • 
superni serratis, inferni dentails The flow- 
ers and herb were formerly esteemed in 
asthmatic and phthisical diseases, but have 
now deservedly fallen into disi 

B ellis minor. Bellia. Toe common 
daisy The Bellis per emus of Linnaeus : — I 
scapo tiiu/o, or bruise-wort, was formerly 
■■ i:i pharmacopoeias by this name. 
Although i he leaves and 

i lo cure several species 
of wounds, they are never employed by 
modern surgeons. 

Bell us. The ays* 

name of the common daisy. .See Bellis 
Ihinor. 

Belloculus. (From beUus, fair, and ocu- 
lus, the eye ) A precious stoni 
the eye, and formerly supposed to be use- 
ful in its disorders. 

Bellov. The Devonshire colic, or coli- 
ca piclonum. 

Bellonaria. (From Belfona, the god- 
dess of war.) An hi pb which, if eaven, 
makes people mad, and act outrageously, 
like the votaries*)!' Bcllona. 

Ueli.vtta Tsjampacam (Indian.) A 
tree of Malabar, to which many virtues are 
attributed. 

Belmi sinus. A name given to the Abel- 
moschus. 

Bklokre. (Indian.) An evergreen 
if America, whose seeds purge mode- 
rately, but the 1. aves roughly. 

BelonOtdhs. Beloides. The same as 
bt li i! i ides. 

Belvlcum. (Fram (fan, a dart, and 
draw out.) A surgeon's instrument 
for extracting thorns, or dots. 

Belli zzar. Beluzuar. The Chaldee 
word for antidote. 

Bei.zoe. See Benzoinimt. 

r.:i./ii\i • ■;. See BeuzoinmPX, 

-him. An Indian shrub used in 
gout. 
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BEM-TAitAnA. (Arab.) The faba ALgyp. 
tiaca. 

Ben. (Arab.) Glans unguentaria. Been 
mix. Balanus mirepsica. Coattis. The 
oily acorn, or ben-nut. A whitish nut, 
about the size of a small filberd, of a round- 
ish triangular shape, including a kernel of 
the same figure, covered with a white 
skin. It is the fruit of the Guilandina mo- 
ringa of Linnxus : — interims, foliis, sub- 
pinnatis, foliolis inferioriius tematis. They 
were formerly employed to remove ob- 
structions of the primse via:. The oil af- 
forded by simple pressure, is remarkable 
for its not growing rancid in keeping, or, 
at least, not until it has stood for a number 
of years ; and, on this account, it is used in 
extricating the aromatic principle of such 
odoriferous flowers as yield little or no es- 
sential oil in distillation. The unalterabi- 
lity of this oil would render it the most 
valuable substance for cerates, or lini- 
ments, were it sufficiently common. It is 
actually employed for this purpose in many 
parts of Italy. 

Bex magnum. Monurdus calls by this 
name, the avellana purgatrix, which purges 
and vomits. violently. 

Bex tamara. The Egyptian bean. 

Benatu. (Arab.) Small pustules pro- 
duced by sweating in the night. 

Benedict. (From benedico, to bless.) 
A specific name prefixed to many compo- 
sitions and herbs on account of their sup- 
posed good qualities; as benedicta herba, 
benedicta aqua, &c. 

Benedicta aq.ua. Lime water was 
formerly so called : also, a water distilled 
from serpyilum, and, in Schroeder, it is the 
name for an emetic. 

Benedicta aq.ua composita. Com- 
pound lime water. 

Benedicta herba. See Caryophyllata. 

Benedicta laxativa. A compound 
of turbeth, scammony, and spurges, with 
some warm aromatics. 

Benedictum laxativum. Rhubarb, and 
sometimes the lenitive electuary. 

Benedictcm lictum. A term applied 
to Guaiacum. 

Benedictus vinum. Antimonial wine. 

Benedictus carducs. See Carduus 
benedictus. 

Benedictus lapis. A name for the phi- 
losopher's stone. 

Beneolentia. (From bene, well and 
oleo, to smell.) Sweet-scented medicines, 
as gums, &c. 

Beng. A name given by the Mahome- 
dans to the .eaves of hemp, formed into 
piils, or conserve. They possess exhilara- 
ting and intoxicating po^ ers. 

Bengalee radix. (From Bengal, its 
native place.) See Cassumwuar. 

Bengal quince. This fruit, which is 
the produce of the Erateva marmelos of 
Linnaeus, of spontaneous growth in several 



pVts of India, is about the size of an orange, 
and covered with a hard bony shell, con- 
taining a yellow viscous pulp, of a most 
agreeable" flavour ; this is scooped out, and 
being mixed with sugar and orange, is 
brought to the tables of the grandees in 
India, who eat it as a great delicacy. It is 
also esteemed as a sovereign remedy against 
dysentery. 

Bengalee Indorum. (From Bengal, 
its native place.) See Cassumuniar. 

Bengi eiri. A species of evergreen, 
Indian ricinus, which grows in Malabar. 

Bcnit herb. See Caryophyllata. 

Benivi arbor. See Benzoinum, 

Benjamin. See Benzoinum. 

Benjamin flowers. See Benzoic acid. 

BENZOAS. A benzoate. A salt formed 
by the union of benzoic acid, with an al- 
kaline, earthy, or metallic base; as ben- 
zoate of aiumtne, &c. 

Bexzoe. See Benzoinum. 

Benzoe amigdaloides. See Benzoi- 
num. 

BENZOIC ACID. Acidum benzoicum. 

Flares benzoes. Flores benzoini. Benjamin 
flowers. 

This acid exists in several balsams, but 
principally in the concrete oalsam, called 
benzoin, (bee Benzoinum.) Chy mists have 
obtained it from this balsam in various 
ways, either by sublimation, which gives 
beautiful foliated crystals, but requires to 
be repeated thrice, and pressed between 
bibulous pa;>er after each sublimation, to 
obtain them white and free from any adhe- 
rent essential oil : or, by forming some of 
its soluble compounds, and afterwards de- 
composing them, so as to precipitate the 
acid ; or, by simply boiling the benzoin in 
water, which dissolves the acid, and, as if, 
cools, allows it to separate again. The 
London Pharmacopoeia directs it to be ob- 
tained thus :— Take of benzoin, a pound 
and a half: fresh lime, four ounces : water, 
a gallon and a half: muratic acid, four 
fluid-ounces. Hub together the benzoin 
and lime ; then boil them in a gallon of the 
water, for half an hour, constantly stirring ; 
and, when it is cold, pour off the liquor. 
Bod what remains, a second time, in 
four pints of water, and pour off the 
liquor as before. Mix the liquors, and 
boil down to half, then strain through 
paper, and add the muriatic acid gradually, 
until it ceases to produce a precipitate. 
Lastly, having poured off the liquor, dry 
the powder in a gentle heat; put it into a 
proper vessel, placed in a sand bath ; and 
by a very gentle fire sublime the benzoic 
acid. 

The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia forms a 
benzoate of soda, precipn ales the acid by 
sulphuric acid, and afterwards crystallizes 
it by solution in hot water, which dissolves 
a larger quantity than cold. 

Benzoic acid has a strong, pungent, arc- 
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matte, and peculiar odour. Its crystals a*e 
ductile, r».t pulverizable ; it sublimes in a 
moderate heat, forming a white irritating 
smoke. It is soluble in about twenty-four 
times its weight of boiling water, which, 
as it cools, precipitates 19-20ths of what 
it had previously dissolved. It is soluble 
in alcohol. 

Benzoic acid is very seldom used in the 
cure of diseases ; but now and then it is 
ordered as a stimulant against convulsive 
coughs and difficulty of breathing. The 
dose is from one grain to five. 

It combines with alkaline, metallic, and 
earthy bodies ; and forms benzoates. 

Bbnzoifera. Benzoinum. 

BENZOINUM. (From the Arabic 
term benzoah.') Benjoinum. Jhsa dulcis. 
Jlssa odorata. Liquor cyreniacus. Bci/zo- 
inutn. Benzoin. Jienjui. Benjuin. Gum- 
benjamin. This substance is classed, by 
modern chymists, among the balsams. 
There are two kinds of benzoin: benzoe 
amygdaloides, which is formed of white 
tears, resembling almonds, united together 
by a brown matter ; and common benzoin, 
which is brown and without tears. The 
tree which affords this balsam, formerly 
called Lauras benzoin. Benzoifera. Arbor 
heniti, is the Siyrax benzoin, joliis oblongis 
aainunatis, subtus tomentosis, raceims com- 
positis longitudine fohorum of Dryander, 
from which it is obtained by incisions. 
The benzoin of the shops is usually in very 
large brittle masses When chewed, it im- 
parts very little taste, except that it im- 
presses on the palate a slight sweetness ; its 
smell, especially when rubbed or heated, 
is extremely fragrant and agreeable. It 
has rarely been used medicinally in a sim- 
ple state, but its preparations are much 
esteemed against inveterate coughs and 
phthisical complaints, unattended with 
much fever ; it has also been used as a cos- 
metic, and in the way of fumigation, for 
the resolution of indolent tumours. The 
acid of benzoin is employed in the tinctura 
camphor.? composita, and a tincture is di- 
rected to be made of the balsam. 

Hiv/.oes flores. See Benzoic acid. 

Benzoini magistericm. Magistery or 
precipitate of gum-benjamin. 

Benzoini oleum Oil of benjamin. 

BERBERIS. ( Herbert, wild. Arab, used 
by Averrboes and the officinal writers.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Hexandria. Or- 
der, JMonogynia. The barberry, or pepper- 
idge bush. 

2. The pharmacopceial name for the 
common barberry, or pepperidge bush. 
Osncantha Galeni. Spina acida Crespi- 
nus. 

This tree, Berberis vulgaris of Linnaeus : 

peduncutia raccmosis, spinis triplicibus, 

is a native of England. The fruit or ber- 
ries, which are gratefully acid, and mode- 
rately adstringertt, are said to be of great 



use in biliary fluxes, and in all cases where 
heat, acrimony, and putridity of the hu- 
mours prevail. The filaments of this shrub 
possess a remarkable degree of irritability ; 
for on being touched near the base with 
the point of a pin, & sudden contraction is 
produced, which may be repeated several 
times. 

Berberis gelatina. Barberries boiled 
in sugar. 

Berberis vulgaris. The systematic 
name for the berberis of the pharmaco- 
peias. See Berberis. 

Berediras. An ointment. 

Berenice. (The city from whence it 
was formerly brought.) Amber. 

Beuenicum. (From qi%a>, to bring, and 
wjm>, victory.) A term applied by the old 
Greek writers to nitre, from its supposed 
power in healing wounds. 

Br.iiKM secum. Mugwort. See Arte- 
misia vidgaris. 

BERGAMOTE. A species of citron. 
Citrus inella rosa of Lamarck ; and a variety 
of the citrus medico of Linnxus. It was 
produced, at first, casually, by an Italian 
grafting a citron on a stock of a bergamot 
pear-tree ; whence the fruit produced by 
this union, participated both of the citron 
tree and the pear-tree. The essence pre- 
pared from this fruit is called essence of 
bergamote and essentia de cedra. 

Beriberi. (An Hindostane word sig- 
nifying a sheep.) Beriberia. A species of 
palsy, common in some parts of the East 
Indies, according to Bontius. In this dis- 
ease, the patients lift up their legs very 
much in the same manner as is usual with 
sheep. Bontius adds that this palsy is a 
kind of trembling in, which there is depri- 
vation of the motion and sensation of the 
hands and feet, and sometimes of the 
body. 

Bermudas berry. See Saponarix nuctdtf. 

Bernarvi. An electuary. 

Berrionis. A name for colophony, or 
black rosin. 

Bers. Formerly the name of an exhi- 
larating electuary. 

Berola. An old name for brooklime. 

Berula gallica. Upright water pars- 
nip, 

Berytion. (From Berytius, its inven- 
tor A colly rium described by Galen. 

Bes. An eight-ounce measure. 

Besachar. An obsolete term for a 
sponge. 

Besasa. Formerly applied to wild rue. 

Besbase. An old name for mace. 

Besenna. (Arab.) JHuscarum Fun- 
gus. Probably a sponge, which is the ni- 
dus of some sorts of flies. 

Bessanfx. (Arab.) A redness of the 
external parts, resembling that which pre- 
cedes the leprosv ; it occupies die face and 
extremities. Avicenna. 

Besto. A name in Oribasiu9 for Saxi- 
frage. 
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BETA. (So called from the river Bxtis, 
in Spain, where it grows naturally? or, 
according to Blanchard, from the Greek 
letter /3«<nt, which it is said to resemble 
when turgid with seed.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Lirinscan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der. Digyrtia. The beet. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the com- 
mon beet. 

Beta vulgaris of Linnaeus : — -paribus cmi- 
gestis The rool of this 'plant is Frequi 
ea' en by he French ; it r. sred 

as nutritious and antiscorbutic, and forms 
a very elegant pickle witl The 

.root and leaves, ^though former!] em,] 
ed as laxatives and en i llients, are how 
forgotten. A c< qi ntity of su- 

gar may be obtained from the root of the 
beet. It is likewise said, that if beet roots 
be dried m the same manner sis malt, 
the greater part of their juict is pressed 
out, very good beer may bt made from 
them. It is occasionally used to iiripww 
the colour of claret. 

Beta vulgaris. The systematic name 
for the beet of the pharmacopoeias. See 
Beta 

Br.TELE. Beihh. Betle. Betelle. An 
oriental plant, like the tail of a nzard. 
It is chewed by the Indians, anij rr:kt s the 
teeth black ; is cordial and exhilarat.ng.ar.d 
in very general use throughout the East. 
It is supposed to be the lout pepper 

BETONICA. (Corrupted Frod Vettoni. 
ca, which is derived from the Veeiones, an 
ancient people o! Spain.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class. Didynamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. Retony. 

2. The pharmacopceial name for the 
wood betony 

Betonica purpurea. Vetonica cordi. Be- 
toJiica officmahs of Linnaeus: — spica inter- 
rupta, corotlarum labii lacinia intermedia 
emarginata, common in our woods and 
heaths. The leires and tops of this plant 
haye an agreeable, but weak smell ; and to 
the taste they discover a slight warmth, 
accompanied with some degree of adstrin- 
gency and bitterness. The powder of the 
leaves "of betony, snuffed up the nose, 
provoke sneezing; and hence it is some- 
times made an ingredient in sternutatory 
powders. Its leaves are sometimes smoked 
like tobacco. The roots differ greatly, in 
their quality, from the other parts; their 
taste is very bitter and nauseous ; taken in 
a small dose, they vomit and purge violent- 
ly, and are supposed to have somewhat in 
common with the roots of hellebore. Like 
many other plants, formerly in high medi- 
cal estimation, betony is now almost en- 
tire neglected. Antonius Musa, physi- 
cian to the Emperor Augustus, filled a 
whole volume with enumerating its vir- 
tues, stating it as a remedy for no less 
than forty-seven disorders : and hence in 



Italy the proverbial compliment, You hate 
more tii tueq than betony., 

LNICA HQUATKJA. Scrap 
aquatici Grea erw ! 'r- 

betoi eaveso 

larja dquatica < Lini x' :- 
obtusis, petiolatis 

bran's t r, </;. to ; racenris terminaUbvs, arc 

- correctors of the ill flavour 

Th< j w rmerlj in 

i stimation :•,.■ inst piles.tumoui • " the 

i , , inflammations, he. 

Bj tonka patli A species of vcro- 

Betonica vulgaris. The systematic 

of tin betonica of the pharmacopeias. 
tonica 

Betony, water. See Betonica aquatica. 

BETULA. 1. The name of a genus of 
plr-nts in the Linnaean system. CI ss, Mo- 
noeda. Order, Tern ndria. Alder and birch. 

2 Tl-.c ■); rr..' i ] ceial name ol the v bite 
birch. Betula albo Lmnseus -—folm 

ovatis, acunnnatis serums. 

The juice, leaves, ar.d bark of this tree, H 
have been employed medicinally 1' the 
tree be bor d early in the spring, there 
issues, by degrees, a large quantit) ot lim- 
pid, watery, sweetish j ice : it is said that, 
one tree will afti rdfrom one to two gallons 
a day. This juice is esteemed : an i nti- 
scorbutic, rie< bstruent, and diuretic. The 
le.'Acs and bark are used externally as re- 
solvents, detergents, and anliseptics. 

B::tula alba. The systematic name 
for the betula of the pharmacopoeias. See 
Betula. 

Betpxa aixps. .The systematic name 
for die alvus of the pharmacopoeias. Sec 
Mnus 

Bex. (From [ino-aa,, to cough.) A cough. 

Bex rap. Th<- root of the' .F.matitis 
Peruviana of Casper Bauhin ; one dr.;clim 
oi which :i- sufficient for a purge. 

Bexaoujixo. A name piven to the 
wb te iperacuanha, which the Spaniards 
brine from Peru, as the Portuguese do the 
b:,(>M i from Brazil. 

Bezahan. The fossile bezoar. 

B fz.ktt .«. co-.nT-r.>.A Svccus heliotropii. 
Lacvus sm trrvte. I.arca carufra. Lit- 
?nus. The juice of the Croton tinctorium; 
fuliis thombeis rcf;a?idis, capsulis pemluiis, 
caule herbaceo of l.irnxus P is much 
used by chymists as a tes*. S<>< Tests. 

BEZOAR (From pa-zahar. Persian, 
a destroyer of poison.) Lapis bezoardieus. 
Bezoard. A preternatural or morbid con- 
cretion firmed in the bodies of land-ani- 
mals. Severalof these kinds of: substances 
were formerly celebrated for their medici- 
nal virtue';, and dis inguished bv the names 
of the countries from whence the\ came, 
or the animai in which they were found. 
The} were considered as high alexiphaf- 
mic*. in so much so, that othei medicines, 
possessed, or supposed to be poi 
nlpxinh.irmic nowers. were called bezoar- 
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diet ; and so efficacious were they once 
thought, that they were bought for ten 
times their weight in gold. These vir- 
tues, however, are in the present day justly 
denied them, as they produce no other ef- 
fects than those common to the saline par- 
ticles which they contain, and which may 
be given to greater advantage from other 
sources. A composition of bezoar with 
absorbent powders, lets been much in re- 
pute, as a popular remedy tor disorders in 
children, by the mime of Gascoigne's pow- 
der and Gasi || ; but the real be- 
zoar was rarely, if ever, used for these, its 
pivce offering such a temptation to coun- 
terfeit it. Sorne have employed, for this 
purpose, a resinous composition, capable 
of melting in the fire and soluble in alco- 
hol; but Newmann supposed that tlmse 
nearest resembling it, were made of gyp- 
sum, chalk, or some other earth, to which 
the proper colour was imparted by some 
vegetable juice. We understand, however, 
that tobacco pipe clay, tinged with ox- 
gall, is commonly employed, at least lor 
the Gascoigne's powder ; this giving a yel- 
low tint to paper, rubbed with chalk, and 
a green to paper rubbed over with quick- 
lime ; which are considered as proofs of 
genuine bezoar, and which a vegetable juice 
would not effect. 

Bezoar hovinum. the bezoar from 
the ox. 

Bezoar Ger manicum. The bezoar from 
the alpine goat. 

Bezoab htstkisis, Lapis porcinus. 
Lapis malacensis. Pedro del puree The 
bezoar of the Indian porcupine. Said to 
be found in the gallbladder of an India!) 
porcupine, particularly in the province of 
Malacca. This concrete differs from others ; 
it has an intensely bitter taste ; and on be- 
ing steeped in water fur a very little time, 
impregnates the fluid with its bitterness, 
and with aperient, stomachic, and, as it is 
supposed, with alexipharmic virtues. How 
far it differs in virtue from the similar con- 
cretions found in the gall-bladder of the 
ox, and other animals, does not appear. 

Bezoab occidentals. Occidental be- 
zoar. This concretion is said to be found 
in the stomach of an animal of the stag or 
goat kind, a native of Peru, &c. It is of 
a larger size than the oriental bezoir, and 
sometimes as large as a hen's egg ; its sur- 
face is rough, and the colour green, grey- 
ish, or brown. 

Bezoar ohientale. Lapis bezoar ori- 
entalis. Oriental bezoar stone. This con- 
cretion is said to be found in the pylorus, 
or fourth stomach of an animal of the goat 
kind, which inhabits the mountains of Per- 
sia. It is generally about the size of a 
kidney bean, of a roundish or oblong fi- 
gure, smooth, and of a shining olive or dark 
greenish colour 



Bezoar Micuocosmicvm. The calcu- 
lus found in the human bladder. 

Beeoar EOBcnruM. See Bezoar hi.s- 
tricis. 

Bezoar simijb. The bezoar of the 
monkey. 

Bezoardtca radix. See Contrayerva. 

Bezoardicum. joviale. Bezoar with tin. 
It differed very little from the Jlntihectkum 
Poterii. 

Bezoardicu.ii h'Xale. A preparation 
of antimony and silver. 

Bezoardicom martiai.e. A prepara- 
tion of iron and antimony. 

BeZoardicuM Mtnehale. A prepara- 
tion of antimony, made by adding nitrous 
acid to butter of antimony. 

Bezoabbicum satvrni. A preparation 
of antimony and lead. 

Bezoar dicus fulvis. The powder of 
the oriental bezoar. 

Bezoarticum minerals. An inert calx 
of antimony. 

Bezoarticus spiritl's witri. The dis- 
tillled acid of the bezoarticum minerale. 

Bezoab. A common chymical epithet. 

Bijbost. Wine of sun-raisins and sea- 
water. 

Bin i nell a. See Pimpinella. 

Bikitcrius. (/iibitorivs, sc. musculus ; 
from bibo, to drink ; because by drawing 
the eye inwards towards the nose, it causes 
those who drink to look into the cup.) See 
Rectus interims ocuU. 

BICEPS. (From bis, twice, and caput, a 
head.) Many muscles have this denomina- 
tion, from their having two distinct heads, 
or origins. 

Biceps brachii. See Biceps fexor 
cubiti. 

Biceps cruris. Sec Biceps Jlexor cru- 
ris. 

Biceps cubiti. See Biceps Jlexor cu- 
biti. 

Biceps exturnus. See Triceps extensor 
cubiti. 

BICEPS FLEXOR CRURIS. Biceps 
cruris of Albinus- Biceps of Winslow, 
Douglas, and Cowper, and Ischio-fetnoro- 
peronien of Dumas. A muscle of the leg, 
situated on the hind part of the thigh. 
It arises by two distinct heads ; the first, 
called longus, arises, in common with the 
semitendinosus, from the upper and poste- 
rior part of the tuberosity of the os ischi- 
um. The second, called brevis, arises from 
the linea aspera, a little below the termina- 
tion of the glut sens masimus, by a fleshy 
acute beginning, which soon grows broader 
as it descends to join with the first head, a 
little above the external .condyle of the os 
iemoris. It is inserted, by a strong tendon, 
into the upper part of the head of the fibu- 
la. Its use is to bend the leg. This mus- 
cle forms what is called the outer ham- 
string ; and, between it and the inner, the 
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nervus popliteus, arteria and vena poplitea, 
arc situated. 

BICEPS FLEXOR CUBITI. Bideps 
brachii of Albums. Coraco-rudutlis, seu 
biceps of Winslow. Biceps interims of 
Douglas. Biceps interims humeri of Cow- 
per. Scupulo coracoradial of Dumas. A 
muscle of the fore-arm. situated on the 
fore part of the os humeri It arises by two 
heads. The first and outermost, called 
longus, begins tendinous from the upper 
ed;,'e of the glenoid cavity of the scapula, 
passes over the head of the os humeri with- 
in the joint, and, in its descent without 
the joint, is enclosed in a groove near the 
head of the os humeri, by a membranous 
ligament that proceeds from the capsular 
ligament and adjacent tendons. The se- 
cond, or innermost head, called brevis, 
arises, tendinous and fleshy, from the co- 
racoid process of the scapula, in common 
with the coracobrachialis muscle. A little 
below the middle of the fore-part of the os 
humeri, these heads unite. It is inserted 
by a strong roundish tendon into the tu- 
bercle on the upper end of the radius in- 
ternally. Its use is to turn the hand su- 
pine, and to bend the fore-arm. At the 
bending of the elbow, where it begins to 
grow tendinous, it sends off an aponeuro- 
sis, which covers all the muscles on the in- 
side of the fore-arm, and joins with ano- 
ther tendinous membrane, which is sent 
off from the triceps extensor cubiti, and 
covers all the muscles on the outside of the 
fore-arm, and a number of the fibres, 
from opposite sides, decussate each other. 
It serves to strengthen the muscles, by 
keeping them from swelling too much out- 
wardly, when in action, and a number of 
their fleshy fibres take their origin from it. 

Bicefs int;:rxus. See Biceps flexor 
cubiti. 

* Bichichi^;. An epithet of certain pec- 
torals, or rather troches, described by Rha- 
zes, which were made of liquorice, Ike. 

Bicuos. A Portuguese name for the 
worms that get under the toe of the people 
in the Indies, which are destroyed by the 
oil of cashew nut 

Bicorn (Bicornis : from bis, twice, 
and covnu a horn.) An epithet some- 
times applied to the os hyoides, which has 
two processes, or horns ; and likewise, in 
former times, to muscles that had two ter- 
minations. 

BICUSPIS. (Bicuspis .- from bfc, twice, 
and cuspis, a spear.) The name of those 
teeth which have double points, or fangs. 
See Teeth, 

BfDENS. (From bis, twice, and dens, 
a tooth ; so called from its being deeply 
serrated, or indented.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, 
Pctygamia tequalia. 



Bifurcated. {Bifurcus : from bit, 
twice, and /urea, a fork.) A vessel, or 
nerve is said to bifurcate when it divides 
into two branches ; thus the bifurcation of 
the aorta, 8tc. 

Bigastkr. ( Biguster : from bis, twice, 
and yJLTug, a belly.) A name given to 
muscles which have two bellic-.. 

Bihernius. (From bis, douhle, and 
hernia, a disease so called.) Having a her- 
nia, or rupture on each side of the scro- 
tum. 

Biladen. A name of iron. 

BILE. (Bills. Nsevius derives it from 
bis, twice, and lis, contention ; as being- 
supposed to be the cause of anger and dis- 
pute.) The gall. A bitter fluid, sec; 
in the glandular substance of the liver ; in 
part flowing into ihe intestines, and in part 
regurgitating into the gall-bladder. The. 
secretory organ of this fluid is the penicilli 
of the livei', which terminate in very mi- 
nute canals, called biliary ducts. The bi- 
liary ducts exonerate their bile into the 
ductus kepalicus, which conveys it into the 
ductus communis choledochus, from whence 
it is in part carried into the duodenum. 
The other part of the bile regurgitates 
through the cystic duct (see Gull bladder,) 
into tlie gall-biadder : for hepatic bile, ex- 
cept during digestion, cannot flow into the 
duodenum, which contracts when empty ; 
hence it necessarily regurgitates into the 
gall-bladder The branches of the vena 
porta' contribute most to the secretion of 
bile ; Ks peculiar blood, returning from the 
abdominal viscera, is supposed to be, in 
some respects, different from other venal 
blood, and to answer exactly to the nature 
of bile. It is not yet ascertained clearly 
whether the florid blood, in the hepatic ar- 
tery, merely nourishes the liver, or whe- 
ther, at the same time, it contributes a 
certain principle, necessary for the forma- 
tion of bde. It has been supposed, by 
physiologists, that cystic bile was secreted 
by the arterial vessels of the gall-bladder ; 
but the fallacy of this opinion is proved by 
making a ligature on the cystic duct of a 
living animal. From what" has been said, 
it appears that there are, as it were, two 
kinds of bile in the human body : 1. Hepa- 
tic bile, which flows from the liver into the 
duodenum: this is thin, of a faint yellow 
colour, inodorous, and very slightly bitter, 
otherwise the liver of animals would not 
be eatable. 2- Cpslic bih, which regur- 
gitates from the hepatic duct into the gall- 
bladder, and there, from stagnating,' be- 
comes thicker, the aqueous part being ab- 
sorbed by lymphatic vessels, and more 
acrid from concentration. Healthy bile is 
of a yellow, green colour; of a plastic con- 
sistence, like thin oil, and when very 
much agitated, it froths like soap and wa- 
ter : its smell is fatuous, somewhat like 
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musk, especially the putrefying or eva- 
porated bile of animals : iis Ust< > bitter. 
The constituent principles of bile 
Water, which constj greatest part 

•>r bile. 2. Jin albumin u» principle, pre- 
cipitated bj ;icohol and mineral acids. 3. 
/f resinous principle, obtained by evapora- 
ting a tincture made of alcohol and bile. 
4. .i colouring principle, Iheres to 

the resinous part, and gives the colour to 
bile. 5 Soda, in its caustio state: hence 
healthy bue doe-, not effervesce with acids, 
and affords a neutral salt. 6. Jt phosphated 
calx. The primary uses of this fluid, so im- 
portant in the xnimal economy, are: 1. To 
extricate the chyle from the chyme : thus 
chyle is never observed in the duodenum 
bci re the chyme has been mixed with the 
ind tluis it is that oil is extricated 
from linen by the bile of animals. 2 By 
lity ii excites the peristaltic motion 
intestines; hence the bowels are so 
inactive in people with jaundice 3. It 
imparts a ye/tow colour to th excrem tits ; 
thus the white colour of feces in jaundice, 
in which disease the flow of bile into the 
duodenum is entirely prevented. 4. It 
prevents the abundance of mucus and acidity 
in the pnmae viae; hence acid, pituitous, 
and verminous saburra are common from 
deficient or inert bile. 

BiLiAiir duct. Ductus biliosus. The 
very vascular glandules, which compose al- 
most the whole substance of the liver, ter- 
minate in very small canals, called biliary 
ducts, which at length form one trunk, the 
ductus hepaticus. Their use is to convey 
the bile, secreted by the liver, into the 
liepatic duct : this uniting with a duct from 
the gall-bladder, forms one common canal, 
called the ductus communis choledockus, 
which conveys the biie into the intestinal 
canal. 

Biumbi, (Indian.) Biting-bing of Bon- 
tius. The mains indica :r—fructu pentagonfi 
of Europeans. [I is carefully cultivated in 
the gardens of the East-Indies, where it 
flowers throughout the year. The juice of 
the root is cooling and drank as a cure for 
fevers. The leaves boiled and made into a 
cataplasm with rice, are famed in all sorts 
of tumours, and the juice of the fruit is 
used in almost all external heats, dipping 
Hnnen rag9 in it, and applying them to the 
parts. !t is drunk, mixed with arrack, to 
cure diarrhxas ; and the dried leaves, mix- 
ed with betel leaves and given in arrack, are 
said to promote dehvery. The rip;' fruit is 
eaten as a delicacy, and the unripe made in- 
to a pickie for the, use of the tabic 

Hi i.i ics. A term very generally made 
use of, to express diseases which arise from 
too copius a secretion of bile : thus bilious 
colic, bilious diarrhoea, bilious fever, &c. 

BILIS See Bile. 

Hi lis atha. Black bile. The supposed 
cause among the ancients of melancholy. 



Bilis ctstica. Bilis Jellea.' Cystic bile. 
The bile when in the g.til-bladder is so 
called to distinguish it from that which is 
found in the liver. 

Bilis hepatica. Hepatic bile. The bile 
wh i i. has not entered the gall-bladder. 

Bilobus. (From bis, double, and lobus, 
the end of the ear.) Having two lobes, 
resembling the tips of ears. 

Bimestius. (From bis, twice, and 
men sis, month.) Two months old. 

Bindweed, See Convolvulus major. 

Bivoille See Casumunur. 

Bixocl'lus. (From binus, double, and 
oculus, the eye.) A bandage for securing 
the dressings on both eyes. 

Bissica. \ disordered mind. Ifelmont. 

Bi.vsica. mors. The bnisical, or that 
death which follows a disordered mifki. 

Biolvchvium, (From [itx, life, and 
*v%vtov, a lamp.) Vital heat; an officinal 
nostrum. 

Biote. (From 0nc, life.) Life. Light food. 

Bi ,tiia\ ati (From fin;, life, and d-zviltx, 
death.) Tiioie who die a violent death, or 
suddenly, as if there were no space be- 
tween life and death. 

Bipemulla. See Pimpinclla. 

Bii'enella. See Pimpinella. 

Biba. Malt liquor or beer. 

Hi rao Stone parsley. 

Birch tree. See Bctula. 

Bibdstoxgue. A name given to the 
seeds of the Fraxinus excelsior of Linnaeus. 

Birsen. (Heb. an aperture ) A deep 
ulcer, or imposihume in the breast. 

tiirthwort, climbing. See AristoloChia 
tenuis. 

Biscoctus. (From bis, twice, and coquo, 
to boil.) Twice dressed. It is chiefly ap- 
plied to bread much baked, as biscuit. 

Biscutejlla. Mustard. 

Biseiimas. A name formerly given to 
clary, or garden clan'. 

Bishop's -weed. Sec Animi. 

BisLiNGUA. (From bit, twice, and lin- 
gua, a tongue ; so called from its appear- 
ance of being double-tongued ; that is, of 
having upon each leaf a less leaf.) The 
Alexandrian laurel. 

Iiismalva. (From vismalva quasi viscum 
malvu, from its superior viscidity.) The 
r marsh-mallow. 

BISMUTH. (Bismut, Germ.) Bis- 
muthum. 

A m tal which is found in the earth in very 
few different states, more generally native 
or in the metallic state. Native bismuth is 
met with in solid masse-:, and ylso in small 
particles dispersed in and frequently de- 
posi:cd on different stones, at Schreeberg 
in Saxony, Sweden, &c. Sometimes it is 
crystallized in four-sided tables, or indistinct 
cubi •,. It exists combined with oxygen in 
the oxyd of birmuth (bismuth ochre), found 
in small particles, dispersed, of a blueish or 
yellowish-gray colour, needle-shaped and 
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capillary ; sometimes laminated, forming 
small cells. It is also though more seldom 
united to sulphur and iron in the form of 
. a sulphuret in the martial sulphurated bis- 
muth ore. This ore has a yellowish-gray 
appearance, resembling somewhat the mar- 
tial pyrites. And, it is sometimes com- 
bined with arsenic. 

Properties. — Bismuth is of a silver-white 
colour inclining to red. It soon tar- 
nishes and becomes iridescent. It is 
brittle and can easily be ^educed to small 
particles. It is soft enough to be cut with 
a knife. It has a lamellated texture. Its 
specific gravity is 9.800. It requires less 
heat tor fusion than any other metal, tin 
excepted, melting by a heat = 460 deg. 
Fabr. It can be volatilized by heat and 
ttcapes in the state of grayish-white va- 
pour. It readily unites with mercury and 
with sulphur. When fused, it exhibits on 
cooling, cubical figures on the surface. It 
is soluble in sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic 
acids. The solution in nitric acid is de- 
composable by mere dilution with pure 
water. It inflames in oxygenated muriatic 
acid gas. It is capable of combining with 
the greatest number of the metals ; and 
when in certain proportions, promotes their 
fusibility remarkably. It speedily becomes 
black by sulphurated hydrogen gas. 

Bismuxhuj:. (From bismut. German.) 
See Bismuth. 

Bistort See Bislorta. 

BIS TOKTA. (From bis, twice, and tor- 
(/xeo, to bend ; so called from the contor- 
tions of its roots.) Bis 

Polygonum bistorta of L'mnxus ; — cattle 
simplicissimo monastachio, Join* ovatis in 
petiohtm decurrendbus. This plant is a 
nat.ve of Britain. Every part manifests 
a degree of stipticity to the taste, and die 
root is esteemed to be one of the most 
powerful of 'die vegetable adstringents, and 
frequently made use of as .such, in disorders 
proceeding from a laxity and debility of the 
solids, for restraining alvine fluxes, after 
due evacuations, and other preternatural 
discharges both s^ous and sanguineous. 
It lias been sometimes given in intermitting 
fevers; and sometimes also, in small doses, 
as a corroborant and antiseptic, in acute 
malignant and colliquative fevers ; in which 
v. ions Peruvian bark has now deser- 
ved ed both these and all other 
fcdstnngents. The comman dose of bistort 
substance, .is 15 or 2u grains: in 
is extended to a dram. Its 
mutter is totally dissolved both 
1 rectified spirits, 

BrsTOURY. {Bimoire. French.) Any 
lor surgical purposes. 
Kps. A Galenical plaister. 
. ioi i.Mri.ASTiuM, A plaister for 
the s' 

-. See Colocynthis. 

BIT NOBEN. Salt of bitumen. A 
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white saline substance has lately been 
imported from India by this name, which 
is not a natural production, but a Hindoo 
preparation of great antiquity. It is called 
in the country bit noben, padnoon, and 
souchcrloon and popularly khala mimuc, 
or black suit. Mr Henderson, of Bengal, 
conjectures it to be the sal asphaltites, and 
sal sodomenus of Pliny and G«len. This 
salt is far more extensively used in Hin- 
dostan than any other medicine whalever. 
The Hindoos use it to improve thrir appe- 
tite and digestion. They consider it as a 
spesific for obstructions of the liver and 
spleen ; and it is in high estimation with 
them in paralytic disorders, particularly 
those that affect the organs of speech, 
cutaneous affections, worms, old rheuma- 
tisms, and indeed all chronic disorders of 
man and beast. 

BITUMEN. (<nrilv/u>j., larilut, pine ; be- 
cause it flows from the pine-tree ; or, 
quail vi tumeat e terra, from its bursting 
forth from the earth.) Bitumens are com- 
bustible, solid, soft, or fluid substances, 
whose smell is strong, acrid, or aromatic, 
composed of hydrogen and carbon with a 
contamination of earth and. other sub- 
stances in small proportions. They are 
found either in the internal part of the 
earth, or exuding through the clefts of the 
rocks, or floating on the surface of waters. 
Like oils they burn with a rapid flame. 
Natural historians have divided them into 
several genera ; but modern chymists ar- 
range them according to their chymical 
properties, and are only acquainted with 
six species, which are very distinct from 
each other: these are, naphtha, amher, 
asphaltos, jet, pit-coal, and petroleum. 

Bitumen BAiuiADENSE. See Petroleum 
barbudewR 

Bitches judaicum. Asphaltns. Jews' 
pitch. A solid light bituminous substance, 
of a dusky colour on the outside, and a 
deep shining black within ; of very little 
taste, and scarcely any smell, unless heated, 
when it emits a strong pitchy one. It is 
said to be (bund plentifully in the earth in 
several parts of Egypt, and floating on the 
surface of the Dead Sea. It is now wholly 
expunged from the catalogue of officinals 
of, ibis couiftry; but was formerly esteem- 
ed as a discutient, sudorific, and emmena- 
gogtie. 

Bitumen Liannnt. See Petroleum. 

BIVENTFR (Bivenleri from bis, twice, 
and venter, a belly.) A muscle is so termed, 
which has two bellies. 

Bivf.hteu cr.itvieis. A muscle of the 
lower jaw. 

Biventer maxieljl isFEKiop.is. See 
Digastricus. 

Bixa orullana. The systematic name 
for the terra orleana of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Orleana. 

Blaccijb. The measles. JRhazes. 
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Iil vtKiiF.iniT. The fruit of the common 
ble, Hubitsfruticosus of Linnxus. 'Die 
berries are eaten in abundance by children, 
and are wholesome and gently aperient. 
foo large quantities, however, when the 
nach is weak, produce vomiting and 
great distention of the belly, from flatus. 
See r'nut.i, summer. 

Bladder. See Urinary bladder, and Gall- 

. 
Bladder, inflamed. See Cystitis. 

le-bone. See Scapula. 
I Juris; ias. (From bhtsus.) A defect in 
speech, railed stammering. 

Hi ..m s. (From £h*.7flu> y to injure.) A 
stammerer, 

ca. (filunc, French.) A purging 
mixture ; so culled, because it was sup- 
1 to evacuate the white phlegmatic 
humours. Also white lead. 

Hlami mulierum. Wliite lead. 
Ui.asa. (Indian.) A tree, the fruit of 
which the Indians powder, and use to de- 
stroy worms. 

Blastema. (From fi\a.?ttw, to germi- 
nate.) A bud or shoot. Hippocrates uses 
it to signify a cutaneous pimple like a 
bud. 

Blastum mostlitum. Cassia bark kept 
with the wood. 

Blatta. (From /3\*tt», to hurt.) A 
sort of beetle, or bookworm ; so called 
from its injuring books and clothes : the 
kermes insect. 

Blatta in a lutf.a. (From blatta ; so 
called, because, according to Pliny, it 
engenders the blatta.) The herb yellow 
moth-mullein, 

Ui.iiciiow (From /^.ii^ao^*/, to bleat; 
so called according to Pliny, because if 
sheep taste it they bleat.) The herb wild 
penny-royal. 

Bleeding. See Blood-letting and Hemor- 
rhage 

/deeding at the nose. See Epistaxis. 
P.i.fima. (Fiom $*.*>.», to inflict.) A 
wound. 

1'i.tMii:. A species of zinc ore, formed 
of zinc in combination with sulphur. 

IIm.wi. (c/.svv*.) Blena. Mucus, a 
thick excrementitious humour. 

BLENNORRHEA, (From (tMn*, mu- 
cus, and net, to flow.) Gonorrhoea mucosa. 
\ gleet. An increased discharge of mucus 
from the urethra, arising from weakness. 

H LKN NOB RH AG 1 A. ( Fiona 

mucus, and §«», to flow.) The discharge 
ol mucus fro a the urethra. 

BLiiniuti. (Quasi 0Ki7rnt cpa'poc, as 
being the cover and defence of the sight.) 
The eyelids. 

l»,i.iiiMiAHioi.s. (From @Mq*fw.) The 

hair upon the eyelids; also the part of the 

lids where the hair grows. 

' HI.FIMIAUOTUTUALMIA. (From 

umt, the eyelid, and c^SstA^A./*, a disease 

t the eye.) An inflammation of the eyelid. 



BLEPHAROPTOS1S. (From /Sas^i, 
the eyelid, and <&~]u:aK, from <nr/w7ai, to 
fall.) A prolapse, or falling down of the 
upper eyelid, so as to cover the cornea. 

Blephakotis. (From 0x*f&pov, the eye- 
lid.) An inflammation of the eyelids. 

£L£PHARoxrsTON. (From ^Kt^ctffg, the 
eyelid, and £ea>, to scrape off ) A brush 
for the eyes. An instrument for cleansing 
or scraping oil' foul substances from the 
eye-lids. 

Blepharoxysis. (From fc\i$a.pcv, the 

eyelid, andlfta, to scrape off) The cleansing 

of the eyelids. Inflammation of the eyelids. 

Blessed thistle. See Carduus benedictus. 

Blestkis.mvs. (From {Ukku, to throw 

about.) Phrenetic restiesness. 

Bleta. A word used by Paracelsus to 
signify white, and applied to urine when it 
is milky* and proceeds from a disease of 
the kidneys. 

Bleti. (Bletus, from 0-jlkku, to strike.) 
Those seized with dyspnoea or suffocation. 
BLISTER. A topical application which 
when put on the skin raises the cuticle in 
the form of a vesicle, filled w.lh a serous 
fluid. Various substances produce this ef- 
fect on the skin ; but the powder of the 
lytta vesicatoria, or blistering fly, is what 
operates with most certainty and expedi- 
tion, and is now invariably made use of for 
the purpose. 

When it is not wished to maintain a dis- 
charge from the blistered part, it is suffi- 
cient to make a puncture in the cuticle to 
let out the fluid ; but when the case requires 
keeping up a secretion of pus, the surgeon 
must remove the whole of the detached 
cuticle with a pair of scissors, and dress 
the excoriated surface in a particular man- 
ner. Practitioners uied formerly to mix 
powder of canlharides whh ointment, 
and dress the part with this composition. 
But such a dressing not unfrequently oc- 
casioned very painful affections of the blad- 
der, a scalding sensation in making of water, 
and very afflicting stranguries. The treat- 
ment of such complaints consists in remo- 
ving every particle of the fiv from the blis- 
tered part, making the patient drink abun- 
dantly of mucilaginous drinks, giving 
emulsions and some doses of camphor. 

These objections to the employment of 
salves containing the lytta, for dressing 
blistered surfaces, led to the use of rat- 
zereon, euphorbium, and other irritating 
substances, which when incorporated with 
ointment, form very proper compositions 
for keeping blisters open, which they do 
without the inconvenience of irritating 
the bladder, like the blistering fly.— The 
favourite application however for keep- 
ing open blisters, is the powder of savine, 
which was brought into notice by Mr. 
Crowther in his bo^k on white swell- 
ings. The following is the form adopted 
by the London College : '* Fake of fresh 
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leaves of savine bruised, a pound ; yellow 
wax, half a pound ; prepared lard, two 
pounds. Having- melted together the wax 
and lard, boil therein the savine leaves, and 
strain through a linen cloth." On the vise 
of the savine cerate, immediately after the 
cuticle raised by the blister is removed, 
says Mi*. Oowlher, it should be observed 
that experience has proved the advantage 
of using the application lowered by a half 
op two-thirds of the unguentum cerae. An 
attention to this direction will produce less 
irritation and more discharge, than if the 
savine cerate were used in its full strength. 
Mr. Crowther says also, that he has found 
fomenting the part with, flannel, wrung 
out of warm water, a more easy and pre- 
ferable way of keeping the blistered sur- 
face clean, and fit for the impression of the 
ointment, than scraping the part, as has 
been directed by others. An occasional 
dressing of unguentum resin?- Havre, he has 
found a very useful application for render- 
ing the sore free from an appearance of 
slough, or rather dense lymph- which has 
sometimes been so firm in its texture as to 
be separated by the probe, with as much 
readiness as the cuticle is detached after 
blistering. As the discharge diminishes, the 
strength of the savine dressing should be 
proportionably increased. The ceraturn 
sabinsmust be used in a stronger or weaker 
degree, in proportion to the excitement pro- 
duced on the patient's skin. 

Blitum fietidum. See Atriple3?fatida. 
i BLOOD. Sanguis. A red homogene- 
ous fluid, of a saltish taste, and somewhat 
urinous smell, and glutinous consistence, 
which circulates in the cavities of the Heart, 
arteries, and veins. The quantity is esti- 
mated to be about twenty-eight pounds in 
an adult : of this, four parts are contained 
in the veins, and a fifth in the arteries. The 
colour of the blood is red ; in the arteries 
it is of a florid hue, in the veins darker; 
except only the pulmonary veins, in which 
it is of a lighter cast. Physiology demon- 
strates, that it acquires this florid colour 
in passing through the lungs, and from the 
oxygen it absorbs. The blood is the most 
important fluid of our body. Some physi- 
cians and anatomists have considered it as 
alive, and have formed many ingenious hy- 
potheses in support of its vitality. The 
temperature of this rlmd is of considerable 
importance, and appears to depend upon 
the circulation and respiration. The blood 
of man, quadrupeds, and birds, is hotter 
than the medium they inhabit; hence they 
are termed animals of warm blood ; whilst 
in fishes and reptiles, animals with cold 
blood, it is nearly of the temperature of 
the medium they inh bit. The microscope 
discovers that the blood contains a great 
number of round globules, which are seen 
floating about in a yellowish fluid, the 
serum. The blood also possesses remark- 



able physical properties ; its taste is saltish, 
and the smell of its halitus or vapour, when 
recent!*, drawn, is somewhat urinous ; it is 
of a plastic consistence, somewhat gluti- 
nous a«d adhesive. Chymical analysis of 
blood, by means of distillation, disc, vers, 
1. A considerable quantity of insipid water, 
which verj soon becomes putrid. 2. Km- 
pyreumatic oil. 3. Ammoniacal spirit 4. 
Carbon, which remains behind, is very 
spongy, and with great difficulty incine- 
rated. The ashes, however, consist of a 
small quantity of culinary s.dt, soda, phos- 
phorated lime, and a very small portion of 
iron. While hot, and in motion, the blood 
remains constantly fluid, and red ; when 
it cools, and is at rest, it takes the form of 
a fluid mass, which gradually and spontane- 
ously separates into two parts; the one, 
which is red, and floating becomes of a 
darker colour, remains concrete, and is 
called the cruor, crassamentum, or cake; 
the other, which occupies the lower part 
of the vessel, is of a yellow greenish colour, 
and adhesive, and is called the serum or 
lymph. 

The crucr forms more than one half of 
the blood ; it is very plastic, thick, and, 
in consistence, like glutinous jelly. It 
soon putrefies in the temperature of the 
air; but, dried by a gentle heat, becomes 
a brittle, dark, red mass. It is insoluble in 
water ; and, when boiled in it, is converted 
into a hard grumous mass, internally red. 
The surface of the cruor of the blood, after 
being exposed in a vessel to atmospheric 
air, becomes of a florid red colour ; but 
the inferior surface, contiguous to the ves- 
sel, is of a deep black : the change of colour 
on the surface is owing to the oxygen of 
the atmosphere uniting with the blood. 
The bruor of the blood is composed of, 
1. Tied globules, which chymistry demon- 
strates consist of a fibrous gluten and oxy- 
flated iron. The experiments of the ce- 
lebrated Rhades shew, that in twenty-five 
pounds of blood from the human bod), 
near two drachms of the oxyd of iron were 
obtained. 2. The fibrous gluten of the 
cruor, which remains after washing the 
cruor of blood for a considerable time in 
cold water, and enclosed in a fine linen 
Cloth ; iii which case the red globules are 
washed away. If the red water obtained 
in this experiment be evaporated, and then 
distilled to dryness, it leaves behind a car- 
bon, exhibiting, when incinerated, a great 
quantity of iron, attractable bv the magnet. 
From these experiments it would appear, 
that the redness of the globules is imparted 
from the oxydated iron', for which purpose 
a small quantity is sufficient. 

The serum of the blood is a lymphatic 
fluid, almost inodorous ; rather saltish to 
the taste ; pellucid, and of a yellowish 
green colour j and rather of a plastic con- 
sistence. It forms scarcely one half of the 
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blood; and it contains, 1. A large portion 
of -water; from forty -seven ounces of serum, 
fort) ihrei of insipid water were \ielded 
by distillation. 2- Albuminous gluten, like 
the white of an egg-, ..drained by boiling, 
jtirring i. with a stck, or by an ad- 
mixture of alcohol or concentrated mineral 
acid. 3. Jelly. If equal parts of water 
and serum of -die blood be coagulated by 
fire, that p .rt >f the serum which is not 
coagulated, upon being cooled", puts on 
the appearance of a trcmidous jelly. 4. 
Carbonated soda, obtained by pouring a mi- 
neral i-cid upon tecent diluted serum. 5. 
Culinary salt, f ound in the incinerated car- 
bon of blood. The albuminous principle 
of the serum, more commonly called the 
coagulable lymph, appears to be of very 
considerable importance in the animal 
ceconomy, both in diseased and healthy 
states of it : it affords, by anahsis, carbon, 
azot, and hydr gen. The importance of 
the blood is very considerable ; it d is! ends 
the cavities of the heart and blood-vessels, 
and prevents them from collapsing; it sti- 
mulates to contraction the cavities of the 
heart and vessels, by which means the cir- 
culation of the blood is performed ; it ge- 
nerates within itself animal heat, which it 
propagates throughout the body: it nour- 
ishes the whole body : and, lastly, it is that 
source from winch every secretion of the 
body is separated. 

Blood dragon's. See Sanguis draconis. 

BLOOD-LETTING. Under this term 
is comprehended every artificial discharge 
of blood made with a view to cure or pre- 
vent a d sease. Blood-letting is divided 
into general and topical. A^ examples of 
the former, venisection and arteriotomy may 
be mentioned ; and of the latter, the ap- 
plication of leeches, cupping-glasses, and 
scarification. 

Blood, spitting of. See H&moptysis. 

Blood, vomiting of. See /Lcmate.mesis. 

Bloodstone Se //.ematites. 

Bloody flux. St ( Dysenteria 

Boa (Fr m /8*f, an ox.) A pustulous 
n-upti .n 4ike the small-pox, so called be- 
cause it was cured, according to Pliny, by 
anointing it with hot ox-dung: also the 
name of a serpent of Calabria; and of the 
hydr ia. 

Bochktum, A decoction of the. woods 
prepared by a second boiling with fr< sh 
water. 

Hoe ii i a. A subliming vessel. 

Bochiuh. A swelling of the bronchial 
glands. 

Bodies, combottibIe. This term is 
given l>\ chymists to all substances which, 
on account of heir affinity with oxygen, 
are c pable of burning. 

BoDixStOASBops. See Gas. 

Bodim, inflammable. Chymists give 
this name to such bodies as burn with faci- 
lity , and flame ill an incrersed temperature ; 
although, strictly speaking, all combustible 



bodies are inflammable bodies : such are 
the diamond, sulphur, bitumens, &c. 

lSoiuii-, phosphor esc£.\t. Bodies which 
produce light, though their temperature 
be not increased. 

BODY, Corpus. The human body is 
dived by anatomists into the trunk and 
extremities . i. e. the head, and inferior ami 
superior extremities, each of which have 
certain regions before any part is removed, 
by which the physician is enabled to direct 
the application of blisters and the. like, 
and the situation of diseases is better de- 
scribed. 

The head is distinguished into the hairy 
part and the face. The former has five 
regions, viz. the crown of the head or ver- 
tex, the fore part of the head or sinciput, 
the hind-pavt or occiput, and the sides, 
partes latera'.es capitis In the latter are 
distinguished the region of the forehead, 
frons ; temples, or tempora ; the nose, or 
nasus ; the eyes, or oculi ; the mouth, or os ; 
the cheeks, buc&e ,- the chin, or mentum ; 
and the ears, or awes. 

The trunk is distinguished into three 
principal parts, the neck, thorax, and ab- 
domen. The neck is divided into the an- 
terior region or pars antica, in which, in 
men, is an eminence called pomum Adaini; 
the posterior region is called nucha colli; 
and the lateiiul regions, partes later ales 
colli. 

The thorax is distinguished into the an- 
terior region, in which are the sternum and 
mammce, and at whose interior part is a pit 
or hollow called scrobiculus cordis ; a pos- 
terior region, called dorsum ; and the sides, 
or lat era thoracis. 

The abdomen is distinguished into an 
anterior region, properly the abdomen,- a 
posterior region, called the loins, or lumbi ,- 
and lateral regions or Banks, called latere 
abdominis. The anterior region of the ab- 
domen being very extensive, is subdivided 
into the epigastric, hypochondriac, umbilical, 
agastric regions, whi-h are described 
under their respective names. Immediately 
belOw the abdomen is the mons Veneris, and 
at its s.des the groins or inguina. The 
space between the organs of generation and 
the anus, or fundament, is called the peri- 
nteum. 

The superior extremity is distinguished 
into the shoulder, summitas humeri, under 
which is the arm-pit, called axilla in- fovea 
axillaris; the brachium, or arm; the anti- 
brachium, or tore-arm, in which anteriorly 
is the bend of the arm, where the veins are 
generally opened, called flexura antibrachH; 
and posteriorly the elbow, called angulus 
cubiti ,- and the hand, in which are the car. 
pus or wrist, the back or dorsum mantis, 
and the palm or vola. 

The inferior extremity is divided into, 
1: the region of the femur, in which are 
distinguished the coxa or regio-isc/uadica, 
and outer and superior part ; 2. the leg- in 
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which are the knee or genu, the bend or 
cavum poplilis, and the cult' or sura ; 3. the 
foot, in which are the outer and inner 
ankle, or maleolus exiernus and interims, 
the back or dorsum, and the sole or 
planta. 

Boe. (From fiosue, to exclaim.) Clamour, 
or moaning made by a sick person. 

Boethema.. (From Bon8tu>, to assist.) A 
remedy. 

Bobthematica. (From /2o»8ea>, to assist.) 
Favourable symptoms. 

Bog-bean. See Trifolium paludosum. 

Bogia gummi. Gamboge. 

Bohea tea. See Ten 

JBois de coissi. See Quassi. 

Solar earths. See Hole. 

BOLE. (Bo\of, a mass.) A friable earthy 
substance, uniting with water into a smooth 
paste, adhering to the tongue, and dissolv- 
ing, as it were, in the mouth ; of the argil- 
laceous or clay kind, but more readily im- 
bibing water than the clays strictly so 
called. Those used in medicine, are the 
Armenian and French boles. See Bole Ar- 
menian, and Bolus Gallica. Many other 
bolar earths have been recommended for 
medicinal uses, and were formerly ranked 
amongst the officinals ; as red boles from 
Armenia, Lemnos, Strigonium, Portugal, 
Tuscany, and Livonia ; yellow boles from 
Armenia, Tockay, Silesia, Bohemia, and 
Blois ; white boles from Armenia, Lemnos, 
Nocera, Eretria, Lamos, Ohio, Malta, Tus- 
cany, and Goltberg. Several of these earths 
have been commonly made into little cakes 
or flat masses, and stamped with certain 
impressions; from which circumstance they 
received the name of terras sigiUaiae, or 
sealed earths. 

BOLE, ARMENIAN. Bolus Armenia : 
Bole-armenic. A pale, but bright red co- 
loured earth, which is occasionally mixed 
with honey, and applied to children's mouths 
when afflicted with aphtha. It forms, like 
all argillaceous earths, a good tooth-pow- 
der, when mixed with some aromatic. 

BOLETUS. (From #»v>j, a mass, or 
HctiKmt, from its globular form.) 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Cryptogamia. Or- 
der, Fungi. Boletus. Spunk. 

Boletus cervi. The mushroom. 

Boletus igniarius. The systematic name 
for the agaricus of the pharmacopoeias. See 
Agaricus. 

Boletus laricis. The systematic name 
for the officinal agaricus albus. See Agari- 
cus albus. 

Boletus pini laricis, A species of 
agaric. 

Boletus suaveolens. The systematic 
name tor the fungus salicis of the pharmaco- 
peias. See Fungus salicis. 

Bolismus. A voracious appetite, ac- 
cording to Avicenna ; but most probably 
meant for bulimus, 

BOLUS. (B»a«s, a bole or bolus.) Any 



medicine, rolled round, that is larger than 
an ordinary sized pea, and yet not too large 
to be swallowed. 

13 lus alextphabmica. A preparation 
of contrayerva. 

Bolus ex alumine. Alum, bark, and 
nutmeg. 

Bolus armena. See Bole Armenian. 

Bolus armena alma. The white arme- 
nian bole. 

Bolus armoniac. See Bole Armenian. 

Bolus blessensis. Bole of Blois. See 
Bole Armenian. 

Bolus Gallic a. French bole. A paie 
red coloured bolar earth, variegated with 
irregular specks and veins of white and 
yellow. It is occasionally administered as 
an absorbent and antacid. 

BOMBAX. Gossypivm, The cotton- 
tree. The seeds of the cotton-tree, Gos- 
sypium, herbaceum of Linnaeus -.—foliis quin- 
quelobis subtus eglandulosis, caule herbacco, 
are directed for medicinal use in some 
foreign pharmacopoeias ; and are adminis- 
tered in coughs, on account of the mucilage 
they contain. The cotton, the produce of 
this tree is well known for domestic pur- 
poses. 

BOMB1AS. Abombiate. A salt formed 
by the union of the bombic acid with 
different bases ; thus bombiat of alumine, 
&c. 

BOMBIC ACID. Acidum bombicum. 
Acid of the silk-worm. Silk worms con- 
tain, especially when in the state of chry- 
salis, an acid liquor in a reservoir placed 
near the anus. It is obtained by expres- 
sing their juice in a cloth, and precipitating 
the mucilage by spirit of wine, and like- 
wise by infusing the chrysalides in that 
liquor. This acid is very penetrating, of a 
yellow amber colour, but its nature and 
combinations are not yet well known. 

BOMBUS. (Bo/uCos.) A resounding 
noise, or ringing of the ears. Also, a 
sonorous expulsion of flatus from the in- 
tesnnes. 

Bon arbor. A name given to the cof- 
fee-tree. 

Bona. Boona. The phaseolus, or kidney- 
bean. 

Bonruch Indorum. Molucca or bezoar 
nut. The produce of the Guillandina bon- 
due of Linnaeus. It possesses warm, bitter, 
and carminaive virtues. 

BONE. Os. Bones are hard, dry, and 
insensible parts of the body, of a whitish 
colour, and composed of a spongy, compact, 
or reticular substance. They vary much in 
their appearances, some being long and 
hollow, others flat and compact, &c. The 
greater number of bones have several pro- 
cesses and cavities, which are distinguished 
from their figure, situation, use, Sec. Thus 
processes extended from the end of a bone, 
if smooth and round, are called heads; and 
condyles, when flattened either above or 
laterally. That part which is beneath the 
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, and which exceeds the rest of the 
bone in smallncss and levity, is called the 
neck. Rough, unequal processes are called 
tuberosities or tubercles : but the longer 
and nrore acute, spinous or styloid pro- 
cesses, from their resemblance to a thorn. 
Thin broad processes with sharp extremi- 
ties, are known by the name of crista, or 
sharp edges. Other processes are distin- 
guished by their form, and called alar or 
pterygoid, mamillary or mastoid, dentiform 
or odontoid, &c. Others, from their situa- 
tion, are called superior, inferior, exterior, 
&lA,iiitrrior. S»me have their name from 
their direction, as oblique, straight, trans- 
verse. &c. ; and some from their use, as 
trochanters, rotators, Stc, Furrows, depres- 
■rtons, and cavities, are destined either for 
the reception of contiguous bones, to form 
an articulation with them, when they are 
called articular cavities, which are some- 
times deeper, sometimes shallower ; or they 
receive hard parts, but do not constitute a 
joint with them. Cavities serve also for the 
transmission and attachment of soft parts. 
Various names are given to them, accord- 
ing to the magnitude and figure of bones. 
It" they be broad and large at the begin- 
ning, and not deep, but contracted at their 
ends, they are called fovc<e or pits. Fur- 
rows are open canals, extending longitu- 
dinally in the surface of bones. A hollow, 
circular tube, for the most part of the same 
diameter from beginning to end, and more 
or less crooked, straight, long or short, is 
named a c ir.nl. Foramina are the apertures 
of canals, or they arc formed of the exca- 
vated margins of two bones, placed against 
each other. If such be the form of the 
margin of a bone, as if a portion were taken 
OUt of it, it is called a notch. 

With respect to the formation of bone, 
there have been various opinions. Physiolo- 
gisM of the present day assert that it is from 
a specific action of small arteries, I>\ which 
ossific matter is separated from the blo.xl, 
and deposited where it is required. The 
first thing observable in the embryo, where 

e is to be formed, is a transparent 
which bo lually firmer, and is 

formed into cartilage. The cartilage gradu- 
ally increases to a certain si ze,«nd when the 
process of ossification commences, vanishes 
as it advances. Cartilages, previous to the 
ossific action, are solid, and without any 
cavity ; but when the ossific action of the 
. about to commence, the absor- 
bents become very active, and form a small 

\ty in which the bony matter is deposit- 
ed] bone continues to be separated, and 
the absorl I the mass into it* re- 

quired shape. The process of ossification 
is extremely rapid in utero : it advances 
slowly after birth, and is not completed in 
the human body till about the twentieth 
year. Ossification in the fiat bones, a> 
those of the skull, always begins Irom ceit- 
R * 



trul points, and the radiated fibres meet the 
radii of other ossifying points, or the edges 
of the adjoining bone. In long bones, as 
those of the arm and leg, the clavicle, me- 
tacarpal, and metatarsal bones, a central 
ring is formed in the body of the bone, 
the head and extremities being cartiiage, 
in the centre of which ossification after- 
wards begins. The central ring of the body 
shoots its bony fibres towards the head 
and extremities, which extend towards the 
body of the bone. The head and extremi- 
ties at length come so close to the body 
as to be merely separated by a cartilage, 
which becomes gradually thinner until the 
twentieth year. Thick and round bones, 
as those of the tarsus, carpus, sternum, and 
patella, are, at first, ad cartilage: oss.fica- 
tion begins in the centre of each. When 
the bones are deprived of their soft parts, 
and are hung together in their natural 
situation, by means of wire, the whole is 
termed an artificial skeleton ; but when they 
are kept together by means of their liga- 
ments, it is called a natural skeleton. — The 
uses of the bones are various, and are to be 
found in the account of each bone ; it is, 
therefore, only necessary to observe, in 
this place, that they give shape to the 
body, contain and defend the vital viscera, 
and afford an attachment to all the mus- 
cles. 

A Table of the Bones. 
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Tlie shoulder. 
The arm. 
The forearm. 
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Scapula 
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Radius . 
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Sesamond bones of the thumb and? <, 
great toe, occasionally found 3 

Total 248 

Bones, growth of. See Osteoge 

Bonebinder. See Osleocolla. 

Bo\oNiE>sis laws. Tlie Bononian 
stone. C;:ill -1 also phosphorus bomnii 
phosphorus kircheri, the light earner, or 
Boiioni.ii phosphorus". As a medicine the 
stout is caustic and emetic. 

Boxus Heskictts. (Henncus ; so called 
because its virtues were detected by some 
onewho.se name was Henry;) Tola bona. 
Lap.: 10mm. Cfienopoiiium. En- 

glish mercury. The plant 10 which 
name is given in the pharmacopoeias, is 
Chepopodium bonus Hsnricits ; J6l 
lari-sagittaiis integerrimis, spicis coinpositis 
upht'lUs axiUaribus, of Linnxus. It is a 
ive of this country, and common in 
waste grounds from Julie to August. The 
young plant differs little froi tdien 

cultivated; and 111 many places the ;, ■ 
shoots are eaten in spring like a 
The leaves of this plant are accoun 
emollient, and in this intention 
i an ingredient in decoctions 
lers. They are applied by tlie common 
people to flesh wounds and sores under 
the notion of drawing and he: 

BORACIC ACID.' Acidum be 
Sedativ* salt of Homberg. Aciii 
Boracine acid. A concrete sail crj stallizcd 

mall white scales, which m 
tainted from borax, by adding concentrated 
sulphuric, the nitric, the muriatic, and even 
lable acids, 



tilt the lixivium becomes somewhat acid : 
the solution is then to be cooled, when th< 
acid will appear in the shape of bright 
s. This acid in combination with 
alkalies, earths, and metallic oxyds, forms 
borai 

BOIiAS. A borate. A salt formed of 
ic acid, with an earthy, alkaline or 
metallic base: as borate of soda, Sec. 
Borage. See Bo 

Borago. (Formerly written Cor ago ; 
from cor, the heart, and ago, to affect ; be- 
cause ii 1 to comfort the heart 
and spirits.) Borage. 

1. The name of a genus of plants 
Linnai-i'i system. Class, Pentandria Or- 
el, r, Moilngynia. 

pceial name of ihe of- 
Buglossum verum. Bu- 
ifo'ium Borago hortensis. 
The leaves and flowers of this plant, 
Borago officinalis of Linnams : — -foUis omni- 
bus alterms, ca?y< tibus, arc est 

■1 some countcie^ a^ refrigerant and 

cordial. A syrup is prepared from ihe 

.", pleurisies and 

Their principal use 

, -.(I is in that grateful summer 

1 . , known , the name of cool 

tank 

Borago officinalis. The systematic 

for the borage of the shops. See 

B01 a~;o. 

Doras sod.e. Borate of soda. See 
Sub boras soda and Bot 
Borate. See Boras. 
BORAX (Borah, Araft.) Baas soda:, 
sub boras sod.e. The obsolete synonyms 
are Chryscolla, capistrum auri, ancindr, bo- 
1 ir, antincar lineal 1 

baurach, r.itrum fattiiiiiht, santerna, and 
nitrum nativum. This salt consjujtinj 
horacic acid uniting with soda, the 

fitly in excess, is brought from 
Tin! 1 sia, where it is found in a 

. ois native or crude b 
is c.i ed tincalytincor, <.••«, in the 

East Indies, and was formerly purified in 
Europe by the Venetian , was 

called refined or Veu nan borax; but it is 
now 1 red-bj the Dutch by solution in 
hot v I ion, and careful crysi alliza- 

The particular process is not known. 
hteen parts 
land siaolhot water. Itisdecomp' 
I . Borax is rarelj used 

intei in i l< rn practice ; and ac< 

1 Murra) e 1 

1 it is supposed by 

I 01 or 

. it 

is occasioi s an 

ution is in common 11 

a cooling gargle, and to detach mucus, &c. 

from the mouth in putrid fever"; and mixed 

with an equal par 1 of sugar, it is used in 

J er to remove the aphthous 
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t from the tongue in children. The 
sals lormed by the union of the acid of 
U with different bases are called bo- 
rates. 

BORBORYGMUS. (From fafSofutp, 
to make .. noise ) The rumbling noise oc- 
casioned by flatus in the intestines. It fre- 
quenllj precede* hysterical affections. 

Borozaix. (-/Etbiop.) An epidemic 
disease of the /Ethiopians, in appearance 
similar to the hn 

Borraso. See Borago. 

Boani (Indian.) Borri-borri. Boberri. 
The Indian name for, turmeric; also an 
oimiflest •■ in winch the roots of 

turmeric are a chief Ingredient'. 

BoSA. An Egyptian word for a mass 
which is made of the meal ofdannel, hemp- 
ind water. It t^ nebriating, 

Bosmobos. (From faaw. to eat, and 
f*opo$, a part: because i i- ; divided tor 
food bj the in.il) Bonporas A species 
of meal. 

BOTALE FORAMEN. A 11 )11C formerly 

applied to he foi ami n ovale 

BOTANY. (Botanica. fflttvm: 
l&olxvit, an herb or grass.) That part of 
natural history which considers every thing 
respecting the natural history of vegetables. 

Hot an icon, (from (&t»Ttt.vn, an herb.) 
A plastc r made of herbs, and described by 
l'aiilus /Egineta. 

Bothor. (Arab.) Tumours: pimples 
in the face : also the small-pox or measles. 

Bothrion (From fioQptcv, a littli 
Botrium The alveolus or socket for the 
tooth: also an ulcer ted cornea. 

Both. A name given to scrophula. 

Bottn. A name lor turp n 

Bottom. Bocium. Indurated bronchial 
gland . 

Botothini m. The most evident 
torn of disease. 

Bothuitts. (From fico-put, a bunch of 
Botryites A sort of b rnt cad- 
mia, collected in the top of the fun 
and resembling a bunch of grapes'. 

Hon; vs. ( Bolfvc, a cluster of grapes ; so 
called because u- seeds haftg dqun like a 
bunch oi grapes.) The oak of Jerusalem. 

BotuvS MBX1CANA Jiotri/s ambrosioides 
Mexicana. Chenopodium Mexicanum. /.' 
Americana, .^^exic> tea. S • msh tea and 
Artemisian botrys A d coction of this 
plant, Chenoftodium ambroaioidea of Liu- 
nxus; — -J'nhis lanceolatis dentatis, racemis 
fuliutii aimplicibua, is recommended in pa- 
ral.tic cases. Formerlj the infusion was 
drunk instead of Chinese tea. 

Botrts in.:, .in- Botrya. -Ambrosia. 

Aitimesia cliennpud'u x oduratu. 

oak This 

,i, Chenopodiiim botrya of Ljnneus: — 

J'otiis oblon^is sinuatu, racemis mulis multi* 

i- j id n nistered 

eases of the chest ; as 



humoral asthma, coughs, and catarrhs. It 
is now fallen inui disuse. 

Botl's. Botia. Botus barbatus. A cu- 
curbit of the chymists. 

1! -i b alios. See Cucumis ugrestis, and 
Pudendum mm 

Bo c bow. S e Bubo. 

BOUGIE. (French for wax candle.) 
Candela cerea. Candela medicata. Cathe- 
ters of Swediaur. Cerei medicati of Le 
Dran. Cerenlws clarurgorum. A term ap- 
plied by surgjeons to a long, slender instru- 
ment, that is^Bodu< li the urethra 
into the blfflFder. Bougies made of the 
elastic gum are preferable to those made of 
wax. The caustic bougie differs from the 
ordinary one in having a thin roll of caustic 
in its niiddie, which destroys the stricture, 
or an}' part it comes in contact with. 
Those made of catgut are very S( ldom 
used, but are deserving of the attention 
of the surgeon. B chiefly used 
to overcome .Strictures in the urethra, 
and the introduction of them requires a 
al of address and caution. They 
should not be kept in the urethra so long at 
one time as to excite much pain or irrita- 
tion. Before their use is discontinued, they 
should, if practicable, be carried the length 
of the. bladder, in order to ascertain the 
extent of the strictures, taking care that 
this be performed not at once, but in a 
gradual manner, and after repeated trials ; 
for much injury might ar.se from any hasty 
or violent efforts to remove the resistance 
that may present itself There are bougies 
also for the oesophagus and rectum. 

Boultmus. (From 0n, greatly, and xt/uu, 
hunger ; or from fixxo/um, to desire.) A 
canine or voracious i ppei ite. 

15'. >\i ;.!.>:. (F'om bus, an ox, bei 
cattle were supposed subject to it.) The 
measles. 

Bovina fames. The same as bulimia. 

Bovista. Crepitus lupi. Puff ball. This 

is the 'Lycoperdon hoi ista ,—subroiundum, 

dthiscens, of Linueeus, which when 

dry contains a powder used by the common 

people to stop the blood in recent cuts, Sec. 

Box-tree See Buxus. 

Bracherium. (T't'om brachiale, a brace- 
let.) A truss or bandage i'or hernia; a 
term used by the barbarous Latin writers. 

Brachtxus MUSCUtUS. See Brachialis 

RuMiu.T.ts eztrrnus. See Brachialis 
extermts 

Br \< raises ikterhus. See Brachialis 
interims. 

BRACHIAL ARTERY. Arteria bra- 
chialis The brachial artery is the con- 
tinuation of the axillary artery, which, as 
it passes behind the tendon of the 
rails major, receives the name of dr. 
It runs down on the inside of the arm, 
over the musculiis coraco-brachialu., and 
anconeus internus, and, along the inner 
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edge of the biceps, behind the vena basi- 
lic*, givi: out small branches as it goes 
along. Fj'-iow the bend of the arm it di- 
videsrintx lie o'ibitalis and radiaks. Some- 
time s, thu igli rui'ely, the brachial artery is 
divid-'d from us origin into two large 
branches, which run down on the arm, 
and afterward-; on the fore-arm, where they 
are called cubi talis and radialis. 

Brachiale. The word means a brace- 
let : but tltt- ancie. t anatomical writers ap- 
ply this term to the carpus, the part on 
which the bracelet was worn. 

Ekachiaxis. See Bracldalia interims. 

Brachialis exteiinus. See 'Vnceps ex- 
tensor cubiti. 

BRACH1ALIS INTERNUS. Brachixus 
of Winslow. Brachixus interims of Cow- 
per, and Humero-cubital of Durnas. A muscle 
of the fore-arm, situated on the fore -part of 
the os humeri. It arises fleshy from the mid- 
dle of the os humeri, at each side of the in- 
sertion of the deltoid muscle, covering all 
the inferior and forepart of tins bone, runs 
over the joint, and adheres firmly to the 
ligament ; is inserted, by a strong short 
tendon, into the coronoid prooess of the 
ulna, lis use is to bend the fore-arm, and 
to prevent the capsular ligament of the 
joint from being pinched. 

Bracimo-cubitai, ligament. ZAgameh- 
tum brachio cubitale. The expansion of 
the lateral ligament, which is fixed in the 
inner condyle of the os humeri, runs over 
the capsular, to which it closely adheres, 
and is inserted like radii on the side of the 
great sigmoid cavity of the ulna ; it is co- 
vered on the inside by several tendons, 
which adhere closely to it, and seem to 
strengthen it vt ry considerably. 

BHACHIO-KAIIIAI LIGAMENT. Liga- 

meniam brae hio-radi ale. The expansion of 
the lateral ligament, which runs oyer he 
external condyle of the os humeri, is in- 
serted round the coronary ligament, from 
thence all the way down to the neck of the 
radius, and also in the neighbouring parts 
of the ulna. Through all this passage it 
cover, the capsular ligament, and is co- 
vered by several tendons adhering closely 
to both. 

Bhachi os, See Humeri us. 

BRACHIUM. m*X''- v < the arm ) Tlle 
arm, from the shoulder to the wrist. 

Braciiium movens qajartus. See La- 
tissimus dorsi. 

Brachuna. According to Avicenna, a 
species of furor uterinus. 

BRACHi'-cHttoNJus. (From /?§*^,i/c, short, 
and pegovic, time.) A clisease which conti- 
nues out a short time. 

Brachpyncea. (From /Sgat^uc, short, and 
ranice, to breathe.) Shortness and difficulty 
of breathing. 

Brachts. (From /2g*;w> short.) A 
nufcele of the scapula. 



Bracium. Copper. Verdigris. 

Bradypepsia. (From B^nSus, slow, and 
rsriTrlai, to concoct.) Weak, digestion. See 
Dyspepsia. 

Braggat. A name formerly applied t« 
a ptisan of honey and water. 

Brain. See Cerebrum. 

Brain, little See CerebeVum. 

BRAN. Furfur. The husks or shells 
of wheat, which remain in the bolting ma- 
chine. It contains a portion of the farina- 
ceous matter and is said to have a laxa- 
tive quality. Decoctions of bran, sweetened 
with sugar, are used by the common peo- 
ple, and sometimes with success, against 
coughs, hoarsenesses* Ecc. 

Branca.. {Branca, Span, a foot, or 
branch.) A term applied to some herbs, 
which are supposed to resemble a particu- 
lar loot; as branca leouis, lion's foot; bra 
ursina, bear's foot. 

Branca leonika. See Alchemilla. 

Branca ursina. The plant which is 
directed by this name in foreign pharma- 
copoeias, is the Heracleum spondylium of 
Linnxus. ;—foliolis pinnuxijidis, Ixvibus / 
foribus unifurmibus In Siberia it gr <ws 
extremely high, and appears to have vir- 
tues in the cure of dysentery, which the 
plants of this country do not possess. See 
also Acanthus. 

Branca leonis. See Alchemilla. 

Branchy. (From /%%&', to make 
moist.) Branchi. Swelled tonsils, or glan- 
dtilous tumours, of the fauces, which se- 
crete saliva. 

Branchus. (From /?§%&>, to moisten.) 
A defluxion of humours from the fauces. 

BRANDY. Spiritus Gallicus. A co- 
lourless, slightly opake, and milky fluid, of 
a hot and penetrating, taste, and a strong 
and agreeable smell, obtained by distil- 
ling from wine. It consists of water, ar- 
dent spirit, and a small portion of oil, 
which renders it milky at first, and, after 
a certain time, colours it yellow. It is the 
fluid frofn which rectified or ardent spirit is 
obtained. Its peculiar flavour depends on 
the nature of the volatile principles, or es- 
sential oil, which come over along with it 
in the distillation, and likewise, in some 
measure upon the management of the fire, 
the wood of the cask in which it is kept, 
&c. It is said, that our rectifiers imitate 
the flavour of brandy, by adding a small 
proportion of nitrous ether to the spirit of 
malt, or molasses. The utility of brandy is 
very considerable, but, from its pleasant 
taste and exhilarating property, it is too 
often taken to excess. It gives energy to 
the animal functions; is a powerful tonic, 
cordial, and antispasmodic ; and its utility 
with camphire, in gangrenous affections, is 
very great. 

Brunks. The name, in Scotland, for the. 
mumps. See Cynanche par oti4«: a. 
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Brankursine. See Acanthus. 

Brasilia. Brazil wood. 

BaABiuxitra LKi.M'M. See Ifxma- 
'toxyllum. 

HitAsiLiEvsis rabix. The ipecacuan- 
ha root, is sometimes so called. See Ipe- 
cacuanha. 

I'.imniim. (From fi^ct<r(ra>, to boil.) Malt, 
Or germinated hart y 

BrasMa. (From /Sgas-a-ai, to boil.) The 
•<■ black pepper. Fermentation. 

lin m.MD.s The same. 

Brass. jEs. A combination of copper 
^nd zinc. 

Brassadzlla, Jirassatella. Ophioglos- 
*um, or the herb adder's tongue. 

BRA6SICA, (Varro says, quasi prx- 
mcct : from pneseco, to cut off'; because it 
is cut from the stalk for use ; or from <&$*,- 
Ti-j-, a bed in a garden where they are 
cultivated.) Crambe. Cabbage. Cole- 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
I.innxan system. See Jirassica capi- 
tata. 

Bhassica alba. The white cabbage. 

Brassica a pi ana. Jagged Or crimpled 
colewort. 

Brasbica carina. The mercurialis 
sylve9tris. 

Brassica capitata. Cabbage. There 
are several varieties of cabbage, all of 
which are generally hard of digestion, pro- 
ducing flatulencies, and afford very little 
nourishment. These inconveniencies are 
not experienced by those whose stomachs 
air strong and accustomed to them. Few 
vegetables run into a state of putrefaction 
so quickly as cabbages ; they ought, there- 
fore, always to be used immediately after 
cutting In Holland and Germany there 
is a method of preserving them, by cutting 
them into pieces, and sprinkling' salt and 
some aromatic herbs among them : this 
mass is put into a tut>, where it is pressed 
ind left to ferment, when it is called 
tour crout, or tuner kraut. These, and all 
pickles of cabbage, are considered as 
wholesome and antiscorbutic, from the 
vinegar and spices they contain. 

Brassica cokgylooxs. Turnip cab- 
bage. 

Brassica ci mana. Red colewort. 

Brassica eruca The systematic name 
for the plant which affords the semen erucre. 
8ee Eruca. 

Brassica erttcastrttm. See Eruca 
sylvestris, 

tcA FLORIDA. Cauliflower. A va- 
riety of the oleracea. 

Brassica, oonthcodb9. Turnip cab- 

BraMMA LACi rtTRRlA. Jirassica lacu- 
tvrrit. The savoy plant. 

I>li\ SICA MARINA, Kf»,uC» 9i*Aao-o-/a. 

tlus mrnritimxis, Soldanella. Sol- 



danella. This plant, Convolvulus soldanel- 
la of Linnaeus :—foUis reniformtbus, pedun- 
culis unijloris, is a native of our coasts. 
The leaves are said to be a drastic purge. 
It is only used by the common people, 
the pharmacopoeias having now substituted 
more safe and valuable remedies in its 
place. 

Brasisca napus. The systematic name 
for tiic plain from which the semen napi is 
obtained. See JVapi. 

Brassica oleracea. The systematic 
name for the brassica capitata of the shops. 
S 'e Brassica capitata. 

Brassica hapa. The systematic name 
for the plant whose root is called turnip. 
See Jlapa. 

Brassica rubra. Red cabbage. Mr. 
Watt finds that the red cabbage affords 
a very excellent test both for acids and al- 
kalis, in which it is superior to litmus, be- 
ing naturally blue, turning green with 
alkalis, and red with acids. 

Brassica sativa. The common gar- 
de., cabbage. 

Brassica sabauda. The savoy plant. 

BrassibelLIca a:;;. A way of curing 
wounds, mentioned by Paracelsus, by ap- 
plying the herb Brassiclella l*> them. 

Brathtt. (Bgafl:/.) An old name for sa- 
vine. 

BREADFRUIT. The tree which af- 
fords this, grows in all the Ladrone Islands 
in the South Sea, in Otaheite, and now in 
the West Indies. The bread-fruit grows up- 
on a tree the size of a middling oak. The 
fruit is about the size of a child's Ik ad, and 
the surface is reticulated, not much unlike 
the surface of a truffle. It is covered with 
a thin skin, and has a core about the size 
of a small knife. The eatable part is be- 
tween the skin and the core : it is as white 
as snow, and somewhat of the consistence 
of new bread. It must be toasted before 
it is eaten, being first divided into three or 
four parts. Its taste is insipid, witli a slight 
sweetness, nearly like that of whea.en 
bread and artichoke together. This fruit 
is the constant food of the inhabitants all 
the year, it being in season eight months. 

BKEAST. Mamma. The two globu- 
lar projections, composed of common in- 
teguments, adipose substance, and lactea). 
glands and vessels, and adhering 10 the an- 
terior and lateral regions of the thorax of 
females. On the middle of each breast is 
a projecting portion, termed the papilla or 
nipple, m which the excretory ducts of the 
glands terminate, and around which is a 
coloured orb, or disc, called the areola. 
The use of the breasts is to suckle new-bora 
infants. 

Breast-bone. Sec Sternum. 

Bregma. (From /?g«^a>, to moisten ; 
formerly so called because, in infants, and 
sometimes even in adults, they are tender 
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and moist.) An old name for the parietal 

l)01!i .S. 

B HE VI A. (From brevis, short.) A 
specific name of some parts whose ter- 
mination is not far from their insertion, as 
brevia vasa, the brunches of the splenic 
vein. 

Buevis Museums. A muscle of the 
scapula. 

Buevis cubiti. A muscle %f the fore- 
arm. 

Brevis extensor pollicis pedis. See Ex- 
tensor brevis pollicis pedis. 

Brevis flexor pollicis pedis. See Flexor 
brevis pollicis pedis. 

Brkvis peroxeus. See Peroneus brevis. 

Brevis pronator radii. • See Pronator 
radii brevis. 

Bretnia. (An American plant named 
in honour of Dr. Brennius ) A species of 
capparis 

B>4ar, wild. See Rosa, canina. 

Biiicumum. A name winch the Gauls 
gave to the herb artemisia. 

Brimstone Sec Sulphur. 

BKISTOL HOT-WELL. Bristoliensis 
aqua. A pure, thermal or warm, slightly 
acidulated, mineral spring, situated about 
a mile below Bristol. The fresh water is 
inodorous, perfectly limpid, and sparkling, 
and sends forth numerous air bubbles when 
poured into a glass. It is very agreeable 
to the palate, but without having any very 
decided taste, at least none that can be dis- 
tinguished by a common observer. Its 
specific gravity is only 1.00077, which ap- 
proaches so near to that of distilled water, 
that this circumstance alone would shew 
that it contained but a very small admix- 
ture of foreign ingredients. The tempera- 
ture of these waters, taking the average of 
the most accurate observation-,, may be 
reckoned at 74 Beg*; and this does' not 
very sensibly vary during winter or summer. 
Bristol water contains both solid and 
gaseous matter, and »he distinction be- 
tween the two requires to be attended to, 
as it is owing to the very small quantity of 
solid matter that it deserves the character 
of a very fine natural spring ; and to an 
excess in gaseous contents, that it seems 
to be principally indebted for its medical 
properties, whatever they may be, inde- 
pendent of those of mere water, with an 
increase of temperature. From the diffe- 
rent investigations of chymists, it appears 
that the principal component parts of the 
Hot well water, are a large proportion of 
carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, andactr- 
tain portion o. magnesia and lime, in vari- 
ous combinations, with the muriatic, vitri- 
olic, and carbonic acids. The general in- 
ference is, that it is considerably pure for 
a. natural fountain, as it contains no other 
solid matter than is found m almostall com- 
mon spring water, and in less quantity. 



On account of these ingredients, espe- 
cially the carbonic acid gas, the Hotwell 
water is efficacious in promoting salutary 
hemorrhages, in green sickness, as well as 
in the blind hxmorrhoides. It may be 
taken with advantage in obstructions, and 
weakness of the bowels, arising from ha- 
bitual costiveness; and, from the purity of 
its aqueous pat'', it has justly been consi- 
dered as a specific in diabetes, rendering 
the urinary organs more fitted to receive 
benefit from those medicines which are ge- 
nerally prescribed, and sometimes success- 
ful. 

But the high reputation which this 
spring has acquired, is chiefly in die cure 
of pulmonary consumption. From the 
number of unsuccessful cases among those 
who frequent this place, many have denied 
any peculiar efficacy in this spring, superior 
to that of common water. It is not easy to 
determine how much may be owing to the 
favourable Situation and mild temperate 
climate which Bristol enjoys; bu< it can- 
not be doubted that the Ho well water, 
though by no means a cure for consump- 
tion, alleviates some of the most harassing 
symptoms of this formidable disease. It 
is particularly efficacious in moderating 
the thirst, the dry burning heat of the 
hands and feet, the partial night sweats, 
and the symptoms that are peculiarly hec- 
tical; and thus in the earlier stages of 
phthisis, it may materially contribute to a 
complete re-establishment of health ; and 
even in the latter periods, mitigate tin- 
disease when the cure is doubtful, if not 
hopeless. 

The sensible effects of this water, when 
drank warm and fresh from the spring] are 
a gentle glow of the stomach, succeeded 
sometimes by a slight and transient degree 
ofheadach and giddiness. By a continued 
use, in most cases it ig diuretic, keeps die 
skin moist and perspirable, and improves 
the appetite and health. Its i fleets on 
the bowels are variable. On the whole, a 
tendency to costiveness seems to be the 
more general consequence of a long course 
of this me I icinal spring, and therefore the 
use of a mild aperient is requisite. These 
effects, however, are applicable only to 
invalids, for healthy persons, who taste 
the water at the fountain, seldom discover 
any thing in it but a degree of warmth, 
which distinguishes it from the common 
element. 

The season for the Hotwell is generally 
from the middle of May to October ; but 
as the medicinal properties of the water 
continue the same throughout the year, the 
summer moivhs are preferred merely on 
account of the concomitant benefits of air 
and exercise. 

It should be mentioned, that another 
spring, nearly resembling the Hotwell, has 
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ed it Clifton, which is situ- 

n ill. summit of the same bill, from 

the bottom of winch tin- Hotwell issues. 

« i- of Sion spring, as it is calkd, is 

two degrqA colder than the liot- 

wellj but in Other respects it sufficiently 

employed for all similar 

purpo 

Burnwicv BEttBA. See Ilydiolapa- 
. : /ium. 

British oh.. A variety of the black 
specie* of petroleum, to which this name 
mpirical remedy. 
Broccoli. Brustica Italica, As an ar- 
ticle of diet, this may he considered as 
more delirious than cauliflower and cab- 
bage. Sound stomachs digest broccoli 
without any inconvenience ; but in dyspep- 
tic stomachs, even when combined with 
pepper, &c it always produces flatulency, 
and nauseous eructations. 

Brochos. (Bg^cc, a snare.) A bandage. 

Brochtiics. (From /?gs£&>, to pour.) 

The throat ; also a small kind of drinking- 

Brochus. (BgoKsc) One with a promi- 
nent upper-lip, or one with a full mouth 
and prominent teeth, 

Brobith A term in pharmacy, sig- 
nifying <!i' same with jusculum, broth, or 
'■In. liquor iu which an)' thing i- boiled. 
Thus we sometimes read of Brodium Salts, 
or a decoction of salt. 

BROMA. (From /8g«<rjT»,'to eat.) Food 
of any kind that is masticated, and not 
■Ir.tr.lv. 

Broma-theon, (From (igxexet, to eat.) 
Mns.. I- ..,., , 

BROMATOLOGY. {Bromatologia : from 
^en/Act, food, anil ?<,■) :.-, a discourse.) A 
di course or tri utisi on food 

Bromelia The systematic 

name ot the plant winch affords the ananas. 
See Ananas 

lliunii.i.ii The systematic 

from v. iich we obtain 
call I j tnguin, which is given in 
the Spanish West' udies to cool and quench 
'durst in ries, &c. it grows 

..i a clustc r, there being several of the size 
:, ther Each portion is 
clothed with a husk, containing a white 
nibstance, which is the i 
it l»e not perfectly ripe, us flavour 
resembles that of the pine-apple. The 
juice of the ripe fruit i^ very austere, and 
■ t.i acidulate punch. The in- 
habitants of the We3t 1. dies make a wine 

i, which is very intoxii 
and hs our. 

Bromion, (From 0>a/u:c, the oat ) The 
i .mi. ol a planter, made w ith oaten flour, 
by Paulus .'Egineta. 

a. (From (•£{(7ku ) to 
wild oat 

-, the 
tckcit. 



Bronchioles arteri.tv. Bronchial ar- 
teries. Branches of the ^orta given off in 
th ch 

Bronchia les olanduxje Bronchial 

glands. Large blackish glands, situated 
about the bronchia ..ml trachea, which se- 
blackish mucus. 

BRONCHOCELE. (From iSgojftOf, the 
windpipe, and *«/.», a turnout 1 Bottom. 
Hernia gHttriris Guttnr tumidum Trache- 
Isphyma. Gossnm Exechebronches. Gongro- 
na. Bocium. Hernia bronchiaUs Tracheo- 
cele. Derbyshire neck This disi 
marked by a tumour on the fore-part of the 
neck, and seated between the trachea and 
skm. In general it has been supposed 
principally to occupy the thyroid gland. 
AVe are given to understand that it is a 
very common disorder in Derbyshire; but 
its occurrence is by no means frequ nt in 
other parts of Great Britain, or in Ireland. 
Amongst the inhabitants oj the Alps, and 
other mountainous countries bordering 
thereon, it is a disease very often met with, 
and is there known by the name o: goitre. 
The cause which gives rise to it, it; by no 
certain, and tee observations of dif- 
ferent wnters are of very little pr ictical uti- 
lity. Dr. Saunders controverts the general 
idea of the bronchocele being produced by 
of snow water. The swelling is at 
first without pain, or any evident fluctua- 
tion, when the disease is of long standing, 
and the swelling cotisiderabh , we find it in 
general a verj difficult matter to effect a 
cure by medicine, or any external applica- 
tion ; and it might be unsafe to attempt its 
removal with a knife, on account of the 
enlarged state of its arteries, and its vicini- 
ty to the carotids ; btr, in an early stage of 
tlie disease, by the aid of medicine a cure 
mi 3 be effected. 

Although some relief has been obtai edal 
times, and the disease^ probably somewhat 
retarded by external applications, such as 
blisters discutient embrocations, and sapo- 
naceous and mercurial plaisters, still a com- 
plete cure has seldom been effected w ab- 
out an internal use of medicine; and that 
which has always proved the most effica- 
■; sponge. The form under 
I i.s is most usually exhibited, is that 
x gss. niuci- 
ni q. s. fiat trochisi us. Wnefl 
the tumor appears about the age of puber- 
ty, and before its struct been too 
morbidly dPranged, a pill, consisting of a 
grain or two of calomel, must be given for 

lourth 
murninj purge. Every night. afc 

tet wards, for th; one of the 

Id, whi n the fiat, cut is in bed, 
be put underthe tongue, suffered to dissolve 
gradually, and the solution swallowed. 
at first arising from this reme- 
dy soon wear, off The puis and the purge 
arc to be repeated at the end of three 
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weeks, and the troches had recourse to as Brutia. An epithet for the most re- 
before; and this plan is to be pursued sinous kind of pitch, therefore used to make 
till the tumour is entirely dispersed, the Oleum Planum. The Pix Brutia was 
Some recommend the burnt sponge to so called from Brutia, a country in the ex- 
be administered in larger doses. Sulphu- treme parts of Italy, where it was produced, 
rated ootash dissolved in water, in the pro- Brutino. Turpentine. 
portion of 30 grains to a quart daily, is a Brutobon. The name of an ointment 
remedy which has been employed by Dr. used by the Greeks. 
Ritchtei with success, in some cases, Brutua. See Pareira brava. 
where calcined sponge failed. The natron Bruxaneli. (Indian.) A tall tree in 
prsparatom being the basis of burnt sponge, Malabar, whose bark is diuretic, according 
is now frequently employed instead of it, to Ray. 

and, indeed, it is a more active medi- Bryasius. (From B§v£&), to make a 
c ' inc . noise.) A. peculiar kind of noise, such as 

BRONCHOTOMY. (Bronckotomia .— is made by gnashing or grating the teeth j 
from /?§o>;t°c, the wind-pipe, and Tijuvu, to or, according to some, a certain kind of 
cut.) Tracheotomy. Laryngotomy. This convulsion affecting the lower jaw, and 
is an operation in which an opening is striking the teeth together, most frequently 
made into lie larynx, or trachea, either for observed in such children as have worms, 
the purpose of making a passage for the air BRYONIA. (From Fgua to abound, from 
into and out of the lungs, when any disease its abundance.) Bryony, 
prevents the patientfrom breathingthrough 1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
the mouth and nostrils, or of extracting fo- linnsean system. Class, Dioecia. Order, 
reign bodies, which have accidentally fallen Syngenesia. 

into the traciic ; or, lastly, in order to be 2. The pharmacopceial name of the white 
able to inflate the lungs, in cases of sudden bryony. Vitis alba sylvestris. Jlgrostis. 
suffocation, drowning, &c. Its practicable- Ampelos. Archeoslris. Echetrosis of Hip- 
ness, and little danger, are founded on the pocrates. Bryonia asjiera. Cedroslis. 
facility with which certain wounds of the Chelidonium Labrusca. Melothrum. 

wind-pipe, even of the most complicated Ophvostaphylon. Psilothrum. Bryonia 
kind, have been healed, without leaving alba of Linnaeus -.—foUis palmatis utrinque 
any ill effects whatever, and on the nature calloso scabris. 

of the parts cut, which are not furnished White bryony, or wild vine, is a very 
with any vessel of consequence. common plant in woods and hedges. The 

Bronchos. (K^yX ^ l ' ie wind-pipe.) root has a very nauseous biting taste, 
A catarrh ; a suppression of the voice from and disagreeable smell. Bergius states the 
a c.tarrh. virtues of this root to be purgative, hydra- 

Bronciius. (From Bgs^w, to pour.) gogue, emmenagogue, and diuretic ; the 
The wind-pipe. The ancients believed that fresh root emetic. This powerful and irri- 
the. soluls were conveyed into the stomach tating cathartic, though now seldom prc- 
by the oesophagus, and the fluids by the scribed by physicians, is said to be of great 
bronchia ; whence its name. efficacy in evacuating serous humours, and 

Mrooklime Speedwell See Beccabunga. has been chiefly employed in hydropical 
Broom, Common. "See Genista. cases. Instances of itj good effects mother 

BRUCE A. (So named by Sir Joseph chronic diseases are also mentioned, as 
Banks in honour of Mr. Bruce, the tra- asthma, mania, and epilepsy. In small doses, 
vcller in Abyssinia, who first brought the ic is reported to operate as a diuretic, and 
seeds thence into England.) The name of to be resolvent and deobstruent. In pow- 
a genus of plants in the Linnsan system, dcr, from ^j. to a drachm, it proves strong- 
Bkccea Avnnrsi:>TH'.K'i. The syste- ly purgative ; and the juice, which issues 
matic name of the plant from which it was spontaneously* in doses of a spoonful or 
.supposed we obtained the anguslUiu bark, more, has similar effects, but is more ^en- 
See Angusturx cortex. tie in its operation. An extract prepared 

Brucea fkrrdginea. This plant is also by water acts more mildly, and with 
supposed to afford th.3 angustura bark, greater safety than tlie root in substance, 
See Angustura cortex. given from half a drachm to a drachm. 

Bruise~wort. See Saponaiu. i< is said to prove a gentle purgative, and 

Brucella. See Prunella. likewise to operate powerfully by urine. 

Hbusnm's glands. Brunneri glan- Of the expressed juice, a spoonful aefsvio- 
dulie. Peyer's glands. The muciparious lently both upwards and downwards; but 
glands, situated between the villous and cream of tartar is said to take off its viru- 
cellular coat of the intestinal canal; so lence. Externally, the fresh root has been 
named after Brunner, who discovered employed in cataplasms, as a resolvent and 
them. discutient ; also in ischiadic and other rheu- 

Brunus. An erysipelatous eruption. matic affections. 

Brfscus. See Ruscus. Bryonia alba. The systematic name 

BiirTA. (Arab.) Instinct. Savine. of the white bryony plant. See Bryonia 
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Bryonia mfxhoachana nigricans. A 
name given to the jalap root. 

I'iiiiiimi vn.ii. Black bryony, or vine. 
The Tamils communis of Linnaeus. 
Bjiyomi I' 1 . in vi \ \ \. Jalap. 
Bryony, black. See Bryonia nigra. 

ty, white See Bryonia. 
Bhvtuion. (Bgi;6/ov.) A malagma so 
called, and described by Faulus ,42gineta. 
Bai niN. (From ^ua>, to pour out.) 
A kind of ale, or wine, made of barley. 

BuBASTKCouiin.M. (From bvbastus and 
cor, the heart.) V name Formerly given 
to artemisia, or raugwort. 

BUBO. (From /3tt£W, the groin; be- 
cause they most frequently happen in that 
part.) Modern surgeons mean, by this 
term, a swelling ot the lymphatic glands, 
particularly of those of the groin and ax- 
illa. The disease may arise from the mere 
irritation of some local disorder, when it 
is Called sympathetic bubo ; from the ab- 
sorption of some irritating matter, such as 
the venereal poison ; or from constitu- 
tional causes, as in the pestilential bubo, 
and scrophulous swellings, of the inguinal 
and axillary glands. 

BUBON. (From @ou€a>v, the groin, or 
a tumour to which that part is liable, and 
which it was supposed to cure.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Pentandfia. Order, Digyrda. 

Buhon oalhanum. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the offici- 
nal galbanum. See Galbanwn. 

Buiion macbdouiccm. The systema- 
nae of the plant which affords the 
lemen pelroa&lini Macedonia of the shops, 
b'ee Petrdselinum .Macedonicum. 

Bdbokxux. (From BvGnv, the groin.) 
A name of the golden starwort ; so called 
because it was supposed to be efficacious 
in diseases of the groin. 

BUBONOCELE. (From £*&*, the 
groin, and k»a», a tumour.) Hernia ir.g-ui- 
nalis. Inguinal hernia, or rupture of the 
groin. A species of hernia, in which the 
bowels protrude, at the abdominal ring. 
See Hernia. 

Bucca (Hcb.) The cheek. The hol- 
low inner part of the cheek, that is inflated 
by the act of blowing. 

Buccacbatow. (From bucca, or buceU 
la, that is, a morsel of bread sopped in 
wine, which served in old times for a 
breakfast.) l'aracelsus calls by the name 
of liuecltd, the carneous excrescence of the 
polj pus in the nose, because he supposes it 
to be a portion of fiesh parting from the 
bucca, and insinuating itself into the nose. 
Bit r vi. (.i.wns. (Glandule bnccina- 
let from bucca, the check.) The small 
glands of the mouth, under the i 
which assist in secreting saliva into that 
cavity. 

ka. (From bucca, the check ; as 
much as can be obtained at one time with- 



in the cheeks.) A mouthful; a morsel; 
a polypus of the nose. 

Bcccexaton. (From buccella, a mor- 
sel.) A purging medicine, made up in the 
ibrm of a loaf; consisting of scammony, 
8cc. put into fermented flour, and then 
baked in an oven. 
Bucxlla. See Buccea. 
Bdcellatio. (From buccellatus, cut 
into small pieces.) Bucelatio. A method 
of stopping an haemorrhage, by applying 
small pieces ot lint to the vein, or artery. 

Y, UCCIN ATOR (Musculus buccinator. 
So named from its use in forcing the breath 
to sound the trumpet ; from /?;yx*vov, a 
trumpet.) Retractor anguti oris of Albi- 
nus, and alveolu maxillaire of Dumas. The 
trumpeter's muscle. The buccinator was 
long thought to be a muscle of the lower 
jaw, arising from the upper alveoli, and in- 
serted into the lower alveoli"! to pull the 
jaw upwards ; but its origin and insertion, 
and the direction of its fibres, are quite the 
reverse of this. For this large flat muscle, 
which forms in a manner the walls of the 
cheek, arises chiefly from the coronoid 
process of the lower jaw-bone, and partly 
also from -the end of the alveoli, or socket 
process of the upper-jaw, close by the 
pterygoid process of the sphxnoid bone : 
it goes forward with direct fibres, to be 
implanted into the corner of the mouth ; 
it is thin and flat, covers in the mouth, and 
forms the walls of the cheek, and is perfo- 
rated in the middle of the cheek by the 
duct of the parotid gland. These are 
its principal uses : — it flattens the cheek, 
and so assists in swallowing liquids ; — it 
turns, or helps to turn, the morsel in the 
mouth, while chewing, and prevents it 
from getting without the line of the teeth; — 
in blowing wind-instruments, it both re- 
ceives and expels the wind ; — it dilates like 
a bag, so as to receive the wind in the 
cheeks ; and it contracts upon the \vTnd, so 
as to expel the wii d, and to swell the 
note. In blowing the strong wind-instru-' 
ments, we cannot blow from the lungs, for 
it distresses the breathing, we reserve the 
air in the mouth, which we keep continu- 
ally full ; and from this circumstance, as 
mentioned above, it is named buccinator, 
from blowing the trumpet. 

Bcccuxa. (l)iin. of bucca, the cheek.) 
The fleshy part under the chin. 

Bucephaxon, RED-rRtJiTSD. The plant 
so called, is the Tropins Americana of 
Linnaeus. Its fruit is a kind of rough red 
berry, which is eaten by the inhabitants of 
Jamaica, although its flavour is by no 
means pleasant. 

Blxeiias. (From $'*;, an ox, and x»- 
g-tt, a horn; so called from the horn-like 
appearance of its seed.) Buceros. 
greek seed. See }\cnumgr<actim. 

;. See Triftiuuiii paludosum. 

Buch-thorn. See Spina ccrvina. 
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Buckwheat. The Polygonum fagopy 
rum of Unnaeus. 1 ne gram of this plant 
constitutes the principal food ot the inha- 
bitants of Russia, Germany, and Switzer- 
land. 

Buck-wheat, eastern. The Polygo- 
num divancatum of Linnaeus. The roots, 
reduced into a coarse meal, are the ordi- 
nary ibod of the Siberians. 

Bucbanion. (From /2sr, an ox, and 
xe&vtov, the head ; so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a calf's snout.) The 
antirrhinum, or snap dragon plant. 

Buctost. The hymen, according to 
Piraeus. 

Bugaxtia. Chilblains. 

Jingle. See Prunella. 

Bugloss. See Buglossum. 

BUGLOSSUM. (From /Sac, an ox, and 
•yKcea-a-di, a tongue; so called from the shape 
and roughness of its leaf.) Buglossa. Bu- 
glossum angustifoUum majus. Buglossum 
vulgare majus. Buglossum sativum. Offi- 
cinu; bugloss, or alkanet This plant, Ah- 
chusa officinalis of Linnaeus i—foliis lanceo- 
lads stiigosls, spicis secundis imbricatis, caly- 
cibu? quinquepartitis, was formerly esteemed 
as a cordial in melancholic and hypochon- 
driacal diseases. It is seldom used in mo- 
dern practice*; and tnen only -as an aperient 
and refrigerant. 

Buglossum byltestre. The stone 
bugloss. 

Bugula. (A dim. of buglossa.) See 
Comolida media. 

BULBOtjASTANUM. (From 0ot£of, 
a bulb, and jcarxyov, a chesnut ; so called 
from its bdlbous appearance.) Jgriocasta- 
nam JVucula terrestris. Bulbocastanewn. 
Buibocastanum majus et minus. Earth- nut. 
Hawk-nut. Kipper-nut, and pig-nut. This 
plant, tne Bunium buibocastanum of Linnae- 
us, his a root as large as a nutmeg ; hard, 
tuberous and whitish ; is eaten raw, or 
roasted. It is sweetish to the taste, nou- 
rishing, and supposed to be of use against 
strangury and bloody urine. 

Bclboc vverxgsus. (Bulbocavcrvosits, 

sc. nwscvlus .- so called from its origin and 
insertion ) See Accelerator nrinx. 

Bulbonach. (Germ.) The Lunaria 
tvrltviva of Linnaeus. Satin and honesty. 
It is said, by Kay, to be a warm diuretic. 

Bulb us i.sn-u;sTi-s. Such bulbous 
roots as arc commonly eaten are so called. 

Bui.Bus VOMITO*B,IUS. J\luSCCtH. Jfy- 

acynlhvs nmscari, of Linnaeus. Musk. 
Grape-flower. Emetic and diuretic, ac- 
cording to Ray. 

Bulge-water tree. The Geoffroya Jamai- 
ccusis. 

BULIMIA (From /?«, a particle of 
excess, and ~>iy.oc, hunger.) Bulimiasis, 
> Boulimos, BuUmue Bolismos of Avxen- 
na. F imea . ippetitus caninua. 

Phagedena. Jtdepliagia. Bupeina lyno- 
rejeia. Insatiable hunger, or canine appetite. 



Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease in 
the class locales, and order dysorcocite ; 
and distinguishes three species. 1. Bud- 
iionum ; in which there is no other 
disorder of the stomach, than an excessive 
craving of food. 2 Bulimia syncopaUs; 
in which there is a frequent desire ot food, 
and the sense of hunger is preceded by 
swooning. 3. Bulimia emetica, also cyno- 
rexia ,• in which an extraordinary appetite 
for food is followed by vomiting. The real 
causes ot this disease are, perhaps, not pro- 
perly understood In some cases, it lias 
been supposed to proceed from an acid in 
the stomach, and in others, from a super- 
abundance of acid in the gastric juice, and 
from indigested sordes, or worms. In most 
instances, some consider it as depending 
more frequently on monstrosity than dis- 
ease. An extraordinary and well-attested 
case of this disease, is related, in the third . 
volume of the Medical and Physical Jour- 
nal, of a French prisoner, who, in one 
day, consumed of raw cow's udder, 4 lbs. 
raw beef, 10 lbs. candies, 2 lbs. ; total, 
16 lbs. ; besides 5 bottles of porter. 

Bulimia abdephagi. A voracious appe- 
tite. 

Bulimia caxixa. A voracious appe- 
tite, with subsequent vomiting. 

Bulimia carbialgica. A voracious 
appetite, with heartburn. 

Bulimia convulsorum. A voracious 
appetite, with convulsions. 

Bulimia emetica. A voracious appe- 
tite, with vomiting. 

Bulimia helluoxum. Gluttony. 

Bulimia esubigio. Gluttony. 

Bulimia syncopalis. A voracious ap- 
petite, with fainting, from hunger. 

Bulimia yewmixosa. A voracious 
appetite, from worms. 

Bulimiasis. See Bulimia. 

Bulimus. See Bulimia. 

Fuilitmum. (From @its, an ox, and x/floe, 
a stone.) A bezoar, or stone, found in the 
kidneys, or gall, or urinary bladder, of an 
ox, or cow. 

Bulla. (A bubble.) A clear vesicle, 
which arises from burns, or scalds ; or 
other causes. 

Buixace. The fruit so called, is the 
produce of the Primus insitia of Linnaeus, 
which grows wild in our hedges. There 
are two varieties of bull ace, the red and the 
white, which are used with the same in- 
tentions as the common damsons. 

Bullosa febbis. An epithet applied, 
to the vesicular fever, because the skin is 
covered with little vesicles, or blisters See 

BUNIUM. (From fSitvoj, a little hill; 
so called from the tuberosity of its root.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnaen system. Class, PentandPia. 
Order, Digynia. 

2. The name of the wild parsley. 
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us mum. (From buniwn, wild 
. nude of bunium and 

li mi m. Bi .iiim'astam-m. The sys- 
planl whose root is called 
the pig-nut. See Bulbocastanum. 
B i' A species of turnip. 
Bupj , a particle of mag- 

. and nutet, hunger.) A voracious 
appi l 

!;■!. uios. (From /?«, a particle of 

excess, and qnym, to eat.) The name of 

an antidote which created a voracious ap- 

'ii Marcellus Bmpiricus. 

B (From /?«?, an ox, 

, an eye; so called from its 

which are supposed to resemble an 

eye ) The herb ox-eye daisy. See liellis 

major 

i i.-KTicuM. Pellitory of 

Bcpu mcum. The com- 

mon ox eye daisy 

B prtbalmdi wajtjs. Great, or ox- 
eye daisy. See Bellia major. 

ms. (From ,3xf, an ox, and 
•$6xa.jusc, an eve ; so named :'rom its large 
appearance, like an ox's eye.) Ox-eye. 

1. Diseased enlargement of the eve. 

2. I 

BUPLEI HUM. (From /?*, large, and 
nr\iui>cv, a rib ; so named from its having 
large rib-like filaments upon its leaves.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. 

2 The pharmacopoeia! name of the 
Bupleuron '■ The herb hare's- 

ear. See Perfoliuta 

Bcprfum d ii" : indikoliii-i. The 

systematic name of the plant called perfo- 
liata, in the pharmacopoeias. See Perfo- 
liata. 

Burdock- See I 

Burgundy pitch. Uurgundica. 

Buhai'. (Arab.) Borax. It also means 
any kind of 

Bears. According to Avicenna, a 
scirrhous hernia, or hard abscess. 

F.iunkv Fitch. 

Jiumet sa.rifrage See Pimpinella. 

Buiuaira Brewiittg. An ancient me- 
dical term, denoting an infectious disease, 
got in the stews by conversing with lewd 
v. omen, and supposed to be the same with 
what we now call the venereal disease. 

BURBH1 •PIRITUS -i \ i i i< u.is. llur- 
rhu's spirit, tor disorders of the womb. 
npound of myrrh, olibanum, amber, 
and spirit of wine. 

Burnt ktwtihern nu uslum. 

Burnt tponge. See Spangia usta. 
r. A bag 

1. The scrotum. 

S V herb called ThlasfA bursa pastoris, 
from the resemblance of Us seminal tblhcles 
to a triangular purse. 

I'd KSALOt.Y. (From /&{«, a bag, 



and \ay«t t a discourse ) The doctrine of 
e muc 'sa;. 

i.S.TC. "Mucous bags, 
composed of proper membranes, containing 
a kind of mucous fat, formed by the exha 
vies of the internal coat. They 
are of different sizes and firmness, and are 
connected by the cellular membrane with 
articular cavities, tendons, ligaments, or the 
periosteum. The use of the bursse muco- 
sae is to secrete, and contain a substance to 
lubricate tendons, muscles, and bones, in 
order to render their motion easy. 
A Table of all the Bursts Mucoste. 
In the Head. 

1. A bursa of the superior oblique muscle 
of the eye, situated behind its trochlea in 
the orbit. 

2. The bursa of the digastricm, situated 
in the internal surface of ,ts tendons 

3. A bursa of the circumftexus, or tensor 
palati, situated between the hook-like pro- 
cess of the spha:iioid bone and the lendon 
of that muscle 

4. A bursa of the sternohyoideus muscle, 
situated between the os hyoides and larynx. 

About the Shoulder-joint 

1. The external acromial, situated under 
the acromion, between the coracoid pro- 
cess, deltoid muscle, and capsular liga- 
ment. 

2. The internal acromial, situated above 
the tendon or" the infra-spinatus and teres 
taajor: it often communicates with the 
former. 

3. The coracoid bursa, situated near the 
root of the coracoid process : it is some- 
times double and sometimes triple. 

4. The clavicular bursa, found where the 
clavicle touches the coracoid process. 

5. The subclavian bursa, between the 
tendon of the subclaviculars muscle and 
the first rib 

6. The coracobrachial, placed between 
the common origin of this muscle and the 
biceps, and the capsular ligament. 

7 The bursa of live pectoralis major, si- 
tuated under the head ofthe humerus, be- 
tween the internal surface ofthe tendon of 
that muscle and another bursa placed on 
the long head ofthe biceps. 

8 An external bursa of the teres major, 
under the head ofthe os humeri, between 
it and tiie tendon of ihe teres major. 

9. . In internal bursa of the teres major, 
found within the muscle where the fibres 
of Us tendon diverge. 

10. A bursa of the latissimus dorsi, be- 
tween the tendon of this muscle and the os 
humeri. 

11. The humero-bicipital bursa, in the 
vagina of ihe tendon of the biceps. 

There are oilier bursa; mucosae about 
the humerus, but their situation is un- 
certain. 

Near the F.lbo-x-ytint. 

1. The radio-bicipita., situated between 
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the tendon of the biceps, brachials, and 

anterior tubercle of the radms. 

2. The cubito-radial, between the tendon 
of the biceps, supinator brevis, and the li- 
gament common to the radius and ulna. 

3. The anconeal bursa, between the ole- 
cranon and tendon of the anconeus muscle. 

4. The capitulo radial bursa, between the 
tendon common to the extensor carpi radi- 
alis brevis, and extensor communis digito- 
rum and round head of the radius. There 
are occasionally other bursa, but as their 
situation varies, they are omitted. 

About the inferior part of the Fore-arm and 
Hand- 
On the inside of the Wrist and Hand. 

1. A very large bursa, for the tendon of 
the flexor pollieis longus. 

2. Four short, bursa on the fore-part of 
the tendons of the flexor sublimis 

3. A large bursa behind the tendon of 
the flexor pollieis longus, between it and 
the fore-part of the radius, capsular liga- 
ment of the wrist and os trapezium 

4. J large bursa behind the tendons of 
the flexor digitorum profundus, and on the 
fore-part of the end of the radius, and fore- 
part of the capsular ligament of the wrist. 
In some subjects it communicates with 
the former. 

5. An oblong bursa between the tendon 
of the flexor carpi radialis and os trape- 
zium. 

6. A vert? small bursa between the ten-- 
don of the "flexor carpi ulnaria and os pisi- 
forme. 

On the back part of the Wrist and Hand. 

7. A bursa between the tendon of the 
abductor pollieis longus and the radius. 

8. A large bursa between the two exten- 
sores carpi radiales. 

9. Another below it, common to the ex- 
tensores carpi radiales. 

10. A bursa, at the insertion of the ten- 
don of the extensor carpi radialis. 

11. An oblong bursa, for the tendon of 
the extensor pollieis longus, and which 
communicates with 9. 

12. A bursa, for the tendon of the exten- 
sor pollieis longus, between it and the me- 
tacarpal bone of the thumb. 

13. A bursa between the tendons of the 
extensor of the fore ,middle,andringfingers. 

14. A bursa for the extensors of the lit- 
, tie finger. 

15. A bursa between the tendon of the 
extensor carpi ulnaris and ligament of the 
wrist. 

There are also bursae mucosae between 
themusculi lumbricalcs and interossei. 
Near the Hip joint. 
On the fore-part of the joint. 

1. The i'eo-puberal, situated between the 
iliacus interims, psoas magnus, and the cap- 
sular ligamenf of the head and the femur. 

2. The pectineal, between the tendon of 
the pectineus and the thigh bone. 



3. A small bursa of the gluteus medius 

muscle, situated between it and the great 
trochanter, before the insertion of the py- 
rifbrmis. 

4. A bursa of the gluteus minimus mus- 
cle between its tendon and the great tro- 
chanter. 

5. The ghiteo fascial, between the glu- 
teus maximus and vastus externus. 

On the posterior part of the Hip joint. 

6. The tuberoischialic bursa, situated be- 
tween the obturator interims muscle, the 
posterior spine of the ichium, and its tu- 
berosity. 

7 ■ The obturatory bursa, which is oblong, 
and found between the obturator intermus 
and gemini muscles, and the capsular liga- 
ment. 

8. A bursa of the semi membranosus, un. 
der its origin and the long head of the bi- 
ceps femoris. 

9 The glulea -trochanter al bursa, situated 
between the tendon of the psoas muscle 
and the root of the great trochanter. 

10 Two ghiteo femoral bursce, situated 
between the tendon of the gluteus maxi- 
mus and os femoris. 

11, A bursa of the qnadratus femoris, si- 
tuated between it and the little trochanter. 

12. The iliac bursa, situated between the 
tendon of the iliacus interims and the little 
trochanter. 

JVear the Knee-joint. 
1. The supra- genual, which adheres to 
the tendons of the vastus and cruralis and 
the fore part of the thigh-bone. 

2 The infra genual bursa, situated under 
the ligament of the patella, and often com- 
municating with the above. 

3 The anterior genual, placed between 
the tendon of the sartorius, gracilis and 
semitendinosus and the internal and lateral 
ligament of the knee. 

4. The posterior genual, which is some- 
times double, and is situated between the 
tendons of the semi-meinbranosus, the in- 
ternal head of the gastrocnemius, the cap- 
sular ligament, and internal condyle. 

5. The popliteal, conspicuous between 
the tendon of that mur.clg. the external con- 
dyle of the femur, the semilunar cartilage, 
and external condyle of the tibia. 

6. The bursa of the biceps cruris, between 
the external part of the tendon, the biceps 
cruris, and the external lateral ligament of 
the knee. 

In the Foot. 
On the back, side, and bind part of the Foot. 

1. A bursa of the tibialis anticus, be- 
tween its tendon, the lower part of the ti- 
bia, and capsular ligament of the ankle. 

2. . 1 bursa between the tendon of the 
extensor pollieis pedis longus, the tibia and 
capsular ligament of the ankle 

3. A bursa of the extensor digitornm com- 
munis, between its tendons, the tibia, and 
ligament of the ankle. 
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4. Ji large bursa, common to the tendons 
of the peronei muscles. 

i> . I bursa of the peroneus brevis, proper 
to its lendon 

6. The calcaneal bursa, between the ten- 
do Achilla ami os cal< 

In the Sole of the Foot. 

1. Jl bursa for the tendon of the peroneus 

I bursa common to the tendon of the 
flexor poluos pedis-longus,andthe tendon 
of the flexor digitorum pedis communis 
longua profundus. 

3. A bursa of the tibialis posticus, be- 
tw en its tendon, the tibia, and astragalus 

4. /',7v- bursa for the flexor tendons, 
winch begin a little above the first-joint of 
each toe^ and extend to the root of the 
third phalanx, or insertion of the tendons. 

Ilrusw.is Mxrsctn.cs. (From its re- 
semblance to a bursa, or purse.) See Obtu- 
rator extern ns el interims. 

]|i:selixv)i. (From /?*, great, and <r«- 
,v,-..', parsley.) A large species of parsley. 

Bussn spihitus, bezoajuhccs. The 
bezoardic spirit of Bussius, an eminent 
physician at Dresden. A distillation of 
. saUrnmoniac, amber, &c. 

liutchersbroom. See Ruscus. 

Butiga. A synonym for gutta rosacea. 
. ,o. Turpentine. 

Bdtoxok. See Iris palustris. 

BUTTER. (Ihityrum : from /8*?, a 
cow, and tl^c, congulum, or cream. "} A 
concrete and soft substance, of a yellow 
colour, approaching more or less to that 
of gold, and of a mild, agreeable taste It 
melts by a gentle heat, and becomes 
solid by cooling. Fresh butter is nourish- 
ing, and relaxing, but it readily becomes 
sour, and, in general, agrees with few 
stomachs. Rancid butter is one of the 
most unwholesome and indigestible of all 
food. 

Jluttcr-bur. See Petasites. 

r-flower. Sec Rammeulut. 

ButtKB-milk. The thin and sour milk 
which is separated from the cream by 
churning it into butter. 

Butterwort. See Finguicula. 

Bi-ti a. Sec Paricra brava. 

Bl i AW M See Butler. 

Bcttbum axtimosil. See .IFurias an- 
timoiui. 

BUXTON WATERS. It uxlonienscs 
aqa.e. Warm mineral springs, which rise 
in the riUage of Buxton, in .Derbyshire. 
The) have been long celebrated for their 
inal properties With respect to 
ile properties, the Huxton water can- 
not be distinguished from common spring 
water, when healed to Uie same tempera- 
ture. Its temperature in the gentleman's 

bath, is invariably S2° The principal pe- 
culiarity in the appearance of this spring, 
is a large quantit) of elastic vapour, that 
bbles, which pass through 



the water, and break as soon as they reach 
the surface. The air of these bubble^ vas 
ascertained, by Dr. Pearson, to consist of 
azotic gas, mixed witli a small proportion 
of atmospheric air. Buxton water is fre- 
quently employed, both internally and ex- 
ternally ; one of which methods often 
prove beneficial, when the other would be 
injurious ; but, as a bath alone, it . virtues 
may not be superior to those of tepid com- 
mon water. As the temperature of 82° is 
several degrees below that of the human 
body, a slight shock of cold is felt on the 
first immersion into the bath ; but this is 
almost immediately succeeded by a plea- 
sant glow over the whole system. It is 
therefore proper for verv delicate and irri- 
table habits. The cases which derive 
most benefit from the external use of Bux- 
ton waters, are those in which a loss of ac- 
tion, and sometimes of sensation, affects 
particular limbs, in consequence of long 
continued or violent inflammation, or ex- 
ternal injury. ! fence 1 the chronic iheuma- 
tism, succeeding the acute, and where the 
inflammation has been seated in particular 
limbs, is often wonderfully relieved b\ this 
bath The internal use of the water has 
been found to be of considerable service in 
symptoms of defective digestion, and de- 
rangement of the alimentary organs. A 
judicious use of this simple remedy, will 
often relieve the heartburn, flatulency, 
and sickness; it will increase the appetite, 
animate the spirits, and improve the health. 
At first, however, it sometimes occ;< 
diarrhsea, which is rather salutary than de- 
trimental ; but costiver.ess is a more usual 
effect, especially in sluggish habits It also 
affords great relief when taken intei 
in painful disorders of the bladders and 
kidneys; and has likewise been recom- 
mended in cases of gout ; but when taken 
for these complaints, the addition of 
some aromatic tincture is recommended. 
In all cases of active inflammation, the use 
of these waters should be carefully avoided, 
on account of their supposed heating pro- 
perties. A full course consists of two 
glasses, each containing one-third of a pint, 
before breakfast ; which quantity should 
be repeated between breakfast and dinner. 
In chronic cases a long residence on the 
spot is requisite to ensure the desired ef- 
fect 

BUXUS. (From iwtut^m, to become 
hard.) The box tree. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Monoecia- Or- 
der, Trianclria. 

2 The pharmacopocial name of the Buxus. 
sempervirens of Linnaeus, possess a very 
strong nauseous, bitter taste, and aperient 
virtues. They are occasionally exhibited, 
in form of decoction, amongst the lower 
orders of people, in cases of dropsy and 
asthma, and worms. As much as will lay 
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upon a shilling, of the common dwarf box, 
dried and powdered, may be given at bed- 
time, every night, to an infant. 

Buxrs semhehvibeOT. The systematic 
name of the buxus of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Buxus. 

Byartts. A plexus of blood vessels in 
the braiu. 

Brae A Chinese name for green tea. 

Byrethhvm. {B.-retla, Hal. or barettc, 
Fr. a cap ) Byrethrua An odoriferous 
cap, filled with cephalic drugs, for the head. 

Byusa. (Bwgs-a, leather.) A leather 
skin, to spread plaisters upon. 



BYZ 

Bysauchex. (From /Sua, to hide, and 
*uX>iv, the neck.) Morbid .stiffness of the 
neck. 

Bysscs. (Heb.) A woolly kind of 
moss. Pudendum muliebie. * A kind of 
fine linen. 

BithOs- (Bv%(, deep.) An epithet 
used by Hypocrates for the bottom of the 
stomach. 

Btzek (From Sou, to rush together.) 
In a heap ; throngingiy- Hippocrates uses 
this word to express the hurry in which the 
mensus flow in an excessive discharge. 
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'7 In the Chemical alphabet, means 
nitre. 

Caa-apia. (Indian.) A Brazil root, 
which, chewed, has nearly the effects of 
ipecacuanha. It is the TJorsteniu Brasili- 
ensis of Wildenow. The Brasilians cure 
the wounds from poisoned darts with the 
juice of this root, which they pour into the 
wound. 

Caa-atata. (Indian.) A bitter plant 
of Brazil, very powerfully cathartic and 
emetic. It resembles the euphrasia. Ray. 

Caacica. (Indian.) A Brazilian herb 
applied in cataplasms against venemous 
bites ; called also colwbrinu Lusitanica. 
Ray. 

Caaco. The name of a species of sensi- 
tive plant, whose root is used by the na- 
tives of America as an antidote to several 
poisons. 

Caaetimay. Scnecio Brasiliensis. A 
decoction of the plant thus called, is used 
as a wash to cure the itch. Its systematic 
name is unknown. Ray. 

Caaghiyuto (Indian.) Frutev bac- 
cifer Brasiliensis. A shrub of Brazil, 
whose leaves are applied to ulcers, as de 
siccative. 

CAA-ortA. (Indian.) Arbuseula gum- 
tnifera BrasiUensis. Hypericum baeciferum 
of modern naturalists. The name of a tree 
in the Brazils, whose bark emits a juice, 
when wounded, which, in a dried state, 
resembles gamboge, except that it is ra- 
ther ot a darker colour. 

Caafeba. See Pareira brava. 

Caapoxga. (Indian.) The Brasilian 
name for cr.thmum; also called Trifolia 
sfjica. Crithmum marinum nan spinositm. 
Inula crithmoidet of Linnxus The leaves* 
and young stalks are pickled for the use of 
the table, they are gently diuretic. 

Caahoba. (Indian) The name of a 
tree which grows in the Brazils. A de- 
coction of its leaves promotes perspiration, 
and is given in the cure of the venereal 
disease. Ray. 



Cabalistica ars. Cabala. Cabula. 
Kabala. The cabalistic art. It is derived 
from the Hebrew word, signifying to re- 
ceive by tradition. It is a term that hath 
been anciently used, in a very mysterious 
sense, amongst divines ; and since, some 
enthusiastic philosophers and chemists have 
transplanted it into medicine, importing by 
it somewhat magical : but such unmeaning 
terms are now justly rejected. 

Cabalhne aloes. See Aloes. 

Cabbage. See Brassica. 

Cabbage-bark tree. See Cortex Geoffrea 
Jamaicensis. 

Cabbalistic art. See Cabalistica ars. 

Cabuiieiba. Caburiiba. A name of 
the Balsamum Peruvianum. Ray thinks it 
is the tree which affords that balsam. 

Cacagoga. (From k*kk», excrement, 
and ctyoo, to expel.) Cathartics. Oint- 
ments which, being rubbed on the funda- 
ment, procure stools, according to Paulus 
^Egineta. 

Cacama. (From x.xkw, bad, and xw, 
exceedingly ; because it is mischievous to 
the soil on which it grows. (Cacamum. 
The herb wild chervil, or wild carraways, 
formerly said to be pectoral. 

Oacamotictlaxo quiloxi. (Indian.) 
Batatas paregrina. The purging potatoe. 

Cacamum. See Cocalia. 

Cacao. Cacoa. Cocoa. Cacavifcra. 
Quahoil. Cacata. The cocoa or choco- 
late nut of Virginia and Jamaica. 

Cacaphonia (From jtaicsc, bad, and 
<pa>vn, the voice.) Defective articula- 
tion. 

Cacabi. See Cacao. 

Cacatoria febris. (From caco, to go 
to stool.) An epithet given by Sylvius to 
a kind of intermittent fever, attended with 
copious stools. 

Cacciosde. A sort of pill recom- 
mended by Baglivi against dysenteries; 
its basis is catechu. 

r CACHEXIA. (From «**«, bad, and 
i£Ir?, a habit.) \ bad habit of body, known 
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liy a depraved or vitiated state of the 
solids and fiuiils. 

CAl HE \. ./•:. A class of diseases in 
Cullen'.i nosology, embracing thre* orders, 
viz. marcorw, intumescetitite, anl impe- 
tiginet. 

Cachixia lteiuna. The fliur albus 
is sometimes so called. 

Cachexia ictebica. The jaundice, 
or a disposition thereto. 

Cachlan. The bdthalmum verim. 

Cachle'x. A little stone, o: pebble. 
Galen lays, thai the cachleces, heated in 
the hre and quenched in whey, become 
astringents and useful in dysente'ies. 

CachutSatio. (From caJumio, to 
laugh aioud.) A tendency to immoderate 
laughter, as in some hysteric and maniacal 
affections. 

< ,i no uk A name for cateclu. 

Cachos. (Indian.) A shrub which the 
Indians use as a diuretic, and to expel con- 
cretions from the kidneys. 

CA.C11UNDE A medicine highly ce- 
lebrated among the Chinese khd Indians, 
made of several aromatic ingredients, per- 
fumes, medicinal earths, and precious 
stones, i'hey make the whole into a stiff 
paste, and form out of it several figures, 
according to their fancy, winch are dried 
for use. These are principaly used in the 
East Indies, but are sometimes brought 
over to Portugal. In China! the principal 
persons usually carry a small piece in their 
mouths, which is a continual cordial, and 
gives their breath a very svfeet smell. It 
is highly esteemed as a medicine in ner- 
vous complaints ; and it is reckoned a pro- 
longer ol lite, and a provocative to venery; 
the two great intentions of most of the 
medicines used in the Bast 

Cachbts. Galen says it sometimes 
means parched barley. In Linnxus s bo- 
tany, it is the name of a genus of which he 
enumerates three species. 

Cachbts odostalgica. A plant, the 
root of which may be substituted for that 
of the pyrethruro. 

Cachtmia. (KojcujUm.) An imperfect 
metal, or an immature metalline ore, ac- 
cording to Paracelsus. 

lAUXrrsBruic. (From x*x;,-, had, 
jfi7«giag to preserve.) An antidote 
to poison or infectious diseases. Alexiphar- 
mii's. 

Cacocolia. (From kixv, and xsxo?, 
bile.) An indisposition, or disease of the 
bile. 

<' u iicnvLiA. (From ic^fcoc, bad, and kvkh, 
the chyle. Indigestion or depraved chy- 
lilic.it ion. 

CACOCHYMIA. (From xa*cc, bad, 
and ;tu/ucc, juice, or humour.) A diseased 
or depraved state ol the himours. 

Caci (From x*xoc, bad, and 

Kvif/un, the leg.) Having a natural defect 
in the tibia. 



Cacocobema. (From xax:?, bad, and 
xogsa, to purge, or cleanse.) A medicine 
which purges off the viciated humours. 

Cacoh k.)io\, (From xaxt^, bad, and 
fcu/AO, a spirit.) An evil spirit, or genius, 
which was supposed to preside over the 
bodies of men, and afflict them with cer- 
tain disorders The night-mare. 

Cacodia. (From x*x;c, bad, and w^a> t 
to smell.) A defect in the sense of smelling. 

Caooethxs. (From n**.;;, ill, and -.doc, 
a word winch when applied to diseases, 
signifies a quality, or a disposition.) Hip- 
pocrates applied this word to malignant 
and difficult distempers, tialen and some 
others, express by it an incurable ulcer, 
that is rendered so through the acrimony 
of the humours flowing to it. Lim.xus 
and Vegel use mis term much in the same 
sense with Galen, and describe tiie ulcer 
as superficial spreading, weeping, and 
with callous edges. 

Cacoi-athia. (From x*xoc, bad, and 
<nrsi&«, affection.) An ill aflection of the 
body, or part. 

CacophOnia. (From xaxo?, bad, and 
<puvn, the voice.) A delect in the organs 
of speech ; abaci pronunciation. 

Cacopbaoia. (From xoxor, bad, and 
tsr^xrlo), to perform.) Diseased chylopoietic 
viscera. 

Cacobbtthmtjs. (From kxx.s;, bad, and 
euBfAo;, order ) A disordered pulse. 

Gacosis. (From xxxs?, bad.) A bad 
disposition of bo> w 

Cacostia. (From xaxoc, and a-/7«% 
food.) An arersion to food, or nausea, 

Cacosphyxia. (From x*xoc, bad, and 
<r$u£tc, pulse.) A disorder of the pulse. 

Cacostomuius. (From xaxsc, bad, 
and s-oy.x%o:, tne stomach.) A bad or dis- 
ordered stomach ; also food which the sto- 
mach rejects. 

Cacostomus. (From x*xs?, bad, and 
g-.ui, a mouth.) Having a bad formed, or 
disordered mouth. 

CacotbymiA. (From xaxec, ill, and 3v- 
f*K, the mind. Any vicious disposition of 
the mind; or a diseased mind. 

Cacothophia. (From xax-;, ill, and 
TMtpH, nutriment.) A vitiated nourish- 
ment ; a wasting of the body, through a, 
defect of nutrition. 

CACTUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnsean system. Class, 
Icosandria. Order, Monogytua. The melon- 
thistle 

Cactus ofuntta. The systematic 
name of the plant hearing the epithet 
opuntia in the pharmacopoeias. See 

C ici a \i.v-;. (Fr I Sj» - 

>'f, to cast out; so named because it was 
thought to be efficacious is expelling poi- 
sons.) The ! 
Cuciif i 

ilk. The Arabian term for carda- 
moms, 
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CACUMEN. The top or point. 

CADAVER. (From cado, to fall ; be- 
cause tjie body, when deprived of life, 
falls to the ground.) A carcase. A body 
deprived of life. 

Cadmia, (Heb.) Cldimia. Catimia. 
A name given to ttie lapis calaminaris. See 
Zinc. 

Cadmia metaluca. A name given, by 
the Germans, to cobalt. 

Caiiuca, (From cado, to fall down.) 
See Deciduci. 

Caducus Moaai-s. (From cado, to fall 
down.) The epilepsy, or falling sickness. 

C.kcitas. (From decus, blind.) Ulind- 
ness. See Caligo, and Jlmaumsis. 

C.45CU.M From etcus, blind. (The 
Caecum, or blind gut : so called from its 
being perforated at one end only. The first 
portion of the large intestines, placed in 
the right iliac region, about four fingers' 
breadth in length. It is in this intestine 
that the- ileum terminates by a valve, called 
the valve of the cscum. The apptndiada 
cad vermformis is also attached to it. See 
Intestines . 

C/tfitus-. (Kiugoc.) Hippocrates, by this 
word, means the opportunity or moment 
in which whatever is to be effected should 
be doi:e 

CAESARIAN OPERATION. (So called 
because Julius Caesar is said to have been 
extracted in this manner.) Hystcrotomia 
Hysterotomatocia. The operation for ex- 
tracting the fetus from the uterus, by di- 
viding the integuments of the abdomen 
and the uterus. 

There are three cases in which this ope- 
ration may be necessary- — 1. When the 
fetus is perceived to be alive, and the mo- 
ther dies, either in labour or in the last 
two month*. 2. When the fetus is'dead, 
but cannot be delivered in the usual way, 
from the deformity of the mother, or the 
disproportionate size of the child. 3. 
When both the mother and the child are 
living, but delivery cannot take place, from 
the same causes as in the second instance. 
Both the mother and the child, if accounts 
can be credited, have often lived after the 
Caesarian operation, and the mother even 
borne children afterwards. Ileister skives 
a relation of such success, in his Institutes 
of Surgery, and others. In England, the 
Caesarian operation has almost always fail- 
ed. Mr. James Harlow, of Charley, Lanca- 
shire, sacceeded, however, in taking a 
fetus out of the uterus by this bold pro- 
ceeding, and the mother was perfectly re- 
stored to health. 

CrcsARES. Ctesones. Children who are 
.brought into the world by the Caesarian 
operation. 

Cktchu. See Catechu. 
C.\f. (Arab.) Cqfa. Caffa. A name 
given by the Arabs to camphire. 
Cagastbuji. A bubarous term used by 
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Paracellus, to express the morbific matter 
which generated diseases. 

Cajai Cuijau. The PUaseolus creticui of 
Linnaeus A decoction of the leaves restrains 
the haenorrhoids when excessive. Ray. 

CAJHPUT OIL. Oleum cajepuUt. 

Oleum V ittnebianum. Oleum volatile me- 
lakucx, I Oleum, cajeput. The tree which 
affords this oil, by distillation of its leaves, 
was supposed to be the Melaleuca leucaden- 
dron of Linnaeus, but it appears from the 
speciment or the tree producing the true 
oil, sent Lome from India, by Mr. Chris- 
topher Snith, that it is another species 
which isI therefore named Melaleuca cu- 
jupiti. Thunberg says cajeput oil has 
the appelrance of inflammable spirit, is 
of a grebn colour, and so completely 
volatile, tjiat it evaporates entirely, lea- 
ving no residimi; its odour of the cam- 
phoraceouk kind, with a terebinthinate 
admixture! Goetz says it is limpid, or ra- 
ther yellowish. It is a very powerful me- 
dicine, and in high esteem in India and 
Gc many, in the character of a general re- 
medy in chronic and painful diseases ; it is 
used for tht same purposes for which we 
employ the officinal aethers, to which it 
seems to ha>e a considerable affinity ; the 
cajeput, however, is more potent and pun- 
gent ; taken into the stomach, in the dose 
ot five or six drops, it heats and stimulates 
the whole system, proving, at the same 
time, a very certain diaphoretic, by which 
probably the good effects, it is said to have 
in dropsies and intermittent fevers, are to 
be explained. For its efficacy in various 
convulsive and spasmodic complaints, it is 
highly esteemed It has also been used 
both internally and externally, with much 
advantage, in several other obstinate dis- 
orders; as palsies, hypochondriacal and 
hysterical affections, deafness, defective 
vision, tooth ache, gout, rheumatism, &c. 
The dose is from two to six, or even twelve 
drops. 

Calaba. The Indian mastich-tree. Catn- 
phijllitm inophy/lum of Linnaeus, a native 
of America, accounted vulnerary, resol- 
vent and anodyne. 

CALAGUAL7E ItADIX. CuhlgllelcC radix. 

The root so called is knotty, and some- 
what like that of the polypody tribe. It * 
lias been exhibited internally at Rome, 
with success, in dropsy ; and "it is said to 
be efficacious in pleurisy, contusions, ab- 
scesses, &c. It was first used in America, 
where it is obtained; and Italian physi- 
cians have since written concerning it, in 
terms of approbation. 

Caeamyoiiostis, (From %itM(jiot, a 
reed, and typtpts, a sort of grass.) Sheer 
grass. Reed grass. 

Caxambac (Indian.) The agallochum, 
or aromatic aloe. 

Cal vMAconus. Indian reed. 

Caeamedox. (From xoABpcar, a reed.) 
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A sort of fracture which runs along the 
bone, in a straight line, like a reed, but is 
lunated in the extremity 

CA LAMINA PBiEPARATA. Prepared 
calamine. Hum the calamine, and reduce 
it to powder ; then let it be brought into 
the state of a very line powder, in the same 
manner thai chalk is directed to be pre- 
pared. See Calamine. 

C ALA M INK. ( From calamus, a reed ; 
'ailed from its reed-like appearance ) 
Cadmia. Cathmia. CaJmia lafiidoea ierosa. 
Caatrda fossilis. Caiamina. Lapis calami- 
Haru An ore of zinc. A sort of stone, or 
mineral, containing zinc and carbonic acid, 
united with a portion of iron, and some- 
times other substances. It is very heavy, 
moderately hard and brittle, of a gray, 
yellowish, red, or blackish brown; found 
U) quarries of considerable extent, in seve- 
ral parts of Europe, and particularly in 
this country, in Derbyshire, Gloucester- 
shire-. Nottinghamshire) and Somersetshire ; 
as also in Wales. The' calamine of En- 
gland is, by ihe best judges, allowed to be 
superior in quality to that of most other 
countries. It seldom lies very deep, be- 
ing chiefly found in clayey grounds, near 
the surface. In some places it is mixed 
with lead ores. This mineral, or semimetal, 
:s an article in the materia medica : but, 
before it comes to the shops, it is usually 
roasted, or calcined, to separate some ar- 
Benical or sulphureous particles which, in 
its crude state, it i^ supposed to contain, 
and in order to render it more easily re- 
ducible into a fine powder. In this slate, 
it is employed in collyria, for weak eyes, 
for promoting the cicatrization of ulcers, 
and healii itions of the skin. It is 

the basis of an officinal cerate, called Cera- 
tum caiamina:, by the London College, 
formerly called 6eratom lapidis calaminaris. 
itum epuloticum ; and ceratum car- 
bon's zinci impuri by the Edinburgh 
College. These compositions form 

ate which Turner strongly recommends 

for healing ulcerations and excoriations, 

and which have beep popularly disfinguisli- 

The collyria in which the 

^prepared calamine has been employed, 

consisted simply of that substance 

added to rose-water, or elder-flower 

water. 

mint, common. See Calamintha. 

Calamint, mountain. Sec Calamintha 
magno /lore. 

CALAMtNTHA. (From uaxoe, beau- 
tiful, or kxk^ucc, a reed, and f*nd», mint.) 
Common calanint. Calamintha mentand. 
Calamintha vulgaris. Calamintha cjflciiui- 
rum .1/ lintha of Limweus : — 

peduncrilu axillaribus, dichotomis, longitu- 
rum. This plant smells strongly, 
hki wild mint, though more agreeable j 
used b) the common people, 
in form of tea, against weakness of the 
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stomach, flatulent colic, uterine obstruc- 
v. siena, &c. 

Calamintha Anglica. Field calamint. 
Spotted calammt. Calamintha pulegii 
odore. JVepeta agresti*. It is the Melissa 
nepeta of uifhscus. It was formerly used 
as an aromatic. 

Calamintha hcmilior. The ground-ivy. 

Calamintha magno fioiif.. Calamin- 
tha montana. Mountain calamint. This 
plant, Melissa grandtflora of Linnaeus, has 
a moderately pungent laste, and a more 
agreeable aromatic smell than the common 
calamint, and appears to be more eligible 
as a stomachic. 

Calamintha Montana. See Calamin- 
tha. 

CALAMUS. A word of Arabian deri- 
vation. 

1. A general name denoting the stalk of 
any plant. • 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linneean system. Class, llexandria. Or- 
der, Monogyrda. 

CALAMUS AR0MATICUS. (From 
kalam, Arab.) Jlcorus vents, ('alamits 
odoratus. Calamus vulgaris. Diringa. 
Jacerantatinga. 'lypha aromatica. Clava 
intgosa. Sweet-flag or acorns. Acorus ca- 
lamus scapi mucrone longissimo foliaceo of 
Linnaeus. The root of this plant lias been 
long employed medicinally. It has a mo- 
derateiy strong aromatic smell, and a warm, 
pungent, bitterish taste • and is deemed 
useful as a warm stomachic. Powdered, 
and mixed with some absorbent, it forms a 
useful and pleasant dehtifiice. 

Calamus abomaticus Asiaticcs. The 
Acorns calamus of Linnariis. 

<'w lmxts onnu atis. See Calamus aro- 
maticut. 

Calamus hotang. The systematic name 
of the plant from which we obtain the Dra- 
gon's blood. See Sanguis draanns. 

CALAMUS SCRLPTORIUa. A kind of 
canal at the bottom of the fourth ventricle 
of the brain, so called from its resemblance 
to a writing pen. 

Calajuds vulgaris. See Calamus aro- 
marietta, 

i in.iNA. (From x*> *8cc, a twig bas- 
ket ; so called from the shape of its flow- 
ers.) The herb marsh-gentian, or Gtntiuna 
pneumonanthe of Linnaeus. 

( uiar.Pi. The name of a plaister in 
Myrepsus. 

Cam won cm. Vitriol. 

Calcadis. An Arabian name for white 
vitrol and alkali. 

CALCANEUS!. (From cal.i\ the heel.) 
Ga&ar ptema. Os calcis. The largest 
bone of the tarsus, which forms the heel. 
Il i.s situated posteriori) under the astia- 
galus, is very regular, and divided into a 
body and processes. It has a large tubero- 
w, or knob, projecting behind to form 
the heel. A sinuous cavity, at its fore part 
T * 
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which in the fresh subject is filled with 
fat, and gives origin to several ligaments. 
Two prominences, at the inner and tore part 
of the bone, with a pit between them, for 
(&e articulation of the under and fore part 
of the astragulus. A depression, in the 
external surface of the bone near its fore- 
part, win re the tendon of the peronxus 
longus runs. A large cavity, at the inner 
sid' of the bone, for lodging the long flex- 
ors of the toes, together^with the vessels 
and nerves of the sole. There are two pro- 
minences, at the tinder and back part of this 
bone, that give origin to the aponeurosis 
and several muscles of the sole. The an- 
terior surface of the os calcis is concave, 
fut its articulation with the os cuboides, 
and it is articulated to the astragulus by 
ligaments. 

Calc inthum. (From %o.ako;, brass, and 
swSof, a flower ; i. e. (lowers of brass.) Cal- 
canthos. Copperas. Vitriol. 

Calcar. (From calx, the heel ; also 
from cako, to heat.) The heel-bone ; also 
the furnace of a laboratory. 
Calcareous earth See Calx. 
Calcaris flos. The Larkspur. 
Calcaiuus lapis. Limestone. 
Calcatar. A n<me for vitriol. 
Calcaton. White arsenic. Troches of 
arsenic. 

Calcatrifpa. See Consolida media. 
Calcena. Calcenonius. Calcelus. Pa- 
racelsus uses these words to express the 
tartarous mutter in the blood ; or that the 
blood is impregnated with tartarous prin- 
ciples. 

Calces, metallic. Metals which have 
undergone the process of calcination, or 
combustion ; or any other equivalent ope- 
ration. 

Caxceum r.tuiNUM. (From calceus, a 
shoe, and equus, a horse ; so called from 
the figure of its leaf.) The herb tussilago, 
or colt's toot. 

Calchitheos. (From tutx^m, purple.) 
Verdig 

Calchoides. (From y^>^, a chalk-stone, 
and «eTs?, form.) Calchoidea ossicula. A 
name of Ihe cuneiform b" 

Calcidicium. The name of a medicine 
in which, arsenic i- an ingredient, 

Calcifraga. (From calx, a stone, and 
frango, to break ; so named from its sup- 
posed property of breaking the human 
calculus.) Breakstone. The herb spleen- 
wort, or scolopendrium, in Seribonius 
Largns. 

CALCINATION. Oxydation. The fix- 
ed residues of such matters as have under- 
gone combustion are called cinders, in 
common language, and calces, but now more 
commonly oxyds, by chymists ; and the 
operation, when considered with regard to 
these residues, is termed calcination In this 
general way, it has likewise been applied 
to bodies not really combustible, but only 
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deprived of some of their principles by 
heat. Thus we hear of the calcination of 
chalk, to convert it into lime by driving oft' 
its carbonic acid and water ; of gypsum, or 
plaster stone, of alum, of borax, and other 
saline bodies, by which they are deprived 
of their water of crystallization; of bones 
which lose their volatile parts by this treat- 
ment, and of various other bodies. 

Calcinatum. Cinificatum. Terms appli- 
cable to calcined substances. 

Calcinatum ma.jus. It is whatsoever is 
dulcified by the chymical art, which was 
not so by nature ; such as dulcified mercu- 
ry, lead/and the like substances, which are 
very speedily consolidated. 

Calcinatum majus poterii. Mercury 
dissolved in aqua-fortis, and precipitated 
with salt water. Poterius used it in the 
cure of ulcers. 

Calcinatum minus. Any thing which is 
sweet by nature, and speedily cures, as su- 
gar, manna, tamarinds &c. 

Calcinonia. See Calcena. 

Calcis aq.ua. See Liquor calcis. 

Calcis vivi flores. The pellicle on lime 
water. 

Calcis os. See Calcaneum. 

Calcitari. Alkaline salt. 

Calcitea. Vitriol. 

Calciteosa. Litharge. 

Calcithos. Verdigrise. 

Calcitrapa. Cardnus stella t us. Jacea 
ramocissima, stellata, rupina Common star- 
thistle. Star-knapweed. The plant thus 
called in the pharmacopoeias, is the Cen- 
taurea calcitrapa of Linnxus : — calycibus sub- 
duplicato-spinosis, sessilibus ■ foliis pinnatifi- 
dis, linearibus dentatis ; caule piloso ; every 
part of which is biticr. The juice, or ex- 
tract, or infusion, are said to cure intermit- 
tents, and the Bark of the root, and the 
seeds, have been recommended in nephritic 
disorders, and in suppression of urine. It 
scarcely differs, in its effects, from other 
bitters, and is now little used. 

Calcitrapa officinalis. L'arduus stel- 
latns lutea. Carduus solstitialis. Jacea 
stellata Jacea lutea capite spinosa minori. 
],eucuutlie veterum. St. Barn:rby r s thistle. 
The Centanrea sohti'.ialis of Linnxus. It is 
commended as an anticteric, anti-cachectic, 
and lithontriptic, but is, in reality only a 
weak tonic. 

Calcitrea. Vitriol. 

Calcoibea ossicula. The cuneiform 
bones. 

Calcotar. Vitriol. 

Calculu'raous. (From calculus, a stone, 
and frango, to break) Having the pow- 
er to br p ak calculi, or stones in the human 
body. 

1. A synonym of lithontriptic. See Li- 
thoniriprics. 

2. A name sometimes applied to scolo- 
pendrium, or the pimpernel, from its sup- 
posed virtue. 
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CALCULUS. (Dim. of calx, a lime- 
stone.) Calculus humanus. Bezoar ml- 
cmcoemicum. Gravel, Stone. In En- 

e understand by gravel, small sand- 
iikc concretions, or stones, winch pass from 
the kidneys through the ureters in a tew 

and by stone, a calculous concretion 
■ n > he kidneys or bladder, of too large a 
size to pass, without great difficulty. Si- 
milar concretions are found occasionally in 
oilier cavities, or passages. When a dis- 
position to form minute calculi or gravel 
exists, we often find nephritic paroxysms, 
as Hi, v are called, {tee Nephritis,) which 
< onsist of pain in the back, shooting down 
Llircujrh the pelvis to the thighs ; sometimes 

bness in one leg, and ••< retraction of ei- 

-•'.irle in men, symptoms arising from 
the irritation of a stone passing through the 
ureters, as these cross the spermatic cord, 
on the nerves passing to the lower extre- 
mities. These pains, often violent, .ire 
terminated by the painful discharge of small 
stones through the urethra, and the patient 
is for a time easy. What, however, is 
meant by the stone is a more serious and 
violent disease. It is singular that these 
discharges of small gravel do not usually 
terminate in stone. M ny have experienced 
them duringa long life, without any more 
seriou s inconven .'. hilt' the tatter isa 

nd depending 
on circumstances not easily explained. 
If the stone attacks persons more advanced 
u age, it is often the consequence of pa- 
roxisms of gout, long protracted, and ter- 
t 1 v. 
\\ hen once a 'tone has acquired a mo- 
derate size, it usually occasions the follow- 
ing symptoms : — frequent inclination to 

iding it 
drop by drop, and sometimes a sudden 

;c of it, if discharged in a stream ; 
after making water, great torture in the 
glans penis, which lasts one, two, or three 

constitution 
violent straining makes the rectut 
tract and e\. merits ; or, if it. be 

empty, us, « !i ch is 

i he urine is often t'inctun 
blood, from a rupture of the vessels, and 
Bomeiin self is disi It 

Sometimes tl. i but fre- 

quently ' 

i of it, 
which is onh .1 preternatural 

of the bladder, but Is 

is adis- 
S and all ag 
and ealctdi have 1 found 

of infants onh six months 

Women seem less subject to this enm- 
pl ii,it than mm, 1 1 
tional causes, or to the cap i< : 

. id straightness of their urethrae, al- 



lowing the calculi to- be discharged while 
small, together with the urine. 

Chymical analysis of urinary calculi. 
It is only since the time of Scheele that 
we have become acquainted with the nature 
of urinary calculi, tins subject having been 
quite in the dark before that great chymist 
discovered, in the year 1776, a peculiar acid 
(the li hie acid) in them, and at the same 
time found 'hem to contain no lime, a cir- 
cumstance which was soon after confirmed 
by the experiments of Bergman. From this 
period the chymists bestowed a particular 
attention upon the examination of urinary 
concrements, as appears from the writings 
of Dobson, Percival, Falconer, Achard, 
Hartenkeit, Tychsen, Link, Titius, Wal- 
ther, Gartner, Brugnatelli, Pearson, and 
several others, sume of whom confirmed 
the discovery of Scheele, while others eon- 
trad, cted, and others enlarged it. 

Rut we are particularly indebted to 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin, who, since' 1786, 
bad turned their attention on this subject, 
for having made many experiments, by 
which great light is thrown on the nature of 
urinary concrements. The following are 
the interesting results of their chymical in- 
quiries. 

The Seat and Physical Properties of Urinary 
Calculi* 
Calculi are found in different parts of the 
urinary system, in the pelvis of the kidney, 
in the ureters, in the bladder and urethra : 
but as they, for the most part, originate in the 
kidney, the calculi renales make the nucleus 
of the greatest number of urinary stones'.' 
The calculi renales differ greatly with respect 
to their external qualities; I'm the most part, 
however, they consist of small, concrete, 
roundish, smooth, glossy, and crystalline 
of a red-yeliow colour, like that of 
wood, and so hard as to admit of polishing. 
On account of their minuteness, they 1 asily 
pass through the miliar i ) form 

of gravel, which being sometimes of'a rough 
surface, cause several complaints on 
passage. But in some instances the;. 
>t a size to be able to pas 
in which cast they in 
in Ihe a great -ize. 

Calculi : Ihis kind are generally . t 

a brown, dark red, or black colour, and 
surrounded with - a of coagula- 

ted blood ainl pus ; they have also been 
ii of a yellow, reddish, and lighter 
some con is'ing of a hotno- 
: b> it white or grey Cai- 
ro very rarely to be met with 
it numher that were ex- 
or two only wee found of a 
::sh colon'-, and a composition 
se which generally bear the 
f mulberry like stones. 
times in the ureters, which on pas- 
prevented bv their 
size from descending into the bladder. 
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frequently increase very much ; they, how- 
ever, rarely occur ; their colour is white, 
and they consist of phosphat of lime. 

The stones in the bladder are the most 
frequent urinary concrements that have 
been principally examined ; they draw their 
first origin from the kidneys, whence they 
descend into the bladder, where they in- 
crease ; or they immediately originate and 
increase in the bladder ; or they arise from 
a foreign body that by chance has got into 
the bladder, which not unfrequently hap- 
pens, particularly in the female sex. Con- 
cretions of this kind differ greatly in Iheir 
respective physical qualities and external 
form, which, however, is generally spheri- 
cal, oval, or compressed on both sides ; 
and sometimes, when there are several 
stones in the bladder, they have a poly- 
edrous or cubical form ; their extremities 
are frequently pointed or roundish, but 
they are very seldom found cylindrical, and 
more rarely with cylinders at their ends. 

There is a great variety in the size of 
the calculi, and likewise in their colour, 
which is materially different, according to 
their respective nature and composition. 
They occur, 1. of a yellowish colour, ap- 
proaching nearly to red, or brown ; such 
stones consist of lithic acid. 2. Gray, or, 
more or less white ; these stonf s always 
contain phosphats of earths. 3. Dark gray, 
or blackish ; stones of this colour have 
oxalats of" earths. Many stones shew brown 
or gray spots, on a yellow or white ground, 
generally raised on the surface, and con- 
sisting of oxalat of lime, which is enclosed 
in lithic acid, when the ground-colour of 
the stone is of a wood colour, or in phosphat 
of lime,- when it is white. These spots are, 
in general, only to be observed in the middle 
of the stone, or at one of its extremities. 



in the heaviest, as 1976:1000. Their smell 
is partly strong, like urine or ammonia, 
partly insipid, and tcrreous ; especially, 
the white ones, which are like sawed ivory 
or rasped bone. 

The internal texture of calculi is but 
seldom guessed from their external appear- 
ance, particularly when they exceed the 
size of a pigeon's egg. On breaking them, 
they generally separate into two or three 
strata, more or less thick and even, which 
prove that they are formed by different 
precipitations, at different times. In the 
middle, a nucleus is generally seen, of the 
same mass as the rest. When the place they 
are broken at is finely streaked, and of a 
yellow or reddish colour, the lithic acid pre- 
dominates ; but when they are half trans- 
parent, luminous like spar, they have am- 
moniacal magnesia in them, and phosphat of 
lime and then they are brittle and friable ; 
but when they are so hard as to resist the 
instrument, of a smooth surface, and a 
smell like ivory, they contain saccharic lime. 
It frequently happens, that the exterior stra- 
tum consists of white phosphat of earth, 
while the nucleus is yellow lithic acid, or 
oxalat of lime, covered sometimes with a 
yellow stratum of lithic acid, in which case 
the nucleus appears radiant ; but when it 
consists of lithic acid, and is covered with 
white phosphate of earth, it is roundish, 
oval, and somewhat crooked. These con- 
cretions have very seldom three strata ; 
namely, on the outside a phosphat of salt, 
towards the inside lithic acid, and quite 
withinside an oxalat of lime ; but still rarer 
these substances occur in more strata, or in 
another order, as before -mentioned. 

Stones of the urethra are seldom generated 
in the urethra itself ; however, there are in- 
stances of their having been formed in the 



All that is. here stated, is the result of fossa navicularis, by means of foreign bodies 



observations on more than 600 calculi ; 
and different other colours, that are said to 
have been observed, either arise from he- 
terogeneous substances, or are merely va- 
riations of the above colours. Their surface 
is smooth ana polished in some, in others 
only smooth, and in others uneven, and 
covered with rough or smooth corpuscles, 
which are always of a yellow colour ; in 
*ome, the surface is partly smooth and 
partly rough. The white ones are fre- 
quently even and smooth, half transparent, 
and covered with shining crystals, that ge- 
nerally indicate phosphat of ammonia with 



that have got into the urethra. We also 
very frequently observe stony concrements 
depositee- between the glans and prepuce. 
All the concretions produced in the inside 
and outside the urethra consist of phosphats 
of earths, which are easily precipitated 
from the urine. There are likewise stones 
in the urethra, which have come out of the 
bladder, having been produced there, or 
in the kidneys ; and they generally possess 
the properties of stones of the kidneys. 
The different constituent Particles of Urinary 
Calculi. 
It has been mentioned before, that 



talc ; or they are faint, and consist of mi- Scheele found a peculiar acid in the urinary 

nute grains; or rough, in which case they concretions, and likewise that phosphat of 

consist of phosphat of lime. The brown lime was discovered in them. The identity 

and dark gray stones are, from their si- of the lithic acid, however, was much 

milarity to mulberries, called mulberry- doubted by modern chymists, particularly 

stones, and being frequently very rugged, by Dr. Pearson, who asserted that it was 

they cause the moat pain of all. merely an oxyd, whereby he gave rise to 

On examining the specific weight of uri- the discoveries which Fourcroy and 

nary calculi in more thai- 500 specimens, Vauquelin have since made on this subject, 

it was found to be, in the lightest, 1213:1000, because thev were induced to repeat the ex 
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pcriments, in order to examine whether the 
lithic and were really an acid. Their endea- 
vours were fully rewarded, as they not only 
found tlie htluc acid and phosphat of lime 
in the different calculi, but also five other 
substance*, vi/. the lithat of ammonia, ox- 
alat of lmie, siliceous earth, phosphat of am- 
moniacal magnesia, and an animal matter. 

1. Of the Lil/tic or Uric Acid. 
The acid discovered by Mr. Scheele, in 
the urinary concretions, was styled litlnc 
acid ; or, according 1 to Dr. Pearson's Re- 
searches, uric acid, which, after Scheele, 
has the following properties! It is insipid, 
without smell, hard, crystallize Me, not so- 
luble in cold water, and in boiling- water 
only in several thousand times greater 
quantity. The solution, after having be- 

cool, deposits the acid in form of 
minute yellow needles, easily soluble in the 
lie of fixed alkalis, out of which, however, 
it is precipitated by all acids, even the car- 
bonic acid, except the sulphuric and muri- 
atic acid, which have no eHect on it. Con- 
centrated nitric acid, on dissolving it, ob- 
taJ is a red colour. On distilling the lithic 
arid, d yields a small quantity of sublimed, 
o nposed acid, very little oil and water 
crystallized carbonat of ammonia, carbonic 
acid, and a very black coal, which, however, 
contains neither alkali nor lime. Besides 

properties, it possesses still others. 
Qn rubbing it with concentrated lie of 
kali or natron, it immediately forms a 
saponaceous, thick, and pulpy mass, which 
is very soluble in water, when supersatu- 
rated with alkali, but little soluble when 
onl) saturated with it. The saturated com- 
binations have little taste, are not crystal- 
lieable, and when diluted with water, the 
muriatic acid precipitates the uric acid in 
lorm of small needle-like, Shining, some- 
what yellowish crj stals. Ammonia receives 
very little of it, which combination is al- 
most quite indissoluble. Lime-water has 
likewise very little effect on it, and the 
carbonats of alkalis none at all. On being 
dissolved in nitrioacid, apart of the lithic 
aeul is changed into oxalic acid. The red 
colour which appears after this combina- 
tion, is said to prove, according to Pearson, 
that subslance to be merely an oxyd, but 
it arises from a peculiar animal matter. 
When oxygenated muriatic acid is brought 
in contact with lit. hie acid, the colour of it 
grown pale, it puffs up, becomes soft and 
gelatinous, and at last obtains the consisten- 
cy of a milky liquor; from which process only 
one-sixtieth of a white, light animal sub- 
stance remains, and a quantity of carbonic 
acid evolves itself ander continual slow ef- 
fervescence. The liquor yields muriat of 
ammonia, oxalat of ammonia, both in crys- 
tals, free muriatic and malic acid ; conse- 
quently the oxygenated muriatic acid se- 
parates the uric acid into ammonia, carbo- 
nic acid, oxalic acid, and malic acid, when - 

observe that the oxygenated muria- 



tic acid changes the uric acid, first inlo 
ammonia and malic acid, but on the addi- 
tion of more acid, into oxalic acid; and when 
still more acid is added, into water and 
carbonic acid. The remaining white sub- 
stance is the same, from which the red co- 
lour originates that appears on the com- 
bination of the uric acid with nitric acid, 
and which imparts the cubical form to the 
muriat of ammonia, obtained by the eva- 
poration of the liquor. It remains now to 
be stated what is observed in the distilla- 
tion of that acid, by which it yields, not 
only carbonat of ammonia, but also car- 
bonic gas, very little oil, Prussic acid, 
partly in form of gas, partly in fluid form, 
a considerable quantity of coal that con- 
tains no salt, and a little water. The pro- 
ductions thus obtained have the smell of 
bitter almonds. The results of these in- 
quiries manifestly shew, that the lithic acid 
is really a distinct ac.d from all others, con- 
sisting of azote, carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen. This peculiar acid is an excrementi- 
tious substance, which is carried off by the 
urine, and, at the forming of calculi, com- 
bines itself with a coloured animal matter, 
from which also it probably originates by a 
process still unknown. 

2. Of the Lithat of Jlmmonia. 
This substance seems to have been un- 
known before, or at least not properly dis- 
cerned from the uric acid; and, though 
Scheele has observed it. he was ignorant of 
its particular nature. It is easily to be dis- 
tinguished, by the small even strata in 
which it is formed, by its colour, that looks 
like milk coloured with coffee, and by its 
forming but small calculi. It dissolves in 
the lees of k.di and natron like the lithic 
acid, but with the characteristic difference 
that it discharges ammonia, a phenomenon 
already observed by Scheele. It is more 
soluble in cold as well as warm water, 
than the litliic acid. It is in the same way 
affected by acids, except that a greater 
quantity is required for changing it. It is 
generally mixed with phosphat of ammoni- 
acal magnesia, because it seems only to 
take place after a sufficient quantity of 
ammoniacal magnesia has been formed, to 
saturate the phosphat of kali and the free 
uric acid. 

3. Of the Phosphat of Lime. 

The existence of this substance had hi- 
therto been but inaccurately determined, 
every substance which was not lithic acid 
being formerly comprised by the name of 
phosphat of lime. It occurs in small fria- 
ble strata, which break in scales, or splints, 
of a grey white colour, and are faint, 
opaque, without any smell or taste, and 
crystallized inaluminousor spar-like form; 
instead ofstrata.it is frequently composed 
of friable grains, that slightly cohere, and 
has many holes and pores, like a spongy 
texture. It never forms a calculus by it- 
self, being in a calculus always united with 
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an animal gelatinous matter ; on account of 
which circumstance it becomes black by 
exposing it to a strong heat, and burns to 
coal, exhaling' the odour of burned bones ; 
and yields water, oil, carbonat of ammo- 
nia, and a carbonaceous residuum. Being- 
calcined white, it only leaves lime, and 
phosphat of lime, without any water of 
crystallization. It is not soluble in cold 
water, but in boiling water a part of its 
gelatine dissolve',, spreading an animal 
odour. All ;cids, except the boracic and 
carbonic acid, dissolve it, leaving on the 
bottom of the vessels transparent spots of 
animal matter. These solutions are all pre- 
cipitated by alkalis, but without any de- 
composition, the precipitation remaining 
phosphat of lime. On treating the phos- 
phai of lime with concentrated nitric acid, 
a thick pulpy mass of acid sulphat and 
phosphat of lime will be obtained, on which 
pure alkalis, as well as carbonat of alkalis, 
have no effect. We never could find acid 
phosphat of lime, as Brugnatelli pretends 
to have observed. 

4. Of the Pliosphat of Ammoniacal Mag- 
nesia- 

It consists of scaly, half-transparent, 
hard, and coherent strata ; can be sawed 
without crumbling, and reduced to a fine, 
soft and white powder. It is of a sweetish 
insipid taste, somewhat soluble, and crys- 
tallized in rhomboids, or thick luminas, 
dispersed in the cavities of other calculous 
substances ; and it is frequently found 
on the surface of other calculi. It con- 
tains, betwixt its strata, a gelatinous sub- 
stance, but less than the phosphat of lime 
on which account it also blackens by be- 
ing heated. Though it be but little solu- 
ble in water, yet it dissolves in such a 
quantity as to be capable of crystallizing 
by slow evapora ion. Acids dissolve it 
more quickly than they do the pliosphat of 
lime. Weak sulphuric acid entirely dis- 
solves it, forming sulphat of ammoniacal 
magnesia. In diluted muriatic or nitric 
acid, it disappears more quickly than phos- 
phat of lime. Ammonia, by which that 
salt is made turbid, only precipitates small 
particles of magnesia. The lees of fixed 
alkalis disengage from it ammonia, with- 
out forming with it a solution; and, de- 
priving it of the phosphoric acid, leave the 
magnesia behind. 

5. Of the Oxalat of Lime. 

It is, according to our observations, only 
found in the mulberry-like calculi, in com- 
bination with a coloured animal matter, 
and consist of strata covered with pointed, 
roundish, rough or smooth protuberances ; 
outside it appears of a dark or brown co- 
lour, but internally it is grey, frequently 
with white streaks, of a solid texture, and 
may be polished like ivory ; it breaks in 
scales, or in the shape of shells ; and, on 
being pounded, or sawed, it exhales an ani. 
mal odour, like semen. It is the heaviest 



of all calculous substances, and the only- 
one which yields one-third of lime by calci- ■ 
nation. It dissolves with difficulty in acids 
and is precipitated unaltered by alkalis 
from nitric acid. The fixed alkalis de- 
cdmpose it when they are impregnated 
with carbonic acid, and when it is pulve- 
rized, and the solution heated, whereby 
carbonat of lime and oxalat of alkalis are 
obtained. 

The great quantity of animal matter 
which constantly adheres to this oxalat of 
lime is very characteristic, it imparts the 
brown, reddish, blackish colour to the 
above kind of stones, and likewise the 
fine and solid texture. This substance 
may be obtained by putting small pieces of 
these stones into diiuted nitric acid, where- 
by it appears of the same colour, and be- 
comes soft and spongy. The great hard- 
ness of this kind of calculous substance, 
most probably arises from the intimate 
connexion of its particles, produced by the 
combination of the oxalat of lime with 
animal! matter, in the same way us lime 
obtains a great degree of solidity by 
combination with albuminous matter, ol 
which, and of a peculiar matter of urine, 
that animal substance seems to consist. 

6. Of the Siliceous Earth. 
Amongst 600 calculi that were I 

mined, there were only two which contained 
this earth; both had the texture of mul- 
berry-like stones, though of a lighter co- 
lour, and by being calcined, lost one-third 
of their weight, without giving free-lime; 
heateel with acids they lost nothing, but 
when melted with four times as much of 
alkali, they yielded siliceous earth by 
ing treated with muriatic, acid. '1 hey con- 
tained phosphat of lime, and an anil 
matter similar to that which is united 
the oxalat or !i:;ic. Tftey were hard, dif- 
ficult; to be sawed and pulverized, and the 
powder made scratches in metal. On be- 
ing burnt, they emit an animal oelour ; 
they imparled nothing to the boiling water, 
and to the acids a little pliosphat of lime, 
which difficultly separates from the sili- 
ceous earth. Alkalis, either pure, or com- 
bined with carbonic acid, did not ufiect 
them, merely depriving them of a part of 
their animal matter. Their essential cha- 
racter consists in their being fusible and 
\ itrifiable with fixed alkalis. 

7. Of the Animal Matter. 

All the six substances just examined, 
which constitute the urinary calculi of the 
human species, are always combined with 
an animal matter, as appears from its being 
burnt to coal from the productions it 
yields by distillation, from its stench on be- 
ing burnt, and from the cellulous membra- 
nous Hoccula which remain when pieces of 
calculi are dissolved in diluted acids. This 
animal matter has been frequently, and 
with good reason, considered as the basis 
r»f oil ^jvyy f»nfwi;nnc | like as in I 
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the gelatinous matter, the first basis of the 
forms an organic texture, in the in- 
terstices of which the phospliat oi lime is 
ed. It is very remarkable, tiiat 
tlie different constituary particles of urinary 
calculi arc combined with a dissimilar ani- 
mal matter, which are sometimes albu- 
minous, sometimes gelatinous, sometimes 
composed of both, and frequently united 
with the matter of urine. Thus the litnic 
acid, or the hthal or ammonia, contains a 
• bird oi albuminous matter, combined with 
the matter x>f urine, the phosphats of earths, 
albuminous matter, gelatine in form oi 
membranes, and Laminas, or tela cellulosa ; 
the oxalat of lime, a spongy, yet more solid 
texture, of the colour of albumen, and i he 
iln i '>iis earth, a similar substance. On 
the whole, the animal matter seems to unite 
and join together all the acid and saline 
particles ot urinary concretions. 

The Classification of Urinary Stones. 
The old classification of urinary calculi, 
made according to their figure and their 
size, cannot at present, where we have ac- 
quired so accurate a knowledge of their 
internal nature, be retained, as they ought 
rather to be classed according to their con- 
stituent particles ; however, no regard is to 
be had to the animal matter, as being 
found in all urinary concretions, ami 
no influence on then- respective dif- 
On comparing the results of the 
analyses of more than 600 siones, Fourcroy 
was induced to bring their, under three 
genera ; the first of which comprehends such 
stones as are merely composed of one sub- 
stance, bes ides the animal matter ; the second 
contains urinary concretions, consisting oi 
two substances, beside^, the animal mat- 
ter ; and the third comprises all those 
which are formed by more than three cal- 
culous substances. These three genera 
comprehend about twelve species, , 

us three, the second seven, 
and the third two; but it must be remem- 
bered that the number of the genera, as 
well as of the species, is determined alter 
the observations hitherto made, and may 
ntly be increased in future. 
1. The first species of urinary concre- 
tions consists- of iithic acid, and stones of 
this kind most frequently occur, as there 
were, amongst 600, about 1 30 They are 
distinguished bj their reddish or high 
yellow colour, much resembling that qf 
wood, by their brittle, radiant-like, homo- 
geneous, and fine texture, and by their 
perfect solubility in the lies of fixed alka- 
lis, without disengaging the smell of am- 
monia. Their size Varies from the bignc-s 
of a pea to that of a duck's egg, Sec. and 
their figure is roundish, spheroid, com- 
d, oblong, &c. the surface po- 
bke marble, but frequently rough 
and watrv j of a crimson light r*-d, yellow- 
iih, light brown colour, but never white, 
r black ; their strata diflej^n num- 



ber and thickness, and are frequently of a 
smooth surface. The specific weiglu of 
these stones is from 1,276, to 1,786, but 
generally more than 1,500. The urinary 
concretions m the kidneys are mostly of 
this species. 

2. I' lie second species is composed of li- 
thate ot ammonia, and differs from the 
former by disengaging ammonia on their 
being dissolved in the lies of fixed alkalis. 
Concretions of this kind are generally 
smaii, of a pale or gray colour, and con- 
sist of fine strata, easily separable from 
each other; they mostly contain a nucleus, 
which is easily sep irated from the strata 
that cover it. Their figure is generally ob- 
long, compressed like a.motids, and of a 
smooth surface, which is frequently crystal- 
line. Their specific weiglu varies from 
1,225 to 1,720. They are' entirely soluble 
in water, particularly when previously pul- 
verized. All acids, principally tlie muriatic 
acid, deprive them of the ammonia, leaving 
the pure hthic acid behind. They are fre- 
quently found covered with a thin stratum 
of Iithic acid. Amongst 600 calculi there 
were, but few of this kind. 

3. The third species, consisting of oxalat 
of lime, are easily to be distinguished by 
the protuberances and inequality of their 
surface, whence they have got the appella- 
tion of mulberry-like stones; by their 
hardness, gray colour, solid texture, their 
polish like ivory, in the inside, and their 
particular smell on being- sawed, which 
resembles that of semen. A peculiar cha- 
racteristic, which distinguishes them from 
all. others, consists in their leaving lime 
after the calciantion, in their being wit!; 
difficulty soluble in acids and not soluble 
in alkalis, and, at last, in their being only- 
decomposed by the lees of carbonats of 
alkali. They weigh from 1,428 to 1,976, 
ami their size vanes from that of a calculus 
renalis to the bigness of an egg, or more ; 
their figure is generally spherical or sphe- 
roid They often make the nucleus of other 
stones, in which case they belong to an- 
other species. In 300 siones they bore the 
proportion of one-fourth or one-fifth. 

ones of this species contain lilhic acid 
and phospliat oi earth, but in a separate 
state. Their surface is white, cretaceous, 
brittle, and half transparent, as it either 
consists of phospliat of lime, or ot phos- 
pliat of ammoniacal magnesia, the kernel 
being formed by Iithic acid ; thus both 
constituents are exactly separate from each 
other. They were found in the proportion 
of one-twelfth amongst the stones that 
were examined, and they grow bigger 
than any of the rest, as they appear from 
she size of an egg to that of the whole 
bladder, even when extended. They 
generally have an oval form, often pointed 
at one end, of a smooth surface, which, 
however, is frequently covered with 

U of phospliat of ammoniacal mag- 
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nesia. Sometimes the lithic acid in the 
middle is alternately covered with phosphat 
of I'.me, and phosphat of ammoniacal mag- 
nesia. The specific weight of these stones 
is extremely variable. 

5. The "fifth species of calculi contains, 
likewise, lithic acid and phosphats of earth, 
but intimately mixed with each other. 
Of these stones a great many varieties are 
observed, depending on the proportionable 
quantity of their constituent particles, as 
well as on the strata in which they lie 
above one another. The chief constitu- 
ents, the phosphats of earths, are sepa- 
rated in different strata, but sometimes so 
intimately mixed with each other, that it is 
impossible to distinguish them with the 
eye; and the analysis could only shew 
their difference. From this circumstance 
arise the variety in the colour, figure, and 
number of the strata. The colour, how- 
ever, is generally gray, but frequently va- 
riegated like marble, sometimes like soap. 
Their figure is irregular, oval, or globular, 
and the surface mostly brittle, cretaceous, 
or whitish, as to make us believe that they 
only consist of phosphat of lime. The po- 
lyedrous stones generally belong to this 
species, when they have the appearance of 
being worn away by rubbing. They make 
about one fifth of the stones that were ex- 
amined. Their specific weight varies ex- 
tremely, the least being 1,213, the greatest 
1/39-' 

6. This species is constituted by lithat of 
ammonia and phosphat of earth, i. e. of 
lime and ammoniacal magnesia ; and re- 
sembles in its external appearances the 
fourth species. One of the constituents, 
generally the lithat of ammonia, makes 
the nucleus, while a mixture of the two 
others, but rarely one by itself, forms the 
crust. Sometimes, however, the nucleus 
contains also the phosphats, and the crust 
a little lithat of ammonia, which, even in 
some varieties, is mixed with pure lithic 
acid. The strata in stones of this kind are 
more easily separable, and always smaller 
than those of the fourth species. Their 
specific weight is 1,312 to 1,761 ; and they 
are more rarely met with than most of the 
rest. Amongst 600 there were only twenty 
of this kind, 

7- Stones of the seventh species consist 
likewise of lithat of ammonia and phosphat 
of earths, but intimately mixed with each 
other. They are of a paler colour, much 
lighter than the first species, and disengage 
a great deal of ammonia on their being 
treated with kali. We found them only in 
the proportion of one-fortieth amongst the 
stones which we have analysed. They ne- 
ver grow so large as the two former. 

8. The constituent particles of the eighth 
species are phosphat of lime and phosphat 
of ammoniacal magnesia. The pure white 
colour, the friability, their being insoluble 
in alkalis, and their easy solubility even in 



weak acids, constitute the chief character 
istics of this sort of stones, of which about 
60 were found amongst 600 : sometimes 
they are of an enormous size, of irregular 
form, rarely round, but freqnently of an 
uneven surface, and resembling an incrus- 
tation. Their texture is formed of white 
brittle strata, sometimes interwoven with 
solid half-transparent crystals of ammonia- 
cal magnesia. The crusts formed on fo- 
reign bodies that happened to penetrate in- 
to the bladder, belong to this species ; the 
specific weight of which is 1,138 to 1,473. 

9. This species of calculi contains oxalat 
of lime, but externally uric acid, in more 
or less quantity, and are only to be distin- 
guished by the nucleus from the first spe< ies. 
The proportion of both constituents, and 
the specific weight, vary extremely, the 
latter being 1,341 to 1,754 Sometimes 
the nucleus, consisting of oxalat of lime, is 
only covered on one side with uric acid, 
and discernible on the other by protube- 
rances with which the surface is variegated ; 
which variety, however, seldom occurs. 

10. Stones of this species have, in their 
centre, oxalat of lime, surrounded by 
phosphat of earths ; the kernel is gray, or 
brown, and radiant-like, the crust white 
and cretaceous ; their size and figure dif- 
fer extremely, and their specific weight is 
from 1,168 to 1,752. They amount to one- 
fitih of the 60U stones that were examined. 

11. This species contains stones com- 
posed of three or four calculous substances, 
namely, of oxalat of kali, phosphat of 
earths, and of uric acid, either pure or 
combined with ammonia. They rarely oc- 
cur ; and amongst 600 stones only ten or 
twelve were observed. They often consist 
of three distinct strata, viz. in the interior, 
of oxalat of lime; in the middle of lithat 
of ammonia ; and the exterior, of phos- 
phats of earths, which are frequently mixed 
with uric acid or htliat of ammonia, all 
which are distinguished on their being 
sawed through. This species compre- 
hends three varieties ; the first of which 
consists of oxalat of lime, uric acid, and 
phosphats of earths ; the second contains 
lithat of ammonia, combined with pure 
uric acid, and the two other constituents ; 
the third lias, besides these two substances, 
free uric acid and lithat of ammonia, mixed 
witli the phosphats of earths. We forbear 
to mention other varieties of this species, 
as being less remarkable and instructive. 

12. The last species of calculi is of a 
very complicated composition. The si- 
liceous earth aeems to have taken the place 
of the oxalat of lime ; it is mixed with uric 
acid and lithat of ammonia, and covered 
by phosphats of earths. Stones of this kind 
are the rarest of all, and there were only 
two amongst 600. 

The Causex of the Generation of Urinai-y 
Calculi. 
Tfli innnirr into the ransps hv uliii-^ 
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.'. ilk.1i urinary concretion', are produced", 
is both interesting and useful, however at- 
tended with the greatest difficulties. The 
writings of medical authors are Cull <>t' 
conjectures and hypotheses with regard to 
tins subject, on which nothing could be 
ascertained before we had acquired an ac- 
curate knowledge of the nature of urinary 
concretions. It is owing to this circum- 
stance that the most enlightened physicians 
acquiesced in ascribingthe immediate cause 
of them to a superabundance of terrcous 
matter in the urine, and Boerhaave, as 
well as, particularly, Van Swieten, ima- 
gined that the urine of all men contained 
calculous matter in the natural state, and 
thai, fin- the generation of stones, a nucleus 
ly required, to attra'ct it That this 
may be tin- case, in some instances, is 
proved by frequent experience; but stones 
produced by foreign bodies, that, have ac- 
cidentally got into the urethra or bladder, 
arc always white and composed of j !:<>s- 
phat of earths, and seldom or never cover- 
ed with htliic acid, a substance which is 
observed to form the stones that most fre- 
quently occur; but even in these the nu- 
cleus consists of a substance formed in the 
body itself, as a particle descended from the 
kidneys, &c. winch must, therelbre, have 
necessarily originated in a peculiar internal 
cause. A superabundance of uric acid in 
stony patients, and its more copious gene- 
ration than in a sound state, though it seems 
to be one of the principal and most certain 
causes, is by no means satisfactory, as it 
only explains the precipitation of stony 
mattes from the urine, but not why it 
• mites in strata. A coagulating substance 
is required for separating, attracting, and, 
■is it were, agglutinating the condensible 
partides that are precipitated. This sub- 
stance is undoubtedly the animal matter 
which we have constantly found in all cal- 
culous masses, and which seems to consti- 
tute the basis of stones, like the membra- 
nous gelatins that of bones. It is known 
that the urine of calculous patients is ge- 
ncrallv muddy, ductile, in threads, slimy, 
and as if mixed with albumen, which qua- 
lity it obtains at the moment when the am- 
monia is disengaged, nr on the addition of 
kali that separates it from the acid in which 
it was dissolved ; and in all cases of super- 
abundance of htliic acid the urine contains 
a great quantity of that animal matter, 
which promotes the precipitation of it, 
and attracts and unites the particles thus 
separated. Hence it appears, that every- 
thing capable of increasing the quantity of 
that pituitous gluten in the urine, ma) be 
considcied as the remote cause of the for- 
mation ot calculi. And the old ideas on pitui- 
tous temperaments, or superabundant pitui- 
ta,&C-Whicb were thought to dispose people 
to a calculus, seems to be connected with 
'b ■ 1 1% di overies on the nature of urinary 
stones. Though the animal matter appear-; 



liferent in different calculi, yet it is 
certain, that every calculous substance con- 
tains an animal gluten, from which its con- 
crete and solid state arises ; whence we 
may fairly state the superabundance of that 
substance as tiie chief and principal cause 
of the formation of calculi. 

There are, however, other causes which 
seem to have a particular influence on the 
nature of urinary stones, and the strata in 
which they are formed; but it is extremely 
difficult to penetrate and to explain them 
We are, for instance, entirely ignorant of 
the manner in which urinary 9tones are 
formed from the oxal.it of lime ; though, 
from their occurring more frequei ti n\ 
children than in adults, we might be en- 
titled to ascribe them to a disposition to 
aco , a cause considered bv Hoerhaave as 
the general source of a great number of 
diseases incident to the infantile age. This 
opinion seems to be proved by the ideas of 
Bonhomme, physician at Avignon, on the 
oxalic or saccharic acid, as the cause of 
moll, ties ossium in the rickets; by this acid 
being discovered in a species of saliva by 
Urugnatelli ; and, lastly, by an observa- 
tion of Turgais, who found this acid in the 
urine of a child diseased with worms. We 
but rarely observe saccharic acid in the 
human body, which appears to be mostly 
adventitious, and by which the animal 
matter is rendered eoagulable, and dr po- 
sited, or precipitated, with the oxalat of 
lime ; or the oxalic acid decomposes the 
phosphat of lime, and forms an insoluble 
combination, incapable of being any longer 
kept dissolved in the urine. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult to determine how 
far the constitution of the body is connect- 
ed with that particular disposition in the 
urine, of precipitating sometimes phosphat 
of lime mixed with oxalat of lime, some- 
times phosphat of ammoniacal magnesia, 
either by itself or mixed with Lithic acid, 
8cc. &c. Who can explain the reason why, 
of 609 stones, there were only two in which 
siliceous earth could be traced ? Still more 
difficult is it to explain the causes why 
the above substances precipitate either at 
once or in different strata ; but it may suf- 
fice to have shewn how many observation* 
and experiments are required, and what 
accurate attention and perseverance are 
necessary, in order to throw light on so 
difficult a subject. 

Calculus bixiaris. See Gall-atone. 

C ALT>.uur:«. (From caleo, to make hot.) 
A vessel in the baths of the ancients, to 
hold hot water. 

Calefacients. (Calefdcientia, se. medi- 
coinenta .- from calidns, warm, and/ecu, to 
make. (Medicines, or other substances, 
which excite a degree of warmth in ihe. 
parts to which thej are applied ; as piper, 
Kpirtus vini, 8cc. They belong to the class 
of stimulants. 

Calexdci i. (Qiivd tinndis cc.'endic, 
U 
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i. e. mensibus, floreseat ; so called because 
it flowers every month.) Marigold. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Sy agenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia necessaria. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the Ca- 
lendula sativa. Chrysanthemum- Sponsa 
solis. Caltha vulgaris. Single marigold. 
Garden marigold. The flowers and leaves 
of this plant, Calendula officinalis of Linn- 
aeus :—seminibus cymbiformibus, muricaiis, 
incurvatis omnibus, have been exhibited 
medicinally: the former, as aperients in 
uterine obstructions and icteric disorders, 
and as diaphoretics in exanthematous fe- 
vers ; the latter, as gentle aperients, and 
to promote the secretions in general. 

Calendula alfina. The Arnica montana 
of Linnaeus. See Arnica. 

Calendula abveksis. The wild mari- 
gold. The Caltha arvensis of Linnaeus. It 
is sometimes preferred to the former. Its 
juice is given, from one to four ounces, in 
jaundice and cachexia ; and the leaves are 
commended as a salad for children afflicted 
with scrophulous tumours. 

Calendula officinalis. The systema- 
tic name of the single marigold plant. See 
Calendula. 

Calendula falustris. The Caltha 
palustris of Linnaeus. Common single 
marsh marigold. It is said to be caustic 
and deleterious : but this may be ques- 
tioned. 

Calenture. A febrile delirium, said to 
be peculiar to sailors, wherein they imagine 
the sea to be green fields, and will throw 
themselves into it if not restrained. Bone- 
tus gives an account of it ; also Dr. Oliver 
and Dr. Stubbs. It is probably a species 
of phrenitis. 

Calesium. (Indian.) A tree which 
grows in Malabar, whose bark, made into 
an ointment with butter, cures convulsions 
from wounds, and heals ulcers. The juice 
of the bark cures the aphthae, and, taken 
inwardly, the dysentery. Bay. 

Call (Arab.) The same as kali. 

Calichapa. The spina alba, or white- 
thorn. 

Calidum. In medical language, it is 
Commonly used with the adjective ani/nale, 
or innatum, tor animal heat, or the vis vit?e. 

Calieta. (From *aou»s, a nest, which it 
somewhat resembles.) Calliette. A fungus 
growing on the juniper-tree. 

CALICO. A disease of the eye, known 
by diminished or destroyed sight ; and by 
the interposition of a dark body between 
the object and the retina. It is arranged 
by Cullen in the class locales, and order 
dysesthesia. The species of caligo are 
distinguished according to the situation of 
the interposed body : thus caligo lenlis, 
caligo cornea:, caligo pupilhe, caligo hiuno- 
rum, and caligo palpebrarum. 

Caligo lentis. Glaucoma Woulhousi. 
The true cataract. See Cutaract. 
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Caligo corNe.ts. An opacity of the cornea. 
See Caligo. 

Caligo pupill;e. Synchysis. Amyosis. 
Blindness from obstruction in the pupil. 
See Caligo. 

Caligo humorum. Glaucoma Vogelii. 
Blindness from a fault in the humours of 
the eye. See Caligo. 

Caligo palpebrarum. Blindness from 
a disorder in the eyelids. See Caligo. 

Calihacha. The cassia-lignea, or cassia- 
tree of Malabai . 

Calimia. The lapis calaminaris. 

CALIX. (Calix, icis, m. ; from x-aXwrlca, 
to cover.) Calyx. 

1. The term calix is given to the mem- 
brane which covers the papillje in the 
pelvis of the human kidney. 

2. The name of the case, or sheath, in 
which the flower of plants is concealed be- 
fore it expands. 

Calljeum. (From x-ctXPivva, to adorn.) 
Calheon. The gills of a cock, which, Galen 
says, is food not to be praised or con- 
demned. 

Callena. A kind of salt-petre. 

Calli. Nodes in the gout. Galen. 

Callia. (From jwao?, beautiful.) A 
name of the chamomile. 

Calliblephara. (From x*\e>?, good, 
and 8?,i<pa.£ov, the eyelid.) Medicines, ot 
compositions, appropriated to the eye- 
lids. 

Callicreas. (From **xor, good, and 
xgsac, meat ; so named from its deli- 
cacy as food. ) The pancreas, or sweet- 
bread. 

Calligonom. (From k**oc, beautiful, and 
yum, a knot, or joint ; so named from its 
being handsomely jointed, like a cane.) 
The polygonum, or knot-grass. 

Calliomarchus. The Gaulish name, in 
Marcellus Empiricus, for tussilago, or 
colt's-foot. 

Callion. A kind of night-shade. 

Calliphyllum. (From k«axoc, beauty, 
and <fK/Miov, a leaf.) The herb adiantum, or 
maidenhair. See Adiantum. 

Callistrcthia. (From kz\o;, good, and 
r§f 5oc, a sparrow : because it was said to 
fatten sparrows. ) A fig mentioned by 
Plioy, of a good taste. 

Callitricu.ii. (From xxxxog, beauty, 
and ■&£/£, hair; so named because it has the 
appearance of long, beautiful hair, or, ac- 
cording to Littleton, because it nourishes 
the hair, and makes it beautiful.) The 
herb maidenhair. 

Calloxe. (From kikcc, fair.) Hippo 
crates uses this word, to signify that de 
cency and gravity of character and deport- 
ment which it is necessary that all medi- 
cal men should he possessed of. 

CALLOS5TAS. Callosity, or preterna* 
tural hardness. 

CALLOUS. A surgical term, signify- 
ing hardened or indurated ; thus the cal- 
lous edges of ulcers. 
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CALLUS. Callum. 

1. Ttie bony matter deposited between 
the divided cnd9 of broken bones, about 
the fourteenth day after the fracture. 

2. A preternatural hardness, or indura- 
tion, of any fleshy parts 

Calocatanub. (From x--t\sr, beautiful, 
and Ktlnvov, a cup ; so called from the beau- 
ty of its flower and shape.) The papaver 
rhaeas, or wild poppy. 

Calomel Airos ti inirKTi. So Riverius 
culls a purgative medicine, composed of 
calomel and scammony. 

(JALOMEtAS. (From x*a.«;, good, and 
ft-iKis, black ; from its virtues and colour. 
The preparation called iEthiop's mineral, 
or hydrargyria cum aulphure, was formerly 
and properly so named. But calomel now 
means a white preparation of sublimed 
mercury. ) Sec Submurias hydrargyria 

CALORIC. {Caloricum ; from cahr, 
heat.) Heat. Igneous fluid. 

Heat and cold are perceptions of which 
we acquire the ideas from the senses; they 
indicate only a certain state in which we 
find ourselves independent of any exterior 
object. Hut as these sensations are for the 
most part produced by bodies around us, 
we consider them as causes, and judging 
by appearances, we apply the terms hot, or 
cold, to the substances themselves ; calling 
those bodies hot, which produce in us the 
sensation of heat, and those cold, which 
communicate the contrary sensation. 

This ambiguity, though of little conse- 
quence in the common affairs of human 
life, has led unavoidably to confusion and 
perplexity in philosophical discussions. It 
was to prevent this, that the framers of the 
new nomenclature adopted the word calo- 
ric, which denotes that which produces 
the sensation of heat. 

Theories of Heat. 

Two opinions have long divided the phi- 
losophical world concerning the nature of 
heat. 

1. The one is : that the cause which pro- 
duces the sensation of heat, is a real, or 
distinct substance, universally pervading 
nature, penetrating the particles or pores 
of all bodies, with more or less facility, 
and in different quantities. 

This substance, if applied to our system 
in a greater proportion than it already 
contains, warms it, as we call it, or pro- 
duces the sensation of heat ; and hence it 
has been called caloric or calorific. 

2. The other theory concerning heat is ; 
that the cause which produces that sensa- 
tion, is not a separate or self-existing sub- 
stance ; but that it is merely like gravity, 
a property of matter; and that it consists 
in a specific or peculiar motion, or vibration 
of the particles of bodies. 

The arguments in favour of the first the- 
ory have been principally deduced from 
the evolution, and absorption of heat 



during chemical combinations ; those of 
the latter, are chiefly founded on the pro- 
duction of heat by friction. For it has 
been observed, that whatever is capable of 
prodming motion in the particles of any 
mass of matter, excites heat. Count Rum- 
ford and Professor Davy have paid uncom- 
mon attention to this fact, and proved, that 
heat continues to be evolved from a body 
subjected to friction, so long as it is ap- 
plied, and the texture or form of the body 
be not altered. 

All the effects of heat, according to this 
theory, depend therefore entirely on the 
vibratory motion of the particles of bodies. 
According as this is more or less intense, a 
higher or lower temperature is produced ; 
and as it predominates over — is nearly 
equal — or inferior to the attraction of co- 
hesion, bodies exist in the gaseous, fluid, 
or solid state. 

Different bodies are susceptible of it in 
different degrees, and receive and commu- 
nicate it with different celerity. From the 
generation, communication and abstraction 
of this repulsive motion, under these laws, 
all the phenomena ascribed to heat are ex- 
plicable. 

Each of these theories has been support- 
ed by the most able philosophers, and 
given occasion to the most important dis- 
putes in which chemists have been enga- 
ged ; and have contributed in a very parti- 
cular manner to the advancement of the 
science. The obscurity of the subject, 
however, is such, that both parties have 
been able to advance the most plausible 
arguments. 

Setting aside all enquiries concerning 
the merits of these different doctrines, we 
shall confine ourselves to the general ef- 
fects, which heat produces on different bo- 
dies. For the phenomena which heat pre- 
sents, and their relation to each other, may 
be investigated with sufficient precision, 
though the materiality, or immateriality of 
it, may remain unknown to us. 
Nature of Heat. 

Those who consider heat as matter, as- 
sert that caloric exists in two states, name- 
ly, in combination, and in a radiant state, 
or at liberty. 

In the first state it is not sensible to our 
organs, nor indicated by the thermometer : 
it forms a constituent part of the body ; 
but it may be brought back to the state of 
radiant or sensible heat. In this state it 
affects animals with the sensation of heat. 
It therefore has been called sensible or 
free heat, or fire ; and is synonymous with 
uncombined caloric, thermometrical calo- 
ric, caloric of temperature, interposed ca- 
loric, &c. expressions now pretty gene- 
rally superseded. 

From the diversity of opinions among 
chemists respecting the nature of caloric, 
several other expressions have been intrcr 
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duoed, which it is proper to notice. For 
instance, by specific heat is understood, the 
relative quantit les of caloric contained in 
equal weights of different bodies at the 
same temperature. Latent heat is tire ex- 
pression used to denote that quant it \ of 
caloric which a body absorbs when cKug- 
ing in its form. It. is, however, more pro- 
perly called caloric of fluidity. The dispo- 
sition, or property, by which different bo- 
dies contain certain quantities of caloric, at 
any temperature, is termed their capacity 
for heat. By the expression of absolute heat, 
is understood the whole quantity of caloric 
which any body contains. 

JMethods of exciting and collecting Heat. 

Of the different methods of excitin;; hi at, 
the following are the most usual : 

1. Production of Heat by Percussion or 
Collision. 

This method of producing heat is the 
simplest, and therefore it is generally made 
use of in the common purposes of life for 
obtaining fire. 

When a piece of hardened steel is struck 
with a flint, some particles of the metal 
are scraped away from the mass, and so 
violent is the heat which follows the stroke, 
that it melts and vitrifies them. If the frag- 
ments of steel are caught upon paper, and 
viewed with a microscope, most of them 
■will be found perfect spherules, and very 
highly polished. Their sphericity demon- 
strates that they have been in a fluid state, 
and the polish upon their surface, shews 
them to be vitrified. 

No heat, however, has been observed 
to follow the percussion of liquids, nor of 
the softer kind of bodies W'hich yield to a 
alight impulse. 

2. Production of Heat by Friction. 

Heat may likewise be excited by mere 
friction. This practice is still retained in 
some parts of the world. The natives of New 
Holland are said to produce fire in this 
manner, with great facility, and spuead it 
in a wonderful manner. For that purpose, 
they take two pieces of dry wood; one is 
a stick, about eight or nine inches long, 
and the other piece is flat ; the stick they 
point into an obtuse point at one end, and 
pressing it upon the other piece, they turn 
it very nimbly, by holding it between both 
hands, as we do a chocolate-mill, often 
shifting their hands up, and then moving 
down upon it, in order to increase the pres- 
sure as much as possible. By this method, 
they get fire in a few minutes, and from the 
smallest spark they increase it with great 
speed and dexterity. 

If the irons at the axis of a coach-wheel 
are applied to each other, without the in- 
terposition of some unctuous matter to 
keep them from immediate contact, they 
will become so hot when the carriage runs 
swiftly along, as to set the wood on fire ; 
and the face-wheels, being smallest, and 



making most revolutions irt a given time, 
will be most in danger. 

The same will happen to mill-work, ot- 
to any other machinery. 

It is no uncommon practice in this coun- 
try, for blacksmiths to use a plate of iron as 
an extemporaneous substitute for a tinder, 
box; for it may be hammered on an anvil 
till it becomes "red-hot, and will fire a brim- 
stone match. A strong man, who strikes; 
quick, and keeps turning the iron so that 
both sides ma)' be equally exposed to the 
force of the hammer, will perform this ill 
less time than would be expected. 

!l', in the coldest season, one dense iron 
plate be laid on another, and pressed to- 
gether by a weight, and then rubbed upon 
each other by reciprocal motions, they will 
gradually grow so hot as, in a short time, 
to emit sparks, and at last become ig- 
nited. 

It is not necessary that the substances 
should be very hard ; a cord rubbed back- 
wards and forwards swiftly against a post 
or a tree will take fire. 

Count Rum ford and Professor Pictet 
have made some very ingenious and valua- 
ble experiments concerning the heat evolv- 
ed by friction. 
3. Production of Heat by Chemical Action. 

To this belongs the heat produced by 
combustion. There are, besides this, many 
chemical processes wherein rapid chemi- 
cal action takes place, accompanied with 
a developement of heat, or fire and flame. 
4. Solar Heat. 

It is well known that the solar rays, when 
collected by a mirror, or lens, into a focus, 
produce the most astonishing effects. 

Dr. Herschell has discovered that there 
are rays emitted from the sun, which have 
not the power of illuminating or producing 
vision ; and that these are the rays which 
produce the heat of the solar light. 

Consequently, heat is emitted from the 
sun in ra) s, but these rays are not the same 
with the fays of light. 
5. Production of Heat by the Electric Spark, 
and by Galvanism. 

The effects of electricity are too well 
known in this point of view, to need any 
description. 

Galvanism has of late become a powerful 
instrument for the purpose of exciting heat. 
Not only easily inflammable substances, 
such as phosphorus, sulphur, &.c. have been 
fired, but likewise gold, silver, copper, tin, 
and the rest of the metals, have been burnt 
by means of galvanism. 

General Effects of Heat. 

Expamive property of Heat. — This is the 
first and most obvious effect which heat 
produces on bodies. Experience has taught 
us that, at all times, when bodies become 
hot, they increase in bulk. The bodies ex- 
perience a dilatation which is greater in 
proportion to the accumulation of caloric. 
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or, in other words, to the intensity of the 
heat. This is a general law, which holds 
good as long as the bodies have suffered no 
•change either in their combination or in 
the quantity of their chemical principles. 

This power which heat possesses, con- 
sists, therefore, in a constant tendency to 
separate the particles of bodies. Hence 
philosophers consider heat as the repulsive 
power which acts upon all bodies whatever, 
and which is in constant opposition to the 
power of attraction. 

T he phenomena which result from these 
mutual actions, seem, as it were, the secret 
springs of nature. Heat, however, does 
■lot expand all bodies equally, and we are 
still ignorant of the laws which it follows- 

1. Expansion of Fluid Bodies by Heat. 

Take a glass globe, with a long slender 
neck (called a bolt head) ; fill it up to the 
neck with water, ardent spirit, or any other 
fluid which may be coloured with red or 
black ink, in order to be more visible, and 
then immerse the globe of the instrument 
in a vessel of hot. water ; the included fluid 
will instantly begin to mount into the 
neck. If it be taken out of the water and 
brought near the fire, it will ascend more 
and more, in proportion as it becomes 
heated ; but upon removing it from the 
source of heat, it will sink again : a clear 
proof that caloric dilates it, so as to make 
it occupy more space when hot than when 
cold. These experiments may, therefore, 
serve as a demonstration that heat expands 
fluid bodies. , 

It appears that liquids of the least den- 
sity expand most, with the same tempera- 
ture. Thus hydrogen gas dilates more 
with the same degree of heat than atmo- 
spheric air ; atmospheric air more than 
sulphuric ether ; ether more than ardent 
spirit; ardent spirit more than oil; oil 
more than water; water more than acids, 
and acids more than mercury. But if we 
compare the periods of time necessary for 
each fluid to acquire the maximum of rare- 
faction it is susceptible of, there is no law 
to guide us yet known. 

' Expansion of Jle'riform Bodies by Heat. 

Take a bladder partly filled with air, 
the neck of which is closely tied, so as 
to prevent the inclosed air from escap- 
ing, and let it be held near a fire. The 
air will soon begin to occupy more space, 
and the bladder will become gradually 
distended; on continuing the expansion 
of the air, by increasing the heat, the blad- 
der will burst with a loud report. 

3. Expansion of Solid Bodies by Heat. 

If we take a bar of iron, six inches long, 
and put it into a fire till it becomes red- 
hot ; and then measure it in this state ac- 
curately, it will be found l-20th of an 
inch longer than it was before ; that is, 
about 120th part of the whole. That the 
metal is proportionally expanded in 



breadth, will be seen by trying to pass it 
through an aperture which it fitted exactly 
when cold, but which will not admit it 
when red hot. The bar is, therefore, in- 
creased in length and diameter. 

To discover the minutest changes of ex- 
pansion by heat, and the relative propor- 
tions thereof, instruments have been con- 
trived, called Pyrometers, the sensibility of 
which is so delicate as to shew the expan- 
sion from 1-50000 to 1-100000 of an inch. 

It is owing to this expansion of metals, 
that the motion of time pieces is rendered 
erroneous ; but the ingenuity of artists 
has discovered methods of obviating this 
inaccuracy, by employing the greater ex- 
pansion of one metal to counteract the 
expansion of another ; this is efteced in 
what is called the grid-iron pendulum. 
Upon the same principle a particular con- 
struction of watches has been contrived. 

The expansion of metals is/likewise one 
of the principal reasons that clocks and 
watches vary in winter and summer, when 
worn in the pocket, or exposed to the open 
air, or when carried into a hotter or a 
colder climate. For the number of the 
vibrations of the pendulum are always in 
the sub-duplicate ratio of its length, and 
as the length is changed by heat and cold, 
the times of vibration will be also changed. 
The quantity of alteration, when consi- 
dered in a single vibration, is exceedingly 
small, but when they are often repeated, 
it will be very sensible. An alteration of 
one-thousandth part in the time of a single 
vibration of a pendulum which beats se- 
conds, will make a change of eighty-six 
whole vibrations in twenty-four hours. 

As different metals expand differently 
with the same degree of heat ; such musi- 
cal instruments, therefore, whose parts are 
to maintain a constant true proportion, 
should never be strung with different me- 
tals. It is on this account that harpsichords, 
&c. are out of tune by a change of tempe- 
rature. 

Bodies which are brittle, or which want 
flexibility, crack or break, if suddenly- 
heated dr cooled. This likewise depends 
upon the expansive force of heat, stretch- 
ing the surface to which it is applied, while 
the other parts, not being equally heated, 
do not expand in the same ratio, and are 
therefore torn asunder or break. Hence 
thin vessels stand heat better than thick 
ones. 

Measurement of Heat. 

Upon the expansive property of heat, 
which we have considered before, is found- 
ed its artificial measurement. Various means 
have been therefore employed to assist the 
imperfection of our sensations in judging of 
the different degrees of heat, for our feel- 
ings unaided afford but very inaccurate in- 
formation concerning this matter; they in- 
dicate the presence of heat, only when the. 
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bodies presented to them are hotter than 
the actual temperature of our organs of 
feeling. When those bodies are precisely 
of the same temperature with our body, 
which we make the standard of compari- 
son, we then are not sensible of the pre- 
sence of heat in them. When their tem- 
perature is less hot than that of our bodies, 
their contact gives us what is called the 
sensation of cold. 

The effects of heat upon material bodies 
in general, which are easily visible to us, 
afford more precise and determinate indi- 
cations of the intensity, than can be de- 
rived from our feelings alone. The inge- 
nuity of the philosopher and artist has 
therefore furnished us with instruments for 
measuring the relative heat or temperature 
of bodies. These instruments are called 
Thermometers and Pyrometers. By these, 
all degrees are measurable, from the 
slightest, to that of the most intense 
heat. 

1. Nature of the Tliermometer. 

A thermometer is a hollow tube of glass, 
hermetically sealed, and blown at one end 
in the shape of a hollow globe. The bulb 
and part of the tube are filled with mer- 
cury, which is the only fluid which expands 
equally. When we immerse the bulb of 
the thermometer in a hot body, the mer- 
cury expands, and of course rises in the 
tube ; but when we plunge it into a cold 
body, the mercury contracts, and of course 
falls in the tube. 

The rising of the mercury indicates, 
therefore, an increase of heat ; its falling, 
a diminution of it ; and the quantity which 
it rises or falls, denotes the proportion of 
increase or diminution. To facilitate ob- 
servation, the tube is divided into a num- 
ber of equal parts, called degrees. 

Further, if we plunge a thermometer 
ever so often into melting snow or ice, it 
will always stand at the same point. Hence 
we learn that snow or ice always begins to 
melt at the same temperature. 

If we plunge a thermometer repeatedly 
into water kept boiling, we find that the 
mercury rises up to a certain point. This is 
therefore the point at which water always 
boils, provided the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere be the same. 

There are four different thermometers 
used at present in Europe, differing from 
each other in the number of degrees into 
which the space between the freezing and 
boiling points is divided. These are Fah- 
renheit's, Reaumur's, Celsius's, and De- 
lisle's. 

The thermometer uniformly used in Bri- 
tain, is Fahrenheit's ; in this the freezing 
point is fixed at 32° — the boiling point, at 
212° above 0°— or the part at which both 
the ascending and descending series of num- 
bers commence. 

In the thermometer which was first con- 



structed by Reaumur, the scale is divided 
into a smaller number of degrees upon the 
same length, and contains not more thari 
80° between the freezing and the boiling 
points. The freezing point is fixed in this 
thermometer precisely at 0°, the term be- 
tween the ascending and the descending 
series of numbers 100 is the number of the 
degrees between the freezing and the boil- 
ing points in the scale of Celsius ; which 
has been introduced into France, since the 
revolution, under the name of the Centi- 
grade thermometer ; and the freezing point 
is in this, as in the thermometer of Reau- 
mur, fixed at 0°. One degree on the scale 
of Fahrenheit, appears, from this account, 
to be equal to 4-9ths of a degree on that of 
Reaumur, and to 5 9ths of a degree on 
that of Celsius. 

The space in Deiisle's thermometer be- 
tween the freezing and boding points is di- 
vided into 150°, but the graduation begins 
at the boiling point, and increases towards 
the freezing point. The boiling point is 
marked 0, the freezing point 150°. Hence 
180 F : = 1M) D, or 6 F : = 5 D. To re- 
duce the degrees of Deiisle's thermometer 
under the boiling point to those of Fahren- 
heit ; we have F : = 212 — 6-5 D ; to re- 
duce those above the boiling point F : 
= 212 — 6-5 D. Upon the knowledge of 
this proportion it is easy for the student to 
reduce the degrees of any of these thermo- 
meters into the degrees of any other of 
them. 

2. Nature of the Pyrometer. 

To measure those higher degrees of heat 
to which the thermometer cannot be ap- 
plied, there have been other instruments 
invented by different philosophers : these 
are called pyrometers. The most celebrated 
instrument of this kind, and which has 
been adopted into general use, is that in- 
vented by the late ingenious Mr. Wedg- 
wood. 

This instrument is also sufficiently sim- 
ple. It consists of two pieces of brass 
fixed on a plate, so as to be 6-10ths of an 
inch asunder at one end, and 3-10ths at the 
other; a scale is marked upon them, which 
is divided into 240 equal parts, each l-10th 
of an inch ; and with this his gauge, are 
furnished a sufficient number of pieces of 
baked clay, which must have been pre- 
pared in a red heat, and must be of given 
dimensions. These pieces of clay, thus 
prepared, are first to be applied cold, to the 
rule of the gauge, that there may no mis- 
take take place in regard to their dimen- 
sions. Then any one of them is to be ex- 
posed to the heat which is to be measured, 
till it shall have been completely penetrated 
by it. It is then removed and applied 
to the gauge. The difference between its 
former and its present dimensions, will 
shew how much it has shrunk j and will 
consequently indicate to what degree the 
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intensity of the heat to which it was ex- 
posed, amounted. 

High temperatures can thus be ascertain- 
ed with accuracy. Each degree of Wedg- 
wood's pyrometer is equal to 130° of Fah- 
renheit's. 

Exceptions to the Expansion by Heat. 

Philosophers have noticed a few excep- 
tions to the law of heat expanding bodies. 
For instance ; water, when cooled down to 
the freezing point, instead of contracting 
on the farther deprivation of heat, actually 
expands 

Another seeming exception is manifested 
in alumine, or clay; others occur in the 
case of cast-iron, and various other metals. 
Alumine contracts on being heated, and 
cast-iron, bismuth, &c. when fully fused, 
are more dense than when solid ; for, as 
soon as they become so, they decrease in 
density, they expand in the act of cooling, 
and hence the sharpness of figures upon 
iron which has been cast in moulds, com- 
pared to that of other metals. 

Some philosophers have persuaded them- 
selves that these exceptions are only appa- 
rent, but not really true. They say when 
water freezes, it assumes a crystalline form, 
the crystals cross each other and cause nu- 
merous vacuities, and thus the ice occupies 
more space. The same is the case with 
fused iron, bismuth, and zinc. The con- 
traction of clay is owing to the loss of 
water, of which it loses a part at every 
increased degree of temperature hitherto 
tried ; there is therefore a loss of matter ; 
and a reduction of volume must follow. 

Mr. Tilloch has published a brief exami- 
nation of the received doctrines respecting 
heat and caloric, in which these truths are 
more fully considered, together with many 
other interesting facts relative to the re- 
ceived notions of heat. 

Equal Distribution of Heat. 

If a number of bodies of different tem- 
peratures are placed in contact with each 
other, they will all at a certain time ac- 
quire a temperature, which is the mean 
temperature of the different substances ; 
the caloric of the hottest body will diffuse 
itself among those which are' heated in a 
less degree, till they have all acquired a 
certain temperature. Thus, if a bar of 
iron which has been made red-hot be kept 
in the open air, it does not retain the heat 
which it had received, but becomes gra- 
dually colder and colder, till it arrives at 
the temperature of the bodies in its neigh- 
bourhood. On the Other hand ; if we cool 
down the iron bar by keeping it for some 
time covered with snow, and then carry it 
into a warm room, it docs not retain its 
low temperature, hut becomes gradually 
1'iotter, till it acquires the temperature of 
.i>. It is therefore obvious, that in 
the one instance the temperature is lower- 
•d, and in the other it is raised. 
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longer or a shorter time, according to the 
nature of the body, but they always take 
place at last. This law itself is, indeed, 
familiar to every one : when we wish to 
heat a body, we carry it towards the fire ; 
when we wish to cool it, we surround it 
by cold bodies. 

Propagation of Heat. 
We have seen, that when bodies of 
higher temperature than others are brought 
into contact with each other, the heat is 
propagated from the first to the second, 
or the colder body deprives the warmer 
of its excess of heat. — We shall now see 
that some bodies do so much more quickly 
than others. Through some bodies caloric 
passes with undiminished velocity, through 
others its passage is prodigiously retarded. 
This disposition of bodies of admitting, 
under equal circumstances, the refrigera- 
tion of a heated body within a shorter or a 
longer time, is called the power of conduct- 
ing heat / and a body is said to be a better 
or worse conductor of heat, as it allows the 
refrigeration to go on quicker or slower. 
Those bodies, therefore, which possess the 
property of letting heat pass with facility, 
are called good conductors ,■ those through 
which it passes with difficulty, are called 
bad conductors, and those through which it 
does not pass at all, are called non conduc- 
tors : thus we say, in the common lan- 
guage, some bodies are warm, or capable 
of preserving warmth ; and from this arises 
the great difference in the sensation ex- 
cited by different bodies, when applied at 
the same temperature to our organs of 
feeling. Hence, if we immerse our hand 
in mercury, we feel a greater sensation of 
cold than when we immerse it in water, 
and a piece of metal appears to be much 
colder than a piece of wood, though their 
temperatures, when examined by means of 
the thermometer, are precisely the same. 

It is probable that all solids conduct 
heat in some degree, though they differ 
very much in their conducting power. 
Metals are the best conductors of heat ; 
but the conducting powers of these sub- 
stances are by no means equal. Stones 
seem to be the next best conductors. Glass 
conducts heat very slowly ; wood and char- 
coal still slower ; and feathers, silk, wool, 
and hair, are still wor.->e conductors than 
any of the substances yet mentioned. 

The best conductors of electricity and 
galvanism are also the best conductors of 
heat. 

Experiment. — Take a number of straight 
wires, of equal diameters and lengths, but 
of different metals ; for instance, gold, sil- 
ver, copper, iron, Sec. ; cover each of them 
with a thin coat of wax, or tallow, and 
plunge their extremities into water, kept 
boiling, or into melted lead. The meltiifg 
of the coat of wax will shew that caloric 
is more quickly transmitted through some 
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It is on this account also, that the end 
of a glass rod may be kept red-hot for a 
long time, or even melted, without any in- 
convenience to the hand which holds the 
other extremity ; though a similar metallic 
rod, heated in the same manner, would 
very soon become too hot to be held. 
Liquor and Aeriform Bodies convey Heat by 

an actual Change in the Situation of their 

Particles. 

Count Rumford was the first who proved 
that fluids in general, and aeriform bodies, 
convey heat on a different principle from 
^hat observed in solids. This opinion is 
pretty generally admitted, though various 
ingenious experiments have been made 
by different philosophers to prove the 
contrary. In water, for instance, which 
is, in the strictest sense of the word, a 
perfect nonconductor of heat, the Count 
has proved that caloric is propagated only 
in consequence of the motion which is 
occasioned in the insulated and solitary 
particles of that fluid. 

A\l fluids are considered, strictly speak- 
ing, in a similar respect as non-conductors 
of caloric. They can receive it, indeed, 
from other substances, and can give it to 
other substances, but no particle can either 
receive it from or give it to another par- 
ticle. Before a fluid, therefore, can be 
heated or cooled, every particle must go 
individually to the substance from which 
it receives or to which it gives out caloric. 
Heat being, therefore, only propagated in 
fluids, in consequence of the internal mo- 
tion of their particles, which transport the 
heat ; the more rapid these motions are, 
the more rapid is the communication of 
heat. The cause of these motions is the 
change in the specific gravity of the fluid, 
occasioned by the change of temperature, 
and the rapidity is in proportion to the 
change of the specific gravity of the liquid 
by any given change of temperature. The 
following experiment may serve to illus- 
trate this theory. 

Take a thin glass tube, eight or ten 
inches long, and about an inch in dia- 
meter. Pour into the bottom part, for 
about the depth of one inch, a little 
water coloured with Brazil-wood, or lit- 
mus, and then fill up the tube with com- 
mon water, extremely gently, so as to 
keep the two strata quite distinct from 
pach other. Having done this, heat the 
bottom part of the tube over a lamp ; the 
coloured infusion will then ascend, and 
gradually tinge the whole fluid ; the water 
in the upper part of the tube may be made 
to boil, but the colouring matter will re- 
main at the bottom undisturbed. The 
heat cannot act downwards to make it 
ascend. 

By thus being able to make the upper 
part of a fluid boil without heating the 
bottom part, water may be kept, boiling 



for a considerable time in a glass tube over 
ice, without melting it. 

Other experiments, illustrating the same 
principle, may be found in Count Runi- 
fbrd's excellent Essays, especially in Essay 
the7tl ; 1797. 

Tothis indefatigable philosopher we are 
wholly indebted for the above facts : he 
was the first who taught us that air and 
water were nearly non-conductors. The 
results of his experiments, which are con- 
tained in the above Essay, are highly inter- 
esting ; they also shew that the conducting 
power of fluids is impaired by the admix- 
ture of fibrous and glutinous matter. 

Count Rumford proved that ice melted 
more than 80 times slower,when boiling-hot 
water stood on its surface, than when the 
ice was placed to swim on the surface of 
the hot water. Other experiments shewed 
that water, only eight degrees of Fahren- 
heit above the freezing point, or at the 
temperature of forty degrees, melts as 
much ice, in any given time, as an equal 
volume of that fluid at any higher tempe- 
rature, provided the water stands on the 
surface of the ice. Water, at the tempe- 
rature of 41°, is found to melt more ice, 
when standing on its surface, than boiling 
water. 

It becomes further evident, from the 
Count's ingenious experiments, that of the 
different substances used in cloth ing,hares' 
fur and eider down are the warmest ; next 
to these, beavers' fur, raw sdk, sheep's 
wool, cotton wool, and lastly, lint, or the 
scrapings of fine linen. In fur, the air in- 
terposed among its particles is so engaged 
as not to be driven away by the heat com- 
municated 'thereto by the animal body ; 
not being easily displaced, it becomes a 
barrier to defend the animal body from the 
external cold. Hence it is obvious that 
those skins are warmest which have the 
finest, longest, and thickest fur ; and that 
the furs of the beaver, otter, and other like 
quadrupeds, which live much in the water, 
and the feathers of water-fowl, are capable 
of confining the heat of those animals i:i 
winter, notwithstanding the coldness oA 
the water which they frequent. Bears, and 
various other animals, inhabitants of cold 
climates, which do not often take the wa- 
ter, have their fur much thicker on their 
backs than on their bellies. 

The snow which covers the surface of 
the earth in winter, in high latitudes, is 
doubtless designed as a garment to defend 
it against the piercing winds from the po- 
lar regions, which prevail during the cold 
season. 

Without dwelling farther upon the phi 
losophy of this truth, we must briefly re- 
mark that the happy application of this 
law, satisfactorily elucidates some of the 
most interesting facts of the (economy ol 
nature 
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Theory of Caloric of Fluidity, or Latent 
//cat. 

There are some bodies which, when sub- 
mitted to the action of caloric, dilate to 
such a decree, and the power of aggrega- 
tion subsisting among their particles is so 
much destroyed and removed to such a 
distance by the interposition of caloric, 
that they slide over each other in every di- 
rection, and therefore appear in a fluid 
state. This phenomenon is called fusion. 
Bodies thus tendered fluid by means of ca- 
loric are said to be fused, or melted ; and 
those that are subject to it, are called fu- 
sible. 

The greater number of solid bodies may, 
by the application of heat, be convened 
into fluids. Thus metals may be fused; 
sulphur, resin, phosphorus, may be melted ; 
ice may be converted into water; &c. 

Those bodies which cannot be rendered 
fluid by any degree of heat hitherto known, 
are called fixed, or infusible. 

If the effects of heat under certain cir- 
cumstances, be carried still further than is 
necessary to render bodies fluid, vapori- 
zation begins ; the bodies then become 
converted into the vaporous or gaseous 
■state. Vaporization, however does not 
always require a previous fusion. Some 
bodies are capable of being converted into 
the vaporous state, without previously be- 
coming fluid, and others cannot be vola- 
tilized at any temperature hitherto known. 

Fluidity is therefore by no means essen- 
tial to any species of matter, but always de- 
pends on the presence of a quantity of ca- 
loric. Solidity is the natural state of all 
bodies, and there can be no doubt that 
every fluid is capable of being rendered so- 
lid by a due reduction of temperature ; and 
everj- solid may be fused by the agency of 
caloric, if the latter does not decompose 
them at a temperature inferior to that. 
which would be necessary for their fusion. 
Caloric of Fluidity. 

Dr. Black was the first who proved that, 
whenever caloric combines with a solid 
body, the body becomes heated only, until 
it is rendered fluid : or that, whenever it 
has acquired the fluid state, its temperature 
remains stationary, though caloric is con- 
tinued to be added to it. The same is the 
Case when fluids are converted into the 
aeriform or vaporous state. 

From these facts, the laws of latent heat 
have been inferred. The theory may be 
illustrated by means of the following ex- 
periments. 

If a lump of ice, at a low temperature, 
suppose at 22°, be brought into a warm 



room, it will becom? gradually less cold, 
as may be discovered by means of the 
thermometer. After a very short time, it 
will reach the temperature of 32°, (the 
freezing point) ; but there it stops. The 
ice then begins to melt ; but the process 
goes on very slowly. During the whole of 
that time its temperature continues at 32°;' 
and as it is constantly surrounded by warm 
air, we have reason to believe that caloric 
is constantly entering into it ; yet it does 
not become hotter till it is changed into 
water. Ice, therefore, is converted into 
water by a quantity of caloric uniting 
with it. 

It has been found by calculation, thatrtne 
pound of ice in/nelting absorbs 140° of ca- 
loric, the temperature of the water pro- 
duced still remaining at 32°. 

This fact may be proved in a direct man- 
ner. 

Take one pound of ice, at 32 degrets 
reduced to a coarse powder ; put it into 
a wooden bowl, and pour over it gradually, 
one pound of water, heated to 172 deg. ; 
all the ice will become melted, and the tem- 
perature of the whole fluid, if examined by 
a thermometer, will be 32 deg. ; 140 deg. 
of caloric are therefore lost, and it is this 
quantity which was requisite to convert the 
ice into water. 

This caloric has been called latent caloria, 
or rather caloric of fluidity, because its 
presence is not measurable by the thermo- 
meter. 

Dr. Black has also ascertained, by experi- 
ment, th:it the fluidity of melted wax, tal- 
low, spermaceti, metals, See. is owing to 
the same cause ; and Ladriani proved that 
this is the case with sulphur, alum, nitrate 
of potash, &c. 

We consider it, therefore, as a general 
law, that whenever a solid is converted 
into a fluid, it combines with caloric, and 
that is the cause of fluidity. 

On the sudden transition of solids into 
fluids, is founded the well known 
Production of Artificial Cold, by Means of 
Frigorifc Mixtures. 

A number of experiments have been 
lately made by different philosophers, in 
order to produce artificial cold. And as 
these methods are often employed in chy- 
mistry, with a view to expose bodies to 
the influence of very low temperatures, we 
shall enumerate the different substances 
which may be made use of for that pur- 
pose, and the degrees of cold which they 
are capable of producing. We are indebt- 
ed for them to Pepys, Walker,, and La- 
wit z. 
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A TABLE OF FREEZING MIXTURES. 



Mixtures. 
Muriate of ammonia 
Nitrate of potash 
Water • - 


5 parts 
5 
16 


Thermometer Sinks 
From 50° to 10° 


Muriate-of ammonia 
Nitrate of potash 
Sulphate of soda 
Water .... 


5 

5 

8 

16 


From 50° to 4° 


Sulphate of soda 
Diluted nitric acid - 


5 parts 
2 


From 50° to 3° 




Sulphate of soda 
Muriatic acid ... 


8 parts 
5 


From 50° to 0° 


Snow .... 
Muriate of soda 


1 part 
1 


From 32° to 0°. 


Snow, or pounded ice 
Muriate of soda 


2 parts 
1 


From 0° to — 5°. 


ow, or pounded ice 
tariate of soda 
Muriate of ammonia and - 
\urate of potash 


1 part 
5 

5 


From —5° to —18°. 


Snow, or pounded ice 
Muriate of soda 
Nitrate of ammonia 


12 parts 
5 
5 


From —18° to —25°. 


Snow, and 
Diluted nitric acid 


From 0° to —46°. 


Muriate of lime 

Snow .... 


3 parts 
2 


From 32° to — 50°. 




Potash - - - - 
Snow .... 


4 parts 
3 


From 32° to — 51°. 


Snow .... 
Diluted sulphuric acid 
Diluted nitric acid - 


2 parts 

1 

1 


From— 10° to— 56°. 




Snow - 
Diluted sulphuric acid 


1 part 
1 


From 20° to — 60°. 


Muriate of lime 

Snow .... 


2 purls 
1 


From 0° to — 66?. 


Muriate of lime 

Snow .... 


3 parts 
1 


From — 40° to — 73°. 


Diluted sulphuric acid 
Snow - - - - 


10 parts 
8 


From — 68° to — 91°. 


Nitrate of ammonia 
Water .... 


1 part 
1 


From 50° to 4°. 


Nitrate of ammonia 

Carbonate of soda 

Water .... 


1 part 

1 

1 


From 50° to 3°. 


Sulphate of soda 
Muriate of ammonia 
Nitrate of potash 
Diluted nitric acid 


6 parts 
4 
2 
4 


From 50° to 10°. 


Sulphate of soda 
Nitrate of ammonia 
Diluted nitric acid 


6 parts 

5 

4 


From 50° to 14°. 


Phosphate ot soda 
Diluted nitric acid - 


9 parts 
4 


From 50° to 12°. 


Phosphate of soda 
Nitrate of ammonia - 
Diluted nitric acid - 


9 parts 

6 

4 


From 50° to 21°. 




Sulphate of soda 
Diluted sulphuric acid 


5 parts 
4 


From 50° to 3°. 
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Management of the preceding Mixture* jor 
producing Cold. 

To produce the effects before stated, the 
salts must be reduced to powder, and con- 
tain their full quantity of water of crystal, 
lizaiion. The vessel in which the freezing 
mixture is made should be very lh:ii,.and 
just large enough to hold it, and the mate- 
rials should be mixed together as expedi- 
tiously as possible, taking- care to stir the 
mixture at the same time witli a rod of 
glass or wood. 

In order to obtain the full effect, the 
materials ought to be iirst cooled to the 
temperature marked in the table, by in- 
troducing them into some of the other 
frigorific mixtures, and then mingling them 
together in a similar mixture. If, for in- 
stance, we wish to produce = — 46°, the 
snow and diluted nitric acid ought to be 
cooled down to 0°, by putting the vessel 
winch contains each of them into the fifth 
freezing mixture in the above lable, before 
they are mingled together. If a more in- 
tense cold be required, the materials to 
produce it are to be brought to the proper 
temperature by being previously placed in 
the second freezing mixture. 

This process is to be continued till the 
required degree of cold has been pro- 
cured. 

Conversion of Solids and Fluids into the 
AUriform or Gaseous State. 

We havo seen before, that, in order to 
render solids fluid, a certain quantity of 
caloric is necessary, which combines with 
the body, and therefore cannot be measured 
by the thermometer ; we shail now endea- 
vour to prove, that the same holds good in 
respect to the conversion of solids or fluids 
into the vaporous or gaseous state. 

Take a small quantity of carbonate of 
ammonia, introduce it into a retort, the 
neck of which is directed under a cylinder 
filled with mercury and inverted in a basin 
of the same fluid. On applying heat to the 
body of the retort, the carbonate of ammo- 
nia will be volatilized, it will expel the 
mercury out of the cylinder, and become 
an invisible gas, and would remain so, if its 
temperature was not lowered. 

The same is the case with benzoic acid, 
camphire, and various other substances. 

AH fluids may by the application of 
heat ke converted into an aeriform elastic 
state. 

\Vh<n we consider water in a boiling 
Btate, we find that this fluid, when examined 
by the thermometer, is not hotter, after 
boiling several hours, than when it began 
to boil, though to maintain it boiling, a 
brisk lire must necessarily be kept up. 
What then, we may ask, becomes of the 
Wasted caloric? It is not perceptible in 
the water, nor is it manifested by the 
steam ; for the steam, if not compressed, 



upon examination is found not to be hotter 
than boiling water. The caloric is there- 
fore absorbed by the steam, and although 
what is so absorbed is absolutely necessary 
for the conversion of water into the form 
of steam, it does not increase its tempera- 
ture, and is therfore not appreciable by the 
thermometer. 

This conclusion is further strengthened 
by the heat given out by steam on its being 
condensed by cold. This is particularly 
manifested in the condensation of this fluid 
in the process of distilling, where, upon 
examining the refrigeratory, it will be 
found that a much greater quantity of 
caloric is communicated to it, than could 
possibly have been transmitted by the calo- 
ric which was sensibly acting before the 
condensation. This may be easily ascer- 
tained by observing the quantity of caloric 
communicated to the water in tlu refrige- 
ratory of a still, by any given quantity of 
liquid that passes over. 

1. The boiling points of different fluids 
are influenced by atmospheric pressure. 

The boiling point, or the conversion of 
fluids into gases, always takes p ace at cer- 
tain temperatures, which is different in dif- 
ferent fluids, provided the pressure of the 
atmosphere be the same. 

Put any quantity of sulphuric ether 
into a Florence flask, suspend a thermo- 
meter in it, and hold the flask over an 
Argand's lamp, the ether will immediately 
begin to boil, and the thermometer will 
indicate 98°, if the ether has been highly 
rectified. 

If highly rectified ardent spirit is heat- 
ed in a similar manner, the thermometer 
will rise to 176°, and there remain sta- 
tionary. 

If water is substituted, it will rise to 
212°. 

If strong nitrous acid of commerce be 
made use of, it will be found to boil at 
248° ; — sulphuric acid at 546° ;— and mer- 
cury and linseed-oil at 600°, &c. 

2. The boiling point of fluids is retarded 
by pressure. 

Mr. Watt heated water under a strong 
pressure to 400°. Yet still, when the pres- 
sure was removed, only part of the water 
was converted into vapour, and the tem- 
perature of this vapour, as well as that of 
the remaining fluid, was no more than 212°. 
There was therefore 188° of caloric sud- 
denly lost. This caloric was carried off' by 
the steam. Now as only about one-fif:h of 
the water was converted into steam, that 
steam must contain not only its own 188", 
but also the 188° lost by each of the other 
four parts ; that is to say, it must contain 
188 X 5, or about 940°. Steam, therefore, 
is water combined with at least 940° of 
caloric, the presence of which is not indi- 
cated by the thermometer. 
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3. When pressure is removed from the 
surface of bodies, their conversion into the 
gaseous state is greatly facilitated, or their 
boiling point is lowered. 

In proof of this the following experiments 
may serve: 

Let a small bottle be filled with highly 
rectified sulphuric ether, and a piece 
of wetted bladder be tied over its ori- 
fice around its neck. Transfer it under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and take away 
the super-incumbent pressure of the air in 
the receiver When the exhaustion is com- 
plete, pierce the bladder by means of a 
pointed sliding wire, passing through a 
coliar of leather which covers the upper 
opening of the receiver. Having done this, 
the ether will instantly bi-gin to boil, and 
hecome converted into an invisible gaseous 
fluid. 

Take a small retort or Florence flask, 
fill it one half, or less, with water, and 
make it boil over a lamp ; when kept 
briskly boding, for about five minutes, 
cork the mouth of the retort as expedi- 
tiously as possible, and remove it from the 
lamp 

The water, on being removed from the 
source of heat, will keep boiling for a few 
minutes, and when the ebullition begins to 
slacken, it may be renewed by dipping the 
retort into cold water. 

The water during boiling becomes con- 
verted into vapour ; this vapour expels the 
air of the vessel, and occupies its place ; on 
diminishing the heat, it condenses ; when 
the retort is stopped, a partial vacuum is 
formed ; the pressure becomes diminished, 
and a less degree of heat is sufficient to 
cause an ebullition. 

For the same reason water may he made 
to boil under the exhausted receiver at 94° 
Fahr. or even at a much lower degree; 
aikohol at 56°, and ether at— 20°. 

On the conversion of fluids into gases 
is founded the following experiment, by 
which water is frozen by means of sulphu- 
ric ether. 

Take a thin glass tube, four or five inches 
long, and about two or three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter, and a two-ounce bottle 
furnished with a capillary tube fitted to its 
neck. In order to make ice, pour a little 
water into the tube, taking care not to 
wet the outside, nor to leave it moist. 
Having done this, let a stream of sulphuric 
ether fall through the capillary tube upon 
that part of it containing the water, which 
fay this means will be converted into ice in 
a few minutes, and this it will do even near 
a fire, or in t'ae midst of summer. 

If the glass tube containing the water be 
exposed to the brisk thorough air, or free 
draught o( an open window, a large quan- 
tity of water may be frozen in a shorter 
time ; and if a thin spiral wire be intro- 
duced prveious to the congelation of the 



water, the ice will adhere to it, and may 
thus be drawn out conveniently. 

A person might be easily frozen to death 
during very warm weather, by merely pour- 
ing upon his body, for some time, sulphuric 
ether, and keeping him exposed to a tho- 
rough draught of air. 

Artificial Refrigeration. 
The cooling or refrigeration of rooms in 
the summer season by sprinkling them with 
water, becomes likewise obvious on this 
account. 

The method of making ice artificially in the 
East-Indies depends on the same principle. 
The ice-makers at Benares dig pits in large 
open plains, the bottom of which they 
strew with sugar-canes or dried stems of 
maize or Indian corn. Upon this bed they 
place a number of unglazed pans, made of 
so porous an earth that the water pene- 
trates through their whole substance. 
These pans are filled towards evening in 
the winter season with water that has 
boiled, and left in that situation till morn- 
ing, when more or less ice is found in them, 
according to the temperature of the air ; 
there being more formed in dry and warm 
weather, than in that which is cloudy, 
though it may be colder to the human body. 

Every thing in this process is calculated 
to produce cold by evaporation ; the beds 
on which the pans are placed suffer the 
air to have free passage to their bottoms ; 
and the pans, constantly oozing out water 
to their external surface, are cooled by the 
evaporation of it. 

In Spain, they use a kind of earthen jars, 
called buxaros, which are only half-baked, 
the earth of which is so porous, that the 
outside is kept moist by the water which 
filters through it, and though placed in the 
sun, the water in the jar becomes as cold 
as ice. 

It is a common practice in China to cool 
wine or other liquors by wrapping the bot- 
tle in a wet cloth, and hanging it up in 
the sun. The water in the cloth becomes 
converted into vapour, and thus cold is 
produced. 

The Blacks in Senegambia have a similar 
method of cooling water by filling tanned 
leather bags with it, which they hang up 
in the sun ; the water oozes more or less 
through the leather, so as to keep the out- 
ward surface wet, which by its quicjc and 
continued evaporation cools the water re- 
markably. 

The winds on the borders of the Persian 
Gulph are often so scorching, that travel- 
lers are suddenly suffocated, unless they 
ccover their heads with a wet cloth ; if 
this be too wet, they immediately feel an 
intolerable cold, which would prove fatal 
if the moisture was not speedily dissipated 
by the heat. 

If a cold vessel is brought into a warm 
room, particularly where many people are 
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assembled, the outside of it will soon be- 
come covered with a sort of dew. 

Before some changes of weather, the 
stone pavements, the walls of a house, the 
balustrades of staircases and other solid 
objects, feel clammy and damp. 

In frosty nights, when the air abroad is 
colder than the air within, the dampness 
of this air, for the same reason, settles on 
the glass panes of the windows, and is there 
frozen into curious and beautiful figures. 

'I'Uua Jogs and de-ws take place, and in the 
higher regions clouds are formed from the 
condensed vapour. The still greater con- 
densation produces mists and rain. 

Capacity of Bodies for containing Heat. 
The property which different bodies pos- 
sess, of containing at the same temperature, 
and in equal quantities, either of mass or 
bulk, unequal quantities of heat, is called 
linir capacity tor heat. The capacities of 
bodies for heat are therefore considered as 
great or small in the ratio as their tempera- 
tures are either raised or lowered by the 
addition, or diminished by the deprivation 
of equal quantities of heat. 

In homogeneous bodies, the quantities of 
caloric which they contain are in the ratio 
of their temperature and quantity of mass ; 
for instance, when equal quantities of water, 
oil, or mercuiy, of unequal temperatures, 
are mingled together, the temperature of 
the whole will be the arithmetical mean 
between the temperatures of the two quan- 
tities that had been mixed together. It is 
a self-evident truth that this should be the 
case, for the particles of different portions 
of the same substance being alike, their ef- 
fects must be equal. For instance : 

Mix a pound of water at 172°, with 
a pound at 32°, half the excess of heat 
in the hot water will quit it to go over 
into the colder portion ; thus the hot 
water will be cooled 70°, and the cold will 
receive 70° of temperature ; therefore 172 
—70, or 32+70^102 will give the heat of 
the mixture. To attain the arithmetical 
mean very exactly, several precautions how- 
ever are necessary. 

When heterogenous bodies of different 
temperatures are mixed together, the tem- 
perature produced is never the arithmetical 
mean of the two original temperatures. 

In order to ascertain the comparative 
quantities of heat of different bodies, equal 
weigA of them are mingled together ; the 
experiments for this purpose being in gene- 
ral more easily executed than those by 
which they are compared from equal 
bulks. 

Thus, if one pound of mercury heated 
to 110° Fahr. be added to one pound 
of water of 44°, the temperature of the 
blended fluids will not be changed to 
77°, as it it would be it" the surplus of heat 
were divided among those fluids in the 



proportion of their quantities. It will be 
found on examination to be only 47°. 

On the contrary ; if the pound of 
mercury be heated to 44° and the wa- 
ter to 110°, then on stirring them toge- 
ther the common temperature will be 
107°. 

Hence if the quicksilver loses by this 
distribution 63° of caloric, an equal weight 
of water gains only 3° from this loss of 63° 
of heat. And on the contrary, if the water • 
loses 3°, the mercury gains 63°. 

When, instead of comparing the quanti- 
ties of caloric which equal -weights of dif- 
ferent bodies contain, we compare the 
quantities contained in equal volumes, we 
still find thai the same difference takes 
place. Thus it is found by experiment, 
that the quantity of caloric necessary to 
raise the temperature of a given volume of 
water any number of degrees, is, to that 
necessary to raise an equal volume of mer- 
cury, the same number of degrees as 2 to 
1. This is therefore the proportion between 
the comparative quantities of caloric which 
these two bodies contain, estimated by 
their volumes ;and similar differences exist 
with respect to every other kind of matter. 

From the nature of the experiments by 
which the quantities of caloric which bodies 
contain are ascertained, it is evident that 
we discover merely the comparative, not 
the absolute quantities. Hence water has 
been chosen as a standard, to which other 
bodies may be referred ; its capacity is 
stated as the arbitrary term of 1000, and 
with this the capacities of other bodies are 
compared. 

It need not be told that pains have been 
taken to estimate on these experiments 
that portion of heat which diffuses itself 
into the air or into the vessel where the 
mercury and water are blended togeiher. 
As however such valuations cannot be 
made with complete accuracy, the numbers 
stated above are only an approximation to 
truth. 

Radiation of Caloric. 
Caloric is thrown off' or radiates from 
heated bodies in right lines, and moves 
through space with inconceivable velocity. 
It is retarded in its passage by atmospheric 
air, by colourless fluids, glass, and other 
transparent bodies. 

If a glass mirror be placed before a fire, 
the mirror transmits the rays of light, but 
not the rays of heat. 

If a plate of glass, talc, or a glass vessel 
filled with water be suddenly interposed 
between the fire and the eye, the rays of 
light pass through it, but the rays of caloric 
are considerably retarded in its passage ; 
for no heat is perceived until the inter, 
posed substance is saturated with heat, or 
has reached its maximum. It then ceases to 
intercept the rays of caloric, and allows 
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them to pass as freelyi as the . rays of 
light. 

It has been lately shewn by Dr. Herschel 
that the rays of caloric are refrangible, but 
less so than the rays of light ; and the same 
philosopher has also proved by experiment, 
that it is not only the rays of caloric emitted 
by the sun, which are refrangible, but like- 
wise the rays emitted by common fires, by 
candles, by heated iron, and even by hot 
water. 

Whether the rays of caloric are different- 
ly refracted, ir. different mediums, lias not 
yet been ascertained. We are certain, how- 
ever, that they are refracted by all trans- 
parent bodies which have been employed 
as burning glasses. 

The rays of caloric are also reflected by 
polished surfaces, in the same, manner as 
the rays of light. 

This was long ago noticed by Lambert, 
Saussure, Sheele, Pictet, and lately by Dr. 
Herschell. 

Professor Pictet placed two concave 
metallic mirrors opposite to each other at 
the distance of about twelve feet. When a 
hot body, an iron bullet for instance, was 
placed in the focus of the one, and a mer- 
curial thermometer in that of the other, a 
substance radiated from die bullet ; it 
passed with incalculable velocity through 
the air, it was reflected from the mirrors, 
it became concentrated, and influenced the 
thermometer placed in the focus, according 
to the degree of its concentration. 

An iron bail, two inches in diameter, 
heated so that it was not luminous in the 
dark, raised the thermometer not less than 
ten and a half degrees of Reaumur's scale, 
in six minutes. 

A lighted candle occasioned a rise in the 
thermometer nearly the same. 

A Florence flask, containing two ounces 
and three drachms of boiling water, raised 
Fahrenheit's thermometer three degrees. 
He blackened the bulb of his thermometer, 
and found that it was more speedily in- 
fluenced by the radiation than before, and 
that it rose to a greater height. 

M. Pictet discovered another very singu- 
lor fact ; namely, the apparent radiation of 
cold. When, instead of a heated body, a 
Florence flask full of ice or snow is placed 
in the focus of one of the mirrors, the 
thermometer placed in the focus of the 
other immediately descends, and ascends 
again whenever the cold body is removed. 

This phenomenon may be explained on 
the supporition, that from every body at 
eyery temperature caloric radiates, but in 
less quantity as the temperature is low ; so 
that in the above experiment, the ther- 
mometer gives out more caloric by radia- 
tion, than it receives from the body in the 
opposite focus, and therefore its tempera- 
ture is lowered. Or, as Pictet has supposed, 



when a number of bodies near to eacii 
other have the same temperature, there is 
no radiation of caloric, because in all of 
them it exists in a state of equal tension , 
but as soon as a body at an inferior tem- 
perature is introduced, the balance of ten- 
sion is broken, and caloric begins to radiate 
horn all of them, till the temperature of 
that body is raised to an equality with 
theirs. In the above experiment, therefore, 
the placing tne snow or ice in the tocus 
of the mirror causes the radiation of ca 
loric fiom the thermometer, and hence 
the diminution of temperature which it 
sutlers. 

These experiments have been lately re- 
peated by Dr. Young and Professor Davy, 
at the theatre of the Royal Institution. 
These gentlemen inflamed phosphorus by 
reflected caloric ; and proved that the heat 
thus excited was very sensible to the organs 
of feeling. 

It is therefore evident that caloric is 
thrown off from bodies in rays which are 
invisible, or incapable of exciting vision, 
but which are capable of exciting heat. 

These invisible rays of caloric are pro- 
pagated in right lines, with extreme velo- 
city, and are capable of the laws of re- 
flection and refraction. 

The heating agency however is different 
in the different coloured rays of the pris- 
matic spectrum. According to Dr. Hers- 
chel's experiments, it follows inversely the 
order of the refrangibility of the rays of 
light. The least refrangible possessing it 
in the greatest degree. 

Sir Henry Englefield has lately made a 
series of experiments on the same subject, 
from which we learn that a thermometer, 
having its ball blackened, rose when placed 
in the blue ray of the prismatic spectrum 
in 3' from 55 y to 56° ; in the green, in 3' 
from 45° to 58° ; in the yelto-w, m 3' from 
56* to 62°; in the/*/// red, in 2 1-2' from 56" 
to 72°; in the confines of the red, in 2' 
from 58° to 73 10-2th ; and quite out of the 
•visible light, in 2' from 61° to 79°. 

Between each of the observations, the 
thermometer was placed in the shade so 
long, as to sink it below the heat to which 
it had risen in the preceding observation, 
of course its rise above that point could 
only be the effect of the ray to which it 
was exposed. It was continuecWin the 
focus long after it had ceased to riser there- 
lore the heats given are the greatest effects 
of the several rays on the thermometer in 
each observation. A thermometer placed 
constantly in the shade near the apparatus, 
was found scarcely to vary during the 
experiments. 

Sir Henry made other experiments with 
thermometers with naked balls, and with 
others whose balls were painted white, for 
which we refer the reader to the interesting 
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paper of the Baronet, from which the above 
experiments are transcribed. 

Tl,e coloured rajs emitted from the sun 
and combustible bodies, since they excite 
heat and vision, must consist of a mixture 
of heat-making rays, and rays of light. 

And as the rays of heat and light ac- 
company each other when emitted from 
luminous bodies, the velocity with which 
the rays of caloric move must be equal to 
that of light, and hence its particles must 
be equally minute. They differ however 
in this particular, that the rays of light pro- 
duce the sensation of vision, and possess 
certain chemical properties, whilst in those 
of caloric the peculiar agency of heat re- 
sides. 

CALORIMETER. An instrument by 
which the whole quantity of absolute heat 
existing in a body in chemical union can be 
ascertained. 

CALTHA. (K*>,6a, corrupted from 
ftth^st, yellow, from whence, says Vossius, 
come calthula, caldula, caledula, calendu- 
la.) Marsh marigold. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Polygynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the herb 
mangold, so called from its colour. See 
Calendula arvensis. 

Caltha i'amtstris. The marsh mari- 
gold. The young buds of this plant make, 
when properly pickled, very good substi- 
tutes for capers. 

Cai.tiia vulgaris. See Calendula 
arvensis. 

Calthula, The caltha is so called. 

Caltrops. A name of the Trupa nutans 
of Linnaeus, whose fruit is said to be nr- 
tritious and demulcent, and to be useful in 
diarrhoeas from abraded bowels, and«against 
calculus. 

CALUMBA. The name now adopted 
by the London college of physicians for the 
columbo. See Columbo. 

Cai.va. (From calvus, bald.) The scalp 
or upper part of the cranium or top of the 
head ; so called because it often grows 
bald first. 

CALVARIA. (From calvus, bald.) The 
upper part of the cranium which becomes 
soon bald. It means all above the orbits, 
temples, ears and ocipital eminence. 

Calvities. (From calvus, bald.) Cal- 
iitium Baldness ; want or loss of hair, 
particularly upon the sinciput. 

CALX. (A'aluh, to burn. Arab.) 

1. Chalk. Limestone. 

2. Lime. Calx viva. The London College 
direct it to be prepared thus : Take of 
limestone one pound. Break it into small 
pieces anil heat it in a crucible in a strong 
fire for an hour, or until the carbonic acid 
is entire ly driven oil', so that on the addition 
of acetic acid, no bubbles of gas shall be 
extricated. Lime may be made by the same 
process from shells previously washed in 
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boiliftg water, and cleared from extraneous 
matters.* See Liint. 

Calx antimohii. See Oxydum antimonii. 

Calx cim kali puro. The preparation 
formerly called by this name is now term- 
ed, in the London pharmacopoeia, potassa 
cum calce. 

Calx hydrargyri alba. See hydrargy- 
rus pracipitatus albus. 

Calx viva. See Calx. 

Calypter. (From K^vTrtu, to hide.) A 
carneous excrescence covering the hemor- 
rhoidal vein. 

Camara. {tuty.ttpu,, a vault.) Camarium. 
The fornix of the brain : also the vaulted 
part of the auricle of the heart. 

Camarjum. (From Kx/ux/iu, a vault.) 
See Camara. 

Camaroma. (From wa^a^a, a vault.) 
Camarosis. Camaratio. A fracture of the 
skull, in the shape of an arch or vault. 

Cammng. A tree of the Molucca islands, 
whose bark has been recommended in dy- 
senteries. 

Cambirea. So Paraselsus calls the vene- 
real bubo. 

Cambium. (From cambio, to exchange.) 
That nutricious humour which is changed in- 
to the matter of which the body is composed. 

Cambodia. See Gambogia. 

Cambogia gutta. See Gambogia. 

Cambogium. (From the province of Cam- 
bogia, whence it was brought.) See Gam- 
bo gi a. 

Cambro-bhitajouca. See Chavuemonts. 

Cambuca. Cambuta membrata- So 
Paracelsus calls the venereal cancer. Also 
by some it is described as a bubo, an ulcer, 
an abscess on the pudenda : also a boil in 
the groin. 

Cambi-i. The wild American myrtle of 
Piso and .Margrave, which is said to be 
astringent. 

Camel's hay. See Juncus odoratus. 

CAMERA. The chambers or cavities 
of the eye are termed earners. 

Cameratto. See Camaroma. 

Cames. Camet. Silver. 

Camiotu. See Canella alba. 

Caminus. A furnace and its chimney. 
In Rulandus it signifies a bell. 

Camisia foetus. (From the Arabic 
term kamisah, an under garment.) The 
shirt of the foetus. It is frequently put for 
the chorion. 

Camomile. See Chamtemelum. 

Camomile, stinking. See Cotula fatidd. 

Camomilla. Corrupted from chamx- 
meliim. 

Cammobtjm. (x*f*ucf,cv, quia liomines, 
Kaxce /ucpa, perimat i because, if eaten, it 
brings men to a miserable end.) A species 
of monkshood. See Aconitum . 

Cahpasa. A bell. In Chemistry, a recep- 
tacle like a bell, for making sulphuric acid ; 
thus the oleum sulphuris per campanam 

CAMPANULA. (From Campana, a bell, 
named from its shape.) The bell-flower. 
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The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
naean system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

Camfe. (From Kn^rce, to bend.) A 
flexure or bending. It is also used for the 
ham, and a joint, or articulation. 

Campeachy -wood. See Lignum campe- 
chense. 

Campechense lignum. See Lignum Cam- 
pechense. 

Camphire. See Camphor a. 

Camphor. See Camphora. 

CAMPHOR A. (Campkura, Arab. The 
ancients by camphor meant what now is 
called asphaltum, or Jews' pitch ; kcl^o.. ) 
Camphura. Caf. Cafar. Ligalura veneris. 
Caphora. Capur. Alkoxor. Altesor. Camphire. 
Camphor. A peculiar concrete substance 
prepared by distillation from the Laurus 
camphora of Linnaeus ;—foliis triplinerviis 
lanceolato-ovatis, a tree indigenous to Japan, 
where it grows abundantly. Thecamphiic 
is found to lodge every where in the inter- 
stices of the fibres of the wood, pith, and 
knots of the tree. The crude camphire, 
exported from Japan, appears in small grey- 
ish pieces, and is intermixed with various 
extraneous matters ; in this state it is re- 
ceived by the Dutch, and purified by a se- 
cond sublimation ; it is then formed into 
loaves, in which state it is sent to England. 
When pure, it is white, pellucid, somewiiat 
unctuous to the touch ; of a bitterish, aro- 
matic, acid taste, yet accompanied with a 
sense of coolness ; of a fragrant smell, and 
approaching to that of rosemary, but much 
stronger. It is totally volatile and inflam- 
mable, soluble in vinous spirits, oils, and 
the mineral acids ; not in water, fixed nor 
volatile alkaline liquors, nor in acids of the 
vegetable kingdom. The use of this im- 
portant medicine, in different diseases, is 
very considerable. It has been much em- 
ployed, with great advantage, in fevers of 
all kinds, particularly in nervous fevers 
attended with delirium and much watchful- 
ness. The experienced WerlhofT has wit- 
nessed its utility in several inflammatory 
diseases, and speaks highly in favour of its 
refrigerant qualities. The benefit derived 
from it in putrid fevers, where bark and 
acids are contra-indicated, is remarkable. 
In spasmodic and convulsive affections it 
is also of much service, and even in epi- 
lepsy. In chronic diseases this medicine is 
likewise employed; and against rheumatism, 
arthritis, and mania, we have several ac- 
counts of its efficacy. Nor is it less effic - 
cious when applied externally in certain 
diseases : it dissipates inflammatory tumours 
in a short tune ; and its antisceptic quality, 
in resisting and during gangrene, is very 
considerable. Another property peculiar 
to this medicine must not, however, he 
omitted ; the power it possesses of obvi- 
ating the strangury that is produced by 
cantharides, when sprinkled over a blister. 



The preparations of camphor are, spirits 
camphoratus, oleum camphoratum, linimentum 
camphora:, tinctura opii camphorata, and the 
mistura camphorata. Camphor dissolved in 
acetic acid, with some essential oils, forms 
the aromatic vinegar. 

Camphors flores. The subtile sub- 
stance which first ascends in subliming cam- 
phor. It is nothing more than the camphor. 

Camphorte flores coiHrosm. Camphor 
snblin.edw th gum benzoin. 

CAMPHOROSMA. (From camphora, 
and oo-/u)i, to smell ; so called from its smell- 
ing of camphire.) The camphor-smelling 
plant. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Tetrandria. Or- 
der, JWonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the cam- 
phorala. See Camphorala. 

Camphorasma. (From camphora: so call- 
ed from its camphor-like smell.) Balm of 
Gilead. See Moldavica. 

Camphorata. Chamxpeuce. Camphorata 
hirsuta. Camphorasma Monspeliaca. Stink- 
ing ground-pine. This plant, Camphorosma 
Monspeliensis of Linnaeus :—foliis hirsutis 
linearibus, took its name from its smell re- 
sembling so strongly that of camphor: it 
has been exhibited internally, in form of de- 
coction, in dropsical and asthmatic com- 
plaints, and by some is esteemedin fomen. 
tations agains pain. It is rarely or ever 
used inmodern practice. 

CAMPHORAS. A salt formed by the 
union of the camphoric acid with different 
bases : thus, camphorat ofallumin, camphorat 
of ammoniac, &c. 

Camphoratum oleum. A mixture of 
olive oil, two parts, with one of camphor : 
of use in inflammatory swellings of the 
throat, if mixed with a proper cataplasm, 
and applied to it. In ascites, when the ab- 
domen is much distended, if rubbed on 
freely every night and morning, it is sup- 
posed to be useful. 

CAMPHORIC ACID. Acidum camphori- 
cum. If nitric acid be distilled several times 
(six or eight) from camphor, a crystallized 
salt is obtained, called the acid of camphor, 
which reddens syrup of violets and the tinc- 
ture of turnsole. Its taste is bitter, and it 
differs from oxalic acid in not precipitating 
lime from the muriatic acid. The union of 
this acid with different bases forms what is 
called campl orates, none of which have yet 
been used medicinally. 

Camphorosma Moxspeeiensis. The 
systematic name of the plant called cam- 
phorata in the pharmacopoeias. See Cam- 
phorata. 

Campter. (From K*./u7rli*>, to bend.) An 
inflexion or incurvation. 

Campueum. (From >utju7rTa>, to twist 
about.) A distortion of the eyelids or other 
parts. 

Camfxeotis. (From x»f*7ruho; t bent. 
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A preternatural incurvation, or recurva- 
tion of a part. A distortion of the e\e- 
lids ' 

Camhlum. See Cumfnjlotis. 

Canabil. A sort oi medicinal earth. 

Ca.vabina AftUATicA. See liidens. 

Cavvbis iMticA. See Manque and Can- 
'labia 

Canada Balsam. See BuUamum Cana- 
dense 

Canabis peregrin a. See Cannabis 

C\NAiitN>i .. (Brought from Canada.) 
■ iva and ithei balsams 

CAN ALLS SEMICIKCULARE8. Three 
semicircular canals placed in the posterior 
part of the Labyrinth of the ear. They 
open bj five orifices into the vestibulum. 
See Ear 

Canaliculus. (Dim. of amaHs, a chan- 
nel ) That blood-vessel, winch in a foetus 
is situated between the pulmonary artery 
and the aorta, but in the adult is extinct, 
is called the canaliculus arteriosus. The 
same as canalis arteriosus. 

CANALIS. (From ^,*voc, an aperture, 
or rather from cannii, a reed.) A Canal. 
\ hollow round instrument like a reed, for 
embracing and holding 1 a broken limb. The 
hollow of the spine. Also it is specifically 
applied to many parts of the body ; as ca- 
nalis venoeus. 

CANALIS ARTERIOSUS. Canalis Bo- 
tulii. A blood-vessel peculiar to the foetus, 
(1 sappearing after birth ; through which 
the blood passes from the pulmonary artery 
into the aorta. 

CANALIS NASALIS. A canal going 
from the Interna] canthus of the eye down- 
wards into the nose: it is situated in the 
superior maxillary bone, and is lined with 
the pituitary membrane continued from the 

CANALIS PET1TIANUS. A triangular 
eavity, naturally containing a moisture, be- 
tween the two laminx of the hyaloid mem- 
brane of the eye, in the anterior part, form- 
ed by the separation of the anterior lamina 
from the posterior. It is named after its 
iverer, M. Petit. 

Canalis semispetros. The half bony 
f the ear 

CANALIS VENOSUS. A canal pecu 

the in uis, disappearing alter inrth, 

tli it conveys the maternal blood from the 

porta of the liver to the ascending vena 

Cava. 

Bee Melissa Turcica. 

Cimoh ii Grjbcorum. See Courbarii. 

CANCELLI. Lattice-work ; generally 
applied to the reticular substance in hones. 

Cancki.li v (From cancer, a crab.) The 
wrong heir. Bernard the hermit. A spe- 
cies of criy-fish supposed to cure rheuma- 
tism, if rubbed on the part. 

CANCER. (From xapjuv:?, a crab ; so 
called by the ancients, because it exhibited 
large blue veins like crab's claws.) 



1. The name of a disease likewise called 
Carcinoma, carcinos by the Creeks, Lupin 
h> the R .man», because it eats away the 
flesh like a wolf. Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of disease in the class locales, and 
order tumores. He defined it a painful 
scirrhua tumour, terminating in a fatal 
ulcer. Aiy part of the body may be the 
seat of cancer, though the glands are ■ nt 
subject to it. It is distinguished according 
to its stages into occuJ and open ; by the 
former is meant its scirrhous state, which 
is a hard tumour that sometimes remains 
in a quiet state for many years. When the 
cancerous action commences in it, it is 
attended with frequent shooting pains : the 
skin that covers it becomes discoloured, and 
ulceration sooner or later takes place ; when 
the disease is denominated open cancer. 
Mr. Pearson says, " When a malignant scir- 
rhus or a warty excrescence, hath proceeded 
to a period of ulceration, attended with a 
Constant sense of ardent and occasionally 
shooting pains, is irregular in its figure, and 
presents an unequal surface ; if it discharges 
sordid, sanious or fetid matter ; if the edges 
of the sore be thick, indurated, and often 
exquisitely painful, sometimes inverted, at 
other times retorted, and exhibit a serrated 
appearance; and should the ulcer in its 
progress he frequently attended with 
hemorrhage, in conseq ence of the erosion 
of blood-vessels ; there will be little hazard 
of mistake in calling it a cancerous ulcer." 
In men* a cancer most frequently seizes 
the tongue, mouth, or yienis ; m women, the 
breasts, or the uterus, particularly about 
iation of their periodical diseharges ; 
and in children, in the eyes. The folio.', ing 
description of Scirrhua liuI Cancer, from 
the above writer, will serve to elucidate the 
subject. A hard unequal tumour that is 
indolent and without any discoloration in 
the skin is called a scirrhus ; hut when an 
itching is peceivcd in it, which is followed 
by a pricking, shooting or lancinating pain, 
and a change of colour in the skin, it is 
usually denominated a cancer. It generally 
is small in the beginning and increases 
gradually ; but though the skin changes to 
a red or livid appearance, and the state of 
the tumour from an indolent to a painful 
one, it is sometimes very difficult to say 
when the scirrhus really becomes a cancer, 
the progress being quick or slow according 
to concurring causes. When the tumour 
is attended with a peculiar kind of burning, 
shooting pains, and the skin hath acquired 
the dusky purple or livid hue, it may then 
be deemed the malignant scirrhus or con- 
firmed cancer. When thus far advanced in 
women's breasts, the tumour sometimes in- 
creases speedily to a great 6ize, having a 
knotty unequal surface, more glands becom- 
ing obstsucted, the nipple sinks in, turgid 
veins an conspicuous, ramifying around and 
resembling a crab's claw. These arc the 
Y * 
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characteristics of an occult cancer on the 
external parts ; and we may suspect the 
existence of one internally when such pain 
and heat as has been described, succeed in 
part- where the patient hath before been 
sensible of a weight and pressure, attended 
vvi'h obmse pain. A cancerous tumour 
never melts down in suppuration like an 
inflammatory one: but when it is ready to 
break open, especially in the breast, it ge- 
nerally becomes prominent in some minute 
point, attended with an increase of the 
peculiar kind of burning, shooting pain, 
felt before at intervals, in a less degree and 
deeper in the body of the gland. In the 
prominent parts of the tumour, in this stale, 
a corroding ichor sometimes transudes 
through the skin, soon forming an ulcer ; 
at other times a considerable quantity of a 
thin lymphatic fluid tinged with blood from 
eroded vessels is found on it. Ulcers of the 
cancerous nature discharge a thin, fetid, 
acrid sanies, winch corrodes the parts, hav- 
ing thick dark-coloured retorted lips; and 
fungous excressences frequently rise from 
these ulcers, notwithstanding the corrosive- 
ness of the discharge. In this state they 
are often attended with excruciating, pun- 
gent, lancinating, burning pains, and some- 
times with bleeding. 

Though a scirrhus may truly be deemed 
a cancer, as soon as a pain is perceived in it, 
yet every painful tumour is not a cancer; 
nor is it always easy to say whether a cancer 
is the disorder or not : irregular hard lumps 
may be perceived in the breast; but on 
examining the other breast, where no un- 
easiness is perceived, the same kind of tu- 
mours are sometimes found, which renders 
the diagnostic uncertain. Yet in every case, 
after the cessation of the catamenia, hard 
unequal tumours in the breast are suspi- 
cious ; nor, though without pain, are they 
to be supposed indolent or innoxious. 

2. The name of a crab-fish, from which 
tlie cliche cancrorum, oculi cancrorum, or /apt- 
des cancrorum are produced The shell-fish 
so called is the Cancer astacus of Linnaeus: 
the officinal preparations are neverth less 
obtained also from the cancer gammarus, 
macurus and pagants of Linnaeus. Crab's 
claws and crab's e\ es, as they are called, 
which are cerebr d concretions, are of a cal- 
careous quality and possess antacid virtues. 
They are exhibited with their compounds 
in pyrosis, diarrhoea, and in infantile convul- 
sions from acidity. 

Cancer jicnditorum. Chimney-sweep- 
er's cancer. 

Canchrts. C'achrys. Libanotis. Gajen 
says it sometimes means parched barley 

Cancrena. Paracelsus uses this word 
instead of gangrama. 

Cancr>rum chelje Crab's claws. See 
Carbonas calcis clurior. 

Canchuorum oculi. See Carbonas cal- 
tie durior. 
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Canchiium oris. (From cancer, a spread- 
ing ulcer.) Canker of the mouth ; called 
also aph'ha: serpentes, gangracna oris, &c. 
See .Iphtluv. 

Candela. (From candeo, to shine.) A 
candle. 

Candela fttmams A candle made of 
odoriferous powders and resinous matters, 
to purify the air and excite the spirits. 

Candela heoia See Candelaria. 

Candelaria. (From candela, a candle, 
so called from the resemblance oliils stalks 
to a candle.) The herb mullein. ^See Ver- 
basevm. 

Candy carrot. See Daucus Creticus. 

Canela Sometimes used by the ancients 
for cinnamon, or rather c;issia. 

CANELLA [Canella, dim. of canna, a 
reed : so named because the pieces of bark 
are rolled up in the form of a reed.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnjean 
system. Class, IJodecandria. Order, Mo- 
nogynia. The canella-tree. 

CANELLA ALBA The pharmacopceial 
name of the laure-leaved canella Cortex 
Wintefdnua spuriits. CanrJa cubana. Ca- 
nella alba of Linnaeus. The tree which pro- 
duces the bark so called, is a native of the 
West-Indies, li is brought into Europe in 
long quills, somewhat thicker than cinna- 
mon ; their taste is moderately warm, aro- 
matic, and bitterish ; and of an agreeable 
smell, somewhat resembling that of cloves. 
Canella alba has been supposed to pos- 
sess considerable medicinal powers in the 
cure of the scurvy and some other com- 
plaints. It is now merely considered as a 
useful and cheap aromatic, and is chiefly 
employed for the purpose of correcting, and 
rendering less disagreeable the more pow- 
erful and nauseous drugs ; with which view 
it is used in the tinctura wnara, vinum uma- 
rum, vinum rkici, &.c. of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Canella Cubana. See Canella alba. 

Canella crnino. The true cinnamon- 
tree. 

Canell.h Malabaric.i: cortex. See 
Cassia bgnea. 

Caxeljfera Malabahica. See Cassia 
ligned. 

Cameon. (From xavva, because it was 
made of split cane.) A sort of tube or in- 
strument, mentioned by Hippocrates, for 
conveying the fumes of antihysteric drugs 
into the womb. 

Cabica. A spice used in the Island of 
Cuba, probably the pimento ; or from some 
of the species of myrrhs. 

Cavicje. (From canis.) Coarse meal 
was so called by the ancients, from canis, a 
dog, because it was food for dogs. Hence 
panis caniceus, very coarse bread 

Cinicida. (From canis, a dog, and e<edo, 
to kill ; so called because dogs are destroy- 
ed by eating it.) The herb dog's bane or 
aconitum. 
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Canicidium. (From cards, a dog, and 
tetdo, o kid.) The anatomical dissection 
of living dogs. 

Canina brassica. The mercurialis »yl- 
vcstris. 

Canina lingua. The cynoglossum. 

Canina MAtrs. The mandragora. 

Canina iiabies. The hydrophobia. 

C a sine, Whatever pait..kes of, or has 
any relation to the nature of a log. 

Canine appetite. See Bulimia. 

Canine madness S e Hydrophobia^ 

Canine tilth Denies canini. Cyno- 
dontes. Cuspidaii of Mr. John Hunter; 
bee .ust* they have the two sides of 
their edge sloped off' to a point, and this 
poim is very sharp or cuspidated Coln- 
v.tllares of Varro and Pliny. The four 
Mi are so called from their resem- 
blance to those of the dog. They are 
situated, two in each jaw, on the side of 
the four middle or incisor tenth. Their 
fangs are longer than those of the incisores, 
and* therefore, from the fangs of those in 
the upper jaw being supposed to extend 
the greatest part of the way to the eye, 
they have been called the eye-teeth. 

Can I WITS. (Caninus, sc. musculus ; be- 
cause it arises near the canine or eye-tooth.) 
Nee Levator anguli oris. 

(vnimis SK.vris. (From canis, a dog, 
and .?<••'•■'«, a horn ; from its being prickly 
like a thorn.) See Cynosbatos. 

CastAam. (Indian.) See JVux vomica. 

t'wnteiirs. (Fr.>m cams, and rubus, a 
bramble.) Sec Cynosbatos. 

CANIS. A dog. The white dung of 
this animal called album grxeum, was for 
merly in esteem, but now disused. This 
term was also applied to the framum of the 
penis. 

Cams iNTKitFECTon. Indian caustic bar- 
ley or cevadilla. 

Canis ponticus. See Castor. 

Canna. (Heb ) A reed or hollow cane: 
also a name of the fibula, from its resem- 
blance to a reed. 

Canna fistula. See Cassia fistula. 

Canna Indica. The Sagittaria alexi- 
pharmica. 

Canna major. The t,bia. 

Canna minoii ciiniis. A name formerly 
applied to the fibula 

Canitabina. (From canna, a reed; 
named from its reed-like stalk.) SoTourne- 
fort named the Datisca. 

CANNABIS (From x-twa, a reed. 
K-tvv-t£o< are foul springs, wherein hemp, &e. 
now naturally. Or from kanaba, irom 
kanah, to mow. Aral).) Hemp. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linncan system. Class, Dioecia. Order, 
Pentandria. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the Can- 
nabis suttTu of l.ini.rviis. It has a rank smell 

:, colic kind. The effluvia from the 
fresh herb are said to affect the eyes and 



head, and that the water in which it has 
been long steeped is a sudden poison. 
Hemp-seeds, when fresh, afford a con- 
siderable quantity of oil. Decoctions and 
emulsions of them have been recommended 
against coughs, ardor urins, &.C Their 
nse, in general, depends on their emollient 
and demulcent qualities. The leaves of an 
oriental hemp, called bang or bangue, and 
by he Egyptians assis, are said to be used 
in Eastern countries, as a narcotic and 
aphrodisiac. See Bangue. 

Cannabis savita. The systematic name 
of the hemp plant. See Cannabis. 

Cannacorus radice crocea See Cur- 
cuma. 

CANNULA. (Dim. of canna, a reed.) 
The name of a surgical instrument. See 
Canula. 

Canon. (Kiw.) A rule or canon, by 
which medicines are compounded. 

Cinontai. (Kctycvw/.) Hippocrates in 
his book De Aere, &c. calls those persons 
thus, who have straight, and not prominent 
bellies he would intimate that thej are 
disposed, as it were by a straight rule. 

Canopicon ( Froja k*wi«w, the flower 
of the elder.) A sort of spurge named from 
iis resemblance ; also a oollyrium, of which 
the chief ingredient was elder-flowers. 

Canopite. The name of a collyrium 
mentioned by Celsus. 

Canopum. (K-tv&>-rov.) The flower or 
bark of the elder-tree, in Paulu- -tEgineta-i 

Cantabbica. Convolvulus minimus spica 1 
foliis Convolvulus linarice folio Convol- 
vulus Cantabrica of Linnaeus. Lavender- 
leavt d bindweed. Pliny says ic was dis- 
covered in the time of Augustus, in the 
country of the Cantabri in Spain ; whence 
its name. It is anthelmintic and actively 
cathartic'. 

Cantabbum. (From kanta. Heb.) In 
Ccclius Aurelianus it signifies bran or fur' 
fur. 

Cantacon. Garden saffron. 

Cantara. The plant which bears the 
St. [gnatius's bean. 

Cantari figulini. Earthen cucur- 
bits. 

CANTHARIS (Cantharis, pi. cantha- 
rides ; from x-ivfla/w, a beetle, to whose tribe 
it belongs.) JWuscx Hispanic.e Lytta vesi- 
catoria of Linnaeus. The blistering fly. 
Spanish fly. The importance of these flies, 
by their stimulant, corrosive, and epispastic 
qualities, in the practice of physic and sur- 
gery, is very considerable ; indeed, so much 
so, as to induce many to consider them as 
the most powerful medicine in the materia 
medica. These flies have a green shining 
gold body, and are common in Spain, Italy, 
France, and Germany, The largest come 
tr in Italy, but the Spanish cantharides are 
generally preferred When applied on the 
skit , in the form of a plaster, it soon raises 
a blister full of serotrs matter, and thus 
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relieves inflammatory diseases, as phrenitis, The human hair is composed of a spongy, 

pleuritis, hepatitis, phelgmon, bubo, myosi- cellular texture, containing a coloured 

tis, arthritis, &c. Tlie tincture of these liquid, and a proper covering. Hair is 

flies is also of great utility in several cutane- divided into two kinds : long, which arises 

ous diseases, rheumatic affections, sciatic on the scalp, cheek, chin, breasts, of men, 

pains, &c. but ought to be used with much the anterior parts of the arms and legs, 

caution. See Blister. the arm-pits, groins, and pelvis : and short, 

Casthpm. Sugar-candy. which is softer than the long, is present 

CANTfll/S. (K*vfl»f, the iron binding over the whole body, except only the palm 

of a cart-wheel. Dr. Turton, in his glos- of the hand and sole of the foot. The hair 

sary, supposes, from its etymology, that it originates in the adipose membrane from an 

originally signified the circular extremely of oblong membraneous bulb, which has ves- 

the eye-lid.) The angle or corner of the sels peculiar to.it . The hair is distinguished 

eye, where the upper and under eye-lids by different names in certain parts : as, 

meet. That next the nose is termed ihe capillus, on the lop of the head j crinif, on 

internal or greater can thus, and the other, the back o< he head; circrinnus, on the 

the external or lesser canthus. temples; cilium, on the eye-lids J superci- 

Cantion. An epithet for sugar. Hum, on the eyebrows ; vibrissa, in the 

Cantuaiuensis aq.tja. Canterbury wa- nostrils; barba, on the chin; pappus, on 



ter is strongly impregnated " ith iron, 
sulphur, and carbonic acid gas ; recom- 
mended in disorders of the stomach, in 
gouty complaints, jaundice, diseases of the 
skin and chlorosis. 

CANULA. (Dim. of canna, a reed.) A 



the middle of the chin ; mysta.x, on the 
upper lip ; pilus, on the body. 

Capillus veneris See JlaHanthum. 

Capillus veneris Canadensis. The 
Adiantum Canadense, 

Capiplenium. (From caput, the head, 



tube adapted to a sharp instrument, with and plenus, full.) A catarrh. It is a bar 

which it is thrust into a cavity or tumour, barous word ; but Baglivi uses it *o signify 

containing a fluid; <he perforation being that continual heaviness or disorder in the 

made, the sharp instrument is withdrawn, head, which the Greeks call Carebaria, 

and the banula left, in order that the fluid x.:tgtflxgia.. 

may pass through it Capjstuatio. (From capistrum, a bri- 

Canvsa. Crystal. die ; so called because the pra-puce is 

Caoutchouc, bee Indian rubber. restrained as it were with a bridle) See 

Capuiva balsam See Bulsumum Copaibx. Phimosis. 

Capelina. (From capetine, a woman's Capistrum. (From caput, the head.) 



hat, or bandage, French.) \ double- 
headed roller put round the head. 

Capei.la. A cupel or test. 

Caper-bush. See Capparts. 

Capetus. {KttTrtlo; per aplsxresin, pro 
<?w.7rilos: from <rx.:t7rla.<, to dig.) Hippocrates 



A bandage lor the head is so called. In 
Vogel's Nosology it is the same as Trismus. 

CAPITAL The upper part of an alem- 
bic ; likewise called the head. 

Capitalia. (From caput, the head.) 
Cephalics .• medicines which relieve dis- 



means by this word a foramen, winch is ordtrs of the head. 

impervious and needs the use of a. chirur- Capitellum. The head or seed vessels, 
gical instrument to make an opening ; as frequently applied to mosses, &c. Some 

say it signifies soapy water, others say it is 
a lixivium. 

Capitieuvium. (Prom caput, the head, 
and lavo, to wash. A lotion or bath for 
the head. 

Capitis obliquus inferior el major. See 
Obliquus inferior. 

Capitis par terbium Follopii See Vom- 
plexus minor 

Capitis posticus. See Rectus major ca- 
pitis. 

Capitis rectus. See Pectus minor capitis. 

Capitulum (Dim. of caput, the head-) 

An alembic. In anatomy, a small head or 



the anus of some new-born infants 
Caphora. (Arab ) C>mphire 
Cphuha bauos indorum. A name for 
camplure. 

Cafhur;e oleum. An aromatic essential 
oil distilled from the root of the cinnamon- 
tree. 

Capillares verimiculi. See Crinones 
and Dracunculi. 

CAPILLARY VESSELS. (Vasa capil- 
laria ,• from capillus, a little h;.ir ; so call- 
ed from their resemblance to hairs or 
fine threads.) The very small ramifications 
of the arteries, which terminate upon the 



external surface of the body, or on the protuberance of a bone, received into the 

surface of internal cavities. concavity of another bone. 

Capillatio. (From capillus, a hair.) A Capivi. (Indian.) A tree of Brazil, 

capillary fracture of the cranium which affords the drug called balsam of 

CAPILLUS. (Quasi capitis pilns, the capivi. See Balsamum copaibte. 
hair of the head.) The hair. Small, cylin- Capneljbbm (From tuvnor, smoke, and 
drical, transparent, insensible, and elastic i\-lk,v, oil ; so named from its smoky ex- 
filaments, which arise from the skin, and halations when exposed to heat.) In Ga- 
are fastened i.i it by means of small roots, len's works, it is said to be a resin. 
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has. (From Httmee, a smoke.)' A 
jaspi r of a snioaky colour. Also a kind of 
vine which bears white and part black 

< u'mstom. (From K.u7rvoc, smoke) A 
prepara ion made of Bpices and oil, by 
kindling the spices and fumigating the oil. 

Cai'mtis. (From jtairvsc, smoke; so 
called from its smoky colour.) Tutty. 

C u'nomii. ,. (From n«7rvo<, fumitory, and 
uJ'ot, likeness.) A species of fumitory. 

Caphos. KoL7rvoc Fumitory: so called, 
imchard, because its juice if applied 
to the eyes, produces the same effect and 
1 ions a ■ smoke. 

Cam molago. The Piper Fnd cum. 
Cafpa. (d-enpite, from 1 1 1 c- bead; so 
call 1 1 from its supposed resemblance.) 
The herb monkshood 

CAPPARISi (From eabar, Arab or 
■urapu. to K2.7rrx.vw *f*v, from its curing mad- 
ness ami melancholy.) The caper plant. 

1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system; Class, Polyandiia. Or- 
der, JHanogynia. 

'2. The piiarmacopceial name of the Cap- 
pans Bpinosa of Linnaeus; — peduncuUs so- 
litaries unijloris, stipulis spinosis. folds 
(innuis, capsulis ovu/ious. The buds or 
unexpanded flowers of tins plant, are in 
common use as a pickle, which is sa d lo 
possess antiscorbutic virtues. 'Mr bark 
of the root was formerly in high esteem as 
a deobatrueat. 

Cappabjs spinosa. The systematic 
nameiofthe caper plant. See Cupparis 

C m'iiko t. auis. (From caprcolus, a ten- 
dril) Capreotatus. It. stfmbling in its 
contortions, or other appearance, the ten- 
dril s of a vine ; as the spermatic vessels. 

Caphkoiatus. See Capreolaris. 

Capreoius (Dim. of caprea, a ten- 
t dril.) li mi ana the helix or circle of the 
ear, from its tendril 1 ke contortion. Dr. 
Turton suggests ,ts derivation from caper, 
a goal, whose horn its contortions some- 
wh.u resemble. 

< ' vi i; icon ms. Lead. 

Cai'iuficus. (From caper, a goat, and 
fiats, a fig ; because they are a chief food 
of goats.) The wild fig-tree. 

Capbm ass. Is by Galen and others 
used to express an inequality in the pulse, 
when it leaps, and, as it were, dances in 
Uncertain strokes and periods. 

Camilla. (Dim. of capsa, a chest, 
from its resemblance.) A name in Mar- 
cellus F.mpiiicus for viper's hugloss. 

CAPSICUM. (From luafTm, to bite, on 
account of its effect on the mouth.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linns, n system. Class, Pentcmdria. Or- 
der, Monogynite. Guinea pepper. 

J. Mi ph rmacopceial name of the Cap- 
ileum annwnn of Linnaeus What is general- 
lyu«edunde tbi nam ofCayennc pepper, 
is an indiscruninate mixture of the powder 



ofthe'dried pods of many species of cap- 
sicums, but e pecially of the capsicum 
minimum, or bird pepper, which is the hot- 
test of all. Tnese peppers have been 
chiefly used as condiments. They prevent 
flatulence from vegetable food and give 
warmth to the stomach, possessing all the 
virtues of the oriental spices, without pro- 
ducing those complaints of the head which 
the latter are apt to occasion. An abuse 
of them, however, gives rise to visceral 
obstructions, especially of the liver. In 
the practice of mi dicine, there can be 
little doubt that they furnish us with one 
ol ihe purest and strongest stimulants 
which can be introduced into the stomach. 
Dr. Adair who first introduced them into 
practice, found them useful in the cachexia 
Africana, which he considers as a most fre- 
quent and fatal predisposition to disease 
among the slaves. Dr. Wright says, that 
in dropsical and other complaints' whi re 
chalybeates are indicated, a minute por- 
tion of powdered capsicum forms an ex- 
ec llent addition and recommends its use m 
lethargic affections. This pepper has also 
been: successfully employed in a species of 
cynanche maligna, which proved very fatal 
in the West Indies, resisting the use of 
Peruvian bark, wine, and other remedies 
commonly employed. In tropical fevers, 
coma and delirium are common attendants, 
and in such cases cataplasms of capsicum 
have a speedy and happy tfl'ect. They 
redden die parts, but seldom blister unless 
when kepi on too long. In ophthalmia from 
relaxation, the diluted juice of capsicum 
is found to be a valuable remedy. Dr. 
Adair gave six or eight grains for a 
dose, made into pills ; or else he prepared 
a tincture by digesting half an ounce of the 
pepper in a pound of alcohol, the dose of 
which was one or two drachms, diluted 
with a sufficient quantity of water. A 
tinctura capsaci is now for the first time 
introduced into the London pharmaco- 
peia. 

CAPSULA. (Dim. of capsa, a chest or 
case.) A term given by anatomists to any 
membranous production enclosing a part 
of the body like a bag ; as the capsular 
ligaments, the capsule of the crystalline 
lens, &c. 

CArsut.u atrabilari^:. See Renal 
capsules. 

Cai-sulk resalks. See Penal capsules. 

CAPSULAR LIGAMENT. (Capsu- 

laris ; from capsa, a bag.) Ligament um 
capsulare. The ligament which surrounds 
every movable articulation, and contains 
the synovia like a bag. 

CAPSULE OF GLYSSON. Capeuin 
communis. Glissonii. Vagina portce. Vagina 
Glyssonii. A strong tunic, :ormed of cel- 
lular texture, which accompanies the vena 
p ria:, and its most minute ramifications 
throughout the whole liver. 
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CipniuM. (From **/xtt«, to bend.) 
A contortion of the eye-lids, or other 
parts. 

Capuu. (Arab.) Camphor. 
CAPUT. (From capio, to take; be- 
cause from it, according to Varro, the 
senses take their origin.) The head, cra- 
nium or skid!. It is situated above or 
upon the trunk, and united to the cervical 
vertebrae. 

For its bones, see Skull. It is distin- 
guished into skull and face. On the skull 
are observed vertex or crown ; sinciput, 
or ore-part; occiput, or hinder part; and 
the temples. The parts distinguished on 
the face are well known ; as the fore- 
head, nose, eyes, &.c. The arteries of 
the head are branches of the carotids ; 
and the veins empty themselves into the 
jugular*. 

CAPUT GALLINAGINIS. Verumon- 
tanum A cutaneous eminence in the ure- 
thra Of men, before the neck of the blad- 
der, somewhat like the head of a cock in 
miniature, around which the seminal ducts, 
and the ducts of the prostate gland, 
open. 

Caput mortuum. A fanciful term, 
much used by the old chymists, but now 
entirely rejected. It denoted the fixed re- 
sidue of operations. As the earlier chy- 
mists did not examine these, they did not 
find any inconvenience in one general 
term to denote them : but the most slender 
acquaintance with modern chymUtry must 
show that it is utterly impracticable to de- 
note, by one general term, all the various 
ma'ters that remain fixed in certain de- 
grees of heat. 

CAPUT OBSTIPUM. The wry neck, 
mostly a spasmodic complaint. 

Caput purgia, (A barbarous word, 
from caput, the head, and purgo, to purge.) 
Medicines which purge the head. Errhines. 
Masticatories. 

Capyridion. (From KXTrveo;, burnt.) 
Capyrion. A medicated cake, much baked. 

Capyriojt. See CnpyriJion. 

Carabe. (Persian.) Amber. 

Carabe funerum. A name given to 
bitumen. 

CARABUS. A genus of insects of the 
beetle kind. Two species, the chrysoce- 
phulus and ferruginous, have been recom- 
mended for the tooth-ach. They must be 
pressed between the fingers, and then rub- 
bed on the gum and tooth affected. 

Caracosmos. A name of the sour 
mare's milk, so much admired by the Tar- 
tars. 

Caraguata. The common aloe of 
Brazil. 

Caraxxa, Caragna. Carannx gummi. 
(Spanish.) tiresilis. A concrete resinous 
juice, that exudes from a large tree, of 
which we have no particular account. It 
is brought from New Spain and America, 
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in little masses, rolled up in leaves of flags ; 
externally and internally it is of a brown- 
ish colour, variegated with irregular white 
streaks. When fresh, it is soft and tena- 
cious, but becomes dry and friable by 
keeping. Pure caranna has an agreeable 
aromatic smell, especially when heated, 
and a bitterish slightly pungent taste. It 
was formerly employed as an ingredient in 
vulnerary balsams, strengthening, discu- 
tient, and suppurating plaisters ; but its 
scarcity has caused it to be forgotten. 

Cara schulli. (Indian ) Frutex In- 
dica spinosa- An Indian shrub, like the 
caper-bush. A decoction of the root 
proves diuretic. Jiay 

Carawayseed. See Carum. 
Carbasus. (Kstg&woc ) Scribonius Lar- 
gus uses this word for lint. 

CARBO {Carbah, Heb. burnt, or 
dried.) Coal. In medicine and chymisiry, 
it is commonly understood to mean char- 
coal, and receives its name from its mode 
of preparation, which is by burning pieces 
of light wood into a dry black coal. 

Carbo light. Charcoal. As an external 
application, powdered charcoal has been 
recommended in the cure of gangrene, 
from external causes, and all descriptions 
of foetid ulcers. Meat which has acquired 
a mawkish or even putrid smell, is found 
to be rendered perfectly sweet by rubbing 
it with powdered charcoal. 

CARBON. (From carbo, coal.) The 
chymical name of charcoal. It is the black 
residue of vegetables, which have suffered 
a complete decomposition of their volatile 
principles by fire. Charcoal is black, brittle, 
sonorous and light. It is placed among 
simple bodies, because no experiment has 
hitherto shown the possibility of decom- 
posing it. It exists in the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdom. When it is 
required to procure carbon in a state of 
great purity, it must be dried by strong 
ignition in a closed vessel. The diamond 
when burnt in oxygen gas forms charcoal. 
Charcoal is therefore considered to be an 
oxyd of diamond, and the diamond pure 
carbon. 

CARBON, GASEOUS OXID OF. 
Gaseous oxyd of carbon was first described 
by Dr. Priestley, who mistook it for a 
hydro-carbonate. With the true nature 
of it we have been only lately acquainted. 
It was first proved to be a peculiar 
gas, by Mr. Cruikshank, of Woolwich, 
who made it known to us as such, in 
April 1801, through the medium of 
Nicholson's Journal for that month. 
Several additional properties of this gas 
were soon afterwards noticed by Desormes, 
Clement and others. Gaseous oxyd of car- 
bon forms an intermediate substance be- 
tween the pure hydro-earbonates and car- 
bonic acid gas ; but not being possessed of 
acid properties. Mr. Cruikshank bas railed 
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ii conformable to the rules of the chymical 
nomenclature, gaaeoiu oxyd of carbon, for 
il con ists of oxygen and carbon rendered 
by caloric, 

Though the gaseous oxyd of carbon lias 
si. mi of the properties peculiar to the com- 
mon hidro-carbonates, the following charac- 
teristic properties sufficiently prove that 
none of those at present known are similar 
to it. We are, therefore, entitled to con- 
sider it as a peculiar gas. 

Properties-— Gaseous oxyd of carbon is 
con liderably lighter than any of the hydro- 
carbonates. It is lighter than common air, in 
the proportion of 22 to 23 When mingled 
with Common air, and ignited, it does not 
explode, but burns with a lambent blue 
Maine, .mil the product is carbonic acid. It 
IS very little absorbable by water ; it is void 
of taste and odour. A mixture of 20 parts 
of gaseous oxyd of carbon and 8 of oxygen 
gis, fired over mercurj, by electricity, 
diminishes to a volume equal to about 18 
or V.) pails, which is carbonic acid gas. 
It contains neither water nor the basis of 
that fluid. It is exceedingly noxious : ani- 
mals die in it instantly ; when breathed for 
a few minutes only, it produces giddiness 
and fain tings. Neither light, heat, nor 
electricity have any effect upon it. When 
equal quantities of gaseous oxyd of carbon 
and hydrogen gas are passed through a 
red-hot glass tube, the tube is lined with 
charcoal, water is formed, and an excess of 
hydrogen makes its escape. If a piece of 
iron be put into the tube, it is oxydaled, 
but not converted into steel. Neither ni- 
trogen gas nor sulphur have any action on 
it even at high temperatures. It is capa- 
ble of dissolving a minute quantity of char- 
coal, and increases in bulk. It dissolves 
phosphorus and acquires the property of 
burning with a yellow flame. The alkalies 
have no effect on this gas. It is not altered 
when passed with ammonia through an 
ignited tube. When the red oxyd nf mer- 
cury is heated in it, a commencement of 
reduction takes place Neither sulphuric, 
nitric, nor nitro-m.uria.tic acids, alter it, 
when passed with it through a red-hot tube. 
Four parts of oxygenated muriatic acid gas 
left with one of carbonic acid gas, decom- 
pose it completely. Nitrous gas has no ef- 
fect upon it. When mixed with sulphurated 
hydrogen gas, and passed through a red-hot 
lube, sulphur is deposited, and sulphurated 
hydrogen gas remains mixed with gaseous 
oxyd of carbon. 

.Methods of obtaining Gascons Oxyd of 
Carbon. — Gaseous oxyd of carbon may lie 
obtained by a decomposition of carbonic 
ac;d at high temperatures, by means of 
various fixed substances which have a con- 
siderable affinity to oxygen. This may be 
done by distilling a mixture of charcoal 
with any of the metallic oxyds, or by ex- 



posing to a strong red heat, a mixture of 
carbonate of lime or barytes, and filings of 
iron, zinc, &c. 

The method of obtaining the gaseous, 
oxyd of carbon in a state of purity, recom- 
mended by Mr. Cruikshank, is the follow- 
ing = 

1. Take one part of chalk, previously ex- 
posed to a low red beat, for about ten mi- 
nutes, mix it with an equal quantity of per- 
fectly dry filings ol z nc ; let the mixture 
be introduced into a retort, and expose it 
•to a heal gradually increased, As soon as 
the retort becomes of a dull red heat, gas 
w 11 be disengaged in great abundance. 
The gas which comes over first is carbonic 
acid gas, but as soon as the retort becomes 
thoroughly ignited, pure gaseous oxyd of 
carbon is liberated in a prodigious quantity, 
which may be collected in the usual manner 
over water. 

In this process, a decomposition of the 
carbonic acid of the chalk takes place in its 
nascent state. The zinc robs the carbonic 
acid of part of its oxygen at a high tempera- 
ture, and becomes to a certain degree ox- 
ydaled. The carbonic acid, by being thus 
deprived of part of its oxygen, becomes con- 
verted into a new inflammable gas, which 
is the gaseous oxyd of carbon. 

Carbonuceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

CARHONAS A carbonate. A neutral 
salt, formed by the union of carbonic acid 
with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic base. 
The carbonates employed in medicine are 
some of them perfect and some imperfect. 

The imperfect carbonates in use are — 

1. The subcarbonas potassae. 

2. The subcarbonas soda:. 

3. The subcarbonas sods exsiccata. 

4. The subcarbonas plumbi. 
The perfect carbonates are — 

1. The carbonas ammoniac. 

2. The liquor carbona'tis ammonix. 

3. The carbonas potassn. 
4 The carbonas sodae. 

5. The creta prxparata. 

6. The carbonas magnesias. 

7. The carbonas fe> ri 

CARBONAS AMMONIA Carbonate 
of ammonia. This preparation was former- 
ly called ammonia pi\epurata, and sal vola- 
tilir, salis ammoniuci, and sal volatilis. It is 
made thus : — take of muriate of ammonia, a 
pound ; of prepared chalk, dried, two 
pounds. Reduce them seperately to pow- 
der ; then mix them together, and sublime 
in a heat gradually raised, till the retort 
becomes red. 

This salt possesses nervine and stimu- 
lating powers, and is highly beneficial in 
the dose of from two to eight grains, in 
nervous affections, debilities, flatulency, 
from acidity and dyspepsia. 

CARBONAS CALCIS. Carbonate of 
lime. Several of these are used in medi- 
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cine j the purest and best are the creta 
preparati, chelae cancrorum, testae ostrea- 
rum, testae ovoruun, and occtili cancrorum. 

Caiiboxas plumbi. See Cei'iissa. 

CARBON AS POTASS^. Carbonate 
of potash. This preparation, which has 
been lont; known by the name of Kali cera 
turn, appeared in the last London phai ma- 
copceia, for the first time. It is made 
thus : — Take of subcarbonate of potash, 
made from tartar, a pound ; carbonate of 
ammonia three ounces ; distilled water, a 
pint. Having - previously dissolved the 
subcarbonate of potash in the water, add 
the carbonate of ammonia : then, by means 
of a sand-batb, appl) a heat of i80° for 
three hours, or until tke ammonia shall be 
driven oil'; lastly, set the solution by, to 
crystallize. The remaining' solution may 
be evaporated in the same manner, that 
crystals may again form when it is set by. 

This process was invented by Bertholet. 
The potash takes the carbonic acid from 
the ammonia, which is volatile, and passes 
off in the temperature employed. It is, 
however, very difficult to detach the am- 
monia entirely. Potash is thus saturated 
with carbonic acid, of which it contains 
double the quantity that the subcarbo- 
nate of potash does ; it gives out this pro- 
portion on the addition of muriatic acid, 
and may be converted again into the sub- 
salt, by heating it again a short time, to 
redness. It is less nauseous to the taste 
than the subcarbonate ; it crystallizes, and 
does not deliquesce. Water, at the com- 
mon temperature, dissolves one fourth its 
weight, and at 212 a , five-sixths ; but this 
latter heat detaches some of the carbonic 
acid. 

The carbonate of potash is generally 
used for the purpose of imparting carbonic 
acid to the stomach, by giving a scruple in 
solution with a table spoon-ful of lemon- 
juice, in the a-t of effervescing. 

CARBONAS SOD,£. Carbonate of 
soda. Take of the subcarbonate of soda, 
a pound ; of the carbonate of ammonia, 
three ounces ; of distilled water, a pint. 
Having previoush dissolved the soda in the 
water, add the ammonia : then, by means 
of a sand-batii, apply a heat of 180° f\>r 
three hours, or until the ammonia is driven 
off. Lastly, set the solution by, to crys- 
tallize. The remaining solution may, in 
the same manner, be evaporated, and set 
by, that crystals may again form. 

This salt which is called ah o aerated soda 
and natron, hears to the subcarbonate of 
soda, the same relation that the carbonate 
of potash does to its subcarbonate. It is 
prepared in the same way, possesses the 
same comparative advantages, and contains 
double the quantity of carbonic acid. 

CARBONAS MAGNESIJE. Magnesia 
alba. The carbonate of magnesia. This 
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preparation is variously prepared. The! 
colleg" of physicians of London direct it 
thus ':— T^ke of sulphate of magnesia, of 
subcarbonate of potash, of each a pound ; 
water, three gallons. Dissolve the sub- 
carbonate of potash in three pints of 
the water, and strain. Diss lve also < he 
sulphate of magnesia separately, in five 
pints of the water, and strain ; then add 
the rest of the water to the latter solution, 
ripply heat, and, when it boils, pour in ihe 
former solution, stirring them well toge- 
ther; next, strain through a linen cloth ; 
lastly, wash the powder repeatedly with 
boiling water, and dry it upon bibulous pa- 
per, in a heat of 200 deg. 

Carbonate of magnesia is esteemed as an 
aperient and antacid, and is given against 
constipation, flatulency, acidity of the sto- 
mach, and its effects. The dose is from 
ten grains to a drachm. 

CARBONAS FERRI Ferrum prted- 
pitatum. Carbonate of iron. This prepara- 
tion is made by decomposing the sulphate 
of iron bv the subcarbonate of soda, thus — 
Take of 1 lie sulph..te of iron, eight ounces ; 
subcarbonate of soda, ten ounces ; boiling 
water, a gallon. Dissolve the sulphate of 
iron and subcarbonate of soda separately, 
each in four pints of water; next mix Ihe 
solutions together, and set it by, that the 
precipitated powder may subside; then, 
having poured off the supernatant liquor, 
wash the carbonate of iron with hot water, 
and dry it upon bibulous paper, in a gentle 
heat. 

This salt is a subcarbonate of iron, and 
not a perfect carbonate. It is substituted 
forth'- rubigo ferri of the former pharma- 
copoeias. It is much esteemed as a mild 
chalybeate, and is given in the dose of 
from five grains to a scruple. 

CARBONATED HYDROGEN CAS, 
LIGHT Light carbonated hydrogen gas 
is hydrogen gas holding charcoal in solu- 
tion. There are several combinations of 
this kind of gas obtained by different pro- 
cesses, which differ in their properties, and 
in the proportion of their constituent prin- 
ciples. 

Properties. — Light carbonated In drogen 
gas has a foetid odour It is neither absorbed 
nor altered by water. It is inflammable, and 
burns with a denser and deeper coloured 
flame than hydrogen gas. It is unalterable 
by acids or alkalies, and bv water. Its 
specific gravity is greater than that of hy- 
drogen gas, or that of common air. Us 
combustion with a due proportion of oxy- 
gen gas, is product ve of water and carbo- 
nic acid. AVhen passed through melted 
sulphur, it becomes converted into sulphu- 
rated hydrogen gas, and charcoal is depo- 
sited. Electrization dilates it perma- 
nently to a little more than twice its ori- 
ginal" bulk. The air thus expanded, re- 
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itar quantity of oxygen to de- 

>se it, llian the same quantity of gas 
nol dilated by electricity; 100 cubic inches 
of pure carbonated hydrogen gas weigh from 
16 to 24 grains, 

Light carbonated hydroden gas may 
be obtained from animal, vegetable, or 
mineral substances, Nature produces il 
readj Formed in marshes and ditches, 
on the surface of putrid Water, in bury- 
ing-places, common sewers, and in those 
situations where putrid animal and vege- 
table matters are accumulated. It is also 
Led in the intestinal canal of living 
animals. 

1. Light carbonated hydrogen gas may 
be plentifully procured from most stagnant 
waters: to do tiiis, fill a wide-mouthed 
bottle with the water, and keep it inverted 
therein, with a tunnel in its neck; then, 
with a stick, stii tlic mud at the bottom, 
just under the funnel in the bottle, so as to 
let the bubbles of air, which rise from the 
mud, enter into the bottle ; when, by thus 
Stirring the mud in various places, and 
Catching the air in the bottle, i f is filled, it 
iii'i -' In- corked under water. 

2. It may be also obtained during the 

i hi of animal and vegetable mat- 
t; is. For instance : 

let shavings of wood, or saw-dust, be 
pat into a retort, and begin the distillation 
with a gentle heat, increasing it gradually, 
till the retort becomes red hot ; a great 
quantity of gas will be liberated, which 
may be caught over water. On examining 
this gas, it will be found to consist of car- 
bonic acid g-as and carbonated hydrogen 
gas. In order to obtain the latter in a 
state of purity, the whole must be mixed 
with lime-water, or with a caustic alkaline 
solution. The carbonic acid gas will he 
■ d, and the carbonated hydrogen gas 
left behind, in a pure sta\ . 

The production of this gas in this man- 
ner, 19 the result of a parted analysis of 
the wood. It proves thai Wood con- 
tains solid hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen. 

When the intensity of the heal has reached 
:< certain degree, a part of the charcoal 
mutes with part of the oxygen and pro- 
duces carbonic acid, which, by means of 
caloric, is melted into the gaseous state, 
and forms carbonic acid gas; at the same 
tin*', a pari of the hydrogen of the wood 
combines with another portion of carbon 
and caloric, and forms carbonated hydrogen 
gas. 

Rt mark. — The flame of burning wood, 
Slot is the inflamed carbonated hydrogen 
gas, liberated on the application of 
to such bodU s. 

LTCOal is in general made use of far 
obtaining light carbonated hydrogen gas. 
For this purpose, put some mo 
cbtfCO il into aii earthen retort, apply heat, 
atid increase it till the retort becomes ig- 



nited ; gas will be evolved, consisting 
partly of carbonic acid gas, and partly of 
light carbonated hydrogen gas, which may 

as bi t ,re. 
In this case a decomposition of the 
water takes pj u •, b\ means of the char- 
coal. The oxygen forsakes its hydrogen, 
and unites to part of the charcoal, at 
this temperature, and forms carbonic acid 
gas, in conjunction with caloric; the libe- 
rated hydrogen :.ss ; s'ed by caloric, dis- 
solves another portion of the charcoal, and 
forms with it light carbonated hydrogen 
gas. 

4, Light carbonated hydrogen gas may- 
be formed in a direct manner, by dis- 
charcoal in hydrogen gas. This 
may be effected by directing the rajs of 
the sun collected in the focus of a mirror, 
upon a small piece of charcoal placed on 
mercury, in a receiver filled with h\ drogen 
gas. 

CARBONATED HYDROGEN GAS, 
HEAVY, This gas was first brought into 
notice by a society of Dutch chymists, 
consisting of Deiman, Troostwyk, Bond, 
and Laufenburgh. They observed in this- 
gas the particular property, that when it 
was combined with oxygenated muriatic 
acid gas, in a certain prop rtion, the elas- 
tic form of both fluids became destroyed, 
and. an oil was produced ; 'or which reason 
they called it Oltjidnt ?;is. 

Properties, — lit vy carbonated hydrogen 
gas is not absorb d or altered bv w.,ter. Its 
weight, compared with common air, is as 
909 to 1000. It has a disagreeable foetid 
odour, different from that of light carbo- 
nated hydrogen gas. It burns with a 
strong compact flame, similar to that of a 
resinous oil. When mixed w idi oxygenated 
muriatic acid diminished, 

and an oil is formed. When the mixture of 
these two |jas< - is fired, a quantity of char- 
coal is immediately deposited, in the form 
of fine soot. Sulphuric, sulphureous, ni- 
tric, nitrous, and muriatic acids do not act 
, neither does nitrous gas, nor any 
of the fixed alkalies. Ammonia adds to its 
volume without occasioning any other 
change. Phosphorus he. .ted in it, even to 
fusion does n When made to 

pass through an ignited glass tube, it does 
not diminish in volume, but loses the pro- 
perty of forming oil with oxyengated muri- 
atic acid gas. I'.hcric shocks | 
through it, dilate and likewise d prive ft of 
this property. When pissed through an 
ignited porcelain tube, it affords hydrogen 
v ith carbonic acid, and carbon 
is depqsited. M hen passed through a tube 
with sulphur in fusion, sulphurated hydro. 
gen gas is obtained, and charcoal-deposited. 
burnt with oxygen gas, or when 
passed thrcugh a red-hot tube, fUied with 
oxyd of manganese, carbonic acid . 
formed. 
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Preparation. — Heavy carbonated hydro- 
is is obtained by decomposing .dco- 
ulphuric acid, at high temperatures. 

Ii is also obtained in abundanc wlien al- 
cohol or ether is passed through a red-hot 
tube. Sulphuric ether mixed 
with sulphuric acid, and subjected to heat, 
also fiords it, but in a less pure siatc. 

The Dutch chymists observed, that if 
the vapour of ardent spirit or ether be 
made to pass through a glass tube, over 
the component parts of the earthern tube, 
namely, aiumine and silex, this gas was 
also produced; or bypassing it through a 
red-hot tube of pipe-clay. 

[n order to obtain this gas the following 
method may serve : 

Let four parts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and one of highly rectified ardent 
spirit, be mingled together gradually in a 
glass retort ; heat will be developed, the 
mixture will become brown, anil heavy 
carbonated hydrogen gas will be extricated 
without the application of external heat. 
When a moderate heat is applied, the 
action is very violent, and the gas is libe- 
rated very copiously, and may be received 
over water. 

The gas obtained, is always mixed with 
a considerable quantity of sulphureous acid 
gas, from which it may be freed by agi- 
tating 1 it in contact with lime-water, or a 
solution of potash. 

Remark; — In this operation the heat 
ought to be regulated with great care, and 
the retort holding the mixture ought to be 
very capacious, otherwise the matter will 
be forced over into the receiver. The 
heat of a candle, or lamp, is sufficient. 

CARBONIC ACID GAS. Acidum Car. 
borucum. Fixed air. Carbonaceous acid. 
Ae id aci'i. Carboriie acid gas is the first 
elastic ..erifoj-nr fluid that was known. We 
finddi.it die ancients were in some measure 
acquainted with it Van Helmont called it 
the gas of Must, or of the vintage, or gas 
sylvestre. 

We are indebted to Dr. Black of Edin- 
burgh tor the knowledge of some of the 
most remarkable properties of this fluid. 
In the year 175o he discovered the aflinity 
between this gas and alkalies : and Berg- 
man, in 1772, proved that it was an 
acid . 

Properties — Carbonic acid gas is in- 
visible. It extinguishes flame. It is fatal 
to animal life. It exerts powerful effects 
on living vegetables. Its taste is pun- 
gent and acid. Its energy, as an acid, 
is but feeble, although distinct and cer- 
tain. Neither light or caloric seem to 
produce any distinct effect upon it, ex- 
cept that the latter dilates it. It mixes 
without combining with oxygen gas. It 
unites with water slowly. These two fluids, 
after considerable agitation, at last com- 
bine, and form a sub-acid fluid. The 



colder the water, and th greater the pros 
sure applied, the more carbonic acid gas 
will be absorbed. The water -impregnated 
with it, sparkles upon agitation; it has a 
pungent acidulous taste, and reddens 
tinctui c of litmus. Heat again disengages 
the gas from the water This :;as precipi- 
tates lime, sfrontia, and barytes, from 
their solutions in water. It is greedily 
attracted by all the alkalies. It undergoes 
no alteration by light. Its specific weight 
is to that of atmospheric air, as 1MJ0 to 
1000. It may be poured out ot one vessel 
into another. It is not acted upon by oxy- 
gen, nor is it altered by any of the simple 
combustible bodies at common tempera- 
tures ; but phosphorus, iron, and lime, 
are capable of decomposing it, when as- 
sisted by heat. 

Methods of obtaining Carbonic Acid Gas. 
Of all the gases, carbonic acid gas is 
that, perhaps, which is diffused in the 
-greatest abundance throughout nature. It 
is found in three different stales : — 1st, 
In that of gas ; 2dly, In that of mixture ; 
and 3dly, In that of combination. The 
various processes for obtaining it are the 
following ; 

1. Put into a common glass-bottle, or 
retort, a little marble, chalk, or lime- 
stone and pour on it sulphuric acid, di- 
luted with about six times its weight of 
water, an eflervescence will ensue, and 
carbonic acid gas will be liberated, which 
those who have an opportunity may collect 
over mercury ; but a mercurial apparatus 
is not absolutely necessary, since the gas 
may be collected over water, if it is to be 
used immediately when procured. 

In this instance the carbonic acid is 
disengaged from the state of combina- 
tion, and reduced to the aeriform slate 
of gas. The marble, lime-stone, or 
chalk, consists of this acid and lime ; on 
presenting to it sulphuric acid, a decom- 
position takes place, the sulphuric acid has 
a greater affinity to the lime than the car- 
bonic acid h as ; it therefore unites to it, 
and forms sulphate of lime, disengaging at 
the same time, the carbonic acid in the 
state of sas, at the temperature of our at- 
mosphere. 

Remark. — Carbonic acid gas may, in this 
manner, be disengaged from all its combi- 
nation^ with alkalies ; by using indifferently 
any other dense acid, possessing a superior 
affinity to the alkali in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word. 

2. It may likewise be obtained from the 
same substances by the action of caloric. 

For this purpose, reduce marble, or 
chalk, to powder ; introduce it into a gun- 
barrel, which must be placed across a fur- 
nace ; adapt a bent tube to its lower jextre- 
mity, and insert it below a receiver in the 
pneumatic apparatus. Maintain a strong 
heat, till the barrel is brought to a state of 
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Ktiottj ami at lliat temperature carbonic 
■ ill be liberated in abundance. 

marble or carbonate of nine takes place, 
account of the action or caloric, 
which at a higll* temperature Breaks the 
affinity of the carbonic :.c;d ami lime; 
it unites wi li the fust, and lime 

behind in that state which is generally 

lied quick lime. 

rbonic acid gas may also be obtain- 
ed In bui ni n gas, 

'lake r bell-glass, filled with oxygen gas, 
resting invent. I in .1 basin l mercury; 
pass up into it some bits of new-made char- 
coal, with some touch-paper affixed to 
them ; set fire i<> them by means of a lens 
collecting the sun's rays, and carbonic acid 
w'ul be produced by the combustion of the 

charcoal. 

mic acid gas is often found occu- 
pying the lower parts of mines, caverns, 
tombs, and such other subterraneous places 
as contain materials for producing it. It 
is called choke, or chalk-damp. The grot- 
to del Cane, near Naples, has lung been 
famous for the quantity of carbonic acid 

- produced there, which runs out at the 
opening like a stream of water. The 
quantity of carbonic acid gas generated in 
this cavern, is so great, that a dog, or any 
other animal) is immediately killed if his 
nose be thrust into it. 

The carbonic acid, existing naturally in 
the state of gas, may be collected by 
tilling bottles with water and emptying 
them into the atmosphere of tins gas; 
the gas takes the place ot the wale'-, and 
fills the bottles, which must then be 
cori. 

Carbonic acid gas is likewise formed 
during fermentation ; on account of its 
great weight, it occupies the apparently 
empty space, or upper part of the vessel, 
in which the fermenting process is going 
on. It mav in tins case, be collected in a 
manner similar to that above. 

id gas is also obtained during 
the reduction of metallic oxyds, and during 
the deflagration of nitrates with combus- 
tible bodies. Tins gas is much esteemed 
in the cure of typhus fevers, and irritability 
and weakness of stomach producing vomit- 
ing Agaitis* the former diseases it is 
administering yeast, bottle porter, 
nod the like ; and for the latter it is dis- 
( ngwged from the carbonated alkali by 
lemon juice m a draught given while effer- 
vescing. 

(' IKBUNCLE. (Dim. of tatbo, a burn- 
ing coal ) Carbo. JflMJmn vents. Code' 
teUa. Erythema gangrtenotum. Gratia- 
num. Prima. Persicus ignis of Avi- 
cenna. An inflammatory tumour which 
soon becomes gangrenous. See Anthrax. 

CMUMJNCULUS See Carbuncle. 

,iii> Cm-cant. (From xj^km^, 
oiinJO A kind of fcftr in which the 
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patient has a continual horror and trem- 
blfljg, with an uncesasing sounding in his 

Cahcas. The Barbadoes nut-tree, the 
Cataputia. 

Cahcax. (From -a-j^jl, a head.) A spe- 
.t poppy, with a very large head. 

Cahceb. Paracelsus means by it, a 
remedy proper for restra disorder 

by motions of body and mind, as in curing 
the chorea Suncli Viti. 

Carchxsius. (K»g^»y/9c.) V name of 
some bandages noticed by Galen, and de- 
scribed by Oribasius. Properly it is the 
top of a 'hip's mast. 

CARCINOMA. (Fiom rutgtn®', a can- 
1 fj.ivu\ to feed upon.) See Cancer. 

Cahcinos. (Kagxii'©', a canci r ) bee 
Cancer. 

Caudamantka. (From hj^Si/aov, the 
nasturtium.) A species of sciatica cresses. 

Cakji a melei •:-•. A medicine of no note, 
oned b_\ Galen. 

CARDAMlNb. (From wegft*, the 
because it acts as a cordial and Strengthen- 
er, or from its having the taste of carda- 
mum, that is, nasturtium, or cress.) 
Cuckoo-flower. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Tetradynamai Or- 
der, Siliquosa. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the 
com moil lady's smack, or cuckoo flower. 
Cardamine pratensin of Lmnauis -.—foliis 
pinnatis, foliolis radicahbus subrotundis, 
caulinis lanceolatis. This plant is .»iso called 
Cardamtmtica Nasturtium aquaticum Cud 

fos. lberis aophia. h is the flower of this 
plant which has a place in the materia me- 
dic.i, upon the authority of Sir George 
Baker, who has published five cases, two of 
chorea Sancu Viti, one of spasmsodic asth- 
ma, and hemiphlegia, ant a ease of spasmo- 
dic affections of the lower limbs, wherein 
the /lores cardammes were supposed to have 
been successfully used. A variety of vir- 
tues have been given to this plant, which do 
not deserve the attention of practitioners. 

Cauhamine pratessis. The systematic 
name of the plant called cardamine in the 
pharmacopoeias. See Cardamine. 

Cardamines' flores. See Cardamine. 

CARDAMOMUM. ^ (From K^Sm^v, 
and a.y.a>[xiy; because it partakes of the 
nature, and is like both the cardamum and 
amomum.1 The cardamom seed, or grains 
of Paradise. 

CARDAMOMUM MA JUS. A large, 
. somewhat triangular husk, the 
thickness of one's thumb, and pyramid ial. 
The seeds resemble the gratia pu nidi si ,- 
their virtues are similar to those of the car- 
ddmomitm minus. 

GARDAMOMUM MEDIUM. The 
seeds correspond, in every respect, with 
the less< r, except in size, they being twice 
as long, but no thicker than the cardamo-- 
mum minus. 
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CARDAMOMUM MINUS. Officinal 
cardam im. Jlmomum repent, seu If curda- 
mome de la cote dc Malabar, of Sonnerat. 
Eletturia cardatHamm, of Maton in Act. 
Sue. Lin. Class, Monandria. Older, JIo- 
nogynia. The seeds of this plant are im- 
ported in their capsules or husk., by which 
tiny art preseved, for 1 i i ey soon lose a 
pari of their flavour when freed from this 
coven g. On being chewed they impart a 
glowing- aroma ic warmth, and grateful pun- 
gency ; they are supposed gen ily to stimu- 
late the stomach, and prove cordial, car- 
minative, and antispasmodic, but without 
that irritation and heat winch many oi die 
other spicy aromatics are apt to produce. 
Simple and compound spirituous tinctures 
are prepared from them, and they are or» 
dered as a spicy ingredient in many of the 
officinal compositions. 

Cardamomum piukiiatum. The grains 
of Paradise. 

Cakdamomvm Siheriexse. The Ani- 
sum Indicum. 

Cardamom. (From nxg^iu, the heart; 
because ,t comforts and strengthens the 
heal i.i Garden cressi s. 

CARDIA. (From ksxq, the heart; so 
the Greeks called the heart.) The supe- 
rior opening of the stomach. 

CARDIACA. (From **§<!}*, the heart.) 

1. Cordials. See Cardials. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of mother- 
wort. So named from die supposed relief 
it gives in fail ngs and disorders ofthe 
stomach, Agripalmq gnilis. Jlarrubium . 
Cardiaca crispa. Leoxurus cardiaca of 
Linnaeus :—-JoU,is cauknis Ibnceolatis, trilobis. 
The ieuvrs of this ptant have a disagreeable 
smed and a bitter taste, and are said to be 
serviceable in disorders of the stomach ot 
Children, to promote the uterine discharge, 
and to allay palpifctions »1 the hi rt. 

Cardiaca cosfectio. See Confectio aro- 
viatica. 

Cardiaca passim. The cardiac passion. 
ii writer frequently mention a dis- 
order under this name, but the moderns 
k of it as a syncope. 

Cardiacus morbus. A name by which 
t!:e ancn nts cal ed the typhus feveu. 

CARDIALG1A. (From x*/*fw, the car- 
dia, and a^ytai, to be pained.) Pain at the 
stomach The heartburn. Dr. Cullen 
ranks it a.-> a species of dyspepsia. Heart- 
burn is an uneasy sensation in the stomach, 
with anx iv, a heat more or less violent, 
and sometimes attended with oppression, 
famines, an inclination to vomit, or a plenti- 
ful discharge of clear lymph, like saliva, 
Tnis pain may arise from various and dif- 
ferent causes ; such as flatus ; from sharp 
humours, either acid, bilious or rancid; from 
worms gnawing and vellicaiing tiie coats of 
the stomach ; from acrid and pungent 
fond, sue!' as spices, aromatics, Sec ; as also 
from rheumatic and gouty humours, or 
snirfeits ; from too free a use of tea, or 
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watery fluids relaxing the stomach, &e^ 

from the natural mucus being abraded, par 
ticularly in the upper orifice of the sto- 
mach. 

Cardialci \ im -lahmatiiuia. Inflam- 
mation in the stomach. 

Cardialgia sputatoria, *- e. pyrosis. 
See Pyrosis. 

Cardimklecii. (Fr. m kzqSiu, the heart, 
and meleck. Heb. a governor.J A fictitious 
term in Doiaeus's Encyclopaedia, by which 
he would express a particular active prin- 
ciple in the heart, appointed to what we 
call the vital functions. 

Cardimoma. A name for Cardialgia. 

Car dinul flowers, blue. Sec Lobelia. 

Cardin amentum. (From car do, a hinge.) 
A sort of articulation like a hinge. 

CARDIOGMUS. (From **gmt<ru>, to 
have a pain in the stomach.) The same as 
Cardialgia. Also an aneurism in the aorta, 
near the heart, which occasions pain in the 
praecordia. 

Cardionchus. (From xogifat, the heart, 
and oyxos, a tumour.) An aneurism in the 
heart, or in the aorta near the heart. 

Cardiotrotus. (From xagtf/*, the heart, 
and riT^anrKa), to wound.) One who hath 
a woun.i m his heart. 

.CARDITIS. (From aagcfw, the heart.) 
Inflammation of the heart. It is a genus 
of disease arranged by Cullen in the class 
pyrexia, and order phlegmasia. It is known 
by pyrexia, pain in the region of the sto- 
mach, great anxiety, difficulty of breathing, 
i, irregular puise, palpitation, and 
tainting, and the other symptoms of inflam- 
mation. 

Cardo. (A hinge.) The articulation 
called Ginglymus ; also the second vertebra 
of the neck. 

Cardonet. A wild artichoke, esculent. 

Caiiiionmum. So Paracelsus calls wine 
medicated with herbs. 

Caruopatia. The low cartine thistle, 
said to be diaphoretic. 

CARDUUS, (<i carere, quasi aptvs ca- 
re/, dee lanx, being fit to tease wool ; or from 
xaga, to abr..de; so named from its rough- 
ness, which abrades and tears whatever it 
meets with.) The thistle, or teasel. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 
system. Cla.s, Syngenesia. Order, Poly- 
gamia xqualis- . 

Carduus acanthus. The bear's breech. 

Carduus altilis. The artichoke. 

CMtDUUS BENED1CTUS. Cuicus syl- 
vestris. Blessed or holy thistle. Centaurea 
benedicta ; calycibus duplicalo spinosis lanatis 
involucratis;folih semi decurrentibus denticu- 
latospinosis of Linnaeus. Class, Syngenesia. 
Order, Polygamia frustranea. This exotic 
plar.t, a native of Spain and some of the 
Archipelago islands, obtained the name of 
Benedicuis, from its being supposed to pos- 
sess extraordinary medicinal virtues. In 
loss of apetite, where the stomach was 
injured by irregularities, 4s good effects 
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tiave been frequently experienced. It is a 
powerful bitter tonic and adstringent Ber- 
giua consider! it as antacid, corroboiant, 
stomachic, sudorific, diuretic, and eccopro- 
tic. (Jii mouiile flowers are now gi ncral- 
Jy substituted tor the carduus benedicfus, 
and are thought to be of at least equal 
value. 

CaBDUOB BSmOBBHOlDALlS. (So calle<l 
it is said to relieve the pains of the 
hemorrhoids, ifbeat into a poultice andap- 
plie ) Also called carduus viuearum re- 
pens, -on. .In folio, cirsium arvense, ceano- 
ilios. The common creeping way thistle. 
Serratttla amentia ol Linneus. 

Carduus lacteus. See Carduus Maria. 

Cauduus lactrcs Svin Mus. The 
Spanish milk-thistle. Stomachic and ano- 
dyne. 

Caiuhis maui*. Carduus aPo.s m.i- 
eulis notatus vulgaris, C. B. Common 
milk-thistle, or Lady's thistie. The seeds 
of this plant, Carduus marianua ,• folHs am- 
plexivaulibits, hastato-piunutifidis, spinosis ; 
cahfcibua aphyllia; spmis caniliculatis, <lu- 
pHcalo-epWoaia, of Uhneus, and the herb 
have been <-mp! ijed medicinally. The 
former contains a hitter oil, and are re- 
commended as relaxants. The juice of 
'he latter is said to be salutary in dropsies, 
in the dose of four ounces ; and, according 
to Millar, to be efficacious against pungent 
pains. 

Cahduis maihanus. The systematic 
name of the officinal Carduus maris. 

Catuhtus sativus. The artichoke. 

Cardvi i bol .in vi. is. The calcitrapa 
officinalis 

Card 6 us towrntosub. The woolly this- 
tie. The plant distinguished by this n#ie 
in the pharmacopoeias, is the Qnopordtum 
acantfdum <>l Linneus :— calydbus squarro- 
fuanae patentibus ; folm nvato oblongis, 
mutatis. Is expsessed ju.ee has been re- 
commended as a cure for cancer, either ap- 
> moistening lint with it, or mixing 
simple farinaceous substance, so as 
to form a poultice, which should be in con- 
tact with the disease, and renewed tw.ee 

BHAHl v. (From **£», the head, and 
fk&t, ". eight.) A painful and uneasy heavi- 
r Mi.- bead. 
Carknum. (From **§», the head.) Ga- 
len uses this word for Ik head 

mm mm'-i S rong wine. 
i'iimim Prom Caren, the country 
ui,. i , brought ) The caraway. 

CAREX. (From cores, not quia riribns 
ie, from its rougnness, it 
is t'r adcarendimt to card, tease", or pull.) 
The name of a genus of plants in 
mean system. Class, Mmoecia. Or- 
der, Triamliia. 

Cahkv AiiEs.utiA. The systematic name 
of the officinal aaraapariila Germanica, See 
Saraaparilla Ger manica. 
CAR1CA, (From Carico, the place 
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where they are cultivated.) Fia.s. Fi~ 
cus vulgaris. Ficus communis. Ivx-n ot the 
(.reeks. The fig. The plant which affords 
this fruit is the Ficus Carica of Linnxus. 
Fresh figs, are, when completely ripe, soft, 
succulent, and easily digested, unless eaten 
in immoderate quantities, when they are 
apt to occasion flatulency, pain of the 
bowel-, and diarrhoea. The dried fruit, 
winch is sold in our shops, is pleasunter to 
the taste, and more wholsome and nutri- 
tive. They ire directed n the decoctuw 
hordes cotnpositum , and in the ibctuariuin 
lenitivum. Applied ex.crn !l\, they pro- 
mote the suppuration of tumours ; hence 
they have a pL.cc m n aturing cataplasms; 
and are very convenient to apply to the 
gums, and, when boiled with milk, to the 
throat. ■» 

Cabica imimia l'apaw tree. Every 
part of the p paw tree,* xo pi the ripe fruit, 
affords a milky ju c( . whic! is used, in the 
Isle of France, as an effectual remedy for 
the tape wo.m In Europe, however, whith- 
er it has been sent in the concrete state, it 
has not answered, perhaps from some 
ch inge it had undergone, or no* having 
ven in a sufficient dose. 
Caricum. (From Carkus-, its inventor.) 
Can/cum. An ointment for cleansing ul- 
cotnpoaed of hellebore, lead, and can- 
thai ides. 

CARIES. (From carah, Chald) Rot- 
tenness, or mortification of the bones. 
(.aiu ma. The cassada bread. 
<'aiu\ a. A name formerly applied to 
the back bone. 

( ' lrium terra* Lime. 
CiniuLi, imii. A name of sarsaparilla 
root. 

CARLINA. (From Carolus, Charles the 
Great, or Charlemagne; because it was be- 
lieved thai in angel shewed it to him, and 
that, by the use of it, his army was preserv- 
ed from the plague.) Carline thistle. The 
name of a genus of plants in the L nnpsaii 
system. Class, Syngtnesia. Order. / 
gsttma xqna'is The officinal name of two 
kind-' cf pants. See Chamxmelon album 
and (?. riina p-nni/nifeta. 

Caklinw .'cavlis. The systematic name 
of tiie ehamemelon album. 

Caruna i.immi'eha Carduus pinea. 
Jxme Pine thistle. This plant i- the 
Jhractylis gummifera of Linnaeus. The 
root, when wounded, yields a milky, vis- 
cous juice, which concretes in ! o tenacious 
masses, at first whitish, resembling wax, 
when much bandied growing black ; it is 
said to be chewed with the same views as 
mastich. 

Cur/ine thistle. S e Chameleon album. 
Carlo Sarcto uadit. St Charles's 
roc I ; so called b\ the Spaniards, on ac- 
count of it- great virtue-. It is found in 
Mechoachan, a province in America. Its 
bark bath an aromatic flavour, with a bit- 
ter acrid taste. The root itself consists of 
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slender fibres. The bark is sudorific, and 
Strengthens the gums and stomach. 

CABMBN. (Averse; because charms 
usually consisted of a verse.) A charm ; an 
amulet. 

Cashes* (The Carmelite friars, Fr.) 
Carmelite water ; so named from its inven- 
tors ; composed of baum, lemon-peel, &.c. 

Car.minantia. See Carminatives. 

CARMINATIVES. (Carminativa, sc. 
medicamenia . !rom carmen, a verse or 
charm; because practitioners, in ancient 
times, ascribed their operation to a charm 
or encIuiVtitkivt.) A term applied to those 
subs'. ances which allay pain, and dispel 
flatulencies of the prima: vix. The princi- 
pal carminatives are the semina cardamom!, 
anisi et carui; olea essentialia cartii, anisi et 
juniperi; confoctio aromaSfca ; ptilvis aro- 
maiicus ; tiactura cardamomi; tinctura cin- 
namomi composita ; zinziber ; tonics, bit- 
teis, and astringents. 

Carnabadium. Caraway seed. 

CARNEY COLUMN.£.' The fleshy pil- 
lars or columns in the cavities of the heart. 
Sec Heart . 

Carntcuia. (Dim. of euro, cartas, the 
flesh ) The fleshy substance which sur- 
rounds the gums. 

Cantifoumis. (From caro, flesh, and 
forma, likeness ) (laving- the appearance 
of flesh. It is commonly applied to an ab- 
scess where the flesh surrounding the ori- 
fice is hardened and of a firm consistence. 

CARO Flesh. The red part or belly of 
amiioeie; alst the pulp of fruit. 

Ca;?o adnata. The recent swelled 
testicle. 

Carolina See Carlina. 

Caiiopi. The amomum verum. 

Cauoha. Tl)i name of a vessel that re- 
sjacnbles an urinal. 

Cauosis. S. e Carus. 

Cauota. See Daucus. 

CAiumnia! Aitri-'.iii.F.. See Curot'des. 

CAROTID ARTERY. (From itapu, 
to cause to sleep ; so called because, if 
tied wi* 1 ! a ligature, they cmise tlie animals 
to hi tose, and have the appearance 

of being asleep. TUe carotids are two 
considerable arteries thai proceed, one on 
each ^ide of the cervical vertebra;, to the 
head, to supply it with blood. The right 
carotid does not ar.se immediately from 
the arch of the aorta, but is given off 
from the arteria hmoniinata. The left 
arises from the arch of the aorta. Each 
carotid is divided into external and inter- 
nal, or that portion without and that with- 
in the cranium. The external gives off 
eight branches to the neck and face, viz. 
anterior:;!, the superior ihyroideal, the sub- 
lingual, the inferior maxillary, the exter- 
nal maxillary; posteriorly, the internal max- 
illary, the occipital, the external auditory, 
and the temporal. The internal carotid 
or cerebral artery, gives off four branches 
Within the cavity of the cranium ; the 
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anterior cerebral, the posterior, the < en 

artery of the optic nerve, and the internal 
orbital. 

Caiioum. The caraway seed. 
Carpasus. (So named «sr*(>x to mni 
'woDio-aa ■. because it makes the person who 
eats it appeal- as if he was asleep.) An 
herb, the juice of which was formerly call- 
ed opocarpason, opocarpathon, or opocal pa- 
son : according to Galen it resembles 
myrrh ; but is esteemed highly poison- 
ous. 

Cari'athjcus dalsamus. ()leum Ger- 
ma?iis. Carputhicum. This balsam is ob- 
tained both by wounding the young 
branches of the Pinus cembra pf Linnaeus : 
—folii's quinis, Levibus, and by boiling them. 
It is mostly diluted with turpentine, and 
comes to us in a very liquid and pellucid 
state, rather white. 

Carpentaria. (From Carpentarius. a 
carpenter ; and so named from its virtues 
in healing cuts and wounds made by a 
tool.) A vulnerary herb ; but not properly 
known what it is. 

Carphaleus. (From x.*g$a>, to exsiccate.) 
Hippocrates uses this word to mean dry, 
opposed to moist. 

Carphus. (From x.*.^»i, a straw.) In 
Hippocrates it signifies a mote, or any small 
substance. A pustule of the smallest kind. 
Also the herb fenugreek. 

Carfia. (From carpo, to pluck off, as 
lint L from linen cloth.) Lint. See Lint. 
Carpismus. The wrist. 

CARPOBALSAMUM. (From **§*■«, 
fruit, and @-J.x<r*fxov , balsam.) See Balsa- 
mum Gileadense. 

Carpologai. (From carpo, to pluck or 
ptfll gently.) Picking the clothes, as in 
dangerous fevers. 

CARPUS. (K^tcc, the wrist.) The 
wrist, or carpus. It is situated between the 
fore arm anil hand. See Hones. 

Carrol. See Daucus. # 

Carrot, candy. See Daucus Creticus- 

Carrot poultice. See Cataplasma dauci. 

CARTHAMUS- (From x*9*/ga>, to 
purge.) 1. The name of a genus ot plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Synsenesia. 
Order, Polygamia icr/ualis. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the saf- 
fron flower, Carthamus linctorins of Liuna:- 
HS : — foliis ovatis,inteipi:;, .•icrrato-aculeatis i 
called also Cnicus, Crocus Saracenicus, Car- 
thamum officinarum, Carduua sativus. The 
plant is cultivated in m :iiy places on ac- 
count of its flowers, which are used as a 
yellow die. The seeds, freed from their 
shells, have been celebrated as a gentle ca- 
thartic in a dose of one or two drachms. 
They are also supposed to be diuretic and 
expectorant ; particularly useful in humo- 
ral asthma, and similar complaints. The 
carthamus lanatus is considered in France, 
as a febrifuge and sudorilic. The dried 
flowers are frequently mixed with saflrjr , 
to adulterate it. 
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i torii 8. The systema- 
tic name of the saffloiter plant. See Car- 
thamut. 

CAHTHCilAirbl (From the Monks of 
thai order, w'.o lirst invented it.) A name 
of the precipitated sulphur of antimony. 

CARTILAGE, (Quasi carntlago ; from 
., c(ir?ii», flc-h.) A white elastic, glis- 
tering substance, growing- to bones, and 
commonly called gristle. Cartilages are 
divid. ,!. by anat' mi ts into obducent, 
whicii cover the moveable articulations of 
bones ; inter-articutar, whicn arc situated 
between the articulations, and uniting car- 
til.iges, which unite one bone with another. 
Their use is to lubricate the articulations of 
bones, and to connect some bones by an 
immoi ble connexion, 

CAKTILU;0 ANNULARIS. See Car. 
tilaoo cricoidea. 

CARTILAGO ARYTiENOIDEA. See 
Larvnx. 

CARTILAGO CRICOIDEA. The cri- 
coid cartilage belongs* to the larynx, and 
is situated between the thyroid and aryte- 
noid cartilages and the trachea, it consti- 
tutes, as it were, the basis of the many 
annular ca-tilagesof the trachea. 

CARTILAGO ENS1FORMIS. Cartila- 
go xyphoidea Ensiform cartilage. A car- 
tilage ohaped somewhat like a sword or 
dagger, attached to the lowermost part of 
the sternuYn.just at the pit of the stomach. 

Carthago scutifohmis. See Thyroid 
cartilage. 

( ' v iiti lago TimioiiiEA. See Thyroid car- 
ti: 

Cahtii.ago xyphoidka. See Cartilago 
ensiformis. 

CARUl (Caruia, Arabian.) The cara- 
Wa\ urn. 

CA RUM. (Kx^cc ■. so named from Carta, 
a province of Asia.] The caraway. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. 

2. Th< pharmacopoeial name of the ca- 
raway plant. It is also called Carvi Cu- 
minum pratense. Caros. Caruon. And is 
the Carum earui of Linnseus. The seeds 

well known to have a pleasant spicy 
smell, and a warm aromatic taste ; and, on 
this account, are used for various econo- 
mical purposes. They arc esteemed to be 
carminative, cordial, and stomachic, and 
recommended in dyspepsia, flatulencies, 
and other symptoms attending hystercal 
and hypochondriacal disorders. An essen- 
tial oil and distilled water are directed to be 
prepared from them by the London college. 

Caiii'm (Ann. The systematic name 
for the plant whose seeds are called cara- 
im. 

CARUNCLE. (I)imtnutive of cam, 
fle>h.) Carvncwla. A little fleshy excres- 
cence ; as the carunculae myrtiformes, ca- 
runculie lachrymales, &c. 



CARUNCULA LACIIRYMALIS. A 

long coiKiidal gland, red externally, si- 
tuated in the internal canthus of each eye, 
the union of the eyelids. It ap 
pears to be formed of numerous sebaceous 
glands, from whicii many small hairs grow. 
The hardened smegma observable in this 
part of the eye in the morning, is separated 
by this canuncle. 

Cauuxcul.t? cuticulares alje. The 
nymph x. 

CxnvycvLm mamimillaiies. The extre- 
mities of the tubes in the nipple. 

CARUNCULA MYRTIFORMES. When 
the hymen has been lacerated by attrition, 
there remains in this place two, three, or 
four caruncles, which have received the 
name of myrtiform. 

Cardnccls -tapillares. The pro- 
tuberances within the pelvis of the kidney, 
formed by the papillous substance of the 
kidney. 

Carunculosa ischuria. A suppres- 
sion of urine, from caruncles in the ure- 
thra. 

Caruon. See Carum. 

Carus. (Ka§oc: from nag*, the head, as 
being the pari affected.) Caros. Carosie- 

1. Insensibility and sleepiness, with quiet 
respiration. 

2. A profound sleep, without fever. A 
lethargy. 

3. The name of the caraway-seed. 
Carva. The cassia lignea. 
Caryedon. (From x.x$vx, a nut.) Ca- 

rydon. A sort of fracture, where the bone 
is broken into small pieces, like the shell 
of a cracked nut. 

Caridost. See Caryedon. 

C artocostixum. (From Mevcv, the ca- 
ryophyllus, and xorffoc, cdhiposed of the 
costus.) An electuary, named from its in- 
gredients. 

CARYOPHYLLATA. (From k^vo^vk- 
xev, the caryophj litis ; so named because it 
smells like the caryophyllus, or clove July 
flower.) Herba benedicta. Caryophyllus 
vulgaris. Garyophilla. Janamunda. Avens, 
or herb bennet. The root of this plant, 
Geum urbanum of Linnjcus -.—Jloribus erec- 
tis, fructibus globosis vitlosis, aristis uncina- 
tis nuths, foliis lyratis, has been employed 
as a gentle styptic, corroborant, and sto- 
machic. It has a mildly austere, somewhat 
aromatic taste, and a very pleasant smell, 
of the clove kind. It is also esteemed, on 
the continent, as a febrifuge. 

Caryopiiyleoides cohtex. See Culi- 
lawan. 

CARYOPHYLLUS. (K*§i/os»i/xaov : from 
jt5t|uov, a nut, and <tvx\cv, a leaf; so named 
because it smells like the leaves of the me- 
dian nut, or clove-tree.) The clove-tree. 

The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxsn system. Class, Poiyandria. Or- 
der, Monagitnia. 

CARYOPHYLLUM AROMATICUM. 
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The clove. The tree which affords this 
spice is the Eugenia carynphytlata of Wilde- 
now, which prows in the Past Indies, the 
Molucca.--, &.c The clove is the unetpand- 
ed Hewer, or rather the cl}X;.it has a 
strong 1 agreeable sin. II, and a bitterish, 
hot, not very puny i. , taste The oil of 
cloves, commonly met with in the shops, 
and received from the Dutch, is highly 
acrimonious, and sophisticated. Clove is 
accounted die hottest and most acrid of the 
aromatics ; and, by acting as a powerful 
stimulant to tne muscular fibres, may, in 
some cases of atonic gout, paralysis, &c. 
supersede most others of the aromatic 
class ; and the" foreign oil, by its great ac- 
rimony, is also well adapted for several ex- 
ternal purposes : it is directed by several 
pharmacopoeias, and the clore itself enters 
many officinal preparations. 

CAKYOPHYLLUM RUI3RUM. Tuni- 
ca. Vetonica. Betonica. Coronaria. Cu- 
ryophillis hortensis. Clove pink. Clove 
gilliflower. Clove July flower. This fra- 
grant plant, Dianthus caryophyllus of Lio- 
nxus : — .foribns solitariis, squamis calycinis 
subovatis, brevissimis, corollis crenatis, grows 
wild in several parts of England ; but the 
flowers, which are pharmaceutical^ em- 
ployed, are usually produced in gardens : 
they have a pleasant aromatic smell, some- 
what allied to that of clove spice : their 
taste is bitterish and sub-adstringent. 
These flowers were formerly in extensive 
use, but are now merely employed in form 
of syrup, as a useful and pleasant vehicle 
for other medicines. 

Caryophyl.us aromaticcs Americanus. 
The piper Jamaicensis. 

Caryophyllus hortensis. The carvo- 
phyllum rubrum. 

Caryophyllus vulgaris. The caryo- 
phyllata. 

Caryotis. (From nxguw, a nut.) Ca- 
ryota. | Galen uses this word to mean a su- 
perior sort of dates, of the shape of a nut. 

C\SCARILLA. (Dim. of cascara, the 
bark, or shell. Span.) Chocarilla Elu- 
theria. Eluieria. The tree that affords the 
cascarilla bark, is the Croton cascarilla of 
Linnaeus. The hark comes to us in quills, 
covered upon the outside with a rough, 
whitish matter, and brownish on the inner 
side, exhibiting, when broken, a smooth, 
close, blackish brown surface. It has a 
lightly agreeable smell, and a moderately 
bitter taste, accompanied with a considera- 
ble aromatic warmth. It is a very excel- 
lent tonic, adstringent, and stomachic, and 
is deserving of a more general use than it 
has hitherto met with. 

Caschu. See Catechu. 

Cashew nut See Anacardium occidentals, 

Cashoo. An aromatic drug of Hindos- 
tan, said to possess pectoral virtues. 

Casia. See Cassia. 

Casminabis, The cassamunia of Bengal. 
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Cassa. (Arab.) The thorax, or breast. 

Cassada. S e Cassava. 

Cassamum. The fruit of the balsam 
tree. 

CASSAVA. Cassada. Cacavi. Cas- 
sare. Pain de Madagascar. Ricinus minor. 
JManiot. Yucca. Maniibar. Jlipi. Aipi- 
ma coxera. Aipipoca. Janipha. The 
plant so called is the Jatropha manihot of 
Linnaeus. The leaves are boiled, and eaten 
as we do spjnage. The root abounds with 
amilkv juice, and every part, when raw, 
is a fatal poison. It is remarkable that the 
poisonous quality is destroyed by heat: 
hence the juice is boiled with meat, pepper, 
&c. into a wholesome soup, and what re- 
mains after expressing the juice, is formed 
into cakes, or meal, the principal food of 
the inhabitants. This plan', w hich is a 
native of three quarters of the w >rld, is one 
of the most advantageous gifts of Pro- 
vidence, entering into the composition of 
innumerable preparations of an economiael 
nature. 

Cassada roots yield a great quantity of 
starch, called tapioca, exported in little 
lumps by the Brazilians, and now well 
known to us as die for sick and weakly 
persons. 

Cassada. See Cassara. 

CASSIA. (From the Arabic fcatsia, 
which is from kaisa, to tear off; so called 
from the act of stripping the bark from the 
tree.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnaean system. Class, Decandritt. 
Order, Monogynia. Cassia and Seneca be- 
long to ihis genus. See Cassia Jistnlaris, 
and Senna. 

CASSIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Clove 
bark tree. The bark of this tree, Myrtus 
caryophyilata of 1 i naeus : — peduncuHs tri- 
fido-multifloris, folds ovatis, is a warm aro- 
matic, of the smell of clovespice, but 
weaker, and with a little admixture of the 
cinnamon flavour. It may be used with the 
same views as cloves, or cinnamon. 

Cassia fistula. The systematic name 
of the purging cassia. See Cassia fistidaris. 

CASSIA FISTULA RIS. Cassia nigra. 
Cassia fistula. Alexandrina. Chaiarxam- 
bur. Carina. Cassia solutiva. I'lai. Xiein. 
Purging cassia. This tree, Cassia fistula of 
Linnaeus -.—foliis quinquejugis ovatus acumi- 
natis glabris, petwlis eglandulatis, is a na- 
tive of both Indies. The pods of the East- 
India cassia are of less diameter, smoother, 
and afford a blacker, sweeter, and more 
grateful pulp, than those winch are brought 
from the West-Indies. Those pods winch 
are the heaviest, and in which the seeds do 
not rattle on being shaken, are commonly 
the best, and contain the most pulp, which 
is the part medicinally employed, and to be 
obtained in the manner described in the 
pharmacopoeias. The best pulp is of a 
bright shining black colour, and of a sweet 
taste, with a slight degree of aciditv. It 
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has been long 1 used as a laxative medicine, 
and being gentle in its operation, and sel- 
dom disturbing the bowels, is well adapted 
to children, and to delicate or pregnant 
women. Adults, however, find it of little 
.effect, unless taken in a very large dose, 
as an ounce or more; and, therefore, to 
them this pulp is rarely given, but usually 
conjoined with some of the brisker purga- 
tives. The officinal preparation of this 
drug, is the confectio cassia: ; it is also an in- 
gredient in the confectio sennac. 

i- wmmkvmh. The pulp of cas- 
sia. 

CASSLE FLORES. What are called 
cassia flowers in the shops, are the flowers 
ol tli" true cinnamon tree, l.aurus cinnamo- 
mum of Linnaeus. They possess aromatic 
and adstringent virtues, and may be suc- 
cessfully employed in decoctions, &c. in 
all cases where cinnamon is recommended. 
See CinnamomuM, 

CASSIA LIGNEA. Cortex canelLe 
Malabarica. Cassia lignea Malabarica. Xi/lo- 
catsia. Canella .Malabarica et Javensis. Kar- 
•va. Canella Cubana. Arbor Juduica. Cassia 
canella. CanelHfera Malabarica. Cortex 
rrassior. Cinnamnmum Malabaricum. Cu- 
Khacha eanela, Wild cinnamon-tree. Ma- 
labar cinnamon-tree, or cassia lignea tree. 
Cassia lignea is the bark of the L'auHts cas- 
sia of Linnaeus : — foliis triplinerviie lanceola- 
li::, whose leaves are called folia malabathri 
in the shops. The bark and leaves abound 
with the flavour of .cinnamon-, for winch 
they may be substituted j but in much 
larger doses, :.i they are considerably 
weaker. 

la, purging . See Cassia jisttilaris. 

Cassia sknna. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords senna. See 
Senna. 

<'isM/t l'l'Li'i. See Cassia fistularis. 

Cassob. An obsolete term for kali. 

Casjoleta. Warm fumigations described 
■<\ Marcellus. 

Casso&ada. Sugar. 

Cassvmmuntar. O'C uncertain deri- 
vation, perhaps Indian.) Casurmmar. Cap- 
mind. Rtsagon. Bengali Indorum. The 
root, occasionally exhibited under one of 
these names, is brought from the East In- 
dies. It comes over in irregular slices of 
various tonus, some cut transversely, others 
longitudinally. The cortical part ib marked 
with circles of a du-kv browh colour: the 
internal part is paler, ami unequally yellow. 
It possesses moderately warm, bitter, and 
aromatic qualities, and a smelt like 

it is recommended in hysterical, epileptic, 
and paralytic affections 

CAS-TANEA. {Caatanea±**f*rw : from 
Cattana, a city iii Thessaly, whence they 
were brought.) Lopima. Mota. Glans 
/'icoji/irasti. Jupiter's acorn, and 
Sardinian acorn. The common chesnut. 
The fruit of this plant, Fagus casr.r 



Linnaeus -.—foliis lanceolatis, acuminato-ser- 
ratcs, subtus nudis, are much esteemed as 
an article of luxury, after dinner. Toasting 
renders them more easy of digestion; but, 
notwithstanding, they must be considered 
as improper for weak stomachs. They are 
moderately nourishing, as containing sugar, 
and much farinaceous substance. 

Castakba EaviNA. The horse-chesnut, 
See Hippocastanum. 

Castanea Jlore albo. Coffee. 
Cabtle-leod waters. A sulphureous 
spring in Rosshire, celebrated for the cure 
of cutaneous diseases and foul ulcers. 

Castor fiber. The generic name of 
the beaver. See Castoreum ftussicum. 
Castor, See Castoreum Jiussicum. 
Castor oil. See Ricinus. 
Castor, Russian. See Castoreum Russi- 
cum. 

CASTOREUM RUSSICUM. {Casta- 
reum, from x-ar&'g, the beaver, quasi 
>»ra>§ ; from >«r»g, the belly ; because of 
the largeness of its belly ; or d castrando, 
because he is said to castrate himself in or- 
der to escape the hunters.) Castoreum. Rus- 
sian castor. A peculiar concrete substance, 
obtained from the Castor fiber of Lin- 
naeus, or beaver, an amphibious quadruped 
inhabiting some parts of Prussia, Russia, 
Germany, he. ; but the greatest number of 
these animals is met with in Canada. The 
name of castoreum is given to two bags., 
.situated in the inguinal regions of the male 
beaver, which contain a very odorous sub- 
stance, soft, and almost fluid when recently- 
cut from the animal, but which dries, and 
assumes a resinous consistence in process of 
time. This substance has an acrid, bitter 
and a nauseous taste ; its smell is strong, 
aromatic, and even foetid. It is used medi- 
cinally, as a powerful antispasmodic in 
hysterical and hypochondriacal affections, 
and in convulsions, in doses of from 10 to 
o0 grains. It has also been successfully 
administered in epilepsy and tetanus. It 
is occasionally adulterated \\ ith dried blood, 
gum-ammoniacum, or galbanum, mixed 
with a little of the powder of castor, and 
some quantity of the fat of the beaver. 

Castorium. See Castoreum Russi- 
an m. 

CASTRATION 1 . Celotomia. Orchoto- 
mia. A chirurgical operation, by which a 
is retnoi ed from the body. 

Castrensis. (From casfra, a camp.) A 
;i ..] applied to those diseases with which 
soldiers, encamped in marshy places, are 
afflicted. 

C ata basis. (From ictrcibouv'j-, (to de- 
scend.) A descent or operation down- 
wards. 

Catabibasis. (From nxruCiCat^u, to cause 
to descend.) An exclusion, or expulsion 
of the humours downwards. 

Catabt.ackvsis. (From znjfwxw*, to 
he useless.) Hippocrates uses this word 
\ i 
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to signify carelessness $nd neg] 

attendance on, and administration to the 

sick 

Catableva. (From x.xTxZx\\a>, to throw 
round.) The outermost fillet, which se- 
cures die rest of the band; g-es. 

Gatabroitchksis (Froin te£la,, and ftptryxjK 
the throat ; or xxlxfyoyx'fa, . to swallow.) 
The act of swallowing. 

Catacum*. (From xxlxxxton, to burn.) 
A bum, Oi scaid. 

Catacavsis. (From Kxlax.ua>, to burn.) 
The act rrf combustion, or burning. 

Cataceclimenus. (From kxIxxaivo/xxi, 
to lie down.) Keeping the bed, from the 
violence of a disease. 

Catacecramen us. (From xxIxk^xwu/ui, 
to reduce to small particles.)- Broken into 
small pieces. It is used of fractures. 

Catacerastica- (From kx1ax(^xvvj(xi, 
to mix together.) Medicines which ob- 
tund the acrimony of humours, by mixing 
with them and reducing them. 

Catachetdesis. (From Kxlxyxii'xm, to 
indulge in delicacies.) A gluttonous in- 
dulgence in sloth and delicacies, to the ge- 
neration of diseases. 

Catachrystox. (From uxlx^tv, to 
anoint.) An unguent, or ointment. 

Catachrysma. An ointment. 

Cataclasts. ( From x.xlxx\xa>, to break, 
or distort.) Distorted eyelids. 

Catacleis. (From x-xlx, beneath, and 
x.xw, the clavicle.) The subclavicle, or 
first rib, which is placed immediately un-, 
der the clavicle. 

Cataclines. (From xxlxxxivai, to lie 
down.) One who, by disease, is fixed to 
his bfd. 

Cat\cltsis. (From xxlxxxtva, to lie 
down.) A lying down. It means also in- 
curvation. 

Cataclysma. (From xxlxxxufr, to wash.) 
A clyster 

Cataclysm us. (From xsfimixufa, to 
wash.) An embrocation. A dashing of 
water upon any part. 

Catachremnos. (From xxlx, and y.gufx- 
vof, a precipice.) Hippocrates means, by 
th's word, a swoln and inflamed throat, 
from the exuberance of the parts. 

CATAcnusis. (From xxlxxgace, to drive 
back.) A repulsion of hum mrs. 

Catadottlesis. (From xxlxJ'xxou>, to 
enslave.) The subduing of passions, as in 
a phrensy, or fever. 

Catsgizesis. (From xx1cuyi?m, to re- 
pel) A revulsion or rushing back of hu- 
mours, or wind in the intestines. 

Cat^onesis. (From xxIxiovm, to irri- 
gate.) Irrigation by a plentiful affusion 
of liquor on some part of-the body. 

Cataoma. (From xxlx, and <xyu>, to 
break.) A fracture. Gnlen says a s 
of the bone is called catagma, and elcos is 
a solution of the continuity of he flesh : 
that when it happens to a cartilage, it has 
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no name, though Hippocrates calls it ca- 
tagma. 

Catasmatka. (From xxlxy/x*, a frac- 
ture.) Cataginatics. ItemedieB proper 
for cementing broken .bones, or \fi promote 
a callus. 

Catagoge. (From xxlxyo/xcu, to abide.) 
The seat or region of a disease or part. 

Catagyiosis. (From xxlayvio/b, to de- 
bilitate.) An imbecility and enervation 
of the strength and limbs. 

CATALEFS1S. (From xxlxhxfxGxvw, 
to seize, to hold.) Catnche. Catochut. 
Congelatio. Delentio. Encaialepsis ,■ <nd 
by Hippocrates uphania; by \ntigebes 
anaudiii; by Csdius Aureiianus appre/ienrio, . 
oppi-esnio ; comprehensio. Jipoph-x\a catalep- 
tica of Cullen. A sudden suppression of 
motion and sensation the body remaining 
in the same posture that it was in when 
seized. 

Dr. Cullen says, he has never seen the 
catalepsy except when counterfeited ; and 
is of opinion, that many of those cases re- 
lated by other authors, have also been 
counterfeited. It is said to come on sud- 
denly, being only preceded by some lan- 
guor of body and mind, and to return by 
paroxysms. The patients are said to be for 
some minutes, sometimes (though rarely) 
for some hours, deprived of their senses, and 
all power of voluntary motion ; but con- 
stantly retaining the position in which 
they were first seized, whether lying or 
sitting; and if the limbs be put into any 
other posture during the fit, they will keep 
the posture in which they are placed. 
When they recover from the paroxysm, 
they remember nothing of what passed 
during the time of it, but are like persons 
awakened out of a sleep. 

Catai.otica. (From xxlxxoxm, to grind 
down ) Medicines to soften and make 
smooth the rough edges and crust of cica- 
trices. 

Catalysis. {Karxxua-i; : from xxrxxva, 
to dissolve or destroy.) It signifies a palsy, 
or such a resolution as happens before the 
death of the patient.; also that dissolution 
which constitutes death. 

Catamarasmus. (From xxlxux^xtvce, to 
grow thin.) An emaciation, or resolution 
of tumours. 

Catamassesis. (From xxlct/xxa-o-o/xxt, to 
manducate ) The grinding of the teeth, 
and biting of the tongue; so common in 
epileptic persons. 

CATAMEXIA. (From **7a, according 
to, and /xnv the monih.) JHevsee. The 
monthly discharge of blood from the uterus 
of females, between the ages of 14 and. 
45. M.my have questioned whether the 
catamenial discharge arose from a mere 
rupture of vessels, or whether it was owing 
to a secretory action. There can be little 
d :ubt of the truth of the latter. The secre- 
tory orgaa is composed of the arterial 
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v< ssels silii ited in the fundus of the uterus, 
'l'lit- dissection of womt n who have died 
daring the time of their menstruating, 
proves this. Sometimes, though very rare- 
ly, women, during' pregnancy, menstruate; 
■ n this happens, the discharge takes 
place from the arterial vessels of the, va- 
gina. During pregnancy and lactation, 
Win ii the person is in good health, the ca- 
tamenia, for the most part, cease to do*. 
Tin quantity a female menstruates »t each 
tunc, is very varied; depending on climate, 
and a variety of other circumstance .;. [t 
is commonly, in England, from five to six 
ounces : it rarely exceeds eight. Its dura- 
tion is from three to lour, and sometimes, 
though rarely, five days. With respect to 
the nature of the discharge, it differs very 
much from pure hlood ; it never coagulated 
but is .sometimes grumoiis, and membranes 
like the decidua are formed in difficult 
menstruations: in some women it always 
smells rank and peculiar; in others ft is 
inodorous. The use of this monthly secre- 
tion i- to render the uterus fit for the con- 
ception and nutrition of the foetus; there- 
fore girls rarely conceive before the cata- 
liu nia appear, and women rarely *fter their 
enlire cessation; but very easily soon after 
mi nstruation. 
( ' it a N v n c b. Succory. 
Cataniphthis." (From Kd7*Wflr7», to 
wash.) Washed, or scoured. It is used 
by Hippocrates of a diarrhoea washed and 
cleansed by boiled milk. 

Uvi v nil B ma. (From x.*]a.vlK*ci:, to pour 
upon.) A lotion by infusion of wale,-, or 
medicated fluids. 

Catan ilksis. A medicated fluid. 
Cat LPA8MA. (From .wx<rau>, to sprinkle.) 
Catapiistum. Conspersio. Epipaatotu Pus- 
ma sympa&mata. Asperaio, si spermines. 
flu ancient Creek physicians meant by this, 
any dry medicine reduced to powder, to be 
sprinkled on the body. Their various uses 
may be seen in Paulus of Egma, lib. vii. 
cap. xiii. 

O&tapausis. (From xvOzrauu*, to rest, or 
■ ease.) That rest or cessation from pain 
which proceeds from the resolution of un- 
easy tumours. 

<"'u vpklt'k.s. (From koIjl, against, and 
a*A7», a sheild.) This word means a sling, 
agranudo, or battery; and is also used to 
signifj the medicine which heals the wounds 
and bruises made by such an instrument. 

( ' crw uoiiA.- (From it3tT^«§«, to make 
sleepy.) Co '■num. A preterna- 

tural propensity to sleep. A mild apoplexy . 
i MiTiiu.TicA. Apoplexy from 

gout. 

,., IOU a ..'MA. Sanguineous apo- 

plexv , 

Cataphoba iMMiii mmi, v. A lethargy 
in eruptive diseases 

PHOBA llIDi;j» 'U'liu- 

•pop! 



Cataph ha scoiuii'ii^ -. Apoplectic 
symptoms in scurvy. 

iphora ti.mou. A lethargic dispo- 
sition. 

Qatapbtiacta ( From x*7 j-3>£u.?<rm, to for.- 
tify.) A inn age on the thur. x. 

CATAPLAS MA . ( From k^wikhmu, to 
.spread like aplaister.) A pouitice. The 
following ■ the most useful. 

Cataplasma am vims. This appication 
was formerly used to inflammation of the 
Cyes, which was kept up from weakness of 
tin- vessels; it is now seldom used, a solu- 
tion of alum being mostly substituted. 

Cataplasma ACETOsas. .Sorrel poultice; 
>v. Acetosa:, ibj. To b< beaten in a mor- 
tar into pulp. A good application to scor- 
butic ulc ) , 

Cataplasma asjiATrr.ii. See Catapluvnv 
fermenti. 

Cataplasma chit::. Hemlock poul- 
tice.^. Uerb<e cicutae exfoliats, ^jj, \qune 
fontatia:, ibjj. To be boiled till only a pint 
remains, When as much linseed meal as ne- 
cessary is to be added. This is an excellent 
application to many cancerous and scrophu- 
lous ulcers, and other malignant ones ; Fre- 
quently producing great diminution of the 
pain of such diseases, and improving their 
appeaiunce. Jiistamond preferred the herb 
fresh bruised. 

Cataplasma cuimini. This is a warm 
and stimulating poultice, and was formerly 
much used as an irritating antiseptic appli- 
cation to gangrenous ulcers, and the like. 
It is now seldom ordered. 

Cataplasma daxjci. Carrot poultice, k. 
Radicis dauci recentis, Ifoj. Bruize it in a 
mortar into pulp. Some, perhaps with rea- 
son, recommend the carrots to be first boil- 
ed. The carrot poultice is employed as an 
application to ulcerated cancers, scrophu- 
l.ms sores of an irritable kind, and various 
inveterate malignant ulcers. 

Cataplasma kkhmlsti. Ye <t cataplasm. 
Take of flour a pound ; yest half a pint. 
.Mix and exopseto a gentle heat, until the 
mixture begins to rise. This is a celebra- 
ted application in cases of sloughing and 
mortification. 

Cataplasma lint. Linseed poultice, %. 
Farina lini, ifcss. Aqux ferventis, lb jss. 
The powder is to be gradually sprinkled in- 
to the water, while they are quickly blend- 
ed together with a spoon. This is the best 
and most convenient of all emollient poul- 
tices for common cases, and has, in a great 
measure, superseded the bread and milk 
on?, so much in use formerly. 

cataplasma lithabgxri acetati. £. 
Aqux lithargyri acetati, ,^i. Aquae distill. 
Ibj. Mies par.is, q. s. Misce. Practitioners 
who place much confidence in the virtues 
of lead, often use this poultice in cases of 
inflammation. 
Cataplasma turners marixi. This is 
pared by bruizing a quantity of the 
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marine plant, commonly called sea-tang, 
which is afterwards to be applied by way 
Q f a poultice. Its chief use is in cases of 
scrophula, white swellings, and glandular 
tumours more especially. When this vege- 
tlabe cannot be obtained in its recent state, 
a common poultice of sea-water and oat- 
meal has been substituted by the late Mr- 
Hunter, and other surgeons of eminence. 

Cat Art, asm a sjnapeos. See Gplupla&ma 
sitwpis. 

Cataplasma siNAris. Mustard cata- 
plasm. Take of Mustard-seed, linseed, of 
each powdered half a pound ; boiling vine- 
gar, as much as is sufficient. Mix until it 
acquires the consistence of a cataplasm. 

Cataplexis. (From wwo-iru, to strikp.) 
Any sudden stupefaction, or deprivation of 
sensation, in any of the members, or organs. 

Cataposis. (From k*ts«w», to swallow 
down.) According to Aretaeus, it signifies 
the instruments of deglutition. Hence also 
catapotium. 

Catapoticm. (K*t*wot/9v) A pill. 

Catapstxis (From 4%*. to refrige- 
rate.) A refrigeration without shivering, 
either universal, or of some, particular part. 
A chilliness, or, as Vogel defines it, an un- 
easy sense of cold in a muscular or cutane- 
ous part. 

Cataptosis. (From ;uw«wwt&), to fall 
down.) It implies such a falling down as 
happens in apoplexies ; or the spontaneous 
falling down of a paralytic limb. 

Cataputia. (From »*7swi/9a>, to have 
an ill savour ; or from the Italian,«c</eo/wzza, 
which has the same meaning; so named 
from its foetid smell.) Spurge. 

Cataputia jwajok. See Jiicinus. 

Cataputia mixoh. The plant so called 
in the pharmacopoeias, is the Euphorbia 
lathyris ; nmbella, quadrifida, dichotoma, fo- 
liis oppositis integerrimis, of Linnaeus. The 
seeds possess purgative properties ; but if 
exhibited in an over dose, prove drastic and 
poisonous ; a quality peculiar to all the 
euphorbia. 

CATAliACT. (Cataract a ,• from Kx.ru- 
g-zra-w, to confound or disturb ; because the 
sense of vision is confounded, if not destroy- 
ed.) The Caligo lentis of'Cullen. 

Hippocrates calls it ytowxaft*. Galen, 
vra%y (acl. The Arabians, gutta opaca. 
Celsus, suffusio. A species of blindness, 
arising almost always from an opacity of 
the crystalline lens, or its capsule, pre- 
venting the rays of light passing to the op- 
tic nerve. * It commonly begins with a 
dimness of sight ; and this generally con- 
tinues a considerable lime before any opa- 
city can be observed in the lens. As the 
disease advances, the opacity becomes 
sensible, and the patient imagines there are 
particles of dust, or moti-s, upon the eye, 
-or »n the air, which are called muses voli- 
:antes. This opacity gradually increases till 
-he person either becomes entirely blind, or 
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can merely distinguish light from darkness. 
The disease commonly comes on rapidly, 
though sometimes its progress is slow and 
gradual. From a transparent state, it changes 
to a perfectly white, or light gray colour. In 
some very rare instances, a black cataract 
is found. The consistence also varies, be- 
ing at one time hard, at another entirely 
dissolved. When the opake lens is either 
more indurated than in the natural state, or 
retains a tolerable degree of firmness, the 
case is termed, a finn or hard cataract. 
When the substance of the lens seems to be 
converted into a whitish or other kind of 
fluid, lodged in the capsule, the case is de- 
nominated a milky ovjluid cataract. When 
the substance is of a midline consistence, 
neither hard nor fluid, but about as con- 
sistent as a thick jelly, or curds, the case 
is named a soft or caseous cataract. When 
the anterior or posterior layer of the crys- 
talline capsule becomes opake, after the 
lens itself has been removed from this little 
membranous sac, by a previous operation, 
the affection is named a secondary membra- 
nous cataract. There are many other dis- 
tinctions made by authors. Cataract is 
seldom attended with pain ; sometimes, 
however, every exposure to light creates 
uneasiness, owing probably to the inflam- 
mation at the bottom of the eye. The real 
cause of cataract is not yet well under- 
stood. Numbers of authors consider it 
as proceeding from a preternatural con- 
traction of the vessels of the lens, arising 
from some external violence, though more 
commonly from some internal and occult 
cause. The cataract is distinguished from 
gutta serena, by the pupils in the latter be- 
ing never affected with light, and from no 
opacity being observed in the lens It is 
distinguished from hypopyon, staphyloma, 
or any other disease in the fore part of ||i 
eye, by the evident marks which th^se af- 
fections produce, as well as by the pain at- 
tending their beginning. But it is difficult 
to determine when the opacity is in the 
lens, or in its capsule. If the retina 
(which is an expansion of the optic nerve in 
the inside of the eye) be not diseased, vision 
may, in most cases, be restored, by either 
depressing the diseased lens, or extracting 
it enterely, which is termed couching. 

Cataiihheuma. (From ncClttetta, to flow 
from.) A catarrh, or defiuxion of hu- 
mours. 

Catahrhexis. (From xeflueptyvvai, to 
pour out.) A violent and copious eruption, 
or effusion, joined with kmajoc: it is a co- 
pious evacuation from the belly, and some- 
times alone it is of the same signification. 
In Vogel's Nosology, it is defined, a dis- 
charge of pure blood from the intestines, 
such as takes place in dysentery. 

Catahkh(ecus. (From kuIx^im, to flow 
from.) A word applied to diseases, pro- 
ceeding from a discharge of phlegm. 
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CATABHIfOl'A rilYMATA. (Krf.TtfggW* stw- 

>iti.) Tubercles tending downward ; or, 

is Galen relates, those that have their apex 
on a depending part. 

CATARRHOPOB miisiis, (Ko.t*<j§o3"oc VK- 
tos.) A remis ion of the disease, or its de- 
.iid opposed to Die paroxysm. 

CATAItlUIUS. (From intln^ta, to 

Row down.) Coryza. A catarrh. An m- 
creased secretion ot" mucus from the mem- 
branei of the nose, fauces, and bronchia;, 
with fever, and attended with sneezing, 
cough, thirst, lassitude, and want of appe- 
tite. 1 1 is a genus of disease in the class 
, and order piojluvia, of Cullen. 

There are two species of catarrh, viz. ca> 
tarrhuB dfrigare, which is very common, 
and is called a cold in the head; and catar- 
rhal a contagione, the influenza, which 
sometimes seizes a whole city. Catarrh is 
also symptomatic of several other diseases. 
Hence we have the catarrhus rulwolosus ,- 
tussis variolosa, verminosa, cakulosa, phthi- 
tica, hysterica, J dentitionc, gravidarum, me- 
tuUicolarum, &c. 

Catarrbus a niH.oitK. Catarrh from 
cold. 

Catarrbus iii:r.uNsuLA\L*s. Mumps, or 
• ■yuanche parotidsea. 

Catarrbus a cohtagio. The influ- 

'ii.'. i. 

Catariihus suffocativus. The croup, 
or cynanche trachealis. 

Catarbbus vrsicjb. Strangury, with 
discharge of mucus. 

Cat lrtisuus. (From xulaglifr, to make 
perfect.) According to Galen, it is a trans- 
lation of a bone from a preternatural to its 
natural situation. 

< 'at is \ lie i. (From k*]j. and <r*e£, flesh.) 
The same as Anasarca. 

C v tasiikstis. (From k«7o, and o-Smvpi, 
to extinguish.) The resolution of tumours 
without suppuration. 

Catascba8Mus. (From itx]*o-%*.£ai, to 
Bcarify.) Scarification. 

Cataskisis. (From «»7a, and <ruoo, to 
shake.) A concussion. 

Cataspasma. (From k-xIxtttooi, to draw 
backwards.) A revulsion or retraction of 
humours, or parts. 

CjrrASTAQHOs, (From «<t*, and ?*£», to 
distil.) This is the name which the Greeks, 
in the time of Celsus, had for a distillation. 

C v fAST u.Ticrs. (From x*Ta(J-TSA*.&>, to 1"C - 

strain, or ttvjm, to contract.) It signifies 
styptic, astringent, repressing. 

Catastasis. (KawcTJinc.) The consti- 
tution, state, or condition of any thing. 

Catatasis. (From tuHdham, to extend.) 
In Hippocrates it means the extension of a 
fractured limb, or a dislocated one, in or- 
der to replace it. Also the actual replacing 
it in a proper situation. 

CataXis. (From >(■*]*■)<», to break.) A 
fracture. Also a division of parts by an 
ijistrument. 



Catechomexus. (From y.-Hiym, to re- 
sist.) Resisting and making ineffectual 
the remedies which ha^ been applied or 
given. 

CATECHU. Catechu. It is said, that, in 
the Japanese language, kate signifies a tree, 
andc/iH, juice ) Terra Jupoitica. Japan earth. 
Anexlractprepared in India, itwas supposed 
till lately, from the juice of the Mimosa ca- 
techu ot'L;unxus : — spirdt stipularibus, foliis 
bipinnatis ?nuttijugis, glandulis partialium 
singulis, spicis axillavibus geminis seu tends 
peduncitlatis ; by boiling the wood and eva- 
porating the decoction by the heal of the 
sun. Hut the shrub is now ascertained to be 
an acacia, and is termed Acacia catechu. 
In its purest state, it is a dry, pulver- 
able substance, outwardly of a reddish co- 
lour, internally of a shining dark brown, 
tinged with a reddish hue ; in the mouth it 
discovers considerable adstringency, suc- 
ceeded by a sweetish mucilaginous taste. 
It may be advantageously employed for 
most purposes where an aostringent is in- 
dicated, and is particularly useful in «1 vine 
fluxes, where astringents are required. 
Besides this, it is employed also in uterine 
profluvia, in laxity and debility of the vi- 
cera in general ; and it is an excellent topi- 
cal adstringent, when suffered to dissolve 
leisurely in the mouth, for laxities and ulce- 
rations of the gums, aphthous ulcers in the 
mouth, and similar affections. This ex- 
tract is the basis of several formulae in our 
pharmacopeias, particularly of a tincture : 
but one of the best forms under which it 
can be exhibited, is that of a sjmple infu- 
sion in warm water with a proportion of 
cinnamon, for by this means it is at once 
freed of its impurities and improved by the 
addition of the aromatic. Fourcroy says 
that catechu is prepared from the seeds of 
a kind of palm, called areca. 

Cateiamo.v. (From nctra, and ivt, a 
blade of grass.) An instrument, having at 
the end a blade of grass, or made like a 
blade of grass, which was thrust into the 
nostrils to provoke a haemorrhage when 
the head ached. It is mentioned by Are- 

tXUS. 

Catellus. (Dim. of catillus, a whelp.) 
A young whelp. Also a chymical instru- 
ment called a cupel, which was formerly in 
the shape of a dog's head. 

CATH^nEsis. (From x«Ga^a>, to take 
awaj . ) The subtraction or taking away 
any part or thing from the body. Some- 
times it means an evacuation, and Hippo- 
crates uses it for such. A consumption of 
the body, as happens without manifest 
evacuation. 

Cath.eketica. (From xo&uga, to take 
away.) Medcines which consume or re- 
move superfluous flesh. 

Catharma. (From x*S»<g», to remove.', 
The excrements, or humours, purged off 
from the bod v. 
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Cathaii mus. (From **S:>uga>, to remove.) 
A purgation of the excrements, or humours. 
A cure by incantation, or the royal touch. 

Cathahsi i. (From xa8<*<g&\ to purge.) 
i tics, having a purging uropwty. 

CATHARSIS. (From Jta8«/g&>, to take 
aw^y.) A purge, or purgation of the ex- 
crements, or humours, cither medically or 
natupally- 

CATHARTICS. (Catharticu, sc. medi- 
eamenta: K*8agT««. : from jcx8*/ga>, to purge.) 
Those medicines which, taken internally, 
increase the number of alvine evacuations. 
The different articles referred to this class 
of medicines are divided into five orders: 

3. Stimulating cathartics, as jalap, aloes, 
and bitter apple, which are well calculated 
to discharge accumulations of serum, a' d 
are mostly selected for indolent and phleg- 
matic habits, and those who are hard to 
purge. 

2. Refrigerating cathartics, as Glauber's 
salts, Epsom salts, sal polychrest, and cre- 
mor tartar. These are better adapted for 
plethoric habits, and those with an inflam- 
matory diathesis. 

3. Adstringent cathartics, as rhubarb and 
damask roses, which are mostly given to 
those whose bowels are weak and irritable, 
and subject to diarrhoea. 

4. Emollient cathartics, as manna, malva, 
castor oil, ami olive oil, which may be 
given in preference to other cathartics, to 
children and the very aged. 

5. Narcotic cathartics, as tobacco, hyos- 
eyamus, and digitalis. This order is never 
given but to the very strong and indolent, 
and to maniacal patients, as their operation 
is very powerful. 

Murray, in his Materia Medica, considers 
the different cathartics under the two di- 
visions of laxatives and purgatives ; the 
former being mild in their operation, and 
merely evacuating the contents of the in- 
testines ; the latter being more powerful, 
and even extending their stimulant opera- 
tion to the neighbouring pans. The fol- 
lowing he enumerates among the principal 
laxatives : — Manna, Cassia fistularis, Tama- 
rindus Indica, Ricinus communis, Sulphur, 
Magnesia. Under the head of purgatives, 
he names Cassia senna, Rhaeum palma- 
tum, Convolvulus jalapa, Helleborus ni- 
ger, Brionia alba, Cucumis colocynthis, 
Momordica elaterium, Hhamnus catharti- 
cus, Aloe perfoliata, Convolvulus scamrno- 
nia, Gambogia gutta, Submurias hydrar- 
gyri, Sulphas magnesix, Sulphas sod<e, 
Sulphas potassae.Supertartris potassse, Tar- 
tris potassse, Tartris potassse et sodse, Phos- 
phas sodae, Murias sods, Terebinthina ve- 
neta, Nicotiana tabacum. 

Cathahticus sal. See Sidphas magne- 
sice, and Sulphas sodae . 

Cathahticus hispanicus sal. A kind 
of Glauber's salt, produced near Madrid, 
«Qme springs. 
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Cathahthus Gi.it hi:"' sw.. SCv 
phas sad<e. 

Cathedra. (From xa.6i£ofA*i, to sit.) 
The anus, or rather, the whole of the but- 
tocks, as being the part on which we sit. 

Cathehetica. (From K*8«ga>. to re- 
move.) Corrosives. Medicines which, by 
corrosion, remove superfluous flesh.- 

CATHETER. (From x*8<»,u/, to thrust 
into.) A long and hollow tube, that is in- 
troduced by surgeons into the urinary blad- 
der, to remove the urine, when the person 
is unable to pass it. Catheters are either 
made of silver or of the elastic gum. 
That for the male urethra is much longer 
than that for the female, and so curved, 
if made of silver, as to adapt itself to the 
urethra. 

CATHETERISMUS. (From jwflefog, 

a catheter.) The term given by P. >Egi- 
neta to the operation of introducing the 
catheter. 

Catuidkvsis. (From xaS/tfgwc, to 

place together.) The reduction of a frac- 
'.ure. The operation of setting a broken 
bone. 

Cathmta. A name for litharge. 

Cathodos. (From **ra, and oJW.) A 
descent of humours. 

Catholceus. (From kxto., and okkioh, 
to draw over. ) An oblong fillet, made to 
draw over and cover the whole bandage of 
the head. 

Catholicon. (From mtrx, and gAhw, 
universal.) A panacea, or universal medi- 
cine. A term formerly applied to medi- 
cines that were supposed to purge all the 
humours. 

Cathtpnia. (From x*t«, and wmoc, 
sleep. ) A profound but unhealthy sleep. 

Catias. (From Kct6t»/ut, to place in.) 
An incision knife, formerly used for open- 
ing an abscess in the uterus, and for ex- 
tracting a dead foetus. 

Catillus. See Catellus. 

Catinum alumen. A name given to 
potash. 

Catinus. (Kai-avw.) A crucible. 

Catmint. See JYepeta. 

Catocathaktica. (From **<ra>, down* 
wards, and x.a8x(gai, to purge.) Medicines 
that operate by stool. 

Catoche. (From mts^hi, to detain.) 
See Catalepns. 

Catocheilum. (From Hctrus, beneath, 
and x itK °s> the lip.) The lower lip. 

Catochus. (From b*t«^«, to detain.) 
A catalepsy. Also a tetanus or spasmodic 
disease in which the body is rigidly held 
in an upright posture. 

Catochus cervinus. Tetanus, particu- 
larly affecting the neck. 

Catochus diurncs. An occasional te- 
tanus. 

Catochus holotonicus. Another name 
for tetanus. 
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Catomxsvub. (From na.ru, below, and 
f/uut, tie shoul >rd, P. yEgi- 

bod < f reducing r lux- 
ated siuMiltkr, h> raising t'ie patient over 
the shoulder of a strong man, that, by the 
Weight of the body the dislocation may be 
redui 

Catohis, (From kototto/U*/, to see 
trly.) An acute and quick perception. 
The acuteness <•( Lh< < icuities which accom- 
panies the latter stage- of r. > sumption. 

Catovtbh (From x-*t* and wmof/uu, o 
, and, by metaphor, to pr ■ oe.) A probe. 
\n instrument called a speculum ani. 

C it >ncniTEs. (From k*t*, and ^x i<: l ^e 
orchis.) A wine in winch the orchis root 
has been infused. 

Catohktky (From x/*t&>, downwards, 
and {I*, to How.) C itoteretica. Catoterica. 
Medicines wlncti purge by stool. 

C vtotkhktica. See Catcretica. 

Catulotica. (From holthkuod, to cica- 
trize.) Medicines that cicatrize wounds. 

(Ja ruTiiii'An. A name of the piper Ion- 
gum. 

Caucalis. (From x*i/x/ov, a cup ; or 
from (fauKHKn:, the daucus.) Bastarn pars- 
ley, so named from the shape of its flower. 
Also, the wild carrot. 

CaOCAXOIDES (From caucalis, and u<foc, 
a likeness ; from its likeness to the flower 
of the caucalis.) The patella is sometimes 
so called. 

CAUDA. (From cado, to full; because 
it hangs or falls down behind.) A tail. 

1. The tail of animals. 

2. A name formerly given to the os coc- 
CVgis, that being in tailed animals the be- 
ginning of the tail. 

3. A fleshy substance, prot liberating 
Irom the lips of the v-gmaof the pudendum 
muliebre, and resembling a tail, according 
to vfciius. 

■I. M: ny herbs are also named cauda, with 
the affixed name of some animsl, whose uil 
the herb is supposed to he like ; as cauda 
equina, horse-tail ; cauda muris, mouse tail ; 
and i.i many other insts 

Cum miiim. The spinal marrow, 
at its termination about the second lumbar 
vertebra, gives off a large number of nerves, 
which, when unravellecLresemMe the horse's 
tail, hence the name. See also Equhetum. 

Caodatio. (From cauda, a tail.) An 
elongation of the clitoris. 

CAUL. The English name for the omen- 
tum. See Omentum. 

Cauudou (From mvam, a stalk.) A 
transverse fracture, when the bone is bro- 
ken, I ke the stump of a tree. 

Cauliflower. A species of brasska, 
whose flow, r is cut before the fructification 
amis. The observations which have 
been made concerning cabbages are appli- 
cable here. Cauliflower is, however, a far 
more delicious vegetable. 

CAULIS (Kalub. A Chaldean word.) 






1. The stem or stalk of a plant. 

2. A cabbi 

o. It means too the penis of a man. 

Caulis floiiiiia. C "dirlower. 
. Caulodes. (From kmkx, the cabbage.) 
The white or green cabi).,ge. 

Callotov. (From wjko; a stem: be- 
cause it grows upon a stalk.) A name gi- 
ven to 'he beet. 

Cavha. (From mm, to burn.) The 
he t of the body or the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, in a lever. 

Caunga. A name of the areca. 

Cacsis. (From **<&>, to burn.) A burn ; 
or rather, the act of combustion, or burn- 
ing. 

Causobes. (From **/», to burn.) A 
term applied 1;. Celsus to a burling fever. 

Cau* ma. (From xa/oi, to bum.) An 
ardent or burning heat and inflammation. 
A term used by Hippocrates. 

Caustic alkali. The pure alkalis axe 
so called. See Alkali 

Caustic barley. See Cevadi'l.i. 

CAUSTICS. (Caustica, sc. medicamen- 
ta ; from mum, to burn ; because they al- 
ways produce a burning sensation.) See 
E.icharotics- 

Causticcm Amehicanum. The ceva- 
dilla. 

Causticcm astImoniale. See Miniate 
of antimony. 

Causticcm comhohx Foirni s. See Po- 
tassa cum cake. 

Causticum li wars. See Altras ar- 
geuti. 

(Jusrs. (From x»/#, to burn.) A 
highlj ardent fever. According to Hip- 
pocrates, a fiery heat, insatiable thirst, a 
rough and black tongue, complexion yel- 
lowish, and the saliva bilious, are its pecu- 
liar characteristics. Others also are par- 
ticular in describing it ; but whether an- 
cients or modems, from what thev relate, 
this fever is no other than a continued 
ardent fever in a billions constitution. In it 
the heat of the body is intense : the breath 
is particularly fiery ; the extremities are 
cold ; the pulse is frequent and. small ; the 
h at is more violent internally than exter- 
nally, and the whole soon ends in recovery 
or death. 

C u si s, en DEMI vi.. The name given, by 
Dr. Mosely, to the yellow fever of the 
\\ est Indies. 

CAUTERY. (From x.uu>, to burn.) 
Cauteries were divided, by the ancients, 
into actual and potential ; but the term is 
now given only to the red hot iron, or 
actual cautery. This was formerly the only 
means of preventing hemorrhages from 
divided arteries, till the invention of the 
ligature. It was also used in diseases, 
with the same view as we emp 
Potential cautery was the name by 
kali purum, ■ 
in the former dispensatories of Edinburgh, 
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Surgeons understand, by this term, any 
caustic application. 

CAVA. The name of a vein, and also of 
the pudendum muliebre. See Feins. 

Caverna. (From cavus, hollow.) A 
cavern. Also the name of the pudendum 
muliebre. 

Caviare. Caviarium. A food made of 
the hard roes of sturgeon, formed into 
cakes, and much esteemed by the Russians- 

Cavicula. (Dim- of cavilla.) See Ca- 
vil la. 

Cavilla. (From cavus.) The ankle, 
or hollow of the foot. 

CAV1TAS. (From cavus, hollow.) Any 
cavity, or hollowness. The auricle of the 
heart was formerly called the cavitas inno- 
minata, the hollow without a name. 

Cayenne pepper. See Piper Indicum. 

Cazabi. See Cassada. 

Ceasma. (From x.ea>, to split, or divide.) 
Ceasmus. A fissure, or fragment. 

Ceber. (Arab.) The agallochum. Also 
the capparis. 

Cebipira. (Indian.) A tree which 
grows in Brazil, decoctions of whose bark 
are used in baths and fomentations, to re- 
lieve pains in the limbs, and cutaneous dis- 
eases. 

Cedar. See Cedrinum lignum. 

Cedma. (From ■xeJ'u.u, to disperse-) A 
deflinrfon, or rheumatic affection, scattered 
over the parts about the hips. 

Cedra, essentia de. See Bergamotte. 

Cedrinum lignum. Cedar of Leba- 
nus. Villus cedrus of Linnaeus. An odori- 
ferous wood, more fragrant than that of the 
fir, but possessing similar virtues. 

Cedrites. (From xseTgoc, the cedar-tree.) 
Wine in which the resin which distils from 
the cedar-tree has been steeped. 

Cedrium. Cedar. It is also a name 
tor common tar, in old writings. 

Cedromela. The fruit of the citron- 
tree. 

CEDnosELLA, Turkey baum. 

Cedrostis. (From xsJgo?, the cedar-tree.) 
A name of the white bryony, which smells 
like the cedar. 

Cedrus. (From Kedron, a valley where 
they grew abundantly.) The Pinus cedrus 
of Linnaeus, or the cedar-tree. 

Cedrus Americana. The arborvitae. 

Cedrus baccifera. The savine. 

Ceiria. (From x.a/ga>, to abrade.) The 
tape-worm ; so called from its excoriating 
and abrading the intestines. 

Celandine. See Chelidonium majus. 

Celastrus. (From *s\*, a dart or pole, 
which it represents.) Ceanothus America- 
mis of Linnaeus. Some noted Indians de- 
pend more on this than on the lobelia, for 
the cure of syphilis, and use it in the same 
manner as lobelia. 

Cele. (From k»k».) A tumour caused 
by the protusion of any soft part. Hence 
the compound terms hydrocele, bubonocele. 



CfciN 

Celery. The English name for a variety 
of the apiutn graveole.is..- 

Celiac artery. See Calcic artery. 

Cklis. (From K*ta>, to burn.) A spot 
or blemish upon the skin, particularly that 
which is occasioned by a burn. 

Celea turcica. See Sella turcica. 

Cellula. (Dim. of cella, a cell.) A 
little cell or cavity. 

Cellule mastoide,b See Temporal 
bone. 

CELLULAR MEMBRANE. Membra- 
na cellulosa Tela cellulosa. Panniculus adi- 
posus. Membrana adiposa, pinguedinosa, et 
reticularis. The cellular structure of the 
body, composed of laminae and fibres vari- 
ously joined together, which is the connect- 
ing medium of every part of the body- It is 
by means of the communication of the cells 
of this membrane, that the butchers blow 
up their veal. The cellular membrane is, 
by some anatomists, distinguished into the 
reticular and adipose membrane. The 
former is evidently dispersed throughout 
the whole body, except the substance of 
the brain. It makes a bed for the other 
solids of the body, covers them all, and 
unites them one to another. The adipose 
membrane consists of the reticular sub- 
stance, and a particular apparatus for the 
secretion of oil, and is mostly found imme- 
diately under the skin of many parts, and 
about the kidneys. 

Celotomia. (From x.»x», hernia, and 
n/Ava>. to cut.) The operation for hernia. 

Celsa. A term of Paracelsus's, to sig- 
nify what is called the beating of the life in 
a particular part. 

Cementertum. A crucible. 

Cenchramis. (From xej^goc, millet.) 
A grain or seed of the fig. 

Cenchrius. A species of Herpes that 
resembles myxi 0i ' or millet. 

Ceneangeia. (From ksvov, to empty, 
and etyyos, a vessel.) The evacuation of 
blood, or other fluids, from their proper 
vessels. 

Cenigdam. Ceniplam. Cenigotam. Ce- 
nipolam. The name of an instrument ancient- 
ly used tor opening the head in epilepsies. 

Ceniotemium. A purging remedy, 
formerly of use in the venerial disease, 
supposed to be mercurial. 

Cenosis. (From xevoc, empty.) Eva- 
cuation. It must be distinguished from 
Catharsis. Cenosis imports a general eva- 
cuation ; Catharsis means the evacuation 
of a particular humour, which offends with 
respect to quality. 

CENTAUREA. '(So called from Chiron 
the centaur, who is said to have employed 
one of its species to cure himself of a 
wound accidentally received, by letting one 
of the arrows of Hercules fall upon his foot.) 

The mime of a mentis of plants in thr. 
Linnaean system, of the Order Po/ugamin 
- 
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. , i in i bf.hf.x. The systematic name 
of the officinal behen album. See Behth 
album. 

> i m.\ itiM.iiirTA. Tha syste- 
i line of the blessed thistle. See 
Cardans bemdictiu. 
<i viAinr.\ i '.vixitiiai'a. Tlie syste- 

naoie of the calcitrapa. See Calci- 
trapa. 

i Mm a ctabub, The systematic 
name of the ulanl which affords the jlores 

cyuni. Bee ('nanus 

Cbhtaj iiidiiils. ThegratioUt. 

ili.NTiiiiiiM tuoBtTM majus. The great 
centaury. 
CENTAURIUM. (From Holca/pc, a cen- 
cause i was feigned that 
cured Hercules'* loot, which he 
in. I'd with a poisonous arrow, with 
it ) Centaurium minus vulgare. Cen- 
tavrium parvum. Centaurium minus. Cen- 
taury. Ckironia centaurium of Linnae- 
us -.—cnrollis quinquefidis infundibulif-jrmi- 
bui, caule dichotomo, pistillo simplici. Tins 
plant is justly esteemed to be the most 
effic icious bitter of all the medicinal 
plants indigenous to this country. It has 
b< i'ii recommended, by Cullen, as a sub- 
stitute tor gentain, and by several is 
thought to b -fid medicine. Tlie 

irj plant are directed for 
tlie colleges ol Ixmdon and Edin- 
burgh, and are most commonly given in 
i ; but they may also be taken in 
powder, or prepared into an extract. 
Centaury. See Centaurium. 
< i .\ ia uitiiM mim".. See Centaurium. 
Ckntimohbia (From centum, a hun- 
dred, and morbus, a disease.) Nummula- 
moneyworti named from its sup- 
posed effi< acy in the cure of a multi 
dia rders. 

v. (From centum, a liun- 
. knot.) The herb poly- 
gonum ; so called from its many knots, or 
joints. 

[pedes (From centum, a hundred, 
and pes, a foot.) Woodlice, named from 
the multitude of their feet. 

i'\i'ii\Tio, (From centrum, a centre.) 
The concentration and affinity of certain 

ces to each other. Paract I 
presses by it the degeni rating of a 
principle, and contracting a corrosive and 
exulceratiog quality. Hence Centrum Salts. 
is .viid to be the principle anil cause of 
■leers, 

<ui m. (From NmrM», to. prick.) 
iter recommended by Galen against 
stiches and pricks in the side, 

mum. (From xstw, to point or 
pnek.) The middle point of a circle. 
In chvmisin it is the residence or founda- 
tion of matter. In medicine, it is she point 
in which its virtue resides, In anatomy, 
ddle point ol souk parti is so 



named, as centrum nerveum the middle or 
tendinous part of the diaphragm. 

CENTRUM OVALE. When the two he- 
mispheres of the brain are removed on a 
line with the level of the corpus callosum, 
the internal medullary part presents a 
somewhat oval centre ; hence it is called 
centrum ovale Vieussenius supposed all 
the medullary fibres met at this place. 

Centrum tendinospm. The tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm is so called. See 
Diaphragm. 

Ci vmuM m:iukum. The centre of 
the diaphragm is so called. See Dia- 
phragm. 

Cr.vi uwnodia. (From centum, a hun- 
dred, and nodus, a knot ; so called from its 
many knots, or joints.) Common knot- 
grass. This plant, Polygonum aviculare of 
Linnaeus, is never used in this country; it 
is said to be useful in stopping haemor- 
rhages, diarrhoeas, &c. but little credit is 
to be given to this accounl. 
Centuncueus. Bastard pimpernel. 

CEPA. (From x-mos, a woolcard, from 
the likeness of its roots.) The onion. 
This bulbous root belongs to the Allium 
cepa of Linnaeus : — scapo nudo in feme ven- 
tricoso longiore, foliis teretibns. Dr. Cullen 
says, onions are acrid and stimulating, and 
possess very little nutriment. With bilious 
constitutions they generally produce flatu- 
lency, thirst, head-ach, and febrile symp- 
toms; but where the temperament is phleg- 
matic, they are of infinite service, by stimu- 
lat ng the habit and promoting the natural 
■us, particularly expectoration and 
urine. They are recommended in scorbu- 
tic ca^-es, as possessing antiscorbutic pro- 
perties. Externally, onions are employed 
in suppurating poultices, and suppression 
of urine in children is said to be relieved 
by applying them, roasted, to the pubes. 

Cep.ua A s;5ecies of onion which used 
to be esteemed for salads in spring, but is 
now disregarded. 

Cephal i:a. (From x6<p*>.«, the head.) 
The flesh of the head, which covers the 
skull. Also a long continued pain of the 
cerebrum, and its membranes. 

CEPHALALGIA. (From *«****, the 
and *Kyc<;, pain.) Cephal<ea. The 
head-ach. It is symptomatic of very many 
diseases, but is rarely an original disease 
itself. When nild, it is called cephalalgia ; 
when inveterate, cephalaea. When one- 
side of the herd only is affected, it takes 
the names of hetnicrania, migrar.a, hemipa- 
gia, and megrim ; In one of the temples 
only, crotaplios; and that which is fixed to 
a point, generally in the crown of the head, 
is distinguished by the nameof davits. 

Cephalalgia catarhhaijs. Head-ach, 
with catarrh, from cold. 

Cephalalgia lkplaxxatohiaj Phreni- 
inflammation of the brain. 

U n * 
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Cephalalgia spasjiodica. T.rz sick 
head-ach. A species of indigestion. 

Cephalaiitica. (From xs<p«x», the head, 
and */)T/fa>, to make pure.) Medicines 
which purge the head. 

CEPHALE. (K??=u».) The head. 

CEPHALIC VEIN. (Vena cephalica ; so 
called, because the head was supposed to 
be relieved by opening it.) The anterior 
vein of the arm, that receives the cephalic 
of the thumb. 

CEPHALICA. (From xt$ftX», the head.) 
Cepbalics. Such remedies as are adapted 
for the cure of disorders of the head. Of 
this class are the snuffs, which produce a 
discharge from the mucous membrane of 
the nose, &c. 

Cephalica pollicis. A branch from 
the cephalic vein, sent off from about the 
lower extremity of the radius, running su- 
perficially between the thumb and the me- 
tacarpus. 

Cephaliccs pulvis. A powder prepar- 
ed from asarura. 

Cepu aline. (From k.&$*\;i, the head.) 
The head of the tongue. Thai part of the 
tongue which is next the root and nearest 
the fauces. 

CEPHALITIS. (From ks^oaw the bend.) 
Inflammation of the head. See Phrenitis. 

Cephalonosus. (From »»<paxw, the head, 
and vsToc, a disease.) This term is ap- 
plied to the febris hungarica, in which the 
head is principally effected. 

Ckphai.o-piiarysgeck. (From xs^so.k, 
the iiead, and qxguy^, the throat.) A 
muscle of the pharynx, otherwise na- 
med constrictor pharyngis inferior; which 
see. 

Oepbalopoxia. (From xs<f>*x», the head, 
and -Qr«»9?, pain.) Head-ach ; heaviness of 
the h ail. 

Cepjni. Vinegar. 

CEruLA. Lu-ge mvrobalans. 

CERA. Wax. Bees' wax. A solid 
concrete substance, collected from vege- 
tables by bees ; and extracted from their 
combs alter the honey is got out, by heat- 
ing and pressing them. With rectified spi- 
rit it forms, by ttie assignee of heat, a ge- 
latinous liquid. It is perfectly insoluble 
in watery liquors- When melted, it as- 
sumes the appearance of oil, and in this 
slate is easily combined wtih oils and liquid 
tats. It is very inflammable, and burns 
totally away. In the state in which it is 
obtained from the combs, it is called yel- 
low wax, cera Java,- and this, when new, 
is of a lively yellow colour, somewhat 
tough, yet easy to break : by age it loses 
its fine colour, and becomes harder and 
more brittle. Y< How wax, after being 
reduced into thin cakes, and bleached by 
a long exposure to the sun and r.peh air, is 
ag^.in meled, and formed into round cakes-, 
called virgin's wax, or white wax, cera alba. 
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The chief medicinal use of wax, is in 
plaisters, unguents, and other like exter- 
nal applications, partly for giving the re- 
quisite consistence to other ingredients, and 
partly on account of its own emollient 
quality. 

CERA ALBA. See Cera. 

Cera dicardo. The carduus pinea. 

CERA FLAVA. Yellow wax. See 
Cera. 

Cerje.-f.. (From xsgac, a horn.) So 
Rufus Ephesius calis the cornua of the ute- 
rus. 

Ceranitik. (From m^xvvv/ut, to tem- 
per together.) A name formerly applied 
to a pastil, or troch, by Galen. 

Cekas. (^-m, a horn.) A wild sort of 
pnrsnip is so named from its shape. 

CERASA NIGRA. (K£§*<r«, the cherry- 
tree ; from Ksg*cci>7«, a town in I'ontus, 
whence Lucullus first brought them to 
Rome ; or from wig, the heart ; from its 
resemblance to it in shape and colour.) 
Encoilia, because cherries keep the body 
open. The black cherry. The ripe fruit 
of the Prunvs avium of Linnaeus : — umbellis 
sessilibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, subtus pu- 
bescentibvs, conduplicatis. The flavour of 
these is esteemed by many, and if not taken 
in too large quantities, they arc extremely 
salutary. A gum exudes from the tree, 
whose properties are similar to those of 
gum arabic. 

CERASA RUBRA. Cerasa sntiva, or 
anglic.a. The red cherry. The ripe fruit 
of the Primus cerasus of Linnaeus : — vmbeL 
lis subpedunculatis. foliis ovnto-lanceoiatis, 
glabris, conduplicatis. I his species possesses 
a plea'-an , acidulated, sweet flavour, and 
is extremely proper in fevers, scurvy, and 
bilous obstructions. Red cherries are 
mostly eaten as a luxury, and are very 
wholesome, except to those whose bowels 
are remarkably irritable. 

(Jerastatum. (From cerasus, a cherry.) 
A purging medicine in Libavius; so called 
because the juice of cherries is an ingre- 
dient. 

Cerasius, Crasios (From cerasus, a 
cherry.) The name of two ointments in 
Messue. 

Cerasma. (From m^nv/xi, to mix.) 
A mixture of cold and warm water, when 
the warm is poured into the cold. 

Cerasus. (From K^xc-gvth a town in 
Pontus, from whence Lucullus is said 
first to have brought them to Rome.) The 
cherry-tree. 

CERATE. (From ceruin, wax.) Cera- 
turn. The obsolete synonyms, are cerelea, ce- 
romata, ceronia, cerola. Ceratornalgamata. 
Crates take their name from the wax which 
emers into their composition, and to which 
they owe their consistence, which is inter- 
mediate" between that of plaisters and tli4t 
of ointments ; though no very definite rule. 
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ft* ihlfl consistence is, in fact, either given 
or observed. 

Cuiatia. (From xe/i*c, a horn, which its 
fruit ib supposed to resemble.) Cerutium. 
Q ratotda. The BlhqUa dtilcis. 

Cbbatia DIPBTXIUS. See Courbaril. 

Ceaato-slossUS. (From J«/>ac, a horn, 
am ;/.To-a p u tongue.) A muscle, so named 
from it* shape and insertion into the tongue. 
See Btfoflotius. 

Cbbato-bioqxub, (From the os hyo- 
Bi e Stylo lt,<>i<lrn 

Cebatoidxs. (From xi£ot)oc, the genitive 
of Mgetr, a horn.) See Comes, 

Cxn LTO-MAUiMi, A cerate. 

Cxbatohia su.iq.ua. The systematic 
nami of the plant which affords the sweet 
pod. See Siliqua (Illicit. 

( l.i: \ I : M. See. Cerate. 

Cxbatuh comhuot, Common cerate. 
i olive oil, sis liuid ounces ; yellow 
wax, four ounces. Having melted the 
wax, mix in the oil. 

Cxbatuh album. See Ceratum cetacei. 

CXBATUH CALAHKEANOS, IV Calom. "Z\. 

Cerat. calam.£ss. Vlisce. Some practitioners 
are partial 10 this as a dressing for chancres. 
Cm htm Galahibje. Formerly called 
ceratum lufridi* calaminaria, and ceratom 
epulottcum. Calamine cerate. Take of pre- 
pared calamine, yellow wax, of each half 
a pound; olive oil, a pint. Mix the oil 
wuh the melted wax; then remove ii from 

the lire, and, as soon as it begins to 
thicken, add the calamine, ami stir it con- 
stantly, until the mixture becomes cold. 
A composition of this kind was first imro- 
duced under the name of Turner's cerate. 
Its virtue is des.ccative, epulotic, and is 
well calculated to promote the cicatrization 

of ulcers. 

Ci.iiaitm CBTACEI. Ceratum spermatis 
ceti. Ceratum album. Spermaceti cerate. 
Take of spermaceti, half an ounce ; white 
wax, two ounces; olive oil, 4 fluid-ounces. 
Add the oil to the spermaceti and wax, 
previously melted together, until the mix- 
ture becomes cold. This cerate is coolint;- 
and emollient, and appl.ed to excoriations, 
he. and may be applied with advantage 
to all ulcers, where no stimulating sub- 
stance can be applied, being extremely 
mdd and unctuous. 

Cxbatuh nun:. Hemlock cerate. 

iv, unguenti cicutsc lbj. Spevmatis ceti Jjj 
Cer.t alba Jiii. Misee. One of the formula: 
of St. Bartholomew's hospital, occasionally 
applied to cancerous, scrophulous, phage- 
denic. herpi tic, and other inveterate sores. 
1 1 n ciritiMM. See Ceratum re 
time. 

Cxbatuh epuloticuw See Ceratum 

I IP1DI9 C ILOIINAIUS. 

Ceratum calamine. 
Cxbatuh utbabbtbi icetati co.hposi- 

rrn. S< e Cerfltiim pfut 
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Ckratum littjE. Ceratum Cantharidi*. 
Cerate of blistering fly. Take ot sperma- 
ceti cerate, six drachms; blistering flies, 
very fine powder, a drachm. Having sof- 
tened the cerate by heat, add the flies, and 
mix them together. 

CeBATCM PLUMBI SCPERACETATlS. tiff 

guentum cerussx acetatte. Cerate of su- 
peracetate of lead. Take of superace- 
tate of lead, powdered, two drachms ; 
white wax, two ounces ; olive oil, a pint. 
Dissolve the wax in seven fluid-ounces of 
oil ; then gradually add thereto the super- 
acetate of lead, sepaiately rubbed down 
with the remaining oil, and stir the mix- 
ture with a wooden slice, until the whole 
has united. This cerate is cooling and de» 
siccative. 

Cxbatuh peumbj compositum. Cera- 
turn titliursfyri acetati compositum. Com- 
pound cerate of lead. Take of solution 
of lead, two fluid-ouaces and a half; 
yellow wax, four ounces; olive oil, nine 
fluid ouuees ; camphor, half a drachm. 
Mix tile wax previously melted, with eight 
fluid ounces of oil ; then remove it from 
the lire, and, when it begins to thicken, 
add gradually the solution of acetate of 
lead, and constantly stir the mixture With a 
wooden dice, until it gets cold. Lastly, 
mix in the camphor, previously dissolved 
in the remainder of the oil. Its virtues are 
cooling, desiccative, resolvent against chro- 
nic rheumatism, Sic. &c. ; and as a proper 
application to superficial ulcers, which are 
inflamed. 

Cbhatch UEiivyE. Cerutum resi7iaj!av<e'. 
Ceratum ettnnum. Resin cerate. Take of 
yellow resin, jellow wax, of each a pound; 
olive oil, a pound. .Melt the resin and wax 
together, over a slow fire ; then add the 
oil, and strain the' cerate, while hot, through 
a linen cloth. Digestive. 

Cxbatuh sabin.v:. Suvina cerate. Take 
of fiesh leaves of savine, bru.sed, a pound; 
yellow wax, half a pound ; prepared lard, 
two pounds. Having melted together 
the wax and lard, boil therein the savine 
leaves, and strain through a linen cioth. 
This article is of la'.e introduction, for the 
purpose of keeping uy> a discharge from 
blistered surfaces. It was first described 
by .Mr. Growth er, and has since been re- 
ceived into extensive use, because it does 
not produce the inconveniencies that follow 
the constant application of the common 
blistering cerate. A thick white la)er 
iorms daily upon the part, which requires 
to be removed, that the cerate may be ap- 
plied immediately to the surface from 
\; lich the discharge is to be made. 

Cxbatuh sapoms. Soap cerate. Take 
of hard soap, eight ounces ; yellow wax, ten 
ouncesi semi-vitreous oxyd of lead, pow- 
dcred, a pound; olive oil, a pint ; vinegar, 
a gallon. Boil the vinegar, with the oxyd 
of lead, over a slow fire, constantly stirring. 
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until the union is complete ; then add the 
soap, and boil it again in a, similar manner, 
until the water is entirely evaporated-, then 
mix in the \v. x, pi\ viouslv melted with the 
oil. Resolvent ; against srophulous tu- 
rnout's, &c. It is a convenient application 
in fractures, and may be used as an external 
dressing- for ulcers. 

Ceratum spermatisceti. See Ceratum 
cetacei. 

Cerberus. (KigCtfo; ) A fanciful name 
given to the compound powder or scammo- 
ny, because, like the dog Cerberus, it has 
three heads, or principal ingredients, each 
of w hich is emminenlly active. 

Cerchnaleum. (From k«/i^», to make a 
noise.) A wheezing, or bubbling noise, 
made by the trachea, in breathing. 

Cerchnos. (From «/:£», to wheeze.) 
Wheezing. , 

Cerchnoiies. (From w§;t«, ^° xvnpf z ' ) 
One who labours under a dense breathing, 
accompanied with a wheezing noise. 
Cerchodf.s. The same as cerchnodes. 
Cercis. (Firm xsg^», to shriek ) This 
word literally means the s poke of a wlieel, 
and has its name from the noise which 
wheels often make. In anatomy it means 
the radius, a bone supposed to be like a 
spoke. Also a pestle, from its shape. 

CERCOSIS. (From xs/>xoc, a tail.) A 
polypus of the uterus. 1. is sometimes ap- 
plied to an enlargement of the clitoris. 

Cerea- (From cera, wax.) The ceru- 
men aurium, or wax ot the ear. 

Cerealia (Solemn (easts,- to the god- 
dess Ceres.) All sorts of corn, of which 
bread or any nutritious substance is made, 
come under the head of cerealia, which 
term is applied by bromatologists as a ge- 
nus. 

Ckrebella urina. (Paracelsus thus 
distinguishes urine which is whitish, of the 
colour of the brain, and from which he 
pretended to judge of some of its dis- 
tempers. 

CEREBELLUM. (Dim. of cerebrum.) 
The little brain. A somewhat round 
viscus, of the same use as the brain ; com- 
posed, like the brain, of a cortical and me- 
dullary substance, divided by a septum 
into a right and left lobe, and situated un- 
der the tentorium, in the inferior occipital 
fossae. In the cerebellum are to be ob- 
served the crura cerebelli, the fourth ventri- 
cle, the valvula magna cerebri, and the pro- 
tuberantia vermifovmis. 

CEREBRUM. (Quasi care brum; from 
»*§*, ihe head.) The brain. A large round 
viscus, divided superiorly into a right and 
left hemisphere, and interiorly into six 
lobes, two anterior, two middle, and two 
posterior; situated within the cramium, 
and surrounded by the dura and pia mater, 
and tunica arachnoides. It is composed of 
a cortical substance, which is external ; and 
a medullary, which is internal. It has three 



es, called ventricles; two anterior. 
Lateral, which art divided from each otnei 
by the septum licidum, and in which is the 
choroid plexus, formed of blood-vessels ; 
the third ventricle is a space between the 
thalami nervorum opticorum. The prin- 
cipal prominenc S of the brain are, the 
corpus caUosum, a meduilary eminence, 
conspicuous upon laying aside the hemi- 
spheres of the bia.ii) ; the corpora striata, 
two striated protuberances, one in tbt an- 
tenor part of each lateral ventricle; die 
thalami nervorum opticorum, two wintish 
eminences behind the former, which ter- 
minate in the optic nerves ; the corpora 
quadrigemina, four medullar) projec ions 
caiied by the ancients, nates and testes; 
a little cerebrine tubercle lying upon die 
nates, called the pineal gland ; and lastly, 
the crura cerebri, two medullary columns 
which proceed from the basis of the brain 
to the medulla oblongata. The cerebral 
arteries are branches of the carotid and 
vertebral arteries. The veins of the head 
are called sinusses, which return their 
blood into the internal jugulars. The use 
of the brain is to give off nine pairs of 
nerves, through whose means the various 
senses are performed, and muscular mo- 
tion excited. 

Cerebrum eloxoatuw. The medulla 
oblongata. 

Cerefolium. (A corruption of chsero- 
phyllum.) Chxrophyllum. Chcerefolium. 
Chervil. This plant, Scandix cerefolium of 
L.nnxus : — seminibus nitidis, ovuto-subula- 
t/s ; umbellis sessilibus, lateralibus, is a sa- 
lubrious culinary herb, sufficiently grate- 
ful both to the palate and stomach, slight- 
ly aromatic, gently aperient, and diu- 
retic. 

Cerefolium hispanicum. The plant 
called by us Sweet-cicely. 

Cerefolium sflvestre. See Cerefo- 
lium. 

Cerei medicatj. See Bougies. 

Ckreejjum (From x»goc, wax, and tMut, 
oil.) A cerate, or liniment, composed of 
wax and oil. Also the oil of tar. 

CfiREVISI.fc FERMEJfTCM. Yeast. 

CEUEV1SIA. (From ceres, corn, of 
which it is made ) Ale. Beer. Any 
liquor made from corn. 

Cerevisije cataplasma. Into the grounds 
of strong beer stir as much oatmeal a* 
will make it of a suitable consistence. 
This is sometimes employed as a stimulant 
and antiseptic to mortified parts. 

Ceria. (From cereus, soft, taper.) Ce- 
viae. The flat worms which breed in the 
intestines. 

Ceriox. (From x»g/«, a honey-comb.) 
A kind of achor. 

Ceboha, (From xxgtc, wax.) Ccronium. 
Terms Used by the ancient physicians 
for an unguent) or cerate, though ori- 
ginally applied to a particular compo; 
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the wrestlers used in their 

(From x»£oc, wax, and 
arnry*, pitcb.) A planter composed of' 
piU ii bid wax. 

(Kf|o>Tov.) A cerate. 

• in n •. w i! 1 1 -I. (Cei ume?i; dim. of 
cera, wax.) Murium tardea. Marmorata 
aurium, ■ < telit fugile. The 

waxy 8C( ri Uoi s of the cars, situated in the 
meatus auditorius extemus. 

CEKUS8A. (Arab.) Cerusse, or -white 
\ •■ carbonate of lead. See Sub- 
earbonaa plumbi. 

Uebusba ii :.i ita. See Super-acetna 
plumbi. 

Cxu\ i si'iv.u See Iihamntis catharti- 

C E I .' \ I CA L. ( '.'ci vi calis ; Iron i cervix, 
nging to die neck : as'cer- 
vic.il ntrvis, cervical muscles, Sic. 

Ckbvical artkiuks. Arierice cervicates. 
Branches oi the subcl&yians. 

Csbvical vkbtebbjb. The seven up- 
icbrae, which form the 
/ , rtebne.i 

Cbbvicahta. (From cervix, the neck; 
bo nam< d because it was supposed to be 
effii cious in disorders and ailments of the 
tin- ...i and neck.) The herb throat-wort. 

CEUVTX. (Quasi cerebri via; as being 
innel ol the spinal marrow.) I he 
neck. Thai part oi the body which is 
between the head and shoulders. Tlie cer- 
vix uter; is the neck of the uterus ; or that 
pari of it which is immediately above or 
beyond the os tincx. This term is also 
applied to oilier parts, as cervix vesica:, 
ossis. 

Cestritss. (From xergov, betom.) 
Wipe impregnated with betom. 

Oestrum. (From mrp*, a dart ; so Called 
from the shape 01 its flowers, which resem- 
ble a dact ; or because it was used to ex- 
the broken end, of darts from 
wounds.) The herb hetony. 

CATERACH. (Blanchard says this word 
is corrupted from 1'terygu, /arjufu^ q. v. as 
, and ceterach ) Scolo- 
pendria vera. DoradUta? Spleenwort. 
Miliwaste. This small bushy plain. 
nium ceterach ol Linnaeus -.—frondibus pin- 
natifidit, labia olternia conflutntibua obtusis, 
grows upon old walls and rocks. It has 
an herbaceous, mucilaginous, roughish 
taste, and is recommended as a pectoral. 
In Spain it is given, with great success, in 
nephritic and calculous diseases. 

< \ viiillv. (Dim. of cevedo, barley. 
Spanish.) Cevadida Btpanenm. Sevadilla. 
5 .'a. Hordettm causticum. Canis in- 

tcrtcctor. Indian caustic barley. The 
plant u are thus denominated, 

is a species of ver a tntmi they are power- 
fully caustic, and arc administered with 
rest suoctws as a vermifuge. They 



1 emetic. The dose to 
a child, 1 1 i,rn two to four years old, is two 
grains; from hence to eight, five grains; 
from eighl lo twelve, ten grains. 
nne pepper. See Capsicum. 

Cn va. A Chinese name for tea. 

Ca .I'.anrou; m. See CerefoHum. 

<;n iitoi iiti.li't. {Xaupoyuxtw : from 
'/jtt^'n, to rejoice, and <?:/>.>.;v, a leaf; .so cal- 
led from the abundance of its leaves.) 
Chervil. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Lr'.nsevn system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, THgyrda. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of some 
plants. See Cicutaria and CerefoHum. 

( ii i.iioi'HiLLUM syi.viisthe. See Cicu- 
taria. 

Chacabiixxe cortex. See Caacaritla. 

Ch.bta. (From %w, to be diffused.) 
The human hair. 

Cuai.asis. (From x*- KMl > t0 relax.) 
Relaxation. 

Chacastica. (From x^^y to relax.) 
Medicines which relax. 

Chalazion. (From x*xagx, a hail- 
stone.) Chalaza. Clialazuun Grande. 
An indolent, moveable tubercle, on the 
margin of the eyelid, .ike a hailstone. A 
species of hordeolum. It is that well- 
known affection of the eye, called a stye, 
It is white, hard, and encysted, 
and differs from the ctitlie, another species, 
only in being moveable. Writers mention 
a divi ion of Ch tlazien into scirrhous, can- 
cerous, cystic, and earthy. 

Chalbani. (K*a£mui.) Galbanum. 

Ciialcantiii -ij. (From ;t*>.xo?, brass, 
and aLib'.c, a flower.) Vitriol; or rather, 
vitriol calcined red. The flowers of brass 

Cn w.cv.iov. A species of pimpinella. 

Chalcoidsou os. The os cuneiforme of 
the tarsus. 

CHALK. Greta. A carbonate of nYne, 
Pure ehalk is a neutral salt, formed by the 
union of the cretaceous acid with lime. 
It is much used as an absorbent and anta- 
cid, to stop diarrhoeas, accompanied with 
acidity. See Carbmas calcis. 

Cfialk stokes, A name given to the 
concretions of calcareous matter in the 
hands and feet of people violently afflicted 
with the gout. 

Chaxickatum. (From x <t ^ K > an °^- 
word that signifies pure wine, and viwmvfu, 
to mix.) Wine mixed with water. 

Chalixos. Ckalinus. That part of the 
checks, which, on .each side, is contiguous 
to the angles of the mouth. 

CHALYBEATE. (Chalybeala, sc. medi- 
camenta ; from c/ialybs, steel.) Of or be- 
longing to iron. A term given to any me- 
dicine into which iron euters ; as chalybeate 
mixture, pills, waters, &.c. 

CHALYBEATE WATERS. Any mi- 
neral water which abounds with si 
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iron; such as the waters of Tunbridge, 
Spa, Pyrmont, Cheltenham, Scarborough, 
and Hartfe) ; and many others- 

Chalybis nuiiico PK.ErAiiATA. See 
Carbonus Jerri. 

CHALYBS. (From Chwybes, a people 
in Poii us. who dug iron out o. the earth.) 
Aties. Steel. The best, hardest, finest, 
and the closest -grained forged iron. As a 
med.Cine, <t differs not from iron. 

Chalybs tartarisati-s. The ferrum 
tarta'isatum. 

Chamsbalanus. (From ^a,"*<, on the 
ground, and /Sauavuc, a nut.) Wood peas. 
Earth nuis. 

Chamjebuxus. (From x x f Aaj > on the 
grounfl, a, id m-vt-os, die box-tree.) The 
dwarf box-ti" 

Chamsicedrus. (From x*/** 1 * °" the 
groun t, and x&Tgoc. the cedar tree.) Cha- 
mxcedrys. A species of dwarf abrotanum. 

Chamjbcisscs. (From x^r 1 *'* on the 
ground, an" 1 wo-a-of, ivy.) Ground-ivy, 

CHAMyEOKYS. (Prom XW-"* the 
ground, and <fgu?, the oak ; s. called from 
its leaves resembling tho.-e of the oak.) 
Cham&drys minor repins, vulgaris. Quer- 
cula calamandrina. Trissago. Chamcedrops 
of Paulus Agineta and Oribasius. This 
plant, creeping germander, small german- 
der, and English treacle ; Tencrium chama- 
drys of Linnaeus :—foliis Cuneiform ovatis 
incisis crenatis, petiolatis ; Jioribus terms; 
caulibus procumbentibns, subpilosis, has a 
moderately bitter and somewhat aromatic 
taste. It was in high repute amongst the 
ancients in intermittent fevers, rheumatism, 
and gout ; and where an aromatic bitter is 
wanting, germander may be administered 
with success. The best time for gathering 
this herb is when the seeds are formed, and 
the tops are then preferable to the leaves. 
When dry, the dose is from ^ss to £j. Ei- 
ther water or spirit will extract their vir- 
tue; but the watry infusion is more bitter. 
This plant is an ingredient in the once cele- 
brated powder called from the Duke of 
Portland. 

Cham^edrys incana maritima. The 
marum synacum. 

Chamjedrys frutescens. A name for 
teucrium. 

Ciiamjedrts falustris. A name given 
to scordium. 

Cham/edrys spuria. A name given to 
veronica. 

Chatu^elea. (From £*/**'» on tne 
ground, and iazix, the olive-tree.) Chame- 
l<sa. The herb widow wail, or Daphne 
alpina of Linnxus. A sort of dwarf olive- 
tree, said to be purgative in the dose of 
gij. The mezereon is also so called, be- 
cause it has leaves like the olive-tree. 

Chamjeleagnus. (From ;£*,"«/, on tne 
ground, and ixxittyvc;, the wild olive.) The 
myrtus brabantica 
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Chamjelema. (From £*,"*', on the 
ground, and hm/aa, ivy.) The ground- 
ivy. 

ChamjEleox. (From x*^"-^ on tne 
ground, and \tw, a lion, i. e dwarf lion.) 
The chainaeleon, an animal supposed to be 
able to change ns colour at pleasure. Also 
the name of many thistles, so named from 
the variety and uncertainty of their colours. 

CHAMJELEON ALBUM. Carlina. 

Cardopatium. Carline thistle. Carlina 
acauHs of Linnxus : — caule unijloro, Jlore 
breviore. The root of this plant is bitter, 
and said to possess diaphoretic and anthel- 
mintic virtues. It is also extolled by fo- 
reign physicians in the cure of acute, ma- 
lignant, and chronic disorders. 

Chameleon vehum. The distaff 
thistle. 

Chaiijeleuck. (From x*-/**!, on the 
ground, and kmhh, the herb colt's-fbot.) 
Tussilago, or c^it's-fbot. 

Cham/Elisdm. (From x*/***' on * ne 
ground, and Ktvcv, fl. x ) Linum catharli- 
cum, or purging of flax. ) 

CHAMyEMELUM. (From X^^y on tne 
ground, and fx»\ov, an apph ; because it 
grows upon the ground, and has the smell 
of an apple.) Chanitemelum nobile. Cha- 
momilla romana. Euuntliemon of Galen. 
Jlnthemis of the last London pharmacopoeia. 
Common chamomile Anthemis nobilis of 
Linnaeus : — -foliis pinnuto-compositis linea- 
ribus acutis subvillosis Both the leaves 
and flowers of this indigenous plant have 
a strong, though not ungrateful smell, and a 
very biiter, nauseous taste: but the latter 
are tiie bitteier, and considerably more 
aromaiic. They possess tonic and stoma- 
chic qualities, and are much employed to 
restore tone to the stomach and intestines, 
and as a pleasant and cheap bitter. They 
have been long successfully used for the 
cure of intermittents. as well as of fevers 
of the irregular nervous kind, accompanied 
with visceral obstructions. The flowers 
have been found u.-eful in hysterical affec- 
tions, flatulent or spasmodic colics, and 
dysentery ; but, from their laxative quality, 
Dr Cullen leils us they proved hurtful in 
diarrhoeas. A simple infusion is frequently 
taken to exci'.e vomiting, or for promoting 
the operation of emetics. Externally, they 
are used in th j decoctum pro f omenta, and 
are an ingredient in the decoctum pro ene- 
mate. 

Cha^jEmklum canariense. The Chry- 
santhemum frutescens ot Linnaeus. 

CHA 4&HE1.UM CHIIYSASTHEMCM. The 

bupthalmum germbnioiun. 

Ciiam.kmet.cm foetidum. The Anthe- 
mis cotula of Linnxus. 

ChA'ixmeixm flore plexo. Chama- 
melum nobile jlore multiplici. Double cha- 
momile. A vai-iety of the anthemis nobilis 
See Chamxmelum. 
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CiiAMr.Mr.nM noiiilk. See Cham<eme- 

Mil 

Cham umi i.i M viLOAUF.. Chamomilla 
nostras. Leucanthemum of Dioscondes. 
Common wild c rn, or dug's chamomile. 
The plant directed under tins name \v the 
pharmacopoe is, is the Matricaria chamo- 
imlla of l,i' natun : — receptacutis conicit i ra- 
ti 'itibut ,- iquamia calyclnia, margine 
<txjualibua. Its virtues are similar to those 
ihamxmektro, but in a much inferior 

CHAM./EMORUS, (From yjtfAttt, on the 
pround, an<l f*o$iz, the mulberr 
Chamxrubua folUt tibia Anghcx. /tubus 
pmUistrii bumilis. Vaccinium Lane istrense. 
Rubut alpinut humilis. Anglicus. Cloud- 
berr es, and knot berries. The ripe fruit 
Of tins plant, Ilulms clianitemorus "f Lin- 
nsHis .—Jiihis timpUcibui lobatia, anile inter- 
nouniforo, is prepared into a jam: arid is 
mended to allay thirst, &c. in fevers. 
phthisical diseases, haemoptysis, &c. As 
an antiscorbu'ici it is said to excel.the scur- 
vy-grass and vegetables of that tribe in com- 
mon use. 

CiiAM.-isi'KrcE. (From x^f**'' on *' ie 
ground, and Ttnux.*, the pine tree.) Cam- 
phorata, ot Stinking ground-pine, formerly 
s ud to be wrtirrheumatic. 

CUAMJEIMTYS (From x*l«*'- the 
ground, and <wtrvt, the pine-tree.) Arthe- 
HcQ .Irthretica Ajuga. Abiga. Iva 
arthritira. Holocyron. Ionia. Sitkritis. 
Common ground-pine. This low hairy 
plant, T\nicritm chamxfritys of Linnreis .■ 
—Joiits trifldu, Linearilms, intergerritidi ,• 
foribus sesriUbut, laterulibus, solitariis ; 
cattle diffusa, has a moderately bitter taste, 
and a resinous, not disagreeable smell, 
somewhat like that of the pine. The tops, 
or leaves, are recommended as aperients 
and corroborants of the nervous system, 
and siid to be particularly serviceable in 
female obstructions and paralytic disor- 
ders. 

Cham I'.nirts moschata. Iva inoscha- 
tn monspeKentium. Chamxpytia anthyUis. 
The Teucrium iva of Linnaeus. French 
ground pine. It is weaker, but of similar 
virtues to chamxpity. 

Crabcbplion. A name in Oribasius for 
erysimum, or hedpe mustard. 

ClIOI/fcllAlMUNrM. So Paulus ^Egi- 
.Us the upper part of the rout of the 
ipium. 

(•ii a si .T.ii a ru a \rs. From x*/"**' on the 
ground, and $*«>*voc, tlte radish.) The up- 
P'-r part of the root of apiutn, accord ug to 
1*. jCgineta. The smallage, or parsley , Al- 
so dwarf radish. 

Ch LHJBuran. The palm.i minor. 

Cham i rododi m'uiin (From x*!**') on 
Uie ground; and js/oJir/js*, the rose laurel.) 
I he . tze r,i pontioQ of Linns 

CnAM.4-.nt hi s (From ;^ a ,"*', on the 
ground, and nibus, the bramble.) The 
chamsemorus. - 
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CHAMiRsrAnTii - m. (From £*,"*/, ol1 tne 
groun i nid nragrm, Spanish bronm.) The 
genista tinct i . 

CHAMBERS The space between the 
capsule of the crystalline lens and the cor- 
nea of the eye, is divided by the iris into 
two spaces called chambers ; the space be- 
fore the ins is term< d the anterior cham- 
ber; and that behind it, the posterior. 
They are filled wit o flu d. 

Chamomllxa kostras. . Chamameiunt 
vulgare. 

Chamomilla iiovav See Chavueme- 
lum. 

CHANCRE. (' ii Mounts, cancer.) 
It sose which iri m th direct appli- 

cation of the \ pari 

of the body. Of course it mi stl\ occurs 
on the genitals. Such venereal so 
breakout from a general contamina 
the system, in consequence of absorption, 
never have the term cnancre applied to 
them. 

Chaomavtia sjfiNA. So Paraceb'is 
calls those prognostics that «r» taken from 
observations of the air; and the -kill of 
doing this, the same author calls Chaoman- 
cia. 

Chaosda. Paracelsus uses this word as 
an epithet for die plague. 

CitutAiiK (Arab.) A name given to 
amber. See Sucdnum. 

CiiAitAnnA. (From x*%* 73 ' a >i to excavate.) 
The bowels, or sink oi tin body. 

Charamais. Purging hazel-nut. 

Charantia. The momordica elal) 

Charcoal. See Carbon. 

Ciivruonk. The Cinara spinosa. 

Charistolochia. (From £*£Jr, j' )v - - {m ' 
\ox&, the flux of women after child-birth ; 
so named fioni its supposed usefulness to 
women in childbirth.) The plant mugwort, 
or artemisia. 

('marme. (From x* r !''> t0 rejoice.) 
Charmis. A cordial antidote mentioned 
by Galen. 

ChaRpif.. (Fie ch.) Scnped iinen, or 
lint. 

Charta. (Chaid.) Paper. The amnois, 
or interior foetal Membrane, was called the 
charta birginea, from its likeness to apiece 
of fine paper. 

CiiARTiir.rx, poi'dre he. (So called be- 
cause it was invented by some friars of the 
Carthusian orpcr.) A name of the kermes 
mineral. 

Chassis. (From %*tvt», to CTafe.) Chas- 
mus. O sification. Gapin 

Chaste tree The Ap" .:.stus. 

Chats. Tlie cu I > ,-tia. 

Chech-hone. See . e os. 

CHEESE. Tl agtilum of milk. 

AVh: n prepar ch milk, and well 

made, it is very minus in small quanti- 
ties : but most .digestible when hard 
and dl , specially to weak sto- 

locacs. i^Urom x uM; > a ^P» anc * 
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waur, an evil.) The lip-eviL A swelling 
of the lips, or canker in the mouth. 

Cheimelton. (From xtip*, winter.) 
Chilblains. 

CHE1RANTHUS. (From yu^ a band, 
rmd avBo;, a flower ; so named from the like- 
ness of its blossoms to the fingers of the 
hand.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnsean system. Class, Tetradynamia. 
Order, Siliquosa. The wall flower. 

Cheiraxthus cheiui. The systematic 
name of the wall-flower. S;e Chain. 

Cheirapsia. (From x u Z> t ' ie hand, 
and a.TT'TofjM, to scratch.) The act of 
scratching ; particularly the scratching one 
band with another, as in the itcb. 

Cheiri. (Cheiri, Arab.) Leucoium 
iuteuin. Viola lulea. Common yellow 
wall-flower. The flowers of this plant, 
Cheirrmthus cheiri of Liunwtis -.—foliis Ian- 
cealatiS) (icutis, glabris ; minis angulatis ; 
eaule fruticoso, are recommended as pos- 
sessing nervine and deobstruent virtues. 
They have a moderately strong, pleasant 
smell, and a nauseous, bitter, somewhat 
pungent taste. 

Cheiriater. (From %a$, the band, 
and uflfw, a physician. A surgeon whose 
office it is to remove maladies by opera- 
tions of the hand. 

Cheirtsma. (From xjupiQfluu, to labour 
with the baud.) Handling. Also a manual 
operation- 

Cheibixis. (From X^^f***' to labour 
with the hand. The an ot surgery. 

CheiroxOMJa. (Erom xjiigovofAiu, to ex- 
ercise with the hands.) An exercise men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, which consisted of 
gesticulations with the hands, like our 
dumb-bells. 

Chela. (From |fc»x», forceps ; from %a>, 
to take.) A forked probe, for drawing a 
polypus out of the nose. Fissures in the 
reel, or other places. 

Cuei./e cancrorttm. See Cancer. 

Cheittiox. The bend of the arm- 

CHELIDONIUM MA JUS, (From £«- 
<fa>v the swallow. It is so named from an 
opinion that it was pointed out a f ; useful 
for the eyes by swallows, who are said to 
open the eyes of their young by it • or be- 
Gause it blossoms about the time when 
swallows appear.) Papaver camicu latum, 
■uicum. Tetterwort, and great celandine, 
The herb and root of this plant, Ckelidmi- 
ummajus of Linnaeus: — pedunculis umbella- 
tis, have a faint, unpleasant smell, and 
a bitter, acrid, durable taste, which is 
stronger in the roots than the leaves. They 
are aperient and diuretic, and recommend- 
ed in icterus, when not accompanied with 
inflammatory symptoms. The chelidoni- 
um should be administered with caution, 
as it is liable to irritate the stomach and 
bowels. Of the dried root, from ^ss to 3j 
is a dose ; of the fresh root, infused in^vva. 
ter, or wine, the dose may be about §S9. 
The decoction of the fresh root is used in 



dropsy, cachexy, and cutaneous complaints 
The fresh juice is used to destroy warts and 
films in the eyes; but, for the latter pur- 
po^e, it is diluted with milk. 

CHELIDONIUM MINUS. Scrophula- 
via minor. Chelidonia rotundijolia minor- 
Cursuma hcemorrhoidalis herb a. Ranunculus 
vernus- Lesser celandine, and pile wort. 
The leaves and root of this plant, Ranuncu. 
lus ficaria ; foliis cordatis angulatis pctiola. 
tis, caule unifioro, of Linnaeus, are used 
medicinally. The leaves are deemed anti- 
scorbutic, and the root reckoned a specific, 
if beat into cataplasms, and applied to the 
piles. 

Chelone. (;^&>v>i.) The tortoise. An 
instrument for extending a limb, and so 
called because, in its slow motions, it re- 
presents a tortoise. This instrument is 
mentioned in Oribasius. 

Cheloxtox. (From x iKm> >> the tortoise ; 
so called from its resemblance to the shell 
of a tortoise.) A hump, or gibbosity in the 
back. 

CHELTENHAM WATER. One of the 
most celebrated purging waters in Eng- 
land and the reputation of it is dai'y in- 
creasing, as it possesses both a saline and 
chalybeate principle. When first drawn it 
is clear and colourless, but somewhat 
br;sk ; has a saline, bitterish, chalybeate 
taste. It does not keep, nor bear trans- 
porting^ any distance; the chalybeate 
part being lost by precipitation of the iron, 
and in the open air it even turns foetid. 
The salts, however, remiin. Irs heat, in 
summer, was from 50° to 55°, or 59°, when 
the medium heat of the atmosphere was near- 
ly 15° higher. On evaporation, il is found 
to contain a calcareous earth, mixed with 
ochre and a purging salt. A general sur- 
vey of* the component parts of this water, 
according to a variety of analyses, shows 
that it is decidedly saline, and contains 
much more salt than most mineral waters. 
By far the greater part of the salts are of a 
purgative kind, and therefore an action on 
the bowels is a constant effect, notwith- 
standing the considerable quantity of 
selenite and earthy carbonates which may 
be supposed to have acontrtry tendency. 
Cheltenham water is, besides, one of the 
strongest chalybeates we are acquainted 
with. The iron is suspended entirely by 
the carbonic acid, of which gas the water 
contains about an eighth of its bulk; but, 
from the abundance of earthy carbonats, 
and oxyd of iron, not much of it is uncom- 
bined. It has, besides, a slight impregna- 
tion of sulphur, but so little, as to be 
scarcely appreciable, except by very deli- 
cate tests. The sensible effects produced 
by this water, are generally, on first taking 
it, a degree of drowsiness, and* sometimes 
head-ach, but which soon go off spontane- 
ously, even previous to the operation on the 
bowels. A moderate dose acts powerfully, 
and sneedilv. as a cathartic, without nrr.a. 
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stoning griping, or leaving that faintness 
and langour which often follow the action of 
the rougher cathartics. It is principally 
on this account, but partly too from the 
salutary operation of the chalybeate, and 
perhaps the carbonic acid, that the Chel- 
tenham water may be, in most cases, per- 
severed in, for a considerable length of 
time, uninterruptedly, without producing 
any inconvenience to the body ; and during 
its use, the appetite will be improved, the 
digestive organs strengthened, and the 
whole constitution invigorated. A dose of 
this water, too small to operate directly on 
the bowels, will generally determine pretty 
powerfully to the kidneys. As a purge, this 
water is drank from one to three pints ; in 
general, from half a pint to a quart is suffi- 
cient. Half a pint will contain half a 
drachm of neutral purging salts, four grains 
of earthy carbonats, and selenite, about 
one-third of a grain of oxyd of iron ; toge- 
ther with an ounce in bulk of carbonic acid, 
and half an ounce of common air, with a 
little sulphurated hydrogen. Cheltenham 
water is used, with considerable benefit, 
in a number of diseases, especially of the 
chronic kind, and particularly those called 
bilious : hence it has been found of essen- 
tial service in the cure of glandular ob- 
struction, and especially thosp that affect the 
liver, and the other organs connected with 
the functions of the alimentary canal. Per- 
sons who have injured their biliary organs, 
by a long residence in hot climates, and 
who are suffering under the symptoms ei- 
ther of excess of bile or deficiency of bile, 
and an irregularity in its secretion, receive 
remarkable benefit from a course of this 
water, judiciously exhibited. Its use may 
be here continued, even during a conside- 
rable* degree of debility; and from the 
great determination to the bowels it may- 
be employed with advantage to check the 
incipient symptoms of dropsy, and general 
anasarca, which so often proceed from an 
obstruction of the liver. In scrophulous 
affections, the sea has the decided prefe- 
rence ; in painful affections of the skin, called 
scorbutic eruptions, which make their appear- 
ance at stated intervals, producing a copious 
discharge oflymph, and an abundant desqua- 
mation, in common with other saline pur- 
Eative springs, this is found to bring relief; 
ut it requires to be persevered in for a 
considerable time, keeping up a constant 
determination to the bowels, and making 
use of warm bathing externally. The sea- 
son for drinking the Cheltenham water is 
during i lie whole of the summer months. 

Chki.ys. (x**- u( > a shell.) The breast 
is so called, as resembling, in shape and 
office, the shell of some fishes. 

Chlltmiov. (From x iKu U the breast.) 
A dry, short cough, in which the muscles 
of the breasf arc very sore. 

Cue.ma. A measure mentioned by the 



Greek physicians, supposed to contain two 
sm 11 spoonfuls. 

Chbhia. (Arab.) Chimia. Chymistry. 

Cutmical apparatus. A general ex- 
pression, denoting the instruments, vessels, 
machinery, furniture, and utensils of a la- 
boratory. 

CHYMISTRY. fot////*, and sometimes 
X>i/u.t*. : shamia, from chama, to burn, Arab, 
this science being the examination of all 
substances by fire.) The learned are not 
yet agreed as to the most proper definition 
of chymistry. Boerhaave seems to have 
ranked it among the arts. According to 
M:.cquer, it is a scie'ice, whose object is to 
discover the nature and properties of all 
bodies by their analyses and combinations. 
Dr. lUack says, it is a science which 
teaches, by experiments, the effects of heat 
and mixture on bodies ; and Fourcroy de- 
fines it a science which teaches the mutual 
actions of all natural bodies on each other. 
". Chymistry," says Jacquin, " is that 
branch of natural philosophy which unfolds 
the nature of all material bodies, deter- 
mines the number and properties of their 
component parts, and teaches us how 
those parts are united, and by what means 
they may be separated and recombined." 
Mr. Heron defines it, " That science 
which investigates antl explains the laws 
of that attraction which takes place be- 
tween the minute component particles of 
natural bodies." The objects to which the 
attention of chymists is directed, compre- 
hend the whole of the substances that com- 
pose the globe. 

CHEMOS1S. (From x tm > to g a pe ; be- 
cause it gives the appearance of a gap, or 
aperture.) Inflammation of the conjunc- 
tive membrane of the eye, in which the cel- 
lular structuie, or white of the eye, is dis- 
tended with a florid fluid, and elevated 
above the margin of the transparent cornea. 
In Cullen's Nosology, it is a variety of the 
ophthalmia membranarum, or an inflamma- 
tion of the membranes of the eye. 

CiiENoronio-Moiius. (From clienopodium 
and /ugqov, the mulberry ; so called becausje 
it is a sort of clienopodium, with leaves like 
a mulberry.) The herb mulberry-blight, 
or strawbei i y-spinach. 

CHENOPODIUM. (From ;p>v, a goose, 
and «r»?, a foot; so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance to a goose's foot ) The 
herb fchenopody, goose's foot. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linr.sean sys- 
tem. Class, Pent an tlria. Order, Digy- 
nia. 

Chenopodiuw ambrosioides. The sys- 
tematic name of the Mexican tea-plant. 
See Botrys Mexicanu. 

Ohettopodixtm ahthelmikticem. The 
seeds of this plant, Chenoflodiinr. anthcimin- 
thum of Linnxus :—foliis ovata-obloiigh 
dentatis, vaccinia apLi:'Us, though in great 
esteem in America for the cure of worms, 
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are never exhibited in this country. They 
are powdered and made into an electuary, 
with any proper syrup, or conserve. 

Chenofodium Botuys. The systematic 
name of the Jerusalem oak. See Botrys 
vulgaris. 

Chenopodium bonus henricus. The sys- 
tematic name of the English mercury. See 
Bonus henricus. 

Chenopokium vulvaria. The systema- 
tic nam- tor the stinking orach. See Airi- 
plex fatlda 

Chm-.as (From %}& to pour out.) The 
struma; fir scrophula. 

Chebefolium. See Ch<erophyllnm. 

Chebmes. (Arab.) A small berry, full 
of insects like worms: the juice of which 
was formerly made into a confection, called 
confectio alkermes, which has been long- 
disused. Also the worm itself. 

Cheames mineralis. See Sulphuretum 
antim inii prxcipitalum. 

Chebmbium. Cherni Irion. In Hippo- 
crates it signifies an urinal. 

Chero.ma. (Fr< m X«ga>v, the Centaur.) 
See Centanrium- 

Cherry. See Ccrasa nigra and Cerasa 
rubra 

Cherry, bay. The Lauro-cerasits, 

Cherry, laurel. The Lahro-ctrasub. 

Cherry, -whiter The Alkekengi. 

Cuebvillum. See Cerefohum. 

C'hesnut, horse. See Hippoiastanum. 

Cueusis. (From Xea>, to pour out.) Li- 
quation. Infusion. 

Chevastiie. A double-headed roller, 
applied by its middle below the chin ; 
then running on each side, it is crossed on 
the top of the head ; then passing to the 
nape of the neck is there crossed : it then 
passes under the chin, where crossing, it is 
carried to the top of the head, &c. until it 
is all taken up, 

Chezananck. (From ^efa>, to go to 
stool, and avxyKn, necessity,) It signifies 
any thing that i reates a necessity to go to 
Stool ; but, in P. iE^ineta, it is the name of 
an ointment, with which the anus is to be 
' rubbed, for promoting stools. 

Chia (From Xio;, an island where 
they were formerly propagated ) A sweet 
fig of the island of Chio, or Scio. Also an 
earth from that island, formerly ut,ed in 
fevers. 

Chiacus. (From X/oc, *he island of Scio.) 
An epi'het of a collyrium, whose chief in- 
gredient was wine of Chios. 

Ghiadus. In Paracelsus it signifies the 
same ar> furuncukis. 

Cliian pepper See Capsicum. 

C/iuui turpentine Sc Chio turpentine- 

Chiasmus. (From ;t«fa>, to form like 
the letter X, cbi.) The name ofa bi ndage, 
whose shape is like the Greek letter X, da. 

Chiastos. The name of a cruciate 
bandage in Onbasius; so called from its 
resembling the letter x, chi. 



Chiastre. The name of a bandage lot 
the temporal arjerv. It 15 a double-headed 
roller, the middl> Ij is applied to 

the side of ^^■t' >i'P"-"^ to that in 
which the arrtry *W opened and, when 
brought round to the p>rt affected, it is 
crossed upon the compress that is laid upon 
the wound, and then, the continuation is 
over the coronal suture, and under 1 he chin; 
then crossing on the compress, the course 
is, at the first, round the head, &.c. till the 
whole roller is taken up. 

Chibou. A spurious species of gum- 
elemi, spoken of by the faculty of Paris, 
but not known in England. 
^ Chibuh. Sulphur. 

Chichina. Contracted from China chin x. 
See Cinchona 

Chichos. Chirces. The aftectio bovina, 
or distemper ot black cattle. 

Chicken pox. See Varicella- 

Chicktveed. See Alsine media. 

CHILBLAIN. Pernio. An inflammation 
of the extreme parts of the body, from the 
application of cold ; attended with a violent 
itching, and soon forming a gangrenous 
ulcer. 

Chili, balsam de. Salmon speaks, but 
without any proof, of its being brought 
from Chili. The Barbadoes tar, in which 
are mixed a few drops of the oil of aniseed, 
is usually sold for it. 

Chiliodynamon. (From %txiov, a thou- 
sand, und Juvctpi;. virtue.) An epithet of 
the herb Polimonium. In Qioscorides, this 
name is given on account of its many vir- 
tues. 

Chilon. (Xuku-v.) An inflamed and 
swelled lip. 

Chilpelagua. A variety of capsicum. 

Chilterspin. A species of capsicum. 

Chimethlon. A chilblain. 

Chimia. See Chen-da, 

Chimiateh. (From chemia, chvmistry, 
and MTgoc, a physician.) A physician who 
makes he science of chymistry subservient 
to the purposes of medicine. 

C him o lea laxa. Paracelsus mean-, by 
this word, the sublimed powder which is 
separated from the flowers of saline ores. 

CHINA. (So named from the country 
of Cii Hi, f om whence it was brought.) 
China orient a lis. Sa7tkioa. Guaguara. 
Smilax aspera Chinensis. China root. It 
is obtained from the Smilax china of Lin- 
iikus : — caule acuiealo, teretiuscuto ; j'oliis 
inermis, ovato-cordatis, quinque nerviis. It 
was formerly in esteem, as sarsaparilla now 
is, in the cure of the venereal disease, and 
cutaneous disorders. 

Cjt|5fA ciiinje. A name given to the 
iPeruvum bark, a native of some parts in 

China occiDESTAxis. CMna spuria 

nodosa. Smilax pseudo-Cldna. Smilax In- 
dica spinosa. American or West-Indian 
China. The root is chiefly brought from 
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Jamaica, in large round pieces, full of 
knots. In ncrophulous disorders, it has 
been preferred to tlie oriental kind. In 
other cases it is of (similar bht inferior vir- 
tue. 

<'hiva surrosiTA. Senecio madras pa- 
tmiiis Senetdo pseudo China of l.mnxus. 
Bastard China. It gr .ws in Malabar. The 
root greatl) resembles the China root in 
appearance and qualifies. 

CBfUeaiirA S Cinchona. 

'iiinchjna Cahih.ua. See Cinchona 
Can/' 

Chinchiiu be Santa I'd. There are 
several spec es of b..;k sent from Santa Fe : 
but neither tht ir par 1 icnlar natures, nor the 
trees which afford them, are yet accurately 
determined, 

''niMiiiNv Jamaicensis. See Cinchona 
Carabaa. 

Cihm-iii,n\ nuBHA. See Cinchona ob- 
long, \ folia 

Cbikchdva m; St. Lucia. St. Lucia bark 

is Collected from the .Inchon/; jloribunda of 
Bwitrtz : — -floribus paniculatia glabria, cafisu- 
lis tnrbinntis licvibus, folks eUipllcis acumi- 
natis glabris ; it has an adstrlngent, bitter 
taste, somewhat like gentain. It is re- 
commended in intermittent s, putrid dysen- 
tery, and dyspepsia : it should always be 
joined with some aromatic 
Chincough. See Pertussis. 

Chinknse. The aurantium sinene, or 
Chines* orange. 

(,'iiinkse SMI tAX. See China. 

CIIIO TURPENTINE. TerebintMna 
de Chit Cyprus turpentine. Chian tur- 
This substance is classed among 
.us It is procured by wi 
the hark of the trunk of the Pittachia tere- 
binthus of Linnaeus. The best Ohio tur- 
pentine is about the consistence of honey, 
very tenacious, clear, and almost trans- 
parent; of a white colour, inclining to 
yellow, and a fragrant sir. ell, moderately 
warm to the taste, but fiee from acrimony 
and bitterness. lis medicinal qualities are 
similar to those of the turpentines. See 
Turpentine. 

Cuioli. In Paracelsus it is synonymous 
with furunculus. 

Ch.iq.ues. a name for the worms which 
get into the toes of the negroes, and which 
! by the oil which flows out of 
the cashew nut-shell. 

CHIRAGRA. (From x u ?t tl,e nano "i 
ami a-):*, a seizure.) The gout in the 
joints of the hand. See Arthntet. 

ChIROnib. (From ^wg, the hand.) 
Small pustules on the hand and feet, en- 
closed in which is^a troublesome worm. 

CHIRONIA. (From Chiron, the Cen- 
taur, its inventor.) 1 The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in tlie Linnaean system. 

in. Centau- 
ry See Centaurium. 

' (From p-^/{, the hand.) An ;i J ? 



of the hand, where it is troubled with 

chirones. 

C ai no mm. (From Xi$a>v, the Cen- 
taur, woo is said to have been the first who 
healed them.) A malignant ulcer, callous 
on its edges, and difficult to cure. 

Ciii'OTHi.iA. (From ;^«*g, the hand, 
and rtdn/ui, to put.) A glove of the sc rf- 
skin, with the nails, which is brought off* 
from the dead subjet, after the cuticle is 
loosened by putrefaction, from the parts 
und« r it. 

CHIRURGIA. (From ^« g , the hand, 
and ttyw, a work; because surgical ope- 
rat ions are performed by the hand.) Chi- 
rurgery, or surgery. 

Chiton, (^itm.) A coat or membrane.. 

Chicm. (From x«j?, the island where it 
Was \>k •due d-j An epithet of wine made 
'at Scio. 

Cm l asm a. (From %\nuiia>. to make 
warm. J A warm fomentation, called also 
tbermasma. 

Chloiiasma. (From ^xag/oa, to become 
green.) Chlorosis. 

CHLOROSIS. (From £>.a>gof, green 
pale; from the yellow-greenwi look those 
have who are affect< d with it ) Febris 
alba. Febris an-itoria. Icteru* albut. 
The green sickness. A genus i f d seu-e in 
the class cachexia, and order impetigiiies of 
Cullen. It is a disease which ..liccts young 
females w!io labour under a suppression of 
the menses. Heaviness, lis lesness to mo- 
tion, fatigue on the le.ist exercise, palpi- 
tations of the heart, pains in the back, 
loins, and hips, flatulency and acidities in 
n cli and bowels, a preternatural 
appetite for chalk, lime, and various other 
absorbents, together with many dyspeptic 
symptoms, usually attend on this disease. 
As it advances in its progress, the face 
becomes p. le, or assumes a yellowish hue ; 
the whole body is flaccid, and likewise 
pale ; the feet are affected with (Edema- 
tous swellings ; the breathing is much hur- 
ried by an\ vigorous exertion of the body ; 
the pulse is quick, but sm 11 ; and the per- 
son is apt to he affected with many of the 
symptoms of hysteria. To procure a flow- 
er the mjenses, proves in some cases a 
very d tficult matter ; and where the dis- 
ease has been of long standings various J 
morbid affections of the viscera are ofien ' 
brought on, which at length prove fatal. 
I)i -sections of those who have died of chlo- 
rosis, have usually shewn the ovaria to be 
in a scirrhous, or dropsical state. In some 
the liver, spleen, and mesenteric 
glands, have likewise been found in a dis- 
eased state. 

Chjhjs, (From x v * vui > to j-*" 1 "™^ 0l ' rasp.) 
Chaff. Bran. Also fine wool, or lint, 
which is, as it were, rasped from lint- 

Choke d name given by 

miners to a noxious air, occasionally found 

bottom of mines and pits. It is 
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heavier than common air, therefore lies 
chiefly at the bottom of the pits ; it extin- 
guishes flame, and is noxious to animals. 
It is probably carbonic acid. See Carbonic 
acid. 

Choana. (From %*&>, to pour out.) It 
is properly a funnel, but is used to signify 
the infundibulum of the kidney and brain. 

Choanus. (^oav*, a funnel.) A furnace 
made like a funnel, for melting metals. 

CHOCOLATE. (Dr. Alston says this 
word is compounded of two Indian words, 
choco, sound, and atte, water; because of 
the noise made in its preparation.) An 
article of diet prepared from the cocoa- 
nut; highly" nourishing, particularly when 
boiled with milk and eggs. It is frequently- 
recommended as a restorative in cases of 
emaciation and consumption. 

Chienicis. The trepan, so called by 
Galen and P. j£gineli, from xoivwk, the 
nave of a wheel. 

Chcerades. (From x°'Z°s> a swine.) 
Charades- The same as scrofula. 

CHajRABOLETHHON. (FrOTTi ^MgOf, tl SWilie, 

and oXiSgoc, destruction ; so named from 
its being dangerous if eaten by hogs.) Hog- 
bane. A name in JEtius for the Xanthiuvi, 
or louse-bur. 

Cfioiras. (From ^o/goc, a swine ; so 
called because hogs are diseased with it.) 
The scrophula. 

Choeades. (From ^o\«, the bile.) So 
the smaller intestines are called, because 
they contain bile. 

Cholago. The same as cholas. 
Cholagoga. (From ^om, bile, and 
*ya>, to evacuate.) Cholegon. By cho- 
lagogues, the ancients meant only such 
1 purging medicines as expelled the in- 
ternal faeces, which resembled the cystic 
bile in their yellow colour, and other 
properties. 

Cno las. (From x oK "' the bile.) All 
the cavity of the ilium is so called, be- 
cause it contains the liver which is the 
strainer of the gall. 

Chole. (Xoxa ) The bile. 
CHOLEDOCHUS DUCTUS. {Chole- 
dochus / from x o>J1 > bile, and J^e^ucu- to 
receive ; receiving or retaining the gall.) 
Ductus communis choledochus. The com- 
mon biliary duct, which conveys boih cys- 
tic and hepatic bile into the intestinum duo- 
denum. 

Cholegon. The same as cholagoga. 
CHOLERA. (From £o\», bile, and 
put, to flow.) Diarrhoea cholerica. Felli- 
jlua passio. Cholera. A genus of disease 
arranged by Cullen in the class neuroses, 
and order spasmi. It is a purging and vo- 
miting of bile, with anxiety, painful gri- 
pings, spasms of the abdominal muscles, and 
those of the thighs. There are two species 
of this genus : 1. Cholera spontanea, which 
happens, in hot seasons, without any mani- 
fest cause. 2. Cholera accidentalis, which 



occurs after the use of food that digests 
slowly, and irritates. In warm climates 
it is met with in all seasons of the year, 
and its occurrence is very frequent : but 
in England, and other cold climates, it is 
apt to be most prevalent in the middle of 
summer, particularly in the month of Au- ■ 
gust ; and the violence of the disease has 
usually been observed to be greater in pro- 
portion to the intenseness of the heat. It 
usually comes on w,ih soreness, pain, dis- 
tension, and flatulency in the stomach and 
intestines, succeeded quickly by a severe 
and frequent vomiting, and purging of bi- 
lious matter, heat, thirst, a hurried respi- 
ration, and frequent b"t weak and flutter- 
ing pulse. When the' disease is not violent 
these symptoms, af;er continuing for a day 
or two, cease gradually, leaving the patient 
in a debilitated and exhausted state ; but 
where the disease proceeds with much vio- 
lence there arises great depression of 
strength, with cold clammy sweats, con- 
siderable anxiety, a hurried and short re- 
spiration, and hiccups, with a sinking, and 
irregularity of the pulse, which quickly 
terminate in death ; an event that not in- 
frequently happens within the space of 24 
hours, 

Cholerica. (From ^oAsga, the cholera-) 
Medicines which relieve the cholera. Also 
a bilious flux of the bowels, without pain 
or fever. 

Cholicele. (From ^ox», bile, and 
kh\h> a tumour.) A swelling formed by 
the bile morbidly accumulated in the gall- 
bladder. 

Choloma. (From ;t»>oc, lame, or 
maimed.) Galen says that, m Hippocrates, 
it signifies any distortion of a limb. In a 
particular sense, it is taken for a halting or 
lameness in the leg. 

Chondroglossus. (From ^evJgov, a car- 
tilage, and yxwro-ti, the tongue.) A muscle 
so named from its insertion, which is in the 
bask-or cartilaginous part of the tongue. 
See Ryogjnssus. 

CHOHDROLOGY. {Chondrolog-ia .- 

from ^ovJgoc, a cartilage, and \eyoc, a dis- 
course.) A discourse or treatise on carti- 
lages. 

CHONimo-rHAUYNG.T.rs. (From ^«f<f/i6c, 
a cartilage, and qAguy£, the upper part of 
the fauces.) A muscle so named because 
it rises in the cartilaginous part of the 
tongue, and is inserted in the pharynx. 

Ciiondros. (Xov<fgoc.) A food of the 
ancients, the same as alica. Also any gru- 
mous concretion, and a cartilage. 

Chondrosyndesmus. (From ^.tviTgoc, 
a cartilage, and oWe&>, to tie together-) A 
cartilaginous ligament. 

Chondrls. See Chondros. 

Cuone. (Xowi.) The infundibulum. 
<iora. (Xaig* ) A region. Galen, in 
iook De lisu Partium, expresses by 

- vfticularly the cavities of the eyes ; but. 
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h others of his writings, he intimates by it 
any void space. 

CHORDA. A cord. A tendon. A pain- 
ful lerision of the penis in venereal disease. 
See Chordee. Sometimes the intestines 
are called chordae. 

fliionnA magna. A name of the tendo 
AtMItia. 

CHORDA TYMPANI. A branch of the 
Wreath pair of nerves that passes through 
the tympanum. 

CHORDS TENDINIS. The tendinous 
and con! -like substances which connect the 
corner column* of the ventricles of the heart 
to the auricular valves. 

CHORDS WILCISII. The small fibres 
which cross the sinuses of the dura mater. 
The] are so termed, because Willis first 
described them. 

Cobdapsus. (From %pfft> t a cord, and 
<m\u>, to knit.) A sort of painful cholic, 
where the intestines appear to be twisted 
into knots, like pieces of string. 

CHORDEE. (Chorde". French.) A 
spasmodic contraction of the penis, that 
sometimes attends gonorrhoea, and is often 
followed by a hemorrhage. 

CHOREA SANCTI V1TI (Chorea, 
XPQU* ) from xpi^i a chorus which of old 
accompanied dancing. It is called St. Vi- 
tus'* dance, because some devotees of St. 
Vitus exercised themselves so long in dan- 
cing, that their intellects were disordered, 
and could only be restored by dancing Again 
at the anniversary of St. Vitus.) St. Vitus's 
dance. Convulsive motions of the limbs, 
as if the person were dancing. It is a 
genus of disease arranged by Cullen in the 
class neuroses, and order spdsmi These 
convulsive motions, most generally, are 
confined to one side, and affecting princi- 
pally the arm and leg. When any motion 
is attempted to be made, various fibres of 
other muscles act which ought not ; and 
thus a contrary effect is produced from 
what the patient intended. It is chiefly in- 
cident to young persons of both sexes, and 
Bmkes its attack from between the age of 
ten and fifteen, occurring but seldom after 
that <>t puberty. 

By some practitioners it has been con- 
sidered rather as a paralytic affection than 
as a convulsive disorder and has been 
thought to arise from a relaxation of the 
muscles, which, being unable to perform 
their functions in moving the limbs, shake 
th.-ni irregularly by jerks. Chorea sancti 
Viti is occasioned by various irritations, as 
teething, worms, offensive smells, poisons, 
&c It arises likewise in consequence of 
violent affections of the mind, as horror, 
fear, and anger. In many cases it is pro- 
duced by general weakness ; and in a few, 
it takes place from sympathy, at seeing the 
disease in others. 

The fits are sometimes preceded by a 
coldness of the feet and limbs, or a kind 
of tingling sensation, that ascends like cold 



air up the spine, and there is a flatulent 
pain in die left hypochondrium, with obsti- 
nate costiveness. At other times, the ac- 
cession begins with yawning, stretching, 
anxiety about the heart, palpitations, nau- 
sea, difficulty of swallowing, noise in the 
ears, giddiness and pains in the head and 
teeth; and then come on the convulsive 
motions. 

These discover themselves at first by a 
kind of lameness, or instability of one of 
the legs, which the person draws after him 
in an odd and ridiculous manner ; nor can 
he hold the arm of the same side still for a 
moment ; for if he lays it on his breast, or 
any other part of his body, it is forced 
quickly from thence by an involuntary mo- 
tion. If he is desirous of drinking, he uses 
many singular gesticulations before he can 
carry the cup to his head, and it is forced 
in various directions, till at length he gets 
it to his mouth ; when he pours the liquor 
down his throat with great haste, as if he 
meant to afford amusement to the by- 
standers. Sometimes various attempts at 
running and leaping take place, and at 
others, the head and trunk, of the body 
are affected with convulsive motions. In 
many instances, the mind is affected with 
some degree of fatuity, and often shews the 
same causeless emotions, such as weeping 
and laughing, which occur in hysteriae. 
When this disease arises in children, it 
usually ceases before the age of puberty ; 
and in adults, is often carried off by a 
change from the former mode of living. 
Unless it passes into some other disease, 
such as epilepsy, it is never attended with 
danger. 

CHORION. (From ;^a>gs&>, to escape; 
because it always escapes from the uterus 
with the foetus.) Shaggy chorion. The ex- 
ternal membrane of the foetus in uter 

CHOROID MEMBRANE. fMem/n-ann 
choridca ; from yp/uey, * ne chorion, and 
tiSos, resemblance.) The second tunic of 
the eye, lying immediately under the scle- 
rotica, to which it is connected by vessels. 
The true knowledge of this membrane, 
is necessary to a perfect idea of the iris 
and uvea. The tunica choroidea com- 
mences at the optic nerve, and passes for- 
wards, with the sclerotic coat, to the be- 
ginning of the cornea transparens, where 
it adheres very firmly to the sclerotic mem- 
brane, by means of a cellular membrane, 
in the form of a white fringe, called the 
ciliary circle. It then recedes from the 
sclerotica and cornea and ciliary circle, 
directly downwards and inwards, forming 
a round disk, which is variously colotu-ed ; 
hence blue, black eyes, &c. This colour- 
ed portion, reflected inwards, is termed 
the iris, and its posterior surface is termed 
uvea. The choroid" membrane is highly 
vascular, and its external vessels are dis- 
posed like stars, and termed vasa vorticosa. 
The internal surface of this membrane is 
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covered with a black pigment, called the 
pigment of the choroid membrane. 

CHOROID PLEXUS Plrxus choroi- 
clea A plexus of blood-vess Is, situated 
x; n the lateral ventricles of the br in. 

Chor in TUNIC. See Choroid membrane. 

Chrisis. (From xi ,a> < ,() anoint.) An 
inunction, or anointing of any part. 

Christmas ~ose. SjSe HeLleborus nigev. 

Christum. (From xpue, tq anoint.) An 
unguent, or ointment oi any kind. 

CHROMAS. A eliminate; or salt, 
formed by the union of earthy, metallic, or 
alkaline bases, with chromic acid ; aa chro- 
mate of lead, &c 

Chromatis >ics. (From %%a>iustltga>, to 
colour.) The morbid discoi ra.io of any 
of the secretions, as of the urine, or 
blood 

CHROME. (From ^g»."*, colour ; be- 
cause its primary combinations impart its 
colour to all secondary ones.) A white 
metal, inclining to a grey, very bri.tle, 
and crystallizable at an elevated tempera- 
ture, in feathered filaments on the surface. 
Its internal fracture presents in some parts 
close grains, in other parts needles crossing 
each other. It is an ingredient in the fos- 
sil, known by that name in Siberia. 

Natural History. — This metal, which 
is extremely scree, and exists only in 
the state of a metallic oxid, was disco- 
vered by Vauquehn. He found it in an ore 
called red-lead ore of Siberia, or chro- 
mate of le id The colour of this ore is red, 
with a shade of yellow ; when reduced to 
po • der, it is of a bright orange. Chrome 
has likewise been round in combination 
with iron, alumine, and si>ex, fchromate of 
-.ron and alumine,) in the department of 
Var, in France. It is met with in irregu- 
lar masses. Its colour is brown ; it has 
little metallic lustre. Pontier has 
lately fomld chrome combined with iron 
fchromate of iron, J in a quarry near Gus- 
sin in the road to Cavalaire. It sometimes 
forms large masses. The emerald of Peru 
and spinel ruby owe their colours to this 
metal. 

Properties. — Chrome is obtained in small 
agglu'inatcd masses of a white colour, 
inclining to yellow; it is very hard, ex- 
tremely" brittle and refractory, and crystal- 
lizes into needles. 

Exposed to die heat of a blow-pipe, it is 
covered with a lilac-coloured crust, which 
becomes green on cooling. Heated by the 
same apparatus with borax, it does not 
melt ; but a part, after being oxidated, is 
dissolved m this s.dt, and communicates to 
it a very beautiful green colour. Acids 
have only a weak action on this metal. The 
nitric is the only acid which produces any 
remarkable change, it converts it into an 
oxid It is capable of combining with 
three different portions of oxigen, and 
forming three different oxids. It has not 
yet been combined with any combustible 
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body. It does not apoear to decompose 
water. It is unalterable by the alkalies. 
The other properties of this metal are not 
yet ascertained, neither are its uses known; 
perhaps >t may afford beautiful and durable 
colours to the painter or the enameiler. 

Method of obtaining Chrome. Chrome is 
obtained from its native combinations, by 
decomposing them by the alkaljne carbo- 
nates, precipita'ing the chromic acid, and 
heating it strongly in a crucible. 

The following method is recommended 
bv Vaitquelin Seventy-two parts of chro- 
mic acid are to be introduced into a 
charcoal crucible, placed within ano- 
ther of porcelain, rilled wi h charcoal 
dust. The apparatus is then to b • put 
in o a furnace, and subjected to a very 
strong heat. .Metallic chrome will then be 
found in the charcoal crucible. From 
seventy-two parts, Vauquelin obtained for- 
ty-three of metal. 

CHROMIC ACID. This is obtained by 
decompo-,ing the chromat of lead by pot- 
ash, and treating the chromat of potash 
with nitric or muriatic acid. It is of an 
orange-red colour, and a pungent metallic 
taste ; very soluble in water, and crystal- 
lizes bv gentle evaporation. 

CHRONIC (From ;t§evoj, time ) A 
term applied to diseases which are of long 
continuance, and mostly without fever. 
It is used in opposition to the term acute. 
See Acute. 

Chrupsia. (From X$ HX > colour, and 
o-^iol, sight.) Visits colorutus. A disease 
of the eyes, in which the person perceives 
objects of a different colour from the!. 1 
natural. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. (From ^g««c, 
go'd, and ctvdsuo;, a flower.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnae >n sys- 
tem. Class, Si/ngenesia. Order, Polyga- 
mia. Sun flower, or marigold. 

2. Many herbs are so called whose 
flowers are of a bright yellow colour. 

Chhysanthemum ieucanthemum. The 
systematic name of the great ox eye-daisy. 
See Bel/is major. 

Chuyse. (From X.V J(70 ^ g ^) The 
name of a yellow plaster. 

Chryselectrum. (From ^gwrtc, gold, 
and »xac7gov, amber.) Amber of a golden 
yellow c lour. 

Chrysippea. (From Chrysippus, its 
inventor. A herb enumerated by Pliny. 

Chrysitis. (From ;£§"«"«, gold.) Li- 
tharge. The yellow foam of lead. Also 
the herb yarrow, from the golden colour of 
its flower. 

Chrysobalaxtjs. (From ^gaa-o'c, gold, 
and @*\ctvoc, a nut ; so named because of 
its colour, which, before it is dried, is 
yellow.) The nutmeg. 

Chrysocolla. (From xi ufK > g°^> anc * 
koax;i, cement.) Gold solder. 

Chrysocoma. (From xgwot, gold, and 
noun, hair : so called from its grolden, hair 
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like appearance.) The herb milfoil, or 
yarr >w. 

riiuvsofiONjA. (From Xi u<r ° ! t gold, 
and yivof<at, to become.) The tincture of 
gold 

Chiivsoi. u iiamiv. (From ;^<woc, gold, 
and xct%*tiv, the olda ; so named from its 
during a yellow It af, and a flower like the 
olus.) Tli- herb orach, or atriplex 

CHRYSOSPLEXIUM. (Fiom Xi v ™> 
gold, and cur7r>tvuv, spleen wort.) Th name 
of a genua of plants in the Linnzan system. 
Class, Decandria. Order, Digynia. Golden 
saxifrage. 

Chrysclcus. (From X£utros, gold, and 
«a*», to take away.) The aqua regia is so 
called, as having the property to dissolve 
gold. 

Chylakia. (From x uhof > chyle.) A 
discharge of a whitish nine us urine, of the 
colour and consistence of chyle, 

CHYLE. (Xuhov. Chylus.) The milk like 
liquor observed some hours after eating, 
in the lacteal vessels of the mesentery, and 
in the thoracic duct. It is separated by 
digestion from the chyme, and is that fluid 
substance from which the blood is formed. 

The chyle is absorbed by the mouths of 
the lacteal vessels, which are in the great- 
est number in the jejunum and ilium, 
whilst the fzx of the chyme, with the bile, 
are propelled into the large intestines. The 
chyle of the human body smells like milk ; 
has a sweetish taste, a white colour, arid a 
consistence thiniter than blood and milk. 
Its pec. fie gravity is lighter than that of 
tin blood, and hence it is that chyle' is oc- 
Casio lally seen swimming on the blood, if 
a vein be opened some hours after eating. 
The quality of the chyle is similar to that 
of milk ; for, like it, it coagulates ami as- 
ci'mcs; but sometimes its nature is altered 
from bad digested food or medicines : thus 
the chyle becomes blue, from eating indi- 
go; yellow, from the yolk of eggs, &c. 
The quantity of chyle depends upon lhat 
of the ingesta, and their greater or less 
nourishing power ; from five or six pounds 
of food, very lit le more than two pounds 
of chyle are elaborated 

The constituent principles of chyle, are, 

1. Water, which forms its greatest part. 

2. Oi'y cream, which chymistry teaches to 
he hydrogen and carbon. 3. Cheese, which, 
by the vis vitalis, is formed bj the carbon 
and a/.ot of the ingested food. 4 Earth, 
which is obtained from lacteal calculi, that 
are occasionally found in the receptaculum 
chyli and lacteals. 5. Animal lymph, which 
is mixed with the gastric and enteric juices. 

The nutritive principles of vegetables, 
are starch ; an albuminous principle, oil, 
ble gluten, and sugar. The nutri- 
tive principles of animal substances, are 
oil, jelly, and animal gluten ; and hence 
ion why the chyle, separated from 
vegetables, is of the same nature with that 
prepared from animal ingesta* lhat the 



principles of both are dissolved into their 
elements, which are the same in animal and 
vegetable food. : thus the cream of the 
chyle is formed ot carbon and hydrogen ; 
and the cheese of the chyle, from the car- 
b n and azot of both animal and vegetable 
substances. 

The chyle is mixed with the albuminous 
and gelatinous lymph in the thoracic duel, 
which receives them from the lymphatics. 

The uses of the chyle are, 1. To supply 
the matter from which the blood and 
fluids of our body are prepared ; from which 
fluids the solid pans are formed. 2 Hy 
its ascescent nature, it some, hat restrains 
the putrescent tendency of the blood: 
hence the dreadful putridity of the humours 
from starving; and thus m ik is an xcellent 
remedy against scurvy. 3. 13y ils very 
copious aqueous latex, it prevents ihe 
thickenmg of the fluids, and thus renders 
them fit for tht various secretions. 4. The 
chyle secreted in the breasts of puerperal 
women, under die name o; milk, terms the 
most excellent nutriment of all aliments 
for new bom infants. 

CHYLIF1CATION. (From chyhia, and 
fio, to become.) Chylif actio. The | I 
carried on in the small intestines, and prin- 
cipally in the duodt num. by which the chyle 
is separated fiom the chime. 

Chylisma. (From x uKo; > j mce ) All 
expressed juice. 

CHYLOPOETIC {ChylopQetKUi,- from 
^uxof, chyle, and <nrs/E4>, to make ) 
poietic. Any thing connected with the for- 
mation Of chyle ; thus chy topoctic viscera, 
chj topoetic vessels, fkc. 

Chylosis. (From ^wwf», to express the 
juice from any thi ig.) Chylification, or 
the changing tiie food into chyle. 

(.'hylustaoma. (From £«&•?, juice, and 
rafai, to distil.) The distillation or ex- 
i of any juice, or humid part from 
its dry one. 

Chycostagma DiArnoitr-TicuM minde- 
bbbi. A distillation of Venice treacle and 
mithridate. 

CHYME. (Chymus ,■ from %v/ms, which 
signifies humour or juice.) Tae ingested 
mass of food, that passes from the stomach 
into the duodenum, and from which the 
chyle is prepared in the small intestines by 
the admixture of the bile, -&c. 

Chymia. Chymistry. 

Chymiateu. A chymical physician. See 
Chimiater. 

Cuymiatkia. (From ^uu, chymistry, 
and MofAzi to heal.) The art oi curi tg dis- 
eases by-the application of chymistry to the 
Ujes of medicine. 

Chy.mosis. See Chemosia. 

OiYNUi.\ HAiirx. A c} lir.drical root, of 
the thickness of a goose-quill, brought 
from China. It has a bitterish taste, and 
imparts a yellow tinge to the saliva. The 
Chinese hold It in great estimation as a sto- 
machic, infused in wine. 
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Chysis. (From xuv, to pour out.) Fu- 
sion, or theSreduction of solid bodies into 
fluid by heat. 

Cuitlon. (From xyu, to pour out.) An 
anointing with oil and water. 

Cibalis fistula. An obsolete term for 
the oesophagus. 

Cibatio. (From cibus, food.) In chymis- 
try it means incorporation : also the taking 
of food. 

Cm uk. An obsolete term for sulphur. 

CICATRISANT1A. (Cicatrisantia, sc. 
remedia; from cicatrico, to skin over.) 
Such applications as dispose wounds and 
ulcers to dry up and heal, and to be covered 
with a skin. 

CICATRIX. (From cicatrico, to heal up 
or skin over.) A seam or scar upon the 
skin after the healing of a sore or ulcer. 

CICER. (A plant so culled. The Cice- 
rones had their name from this pulse, as 
the Pisones had from the pisum or pea, 
and the Lentuli from the lens or lentil.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Diadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandria. The vetch. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon cich or ciches. Erebinthus. Cicer 
arielinvm of Linnaeus -.—Joins serratis. The 
seeds have been employed medicinally, but 
are now fallen into disuse. In some places 
they are toasted, and used as coffee ; and 
in others, ground into a flour for bread. 
The colour of the aryllus of the seed is 
sometimes white, red, or black : hence the 
distinction into cicer album, rubrum, and 
nigrum. 

Cicer arietinum. The systematic name 
of the cicer plant. 

Cicera. (From cicer, the vetch ) A 
small pill of the size of a vetch. 

Ciceha tav.tari. Small pills composed 
of turpentine and cream of tartar, of the 
size of a vetch. 

CICHORIUM. (Originally, according 
to Pliny, an Egyptian name, and adopted 
by the Greeks. It is written sometimes 
K<£ogaft»' : whence Horace has — cicharea, 
fevesque malvx : sometimes Kt^ogtov, or K<- 
X u i iov - ^ is supposed to have this name, 
tardea, tc <T#t rart -/a^im kiuv, from its creeping 
through the fields. — Odiers derive it from 
xi^iu, invewo ; on account of its being so 
readily found, or so common.) Succory. 

1 The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system Class, Syngcnesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia tequalis. 

2. The pliar macopceial name of the wild 
chicory. This plant, called Cichoreum, 
Cichorium sylvestre vel ojficinarum, is the 
Cichorium intybus of Linnseus x—fioribus 
geminis, sessilibus ; foliis runcinatis. 

It belongs to the same family with the 
garden endive, and by some botanists has 
been upposed to be the same plant in its 
uncultivated state ; but the endive com- 
monly used as sallad is an annual, or at 
most a biennial plant, and its parent is now 



known to be the cichorium endivia. AVikt 
succory or cichory, abounds with a milky 
juice, of a penetrating bitterish taste, and of 
no remarkable smell or particular flavour : 
the roots are more bitter than the leaves or 
stalks, and these much more so than the 
flowers. By culture in gardens and by 
blanching, it loses its bitterness, and may 
be eaten early in the spring in sallads. The 
roots, if gathered before the stem shoots 
up, are also eatable, and when dried may 
be made into bread. The roots and leaves 
of this plant are stated by Lewis to be 
very useful aperients, acting mildly and 
without irritation, tending rather to abate 
than to increase heat, and which may there- 
fore be given with safety in hectic and 
inflammatory cases. Taken freely, they 
keep the belly open, or produce a gentle 
diarrhoea ; and when thus continued for 
some time, they have often proved salutary 
in the beginning obstructions of the viscera, 
in jaundices, cachexies, hypochondriacal 
and other chronical disorders. A decoction 
of this herb, with others of the like kind, in 
whey, and rendered purgative by a suitable 
addition of polychrest salt, was found a 
useful remedy in cases of biliary calculi, 
and promises advan age in many complaints 
requiring what have been termed attenu- 
ants, and resolvents. The virtues of suc- 
cory, like those of dandelion, reside in its 
in i ;ky juice ; and we are warranted, says 
Dr.Woodville, in asserting that the express- 
ed juice of both these plants, taken in large 
doses frequently repeated, has been found 
an efficacious remedy in phthysis pulmo- 
nalis, as well as the various other remedies 
above mentioned. The milky juice maybe 
extracted by boiling in water, or by pressure. 
The wild and the garden sorts are used in- 
differently. If the root is cut into small pie- 
ces, dried, and roasted, it resembles coffee, 
and is sometimes a good substitute for it. 

Cichorium ekbivta. The systematic 
name of the endive. See Endivia. 

Cichorium intybus The systematic 
name of the wild chicory. See Cichorium. 

Cichory, See Cichorium. 

Cichory, wild. See Cichorium. 

Cicimiela. (A dim. of candelia: i. e.a 
liUle candle ; so called from its light.) The 
glow-worm. Some think them anodyne, 
other lithontriptic, though as the editor 
of Motherby's Dictionary justly observes, 
probably neither. 

Cjcinum oleum. (From w, the rici- 
nus.) An oil, obtained by boiling the 
bruised seeds of the Jatropha curcas of 
Linnaeus. It is somewhat similar in its pro- 
perties to castor oil. See Ricinus. 

Cicea. A name for the beta alba. 

CICUTA. (Quasi ccecuta, blind; be- 
cause it destroys the sight of those who 
use it. Cicuta signifies the internode, or 
space between two joints of a reed: the 
hollow stem of any plant which the shep- 
herds used for making their rural pipes. 
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K.si mini dispartbus septem covjuncta cicutis 
Jistii'n. — Virgil.) Hemlock. 

I The name of a genus of plants in Ihe 
Linnzan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digyttia. 

2. The aame, in most pharmacopeias, of 
the common hemlock, or Conium maculu- 
tum of Linnaeus : — semimbu* striatis. It 
is called by tonic camarun ; by others 
abiotos i and according to Erotian, Cumbrian 
tor cicuta. Cicuta 
major J'oetida. Conium of the last London 
pharmacopoeia. 

II :mloek in found in every part of Eng- 
land, and is distinguished from those plants 

bear some rememtdanoe to it, by the 
gpo! il stem. It is generally believed to 
ho a very ae.ive poison. In a very mode- 
rate dose it is apt to occasion sickness and 
vertigo ; in a larger quantity it produces 
untie y, cardialgia, vomiting, convulsions, 
coma, and death. Huron Mtoerk was the 
first who brought hemlock into repute as a 
medicine of extraordinary efficacy: and 
although we have not in this country any 
facts, like those mentioned by 
Stoerk, proving that inveterate scirrhuses 
cancers, ulcers, and many other diseases 
hitherto deemed irremediable, were com- 
pletely cur< ;! by the Cicuta ; we have how- 
cv. -i- the testimonies of several eminent 
physicians, shewing that some complaints, 
winch had resislc d other powerful remedies, 
fielded to hemlock ; and that even some 
disorders, which, if not really cancerous, 
were at hast suspected to be of that 
tendency, were greatly benefitted by this 
remedy. In chronic rheumatisms, s.mie 
glandular swellings, and in Various fixed 
and periodical pains, the cicuta is now very 
generally employed; and from daily ex- 
perience, it appears in such cases lo be a 
FncuciouS remedy. It has also been 
of singular use in the hooping-cough. Nor 
is it less efficacious when applied external- 
ly ; a poultice made of Oatmeal and the ex- 
pressed juice, or a decoction of die extract, 
when the former cannot be obtained, allays 
the most excruciating torturous pains of a 
cancer, and thus gives rest to the distracted 
patient. 

The proper method of administering 

conium internally, is to begin with a few 

dcror inspissated juice, 

'■ until a 

the head, a motion is felt 

in the eyes as if pressed -, with a 

slight sickness and u . 

the bod) . One or more of ih 

, which 
should be continued until they hav< . 
Ml ! then alter a f'vw days th,- 
incn . .-L . 1 , for little advani 

hut b\ a continuance of the [ 
quantity the patient can hear. In 
small doses 
ling spasms, heat and thy 



such instances it will be of no service. As 
the powder of the dried leaves has been 
thought to act, and may be depended upon 
with more certainty than the extract, the 
following direction should be observed in 
the preparation ; gather the plant about 
the end of June, when it is in flower ; pick 
off the little leaves, and throw away the 
leafstalks : dry the small selected leaves 
in a hot sun, or in a tin or pewter dish be- 
fore the fire. Preserve them in bags made 
of strong brown paper, or powder them 
and keep the powder in glass phiais where 
the light is excluded ; for light dissipates 
the beautiful green colour very soon, and 
thus the medicine loses its appearance, if 
not its efficacy : this mode is recommended 
by Dr. Withering. The extract should also 
be made of the plant gathered at this 
period. From 10 to 20 grains of the pow- 
der may be taken twice or thrice a day. 

CICUTA AQUATIC A. Ciaituriu tdro- 
sa. Stum majus alteram angustifolium. Sium 
erucx folio. Long leaved water hemlock 
and cowbane. Tlus plant, Cicuta virosa 
of Linnaeus : — umbtlliv oppositijohis ; petio- 
lis marginatis obiweis, is seldom employed 
medicinally in the present day. It is an 
active poison, and often eaten by mistake 
for the wild smallage, the Apium graveolens 
of Linnaeus ; when it produces tremors, 
vertigo, a violent burning at the stomach, 
epilepsy, convulsions, spasms of die jaw, 
a flowing of blood from the ears, tumefac- 
tion of the abdomen, and death. 

Cicuta viiiosa. The systematic name 
of the water hemlock. See Cicuta aqua- 
tic a. 

Cicctahia.. (Cicutaria ; f.'om cicuta, 
hemlock.) Bastard hemlock. This plant, 
Ch.vropliyllum sylvestre of Linnaeus : — cault' 
Levi striata ; geniculis tumiditisculis, is often 
mistaken for the true hemlock. It may 
with great propriety be banished from the 
list of ofKcinals, as it possesses no remarka- 
ble property. See C/txrophyllum. 

Cicutauia AQ.CATICA. A name for the 
phellandrium aquaticum. 

Cicitahia virosa. See Cicuta aqua- 
tic a. 

GinoxJTux. See Cudonittm. 

CILIAR LIGAMENT. (From eileo, to 
move about.) Ligamentum ciliare. The 
circular portion that divides the choroid 
membrane from the iris, and which adiieres 
to the sclerotic membrane. It appears 
like a white circular ring. See Choroid 
membrai 

UlLIAHE Li'.oii.NTnt. See Choroid 

Cii.iAuis MtrscuLOS. That part of the 
musculus orbicularis palpebrarum which 
iia, considered by Kiolan 
us a distant must 

CILIUM. (From eileo, to move about.) 
The hair on the eyelid or eyelash. 

Cil.'ahv i" 'ihe white fold* 

D D 
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at the margin of the uvea, in the eye, cover- 
ed with a black matter, which proceeds 
from the uvea to the crystalline lens, upon 
which they lie. 

Ciixo. (From cilium, the eyelid.) One 
who is affected with a spasm or trembling 
of the eyelids. 

Cittosis. (From cilium, the eyelid.) A 
spasmodic trembling' of the eyelids. 

(Jimex. (From xu/ucu, to inhabit ; so call- 
ed because they infect houses.) The wall- 
louse or bug. Cimex domesticus. Six or 
seven are given inwardly to cure the ague, 
just before the fits come on, and have the 
same effect with every thing nauseous and 
disgusting. 

Gimolia alba. (From Kijuoaq;, Cimolus, 
an island in the Cretan sea, where it is pro- 
cured.) Tobacco-pipe clay. Its virtues 
are similar to those of the bolar earths ; 
but iv is never administered medicinally. 

Ctmolia puhpurescens. Fullers-earth. 
A bolar earth, of a grayish brown colour. 

Cina cinje. See China china;. 

Cin;e semen See Santonicum. 

CINARA. (From juvea>, to move; quasi 
movet advenerem vel urinam.) Artichoke. 

1 The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnjean system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygumiu aqua lis. 

2. The pharmacopocial name for the 
common artichoke. AlCocalum. Artico- 
calus. Artischocas Icevis. Costus nigra. 
Carduus sativus non spinosus. Cinara Jiov- 
tensis. Scolymus saiivus. Carduus domes- 
ticus capite majore. Carduus altilis. The 
species thus called, and which is used in 
medicine, is the Cinara scolymus of Linnaeus : 
— -foliis sv.bspinosis pinnalis indivisisque ca- 
lycinis squamis oratis. A native of the 
southern parts of Europe, but cultivated 
here for culinary purposes. The leaves 
are bitter, and afford,, by expression, a con- 
siderable quantity of juice, which, when 
strained, and mixed with an equal quantity 
of white wine, has been given successfully in 
dropsies, the dose of 3 or 4 table-spoonfuls 
every night and morning, but it is very un- 
certain in its operation. 

CINCHONA. (Geoffroy states thai the 
use of this bark was first learned from the 
following circumstance : — Some cincho- 
na trees being thrown by the winds into 
a pooi of water, lay there till the water 
became so bitter, t'lat every body refused 
to drink it. However, one of theneij 
bouring inhabitants being itb a 

violent paroxysm of fever, and finding no 
. water to quenci. his thirst, was (breed 
to drink of' this, by which he was perfectly 
cured. lie aftetwards related the circum- 
stance to others, and prevailed upon seme 
of his friends,* who were ill of fevers, to 
make use of die same remedy, with whom 
it proved equally successful. The use of 
this excellent remedy, however, wjs.i-ery 
little known till about the year 1638, when 
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a signal cure having been performed by it 
on the Spanish viceroy's lady, the Countess 
del Cinchon, at Lima, and it came into ge- 
neral use, and hence it was distinguished by 
the appellation of cortex cinchona, &nd pulvis 
comitess<e, or the Countess's powder. On 
the recovery of the Countess, she distribu- 
ted a large quantity of the bark to the Je- 
suits, in whose hands it acquired still 
greater reputation, and by them it was first 
introduced into Europe, and thence called 
cortex, or pulvis jesuiticus, pulvis palrium ; 
and also Cardinal del Lugo's powder, be- 
cause that charitable prelate bought a 
large quantity of it at a great expense, for 
the use of the religious poor at Home.) 
Cortex china, china or chinchina ; kina kina, 
or kinkina ; and quina qidna, or quin- 
quina. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linneean system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. Cinchona, or Peruvian 
bark-tree. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of several 
kinds of harks ; the trees affording which 
grow wild in the hilly parts of Peru; the 
bark is stripped from the branches, trunk 
and root, and dried. Three kinds of it are 
now in use. 

CoKTEX CIXCHONJE COBDIFOLIjE. 

The plant which affords this species is 
the Cinchona cordifolia of Zer : the Cinchona 
officinalis of Linnaeus : the Cinchona macro- 
carpa of Wildenovr. lleart-leaved cin- 
chona. 

The bark of this tree is called yellow bark, 
because it approaches more to that colour 
than either of the others do, is in flat pieces, 
not convoluted like the pale, nor dark- 
coloured like the red ; externally smooth, 
internally of a light cinnamon colour, fria- 
ble and fibrous ; has no peculiar odour dif- 
ferent from the others, but a taste incom- 
parably more bitter, with some degree of 
astringency. 

Cortex cinciionjk laxctfolije. 

This species is obtained fiom the Cin- 
chona lancifolia of Zea. Lance-leaved cin- 
chona. This is the Quilled bark, which 
comes in small quilled twigs, breaking 
close and smooth, friable between the teeth, 
covered with a rough coat of a brownish 
colour, internally smooth and of a. light 
brown ; its taste is bitter and slightly as- 
tringent; flavour* slightly aromatic, with 
some degree of mustiness. 

Cortex ciNCHOgv^ orloxouoei.e. 

This kilid is procured from the Cinchona 
ifolia of Zea. Oblong-leaved cincho- 
na. This bark is the red bark .• it is in 
L\. ge thick pieces, externally covered with 
a brown rugged co:-.r. internally more 
smooth olid compact, but fibrous ; of a 
dark-red colour ; taste and r,mell similar to 
that of the cinchona lancifolue cortex, but 
the taste r 

From the general analysis of bark, it 
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appears to consist, besides the woody mat- 
ter which composes the greater part of it, 
8f gum, resin, gallic acid, of very small 
portions of tannin and essential oil, and of 
several salts, having principally lime for 
their basis. Sequin also supposed the ex- 
istence of gelatin in it, but without suffi- 
cient proof. Cold water infused on pale 
hark fox some hours acquires a hitter taste, 
vvitli some share of its odour; when assist- 
ed by a moderate heat, the water takes up 
more of the active matter; by decoction, 
a fluid, deep-coloured, of a bitter styptic 
taste, is obtained, which, when cold, depo- 
sits a precipitate of resinous matter and 
gallic acid. By long decoction, the virtues 
of the bark are nearly destroyed, owing to 
the oxygenation of its active matter. Mag- 
nesia enables water to dissolve a larger 
portion of the principles of a bark, as does 
lime, though in an inferior degree. Alcohol 
is the most powerful solvent of its active 
matter. Brandy and other spirits and 
wines afford also strong solutions, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of alcohol they con- 
tain. A saturated solution of ammonia is 
also a powerful solvent ; vinegar is less so 
even than water. By distillation, water is 
slightly impregnated with the flavour of 
bark ; it is doubtful whether any essential 
oil can be obtained. 

The action of menstrua on the red bark 
is nearly the same, the solutions only being 
considerably stronger, or containing a lar- 
ger quantity of resinous matter and of the 
astringent principle. 

The analysis of the yellow bark shows 
that its active principles are more con- 
centrated than in either of the others, af- 
fording to water, alcohol, &.C- tinctures 
much stronger, both in bitterness and as- 
tringency, especially in the former prin- 
ciple. 

From the general analysis of these barks, 
it appears that they consist of nearly the 
Mine proximate principles, which vary in 
their proportions ; the most active compo- 
nent parts are the resin, extractive matter 
ynd the i>:illic acid, and these in combina- 
tion probably constitute the tonie quality of 
hark. In the best pale bark this active mat- 
tor amounts to about one-eighth. 

The red bark hss been considered as su- 
perior to the pale, the yellow is represented, 
apparently with justice, as being more ac- 
ii\e than either of the others. 

The effects of Peruvian bark are those 
of a powerful and permanent tonic, so slow 
in its operation, that its stimulating proper- 
ty is scarcely perceptible by any alteration 
in the state of the pulse, or of the tempera- 
ture of the body. In a large dose, it occa- 
.u>ea and head-ache ; in some habits 
it operates .is a laxative ; in others it occa- 
sions costiveness, It is one of those medi- 
cines, the efficacy of which, in removing" 



disease, is much jrreater than could be ex- 
pected, a priori, from its effects on the sys- 
tem in a healthy state. 

Intermittent fever is the disease, for the 
cure of which bark was introduced into 
practice, and there is still no remedy which 
equals it in power. 

The disputes respecting the mode of ad- 
ministring it are now settled. It is given 
as early as possible, with perhaps the pre- 
vious exhibition of an emetic, to evacuate 
the stomach ; it is repeated in the dose of 
one scruple or half a drachm every second 
or third hour, during the interval of the 
paroxysm ; and it may even be given during 
the hot fit, but it is then more apt to excite 
nausea. 

In remittent fever it is given with equal 
freedom, even though the remission of the 
fever may be obscure. 

In some forms of continued fever which 
are connected with debility, as in typhus, 
cyninche maligna, confluent small-pox, &c. 
it is regarded as one of the most valuable 
remedies. It may be prejudicial, however, 
in those diseases, where the brain, or its 
membranes are inflamed, or where there is 
much irritation, marked by subsultus ten- 
dinum, and convulsive motions of the ex- 
tremities ; and in pure typhus it appears to 
be less useful in the beginning of the dis- 
ease than in the convalescent stage. 

Even in fevers of an opposite type, where 
there are marks of inflammatory action, 
particularly in acute rheumatism, bark has 
been found useful after blood-letting. In 
erysipelas, in gangrene, in extensive suppu- 
ration and venereal ulceration, the free use 
of bark is of the greatest advantage. 

In the various forms of passive haemor- 
rhagy, in many other diseases of chronic de- 
bility, dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, paralysis, 
rickets, scrophula, dropsy, and in a variety 
of spasmodic affections, epilepsy, chorea, 
and hysteria, it is administered as a power- 
ful and permanent tonic, either alone, or 
combined with other remedies suited to the 
particular case. 

Its usual dose is half a drachm. The on- 
ly inconvenience of a larger dose is its sit- 
ting uneasy on the stomach. It may there- 
fore, if necessary, be frequently repeated, 
and in urgent cases may be taken to the ex- 
tent of an ounce, or even two ounces, in 
twenty-four hours. 

The powder is more effectual than any 
of the preparations : it is given in wine, in 
any spirituous liquor ; or, it it excite nausea, 
combined with an aromatic. The cold in- 
fusion is the least powerf il, but most grate- 
ful ; the decoction contains much more of 
the active matter of the hark, and is the 
preparation generally used when the pow- 
der is rejected ; its dose is from two to four 
ounces The spirituous tincture, though 
containing still more of the bark, 1 
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be extensively used on account of the men- 
struum, but. is principally employed, occa- 
sionally, and in small doses of two or three 
drachms, as a stomachic. The extract is 
a preparation of considerable power, when 
property prepared, and is adapted to those 
cases, where the remedy requires to be 
continued for some time. It is then given 
in the form of pill, in a dose from five to 
fifteen grains. 

Bark is likewise sometimes given in the 
form of enema; one scruple of the extract, 
or two drachms of (he powder, being diffu- 
sed in four ounces of starch mucilage. The 
decoction is also sometimes applied as a 
fomentation to ulcers. 

Cinchona Caktbxa. The systematic 
name of the Caribbean bark-tree. It grows 
in Jamaica, whew it is called the sea-side 
beech According to Dr. Wright, the bark 
of this tree is not less efficacious than that 
of the cinchona of Peru, for which it will 
prove an useful substitute: but by the ex- 
periments of Dr. Skeete, it appears to have 
less astringent power-. 

Cinchona fiobibunda. The systema- 
tic name of the plant which affords the 
Saint Luce bark. Dr Withering considers 
this bark as greatly inferior to that of the 
other species of this genus. In its recent 
state it is considerably emetic and cathar- 
tic, properties which in some degree it re- 
tains on being dried j so that the stomach 
does not bear this hark in large doses, and 
in small ones its effects are not such a« to 
give it any peculiar recommendation. 

Cinchona officinalis. *The name 
of the officinal Peruvian bark. See Cin- 
chona. 

Cinchona Sancta Fe. Several species 
of cinchona have been lately discovered at 
Sancta Fe, yielding barks both of the pale 
and red kind; aid which, from their sensi- 
ble qualities, are likely upon trial to become 
equally useful With tlio^e produced in the 
kingdom of Peru. 

Cinchona tut.th. See Cinchona. 
Cinchona flava. See Cinchona. 
Cincinnus. The hair on the temples. 
See CapiUus. 

CiNcttsis. (From Ktyxufa, to move.) 
Cinrtiamus An involuatary nictitation or 
winking. Vogel. 

Cinerarium. (Feom tints, ashes.) The 
ash-hole of a chym cal instrument. 

Cineres. (plur. of cinis, ashes.) Ashes. 
OINERES CLAVELLATI. {Clavella- 
tus } from clarus, a wedge; The name of 
cineres clave/lati originated from the little 
wedges or billets into which the wood was 
cut to make potash.) Jttumen eulinum. Sal 
fflcdli.fixum. r ineres russici. Kali. Polaxsa 
gastAnutn. Kali impnrum. Impure potash 
or pe.iri r\sh. T;ie name adopted in the 
new London pharmacopoeia is potnssa 
impura. It is from this salt the vari- 
ous preparations of potash are made. 
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The ancients called the ashes of burnt- 
wood lix, from whence the modern word 
lixivia. The English name potash is 
from the pots in which the lixivium was 
boiled. 

Cineres nussicr See Cineres clavellati. 
C1NERITIOUS. (From cinis, ashes.) Of 
the colour of ashes. A name appljgd to the 
cortical substance of the brain, from its re- 
semblance to an ash -colour. 

CiNEniTir/M (From cinis, ashes.) A 
cupel or test; so named from its being 
commonly made of the ashes of vegetables 
or bones. 

CiNEituLAiu:. A name for spodium. 
Cinetus. An epi'c/.et formerly applied 
to ihe diaphragm. 

Cinoularia (From unguium, a girdle; 
because it grows in that shape.) The lyco- 
podium. 

CiNGULfM. (From chigo, to bind.) A 
girdle or b<dt about the loins. 

CiwGUEtnw mercuriai.e. A mercurial 
girdle, called also cingulum sapientite, and 
cingulum stu'.titicc. It was an invention of 
Rolundus's ; different directions are given 
for making it, but the following is one .of 
the neatest : " Take three drams of quick- 
silver; shake it with two ounces of lemon- 
juice until the globules disappear; then 
separate the juice and mix with the ex- 
tinguished quicksilver half the white of 
an egg ; gum-dragon finely powdered, a 
scrapie ; and spread the whole on a belt of 
flannel. 

Cinguluji Sancti Johannis. A name of 
the art em i si a. 

Cinificatum. A name for calcinatum, 
CINNABAR (Pliny says the Indians 
call by this name a nvxture of the blood 
of the dragon and elephant, and also many 
substances which resemble it in colour, par- 
ticularly the minium.) JWininm purum. 
JWnii/m Gracorum. Magnes epilepsia. 
JUsemafvr. .Amnion. % izamar. Vitruyius 
calls it anthrax. A red mineral substance 
composed of mercury combined with sul- 
phur. It is either native or factitious The 
native is an ore of quicksilver moderately 
compact, and of pn elegant striated red co- 
lour This kind of cinnabar, artificial cin- 
nabar, employed as a factitious cinnabar, is 
a mixture of mercury and sulphur sublimed, 
.*md thus reduced to a fine red substance. 
The best is of a high colour and full of nee- 
dle-like spicula:. See Sulphuretum hyrargyri 
rubrum. Cinnabar is often employed as a 
mild mercurial, and as an alterative. Hoff- 
man greatly recommends it as a sed ive 
and antispasmodic. Others de"y that cin- 
nabar tak_n internally has any medicinal 
quality; and their opinion is grounded on 
the insolubility of it in any menstruum. It 
is found in he Dntchy of Deuxponts, in the 
Palatinate, in Spain, South America, &c. 
It is called native vermillion, and cinnabar 
in flowers. 
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Cinkabar factitia. See Sutphuretum 
tg/drargyri rubrum. 

Cinvahar ,\a.tiva. See Cinnabar. 

( 'i n •>• ah a H i - Grbcorck. The sanguis 
draconk and cinnabar. 

CINNAMOMl V. (From kinamon. 

Arab.) Cinnamon. The tret- which affords 
the uue .cinnamon, which is its inner hark, 
is the Latirvs cinnamomum of Jucquni : — 
foliis trim rviis an ito-oblongis : nervie versus 
apicem evanescentibun. Cinnamon bark is 
one of" the most grateful of the aromatics ; 
of a fragrant smell, and a moderately pun- 
gent, glowing, but not fiery taste, accom- 
panied vvitb considerable sweetness, and 
some degree of adstringency. It is one 
of the best cordial, carminative, and re- 
storative spices we are in possession of, and 
rally mixed with the diet of the sick. 
The essential oil, on account of its high 
price, is seldom used : a tincture, simple 
and spirituous water, are directed to be 
kept in the shops. The watery infusion of 
cinnamon is given with advantage to re- 
lieve nausea and check vomiting. 

Cinquefoil. See Pentaplu/llum. 

Ciok. (K/av, a column, from ma, lo 
move.) The uvula was fbrmeily so named 
from its pyramidal shape : also an enlarge- 
ment of the uvula. 

Croiris. (From xiw, the uvula.) A dis- 
eased enlargement and paintul swelling of 
the uvula. 

CIRCJEA. (From Circe, the enchantress j 
so named from the opinion, that it was 
used by Circe iii her enchanted prepara- 
tions.) Enchanter's nightshade. 

1. TheWlame of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan system. Class, J)tandria. Order, 
Morwgijnia. 

2. The name in some pharmacopoeias for 
the Circ.ea lutiuna, which is now fallen 
wholly into disuse. 

C1RCOCELE, (From wgxo;, varix, or a 
dilatation of a vein, and mtxn, a tumour.) 
Variacele. A varicose distension and en- 
largement of the spermatic veins: and 
whether considered on account of the pain, 
or on account of the wasting of the testicle, 
which now and then follows, it may truly 
be called a disease. It is frequently mis- 
taki n for a descent of a small portion of 
omentum. The uneasiness which it occa- 
sions, is a kind of pain in the back, gene- 
rally relieved b_\ suspension of the scrotum. 
It has been resembled to a collection of 
earthworms. It is most frequently con- 
fined to that part of the spermatic process, 
which is below the opening in the abdo- 
minal tendon ; and the vessels generally 
become ratjicr larger as they approach the 
There is one sure method of dis- 
tinguishing between a circocele and omen- 
tal hernia i place the patient in a horizontal 
posture, and empty the swelling by pressure 
upon the scrotum ; then put the fingers 
firmly Upon the upper part of the abdomi- 



nal ring, and desire the patient to rise ; if 
it is a hernia, the tumour cannot re-appear, 
as long as die pressure is commit d at the 
ring: but if;, eirtocele, loe swelling re- 
turns with increased size, on account of 
the, return of blood into the abdomen being 
nt (i by the pressure. 

Cjhoos. (From tupiutq, to roll up) A 
ring. Ii is sometimes used for kite sphinc- 
ter muscli , which is rout d like a ring. 

CIltOCI.ATlON. (Circulatio; from or- 
cuto, to compass abot t) A vital action 
performed by the heart in the foil 

: in ■ blood is returned into the 
right auricle of the heart bj I 
ing and ascending venae cava, which, »'hen 
distended, contracts and ds its blood 
into the right ventricle ; from the right 
ventricle it is propelled through the pul- 
monary aTtery, to circulate through, and 
undergo a change in, the lungs, being pre- 
vented from returning into the right 
by the closing of the valves, which are 
situated there for that purpose I! ving 
undergone this charge in the rungs, it is 
brought to the left u.iricle of 
the four pulmonary ve.ns, and from thence 
i' is evacuated into die left ventrich . The 
left ventricle, when distended, contracts, 
and throws the blood through the aorta to 
ever) part of the body, to be returned by 
•be veins into *1ie two venae cava, It is 
prevented from pas, ing back fiom the left 
ventricle into the auricle by a valvular 
apparatus; and the beginning of the pul- 
monary artery and aorta is also nun hed 
with similar organs, to prevent its return- 
ing into the ventricles. — (See Heart.) K is 
by means of this important action, that 
every part of the body lives, h 
warm, and is nourished, the v irious secre- 
tions separated, and the chyle converted 
into blood. In the foetus the blood passes 
from the umbilical veins, partly into the 
vena portae, and partly through the canaits 
venosus, into the ascending cava. The 
lungs being contracted, a very small quan- 
tity circulates through them, and the 
greater part flows through the canalis arte- 
riosus and foramen ovale to the left side of 
the heart, and into the aorta, and is carried 
back by the umbilical arteries to the pla- 
centa. 

CincuLAToii. (From circuit), io compass 
about.) A wandering practiscr in medi- 
cine. A quack. A mountebank. 

CntcuLATOitiur-r. (From circulo, to 

move round.) A chemical digesting ves- 
sel m which the fluid performs a circulatory 
motion 

CIRC LLCS. (Dim. of circus, a circle.) 
A circle or ring. Any part of the body 
which is round or annular, as circulus i culi. 
A round chemical and chirurgica) instru- 
ment, sometimes called ubbrevia'orium by 
the old chymisAs. 

Circulus arteriosus iridis. The 
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artery which runs round the iris and forms 
a circle, is so termed. 

Cihculus auABnupLEX. A bandage. 

Cibcumcaulalis. A name of the adnata 
of the eye. 

CIRCUMCISION. (Circumcisio, from 
circumscindo, to cut about.) The cutting 
off the prepuce from the glans penis ; an 
ancient custom, still practised amongst the 
Jews. 

CIRCUMFLEXUS. (Circumflexus, sc. 
muculns.) Tensor palati of Innes. Cir- 
cumflexus palati mollis of Albinus. Sphxno. 
salpingostaphilinus, seu staphilinus exter- 
nus of Winslow. Musculus tubx nova of 
Valsalva. Palato-salpingeus of Douglass. 
PteHgo-staphylinus of Cowper, and Petro- 
salpingo-staphiiin of Dumas. This muscle 
arises from the spinous process ot the 
sphenoid bone, behind the foramen ovale, 
which transmits the third branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves, from the Eustachian 
tube, not far from its osseous part ; it 
then runs down along the pterygoideus 
internus, passes over the hook of the inter- 
nal plate of the pterygoid process by a 
round tendon, which soon spreads into a 
broad membrane. It is inserted into the 
velum pendulum palati, and the semilunar 
edge of the os palati, and extends as far 
as the suture which joins the two bones. 
Generally some of its posterior fibres join 
with the constrictor pharyngis superior, 
and palato-pharyngacus. Its use is to stretch 
the velum, to draw it downwards, and to 
a side towards the hook. It hath little 
effect upon the tube, being chiefly con- 
nected to its osseous part. 

Circumgyratio. (From circumgyro, to 
turn round.) Circumgyration, or the turn- 
ing a limb round in its socket. 

Circumlitio. (From circomlino, to 
anoint M over.) A medicine used as a ge- 
neral unction or liniment to the part. 

Circumossalis. (From circum, about, 
and os, a bone.) Surrounding a bone as the 
periosteum does ; or surrounded by a bone. 

Cincus, (From carka, to surround. 
Chald.) A circle or ring. A circular band- 
age, called also plinthius lacqueus. 

Cirnf.sis. (From ktfvtut, to mix.) An 
union of separate things. 

CtnsiuM aetefsb. (From ktpvet, a vein 
or swelling of a vein, which this herb was 
supposed to heal.) The carduus haemor- 
rhoidalis. 

Cirsocele. See Circocete. 

CriisoniF.s. (From x/fo-sr, a varix, and 
nfoi, likeness.) Resembling a varix : an 
epithet applied by Rufus Ephesius to the 
upper part of the brain. 

Cirsos. (From Kip<rou>, to dilate.) A va- 
rix or preternatural distension of any part 
of a vein. 

Cissa. (From wra, a glutinous bird.) 
A depraved appetite proceeding from pre- 
vious gluttony and voracity. 



C1SSAMPELOS. (From xi<r rot, iVy, 
and a/umKoi, i he vine.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the L'mnxan system. 
Class, Dioecia. Order, Monadelphia. The 
wild vine with leaves like ivy. 

Cissampelos pariera. The systematic 
name of the pariera brava. See Pariera 
brava. 

CissriruM. (From *w«c, ivy.) The 
name of a plaster mentiened by jfcgineta. 

CISTA. (From ku/jou, to deposit.) A 
cyst. 

Cisterna. (From cista, a cyst.) The 
fourth ventricle of the brain is so called 
from its cavity ; also the lacteal vessels in 
women. 

CISTUS. (Kirfc;, the derivation of which 
is uncertain.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnsean system. Class, 
Polyandria. Order, Monogynia. The 
Cistus. 

Cistus creticus. (From kit, Heb.) 
Cisthorus. Cissarus. Dorycinium. The 
systematic name of the plant from which 
the laudanum of the shops is obtained. See 
Ladanum. 

Cistus HtrwiLis. A name ofparnassia 
or white liverwort. 

Cistus labanifera. See Ladanum. 

Cistus i.edon. A name of Ledum pa- 
lustre. See Hosmarinus. 

Citharus. (From xiQxp*, a harp.) The 
breast is sometimes so named from its shape. 

Citraco. (From citrus, a citron, so 
called from its citron-like smell.) Citraria. 
Melissa or baum. 

CITRAS. (From citrus, the citron.) A 
citrate. A salt formed by the union of the 
citric acid, or acid of lemons, with different 
bases ; as the citrate of alumin, citrate oj 
ammonia, citrate of potash. 

Cithea. See Limon. 

CITREUM. (From citrus.) Citron. 
Malus medica. Malus citria. The citron- 
tree. Citrus medica of Linnaeus. Its fruit 
is called Cedromela, which is larger and less 
succulent than the lemon ; but in all other 
respects the citron and lemon trees agree. 
The lemon is a variety only of the citrus 
medica. The citron juice when sweetened 
with sugar is called by the Italians aigre 
di cedre. 

CITRIC ACID. Jcidum citricum. The 
juice of lemons. The citric acid may be 
obtained pure in concrete crystals, by the 
following method : Saturate boiling lemon- 
juice with pulverized chalk. The acidforms 
with lime a salt that is scarce soluble, and 
the mucilaginous and extractive substances 
remain dissolved in the supernatant liquor ; 
the precipitate is to be washed with luke- 
warm water, till it ceases to deepen in 
colour ; it dissolves nearly as well as sul- 
phate of lime; it is then to be treated with 
as much sulphuric acid as is requisite to 
saturate the chalk, diluted in ten parts of 
water; and this mixture is to be boiled 
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for a few minutes. Afterwards, it must be 
cooled and filtered; the sulphate of lime 
remains on the filter, and the liquor affords 
a crystallized acid by evaporation. See Li- 
mo n 

Citiunatio. Complete digestion. 
Citiunula. (A Dim. of citrus.") A 
small citron. 

< '.'it run. See Li mon. 
Citrul, Sicilian. See CitruUus. 
CITRULLU8 Jingura. Jace brasi- 
licnsibus. 'I'etmnguna- Sicilian ciirul, or 
water-melon. The suds of this plant, Cu- 
curbila citrullus of Linnaeus : — foliis mul- 
tiparties, were formerly used medicinally, 
but now only to re-produce the plant. 
Water-melon i.-. cooling, and somewhat nu- 
tritious ; hut so soon begins to ferment, 
as to prove highly noxious to some sto- 
machs, and bring on spasms, diarrhxas, 
cholera morbus, colics, 8cc. 

CITRUS. 1. The name of a genus of 
plains in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Potoadelphia. Order, Icosandria. 
2. The name of the lemon. See Linton. 
Citrus auhantiuim. The systematic 
name of the orange tree. See Jlurantium. 
Onus meiika. The systematic name 
of the lemon-tree. See Limon. 
Citta. A voracious appetite. 
ClTTOSIS. See Chlorosis. 
Civet cat. See Zibethum. 
CIYKTTA. (From tebet, Arab.) Civet. 
An unctuous odoriferous ding now only 
' by perfumers. 
Clap. See Gonorrhea. 
CLABET. (Clarctum ; from clarco, to 
ir.) A French wine, that may be 
given with great advantage, as a toi;ic and 
antiseptic, where red port wine disagrees 
with the patient ; and in typhoid fevers of 
children and delicate females, it is far pre- 
ferable as a common drink. 

( n. mi m See Claret. Also a wine 
impregnated with spices and sugar, called 
by some Vinum Hippocraticum. A Clare- 
turn purgattrium, composed of a vinous in- 
fusion of glass of antimony in cinnamon 
water with sugar, is mentioned by Schroe- 
dei 

CLARIFICATIO. The depuration of 
any thing. 

Clary. A name for the horminum. 
('• \ms. (From ***», to break.) ' 
A fracture. 

i v, , ■ (From chiuilo, to shut.) 
Cleithrum gutturis. Any aperture which 
has :> power of contracting itself, or closing 
its orifice by any means, us the passage of 
the throat 
(ji.AisnuM vi;< The hymen. 

CLAUS1 RA. (From claudo, to shut.) 
\n imperforation of any canal or cavity in 
the body. Thus dautura uteri is a preter- 
natural imperforation of 'he uterus; clau- 
v urn 1'il'opiarum, a morbid mi- 
perforation of the Fallopian tubes, men- 



tioned by Ruysch as one cause of infecun- 

dity. 

Clavatio. (From clava, a club.) A 
sort of articulation without motion, where 
the _>arts are, as it were, driven in with a 
hammer, like the teeth in the sockets. See 
Gomphosis. 

Clavellatus. (From clavus, a wedge.) 
A specific name of potash, or cineres cla- 
vellati : and so named from the little 
wedges, or billets, into which the wood 
was cut to make it. 

CLAVICLE. (Dim. of clavis ; so called 
from its resemblance to an ancient key.) 
Collar-bone. The clavicle is placed at the 
root of the neck, and at the upper part of 
the breast. It extends across, from the 
tip of the shoulder to the upper part of 
Hie sternum ; it is a round bone, a little 
flattened towards the end, which joins the 
scapula ; it is curved like an Italic S, 
having one curve turned out towards the 
breast ; it is useful as an arch, supporting 
the shoulders, preventing them from falling 
forwards upon the breast, and making the 
hands strong antagonists to each other ; 
which, without this steadying, they could 
not have been. 

1. The thoracic end, that next the ster- 
num, or what may be called the inner head 
of (he clavicle, is round and flat, or but- 
ton-like ; and it is received into a suitable 
hollow on the upper piece of the sternum. 
It is not only like other joints surrounded 
by a capsule or purse ; it is further pro- 
vided with a small moveable cartilage, 
which, like a friction-wheel in machinery, 
saves the parts and facilitates the motions, 
and moves continually as the clavicle moves. 

2. But the outward end of the clavicle 
is flattened, as it approaches the scapula, 
and the edge of that flatness is turned to the 
edge ol the flattened acromion, so that 
they touch but in one single point. This 
outer end of the clavicle, and the corre- 
sponding point of the acromion, are flat- 
tened and covered with a crust of cartilage; 
but the motion here is very slight and 
quite insensible ; they are tied firmly by- 
strong ligaments ; and we may consider 
this as almost a fixed point ; for there is 
little motion of the scapula upon the cla- 
vicle ; but there is much motion of the 
clavicle upon the breast, for the clavicle 
serves afe a shaft, or axis, firmly tied to the 
scapula, upon which the scapula moves 
and turns, being connected with the trunk 
only by this single point, viz. the articu- 
lation of the clavicle with the breast- 
bone. 

Clavicuixs. "See Clavicle. 

Clavicxla. See Clavicle. 

Clavis. (From claudc, to shut.) The 
same as clavicle. 

CLAVUS. A nail. The sensation re- 
sembling the driving a nail into the head. 
A fixed pain in the forehead, which may 
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be covered by one's thumb, giving a seu- 
Sation like as if a nail were driven into the 
part. When connected with hysterics, it 
is called clavus hystericus. This term is 
also applied to corns, from their re am- 
biance to tiie head of a nail ; and to an 
artificial palate, or diseased uterus. 

Clavus ut .tkiucus. See Clavus. 

Clavus ©cuxoacM. A staphyloma, or 
tumour on the eye I i is. 

Clay. See Alumina 

Cleavers. See Aparine. 

Cleidiox Clidion. The epithet of a 
pastil, described by Galen and Paulus 
./Eg-ineta; and i* is the name also of an 
epithem described b\ vEtius. 

Cleidoma (From k\o$ou>, to close.) A 
pastil, or torch. Also the clavicula. 

Cleiiiomastoideus. (From x\ti&u>[jut., the 
clavicle, and fjittrouShio;, the masioidseus 
muscle.) See Stemo-cleidomastaidatis. 

Clkisagha. (Brom kas/c, the clavicle, 
and ct-y^a., a prey.) The gout in the arti- 
culation ol the clavicles. 

Ct.mthrox. (From xas/J&>, to shut.) 
See Cluuatrum. 

CLEMATIS. (From K\iy«t, a tendril ; 
so named from its climbing up trees, or 
any thing it can fasten upon with its te?i- 
drils.) The name of a genus ol plants in 
the L'mnae in system. Class, Polyandria. 
Order, Polyginia. 

Clematis recta. The systematic name 
of the upright virgin's-bower. See Flam- 
nrula Jovis. 

Clematis vitalba. The systematic 
name of the traveller's-joy. See Vitalba. 

Ckematitis. The same as clematis. 

Cleonis coixyrium. The name of a 
collyrimn described by Celsus. 

Cleonis gluten. An astringent for- 
mula of myrrh, frankincense, and white of 
egg- 

Clepsydra. (From Khiarree, to conceal, 
and uSwg, water ) Properly, an instrument 
to measure time by the dropping of water 
throng!) a hole, from one vessel to anothe, ; 
but it is used to express a chymical vessel, 
perforated in the same manner. It is also 
an instrument mentioned by Paracelsus, 
contrived to convey suflfumigations to the 
uterus, in hysterical cases. 

Clii'.anus. (Quasi y-xxiSctvoi: : from y.u- 
KuTJ!tj t to conceal.) A portable furnace, or 
still, in which the materials to be wrought 
on are shut up. 

Climacter. (From x.Kt/Jutfa, to pro- 
ceed gradually. The progression of the 
life of man. it is usually divided into pe- 
riods of seyen years. 

Climax. (From xA///a£o>, to proceed ) 
A name of some antidotes, which, in regu- 
lar proportion, increased or diminished 
the ingredients of which it was composed, 
e.g. Chamcedryot §jjj. Centaurii %)]■ Hy- 
Periti%\. 



Climbing birthxvort. See Ariatolochia 
tenuis. 

CL1MCVL. (Cliniais ; from xym, a 
bed.) Any thing concerning a bed : ihus 
clinical lectures, notes, a clinical physi- 
cian, &c. ; which mean lectures given at 
the bed side, observations taken from pa- 
tients when in bed, a physician who visits 
his patients in their bed, Sec. 

CLINOID. (Cltnoideus ; from kxm, a 
bed, and ufoc, resemblance.) Resembling 
a bed. The. four process s surrounding the 
sefla turcica of the sphxnoid bone are so 
Called, of which two ;u-e anterior, and two 
posterior. 

Clixomastoideus. A corruption of clei- 
domastoideus. 

CeisSus. A chymical term denoting mi- 
neral compound spirits ; but antimony is 
considered as the basis clyssi. A spirit of 
antinomy i^ called clyssus. 

Glitowdis muscuius. See Erector clito 
ridis. 

CLITORIS. (From xA«a>, to enclose, or 
hide; bee. i.. it i hid by ien- 

dorum.) Columella A small glandiform 
body, Ike a penis . 1 miniature, and, like 
it, covered with a prspuce, or fore-skin. 
It is situated above tv nymphs, and before 
die opening of the urinary passage of wo- 
men. Anatomy has discovered, that the 
clitoris is composed, like the penis, of a 
cavernous substance, and of a glans, which 
has no perforation, but is, like that of the 
penis, exquisitely sensible, The clitoris is 
the principal seat of pleasure : during coi- 
tion it is distended with blood, and after 
the venereal orgasm it becomes flaccid and 
falls. Instances have occurred, where the 
clitoris was so enlarged as to enable the 
female to have venereal commerce with 
others ; and, in Paris, this fact was made a 
public exhibition of to the faculty Women 
thus formed appear to partake, in their ge- 
neral form, less of the female character, and 
are termed hermaphrodites. The clitoris 
of children is larger, in proportion, than in 
full-grown women: it of en projects be- 
yond the external labia at birth. 

Clitorismcs (From x.xu}oejs) A mor- 
bid enlargement of the clitori*! 

CLONIC. (From kxoviu, to move to and 
fro.) Spasmi clonici. See Convulsion. 

Clonodes. (From xxovea, to agitate.) 
A strongunequal pulse. 

Clove bark. See Cassia caryophyllata. 

Clove gillifloioer. See CaryophyUum ru- 
brum. 

Clove July Jlo-wer. See CaryophyUum ru- 
brum. 

Clove pink. See Caryophylliun rubrum. 

Clove. See CaryophyUum aromaticum. 

CLUNESIA, (From dunes, the but 
tocks.) Proctalgia. Aa inflammation of 
the buttocks. 

CLUSIA. (So called in memor 
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diaries Clusius, an eminent botanist.) The 
name of I genua of plants in the Luinsan 
system. Class, Polygamia. Order, Monoe- 
cia. B.dsam-tree. 

Ciftu Ki.irrnK.ru a. The systematic name 
of the tree which was supposed to afford 
the cascarilla hark. 

OLUYTIA. (Named after Cluyt, and 
generally spelt clutiui.) The name of a ge- 
nus ofplants in the Linnaean system. Class, 
Dioecia. Order, (Ji/ita/xleia. 

Ci.i/hon. (Km/Jok.) A fluctuation and 
flatulency in tlie stomach. 

CtiPBAMs. (From etypeiu, a shield.) 
Formed like a shield, hence cartilago ely- 
pealis. 

(Jlysmis. Clysma. (From x>.u£a>, to wash.) 
A glyster. 

Clvssis. Clistus. A term anciently 
used by the chymists for medicines made 
by the re-union of* different principles, as 
oil, salt, and spirit, by long- digestion ; but 
it is not now practised, and the term is al- 
most lost. 

Ci.vssus antimomi. Clyssus mineralis'. 
A weak acid of sulphur. 

Clyster. {Clytteriwn, Krom KKufa, to 
dense.) A glyster. 

CnbmIa. Any part connected with the 

Cskmoi) u-ivi. bus. (From x.v»/u.», the 
libia, and <fcw7t/A*c, a finger, or toe.) A 
whose origin is in the tibia, Aid 
whose insertion is in the toes. Its office is 
to i levate the toes. See Extensa)- dhitorum 
lonsrus. 

Cnests. (From Kraut, to scratch.) Ones- 
i>iu Cnetmos. A painful itching of an) 
part. 

i.i.cm. (From *wxoc, cnicus, et ih*tw, 
oil.) Oil made of die seeds of cnicus. Its 
ue the same with those of ricinus, 
but in an inferior d 

Cmcvs. (From awe*, to scratch.) The 
plan* used by Hippocrates by this name, is 
supposed to be the carthamus; but modern 
botanists exclude it from the species of ti.is 
plant. 

C NIC us syi,v!> :n.s. The Carduua bene- 
(lictux. 

C.Ninn cocci See Voceosfiddia. 

Cvmn grana. iiidia. 

Cbidosib (From k\h6», the nettle.) An 
itching sensation, such as is perceived by 
the nettle. A thy ophthalmy. 

Cmpotes. An itching. 

Csismos. Sec diesis. 

Cntma. (From xv*a, to scrape, or grate.) 
In Hippocrates it signifies a rasure, punc- 
ture, or vcllication: also the same a 
mos, or cn< - 

COAGULANTIA. (Fran eoaguia, io 
inorassatc, or curdle.) Such medicines as 
coagulate the blood and juices flowing 
from it. 

COAGULABLE LYMPH. Lytnpha 
Dili's. This substance has a great 



affinity to the white of eggs. It is a 
component pari of the serum of the human 
blood. It mav be obtained in considerable 
quantities by stirring the serum about with 
a stick, when it adheres to its sides. In 
certain diseased actions it is seperated from 
the blood, and is of Yen found in very con- 
siderable quantities in the circumscribed 
cavities of the body. It has neither taste 
nor smell ; it always possesses a white and 
opake colour ; is of a glutinous consistence, 
and, if dried by a gentle heat, becomes 
hoi ny. Its presence is detected by an ad- 
mixture of the diluted mineral acids. See 
also Albumen. 

COAGULATION'. (Coagulatio i From 
con, and ago t to drive together.) The se- 
paration of the glutinous or viscid particles, 
contained in any fluid, from the more thin 
and not coagulable particles: thus, when 
milk curdles, the coagulable particles form 
the curd ; and when acids are thrown into 
any fluid containing coagulable particles, 
they form what is called a coagufam. 

COAGULUM. A term applied frequent- 
ly to blood and other fluids, when they as- 
sume a jelly-like c< nsistency. 

Coaoiu.ua; aluminis. This is made by 
beaiing the while of eggs with a little alum, 
until it forms a- coagulum. It is recom- 
mended as an efficacious application to re- 
laxations of the conjunctive membrane of 
the eye. 

C .;'.t:.r\;k KKimis. (From con, and 
ahernus, alternate.) Fevers mentioned by 
Bel in), which he describes as two fevers 
Effecting the same patient, and the. parox- 
v m of one approaching as that of the other 
subs.djs. 

CoARCTATio. (From coarcto, to straiten.) 
The contraction, or dimunition of any tiling. 
Applied to the pulse, it means a lessening 
in number. 

CoAimcuiATio. (From cofi, and articu- 
latio, an articulation.) That sort of articu- 
lation which lias manifest motion. 

COBALT. Cailmia metallica. A metal 
that has never been found pu-e in nature, 
eel with it almost always either in 
the sate of an ox\d; alloyed with other 
metals h the form of a sulphuret; or com- 
bined with an acid. 

Cob 1 in the state of in oxyd forms the 
black cobalt ore This ore is found in Ger- 
ither in powder ofa black or grey 
colour, or in compact masses. In the last 
form, it exhibits at its fracture, rose colour- 
ed sp its, There are several varieties of 
lids ore 

C .'»!'. alloyed with other metals, forms 
the ihtl' white cobalt ore. In this on , which 
occurs either amorphous or rr> stulized, 
cobalt is united to iron and arsenic. The 
colour of 'his ore, when fresh broken, is 
white or blueish-grey, somet'mes with a 
shade of red It has a metallic lustre. Its 
texture is compact. Cobalt, united to 
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sulphur, forms ihe while Cuban ore. It is 
met with in masses, or cbristallized in 
cubes, dodeeahedra, and octahedra. Its 
colour is a tin-white, sometimes reddish- 
yellow. Cobalt combined with arsenic 
acid forms the red cobalt ore, arseniate of 
cobalt. It is found in masses of virions 
shapes. Its colour is red, inclining to 
orange. 

Cobalt, when in a pure state , is of a s + eel- 
grey colour, with a tinge of red, and a fine 
close grain. It has a granulated fracture, 
and is easily broken and pulverized. Its 
specific weight 13 between 7.700 and 7.811. 
It requires a very intense heat for its fusion, 
nearly equal to that necessary to melt cast- 
iron. When heated in contact with the air, 
it oxydates before fusion. Phosphorus ren- 
ders it very fusible, and converts it into a 
phosphuret. It unites to sulphur with diffi- 
culty, but very well with the alkatine sul- 
phurets by fusion. When alloyed with me- 
tals it renders them granulated, rigid, and 
brittle. It is attacked by the greater num- 
ber of the acids, and unites with the boracic 
acid. Its solutions in different acids become 
green when heated ; and from this proper- 
ty, it is used as an ink, which, when writ- 
ten with on paper, is invisible, but becomes 
visible when gently heated, and disappears 
when cold- It takes fire in oxygena'ed 
muriatic acid gas. It colours glass of a 
fine blue. It unites with platina, gold, iron, 
nickel, copper and arsenic, by fusion ; but 
silver, lead, bismuth, and mercury, refuse to 
unite with it in the dry way. In its purest 
state, it is not only obedient to the magnet, 
but, if w e m ay trust to the accuracy of some 
experiments made by Kohl and Wenzel. it 
may even receive a magnetical attractive 
power. 

Nitrate of potash oxydates cobalt readi- 
ly. It detonates by the blow of a hammer, 
when mixed with ox\ genated muriate of 
potash. It produces fine colours in porce- 
lain, enamels artificial gems, &e. 

COBHA.M WATERS. Weak saline 
purging waters at Cobham. 

COBRA DE CAPELLO. (From cobra, 
the head, or covering. Span ) Crotalus 
horridus of Linnaeus. The rattle-snake ; 
the stone out of whose head is said to be an 
antidote to the poison of venomous ani- 
mals. 

Cocca cxidia. See Grand cnidia. 

Coccarium. (From xokzov, a berry.) A 
very small pill. 

COCCINELLA. (Dim. from coccus, a 
berry ; from its resemblance to a berry.) 
Coccinilla. Ficus India; gruna. Scarab,eo- 
lus luemisphericus. Cochinclifera cocldnilla. 
Coccus Americmius. Cochinelle. Coccus Jn- 
dicus tinctorius. Cochineal. The female 
of a species of insect called Coccus cacti, 
that is found on, and collected in South 
America, from the Ofntntia, or Indian fig- 



tree. It possesses stimulating qualities, 
and is ordered by die College in h< tine- 
tura cardamom compusita and anchon.e 
composita ; but most probably, on account 
of the beautiful red colour winch it imparts 
to them. 

Cocco-BALSAKCik. The fruit of the true 
balsam. 

Coccognidia Grana cnidia. Cocci cni- 
dii. The seeds of the Daphne mezerevtn are 
so termed. They are violently purgative. 
See Mezereum. 

Coccos. See Grana cnidia. 

Cocculi Ixdi aromatici. The piper 
Jamaicense. 

COCCULUS INDUS. Dim of wnuui, 
a berry.) Coccus Indicus. Coccula officina- 
rum. Cocci Orientates The berry >o called 
is rugous and kidney-shaped, and contains 
a white nucleus ; it is the produce of the 
JMenispermum cocculus ; foiiis cordatis, retu- 
sis mucrnnatis ; caule iacero, of Linnxus. It 
is brought from Mal*b..r and the East Indies. 
It is poisonous if swallowed, bringing on a 
nausea, fainting and convulsion. Mixed with 
paste it stupifies fishes, so that they will lie 
on the waler, and not attempt to escape 
from the hand that takes tiiem. The berries 
possess an inebriating quality ; and are sup- 
posed to impart that power to most of the 
London portt r. 

Coccfm haphicum. A name for cher- 
mes. 

COCCUS. The name, in entomology, of 
a tribe of insects. 

Coccus cacti. The systematic name of the 
cochineal animal. See Coccinella. 

COCCYGEUS. (Coccygeus, sc. musculus ; 
from kox.kv% : because it is inserted into the 
coccyx.) Ischio-cocigien of Dumas. A 
muscle of the os coccygis, situated within 
the pelvis. It arises tendinous and fleshy, 
from the spinous process of the i.«chium, 
and covers the inside of the sacro-ischiatic 
ligament : from this narrow beginning it 
gradually increases to form a thin fleshy 
belly, interspersed with tendinous fibres. 
It is inserted int'i the extremity of the os 
sacrum, and near the whole length of the 
os coccygis, laterally. Its use is to support 
and move the os cocevgis forwards, and to 
tie it more firmly 10 the sacrum. 

COCCYGIS OS. (From Kowwf;, the 
cuckoo, whose bill it is said to represent.) 
Cauda. O^sis sacri acumen. Coccyx. This 
bone is a small appendage to the point of 
the sacrum, terminating this inverted co- 
Venn with an acute point, and found in 
very different conditions in the several 
stages of life. In the child, it is merely 
cartilage, and we can find no point of 
bone ; during youth, it is ossifying into 
distinct bone.j, which continue moveable 
upon each other till manhood j then the 
separate bones gradually unite with each 
other, so as to form one conical bone, 
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with halving's and marks of the j)ieces of 
which it was 'riginally composed ; but 
still tiie lust bone continues to move upon 
the joint of tlie sacrum, till, in advanced 
years, it is at last firmly united ; later in 
women than in men, with whom it is often 
fixed at twenty or twenty-five. It is not, 
like Uie os sacrum, flat, but of a roundish 
form, convex without, and concave in- 
wards ; forming with the sacrum the lowest 
part of the pelvis behind. It has no holes 
like the sacrum; has no communication with 
the spinal canal, and transmits no nerves ; 
but points forwards to support the lower 
parts of the rectum; thus it contracts the 
lower opening of the pelvis, so as to support 
effectually the rectum, bladder, and womb; 
and yet continues so moveable in women, 
as to recede in time of labour, allowing the 
head of the child to pass. 

COCCYX. (Kaatug, the •cuckoo.) See 
Coccygis os. Also the part in which the os 
coccygis is placed. 

Cochia. (From K^aai, to turn or make 
round.) An ancient name of some officinal 
pills. 

Cochineal. See Coccinella. 

COCHLEA. (From xo#t£», to turn 
round.) A cavity of the internal ear, re- 
sembling the shell of a snail, in which are 
observed, the modiolus, or nucleus, extend- 
ing from its basis to the apex, the sca/a tym- 
paui, scala ivsiibuli, and spiral lamina- 

Cochi.ka ri:.niKSTUis. See Umax. 

COCHLEARE. (From cochlea, a cockle, 
whose shell its bowl represents.) A spoon- 
ful. In prescrip ions it is sometimes ab- 
breviated thus, coch. Cochleare magnum, is 
a table-spoon ; cochleare medium, a dessert 
or pap-spoon ; and cochleare minimum, a tea- 
spoon. 

COCHLEAKIA. (From cochleare, a 
spoon; so called from its resemblance.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the L;n- 
naean system Class, Tetradynamia. Or- 
der, Siliculosa. 

Cochlf.ahia armoracia. The sys'ema- 
tic name ot the horse-radish. See Rapha- 
uus riii'icanus. 

CoCllLEAllIA HORTKNSIS. l>mon SCIlrVy- 

I'his indigenous plant, Cochlearia 
officinalis o! Linnaeus -.—foliis radicalibus 
lorduto-iubrotundis ; caulinis oblong is sub- 
sinuatis, is cultivated in gardens for its me- 
dicinal qualities. Its expressed juice has 
been long considered as the most effectual 
of the scorbutic plants. 

Coi MI.F.AUIA OFFICINALIS. Tile SVStC- 

i me ot the lemon-scurvy-grass. Sec 
Cochlearia hortenti*. 

CociniNK (From ::o%x!e, to turn round.) 
Galen explains this to be the juncture of 
the isch.um, near the >eat, or breech ; 
whence, s.iys he, all the adjacent parts 
about the seat ;.re called by the same 
name. Hesychius says, that corhons is the 



part of the spine which is adjacent to the 
os sacrum. 

COCOS. (So called from the Portuguese 
coco, or c-jouen, the three holes at the end 
of the cocoa-nut shell, giving it the resem- 
blance of a monkey's head.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Monnecia. Order, Hexandria. The 
cocoa-nut tree. 

Cocos ncciff.ha. The systematic 

name of the plant whose fruit is the cocoa- 
nut. 

Cocos jrnTriiACEv. The systematic 
name of tiie plant which affords the palm 
oil. 

Cocriox. (From coquo, to boil ) Con- 
coction. Digestion In a medical sense, 
signifies that alteration, whatever it 
however occasioned, which is made in the 
crude matter of a distemper, whereby it is 
either fitted for a discharge, or rendered 
harmless to the body. This is often b 
about by taatuie ; thai is, by the vis vh?e, 
or the disposition or natural tendency of 
the matter itself, or else by | 
dies, winch may so alter its bulk, figure, 
cohesion, or give it a particular determi- 
nation, S!> as to prevent any farther ill ef- 
fects, or drive it quite out of the body. 
And, that time of w herein this 

action is performing, is called Us state of 
coction. 

Cocustu. The name for courbaril. 

Codocele. (From xo&t, a bulb, and 
xham, a tumour.) A bubo 

CoDooA pala. See Conessi cot' 

Cikcams. (From ceecum, the blind gut, 
through which it runs.) A vein, h 
branch from the concave side of the \ ena 
mesaraica. 

Cn.LA. (From kwio;, hollow.) The hol- 
low pits above, and sometimes below the 
eyes. The hollow parts at the bottom of 
the fl 

Ccklia. (From xsMGc, hollow ) A cavi- 
ty in any part of the body. The belly. 
The womb. 

CCEL1AC ARTERY. (Cceliacus, belong- 
ing to the belh ; from koimz, die belly.) 
Arteria caliaca. The first branch given oft 
from the aorta in the cavity of the abdo- 
men. It sends branches to the diaphragm, 
stomach, liver, pylorus, duodenum, omen- 
tum, and spleen. 

COZLIXC PASSION. {Cceliacus, be- 
longing to the belly ; from awwa, he belly.) 
Calira Chylosa. Ccelica lactea. There arc 
very great differences among physicians, 
concerning the nature of this disease. 
Sauvages says it is a chronic flux, in which 
the aliment is discharged half digested. Dr. 
Oullen considers it as a species of diar- 
rhoea, and mentions it in his third and 
fourth species, under the terms mucosa, 
chj I sa, lactea; making the purulenta only 
symptomatic. See Diarrhoea, It is at- 
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tended with great pains in the stomach, 
resembling the pricking - of pins; rumbling 
and flatus in vice intestines; white stools, 
because deprived of bile ; while the patient 
becomes weak and lean. 

Ccelojia. (From xi/^;, hollow.) An 
ulcer in the tunica cornea of" the eye. 

C(ei.ostomia. (From Koi\#i, hollow, and 
S-o/x*., the mouth.) A defect in speaking, 
when a person's speech is obscured by 
sounding as if his voice proceeded from a 
cavern. 

Ccenologia. (From iwivoe, common, and 
\o-yos, discourse.) A consultation, or com- 
mon consideration of a disease^ by two Or 
more physician?. 

Coznotes. (From xmv«, common.) The 
physicians of die methodic sect asserted 
that all diseases arise from relaxation, 
stricture, or a mixture of both. These 
were called canotcs, viz. what diseases 
have in common. 

CrcnuLtus lapis. The sulphate of cop- 
per. See Sulphas cupri. 

Ccete. (From x.uy.*t, to lie down.) A 
bed, or couch, for a sick person. 

COFFE.A (The true name is Caffe, 
from Caffa, the province in South Ameri- 
ca, where the tree grows spontaneously in 
great abundance.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linn»an system, (/lass, 
Pentar.Jria. Order, Monogynia. The cof- 
fee-tree. 

COFFEE. (From kofuch, a mixing to- 
gether Hebr. ; so called from the pleasant 
potation which is made from it3 berry.) 
Jasminum Arabicum. Ch'xiva. The seeds 
of the Coffea Arabica ; floribus quinquefalis, 
tRspermis of Linnaeus The coffee-tree is 
cultivated in Atabia, Persia, the East In- 
dies, the Isle of Bourbon, and several parts 
of Vmerica. Good Turkey Coffee is by far 
the most salutary of ail liquors drunk at 
meal-time. It possesses nervine and ad- 
stringent qualities, and may be drunk with 
advantage at all times, except when there 
is bile in the stomach. It is said to be a 
good antidote against an over-dose of opium, 
and to relieve obstinate spasmodic asthmas. 
For the latter purpose, the coffee ought to 
be of the best Mocco, newly burnt, and 
made very strong, immediately after grind- 
ing it. Sir John Pringle commonly order- 
ed one ounce for a dose ; whicli is to be 
repeated fresh, after the interval of a 
quarter or half an hour ; and which he di- 
rected to be taken without milk or 
sugar. 

If coffee be drunk warm within an hour 
after dinner, it is of singular use to those 
who have head-ach, from weakness in the 
stomach, contracted by sedentary habits, 
close attention, or accidental drunkenness. 
It is of service when the digestion is weak ; 
and persons afflicted with the sick head- 
ach are much benefited by its use, in 



some instances, though this effect is b; 
me.-.ns uniform. Coffee is often imitated, 
by roasting rye with a few almonds. 

Coffee Aiiahica The plant which af- 
fords codec. Se'- Coffee. 

COHESION. (From con, and hxreo, to 
slick together.) Vis coh.esionis. Vis adht- 
Honis. Vis attractionis. That force in the par- 
ticles of matter whereby they are connected 
in such a way that they resist any attempt 
towards their removal or separation. It is 
a species of attraction. See Attraction. 

Cohobatiox (A term invented by 
Paracelsus.) Cohobatio. Cohobium. Co- 
hoph. The ancient chymists use this term 
to signify the distillation of a fluid poured 
afresh upon a substance of the same kind 
as that upon which it was before distilled, 
and repeating thuf operation several times, 
to make it more efficacious. For this pur- 
pose, the vftsel called pelican was em- 
ployed. 

Conor.. (Cohol. Heb.) i Castellus says 
this word is used in Avicenna, to express 
dry collyria for the eyes, in fine powder. 

Coilima. (From xo<a/*, the bowels.) A 
sudden swelling of the belly from wind. 

Coilostomia. (From x.oiko;, hollow, and 
Top*., the mouth.) A defect of speaking, 
from the palate, or through the nose. 

Coindicantia. (From con, and indico, 
to indicate.) Signs, or symptoms, are 
called coindicant, when, besides the usual 
incidental appearances, there occur others, 
as age, habit, season, &c. 

Com v. A name for the terra Japo- 
nica. 

COITUS. (From coco, to go together.) 
The conjunction of the male and female in 
the act of procreation. 

Cola. (From xa>*.ov, a joint.) The joints. 

CoLAToniA lactba. Astruc says they 
were formerly called glands, and are situ- 
ated in the third and internal tunic of the 
uterus, and, that they are vesiculo-vascular 
bodies. 

Colatoiuum. (From cola, to strain.) A 
strainer of any kind. 

Colatuuk. (From colo, to strain.) A 
filtered or strained liquor. 

CotCAdUAHurrt. An American plant, 
commended in palsies and uterine disor- 
ders, according to Ray. 

COLCESTKBNSIS AQUA. Colchester 
water. This mineral water i.s of the bitter 
purging kind, similar to that of Epsom, but 
not so strong. 

COLCHICUM. (From Colchis, a city of 
Armenia ; where this plant is supposed to 
have been common.) 1. The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Hexandria. Order, Trigynia. Meadow- 
saffron. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
common meadow-saffron. Colcldcum au- 
tumnale of Linnaeus :—foliis plants Ian- 
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cvectis. A native of England. 
Ili< sensible qualities of the fresh root 
■re very various, according to the 
place of growth and season of the year. 
In autumn it is almost inert, but in the 
beginning of summer highly acrid; hence 
some have found it to be a corrosive poison, 
whilst others have eaten it in considerable 
quantity, without experiencing any effect. 
When it is possessed of acrimony, this is of 
the same nature with that of garlic and 
some other plants, and it is entirely de- 
stroyed by drying. The German phy- 
sicians have celebrated its virtues as diu- 
retic, in hydrothorax and other dropsies; 
and in prance it continues to be a favour- 
ite remedy ; but it is, nevertheless, in this 
country unsuccessful, and at best a very 
unceriain remedy. The expressed juice is 
used, in Alsace, to destroy vermin in the 
heads of children. The officinal prepara- 
tions of colchicum are, Syr. Colch. Autum. 
■din. Charm. The oxymel colchici of the 
former London pharmacopoeia is now 
omitted, and the acetum colchici ordered 
in its room ; the College observing that 
the honey may easily be added extempo. 
raucously, if it be thought requisite.. The 
following is the formula of the present 
London Pharm. for preparing the acetum 
colchici, or vinegar of meadow-saffron : 
Take of meadow-saffron root sliced, an 
ounce ; acetic acid, a pint ; proof spirit, a 
fluid-ounce. Macerate the meadow-saffron 
root in the vinegar, in a covered glass ves- 
sel, for twenty-four hours ; then press out 
the liquor and set it by, that the teculen- 
cies may subside ; lastly, add the spirit to 
the clear liquor. The dose is from ^ss to 

Colchicum autvmn.uk. The systematic 
name of the common meadow-saffron. See 
Colchicum. 

Colchicum illyiiicum. The plant sup- 
posed to ; ff'ord the hermoilaciyls. See Her- 
tylus. 

Colchicum Zkylaxicum. See Zedo- 
aria. 

COLCOTHAU VITRIOL!. Clnlititis. TllC 

remains of calcined martial vitriol. 

COLD. A privation of heat. It is nothing 
positive, but somewhat of toe negative 
kind. The human body contains within 
itself, as long as it is living, a principle of 
warmth : if any other holy, being in con- 
tact wiili it, does at the same time impart 
to it more caloric or heat than it obtains 
from the human bodv, it is said to be 
warm j but if it receives from tiie human 
body more heat than it remits, it is said to 
be cold. 

A cold is a popular name also for a catar- 
rhous affection of the nostrils, throat, and 
fauces. S^e Catarrhus. 

COLD AFFUSION. A process for- 
merly practised bj physicians, hut lately 
'ntrnduced by Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, 



in the treatment of typhus fever, and which 
app&ars to possess a uniformity of success, 
which we look for in vain in almost any 
other branch of medical practice. Tbe 
remedy consists merely in placing the pa- 
tient in a bathing-tub, or other convenient 
vessel, and pouring a pailful of cold wateu 
upon his body; after which he is wiped 
dry, and again put to bed. It should be 
noted, 

First, That it is the low contagious fever 
in which the cold affusion is to be employ- 
ed. The first symptoms of which are a dull 
head-ach, with restlessness and shivering ; 
pains in the back, and all over the body, the 
tongue foul, with great prostration of 
strength ; the head-ach becoming more 
acute, the heat of the body, by the ther- 
mometer, 102° to 105° or m re ; general 
restlessness, increasing to delirium, parti- 
cularly in the night. 

Secondly, That it is in the early stage of 
the disease we must employ the remedy ; 
and generally in the state of the greatest heat 
and exacerbation. 

Thirdly, It is affusion, not immersion, that 
must be employed 

Since the first publication of Dr. Currie's 
work, the practice of affusion has been 
extended throughout England ; and its effi- 
cacy has been established in some stages of 
the disease, from which the author had 
originally proscribed the practice of it. 
One of the cautionary injunctions which 
had been given for the affusion of cold wa- 
ter in fever was, never to employ it in cases 
•ivliere t/ie patient had asense of chilliness upon 
him, even if the thermometer, applied to 
the trunk of the body, indicated a preter- 
natural degree of heat. In his last edition 
of Reports, however, Dr. Currie has given 
the particulars of a case of this description, 
in which the cold affusion was so managed 
as to produce a successful event. 

In fevers arising from, or accompanied 
by, topical inflammation, his experience does 
not justify the use of cold affusion ; though 
in a great variety of these cases, the warm 
affusion may be used with advantage. 
" And," says he, " though I have used the 
cold affusion in some instances, so late as 
the twelfth or fourteenth day of contagious 
fever, with safety and success, yet it can 
only he employed, at this advanced period, 
in the instances in which the heat keeps up 
steadily above the natural standard, and 
the respiration continues free. In such 
cases I have seen it appease agitation and 
restlessness, dissipate delirium, and, as it 
were, snatch the patient from impending 
dissolution. But it is in the early stages ot 
fever (let me again repeat) that it ought 
always to be employed, if possible ; and 
where, without any regard to the heat of 
the patient, it is hud recourse to in the last 
stage of fever, after every other remedy has 
tailed, and the case appears desperate, (of 
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which I have heard several instances,) can 
it appear surprising that the issue should 
sometimes be unfavourable ?" 

Numerous communica' ions from various 
practitioners, in the West and East Indies, 
in Egypt and America, also shew tiie effica- 
cy of affusion in the raging fevers of hot 
countries. 

Coles. (From xauaoc, a stalk.) Colis. 
The nenis. 

Coleiuort. See Brassica. 

Cow dextrttm lioamkntum. Where die 
mesentery changes its name for thai of 
mesocolon, (near the extremity of the 
ileum,) the particular lamina, which is 
turned to the right side, forms a. small 
transverse fold which is thus named. 

CoLI SINISTRCM LIGAMENT UM. It is 

a contraction of the mesocolon, a little 
bel'W the left kidney. 

COLICA. (From kukov, colon, the name 
of one of the intestines.) The colic. The 
appellation of colic is commonly given to 
all pains in the abdomen, almost indiscri- 
minately ; but, from the different causes 
and circumstances of this disorder, it is 
differently denominated. When the pain 
is accompanied with a vomi.tng of bile, or 
w ; ih obstinate costiveness, it is called a 
bilious colic : it flatus causes the pt.in, that 
is, if at: ended with temporary distention, 
relieved by the discharge of wind, it takes 
the name of flatulent or -windy colic ; when 
accompanied with heat and inflammation, 
it takes the name of inflammatory colic, or 
enteritis. When this disease arises to a 
violent height, and is attended with a 
stercoraceous vomiting, obstinate cos- 
tiveness, and an evacuation of faeces by 
the mouth, it is called passio iliaca, or iliac 
passion. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of disease in 
the class neuroses, and order spasmi ; and 
defines it pain of the abdomen, particularly 
round the umbilicus, a; tended with vo- 
miting and costiveness. He enumerates 
seven species. 

1. Co/ica spasmodica, witli retraction of 
the navel, and spasm of the muscles of the 
telly. 

2. Colicapictonum. This is called from the 
place where it is endemia! ; the Poictou, 
the Surinam, the Devonshire colic ; from its 
victims, the plumbers' and the painters' 
colic ; from its symptoms, the dry belly- 
ach, the nervous and spasmi. die colic. It 
has been attributed to the poison of lead, 
and this is undoubtedly the cause, when it 
occurs to glaziers, painters, and those 
employee in lead works; but, though tins is 
one, it is by no means the only cause. In 
Devonsh're it certainly more often arises 
from the early cider, made of harsh, unripe 
fruit, and in the West Indies from new 
rum. The characteristics of this disease 
are — obstinate costiveness, with a vomiting 
of an acrid or porraceous bile, pains about 
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the region of the navel, shooting from 
thence to each side with excessiv. violence, 
strong convulsive spasms in the intestines, 
ami a tendency to a paralysis of the extre- 
mities, k is occasioned by a long conti- 
nued costiveness ; by an accumulation of 
acrid bile; by cold, applied either to the 
extremities or to the belly itself; by a tree 
use ot unripe fruits, and by great irregu- 
larity in the mode of living. From its oc- 
curring frequently in Devonshire, and other 
cider counties, it his b en supposed to 
arise from an impregnation of lead* re- 
ceived into the stomach ; but this seems 
to be a mistake, ;>s i< i> a very pre- 
valent disease in the West Indies likewise, 
where no cider is made, and where there 
is only a very small quantity of lead in 'lie 
mills employed to extract the juice from 
the sugar-canes. One or other of the 
causes just enumerated may justly be said 
always to give rise to this species of 
colic. 

The disease comes on gradually, with a 
pain at the pit of the stomach, extending 
downwards to the intestines, accompanied 
with eructations, slight sickness at the 
stomach, thirst, anxiety, obstinate cos- 
tiveness, and a quick contracted pulse. 
After a short time, the pains increase con- 
siderably in violence ; the whole region of 
the belly is highly painful to the touch; 
the muscles of the abdomen are contracted 
into hud irregular knots, or lumps; the 
intestines themselves exhibit symptoms of 
violent spasm, insomuch that a glyster 
can hardly be injected, from the powerful 
contraction of the sphincter ani ; and there 
is constant restlessness, with a frequent 
vomiting of an acrid or porraceous matter, 
but more particularly after taking either 
food, or medicine. 

Upon a farther increase of the symptoms, 
or their not be ng quickly alleviated, the 
spasms become more frequent, as well as 
violent ; the costiveness proves invincible, 
and an inflammation of the intestines en- 
sues, which soon destroys the patient by 
gMngrene. In an advanced stage of the 
disease, it is no uncommon occurrence for 
dysuria to take place, in a very high de- 
gree. 

The dry belly-ach is always attended 
with some degree of danger ; but which is 
ever in proportion to the violence of the 
symptoms, and the duration of the disease. 
Even when it does not prove fatal, it is too 
apt to terminate in palsy, and to leave be- 
hind it contractions of lhe hands and ret, 
wt'h an inability in their muscles to perform 
their office ; and in this miserable state of 
existence the patient lingers out many 
wretched years. 

Dissections of this disease usually shew 
the same morbid appearances as in common 
colic, only in a much higher degree. 

3. Colica ttercorea, which happens 
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from obstinate and long-continued costive- 
nev- 

4 Colica accidentalis, called also cholera 
sicca, ;.ini acrid undigested matters. 

5. Colica meconialis, in infants, from a 
reii ntion of meci nium. 

C). Colica callosa, from a sensation of a 
stricture in some part of the colon, and 
frequently of previous flatulence, gradually 
passing if)'; the h;.bit costive, or faeces li- 
quid, and m sm:.ll quantity 

7. Colica calculosa, from calculi formed 
in the intestines, attended with a fixed hard- 
ness in some part of the abdomen. It is 
distinguished by the previous discharge of 
calculi. 

8. Colica Jlatulenta may be added to 
these species. It is distinguished by a 
sudden fullness, with pain and const ipatiofi, 
relieved bv a discharge of wind from the 
mouth, or anus. 

The colic is distinguished from inflam- 
mation of the intestines by the pain being 
wringing, and not of a burning sensation ; 
by the spasmodic contraction of the abdo- 
minal muscles; by ■he absence or trifling 
degree of fevi r; by the state of the pulse, 
and 1>\ the diminution of pain upon pressure. 

The flatulent and inflammatory colic are 
thus distinguished from each other: — In 
the flatulent colic, the pain comes on by 
fits, flies from one part ol the bowels to 
another, and is much abated by a dis- 
charge of wind, either upwards or down- 
wards ; but in the inflammatory colic the 
pain remains equable, and fixed and settled 
in one spot ; the vomitings are severe, and 
frequently bilious; the belly is obstinately 
bound, and the pulse quick and feverish. 

The colic should be distinguished from 
a fit of the gravel ; stones passing through 
the ureters ; rheumatic pains in the muscles 
of the belly ; a beginning dysentery ; the 
blind piles; and from a stone passing 
through the gall-duct. Gravel in the kid- 
ney produces often colic pains, not easily 
distinguishable; but when stones pass 
through the ureters, the testicle on that 
side is often r. traded, the leg is benumbed, 
a pain shoots down the inside of the thigh ; 
symptoms occasioned by the stone passing 
through the ureter over the spermatic 
choid, or the sacro-sciatic nerve. Rheu- 
matic pains in the muscles of the belly 
rarely affect so accurately the umbilical 
region, but dart in various directions, to 
the chest, or to the pelvis, and are attend- 
ed with soreness, not confined to the abdo- 
men. A beginning dysentery differs little 
from colic. The pain from the blind 
piles '>s confined to the rec'uni : and that 
from a stone in the g.dl-diicl is felt in the 
pit of the stomach, occasionally shooting 
h the hod', to the hack. 

Colica accidental!*. Colic from cru- 
dities in the bowels. 



Colica atitf.iiia sinistra. The lower 
mesenteric artery. 

Colica artkria supebiob. The upper 
mesenteric artery. 

Colica biliosa- Colic from excess of 
bile. 

Colica calculosa. Colic from stony 
matters in the intestines. 

Colica callosa. Colic from hardened 
and obstinate strictures. 

Colica Damnokioruh. Colic peculiar 
to Dev mshire. See Colica. 

Colica febricosa. Colic with fever. 

Colica flatulenta. Colic from wind. 

Colica graviharcm. Colic in pregnant 
women. 

Colica hvsteuica. Hysteric colic. 

Colica Lactakticm. Colic peculiar to 
ii'ir-' -.. 

Colica Lapponica. Colic peculiar to 
Laplanders. 

Colica meconialis. Colic from meco- 
nium in infants, 

Colica mesentkrica. Colic from dis- 
eased mesentery- 

Colica nebvosa. The nervous colic. 

Colica pancreatic a. Colic from dis- 
ea-ed pancreas. 

Colica fiilogistica. Colic with inflam- 
mation. 

Colica pictonum. See Colica. 

Colica pituitosa. The spasmodic 
colic. 

Colica fletkorica. The inflammaton 
colic. 

Colica pi.vmbariorum. The colic of 
lead-workers. 

Colica pulsatilis. The inflammaton 
colic. 

Colica saturnina. The Devonshire 
colic See Colica. 

Colica SCIrrhosa. The colic from 
scirrhous tumours. 

Colica spasmouica. The spasmodic 
cohc. 

Colica stebcorea. Colic from retained 
fieces. 

Colica vena. A branch of the upper 
mesenteric artery. 

Colica vena recta. The vein of the 
colon. 

Colica verminosa. The colic from, 
worms. 

Co mce. The colic. 

Colifoioiis. (From cola, a strainer, 
and forma, a likeness; so called from its 
having many perforations, like a strainer.) 
Cohforme os. A name formerly given to 
the os cribrosum. 

Coi.iphum. (From koiXsv, a limb, and 
i<pi, strongly.) A kind of bread given to 
wrestlers- It was made of flour and bran 
together, and was thought to make men 
athletic 

Colis. The same as coles. 

Collvpsus- (From collabor, to shrink 
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down.) A. wasting or shrinking' of the body, 
or strength. 

Coixatemta. A specific vulnerary. 
Collateiialf.s. So Spigeliua calls the 
erectores penis, from their collateral order 
offibres. 

Coli/etica. (From'x.oxx*, glue.) Con- 
glu'inating medicines. 

Coi.LiciiE. (From colligo, to collect.) 
The union of the ducts, which convey the 
humours of the eyes from the puncU la- 
chrymaha to the cavity of the nose. 

Coluculum. (Dim. of coilix, a hill.) 
The nympha, or prominency, without the 
vagina of women. 

Colligamex. (From colligo, to tie toge- 
ther.) A Nga! lent. 

Colliq.ua?[j:stum. (From colliqueo, to 
melt.) A term first made use of by Dr. 
Harvey, in lis application of it to the 
first rudiments of an embryo in geuera- 
tioi. 

COLLIQUATIVE. (From colliquo, to 
melt.) Any excessive evacuation is so call- 
ed which melts down, as it were, the 
strength of the body : hence colliquative 
perspiration ; colliquative diarrhseu, &c. 

Collisio. (From collido, to beat toge- 
ther.) A contusion. 

Collix. (J'rom x.c\ov, food.) A troch, 
or lozenge. 

Collonoma. (From x.sx>.aa), to glue 
together ) The growing together of the 
eye-lids. 

Collodes. (From xoxx*, glue.) Gluti- 
nous. 

Coixum. (From xoixw, a member, as 
being one of the chief; or dim of columna, 
as being the pillar and support of the head.) 
The neck. 

COLLUTORIUM. (From colluo, to 
wash.) A gargarism or wash for the 
mouth. 

COLLU VIES. (From colluo, to cleanse.) 
Filth. Excrement. The discharge from 
an old ulcer. 

Collyris. (KoxAt/gfc, a little round cake ; 
so called from its likeness to a cake.) 
A bump, or knob, which rises after a 
blow. 

COLLYRIUM. (From ko,mi», to check, 
and />«, a'defluxion; because it stops the 
defiuxion.) Any medicine was former- 
ly so called which was applied witli that 
intention. The term is now only given to 
fluid applications for the eyes, or eye- 
waters. 

Colohoma. (From kokkaoi, to glue toge- 
ther) The growing together of the eye- 
!ids ; also the want of a particular member 
of the body. 

Coluhomata. In Celsus this word is 
expressed by curta. Both the words sig- 
nify a deficiency in some part of the body, 
particularly the ears, lips, or alx of the 
nostrils. 

Colocasia. (From muz, food, and 
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**£», to adorn; so called from it- use as a 
food, and the custom of wearing its flowers 
in wreaths.) The faba /Egyptia. 

COLOCYNTHIS. (From »o»Mr, the 
colon, and atnm, to move ; because of its 
great purging powers.) Mhandula of the 
Arabians. Coloci/nthtdis medulla. Colo- 
quintida. Bitter apple. Bitter gourd. 
Bitfer cucumber. The fruit which is the 
medicinal part of the Cucumis colocyn- 
this ,- foliis multifidis, pomis gtobosis g-la- 
hris. is imported from Turkey Its spongy 
membranous medulla, or pith, is directed 
for use ; it has a nauseous, acrid, and in- 
tensely bitter taste; and is a powerful 
irritating cathartic. In dos-s of ten and 
twelve grains, it operates with g'r.i 1 vehe- 
mence, frequently producing violent gripes, 
bloody stools, and disordering the whole 
system. It is recommended in various 
complaints, as worms, mania, dropsy, epi- 
lepsy, he ; btit is seldom resorted to, ex- 
cept where other more mild remedies 
have been used without success, and then 
onlv in the form of the extraction colocyn* 
thidis composition, and .the pilulx ex colo- 
cynthide cum aloe ri f the pharmacopoeias. 

CoLoivrno. See Columbo. 

COLON. (K&'Aw, quasi noixov : from not- 
koq, hollow ; so called from its capacity, or 
from its generally being found empty, and 
full of wind, in dissection.) The ascend- 
ing portion of the large intestine is so 
called. It proceeds towards the liver, by 
the name of the ascending portion of the 
colon ; and having reached the liver, forms 
a transverse arch across to the other side. 
The colon then descends, forming what is 
termed its sigmoid flex ure, into the pelvis, 
where the gut is called rectum. See In- 
testines. 

CoLoruoNiA. (Koxoqatviu., lite city from 
whence it was first brought ) Itesina nigra. 
The black resin which remains in the re- 
tort, after distilling the common resin with 
a strong fire. Paracelsus seems to mean 
by it what is now prescribed by the name 
of terebinthina cocta : but the ancients, 
and particularly Galen, seemed to under- 
stand by it a soft kind of mastich, from 
Chio, probably the same as our Chio tur- 
pentine. 

Colostrum. (From xoxoc, food, or 
Ko\xa<fx*.i, to agglutinate ; so called, either 
because it is the first food of the young, or 
from its beine; at that time peculiarly glu- 
tinous.) Is the first milk in the breasts af- 
ter delivery, according to some authors; 
but Bartholine applies it to an emulsion 
made by the solution of turpentine with 
the yolk of an egg. 

CotoTomEs. (From jccdz&itxc, a lizard, 
and tiS'Jt, likeness.) Variegated like the 
skin of a lizard. Hippocrates applied it to 
the excrements. 

CoLO>u"i>f'riDA. See Colocynthis. 

CoLrocELE. (From x.o\-rcs, the vagina, 
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and mx*, a tumour. ) A hernia forced into 
the vagina. 

Coi.pofTOSlS. (From koxttgc, the vagina, 
and vwr'rtt, to fall down.) A bearing down 
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Colt's foot. See Tussilago. 

Coluber iiEncs. (Shtod colit umbram, 
because it delights in shade.) The ->yste- 
ma "c name of a viper. See Vipera. 

Colubrina virgineana. See Serpen- 
taria. 

Colcbrixum lignum. (Colubrinus ; 
from coluber ,• so called from the snake- 
like contortions of its roots.) This species 
of snake-wood is brought from America. 
It is solid, ponderous, acrid, extremely 
bitter, and inodorous ; its bark is of a fer- 
ruginous colour, covered with cmeritious 
spots. 

Columbine. See Aquilegia 

Cm.t mha. Set- Columbo. 

COLUMBO. Colombo. Calomba. Co- 
lombo. The root formerly so called is now 
termed Calumba in the London pharmaco- 
poeia It is imported from Colomba, in Cey- 
lon, n circular, brown knobs, wrinkled on 
the outer surface, yellowish within, and 
Consisting of cortical, woody, anil medul- 
lary lamina. Its smell is aromatic ; its taste 
pungent, and nauseously bitter. From l)r. 
Fercival's experiments on the root, it ap- 
pears that rectified spirit of wine extracts 
its virtues in the greatest perfection. The 
watery infusion is more perishable than 
that of other bitters. An ounce of the pow- 
dered root, half an ounce of orange-peel, 
two ounces of brandy, and fourteen ounces 
of water, macerated 12 hours without heat, 
and then filtered tinough paper, afford a 
sufficiently strong and tolerably pleasant 
infusion. The extract made first by spirit 
■nd lien with water, and reduced by evapo- 
ration to a pilular consistence, is found to be 
equal, if not superior, in efficacy to the 
po'eder. As an antiseptic, Calumba root 
IS inferior to the bark ; but as a corrector 
of putrid bile, it is much superior to the 
bark ; whence also it is probable that it 
would be of service in the West-India 
yellow fever. It also restrains alimen- 
tary fermentation, without impairing diges- 
tion ; in which property it resembles mus- 
tard. It does not appear to have the least 
beating quality, and therefore may be used 
in phthisis pulmonalis, and in hectic cases, 
to strengthen digestion. It occasions no 
disturbance, and agrees very well with a 
milk diet, as it abates flatulence, and is in- 
disposed to acidity. The London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin Colleges, direct a tinc- 
ture of Calumba root. The dose of the 
powdered root is half a drachm, which, in 
urgent eases, may be repeated every third 
or fourth hour. 

Colcmbobk. See Cilumbo. 

MM.n. (Dim. of columna, a column.) 
E e / 'vnta, an 1 Clitorii. 



COLUMBIUM. Mr. Hatchett describes 
the ore from which, this metal is obtained, 
as being of a dark brownish grey external- 
ly, and more i: dining to an iron grey in- 
ternally; the longitudinal fracture he found 
lamellated ; and the cross fracture had a 
fine grain. Its lustre was vitreous, slightly 
inclining in some parts to metallic ; mode- 
rately hard and very brittle. The colour 
of the streak, or powder, was dark choco- 
late brown. The particles were not obedi- 
ent to the magnet. Its specific gravity, at 
a temperature of 65° Fahr. Mr. Hatchett 
found to be 5 918. 

A series 'of accurate experiments made 
by its discoverer, prove that this ore con- 
sists of iron, combined with a new metallic 
acid, which constitutes more than three- 
fourths of the whole. 

The smallness of the quantity Mr. Hat- 
chett had to operate upon, has hitherto pre- 
vented us from seeing the metal in its me- 
tallic state ; btr the accuracy with which 
the properties of its acid have been investi- 
gated, leave no doubt of its being diff rent 
from any of the acidifiable metals hitherto 
known. 

Coi.umellaris. (From columella, a 
little column.) A name of the dens cani- 
nus. 

COLUMNA. A column, or pillar. Ma- 
ny parts of the body, which in their shape 
or office resemble columns, are so named ; 
as columns carnex, &c. 

Columna kasi. The lowest and fleshy 
part of the nose, which forms a part of the 
septum. 

Coltjmna obis. A name for the uvula. 
Coi.miKKiHitxEE. Columns cordis. See 
Content columnee. 

ColuhiuM. (Ting*, ro kcwmi rov e*v : be- 
cause it prevents a detiuxion.) A lent to 
thrust into a sore, to prevent a defluxion ot 
humours. 

COMA. (From x.u, or Kim, to lie down.) 
A propensity to sleep. This word ancient- 
ly meant any total suppression of the pow- 
ers of sense ; but now it means a lethargic 
drowsiness. The coma vigil is a disease 
where the patients are continually inclined 
to slpep, but cannot. 

Coma sumsolestum. Is when t'ie pi- 
tient continues in a profound sleep; and, 
when awakened, immediately relapses, 
without being :ble to keep open h's eyes. 

COMATA. (Koi/uutr*. : from coma.) A 
diminution of the powers of voluntary mo- 
tion, with sleep, or the senses impaired. It 
is an order of the class neuroses of'Cullen's 
Nosology. 

COMATOSE. Having a strong propen- 
sity to sleep. 

COMBUSTIO. (From comburo, to bur, 
A burn, or scald. 

CoMti-ER. See Cububx 
COMBUSTION (From comburo, to 
burn.) Burning. Among the va ions onera- 
F F* 
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tions of chymistry, none acts a more conspi- 
part ihan combustion ; aiKi in propor- 
tion to its utility in the science, "the necessi- 
ty of ♦horoughly investigating its nature and 
mod'? of action becomes more obvious to 
the philosophical chymist. 

Lavoisier's Theory of Combustion. 

Lavoisier's 'heory of combustion is found- 
ed upon the absorption ofoxigen by a com- 
bo srible body. 

Taking this fo'' granted, it follows that 
combustion >s only the piay of affinity be- 
twei n oxygen, the matter )f heat, and a corn- 
bus • ible body. 

When an incombustible body (a brick for 
instance) is heated, it undergoes no change, 
except an augmentation of bulk and tem- 
perature : and when left to itself, it soon 
>ts former state. Bu* when a com- 
bustible body is heated to a certain degree, 
pen air, it begins to become on a 
sudden intensely hot, and at last emits a 
copious stream of caloric and light to the 
surrounding bodies. During this emission, 
the hunting body gradually wastes away. 
It either disappears entirely, or its physical 
properties become totally altered. The 
principal change it suffers is that of being- 
no longer capable of combustion. If either 
of these phenomena, namely, the emission 
of heat and light, and the waste of sub- 
stance be wanting, we do not say that a 
body is undergoing combustion, or that it 
is burning. It follows, therefore, that eve- 
ry theory of combustion ought to explain 
the following facts : 

1. Why a burning body is consumed, and 
its individuality destroyed. 

2. Why, during the progress of this al- 
teration, heat and l'ght are emitted. 

For the elucidation of these objects, La- 
voisier's theory has laid down the following 
laws : 

1. Combustion cannot take place without 
I he presence of oxygen, and is more rapid 
in proportion fo the quantity of this agent 
in contact with the inflami d body. 

2. In every act of combustion, 'die oxygen 
present is consumed. 

3. The weight of the products of every- 
body after combustion, corresponds with 
the weight of the body before combustion, 
phis thai of the oxygen consumed. 

4. The oxygen absorbed bj the combus- 

dj may be recovered from the com- 
pound fortfied, and the weight regained will 
fee equal to the weight which disappeared 
during the combu 

5. In every instance of combustion, light 
and heat, or fire, are liberat d, 

6. In a ! •vii-e ! qu mtity of air, only a cer- 
tain quantity of the combustible body can 
be but 

7. The air, wherein a body has been 
burnt, is rendered unfit for containing com- 
bustion, or supporting animal life. 

Though cvci-y case of combustion re- 



quires that light and heat should be evol 
ved, yet this process proceeds very differ- 
ently' in different circumstances; hence the 
terms ignition, or glowing heat ,- inflamma 
tion, or accension ; and detonation, or explo- 
sion. 

Ignition takes place when the combusti- 
ble body is not in an aeriform state. 

Charcoal, pyrophorus, &c. furnish in. 
Stances of this kind. 

It seems as if the phenomenon of glow- 
ing- was peculiar to those bodies which re- 
quire a considerable quantity of oxygen to 
become converted into the gaseous state. 

The disengagement of caloric and light 
is rendered more evident to the senses in 
the act of 

Inflammation, or accenjion. Here the 
combustible substances are more easily 
converted into an elastic or aeriform tate. 
Flame, therefore, consists of the inflamma- 
ble matter in the act of combustion in the 
gaseous state. When all circumstances are 
favourable ;.o the complete combustion of 
the products, the dam;: is perfect ; if this 
is not the case, part of the combustible 
body, capable of being converted into the 
gaseous state, passes through the luminous 
flame unbumt, and exhibits the appearance 
of smoke. Soot, therefore, always indi- 
cates an imperfect combustion. Hence a 
common lamp smokes, an Argand's lamp 
yields no smoke 

Tins degree of combustion is very accu- 
ral y exemplified in die 

F'ame of 'Candles — When a candle is first 
lit hted, whii h must be done by the appli- 
m of actual flame, a degree of heat is 
given to the wick, sufficient to destroy the 
affinity of its constituent parts; part of the 
tallow is instantly inched, volatilized, and 
decomposed; its hydrogen takes fire, and 
the candle burns. As this is destroyed by 
combu%tion, another portion melts, rises 
and supplies its place, and undergoes a 
like decomposition. In this way combus- 
tion is maintained. The tallow is liqu.fied 
as it comes into (he vicinity of the fl me, 
and is, by the capillary attraction of the 
wick, drawn up to supply '.Lie place of what 
is decomposed ; the unmelted fallow, by 
this au ans, forms a kind of cup. 

The congeries of capillary tubes which 
form the wick is black, because the char- 
coal of the cotton becomes predom.nant, 
the circum ambient air is defended by the 
flame from oxidating it ; it therefore re- 
mains, for a considerable time, in its natu- 
ral stale; but when the wick, by the con- 
tinual consumption of tallow, becomes too 
long to support itself in a perpendicular 
position, its upper extremity projects near- 
ly out of the cone of the flame, and there 
forms a support for an accumulation of 
soot, which is produced by the imperfect 
combustion. A candle in this situation, 
affords scarcely one-tenth of the light it 
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l in : ive, and lullow candles, on this ao 
count, require continual snuffing. 

But if the candle be made of wax, the 
wick does not long occupy its place in the 
middle ol the flame; its thinness makes it 
bind (i one side, when its length is too 
great for its vertical position ; its extremity 
conies then into, contact with the air, and 
is completely burnt, or decomposed, ex- 
cept so much of it as is defended by the 
continual afflux of the melted wax. This 
small wick, therefore, performs the office 
of snuffing itself. The difficult fusibility 
of wax enabli s us to use a thinner wick for 
it than can be used for tallow, which is 
inure fusible. Hut wax being a substance 
which con a ins much more oxygen than tal- 
low, or oil, the light it affords is not so 
Luminous. 

Jh foliation is an instantaneous combus- 
tion, accompanied with a loud report ; it 
takes plac< j in general when the compound 
resulting from the union of two or more 
bodies, occupies less space than the sub- 
did before their union ; a vacuum is 
therefore formed, and the surrounding air 
rushing in from all sides to fill it up is the 
cause ol' the report 

Gun-powder fulminating gold, silver, 
and mercurj ; oxygenated muriate ol pot- 
ash ; and various other explosive com- 
pounds, are capable of producing very loud 
detonations. 

With respect \o the disengagement of 
light and caloric. 

Bj the older chy mists, it was universally 
supposed that the light and heat emitted 
during combustion, proceeded from the 
inflammable body ; and this opinion would 
indeed appear unquestionable, while the 
composition of the atm is imper- 

fectly known. The burning bodj ap- 
peared luminous and felt hot, and no other 
agent was supposed to be concerned ; the 
conclusion that the light and heat were 
evolved from the burning substance, was 
therefore unavoidable. Hut when the na- 
ture of the atmosphere was ascertained, 
and when it became evident th 
of the air was absorbed during combustion, 
the former conclusion tell to the ground; 
for, when two bodies exert a mutual ac- 
tion en each other, it becomes <} priori 
equally probable that the products may- 
be derived from cither of them ; conse- 
quently, the light and heat evolved might 
her from the one or the other. 
VThetlu r the) proceed from the atmo- 
sphere, or from the combustible body, 
tin \ must be separated at the part where 
the combination takes p4afci ; that is, upon 
the surface of the burning bod] itself, and 
consequently it appeared luminous and 
heated, while the air being invisil 
piped observation, 

\\ 



at least when it was ascertained that bodies 
in the aeriform state contain at the same 
temperature, and in equal quantities, ei- 
ther of mass or bulk, unequal quantities of 
beat, the conclusion became probable, that 
the caloric evolved in combustion proceed- 
ed rather from the oxygen gas of the atmo- 
sphere, than from the combustible body ; 
since the former contams a much larger 
quantity than the latter. The caloric 
evolved was therefore supposed to be de- 
rived from the condensation of the oxygen 
gas in the new combination into which it 
entered. 

Though approaching to the truth, this 
explanation is not strictly true. It is not 
merely from the oxygen gas being condensed 
that the caloric is evolved, because, in 
many cases.of combustion, the product still 
exists in the gaseous state, and in others, 
the quantity of caloi ic evolved bears no 
proportion to the degree, of condensation. 
Philosophers ascribed this to a change of 
capacity; for, in different bodies, the dif- 
ference in the proportion of the capacities 
before and after combustion, is by no 
means uniform ; and hence the difference in 
the quantities of caloric extricated in vari- 
ous cases of combust. on. 

Tins b-ing premised, it remains to ex- 
plain the origin of the light emitted during 
combustion ; for although we take it for 
granted that the caloric is evolved from the 
oxyg n gas, we cannot infer that the light 
has the same 01 igin. 

It is very pr bable that light is a consti- 
tuent part of inflammable bodies; for it is 
frequently evolved in combinations when 
the oxigen is m rely transferred from one 
inflammable substance to another. In 
those cases it must proceed from the in- 
flammable body The accession of oils by 
the affusion o'' aids, the combustion of 
metals with sulphur, furnish instances of 
the k.nd. 

It seems, therefore, probable, that the 
light is derived .rum the mrlamrnable sub- 
stance ; ami that the oxygen combining 
with the bases of these substances, disen- 
''■• light. 

It may be concluded then, that light en- 
ters into the composition of all combustible 
bodies ; but as we are unable to separate 
the light, so as to obtain these bodies pure, 
we treat of them as simple bodies. 

According to this theory, the combus- 
tion of phosphorus in oxygen gas is there- 
fore the effect of a double affinity. Tiie 
basis of the oxygen gas unites with the 
phosphorus, to form phosphoric acid •. and 
the light disengaged from th%phosphorus, 
together with part of that of the oxygen 
gas, produces the vivid flame. 

The quantity ol light emitted by dift'e- 

. supposed to depend on the 

quantity contained in them, and on the 
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proportion in which it is united to calo- 
ric- 

Such is the theory of combustion of La- 
voisier, modified by Gren, Leonardi, Rich- 
ter, and formerly taught in this capital by 
Dr. Cnchton. 

Thomsons'' s Theory of Combustion. 

Though the preceding theory of combus- 
tion is simple and beautiful, it appears 
from what we are now going to state, to be 
by no means satisfactory. 

It has misled chymists, by confining the 
term combustion to the act of oxygenation, 
and considering that aU bodies, during their 
combustion, combine with oxygen, without 
at the sime time recollecting, that this La- 
ter effect may take place without any of 
the phenomena usuall> attendant on com- 
bustion ; and that, though certainly all 
combustion pre-supposes the combination 
of oxygen with a base, yet this combination 
may be, and repeatedly is, effected where 
no combustion can possibh take place. 
Nothing can be more evident than the 
difference winch, in numberless instances, 
prevails between the act of oxygenation in 
bodies and that of combustion, in as much 
as neither the phenomena attending on, 
nor the results arising from them, are the 
same. That a distinction therefore should 
be made between these processes is ob- 
vious ; and it is on this account that Dr. 
Thomson has offered a theory, which con- 
siders this subject in a new point of view, 
and which bids feir to enable us to estimate 
the phenomena of combustion much better 
than has hitherto been done. 

According to Dr. Thomson's theory, all 
the bodies concerned in combustion are 
either, 1. Combustibles — 2- Supporters of 
Combustion — 3. Incombusiibles. 

I. Combustible bodies ire those sub- 
stances which are said, in common lan- 
guage, to burn. During the combustion, 
they appear to emit ligiit and heat, and, 
at the same time, gradually wasie away. 
When tins change has readied its maximum, 
the process of combustion is at an end. 

The class of combustibles is very nume- 
rous ; but all the bodies belonging to it 
may be sub-divided into three seis, namely : 
1. Simple combustibles. 2. Compound 
combustibles. 3. Combustible oxyds. 
Simple Combustibles. 

1. Sulphur. 

2. Phosphorus* 

3. Diamond. 

4. Hydrogen gas. 

5. All the metals. 

Compound Combustibles. 

The compound combustibles consist of 
compounds, formed by the simple com- 
bustibles uniting together two and two, 
and are of course much mo r e numerous 
than the simple combustibles. They may 
be arranged under the five following heads : 

1. Sulphurets. 



2. Phosphurets. 

3. Carburets. 
4- Alloys. 

5. Sulphurated, phosphorated, and car- 
bonated hydrogen. 

The combustible oxyds are either simple, 
having a single base, or compound, having 
more than one base. All the simple com- 
bustible oxyds are by combustion convert- 
ed into aci.ls. 

The compound combustible oxyds are by 
far the most numerous. 

II. The surrouTERs of combustion are 
bodies which are not of themselves, strict- 
ly spe tking, capable of undergoing com- 
bustion, but which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the process ; for no combustible 
body can burn unless some one or other of 
them be present. Whenever they are ex- 
cluded, combustion ceases. All the sup- 
porters of combustion known at present 
are the following six : 

1. Oxygen gas. 

2. Air. 

3. Gaseous oxyd of nitrogen. 
4 Nitrous gas. 

5- Nitric acid. 

6. Oxygenated muriatic acid. 

There are indeed certain substances be- 
sides these, which possess nearly the same 
properties-; these shall be afterwards enu- 
merated under the title of partial sup- 
porters. 

They all contain one common principle, 
namely, oxygen. 

HI. The incombustible bodies are nei- 
ther capable of undergoing combustion 
themselves, nor of supporting the combus- 
tion of those flbdies that are; they are 
therefore not immediately connected with 
combustion. At present we are acquainted 
with about thirteen incombustible bodies, 
not reckoning the compounds which they 
are capable of forming with each other. 
Those are, 

1. Nitrogen gas. 

2. The alkalies. 

3. The earths. 

Some of the alkalies and earths possess 
certain properties in common witli combus- 
tibles, and are capable ot exhibiting pheno- 
mena somewhat analagous to combustion ; 
which will be described afterwards under 
the title of semi combustion, 

III. In every case of combustion, there 
must therefore be present a combuHible 
body, and a supporter of combustion. 
During combustion, the combustible al- 
ways unites with the oxygen of the sup- 
porter. It is this combination -which occa- 
sions the apparent -waste and alteration of 
the combustible. The new compound thus 
formed is a product of combustion. Every 
product if combustion is either, I. -water, 
2. an acid, or 3. a metallic oxyd. It is true, 
indeed, that other bodies sometimes make 
their appearance during combustion, but 
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nl be; found, upon examination, not the combination of a body with oxygen, as was 
to be product*! nor to have undergone com- done formerly. 

bustion. Cornbus'ion, indeed, cannot take place 

Thus one of the two characteristic marks without the combination of oxygen; but 
winch distinguish combustion, namely, the oxygen may combine with bodies in diffe- 
apparent waste and alteration of the combus- rent proportions without the phenomena of 
tiblc body, has been fully explained. For the combustion; and the product obtained \s 
explanation of it we are indebted to Lavoi- capable of becoming converted into a sup- 
siir, as staled before. porter of combustion; for instance, if lead 

Hut though the combination of the com- be melted, and kept so for some time, it 
bustible with oxygen be a constant part of becomes covered with a white pellicle, or 
combustion, yet the facility with which com- white oxyd of lead, a product consisting of 
bustibles burn is not proportional to their oxygen and le^d; but if this white oxyd is 
parent affinity for oxygen. suffered to be heated longer, it aborbs an 

PhosphoTtt, tor instance, burns more additional quantity of oxygen, and becomes 
readily than charcoal; yet charcoal is ca- converted into a y How powder, called 
pable of abtractuig oxygen from phospho- yellow oxyd of lead. If this yellow oxyd be 
rus, and of course has a greater affinity for again exposed to heat, it absorbs still more 
it. The combustible oxyds take fire more oxygen, and becomesconvertedinto red oxyd 
readily than some of the simple combusti- of lead. All these oxyds are therefore ind- 
oles ; thus charcoal burns more easily than porters. When the supporters thus formed 
diamond; alkohol, ether, and oils, are ex- by the combination of oxygen with products, 
ceedingly combustible, whereas all the me- are made to support combustion, they do 
lals require very high temperatures when not lose all their oxygen, but only the ad- 
the supporter is air. ditional dose which constituted them sup- 

This greater combustibility of combus- porters. Of course they are again reduced 
tible oxyds is probably owing to the weaker to their original state of products of com- 
affinity by which their particles are united, bustion. Hence it follows, that they owe 
Hence they are more easily settled than their properties as supporters, not to the 
homogeneous particles, and of course com- whole of the oxygen which they contain, but 
bine more readily with oxygen ; those sim- to the additional dose which constituted 
pie combustibles which melt easily, or them supporters. We may therefore call 
winch are in the state of el istic fluids, are them partial sttpporttrs, indicating by the 
also very combustible, because the cohe- term, that part only of their oxygen is ca- 
sion between their particles is easily over- pable of supporting combustion, and not 
come. the whole. 

It is owing to the same inferiority in the All the partial supporters with which we 
cohesion of heterogeneous particles, that are acquainted, contain a metallic basis; 
some of the compound supporters occasion for metallic oxyds are the only products at 
combustion in circumstances when the com- present known, capable of combining with 
bustibles would not be acted on by simple an additional dose of oxygen. It is a cir- 
■upportera. cumstance highly deserving attention, that 

Thus phosphorus burns in air at the com- when metals are capable of combining with 
mon temperature ; but it does not burn in several doses of oxygen, the product, or 
•xigen pass unless its temperature be rai- oxyd formed by combustion is seldom or 
sed. In oxygenated muriatic acid gas, never that which contains a maximum of 
phosphorus burns rapidly at the common oxygen. 

temperature of the air, and so do several of Thus it is evident that several of the pro- 
the metals; though they cannot be made to ducts of combustion are capable of corn- 
bum in air, except at a very high tempera- billing with oxygen. The incombustibility 
ture. Thus also oils burn rapidly when of products, therefore, is not owing to their 
mixed with nitrous acid. Nitrous gas and want of affinity for oxygen, but to some other 
the gaseous oxyd of nitrogen, constitute ex- cause. 

oeptions to this rule. 5. No product of combustion is capable 

I\ None of the products of combustion of supporting combustion. This is not oc- 

aie combustible, a*cording to the definition casioned by any want of affinity to com- 

of combustion here given. This want of bustible bodies ; for several of them are 

combustibility is not owing to their being capable of combining with an additional 

saturated with oxygen ; for several of them dose of their basis. But by this combina- 

are capable of combining with an additional tion, they lose their properties as products, 

Jose of it. But, during this combination, and are converted into combustibles. The 

no caloric or light is ever emitted ; and th« process, therefore, differs essentially from 

compound formed differs essentially from combustion. Thus sulphuric acid, a pro- 

btct of combustion \ for, by this addi- duct of combustion, by combining with an 

tkmal dose of oxygen, the product is con- additional dose of sulphur, or its oxyd, is 

verted into a supporter. Hence :wr see that converted into sulphureous acid, a substance 

.stion ought not tn be confounded with which, from several of its properties, the 
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doctor concludes to he combustible. Thus 
also phospb trio acid, a pro luc' of combus- 
tion, is capable of Combining writh phospho- 
rated tydrogen, ami of forming phospho- 
rous acid a combustible body. When this 
la-it acid is he-itf J in contact with a sup- 
porter, it undergoes cmbusuon ; but it is 
onh the addtional Jose of toe combustible 
which burns, and the whole is converted 
into phosphoric acid. Hence we see that 
it is not the whole basis of these compounds 
which is combustible, but merely the ad- 
ditional dose. The compounds, therefore, 
formed by the union of a product and 
combustible, may be termed partial combus- 
tibles ; indicating by the name, that a 
part only of the base is capable of undergo- 
ing combustion. Since the products of 
combustion are capable of combining with 
oxygen, but never exhibit the phenomena 
of combustion, except when they are in 
the state of partial combustibles, combus- 
tible bodies must contain a substance which 
they lose in burning, and to which they 
owe their combustibility ; for, after they 
have lost it, they unite to oxygen without 
exhibiting the phenomena of combus- 
tion. 

Though the products of combustion are 
not capable of supporting combustion, they 
not unfrequently part with their oxygen 
just as supporters do, give it out to com- 
bustibles, and convert them into products ; 
but during this process, no heat nor light 
is ever evolved. Water, tor instance, gives 
out its oxygen to iron, and converts it into 
black oxyd., a product; and sulphuric acid 
gives out its oxygen to phosphorus, and 
converts it into phosphoric acid. Thus we 
see that the oxygen of products is capable 
of converting combustibles into products, 
just as the oxygen of supporters ; but du- 
ring the combustion of the last only, are 
heat and light emitted. The oxygen of 
supporters then contains something which 
the oxygen of products wants. 

6. Whenever the whole of the oxygen is 
abstracted from products, the combustibi- 
lity of their base is restored as completely 
as bpfore combustion •, but no substance 
is capable of abstracting the whole of the 
oxygen, except a combustible, or a purtial 
combustible. Water, for instance, is a pro- 
duct of combustion, whose base is hydro- 
gen. To restore the combustibility of the 
hydrogen, we have only to mix water with 
iron or zinc filings, and an acid; the metal 
is oxydated, and the hydrogen gas is evolv- 
ed as combustible as ever. But no substance, 
except a combustible, is capable of separa- 
ting hydrogen gas from water, by com- 
bining with its oxygen. Thus we see that 
combustibles are capable of restoring the 
combustibility of the bases of products; 
but they themselves lo;e their combu abi- 
lity by the process, and are Converted into 
products. Combustibility, therefore, may 



be thrown at pleasure from one bou\ i, 
anot her. 

From these facts it is obvious, that the 
products of combustion may be formed 
without combustion; but in these cases 
a new combustible is always evolved. 
The process is merely an interchange of 
combustibility; for the combustible is con- 
verted into a product only by means of a 
,)rodcut. Both the oxygen and the base of 
the product having undergone combustion, 
have lost something which is essential to 
combustion. The process is merely a dou- 
ble decomposition. The product yields 
its oxygen to the combustible, while at the 
same time th-r combustible gives out some- 
thing to the base of the product; the com- 
bustibility of that base then is restored by 
the loss of its oxygen, and by tiie restora- 
tion of .something which it receives from 
the other combustible thus converted into 
a product. 

There is indeed another method of 
forming the products of combustion with- 
out actual combustion in certain cases ; 
but the phenomena are much more compli- 
cated. This method is to expose them to 
the action of some of the supporters dis- 
solved in water ; especially nitric acid. 
Thus most of the metallic oxyds mav be 
formed without combustion by the action 
of tha' acid on the metals. But, in that 
case, a new supporter is always evolved, 
namely, nitrous gas; ammonia, a new 
combustible, is also usually formed ; md, 
noi unfrequently, the product is converted 
into a partial supporter. 

7. No supporter can be produced by 
combustion, or by any equivalent process. 
As all the supporters, except oxygen gas, 
consist of oxygen combined with a base, it 
follows as a consequence, that oxygen may 
combine with a base without losing that 
ingredient, which occasions combustion. 
The act of combination of oxygen with a 
base, therefore, is by no means the same 
with combustion. If we take a view of the 
different supporters, we shall find ,.hat all 
of them which can be obtained artificially, 
are procured either from other supporters 
or by the agency of electricity. 

I. Oxtg>3N gas may be procured from 
nitric acid and oxygenated muriatic acid, 
two supporters ; and from several of the 
partial supporters, as the black oxyd of 
manganese, the red oxyds of lead and of 
mercury. The action of heat is always ne- 
cessary ; but the process is very different 
from combustion. 

II. Am, as far as is known at present, 
cannot be formed artificially. The gas, 
indeed, which comes over during- part of 
the usual distillation oi' nitrate oi pol 
and sulphuric ..cid, to obtain nitrous acid, 
resembies air very closely. But it is ob- 
tained from a supporter. 

III. The BA8KO.ITB IIXM OF N1TTIOO i -• 
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has hitherto been only procured from ni- 
trous pa* and nitric acid (nitrate oi am- 
monia,) both of which are supporters. 

I\ NiTiims (.a» can only be procured 
by the d< c. mpositon of nitric acid, a sup- 
porter. 

V. Oxioenatkd HtrftiATic acid can be 
formed by combining muriatic acid with 
'he oxygen of the blai k oxyd of manganese, 
the red oxyds of lead, iron, mercury ; allot' 
w h ch are pai tial supporters. 

\l Nitkic acid is formed spontane- 
ousl) upon the lurface of the earth, b) pro- 
with which we arc but imperfectly 
acquainted; bill which certainl) have no 
resemblance to combustion. Its oxygen is 
probably furnished by the air, which is a 
supporter; ai least, it has been observed, 
that nitrogen and oxygen, at high tempera- 
tures, are capable of forming nitric acid. 

This formation of nitric acid by means o 
electricity, has been considered as a ci m- 
bus ion, but for what reason ii is not easy 
to sav : the substance acted upon is not a 
combustible with a supporter, but a sup 
porter alone Electricity is so far from 
being equivalent to combustion, that it 
sometimes ac's in a manner diametrically 
opposite ; imbuming, if we may use the 
expression, a substance which has already 
underg ne combustion, and conver big a 
product into a combustible and a supporter. 
Thus it decomposes water, and converts it 
into oxygen and hydrogen gas; therefore it 
must be capable of supplying the sub- 
stances which the oxygen and combustible 
lien they combine by combustion, 
and form a product. 

8. Several of the supporters and partial 
supporters are capable of combining with 
combustible s, without undergoing decom- 
posaion, or exhibiting the phenomena of 
combustion. In this manner, the yellow 
oxid of gold and the white oxyd of silver 
combine with ammonia ; the red oxyd of 
mercnr, with oxalic acid ; and oxygenated 
muriatic acid with ammonia. Thus also 
nitrate of potash and oxigenated muriate 
of po ash may be combined, or at least in- 
timately mixed with several combustible 
bodies, as in gun-powder, fulminating 
powder, Sec. In all these compounds, the 
oxygen of the supporter and the combusti- 
ain the ingn dients which render 
them susceptible of combustion ; hence the 
compound is still combustible. And in 
consequence of the intimate combination 
Of lb. component parts, the least alteration 
is api to destroy the equilibrium which sub- 
sists between them ; the consequence is, 
Combustion and the formation of a new 
compound. Hence these compounds burn 
with amazing facility, not only hen heat- 
ed, but when triturated, or struck smartly 
wi'h a hammer. They have therefore re- 
un! d the nunc of detonating or fulminating 
Thus we have fulminating gold, 



fulminating silrer, fulminating mercury, 
fulminat ng powder, &x. 

9. Such are the properties of the com- 
bustibles, the supporters, and the pro- 
ducts ; and such the phenomena which they 
exhibit when made to act upon each otiier. 

If we compare together the suppovters 
and the products, we shall find that they 
resemble eacli other in many respects. 
Both of them contain oxygen, as an essen- 
tial constituent part; bodi are capable of 
converting combustibles into products ; 
and several of both combine unh com- 
bustibles a. d w;tliadd.ticnal :oses of oxy- 
gen. But they cfiner from each other in 
.heir eff cts on combustibles. The f rmer 
only produce combustion ; whereas the 
products convert combustibles into pro- 
ducts without combustion. Now, as the 
ultimate change produced upon combusti- 
bles by both these seis oi bodies is the 
seme, and as the substance winch combines 
with the combustibles is in both cases 
the same, namely oxygen, we mut con- 
clude that this oxygen in the supporters 
contains something which the oxygen of 
the products wants, something which sepa- 
rates during tin- passage of the oxigen from 
the product to the combustible, and occa- 
sions the combustion, or emission or fire, 
which accompanies this passage. The oxi- 
gen of supporters then contains some ingre- 
dient which the oxygen of products wants. 
Mmiiv circumstances concur to render it 
probable that this ingredient is caloric. 

The combustibles and the products also 
resemble each other. Both of them con- 
tain the same or a similar base ; both fre- 
quently combine with combustibles, and 
likewise with oxygen ; but they differ es- 
sentially in the phenomena which accompa- 
ny their combination with oxygen. In the 
one case, fire is emitted, in the o'her not. 
If we recollect that no subtance but a 
combustible is capable of restoring com- 
bustibility to the base of a product, and 
that at its doing so it always loses its own 
combustibility; and if we recollect further, 
that the base of a product does not exhibit 
the phenomena of combustion evni when 
it combine.- with oxygen, we cannot avoid 
concluding, that all combustibles contain 
an ingredient winch they lose when con- 
verted into products, atul tha» 1'iis loss 
contributes to the fire which makes it9 ap- 
pearance during the conversion. Many 
circumstances contribute to render it pro- 
bable that this ingredient is light. 

If we suppos' that the oxygen ot sup- 
porters contains caloric as an essential in- 
gredient, and that light is a component 
pait of all combustibles, the phenomena of 
combustion above enumerated, numerous 
and intricate as they are, admit of a 
and obvious explanation. The co'.i 
parts of the oxygen of supporters are two ; 
namely, 1. a base, 2. caloric. The com- 
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ponent parts of combustibles are likewise 
two; namely, 1. abase, 2. light. During 
combustion, the base of the oxygen com- 
bines with the base of the combustible, 
and forms the product ; while, at the same 
time, the caloric of the oxygen combines 
*vith the light of the combusiible, and the 
compound flies of in the form of fire. 
Thus combustion is a double decompis - 
tion ; the oxygen and combustible divide 
themselves each into two portions, which 
combine in pairs ; the one compound is the 
product, and the other tlve fire, which es- 
capes. 

Hence the reason that the oxygei. of pro- 
ducts is unfit for combustion. It wants its 
caloric. Hence the reason that combus- 
tion does not take place when oxygen com- 
bines with products, or with the base of 
supporters. These bodies contain no 
light. The caloric of the oxygen of course 
is not separated, and no fire appears. 
And this oxygen still retaining its caloric, is 
capable of producing combustion whenever 
a body is presented which contains light, 
and whose base has an affinity for oxygen. 
Hence also the reason why a combustible 
alone can restore combustibility to the 
base of a product. In all such cases, a 
double decomposition takes place. The 
oxygen of the product combines with the 
base of the combustible, while the light of 
the combustible combines with the base of 
the product. 

But the application of this theory to all 
the different phenomena described above, is 
so obvious, that it is needless to give any 
more examples. Let us rather inquire, 
with the author, into the evidences which 
can be brought forward in its support. 

10. As caloric and light are always 
emitted during combustion, it follows that 
they must have previously existed in the 
combustible, the supporter, or in both. 

That the oxygen of the supporters con- 
tains either one or both of these substances, 
follows incontrovertibly from a fact already 
mentioned, namely, that the oxygen of 
products will not support combustion, 
while that of supporters will. Hence the 
oxygen of supporters must contain some- 
thing which the oxygen of the products 
wants, and this something must be caloric, 
or light, or both. 

Thatthe oxygen of some of the supporters 
at least contains caloric, as an ingredient, 
has been proved, in a satisfactory manner, 
by the experiments of Crawford, l^voisier, 
and La Place. Thus the temperature of 
hot blooded animals is maintained by the 
decomposition of air. Now if the oxygen 
of one supporter contains caloric, the 
same ingredient must exist in the oxygen 
of every supporter, because all of them are 
obviously in the same state. Hence we 
conclude that die oxygen of every supporter 
contains caloric as an essential ingredient. 



The light emitted during combustion, 
must either proceed from the combustihU 
or the supporter. That it proceeds from the 
combustible, must appear pretty obvious, 
if we recollect that the colour of the light 
emitted during combustion varies, and 
that this variation usually depends, not up- 
on the supporter, but upon the combusti- 
ble. Thus charcoal burns with a red flame, 
sulphur with a b.ue or violet, zinc with a 
greenish white, &c. 

The formation of combustibles in plants, 
obviously requires the presence and agency 
of light. The leaves of plants emit oxygen 
gas, when exposed to the sun's rays, but 
never in the shade, or in the dark. 

Besides vegetation, we are acquainted 
with two other metSods of unburmng pro- 
ducts, or of converting them into products 
and combustibles, by exposing them, in 
certain circumstances, to the agency of 
Jire, or of electricity. The oxydes oi' lead, 
mercury, &c. when heated to redness, are 
decomposed, oxygen gas is emitted, and 
the pure metal remains behind. In this 
case, the necessary caloric and hght must 
be furnished by the fire ; a circumstance 
which explains why such reductions always 
require a red heat. When carbonic acid is 
made to pass repeatedly over red-hot char- 
coal, it combines with a portico of char- 
coal, and is converted into gaseous oxyd of 
carbon. If this gas be a combustible oxyd, 
the base of the carbonic acid and its oxygen 
must have been supplied with light and 
caloric from the fire ; but if it be a partial 
combustible, it is merely a compound 
of carbonic acid and charcoal : which o*' 
the two it is, remains still to be ascer- 
tained. 

Electricity decomposes water, and con- 
verts it into oxygen gas and hydrogen gas ; 
it must therefore supply the heat and the 
light which these bodies lost when convert- 
ed into a product. 

These facts, together with the exact cor- 
respondence of the theory given above with 
the phenomena of combustion, render it so 
probable, that Dr. Thomson has ventured 
to propose it as an additional step towards 
a full explanation of the theory of com- 
bustion. Every additional experiment has 
served to confirm it more and more. It 
even throws light upon the curious experi- 
ments of the accension of metals with sul- 
phur, which succeed in vacuo, under mer- 
cury, in nitrogen gas, b:c. 

Dr. Thomson has noticed, that the same 
emission of caloric and light, or of fire, 
takes place when melted sulphur is made 
to combine with potash, or with lime, in 
a crucible or glass tube, and likewise when 
melted phosphorus is made tocombine with 
lime healed to redness He supposes that 
in all probability, barytes and strontia ex- 
hibit the same phenomenon when combined 
with melted sulphur or phosphorus ; and 
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perhaps some of the metals when combined 
with phosphorus. 

The phenomena Dr. Thomson explains 
thus : The sulphur and phosphorus are in 
the incited slate, and therefore contain ca- 
loric as an ingredient ; the alkalies, earths, 
and metals, which produce the phenomenon 
)" qili on, ionium light as an esse 
ingredient. The sulphur, or phosphorus 
combines w itli the base of the metal, earth, 
Or alkali ; while at the same time, the calo- 
ric, to winch the sulphur or phosphorus 
owed It-, fluidity, combines with the light 
of the metal, earth or alkali ; and the com- 
mdei the form of fire. 

! is exactly the same 
With combustion, excepting as far as re- 
gards the product. The -melted sulphur, 
or phosphorus, ads the part of the sup- 
porter, while the metal, earth, or alkali, 
upjes rtie place of the combustible. The 
first furnishes caloric, the second light, 
while the base of each combines together. 
Hence we sec that the base of sulphurets 
and phosphurels resembles the base of 
products in being destitute of light; the 
formation of these bodies exhibiting the se- 
paration of (ire like coynbustion, but the 
product differing from a product of com- 
bust ion in being destitute of oxygen, Dr. 
Thomson distinguishes the process by the 
title of semi-combustion ; indicating by 
the term, that it possesses one half of the 
characteristic marks of combustion, but is 
destitute of the other half. 

The only part of this theory which re- 
quires proof is, that light is a component 
part of the earths and alkalies. Hut as pot- 
ash and lime are the only bodies 01 
nature, which we are certain to be capable 
of exhibiting the phenomena of semi-com- 
bustion, the proofs must of necessity be 
confined to them. That lime contains 
light as a component part, has been long 
known. Meyer and Pelletier observed 
long atro, that when water is poured upon 
lime, not only heat but light is emitted. 
Light is emitted also abundantly when 
sulphuric acid is poured upon magnesia, or 
upon lime, potash, or soda, freed from the 
water oforv'Stallization. In all these cases, 
a semi-combustion takes place. The water 
and the acid hem;- solidified, give out calo- 
ric, while the lime or potash gives out 
tight. 

That lime during its burning combines 
wat! 1 that light is a component 

part of lime, is demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing experiment, for which we are. in- 
debted to Scheele. 

• (fluate of lime) has the pro- 

[>erty of phosphor* nglj when 

ted, but the experiment does not suc- 
ceed twit with the same specimen. After 
it h ■ d sufficient)} , no 

e is inert ■;■ 



sion of light ; light of course is a compo- 
nent part of floor spar, and heat has the 
properly of separating it. But the phos- 
phorescing quality of the spar may be again 
recovered to it, or, which is the same tbing, 
the light which the spar had lost maybe re- 
stored by the following process: 

Decompose the fluate of lime by sulphu- 
ric acid, and preserve the fluoric acid se- 
parate. Boil the sulphate of lime thus 
formed with a sufficient quantity of car- 
bonate of soda; a double decomposition 
takes place; sulphate of soda remains in 
solution, and carbonate of lime precipi- 
tates. Ignite this precipitate in a crucible, 
till it is reduced to lime, and comhine it 
with the fluoric acid to which it was for- 
merly united. The fluor spar thus regene- 
rated, phosphoresces as at first. Hence 
the lime, during its ignition, must have 
combined with light. 

That potash contains light, may be proved 
in the same manner as the existence of 
that body in lime. Now as potash is de- 
prived of its carbonic acid by lime, the 
Ooctor supposes that the process must be 
a double decomposition ; namely, that the 
base of the lime combines with carbonic 
acid, while its light combines with the pot- 
ash. 

These remarks on semi-combustion might 
easily be much enlarged upon. For it is 
obvious, that whenever a liquid combines 
with a solid containing light, *nd the pro* 
duet is a sold body, something analogous 
to semi-combustion must take place. Hence 
the reason why water increases the violence 
of combustion when thrown sparingly into 
a common fire, &c. 

Comedones. (From comedo, a glutton.) 
A sort ot worms which eat into the skin 
and devout the flesh. 

Comj'ret/. See Symphitum. 

Comisdi. The gum arabic. 

Comistk. The epilepsy. This name 
arose from the frequency of persons being 
seized with this disorder while in the as- 
semblies called Comitia. 

Comitissa. (A countess.) Some pre- 
parations are distinguished by this name, as 
pulvis Comitissae de C&Dtia, the Countess 
of Kent's powder. 

Commaoknttm. (From Commagene, a 
in Syria, whence it was brought.) 
Syrian ointment, mentioned by Galen. 

Commanducatio, (From commanduco, 
to eat.) The act of mastication, or chew- 

CoMJTlNSUM, ( From commando, to eat.) 
A masticators'. A medicine put into the 
month chewed to promote a discharge of 
phlegm, or saliva. 

Commbwdatokius. (From commendo, to 
nmend.) An epithet of the trauma- 
tic balsam, Tinctura Henzoes composite, 
from its singular virtues and usefulness. 

.mi. Gum- Win n .done i'. signifies 
(. 
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gum Arabic. The xop/ui mi/kw mentioned 
by Hippocrates in his De Morb. Mulieb. 
is gum Arabic. 

COMMISSURA. (From committo, to 
join together.) A suture, junciure, or 
joint. A term applied in anatomy to the 
corners of the lips, where they meet to- 
gether ; and also to certain parts of the 
brain which go across and join one hemis- 
phere to the other. 

COMMISSURA ANTERIOR CERE- 
BRI The white nerve-like substance 
which crosses the anterior part of the third 
venu icle of the brain, immediately above 
the infundibulum, and between the anterior 
crura of the fornix; uniting one hemisphere 
of the brain with the other. 

COMMISSURA MAGNA CEREBRI. 
The corpus ealloaum of the brain is so 
termed by some writers. 

COMMISSURA POSTERIOR CERE- 
BRI. A white nerve-like substance, which 
passes from one hemisphere of the brain 
across to the other, immediately over the 
opening of the aquxduct of Sylvius, in the 
posterior part of the third ventricle of the 
brain, and above the corpora quadrigemna. 

Communicant. (From communico, to 
make partake) A term applied, by Belli- 
ni, to fevers of two kinds afflicting the 
same person, wherein as one goes off the 
other immediately succeeds. 

Compages. (From compingo, to put to- 
gether.) A suture, or joint. A commis- 
sure. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Ana- 
tomia comparative Zootomy. The dis- 
section of brute animals and fishes, to com- 
pare them with the human body. 
Comfeba. See Cubebx. 
Completion. A term used by the an- 
cient writers in various acceptations ; but 
latterly it signifies OLly the same as 
Plethora. 

COM PLEXUS. (Complexus, sc. muse. 
from complector, to comprise.) Complexus 
seu biventer cervicis of Albinus. Dor so 
trachelon occipital of Dumas. A muscle 
situated on the back part of the neck, that 
draws the head backwards, and to one side; 
and when both act, they draw the head 
directly backward. It arises from the 
transverse processes of the seven superior 
vertebrae of the back, and four inferior of 
the neck, by as many distinct tendinous 
origins; in its ascent, it receives a fleshy 
slip from the spinous process of the first 
vertebrae of the back : from thcse,different 
origins it runs upwards, and is every where 
intermixed with tendinous fibres. It is 
inserted, tendinous rind fleshy, into the in- 
ferior edge of the protuberance in the mid- 
dle of the os occipitis, and into a part of 
the curved line that runs forwards from 
that protuberance. It draws the head 
backwards. 
COMPRESSION. (From comprimo, to 
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press together.) By this term, surgi 
express a diseased st^te of tin body, which 
is the effect of something pressing; upon the 
brain. It should be distinguished from 
concussion and inflammation. When the 
brain is compressed either by bone, extra- 
vasated blood, or any other fluid, there is 
a general insensibility, the eyes are halt 
open, the pupil dilated and motionless, 
even when a candle is brought near the eye; 
the retina is insensible ; the limbs relaxed; 
the breathing stertorous ; the pulse slow, 
and, according to Mr. Abernethy, less sub- 
ject to intermission than in casts of con- 
cussion. Nor is the patient ever sick, when 
the pressure on the brain and the general 
insensibility are considerable ; for the very 
action of vomiting betrays an irritability in 
the stomach and oesophagus. 

COMPRESSOR NARIS. (Compressor ■ > 
from comprimo, to press together ) Rciucus 
vel ?wsalis<rf Douglas. Transversalis vel myr- 
tiformis ol Winslow. Dilatores alarum nasi 
of Cowper ; and Maxilla narinal "f Dumas. 
A muscle of the nose, that compresse.- the 
alse towards the septum nasi, particularly 
when we want to smell acutely. It also 
corrugates the nose.and assists in expressing 
certain passions. It arises, by a narrow 
beginning, from the root of the ala nasi ex- 
ternally, and spreads into a number of thin, 
separate fibres, which run up along the 
cartilage in an oblique manner towards the 
back of ihe nose, where it joins with its 
fellow, and is inserted into the narrow ex- 
tremity of the os nasi, and nasal process of 
the superior maxillary bone. 

Compuretio. (From compungo, to 
prick.) A puncture. 

CONARIUM. (From kwos, a cone.) 
The pineal gland is so named, from its co- 
nical shape. See Pineal gland. 

Concausa. (From con, with, and causa, 
a cause.) A cause which co-operates with 
another in the production of a disease. 

Coxcestrantia. (From concentro, to 
concentrate.) Absorbents of acids are so 
called, because they remove the obstruc- 
tions which keep asunder the affinities be- 
tween the two powers. 

CONCENTRATION. (From cot* and 
centrum, having the same centre.) The 
volatilizing of part of the water of fluids in 
order to improve their strength. The mat- 
ter to be concentrated, therefore, must be 
of superior gravity to water. This opera- 
tion is performed on some acids, particu- 
larly the sulphuric and phosphoric. It is 
also employed in solutions of alkalis and 
neutral salts. 

CONCEPTION. (Concepiio ,■ from con. 
cipio, to conceive.) The impregnation 
of the ovulum in the female ovarium 
by the subtile prolific aura of the semen 
virile. In order to have a fruitful coition, 
it is necessary that the semen be propelled 
into the uterus, or vagina, so that its fe- 
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emulating vapour shall be conveyed through 
the Fallopian tubes to the ovariun, : it is 
also necessary that there be a certain slate 
ofthi ovariun) of the female in order to 
impregnate it; wbicli is, that the ovum 
shall be inaiure, and embraced by the 
fimbriae of the Fallopian tube, to convey 
thai vivifying principle to the ovum. See 
Generation. 

CONCHA. ( Concha, x-vyx», a liquid niea- 

mongst the Athenians.) A term ap- 

plii d by anatomists to several parts of the 

body, as the hollow of the ear, the spongy 

bones of the nose, &c. 

CoiTCBA AumcuL/T?. See Auricula. 

CoxcHi wins. The hollow part of the 
Cartilage of 1 ln_ outer .ar. 

Com mi: rtaeium. {Concha 1 , a shell.) The 
turbinated portion of the ethmoid bone, and 
the inferior spongy bones of the nose, which 
are covered by the Schneide'rian membrane, 
are so tei med. 

(us, 1,1 s. (From Kij^x, ashell ; so named 
from their likeness to a shell.) The cra- 
nium, and the cavity of the eye. 

Cdnciiikn ri \. (From concido, to decay.) 
A decrease of bulk in tlu: whole or an)' 
pari of ili< body. A diminution of a tu- 
mour. 

CoNco.\t;i;i.\Tio. (From con, and coagulo, 
to coagulate together!) The coagulation, 
or chryBtallization of different salts, first 
lolved together in the same fluid. 

Cokcoctio. From con coguo, to digest.) 
ion. That operation of nature upon 
morbid matter which renders it fit to be 
separated from the healthy fluids. 

' hematio. (From con, and cvemo, 
to burn together.) The same as calcina- 
tion. 

CONCRETION. (From concresco, to 
grow together.) 

1. The c ndensation of any fluid nub- 
i e into a 7iiorc solid consistence. 

2. The growing together of parts which, 
in a natural state, are separate. 

usi s. (From concurro, to meet to- 
gether.) The congeries or collection of 
sympl ims which constitute and distinguish 
the particular disi 

CONCUSSION. From conditio, to shake 
together.) Concussion of the brain- Va- 
rious alarming symptoms, follovipd some- 
times by the most fatal consequences, are 
found to attend great violence offered to 
the head ; and upon the strictest examina- 
tion, both of the living and the dead, neither 
fissure, fracture, nor extravasation of any 
kind can be discovenfl. The same symp- 
toms and the same events are met with, 
when the head has received no injury 
at all ai extern*, but has only been violent- 
ly shaken : nay, when only the body, or 
geiu ral frame, has seemed to have sus- 
he whole violence. The symptoms 
attending a concussion, are generally in 
pi oport ion to the degree of violence which 



the brain itself has sustained, and which, 
indeed, is cognizable only by the symp- 
toms. If the concussion be very great, 
all sense and power of motion are immedi- 
ately abolished, and eleath follows soon ; 
but between this degr* e and that slight con- 
fusion (or stunning, as it is called,) which 
aaends most violences done to ihe head, 
there are many stages. The following is 
Mr. Abernethy's description of the symp- 
toms of concussion, ami which, he is of 
opinion may be properly divided inlo<hree 
stages. 

The first is, that state of insensibility 
and derangement of the bodily powers 
which immediately succeeds the accident. 
Wlule it lasts, the parent scarcely feels 
any injuiy that may be inflicted on him. 
His breathing is difficult, but in general 
without sttrtor; his pulse intermitting, and 
his extremities cold. Jiut such a state can- 
not last long ; it goes off gradually, and is 
succeeded by another, which is consielered 
as the second stage of concussion. In this, 
the pulse and respiration become better, 
and though not regularly performed, are 
sufficient to maintain life, and to diffuse 
warmth over the extreme parts of the body. 
The feeling of the patient is now so far 
restored, that he is sensible of his skin be- 
ing pinched ; but lie lies stupid and inatten- 
tive to slight external impressions. As the 
effects of concussion diminish, he becomes 
capable of replying to questions put to him 
in a loud tone pf voice, especially when 
they refer to his chief suffering at the 
time, as pain in the head, &c. ; otherwise 
he answers incoherently, anel as if his in- 
tention was occupied by something else. 
As long as the stupor remains, the inflam- 
mation of the brain seems to be moderate; 
but as the formes abates, the latter seldom 
fails to increase ; and this constitutes the 
third stage, winch is the most important of 
the series oleff%ots proceeding from a con- 
cussion. 

These several stages vary considerably 
in their degree and duration ; but more or 
less of each will be found to take place in 
every instance where, the brain has been 
violently shaken. Whether they bear ai.y 
certain proportion to each other or not, is 
not known ; indeed this will depend up- 
on such a variety of circumstances in the 
constitution, the injury, ad the after- 
tivatment, that it must be difficult to de- 
termine. 

To distinguish between an extravasation 
and a commotion by the symptoms only, 
Mr. Pott says, is frequently a very difficult 
matter; sometimes an impossible one. The 
similarity of the effects in some cases, and 
the very small space of time which may in- 
tervene between the going off of the one 
and the accession of the other, rend . this 
a very nice exercise of the jndgmeir . The 
first stunning , or it privation of sense, 
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Us, acuminatis, petiolatis. It grows on the 
coast of Malabar. It is ot a dark black 
colour externally, and generally co- 
vered with a white moss, or scurf. It is 
very little known in tbe shops; has an 
austere, bitter taste; and is recon. mended 
in diarrhoeas, dysenteries, &c as an ad- 
stringent. 

CONFECTIO (From conficio, to make 
up.) A confection. In general it means 
any thing made up with sugar. This term, 
in the new London Pharmacopoeia, includes 
those articles which were formerly called 
electuaries and conserves, between which 
there do not appear to be sufficient grounds 



whether total or partial, may be from ei- 
ther, and no mai. can tell f r m which ; 
bin when these first symptoms have been 
removed, or have spontaneously disap- 
peared, .f such patient is again oppressed 
with drowsiness, or stupidity, or total or 
parti.,: loss of sense, it then becomes pro- 
bable that the fir.-t complaints were iiom 
commotion, and that the latter are from 
extravasation; and the greater the distance 
of lime between the two, the greater is the 
probability not oniv thai an extravasation 
is the cause, but that the extravasation is of 
t: mpid kind, made gradatim, and within 

th( b .pi 

Whoever seriously reflects on the nature to make a distinction, 
of these two causes of evil within the era- Confectio amygdala. Confection of 
nium, and Considers them as liable to fre- almond. Take of sweet almonds, an 
duent combination in the same subject, and ounce ; Acacia gum powdered, a drachm; 
at the same time considers that, in many in- refined sugar, half an ounce. The al- 
Stanc.es, no degree of information can be monds having been previously macerated 
obtained from the only person capable of in water, and their external coat -removed, 
riving it (the patient), will immediately be beat the whole together, until they are tho- 
sens hie how very difficult a part a practi- roughly incorporated. Jt has been object. 
tioner has to act in many of these cases, and ed to the almond mixture, which is an arti- 
how very unjust it must he to call that igno- cle Of very general use, that it requires 
ranee which is only a just diffidence arising considerable time for its extemporaneous 
from the obscurity of the subject, and the preparation, and that it spoils and cannot 
impossibility of attaining materials to form be kept when it is made. This will be 
a clear- judgment. obviated by the present form, which does 

CONDENSATION. (From condenso, to keep for a sufficient length of time, and 
make thick.) A contraction of the pores rubs down into the mixture immcdi- 
of the skin, by means of astringent or 
cooling medicines. A thickening of any 
fluid 

CONDIMENTUM. (From coiuho, to 
preserve, or season. ) A preserve, or sweet- 
meat. 

ConduCtto. (From conauco, to draw 
along.) In Coslius Aurelianus, it is a spasm, 



ately. 

Cosfectio aiiomat.ca. This prepara- 
tion was formerly called Confectio cardi- 
aca. Cwfeclio lialeighana. Take of cin- 
namon, bark, nutmegs, of each two ounces ; 
cloves, an ounce ; cardamom seeds, half 
an ounce ; saffron dried, I ounces ; prepared 
shells, 16 ounces ; refined sugar powdered, 



dr convulsion, drawing the muscles out of two pounds; water, a pint. Reduce/ the dry 
their proper positions. substances, mixed together, U) very fine 

CONDUCTOR. (From conduco, to lead, powder; then add the w,ater, and gradual!) 



or guide.) A surgical instrument, whose 
■Use is to direct the knrf. m certain ope- 
rations. It is more commonly called a di- 
rector. 

CONDYLE. (From xsvSxj, an ancient cup, 
shaped like a joint.) A rounded eminence 
of a bone in any of the joints. 

CONDYLOMA. (From fwvfvtos, a tu- 
bercle, or knot.) Sarcoma. A soft,' wart- 
like sxcre ence, that appears about the anus 
and pudendum of both sexes. There are 
several species of condylomata, which have 
received names from their appearances, as 



mix the whole, until it is incorporated. 
This preparation is much simplified by the 
London college. It is an excellent medi- 
cine, possessing- stimulant, antispasmodic, 
and adstringent virtues; and is exhibited 
with these views to children and adults, in 
a vast variety of i i , mixed with other 

medicines. It may he given in doses of 10 
grains to an ounce. 

COSFF.CTIO AUIIANTII. CollSeVVU Cl/iil- 

cis exterioris uiirantii hiapalensis. Comer- 
va Jravediuis covlicum aw htiorum. Take 
of fresh external rind of oranges, separated 



ficus, crusUc, thymus, from their resemblance by rasping, a pound; refined sugar, three 



to ^ fig, &.c 

Conxion In Hippocrates it imports 
the Cicuta. It is said to be thus named 
(from tutreu, to turn round,) because it pro- 
vertigo in those who take it in- 

Conetsi'bark. See Concssi cortex, 

■si cortex. Codagopala. Cor- 
tex profluvu. The b;>rk of >he JVerium 
miiiibjsenteiiciun of Lanuceus :— -fotiU &-.<(- 



pounds. Uruise the rind with a wooden 
pestle, in a stone mortar ; then, after add- 
ing the sugar, bruise it again, until the 
whole is. thoroughly incorporated. This 
is well calculated to form the basis of a 
tonic and stomachic confection, and ma-y be 
given alone in doses of from 2 to 5 drachms, 
twice or three times a-day 

Confectio caiidiaca. See C'mjectio aro- 
matioa. 
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< nviMMH cassis. Btectuarium cas- 
via. Elcctuaiium e cassia Confection of 
Take of fresh cassia pulp, half a 
pound ; manna, two ounces ; tamarind 
pulp, an ounce; syrup of ros, s, half a 
pound, Bruise the manna; melt it in the 
Byrup by a water-bath; men mix in the 
pulps, and evaporat'- dowi to a proper 
consistence'. This is a ve \ elegant, plea- 
sant, and mild aperient For the feeble, and 
for children. Dose rrom 2 drachms to an 

CojTFKCTIO OPTI. Coiifectio optuta. Phi 
Ionium Londmense PJtilonium Romanum. 
Confection of opium F.kt if hard opium 
powdered, six drachms; long pepper, an 
ginger-root, two ounces ; c rnway- 
leed, three ounces; syrup, a pint. Hub 
together the opium and the syrup previously 
, ili :n add the remaining articles 
d 10 powder, and mix. To the 
credit of modern pharmacy, this is the only 
one that remains of all those complicated 
ml i onfused preparations called mithri- 
date, theriaca, Sec. i it more nearly ap- 
pr iximates, in its composition, the philo- 
iiium than any oilier, and may be consi- 
dered as an effectual substitute for them 
in practice, This very warm and stimu- 
lating confection is admirably calculated 
■ diarrhoea, spasms of the stomach 
and bowejs, and is frequently ordered as 
ine, stimulant, and adstringent, in 
ol from 10 grs. to half a drachm. 
Ah. ut 36 grains contains one of opium. 

Contectio nosi. (am NX. Conserva cy- 
nosbati. Conterva fructus cynosbati. Con- 
eri of, hips. Confection of dog-rose. 
Take of dog-rose pulp, a pound; refined 
sugar powdereTJ, twenty ounces. Rub 
together until they are thoroughly 
rated, This preparation is cooling 
and ajlstringent ; it is seldom given alone, 
oini d to some other medic:ne, 
f linctus, or elei tuarj . 
Co*7ECTIO lies.v. i; u.i.u m-:. Con.irm: ro- 
sce. Conserva rotarum rubrarum. Con- 
serve of red rose. Take of the petals of 
the red ros \ before it is expanded, and 
ll the claws, a pound; refined sugar, 
three pounds. Bruise the petals in a stone 
mortar; then, having added the sugar, 
beat them again toge her, until they are 
. thoroughly incorporated, This is an excel- 
lent subastringent composition. Rubbed 
down with water, it forms an excellent 
drink, with some lemon juice, in haemor- 
ic complaints; it may also be given 
wi h vitriolated zinc, in the form of an 

Co M'K U Tl O iut.k. Ekctuarium e baccis 
latin, Confection of rue. Take of rue 
leaves dried, carraway seeds, bay berries, 
n ounce and a half; sagape- 
num, half an ounce; black pepper, two 
drachms ; clarified honey, sixteen ounces. 
RUp the dry articles together, into a very 
tine nmr,l,.' ■ then add the honpv. and mix 



the whole. Its use is confined to clys- 
ters 

ectio scamwoneje. Elecluarium 
taimmonii Ekctuarium e scammonio. Ulec- 
tuarium curyocostinum Confection of scam- 
mom . Take of scammony gum resin 
powdered, an ounce and a half; cloves 
brui d, ginger-rot powdered, or" e. cii 6 
drachms ; oil of can- way, half a di 
syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient. 
Rub die dry articles together, into very 
line powder; next rub them again whilst 
the syrup a gradually added ; then add he 
oil of carraway, and mix \he whole well 
together- Tins is a strong, stimulating ca- 
thartic, and calculated to remove worms 
iron, the prima; vix, with which vi.-u it is 
mostly exhibited. Oose from JJss to 5j- 

Confectio sexnk. Electuarium sennx. 
Elecluarium lenitivum. Confection of sen- 
na. Take of senna leaves, eight ounces ; 
figs, a pound ; tamarind pulp, pulp of 
prunes, cassia pulp, of each half a pound ; 
coriander seeds, four ounces ; liquorice 
root, three ounces ; refined sugar, two 
pounds and a half. Powder the senna 
leaves with the coriander seeds, and sepa- 
rate, by sifting ten ounces of the mixed 
powder. Boil the remainder with the figs 
and the liquorice-root, in four pints of 
water, until it be reduced to half; then 
press out and strain the iiquor. Evaporate 
the liquor, until a pint and a half only re- 
mains of the whole ; then add the sugar, to 
make syrup. Lastly, mix the pulps gradu- 
ally with the syrup, and, having added the 
sifted powder, mix the whole together. This 
is a mild and elegant aperient, well adapted 
for pregnant women, and those whose bow- 
els ai e easily moved Dose, g.ss to ^ss. 

CONFERVA. (From co/iferveo, to knit 
together.) 1. The name of a genus of 
pli i ts m the L nnxan system. Class, 
Cryptogamia. Order, Jilg£, 

2. A kind of moss : named from its u^e 
formerly in healing broken bones. 

CtlXFLHVA IIEI.IMINTHOCORTOS. SeC Co- 

rallina corsicana. 

Conferva ri talis. This plant, Co 
rivaSs of L,mnx\is:—flHmenlis sipiplicisamis 
aqualibus longissimis, has been recommend- 
ed m cases iA' spasmodic asthma, phthisis, 
ftx. on account of the great quantity of vi- 
tal air it contains. 

Cokfirmavtia (From con, and fumn, 
to strengthen.) Restoratives^ ntso medi- 
cines which fasten the teeth in their soc- 
kets. 

Confluent smaV pox. See Variola. 

Cohflsxiov. It is much used by Hip- 
pocrates, and his interpreter Galen, in the 
same sense as we use consent and transpi- 
rable, from a notion that parts at a dis- 
tance have mutual consent with one ano- 
ther, and that they are all perspi. dole by 
many subtle streams. Paracelsus, i 
ing to his way, expressed the former by 
confederation. 
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CONFORMATION. (From canfortm, 
to shape or fashion.) The natural shape 
and form of any thing-, also a description of 
some diseases which arise from a bad for- 
mation of the parts. 

Confohtantia. (From conforto, to 
strengthen.) Cordial medicines. Sirength- 
eners. 

Confortativa. The same. 

Confusio. (From confundo, to mix to- 
gether.) A confusion, or disorder in the 
eyes, proceeding from a rupture of the 
membranes, which include the humours, 
by which means they are all confounded to- 
gether. 

Coxgelati. (From congelo, to freeze.) 
Congelatici. Persons afflicted with a ca- 
talepsy are so called, by which all sensation 
seems to be taken away. 

Congelation. (From congelo, to freeze.) 
That change of liquid bodies which takes 
place when they pass to a solid state, by 
losing the caloric which kept tiittn in a state 
of fluidity. 

Congelatita. (From congelo, to con- 
geal.) Medicines that inspissate humours, 
and stop fluxions and rheums. 

Congener. (From con, and genus, of the 
same kind.) Of the same kind ; concur- 
ring in the same action. It is usually said 
of the muscles. 

CONGESTION. (From congevo, to 
amass.) A collection of blood or fluid ; a 
swelling which rises gradually, and ripens 
slowly, in opposition to that which is soon 
formed, and soon terminated. 

CO&GLOBATE GLAND. pFrom con- 
globo, to gather into a ball.) Glandula 
cong'.obata. Lymphatic gland. Globate 
gland. A round gland formed of a contor- 
tion of lymphatic vessels, connected toge- 
ther by cellular structure, having neither a 
cavity nor any excretory duel : such are 
the mesenteric, inguinal, axillary glands, 
&c. See Glands. 

CONGLOMERATE GLAND. (From 
conglomero, to heap upon one.) Glandula 
conglomerata. A gland composed of a num- 
ber of glomerate glands, whose excretory 
ducts all unite into one common duct : 
such are the salival, parotid glands, &c. 

CONGLUTINANT1A. (From conglu- 
tino, to glue together.) Healing medi- 
cines ; and such as unite parts disjointed 
by accident. 

Conis. (Kowc) Dust, fine powder, 
ashes, a nit in the hair, scurf from the head ; 
and sometimes it signifies lime. 

CONIUxM. (From kovul, dust, accord- 
ing to Linnaeus, or from kwaui, circumago, 
on account of its inebriating and poisonous 
quality.) Hemlock. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Lynnaean system. Class, Penlandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the offi- 
cinal hemlock. See Cicuta. 



Cokium m AtuLATUM. The syslemalir 
name for the cicuta of the pharmacopoeias. 
See Cicuta. 

CONJUNCTIVE MEMBRANE. Mem- 
brana conjunctiva. The thin, transparent, 
delicate membrane, that lines the inter- 
nal superficies of one eyelid, and is re- 
flected from thence, over the anterior part 
of the bulb, to the edge of the other 
eyelid. That portion which covers the 
transparent cornea cannot, without much 
difficulty, be separated from it. In- 
flammation of this membrane is called oph- 
thalmia. 

Connatus. (From cm, and nascor, to 
grow together.) Used much by Hippo- 
crates for what is born with a person ; the 
same with congenite. 

CONNEXION. See Articulation. 

Connutritus. (From con, and nutrior, 
to be nourished with.) It is what becomes 
habitual to a person from his particular 
nourishment, or what breaks out into a 
disease in process of time, which gradually 
had its foundation in the first aliments, as 
from sucking' a distempered nurse, or the 
like. 

CoNacAssATio. Conquassation. In 
pharmacy it is a species of comminution, 
or an operation by which moist concrete 
substances, as recent vegetables, fruits, 
the softer parts of animals, &.c. are agi- 
tated and bruised, till, partly by their 
proper succulence, or by an effusion of 
some liquor, they are reduced to a soft 
pulp. 

Consent of parts. See Sympathy. 

CONSERVA, (From conserva, to kiep.) 
A conserve. A composition of some re- 
cent vegetable and sugar, beat together in- 
to an uniform mass of the consistence of 
honey ; as conserve of hips, orange peel, 
&c. Conserves are called confections in 
the last edition of the London PhTrrmaco- 
poeia. See Confcctio. 

CONSERVA ARSINTIHI MA.HITIMI. See 

Absinthum maritimum, 

Conserva ari. This is occasionally ex- 
hibited as a stimulant and diuretic. See 
Arum. 

CoNSERVA AUIIANA1I UISPALENSIS. See 

Conjectio aurantii. 

Conserva CYSOSBATI. See Conjectio 
ros,c c.anhhc. 

Conserva el.jult;. A preparation of 
wood-sorrel, possessing acid, cooling, and 
antiseptic qualities. See Acetocella. 

Conserva MEXTii.K. This preparation 
of mint is given occasionally as a stomachic, 
in sickness and weakness of the stomach. 
See Mentha viridis. 

Conserva riiuNt sitvestris. Astrin- 
gent virtues are ascribed to this medicine, 
which is now seldom used but in private 
formulae. 

Conserva rosjb. This conserve, rub- 
bed down with water, to which is added 
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iMi.H' lemon-juke, forms an excellent drink 

in hemorrhagic complaints. See Conjectio 

lUiCtt. 

if \ v KILLS. A preparation of 

squill , winch affords an excellent basis for 

, possessing expectorant and 

diuretic qualities. 

iiviia. (From consisto, to abide.) 
I 01 EtCffit of a disease. The ap- 

tatc of Uic humours and ex- 
crements. 

Cossolida, (So called, quia consolidandi 
et conghulinandi vi pullet .■ named from its 
pow.er an,! usi in agghitinating and joining 
together things broken.) Comfrey. 

■' . ii'.\ Miti:\. Jiurca cordis. A 
name of the chamaec'istus. 

C02C80LII)A MAJOR. See Symphltum. 

i.iin mi. iiiv. Itugula. Upright 
bugloss. Middle consound. This plant, 
pyramidaUs of Linnxus : — telragono- 
udali*, viilosa, foliis radicalibus maxi- 
miti, possesses subadstringent and bitter 
qualities : and has b en recommended in 
phthisis, cpthx, ami cyivanche. 
Con so li i> a mi.mhi. s<.v J'runella. 
Consolida itEGALis. Cu/catrippa. Ma- 
in virtues are attributed to this plant, Del- 
phinium eonsolida, of l.inna'iis : — nectanis 
monophyllit, caule snbdiviso. The flowers 
are bitter, and a water distil led from them 
mmended in ophthalmia. The herb 
n administered in calculous 
u ted menses, and visceral diseases, 
CtisSOLlDA sabacenica. See Virgil 

i s phi turn. 

Consound midd'e. See Consolida media 

CONSTIPATION, (from conitlipo, to 
crowd together.) Obstipatio. A person is 
said to be costive when the alvinc excre- 
ments are nol expelled daily, and when the 
are SO hardened as not to receive 
'.hen- form from the impression of the rec- 
tum upon them. 

Cosstbictiva. (From constringo, to 
bind together.) Styptics. 

CONSTRICTOR. (From constringo, to 
bind together.) A n.mie given to those 
muscles which contract any opening of the 
body. 

Consiiiic ion \i. v. nasi. See / 
sor lubii superioris altcque nasi. 

Cons ruir run i\i. See Sphincter ani. 

CONSTRICTOR ISTHM1 FAUCIUM. 
Glosso-staphilinus of Winslow, Oouglas, 
and Cowper; and Glosso staphilin of 
Dumas. A muscle situated at the side of 
the entrj Of the fauces, that draws the 
pendulum palati towards the root of 
the tongue, winch it raises at the same 
time, and with its fellow contracts the 
between the two arches, In which 
it shuts the opening of the fauces. 

CojrwCTOB i.uudiini, See Orbicularis 
arts. 



Constrictor jiuscclcs. See Buccina- 
tor. 

Constrictor onis. See Orbicularis 
oris. 

Constrictor palpebrarum. See Or- 
biculuris palpebrarum. 

CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS INFE- 
RIOR. Crico pharyngeus. Thyro pharyn- 
geus of Douglass and Winslow 7 . Crico. 
thyropharyngien of Dumas. A muscle si- 
tuated on the posterior part of the pharynx. 
It arises from the side of the thyriod car. 
tilage, near the attachment of the sterno. 
Iiyoidxtts and tlryro-hyoidaeus muscles; 
and from the cricoid cartilage, near the 
crico-lhyroidarus ; it is inserted into the 
while line, where it joins with its fellow, 
the superior fibres running - obliquely up- 
wards, covering nearly one^alf of the mid- 
dle constrictor, and terminating in a point: 
the inferior fibres run more transversely^ 
and cover the beginning of the oesophagus. 
Its use is to compress that part of the pha- 
rynx which it covers, and to raise it with 
the larynx a little upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR I'HARYNGIS ME- 
DIUS. Ifyo-pliaryngeus and cephalo pha- 
ryngeus of Douglas and Winslow. Chon- 
dro-pharyngtcus of Douglas. Syndcsmo- 
pharyngeus of Winslow. Cephalo-pharyn- 
g.eus of Winslow and Douglas. Ilyo-glosso 
basi pharyngien of Dumas. A muscle situ- 
ated on the posterior part of the pharynx. 
It arises from the appendix of the os hy- 
oidi s, from the corner of that bone, and 
from the ligament which connects it to the 
thyroid cartilage; the fibres of the supe- 
rior part, running obliquely upwards, and 
covering a considerable part of the supe- 
rior constrictor, terminate in a point ; and 
is inserted into the middle of the cuneiform 
process of the os occipitis, before the fo- 
ramen magnum, and joined to its fellow at 
a white line in the middle part of the pha- 
rynx. This muscle compresses that part 
of the pharynx which it covers, and draws 
it and the os byoides upwards. 

CONSTRICTOR PHARYNGIS SUPE- 
RIOR. Glosso-pharyngeus: Mylopharyn- 
gteus. Plerygo pharyngeus of Douglas and 
Winslow, and Pterigo syndesrtio staphili 
pharyngien of Dumas. A muscle situated 
on the posterior part of the pharynx. It 
arises above, from the cuneiform process 
of the os occipitis, before the foramen 
magnum, from the pterygoid process of the 
sphenoid bone, from the upper and under 
jaw, near the roots of the last deutes mo- 
lares, and between the jaws- It is inserted 
in the middle of the pharynx. Its use is to 
compress the upper part of the pharynx, 
and to draw it forwards and upwards. 

Constkictor vesica vrixaroj. See 
Detrusor urin.v. 

COS S TBICTORM PHARTNG.V.I. MllSclCS 

of the oesophagus. 
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I Consthictoiui. Diseases attended with 
constriction, or spasmodic diseases. 

CONSTR1NGENTIA. (From constrin- 
go, to bind together.) Astringent medi- 
cines. 

CONSUMPTION. (From consumo, to 
wasie sway.) See Phthisis. 

Contabescentia. (From contabesco, to 
pine or waste away.) An atrophy, or ner- 
vous consumption 

CONTAGION. (From contingo, to meet 
or touch each other.) Effluvia. Jtfiasma. 
Virus. Lues. Infection. The very sub- 
tile particles arising from putrid or other 
substances, or from persons labouring under 
contagious diseases, which communicate 
the disease to others; thus i he contagion 
of putrid fever, the effluvia of dead animal 
or vegetable substances, the miasma of bogs 
and tens, the virus of smallpox, lues ve- 
nerea, &c. &c. There does not appear to 
be any distinction between contagious and 
infectious diseases. Would ii not be pro- 
per to apply the term contagions to those 
which are communicated by contact only, 
as the venereal disease, itch, &c. ; and in- 
fectious, to those which are caught through 
the medium of the atmosphere, &c. without 
contact, as putrid fever, &c 

Coxtensio. (From cotineo, to restrain.) 
It is sometimes used to express a tension 
or stricture. 

Coxtixens febris. A continual or 
continent fever, which proceeds regularly 
in the same tenor, without either inter- 
mission or remission. This rarely if ever 
happens. 

CONTINUA FEBRIS. (From continuo, 
to persevere.) A continued fever, at- 
tended with exacerbations and slight re- 
missions, but no intermission ; sometimes 
called assidua. 

Coxtohsio. , (From contorqueo, to twist 
about.) A comorsion, or twisting. In me- 
dicine this word has various significations, 
and is applied to Iliac passion, to luxation 
of the vertebra, head, and back, &c. 

Coxtra-apkrtura. (From contra, against, 
and aperio, to open. A counter-opening. 
An opening made opposite to the one that 
already exists. 

CONTRACTILITY. Expansive elasti- 
city A property in bodies, the effect of 
the cohesive power, by which their parti- 
cles resume their former propinquity when 
the force ceases which was applied to se- 
parate them. 

CONTRACTION. (From contraho, to 
draw together.) Contractura- Beriberia. 
A rigid contraction of the joints. It is a 
genus of disease in the class locales, and 
order dyscinesice of Cullen. The species 
are, 

1. Contractura primaria, from a rigid 
contraction of the muscles, called also 
obstipitas; a word that, with any other 
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annexed, distinguishes the variety of the 
contraction Or this species he forms four 
varieties. 1. Contractura ab injl.mmatione, 
when it ari.s s to'v, inflammation. 2. Con~ 
tractura a spasmo, called also tonic spasm 
and cramp, when it depends upon spasm. 
3. Contractura ob antagonists paraliticot, 
from the antagonist muscies losing their 
action. 4. Contractura ab acrimonid irri- 
tante, which is induced by some irritating 
cause. 

2. Contractura articularis, originating 
from a disease of the j o'.it. 

Coxtrafissura. (From contra, against, 
and findo, to cleave.) A crack in the skull, 
opposite to the part on which the blow 
was given 

Goktrahensia. (From contralto, to con- 
tract.) Medicines which shorten and 
strengthen the fibres. Astringents are the 
only medicines of this nature. 

CONTRAINDICATION. (Contraindi- 
catio ,• from contra, against, and indico, to 
shew.) A symptom attending a disease, 
which forbids the exhibition of a remedy 
which would otherwise be employed ; for 
instance, bark and acids are usually given 
in putrid fevers ; but if there be difficulty 
of breathing, or inflammation, of the side, or 
of any viscus, they are contra-indications to 
their use. 

Contra-ltjstaris. (From contra, and 
luna, the moon.) An epithet given by Die- 
tericus to a woman who conceives during 
the menstrual discharge. 

CoNTRA-'-EittKN. See Suntonicum. 

CONTRE COU. A species of ft-acture 
of the skull, called in Latin contra-fissura, 
in which the fracture happens in that part 
of the bone opposite to where the blow was 
received. 

CoNTRAYEitv.i: rabix. See Contra- 
yerva. 

CONTRAYERVA. (From contra, against, 
and yerva, a herb Span, i e. a herb good 
against poison.) Drakena. Cyperue lon- 
gus, odorus, peruanus. Bezoardica rudilf. 
Dorstenia contrayerva of Linnaeus. 

The contrayerva was first brought into 
Europe about the year 1581, by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, whence its name Drakena. It 
is the root of a small plant found in Peru, 
and oiher parts of the Spanish West-Indies. 
Dr. Houlston observes, that the r tots of 
different species of dorstenia are promiscu- 
ously gathered and exported for those of 
the contiayerva, and, as all the species bear 
a great resemblance to each other they are 
generally used for medical purposes in this 
country. The tuberous parts of these 
roots are the strongest, and should be cho- 
sen for use. They have an agreeable aro- 
matic smell; a rough, bitter, penetrating 
taste ; and when chewed, they give out a 
sweetish kind of acrimony. 

It is diaphoretic and antiseptic; for- 
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in low nervou nd those 

malignant ki ; i taken free- 

ly, it does not produce much heal It is, 
however, now seldom used, though, with 
avian bark in decoction, it i^ occa- 
sionally employed in ulcerated s ire throat*, 

Dr. Cullen observes, that lids and »er- 
pentaria are powerful stimulant , a 
have hi >n employed n fev< rs in which de- 
bility prevailed. However, he think 
maj always supersede the stimulant powers 
of these mi d nd that debility is 

Lied by the ionic and antisep- 
tic powers of cold and Peruvian bark, 
than l>/ any stimulants. 

By the assistance of heat, both spirit 
and wa'er extract all its virtues ; but they 
carry little or nothing in distillation; ex- 
tracts made by inspissating the decoction, 
retain all the virtues of the root. 

The Condon College forms the compound 
powder of contrayerva by combining five 
onnces of contrayerva root with a pound 
and a half of prepared shells. This pow- 
der was formerly made up in bans, and 
railed la/H-i contrai/crvtc, emgloyed in the 
decline of ardent fivers, and through the 
whole course of low and nervous ones. The 
radix serpentarix virginiensis, in all cases, 
' substituted for the contrayerva. 

COBTBATBRVA M.m. Crmti diirrva Ger- 

manorum. A name for asclepias, 

CoSTRATERVA • \<iv v. Mexican con- 
trayerva. This is the root of the Psoralca 
pentaphylla of Linncus. It was introduced 
into Europe after the former, and is brought 
from Guiana as well as from Mexico. It 
is hut little if any thing inferior to contra- 
yerva. 

CONTRAYKRVV VlllQIMANA. See St'T- 

pentaria. 

Con nirrio. The same as comminu- 
tion. 

CONTUSION'. (From contundo, to 
knock together.) A bruise, or contused 
wound. 

CONVALESCENCE. That space from 
die departure of a disease, to the recovery 
of the strength lost by it. 

CONVALLARIA. (From convallis, a 
valley; named from its abounding in val- 
leya and marshes.) The name of a gi nus 
of plants m the Linnxan system, class, 
Hexandria. Order, Monoguni ;. 

. *i labia ">i u ■ i is. The SJ 

me of the lily of the valley. See 

I I80NATUM The syste- 
name of Solomon'- - . Snn'- 

lis. 

The su- 
urbinated hones of the nose. 
Convohtta inhuioim obsa. The low- 

'ose. 
CONVOLVULUS (From convolve, to 

• ;i i 



shape, and its twisting round other trees 
and s.ir bs ) 

1. A name for the Iiiaca passion. 

2. The name ot a genus of plants in the 
Lm xm system. Class, Pentandria Order, 
Monogyuia, which aft' rds the Juiapa, me- 
choacana, turbith, and scammony. The 
whole i^enus usually abounds with plants 
containing a milky ju ce strongly cath .'.tic 
and caustic. 

Convolvulus A:\iericanus. Tlie jalap 
root. 

Convolvulus cantabrica. A name for 
the cantabrica. 

Convolvulus colubhikus. The pariera 
brava. 

Convolvulus .ialapa. The systema- 
tic name ot the jalap plant. See Jala- 
pium. 

Convolvulus major albus. The 
juice of this plant, Convolvulus sepium of 
LlhnseUS -.—foliis aatfittatis posticf trunca- 
tes pedimculis tetragonis, umjloris, is vio- 
lently purgative, and given in dropsical 
affections- A poultice of the herb, made 
with oil, is recommended in whits swellings 
of the knee-joint. 

Convolvulus mauitimus. The brassi- 
ca maruima, or sea colewort, 

(.'on volvulus mechoacan. See Jlfechoa- 
cuiinx- radix. 

Convolvulus scammonia. The syste- 
matic name oi' the scammony plant. See 
Scammonium, 

Convolvulus sepium. See Convolvulus 
majur albus. 

Convolvulus soldixella. The sys- 
tematic name of the sea convolvulus. See 
'Brassica marina. 

Convolvulus SsniAcus. A name for 
the sc unmonium. 

Convolvuh t i TOBPETm h. The sys- 
tematic name of the turbith plant. See 
Turpethum. 

CONVULSION. (Convulsio,- from coji- 
vllo. to puil together.) Hieranosos. Dis- 
tcntio nervorum. Clonic spasm. A dis- 
eased action of muscular fibres, k"own by- 
alternate relaxations, with violent and in- 
voluntary contractions of the muscular 
parts, without sleep. Cullen arranges con- 
vulsi' n in tlie class nturoses, and order 
sftasmi. Convulsions are universal or par- 

I. nd have obtained different names, 
according to the parts affected, or symp- 
toms ; as the risus sardoricus when the 
muscles of the face are aft' cud ; St Yit :s's 
dance, when the muscles of the arm are 
thrown into involuntary motions with 
lameness and rot .tions. Tlie hysterical 
epilepsy, or other epilepsies, arising from 
different r:.use-, are convulsive diseases of 
the universal kind : the muscles o( the 
i'tlic eye, V into in- 
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affected in all species of convulsions, are 
those immediately under the direction of 
the will; as those of the eyelids, eye, face, 
jaws, neck, superior and inferior extremi- 
ties.' The muscles of respiration, acting 
both voluntarily and involuntarily, are 
not unfrequenlly convulsed ; as the dia- 
phragm, intercostal*, &C. The more im- 
mediate causes of convulsions are, 1. Ei- 
ther mental affection, or any irritating 
cause exciting a greater action in the arte- 
rial system of the brain and nerves. 2. 
An increase of nervous energy, which 
seems to hold pace or be equi-potent with 
the increased arterial energy, excited in the 
brain. 3. This increased energy, convey- 
ing its augmented effects, without the di- 
rection oj the will, to any muscles destined 
to voluntary mot. on, over-irritates them. 
4. The muscles, irritated by the increased 
nervous energy and arterial influx, con- 
tract more forcibly and involuntarily by 
their excited vis insita, conjointly with 
other causes, as long as the increased ner- 
vous eneigy continues. 5. Ibis increased 
energy in ' the nervous system may be ex- 
cited either by the mind, or by any acri- 
monv in the blood, or other stimuli suffi- 
ciently irritating to increase the arterial 
action, nervous influence, and the vires 
insit<e of muscles. 6. After muscles have 
been once accustomed to act involuntarily, 
and with increased action, the same causes 
can readily produce the same effects on 
those organs. 7. All parts that have mus- 
cular fibres may be convulsed. 8 The 
sensations in the mind must capable of 
producing convulsions, are timidity, horror, 
anger, great sensibility of the soul, &.c. 

Convulsio abdominis. Convulsion of 
the muscles of the belly. 

Convulsio canina. A wry mouth. 
Convulsio ceuealis. Cereal convulsion, 
is a singular disorder of the spasmodic con- 
vulsive kind, not common to this country, 
but mentioned by Catheuser under this 
title, from the peculiar tingling and for- 
mication perceived in the arms and legs. 
Motus spasmodicus of Hoffman. It is en- 
demial in some places in Germany, but 
more a rural than urbanical disorder, said 
to arise from the use of spoiled corn. 

Convulsio clonica. Convulsion with al- 
ternate relaxation. 

Convulsio gravidarum. Convulsion of 
pregnant women. 

Convulsio habitualis. The chorea 
St. Viti. 

Convulsio hfmitotokos. Convulsion 
approaching to tetanus. 

Convulsio ab inanitions. Convulsion 
from inanition. 

Convulsio inrica. Tetanus. 
Convulsio intermittens. Convulsion 
occur, y i 

Con ica. Convulsion 

from %, 
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Convulsio aii onanismo 
from self pollution. 

Convulsio raphania. Spasmodic pain 
ful disease of the joints. 

Convulsio tonka. Common or perma- 
nent convulsion. 

Convulsio utkrt. Abortion. 
CONYZA. (From kovh, dust; because 
its powder is sprinkled to kill fleas in places 
where they are troublesome.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linuxan system. 
Class, Syngeneda. Order, Polygamia su- 
pcrjlua. 

Conyza jethiopica. A name for the 
elichrysum. 

C.iNYZA ccf.iuji.ea. The herb flea-bane. 
This acrid plant is exhibited on the con- 
tinent in some diseases of the chest. 

Conyza major. Conyza major vulga- 
ris- Mas theophrasti. Conyza major of 
Dioscorides. Greater flea-bane. 

Conyza media Jlrnica Suedcnsis. Inula 
dysenterica of Linnxus -.—Jotts atnplexi- 
caulibus, cordato-oblongis ; cauld villoso, pa- 
niculate, squamis calycinis, setaceis. An 
acrid, subaromatic plant, possessing anti- 
dysenteric virtues. It is sometimes called 
arnica spuria. 

Conyza minor. Conyza minor Jlore 
globoso. Pulicaria. Conyza minima et media. 
Small flea-bane. The inula dysenterica. 
The chief use of all the flea-banes is to de- 
stroy fleas and gnats, by burning. They 
are occasionally used as an antipsoric re- 
medy. 

Coopertoria. (From co operio, to co- 
ver over ) Cartilago thyroidea. Called 
also abicum. 

Coostrum. The centre of the diaphragm. 
Copaiba. See Balsamum copaibce. 
COPA1FERA. (From Copaira, the In- 
dian name, and fero, to bear.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnxan sys- 
tem. Class, Decandria. Order, Digynia. 

Copaifeha officinalis. The syste- 
matic name of the plant from which the 
Copaiva balsam is obtained. See Balsa- 
mum Copaiva. 

COPAL. (The American name of all 
clear odoriferous gums.) Gum copal. This 
resinous substance is imported from Guinea, 
where it is found in the sand on the shore. 
It is of a yellow colour, faintly glistening, 
imperfectly transparent, and apt to break 
with a conchoidal fracture. It is tasteless, 
and, while cold, inodorous. It is used, 
dissolved in rectified spirit of wine, in laxi- 
ties of the gums, with the same views as 
mastich. 

Copaiva balsam. See Balmmum Copaivx. 
Copella. See Cupella. 
Gopher. A name for camphor. 
Cophos. (Kax^o?, dumb.) Deaf or dumb. 
Also a dulness in any of the senses. 

COPHOS1S. (From Kwfee. deaf.) A 
difficulty of hearing. It is often sympto- 
matic of some disease. See Dytecoea, 
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COPPER. (Quasi xs typrium,- so 
namcc! from the island of Cyprus, whence 
it was formerly brought.) A metal found 
in the earth, in various states. It is found 
native, (native copper,) possessing the red 
colour, malleability, and many of its other 
properties; it is, However, not quite pure, 
hut generally mixed with a minute ; 
ol gold, or silver. 

This ore is found of an indeterminate 
figure, in solid and compact masses ; some- 
times in plates and threads, which assume 
a Variety Of forms It. crystallizes in cubes. 
It then is Hi nible. It has much metallic 
bistre, u is found in many parts of Eu- 
rope. 

Copper ores are very numerous. Cop- 
per combined with oxygen, forms oocyd of 
tapper, or the earthy copper ore, (mountain 
htfie.) United to carbonic acid, it consti- 
tutes the hep- tic copper ores, (mountain 
green,) &c. The compact ore of this kind 
u termed malachite. It generally exhibits 
a verj line grass-green, emerald green, or 
apple-green colour. It is found in solid 
masses of an indeterminate shape. It has 
often a beautiful aattin-like appearance, or 
silky lustre. 

Copper also exists mineralized by the mu- 
riatic acid, sulphuric acid, arsenic acid,&c. 
Copper mineralized with sulphur is called 
vitrtous copper ore. Its colour is generally 
lead-gray. Combined with sulphur and 
iron, it forms the azure copper ore, and all 
the varieties of copper pyrites. Minera- 
lized with sulphur, arsenic, iron, and zinc, 
it constitutes the brown or blendose copper 
ores, of which there are many varieties. 
Copper mines are abundant in Britain, 
Germany, ik.c. 

Properties of Copper — Pure copper is of 
■ rose-red colour, verj sonorous, very te- 
nacious, ductile, and malleable; of a con- 
siderable compactness ; moderately hard 
?.nd elastic. I's texture is granulate, 1, and 
to blisters, ft crystallizes in qua- 
drilateral pyramids. Its specific gravity is 
between J\788 and 8 584. When rubbed, 
h emits a disagreeable odour. It melts at 
ff° of Wedgwood's pyrometer. \t a high- 
er temperature, it burns with a beautiful 
green flame. It is a good conductor of ca- 
lorie, of electricity, and of galvanism. Ex 
> the air it becomes brown, and at 
reen, by absorbing carbonic acid. 
I, it 'urns blue, yellow, violet, 
and brown. I' readilj fuses with phospho- 
sulphur, when fine \ di- 
vided bj mere trituration It does not de- 
temperature of ig- 
lt is acted on by the greater num- 
ber of the at I aci 1 arts on cop- 
i ehemence. Sulphuret of 
ms with it in the dry and in 
the humid way. It is capable of alloying 
he greater number of the metals. 
: ic it forms the compound metals 



called brass, pinchbeck, and others : with 
tin it forms bell-nictal and bronze. It 
unites to the eaiths merely in vitrification. 
Liquid ammonia causes it to oxydute quick- 
ly when air is 'admitted. It decomposes 
muriate ot ammonia, and red sulphurated 
oxyd of mercury, by heat. It is poisonous 
to the human constitution. 

Method of obtaining Copper. — Copper is 
procured from its ores, by different pro- 
cesses according to the nature of those 
ores. If they contain much sulphur, after 
being pounded and washed, they are roast- 
ed in the open air to dispel the sulphur. 
The ore is afterwards roasted once or twice 
more, and is melted in an open fire into a 
mass, called a mat of copper. In this state 
it stiil contains a large quantity of sulphur, 
vvhict. the workmen continue to expel by 
repeated roastings and fusion, till the metal 
acquires a certain degree of purity, and is 
called black copper, which is somewhat 
malleable, but still contains sulphur, iron, 
and in general some other impurities. In 
order to get entirely rid of these, the cop- 
peris hastily fused with three times its 
weight of lead. The lead unites with the 
copper, an.cl expels the iron; and the rest 
of the metals which happen to be mixed 
with the copper are thus expelled. The 
copper is afterwards refined, by keeping it 
heated in crucibles for a considerable 
time, so that it may throw up all the fo- 
reign substances it still contains in the 
form of scorix. It is examined from time 
to time by immersing iron rods into it, 
which become coloured with a small quan- 
tity of copper, and its purity is judged of 
bj tli brilliant redness of these specimens. 

Copprras, A name given to blue, green, 
and white vitriol. 

Copraqosa. (From x-.t^sc, dung, and 
«} .-«•, to bring away.) Copragogum, The 
name of a gently purging electuary, men- 
tioned by Rulandus. 

Coprikheris. (From x:t£;c, excre- 
meftt, and t/uia>, to vomit.) A vomiting of 
faeces. 

Copiioctutjca. (From xct^;?, excrement, 
and K^tvce, to separate.) Mild cathartic me- 
dicines. 

Coproprorta. (From xot^oc, excre- 
ment, and $omoi, to bring away.) A purg- 
ing. 

Copros. iKot^'.;.) The f'aices, or ex- 
crements. 

Coprostasta. (From xs-rgee, faeces, and 
ts-H/ut, to remain.) Costiveness, or a con- 
st riction of the belly. 

Coptartom. (Kot7j), a small cake.) Cop- 
tarium. \ medicine in the shape of a very 
small cake, directed tor disorders of the 
aspera arteria and lungs, and for many 
other intentions, by the ancients. 

Coi it. (KottIh, a small cake.) It was 
the form of a medicine used by the an- 
cients; also a cataplasm generally made of 
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vegetable substances, and applied exter- 
nally to the stomach, and internally on 
inaiy occasions. 

Coi-ulA. (Quasi compula ; from compcllo, 
to restrain.) A name for a ligament. 

CoauENTiA. (From coquo, to digest. ) 
Medicines which promote concoction. 

COR. 

1. The heart. See Heart. 

2. Gold. 

3. An intense fire. 

Cohacise. (From xigu.£, a crow ; so 
named from iis black colour.) A name for 
a lozenge, quoted b, Galen from Asclepi- 
ade.s. 

CORACO-BR ACHIALI5 (From xogaf, 
a crow, and @g*%iov, the arm.) Coraco-hu- 
meral of Dumas. Coraco-bruchiccus. A 
muscle, so called from its origin and inser- 
tion. It is situated on the humerus, before 
the scapula. It arises, tendinous and fleshy, 
from the fore-part of the coracoid process 
of the scapula, adhering, in its descent, to 
the short head of the biceps ; inserted, 
tendinous and fleshy, about the middle of 
the internal part of the os humeri, near the 
origin of the third head of the triceps, 
called brachialis cxternus. where it sends 
down a thin, tendinous expansion to the in- 
ternal condyle of the os humeri. Its use is 
to raise the arm upwards and forwards. 

CORACO-HVOIDEUS. (Coraco-hyoideus, 
sc. musculus, Kcfioxo uotfeioc ; from x-o^a.^, a 
crow, and woarffe, the bone called hyoides.) 
See Omohyoideus. 

CORACOID. {Coracatkeus ; from xog«£, 
a crow, and e/cfic, resemblance ; besause it is 
shaped like the beak of a crow ) A name 
given to a process on the upper and ante- 
rior part of the scapula. 

Coral. See Corallium. 

CORALLINA. (Dim. of corallium y - from 
';»§», a daughter, and «aj, the sea ; b. cause 
it is generated in the sea.) .Iluscus mariti- 
mus. Corallina officinalis. Corallina alba. 
Sea coralline, and white wormseed. A 
marine (production, resembling a small 
plant without leaves, consisting of nume- 
rous brittle cretaceous substances, friable 
betwixt the fingers, and crackling between 
the teeth. Powdered, it is administered to 
children as an antht Imintic. 

Coralltna corsicana. Helminthocor- 

ton. Conferva Iwlminihocortos CdralH- 
ua rubra. Corallina metito-corton. Lemi- 
tlw-corton. Gorsican worm weed. Fucus 
helmintko-corlon of Dc La Tourette. This 
plant has gained great repute in destroying 
all species of intestinal worms- Its virtues 
are extolled by many ; but impartial expe- 
rimentalists "have frequently been dis- 
appointed of its efficacy. The Geneva 
Pharmacopoeia directs a syrup to be made 
Of it. 

CORALLIXA MELITOCORTON. See Coral- 

Una corsicana. 

Coaaxlina rtuBR*. See Corallina corsi- 
'ana. 



Coralline. See Corallina. 

Coralline, Corsican. See Corallina Corsi- 
cana. 

Coraixiu.m aiibcm. A hard, white, cal- 
careous, brittle substance ; the nidus of 
the Maitrepora oculata. Class, Vermes. 
Order, Lilhophyta It is sometime ; exhibit- 
ed as an absorbent earth. 

CORALLIUM RUBRUM. (From x Sp> 
a daughter, and ute, the sea ; so named 
because it is generated in the sea.) Jtcmo. 
Azur. T;ie red coral is mostly employed 
medicinally. It is a hard, brittle, calcareous 
substance, resembling the stalk of a plant, 
and is the habitation of the Isis uobilis. 
Class, Vermes. Order, Zoophita:. When 
powdered, it is exhibited as an absorbent 
earth to children ; but does not appear to 
claim any preference to common chalk. 

Corali, >r>E\nnoN-. (From ko^kkm, co- 
ral, and Swtyov, a tree ; resembling in hard- 
ness and colour a piece of coral.) The co- 
ral-tree of America ; antivenereal. 

Coralloides skptfoil. Tooth or coral- 
wort ; corroborant. 

COUALLOIDES FUNGUS. (F"0m KOgliKXltiy, 

coral, and aJV, likeness.) Erolylus. Cla- 
Ttiria coralloides of Linnaeus. It is said to 
be corroborant and astringent. 

Corchoron. (From xog», the pupil of 
the eye, and Kngtu, to purg'e ; so called be- 
cause it was thought to purge away rheum 
from the eyes.) The herb pimpernel, or 
duckweed. 

Corda. See Cliordee. 

COUDA TYMPANI. The porlio dura 
of the seventh pair of nerves, having enter- 
ed the tympanum, sends a small branch to 
the stapes, and another more considera- 
ble one, which runs across the tympanum 
from behind forwards, passes between the 
long leg of the incus and the handle of the 
malleus, then goes out at the same place 
wliei-e the tendon of the anterior muscle of 
the malleus enters. It is called corda 
tympani, besause it crosses the tympanum 
as a cord crosses the bottom of a drum. 
Dr. Monro thinks that the corda tympani 
is formed by the second branch of the fifth 
pair, as well as by the portio dura of the 
seventh. 

CORD,£ WILLISII. See Dura mater. 

CORDIALS. Medicines are generally 
so termed, which possess warm and stimu- 
lating properties, and that are given to raise 
the spirits. 

Coimiia mvu. Stbastina. The syste- 
matic name of the Sebesten plant. See Se- 
best en. 

Cordinkma. (From K-j.gx, the head, and 
fatw, to move about.) A head-ach, attend- 
ed with a vertigo. 

CoRnoLiu.u. (From cor, the i;eart, and 
dolor, pain.) A name formerly applied t'o 
cardialgia, or heart-burn. 

Cork. (K&g».) The pupil of the eye. 

Corf.mata. (From xsgsa, to cleanse ) 
IVffprlieinps thr r.leansiner the skin. 
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Coriandei . Bee Coriandrum. 
CORIANDKUM. (Fran y.-.g,,, a pupil, 
. r \ a man ; because of its roundness, 
like the pupil of a man's eye ; or probably 
so called from *o§<c, cnnc.r, a bug, because, 
the green herb, Beed and all, stinks into- 
lerably of bugs.) Coriander. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
in system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, /). 

'2 The pharmacopoeial name of the offi- 
cinal coriander. Quasibor. Corianon. The 
Coriandrum sativum of LinnSUS : — frucnlnts 
globosis Tins plant is a native of the 
South of Europe, where, in some places, 
it is •-aid to grov in Mich abundance as fre- 
quently to choke the growth of wheat and 
other grain. From being cultivated here 
as a medicinal plant, it has for some time 
become naturalized to this country, where 
it is usually found in corn-fields, the sides 
of roads, and about dunghill-.;. Every part 
of the plant, when fresh, has a very offen- 
sive odour, but, upon being dried, the 
seeds have a tolerable grateful smell, and 
their taste is moderately warm and slightly 
pungent. They give out their virtue to- 
tally to rectified spirit, but only partially 
to water. In distillation with water, they 
yield a small quantity of a yellowish essen- 
tial oil, which smells strongly and pretty 
agreeably of the coriandei - . 

Dioscorides asserts, that the seeds, when 
taken in a considerable quantity, produce 
deleterious effects ; and, in some parts of 
Spain and Egypt, where the fresh herb is 
eaten as a cordial, instances of fatuity, le- 
thargy, &.c. are observed to occur very 
frequently ; but these qualities seem to 
have been unjustly ascribed to the corian- 
der ; and Dr. Withering informs us, that 
he has known six drachms of the seeds 
take n at once, without any remarkable 
effect. These seeds, and indeed most of 
those of the umbelliferous plants, possess 
a stomachic and carminative power. They 
are directed in the i ifusum amarum, the 
infusum senna tartarizatum, and some other 
compositions of the pharmacopeias ; and, 
according to Dt Cullen, the principal use 
of these seeds is, " that infused along with 
senna, they more powerfully correct the 
odour and taste of this than any other aro- 
matic that 1 have employed, and are, I 
bel eve, equally powerful in obviating the 
griping that senna is very ready to pro- 
duce.'' 

CORUarnaVH bativcm. The systematic 
nana- of the plant called coriandrum in the 
pharmacopoeias. See Coriandrum. 

( 'inn \ Nov . See ( 'oriand> um. 

Corns. (From *wm>, ta cleave, or cut ; 
so called because it was said to heal 
Wound*.) The herb hvoericum. 

Corns lvtk.i. Corn legitima crctica. 
Tin- hypericum saxatile, or bastard St. 
John's wort. 
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Cobts monspeliexsis. This plant is 
intensely bitter and nauseous, but appa- 
rently an active medicine, and employed, 
it is said, with success in syphilis. 

CORK. The bark of the Qnercus ruber ■ 
of Linnaeus, formerly employed as an as- 
tringent, but now disused. It affords an 
acid. 

CORN. Clavus. A hardened portion 
of cuticle, produced by pressure : so called 
because a piece can be picked out like a 
corn o' barley. Corns are sometimes con- 
nected with the periosteum. 

Counaciivi rur.vis. Scammony, anti- 
mony, and cream of tartar. 

CORNEA OPACA. The sclerotic mem- 
brane of the eye is so called, because it is 
of a horny consistence and opake. See 
Sclerotic membrane 

CORNEA TRANSPARENT. Sclerotica 
ceratoides. The transparent portion of the. 
sclerotic membrane, through which the 
rays of light pass, is so called, to distin- 
guish it from that which is opake. See 
Sclerotic membrane. 

Cohkesta. A chemical retort. 
Cornflower. See Cyanus. 
Corniccla. (From cornu, a horn.) A 
cupping instrument, made of horn. 

Corntcularis. (From cornu, a horn.) 
Shaped like a horn ; the coracoid process. 
Corn-salxad. This is the Valeriana lo- 
custa of Linnaeus. It is cultivated in our 
gardens, and eaten amongst the early sal- 
lads. It is a very wholesome sucQulent 
plant, possessing anti-scorbutic and gently 
aperient virtues. 

CORNU AMMON1S. Cornu , arietis. 
When ,the pes hippocampi of the human 
brain is cut transversely through, the cor- 
tical substance is so disposed as to resem- 
ble a ram's horn. This is the true cornu 
ammonis, though the name is often applied 
to the pes hippocampi. 

CORNU ARIETIS. See Cornu ammo- 
nis. 

CORNU. Cornu cervi- Hartshorn. The 
horns of several species of stag, as the cer- 
vus alcex, cervus dcima, cervus elaphus, and 
cervua taranda,ave used medicinally. Boiled, 
they impart to the water a nutritious jelly, 
which is frequently served at table. Harts- 
horn jelly is made thus: — Boil hull' a pound 
of the shavings of hart's-horn, in six pints 
of water, to a quart; to the strained li- 
quor ;.dd one ounce of the juice of lemon, 
Seville orange, four ounces of moun- 
tain wine, and half a pound of sugar; then 
boil the whole to a proper consistence. 
The chief use of the horns is for calcina- 
tion, and to "fiord the liquor roiatilts cornu 
cervi .'iid carb' nate of ammonia. 

Cornu cervi calcisatum. See Cornu 
tutum. 

-e 1-s.ti. Burnt hartshorn shavings 
possess absorbent, antacid, and adstringenl 
properties and are given in form of decoo 
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tion, as a common drink in diarrhoeas, py- 
rosis, &c. 

CORN V A. Warts. Horny excrescences, 
which mostly form on the joints of the toes. 
Similar diseased productions have been 
known to arise on the head, and other 
parts. 

Cornua uteri. Plectetue. In compara- 
tive anatomy, the horns of the womb ; the 
womb being in some animals triangular, 
and it* anj^les resembling horns. 

C"hnujiu9A. A retort. 

CORNUS. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnsean system. Class, Te- 
trandna. Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmocopceial name of the cor- 
nel tree. Cornus sanguinea of Linnxtis. 
The fruit is moderately cooling and astrin- 
gent. 

Cotinuta. (From cornu ,■ from its re- 
semblance to a horn.) A retort. 

Corona ciliahis. The ciliar ligament. 

CORONA GLANDIS. The margin of 
the glans penis. 

Corona imperialis. A name for crown- 
imperial- Tne Turks use this plant as an 
emetic. The whole plant is considered 
poisonous. 

Cokona regia. The meli lotus. 

Corona solis. Sun-flower. Called al- 
so chimalati. The Helianthus annuus of 
Linnaeus. It has been noticed as heating, 
and an agreeable food. The seeds are 
made into bread. 

Corona veneris. Venereal blotches on 
the forehead are so termed. 

CORONAL SUTURE. (From corona, 
a crown, or garland ; so named because the 
ancient- wore dieirgarlands in its direction.) 
Sutura coronalis. Sutura arcualis. The 
suture of the head, that extends from one 
temple across to the other, uniting the two 
parietal bones with the frontal. 

Coiionahius stomachicus. Part of the 
eighth pair of nerves. 

CORONARY VESSELS. Vasa coro- 
naria. The arteries and veins of the heart 
and stomach. The term coronary is here 
given from corona, a crown, surrounding 
any part in the manner of a crown. 

CORONARY LIGAMENTS. (From 
corona, a crown.) Ligaments uniting the 
radius and ulna. The term ligamentum 
coronarium is also applied to a ligament of 
the liver. 

CORONE. (Kcg&n'x, a crow ; so namrd 
from its supposed likeness to a crow's bill.) 
The acute process of the lower jaw bone. 

CORONOID. (Coronoideus ; from x^a,- 
i\ a crow, and nits, likeness.) Processes 
of bones are so called, that have any re- 
semblance to a crow's beak, as coronoides 
apophysis ulna, coronoides apophysis maxiihe. 

Cohokotcs. (From xsgonw, a carrion 
crow, and ~ws, foot ; the plant being said 
to resemble a crow's foot.) Coronopodinm. 
Cornu. Cervinum. Stella terra. Planta- 



go. Ruck's-horn plantain. The Planlngu 
coronopus of Linnxtis. Its medical vi.tues 
are the same as those of the other plan- 
tains. 

CORPORA ALBICANTIA. Corpora 
albicantia Willisii. 

CORPORA CAVERNOSA CLITOIU- 
DIS. Two hollow crura, forming the 
clitoris. 

CORPORA CAVERNOSA PENIS. 
Two spongy bodies that arise, one from 
each ascending portion of the ischium, and 
form the whole bulk of the penis above the 
urethra, and terminate obtusely behind its 
glans. See Penis. 

CORPORA Fl.MBRIATA. The flat- 
tened terminations of the posterior crura of 
the fornix of the brain, which turn round 
into the inferior cavity of the lateral ven- 
tricle, and end in the jiedes hippocampi. 

Corpora lobosa. Part of the cortical 
part of the kidney. 

Corpora nerveo-spongiosa. The cor- 
pora cavernosa penis. 

Corpora nervosa. The corpora caver- 
nosa clitoridis. 

CORPORA OLIVARIA. The two 
external prominences of the medulla ob- 
longata, that are shaped somewhat like an 
olive. 

CORPORA PYRAMIDALIA. Two in- 
ternal prominences of the medulla ob- 
longata, which are more of a pyramidal 
shape than the former. 

CORPORA QUADRIGEMINA. See 
Tubercula quadrigemina. 

CORPORA STRIATA. So named from 
their appearance. See Cerebrum. 

CORPUS ANNULARE A synonym of 
pons Varolii. See Pons Varolii. 

CORPUS. The body. Many parts and 
substances are also distinguished by this 
name : as corpus callosum, corpus luteum, 
&c. See also Body. 

CORPUS CALLOSUM. Commmura 
magna cerebri. The white medullary p:'rt 
joining the two hemispheres of the brain, 
and coming into view under the falx of the 
dura mater when the hemispheres are 
drawn from each other. On the surface of 
the corpus callosum two lines are conspicu- 
ous, called the raphe. 

Corpus glandulosim. The prostrate 
gland. 

CORPUS LUTEUM. The granulous 
papilla which is found in that part of the 
ovarium of females, from whence an ovum 
had proceeded ; hei.ee their presence de- 
termines that the female has been impreg- 
nated ; and the number of the corpora Intea 
c rresponds with the number of impreg- 
nations. It is, however, asserted by a 
modern writer, that corpora lutea have 
been detected in young virgins, Where no 
impregnations could possibly have taken 
place. 

Corpus mucoscm. See Pete mucosum. 
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CORPUS PAMPINIFORME. (Pampi- 
nij'ormis ,- from putnpinus, a t( ndril, and for- 
ma, likeness, lesembhng a tendril.) Corpus 
pyrumidale. Applied to the spermatic chord, 
and thoracic duct; also to the plexus of 
veins surrounding the spermatic artery in 
tiie cavity of the abdomen. 

Courts reticulars. See Jietc muco- 
sum. 

CORPUS SESAMOIDEUM. A little 
prominence at the entry of tlie pulmonary 
artery. 

CORPUS SPONGIOSUM URETHRvE. 
Substantia spongiosa urethra;. Corpus 
spongiosum penis. This substance origi- 
nate-, lief re the prostate gland, surrounds 
the urethra and Forms the bulb ; then pro- 
ceeds to the end of the corpora cavernosa, 
and terminates in \\ieglans penis, which it 
forms. 

Corpus VAitirotiiru. The spermatic 
chord. 

Corrauo. (From cor, the heart ; it being 
supposed to have a good eflect in comfort- 
ing the heart.) See Borago. 

Cobre. (From mi^u-, to shave.) The 
t ;i pies. That part of the jaws where the 
beard grows, and which is used o shave. 

CORROBORANTS. (Coiroborantia, sc. 
medicumnua.) Medicines, or whatever 
gives strength to the body, as bark, wine, 
beef, cold bath, &.c. he. See Tonics. 

tive sublimate. See Oxymurias hy- 
>l> ar: in i. 

CORROSIVES. (Corrosiva, sc. medica- 
ment u ,• from corrodo, to eat away.) See 
Escharoticr, 

CORRUGATOR SUPERCILII. (From 
. orrugo, to wrinkle.) Musculus snperciUi of 
Winslow. JHuscuh/s frontalis verus, seu cor- 
rugator coiterii of Douglas, and Cutaneo 
sourcillier of Dumas. A small muscle 
situated on the forehead. When one 
muscle acts, it is drawn towards the other, 
and projects over the inner can thus of i he 
eye. When both muscles act, they pull 
down the skin of the forehead and make 
it wrinkle, particularly between the eye- 
brows. 

CORTEX. This term is generally, though 
improperly, given to the Peruvian bark. It 
ap| lies to any rind or bark 

Cortex am. i.i.i- ..£. The bark of a tree 
growing in Grenada. A decoction of it is 
recommended as a vermifuge. It excites 
tonmna, similar to jalap, and operates by 
purging. 

CORTEX ANGUSTURjE. See Angus- 
tiir.e cortex. 

Cortex ihtiscorbuticus. The canella 
ill>. i 

; i aromaticcs. The canella alba. 

Cortex 11 F.I.A-AYE. See Bela-aye cortex. 

i \ e i\i:li..-k .malauiiu*. See Cus- 

.id .'; 

Cortex < irdiwaeih ds lugo. The 
avian hark was so called, because the 



Cardinal Lugo had testimonials of above a 
thousand cures performed by it in the year 
1653. 

Cortex cerebri. The cortic^ substance 
of the brain. 

Cortex cuina rectus. See Cinchona. 
Cortex cujnjE surixamensjs. This bark 
is remarkably bitter, and preferable to the 
other species in intermittent fevers. 
Cortex cuiNCHiNiE. See Cinchona. 
Cortex ei/ctheuijE. See Cascarilla cor- 
tex. 

Cortex geoffroy M. jamaicf.nsis. 
Bulge-water-tree bark. The bark of the 
Geoffroya Juinaice?isis ; inermis foUolis lan- 
ceo/atis, of Swartz. It is principally used 
in Jamaica, and with great success, as a \ er- 
mifuge. 

Cortex lavoea. The bark bearing this 
name is supposed to be the produce of the 
tree which affords the anisum steUatum. Its 
virtues are similar. 

Cortex magellasicus. See Wintera- 
nus cortex. 

Cortex massoy. The produce of New 
Guinea, where it is beaten into a pultaceous 
mass with water, and rubbed upon the ab- 
domen to allay tormina of the bswels. It 
partakes of the smell and flavour of cinna- 
mon. 

Cortex fatruzh. The Peruvian bark. 
Cortex Peruvianus. See Cinchona. 
Cortex peruvianus flavus. See Cin- 
chona. 

Cortex Peruvianus ruber. See Cin- 
chona. 

Cortex poccerfBjE. This bark is sent 
from America; and is said to be service- 
able in diarrhoeas, dysenteries, and hepatic 
fluxes. 

Cortex q.uassij£. See Quassia. 
Cortex winterancs. See Wmteranus 
cortex 

CORTICAL. Cineritious substance. The 
external substance of the brain is of a dark- 
er colour than the internal, and surrounds 
the medullary substance, as the bark does 
the tree ; hence it is termed cortical. See 
also Kidney. 

Cortusa. The plant self-heal ; bear's 
ear ; sanicle. It is expectorant. 

Coru cANAnicA. A quince-like tree of 
Malabar; it is antydysenteric. 

CORYLUS. (Derivation uncertain ; ac- 
cording to some, from xetgwt, a walnut.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linn xan system. Class, Monxeia. Or- 
der, Polyandria. 

2. The pharmacopccial name of the ha- 
zel-tree. The nuts of this tree are much 
eaten in this country; they are hard of 
digestion, and often pass the bowels very 
little altered ; if. however, they are well 
chewed, they give out a nutritious oil. An 
oii is also obtained from the wood of this 
trte, Corylus amettana of Linnaeus :— sti- 
puHs ovatis, obtusis, which is efficaciors 
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against the tooth-ach, and is said to kill 
worms. 

Corylus avellana. The hazel-nnt 
tree. See Corylus. 

Coryphe. (Kogu9».) The vertex of the 
head. The inner parts of the nails. 

COflYZA. ( Coryza, x-agu^tt -. from xa^*, 
the head, and £so>, to boil.) An increased 
discharge of mucus from the no»e. See 
Catarrh. 

Coryza catabbhalis. A catarrh from 
cold. 

Coryza febricosa. A catarrh with 
fever. 

CORYZA PHLEGMATORRHAGIA. A Ca- 

tarrh, with much discharge of mucus. 

Cortza purclenta. A catarrh, with 
discharge of matter. 

Cobtza variolosa. A catarrh accom- 
panying small-pox. 

Couyza virulenta. A catarrh, with 
discharge of acrid mucus. 

Cobculia. The grains of kermes. 

COSMETIC. A term applied to reme- 
dies against blotches and freckles. 

Cosmos. Rythmus. A regular series. 
In Hippocrates it is the order and series of 
bril ical days. 

Cossis. Cossi. A worm that breeds in 
wood ; also a little tubercle in the face, 
like the head of a worm. 

Cossum. A malignant ulcer of the nose 
mentioned by Paracelsus. 

COSTA. {A custodiendo ,- because the 
ribs surround and defend the vital parts.) 
A rib. The ribs are four-and-twenty in 
number, twelve on each side of the thorax. 
See Ribs. 

Costa pulmonaria. Costa herba. A 
name of the herb hawkweed. 

Costo-hyqidects. (From costa, a rib, 
and hyoideus, belonging to the hyoidal 
bone.) A muscle so named from its origin 
and insertion. See Omo-hi/oideus. 

COSTUS. (From kasta, Arabian.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Monandria- Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

Costus amarus. See Costus arabicus. 

Costus arabicus. Costus indicus, ama- 
rus, dirfcis, orientalis. Sweet and bitter 
costus. The root of this tree, Costus arabi- 
cus of Linnjeus, possesses bitter and aro- 
matic virtues, and is considersd as a good 
stomachic. Formerly there were two 
other specie:-, the bitter and sweet, distin- 
guished for use. At present, the Arabic 
only is known, and that is seldom employ- 
ed. It is, however, said to be stomachic, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic. 

Costus cohticosus. The canellaalba. 

Costus hortorum minob. The agera- 
tum. 

Costus >k;ra. The artichoke, 

CofiTTLt. (KoTtMx, the name of an old 
measure ) The socket of the hip-bone. 



Cotaroniuh. A word coined by Par*. 
celsns, implying a liquor into which all 
bodies, and even their elements, may be 
dissolved. 

Cotis. (From xot7», the head.) The 
back part of the head ; sometimes the hol- 
low of the neck. 

Cotula fcetida. (Cotula, dim. of cos, a 
whetstone, from the resemblance of its 
leaves to a whetstone ; or from k£\k», a hol- 
low.) Chamxmelum foetidum. Mayweed. 
Stinking camomile This plant, Anlhemis 
cotula of Linnoeus : — receptacvlis conicis, 
paieis sataceis, seminibus nudis, has a very 
disagreeable smell ; the leaves, a strong, 
acrid, bitterish taste ; the flowers, however, 
are almost insipid. It is said to have been 
useful in hysterical affections, but is very 
seldom employed. 

COTYLOID CAVITY. (Cotyloides; 

from kvtvav, 'he name of an old measure, 
and mAc, resemblance.) The acetabulum. 
See innominatum os. 

Cotyloides. See Cotyloid cavity. 

COUCHING. A surgical operation that 
consists in removing the opaque lens out of 
the axis of vision, by means of a needle, con- 
structed for the purpose. There are two 
couching needles, which now seem to be 
preferred to all others; the one used by 
Mr. Hey, and that employed by Professor 
Scarpa. 

Couch-grass. See Gramen caninvm. 

COUGH. Tussis. A sonorous concus- 
sion of the thorax, produced by the sudden 
expulsion of the inspired air. 

Coum. The meadow-saffron. 

COUNTER OPENING. Contra-apertu. 
ra. An opening made in any part of an 
abscess opposite to one already in it. This 
is often done in order to afford a readier 
egress to the collected pus. 

Coup de soleil. An erysipelas from a 
scorching sun. 

Courap. (Indian.) A distemper very 
common in Java, and other parts of the 
East-Indies, where there is a perpetual itch- 
ing and discharge of matter. It is a herpes 
on the axilla, groins, breast, and face. 

Courbaril. The tree which produces 
the gum anime. See Anime. 

Courondi. An evergreen tree of India, 
said to be antidysenteric. 

Couroy moelli. A shrub of India, said 
to be antivenomous. 

Couscos. An African food, much used 
about the river Senegal. It is a compo.-i 
tion of the flower of millet, with some flesh, 
and what is there called lalo. 

Co-whage. See Dolichos. 

Co7v-itch. See Dolichos. 

COWPER'S GLANDS. (Coivpeii glan- 
dule ; named from Cowper, who first de- 
scribed them.) Three large muciparous 
glands of the male, two of which are situ 
ated before the prostate gland under th. 
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»cccleralor muscles of the urine, and the 
third more forward, before the bulb of the 
Irethra. They excrete a fluid, similar to 
thai of die prostate gland, during the ve- 
il orgasm. 

Cmvrr.jii OLAWD0UB, See Cv&per** 
glanda. 

Covolam. The Criii.cvti ntarmeloB of 
Linnaeus, whose fruit is astringent whilst 
Dllripe . hut when ripe, of a delicious taste. 

1 nr bark of the |tree strengthens the sto< 

niac.ii, and relieves hypochondriac lan- 
guor.-,. 

COXA. The ischium is sometimes so 
called, and sometimes the os coccygia. 

Coxi.vdix. (From coxa, the hip.) The 
ischium ; the hip-joint. 

CRABLOUSE. A species of pediculus 
which infests the axiliscaud pudenda:. 

Chau-vaws. A name in Jamaica i'm- a 
knul of nicer on the soles of the feet, with 
callous lips, so hard that it is difficult to cut 
them. 

CRAMBE. (Kg«/uC», the name given by 
Dioscondes, Galen, and others, to the c;.b- 
bagc ; the derivation is uncertain.) The 
name of a genus oi plants in the Linnaean 
system. Class, Tetradynamia, Order, Si- 
Uculosa. Gabbag . 

Crahbe (uhitima. The systematic 
name for the Bea-coal See ika-coal. 

CRAMP. (From krempen, to con- 
tract. Germ.) A spasm oi a muscle or 
muscles. 

CranesbiUt bloody. See Geranium san- 
g milium 

CRANIUM. {Kguviov, quasi tut^tnov, from 
**§*, the head.) The scull, or superior part 
ot the head. (See Caput. 

CitAMTKiu.s. (From x.£*mo>, to perform.) 
A name given to the sapient ix denies and 
niol ires, horn their oHice of masticating 
the food. 

CRAPULA. ( Kp*i7rv\x.) A surfeit; 
drunkenness. 

CRASIS. ( From H»e«yw(Ai, to mix.) Mix- 
ture. A term ippiied to the humours of 
the body, when there is such an admix- 
ture ot their principles as to constitute a 
■ state: hence, in dropsies, scurvy, 
crasis, or healtiw mixture of the 
principles of the blood, s destroyed. 

(lit vsi'kdov (KgatcWbirf, the hem of a 

ga ment ; from *&*/*#», to hang down.) A 

relaxation of the uvula, when it hangs down 

in ,i thin, long membrane, like the hem of 

ment. 

CRASSAMENTUM. (F,om craseut, 
thick ) Se< lltood. 

CnAfi in. (From crassus, thick: so 
iviui d from 'he thickness of its leaves.) 
.tssa. 

CRATiEGUS. (From x$*7:c, strength: 
so Called from the strength and hardness of 
its wood.) The wild service-tree, whose 
virtues au- astringent. 

' 'imtm i;i.a. (From crates, a hurdle.) 



The bars or grate which covers the ash- 
hole in achymicai furnace. 

Cream of turlar. See Supertariras pd- 
taaM 

CREMASTER. (From k^m/mm, to sus- 
|>eud.) A muscle of the testicle, by which 
it is suspended, and drawn up and com- 
i, in the act of c non. 1 arises 
from Poupar.'s ligament, passes over the 
spermatic cord, and is lost in the cellular 
membrane of the scrotum, covering the 
testicles. 

Chemjtps. (From xg f*vof, a precipice, or 
shelving plac .) The lips of an ulcer is so 
called Al o i he labium pudendi. 

CREMOR. C earn. Any substance 
le lop, and skimmed off. 

CREPITUS. (Fi >m crepo, to make a 
"°u»*0 A puff or li( le noi^e : the crack- 
hug made by the joints when there is a de- 
lect of synovia. 

Crepitus lupi. See Bovista. 

Cress water. See Nasturtium aquaticum, 

CREl'A PILEPARATA. Prepared 

chalk is a carbonate of lime, and possesses 
antacid qualities : it is exhibited in form 
of electuary, m.xture, or bolus, in pyrosis, 
cardialgia, acidities of the prima: viae, rha- 
chitis, crusta lactea, &c. and is an antidote 
against white arsenic. See Carbonas cat- 
cis. 

Cretaceous acid. See Carbonic acid. 

Crete, dittany of. See Dictamnus creticus. 

CRIMRh-'ORvilS. (From cribrum, a 
sieve, and forma, likeness ; because it is 
perforated tike a sieve.) See Ethmoid 
bone. 

CRICO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which are attached 
to the cricoid cartilage. 

CRICO-ARYTANfOIDEUS LATERA- 
LIS. Cricolateri-arithenoidien of Dumas, 
A muscle of the glottis, that opens the 
rima by pulling the ligaments from each 
other. 

CRICO. ARYTvENOIDEUS POSTICUS. 
Crico creii arithenoidien of Dumas. A mus- 
cle of the glottis, that opens the rima glot- 
tidis a little, and by pulling back the ary- 
tenoid cartilage, stretches the ligament so 
as to make it tense. 

Chico-jphauvngkus. See Constrictor pha- 
ryngis inferior. 

* CRICO-THYROIDEUS. Crieo-tkyroidien 
of Dumas. The last of the second layer of 
muscles between ;he os hyoides and trunk, 
that pulls fo -wards and depresses the thy- 
roid cartilage, or elevates and draws back- 
wards the cricoid cartilage. 

CRICOIDES. (Fromx.wjr, a ring, and 
«JV, resemblance.) Around ring like car- 
tilage of the larynx is called the cricoid. 
See Le 

Chxhnodes. (From nf>tuv:t, bran.) A 
term applied to urine, which deposits a 
sediment like bran. 

Crinatcs. (Fromx/wer, the lilv ) A term 
«1 l 
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eiven to a suffumigation mentioned by P. ally to happen, are the third, fifth, seventh, 
!Lrin*ta, composed chiefly of the roots of ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, 



lilies. 

Ciunis. The hair. See Capillus. 
Crinomyron. (From ipivov, a lily, and 
pufiot, ointment.) An ointment composed 
chiefly of lilies. 

CRINODES (From crinis, the hair.) 
Comedones. Collections of a sebaceous fluid 
in tiie cutaneous follicles upon the face 
and breast, which appear like black spots, 
and when pressed out, look like small 
worms, or, as they are commonly called, 
maggots. 

Criogenes. An epithet for certain 
troches, mentioned by P. ^gineta, and 
which he commends for cleansing sordid 
ulcers. 

Ckipsohchis. (From H-puifloc, to conceal, 
and ofX'U a testicle.) Having the testicle 
conceded, or which is not yet descended 
into the scrotum. 

CRISIS. (From x/>iv», to judge.) The 
judgmeni. The sudden change of symp- 
toms in acute diseases, from which the re- 
covery or death is prognosticated or 
judged of. 

Crispatura. (From cm/w, to curl ) A 
spasmodic contraction, or curling of the 
membranes and fibres. 

CRISTA. {Quasi eerista ; from nt/uti, 
a horn, or carista : from «*/>*, the head, as 
being on the top of the head.) Any thing 
which has the appearance of a crest or 
comb upon the head of a cock, as cri-ta 
clitoridis, the nympha. Also a tubercle 
about, the anus ; so called from its form. 

CRISTA GALLI. An eminence of the 
ethmoid bone, so called from its resem- 
blance to a cock's comb. See Ethmoid 
bone. 

Crithamujt. See Crithmum. 
Crituerion. (From >tf,iva>, to judge.) 
The same as crisis. 

Ciuthe. (K/>j9».) Barley. A stye or 
tumour on the eyelid, in the shape and of 
the size of a barley-corn. 

CRITHMUM. (From itptm, to secrete; 
«o named from its supposed virtues in pro- 
moting a discharge of the urine and menses.) 
Samphire, or sea-fennel. 

Cbithodbs. (From «■(&», barley, and 
s*Toc, resemblance.) Resembling a barley- 
corn. It is applied to small protuber- 
ances 

CRITICAL. Determining the event of 
a disease. Many physicians have been of 
opinion, that there is something in the na- 
ture of fevers which generally determines 
them to be of a certain duration ; and, 
therefore, that their terminations, whether 
salutary or fatal, happen at certain periods 
of the disease, rather than at others. These 
periods, which were carefully marked by 
Hippocrates, are called critical days. The 
critical days, or those on which we suppose 
the termination of continued levers especi- 



and twentieth 

Chocidixis. (From xpo*«f(£a>, to gather 
wool.) Flocilatio. A fatal symptom in 
some diseases, where the patient gathers 
up the bed-clothes, and seems to pick up 
substances from them. 

Crocinum. (From x/>oxcr, saffron.) Oil 
of saffron, or a mixture of oil, myrrh and 
saffron. 

Ckocoues. (From x/ioxsc, saffron ; so 
called from the quantity of saffron they 
contain.) A name of some old troches. j 

Ciiocomagma. (From x/icxoc, saffron, and 
luuy/mx, the thick oil or dregs ) A troch 
made of oil of saffron and spices. 

CROCUS. (K/JoxocofTheophrastus.) The 
story of the young Crocus, turned into this 
flower, may be seen in the fourth book of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. Some derive this 
name from Kputot, or xgoxc, a thread ; whence 
the stamens of flowers are called x$oxo*f«, 
Others, again, derive it from Conscus, a 
city and mountain of Cihcia, and others 
from crokin. Chald.) Saffron. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Triandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Saffron. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the pre- 
pared stigmata of the Crocus sativus of Lin- 
naeus : — spatha univalvi radicali, corolli tubo 
longissimo. Saffron has a powerful, pene- 
trating, diffusive smell, and a warm, pun- 
gent, bitterish taste. Many virtues were 
formerly attributed to this medicine, but 
little confidence is now placed in it. The 
Edinburgh College directs a tincture, and 
that of London a syrup of this drug. 

3. A term given by the older chymists 
to several preparations of metallic sub- 
stances, from their resemblance : thus, cro- 
cus martis, crocus veneris. 

Citocus antimonii. Crocus metallorum. 
This preparation is a sulphurated oxyd of 
antimony, and therefore called oxi/dum sti- 
bii sulphuretum in the new chymical no- 
menclature. It possesses emetic and dras- 
tic cathartic powers, producing a violent 
diaphoresis afterwards. 

Crocus Germanicus. See Carthamus. 

Crocus Iniiicus. See Curcuma. 

Crocus martis. Green vitriol exposed 
to fire till red. 

Crocus metallorum. See Crocus atiti- 
monii, 

Ckocus officinalis. See Crocus. 

Crocus saracenicus. See Carthamus. 

Crocus sativus. See Croats. 

Cnocus veneris. Copper calcined to 
a red powder. 

CiiosiMroN. (Tlapn to t* Kopct; y.vuv, be- 
cause it makes the eyes wink.) An onion. 

Crommyoxyreoma. (From Hpopftuov, an 
on. on, and ofi/c, acid, and py>yw(Ai, to break 
out.) An acid eructation accompanied 
with a taste resembling onions. 
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Chotaphica aiiteria. The tendon of 
the temporal muscle. 

Crotaphites. {Crotaphites, sc. mus- 
culus ,- from xpflcKpet, the temple.) See 
Temporalis. 

Crotaphium. (From npfltm, to pulsate; 
so named from the pulsation which in the 
temples is eminently discernible.) Cro- 
taphos. Crotciphus. A pain in the temples. 
CnoTAPHos See Crotaphium. 
Crotaphtjs. See Crotaphium. 
CROTCHET. A curved instrument 
with a sharp hook to extract the foetus. 
CROTON. (From xpiltu, to beat.) 
1. An insect called a tick, from the noise 
it makes by beating its head against wood. 
2 A name of the ricinus or castor-oil- 
berry, from its likeness to a tick. 

3. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Monoecia. Order, 
Monadelphia. 

Choton benzoe. Gum-Benjamin was 
formerly so called. 

Croton cascahill;e. . The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the Cas- 
Carillabark. See Cascarilla. 

Croton laccifkuum. The systematic 
name of the plant upon which gum-lac is 
deposited. 

Choton tiglicm. The tree which af- 
fords the pavaua wood and tiglii seeds. 
See Lignum pavaute, and Tiglia grana. 

Ciiotos tinctorium. The systematic 
name of the lacmus plant. See Jlezctta 
cxrulea. 

Crotone. (From j^o7gv, the tick.) A 
fungus on trees produced by an insect like 
a tick; and by metaphor applied to tu- 
mours and small fungous excrescences on 
the periosteum. 

Croup. See Cwanche. 
Crousis. (From *««&•, to beat, or pul- 
sate.) Pulsation. 

Crotsmata. (From Kfuce, to pulsate.) 
Rheums ordefluxions from the head. 
Crowfoot. See Ranunculus, 
Crowfoot cranesbill. See Geranium batra- 
chionrs. 

CRUCIAL. Some parts of the body 
arc so called when they cross one another, 
as the crucial ligaments of the thij 

Cm c i u.is. Cross-like. Mugweed or 
crosKwort. 

CRUCIBLE. (Cruribulnm from emtio, 
to torment; so named, because, in tlie 
language of old cbymists, metals are tor- 
mented in it, and tortured, to yield up 
their powers and virtues.) A chemical ves- 
sel made mostly of earth to bear the great- 
est heat. They are of various shapes and 
composition. 

Cruditas. (From cruilus, raw.) It is 
applied to undigested substances in the 
stomach and humours in the body unpre- 
pared for concoction. 

CamnoV (From xpiooc, a torrent.) A 



medicine mentioned by JEtius, and named 
from the violence of its operation as a 
diuretic. 

CRUOIt. The red part of the blood. 
See Blood. 

CRURA. The plural of crux, a leg or 
root; applied to some parts of the body, 
from their resemblance to a leg or root: 
thus, crura cerebri, crura ctrebelli, the crura 
of the diaphragm, &c. &c. 

Crura clitohidis. See Clitoris. 

Crura metiullje oblongata. The roots 
of the medulla oblongata. 

CRURjEUS (From crus, a leg; so 
named, because it covers almost the whole 
fbreside of the upper part of the leg, 
or thigh.) Cruralis. A muscle of the leg, 
situated on the forepart of the thigh. It 
arises, fleshy, from between the two tro- 
chanters of the os femoris, but nearer the 
lesser, firmly adhering to most of the fore- 
part of the os femoris ; and is inserted, 
tendinous, into the upper part of the pa- 
tella, behind the rectus. Its use is to assist 
the vasti and rectus muscles in the exten- 
sion of the leg. 

CRURAL. Belonging to the crus, leg, 
or lower extremity. 

CRURAL HERNIA. Femoral hernia; 
A tumour under the groin, and in the upper 
part of the thigh, arising from a profusion 
of part of an abdominal viscus under Pou- 
part's ligament. See Hernia cruralis. 
. Crura tis. See Cruraus. 

Cruta. A shell ; a scab; the scum or 
surface of a fluid. 

CRUSTA LACTEA. A disease that 
mostly attacks some part of the face of 
infants at the breast. It is known by an 
eruption of broad pustules, full of a glu- 
tinous liquor, whxh form white scabs when 
they are ruptured. It is cured by mineral 
alteratives. 

Crista vili.OSA. The inner coat of the 
stomach and intestines has been so called. 

Cristula. (Dim. of crusta, a shell.) 
An ecchymosis or discoloration of the flesh 
from a bruise, where the skin is entire and 
covers it over like a shell. 

CRUSTUMrwATUsr. (From Crustuminum, 
a town where they grew.) 

1. A kind of Catherine pear. 

2. A rob or electuary made of this pear 
and apples boiled up with honey. 

Cbtmodes. (From tcpuoc, cold.) An 
epithet for a fever, wherein the external 
parts are cold. 

Crtpsorcius. (From spwPioi, to conceai, 
and o^<f, a testicle.) When the testicles 
are h>d in the belly, or have not descended 
into the scrotum. 

CRY PT.E. ( From xgi/ara, to hide. ) The 
little rounded appearances at the end of the 
small arteries of the cortical substance of 
the kidneys, that appear as if formed bv 
the artery being convoluted upon itself. 
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Cryptoptica ischuria, A suppression 
<rf urine from a retraction of die penis 
within the body. 

Crysorchis. (Kpvtropxtts.) A retraction 
or retrocession of one of the testicles, the 
same as crypsorchis. 

Cristalli. Eruptions about the size 
of a lupine, white and transparent, which 
sometimes break out ail over the body. 
They are also called Crystalline, and bj 
the Italians Taroli. They are probably 
the pemphigus of modern writers. 

CRYSTALLINE LENS. (Letts crys- 
tallina — crystattina, from its crystat-lik* ap- 
pearance-.) A lentiform pellucid part of the 
eye, enclosed in amenibranous capsule, call- 
ed the capsule ot the crystalline lens, and 
situated in a peculiar depression in the 
anterior part of the vitreous humour. Its 
use is to transmit and refract the locus of 
tin rays of light to the vitreous humour. 

Crystalltnum. (From npu?akho; t a 
chrystal , so called from its transparency.) 
White arsenic. 

CRYSTALLIZATION. (From crystal- 
lus, a chrystal.) Crystallizutio. A property 
by winch crystallizable bodies tend to as- 
sume a regular form, when placed in cir- 
cumstances favourable to thatparticular dis- 
position of their particles. Almost all mi- 
nerals possess this property, but it is most 
eminent in saline substances. The circum- 
stances which are favourable to the crys- 
tallization of salts, and without which it 
cannot take place, are two. 1. Their par- 
ticles must be divided and separated by a 
fluid, in order that the corresponding faces 
of those particles may meet and unite. 
2. In order that this union may take place, 
the fluid which separates the integrant 
parts of the salt must be gradually carried 
olf, so that it may no longer divide them. 

Crystallus. (From x.pucc, cold, and 
s*hku>, to contract : i. e. contracted by cold 
into ice.) Chrystal. The ancients supposed 
that chrystals were water intensely frozen. 
It also means an eruption over the body 
of white transparent pustules. See Crys- 
talli. 

Ctedones. (From kIv^uv, a rake.) The 
fibres are so called from their pectinated 
course. 

Cteis. (Kthc. ) A comb or rake. Ctenes, 
in the plural number, implies those teeth 
which are called incisores, from their like- 
ness to a rake. 

Cubebk. (From cubabah, Arab ) Piper 
caudatum. Qtmamus. Cubebs. The dried 
berries of the Piper cubeba of Linnxus : — 
foliis oblir/ue ovatis, sett oblong-is venosis acu- 
tis, spica solitaria pedunculata oppositifolio, 
fructibus pedicellatis. They are of an ash- 
brown colour, generally wrinkled, and re- 
sembling pepper, but furnished each with a 
slender stalk. They are a warm spice, of a 
pleasant smell, and moderately pungent 



tastr. ; imported from Java; and ma; 
exhibited in all cases where warm spicy 
medicines are indicated, but they are infe- 
rior to pepper. 

Cubebs. See Cnbecc. 

CUBi'l AL ARTERY. Arteria cubitalis, 
Arteria ulnar is. A branch or the brachial 
that proceeds in the lore-arm, and gives 
off the recurrent and inter-osseals, and 
forms the palmary arch, from which arise 
brandies going to the fingers, called digi- 
tals. 

Cubital nerve. J\'ervua cubitalis. Ner- 
vus ulnaris. It arises from the brachial 
plexus, and proceeds along the ulna. 

Cubitalis musculus. An extensor mus- 
cle of the fingers. 

Cubitjkus externus. An extensor mus. 
cle of the fingers. 

Cubitaus otehsus. A flexor muscle 
of the fingers. 

Cubiti profunda vena. A vein of the 
arm. 

CUBITUS. (From cubo, to Le down ; 
because the ancients used to lie down on 
that part at their meals.) The fore-arm, 
or that part between the bend of the arm, 
including the elbow and wrist. 

CUBOIDES OS. (From *t£oc, a cube or 
die, and siJoc, likeness.) A tarsal bone of 
the foot, so called from its resemblance. 

Click ow flower. See Cardamine. 

Cucullaris. {Cucullaris sc. musculus,- 
from cucullus, a hood : so named, because 
it is shaped like a hood.) See Trapezius. 

Cucullus. 'A hood. An odoriferous 
cap for the head. 

Cucumber. See Cucumis. 

Cucumber, bitter. See Colocynthis. 

Cucumber, squirting. See Cucumis agres- 
tis. 

Cucumber, -wild. See Cucumus agreetis. 

CUCUMIS. (Shtasi curvimeres, from 
their curvature. The cucumber. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Monoecia. Order, 
Syngenesia. The cucumber. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the gar- 
den cucumber, Cucumis sativus of Lin- 
na:us : — foliorum angulis rectis ,- pomis ob- 
longis scubns. It is cooling and aperient, 
but very apt to disagree with bilious sto- 
machs. It should always be eaten with 
pepper and oil. The seeds were formerly 
used medicinally. 

CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. Cucumis asini- 
nus. Cucumis sylvestris Elaterium qffici- 
narum. Boubalios. Guarerba orba. Wild or 
squirting cucumber. Momordica elaterium 
of Linnaeus : — pomis hispidus cirrhis nullis. 
1 The dried juice of this plant is the eiaterium 
of the shops. It has neither smell nor 
taste, and is the most powerful cathartic 
in the whole materia medica. Its efficacy 
in dropsies is said to be considerable; it, 
however, requires great caution in the ex ■ 
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kibition. From the eighth to the half of a 
gram should be given at firs), and repealed 
at propel internals until it operates. 

mi, asimnus. See Cucumia aprea- 
lis. A 

Octuaiii coloctnthis. The systema- 
ne for the officinal bitter apple. See 
Votocynthk. 

Ci'c i mis mklo. The systematic name 
of th - melon plant. Set Mdo. 

Ci i mis sativus. Tin systematic name 
of the cucumber plant. See Cucumia. 

Cecums syi.vEsrms. See Cucumia 
dgreatia. 

Cvcvr»A. A hood. An odoriferous 
cap for the head composed of aromatic 
drags. 

CUCURBITA. (A curvitate, according 
to Scaliger; the first syllable being dou- 
bled, as in cacula,poptUua, &x ) 

1. The name ot a genuv of plants in the 
Linnsan system. Class, Monoecia. Order, 
Syngeneaien The pumpion. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
mon pumpion or gourd. The seeds of this 
plant, Cucurbita pepo ; foliia lobutia, pomia 
lievibus, are u,ed indifferently vvilh those 
of the Cucurbita lagennria ; foliia aubangu- 
laiia, tomentoaia, bttsi subtua biglanduloaia ; 
pomu lignoaia. They contain a large pro- 
por'ici of oil, which may be made into 
emulsions; but is superceded by that of 
sweet almonds. 

3. A chymical distilling vessel shaped 
like a gourd. 

Cucuriuta citudllus. The systematic 
name of the water-melon plant. See Citrul- 
fua. 

Cucciibita laoenaria. The systema- 
tic in ne of the bottle-gourd plant. See 
Cucurbita. 

1 ucliibita pepo* The systematic nime 
of the common pumpion. See Cucurbita. 

Cucurbitinus. A species ot worm, so 
called from its resemblance to the seed of 
the gourd. See Txnia. 

CUCUUB1TULA. (A diminitite of cu- 
curbita, a gourd ; so called from its shape.) 
A cupping-glass. 

CUCURBITULA CRUENTA. A cup- 
ping glass with ' scarification to procure 
blood. 

CUCURB1TULA CUM FERRO. A 
cupping-glass with scarification to draw 
out blood. 

CUCUHB1TULA SICCA. A cupping- 
glass without scarification. 

Ouema. (From wi», to carry in the 
womb) The conception, or rather, as 
Hippocrates signifies by this word, when 
the complete rudiments of the foetus are 
formed. 

Cvlbicio. A sort of stranguary, or 
rather heat of urine. 

Cu l.i la wan cortex. Cullitlawan. Cor- 
ttx caryophylloidcs. 'Ilie lurk, of the Lau- 
'•uj eulttar.-an of LiniMeus -.—foliia tripli- 
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nerviia oppoaitia. It very much resembles 
cinnamon in appearance and properties. 

CULINARY. (Culimiriua, from culina, 
a kitchen.) Any thing belonging to the 
kitchen, as culinary salt, culinary herbs. 

CULTF.R. (Fromco/o, to cultivate.) A 
knife or shear. The third lobe of the liver 
is so called from it., resemblance. 

Culus. (From xkaoc.) The / anus or 
fundament. 

Cumamus. See Cubebcs. 

Cumin seeda. See Cuminum. 

CUMINU.M. (From nvot, to bring forth ; 
because it was f-aid to cure sterility.) C#» 
minum. Faniculum orientate. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
I^innaean system. Class, Hrptandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. The cumin plant. 

2. The pharmacopoei.il name of the Cu- 
minum cy minum of Lmnxus. A native of 
Egypt and Ethiopia, but cultivated in Sicily 
and Malti, from whence it is brought to us. 
The seeds of cumin which are the only 
part of the plant in use, have a biiteri-.li 
taste, accompanied with an aromatic fla- 
vour, but not agreeable. They are gene- 
rally preferred to other seed.- for external 
use in discussing indolent tumours, as the 
encysted scrophulous, &c. and give name 
both to a plaster and cataplasm in the 
pharm icopoeias. 

Cuminum jethiopicum. A name for the 
amrni verum. 

Cuminum cyminum. The systematic 
nam;- of die cumin plant. See Cuminum. 

Cuxkalis sutuha. The suture by which 
the os spheffaides is joined to t I-.e os frontis. 

CUNEIFORM. (Cuveiformia ; from cu- 
neua, a wedge, and forma, likeness.) Some 
parts of the body are so called, being 
shaped or fixed in, like a wedge : such are 
the sphxnoid bone, and some bones of the 
wrist and tarsus. 

Cuneolus. (From cuneo, to wedge.) A 
crooked tent to put into a fistula. 

CUPEL. {Kubpd, German.) Copella. 
Catellus cinereus. Cintrtuim. Patella doci- 
muatica. Testa probatrix emploratiix, oe 
domicaatica. A chymical instrument, which 
suffers the baser metals to pass through it, 
when exposed to heat, and retains the 
pure meial. This process is termed cupel- 
lation. 

CUPELLATION. (From kuppel, Ger- 
man.) The purifying of perfect metals by 
means of an addition of iead, which at a 
due heat becomes vitrified and promotes 
the vitrification and calcination of such 
imperfect metals as may be in the mixture, 
so that these last are carried off' in the fusi- 
ble glass thai is formed, and the perfect 
metals air left nearly pure. The name of 
this operation is taken from the vessels 
made use of, which are called cupels. 

Cophos. (Ki/<fK;,\) Light, when applied to 
aliments, imports their being easily digest- 
ed ; when to distempers, that they are mild. 
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CUPRESSUS. (So callgd, ana 't* kuuv 
irttanMif t«c aMgifxov&s, because it produces 
equal branches.) Cypress. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Moncecia. Order, 
Monadelphia. The cypress-tree. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the Cu- 
pressus sempervirens of Linnaeus : — foliis im- 
bricatis squamis quadrangulin ; caiied aiso 
cyparissus- Every part of the plant abounds 
with a bitter, aromatic, terebinlhinale fluid ; 
and is said to be the remedy against mter- 
mittents. Its wood is extremely durable, 
and constitutes the cases of Egyptian mum- 
mies. 

Cupressus sempervirens. The sys- 
tematic name of the cupressus of the shops. 
See Cupressus. 

CUPRI AMMONIATI AQ.UA. Aqua sap- 

pharina. " Take of lime water, one pint ; 
sal ammoniac, one drachm ; let them stand 
together in a copper vessel until the am- 
monia is saturated." 

Cupri rctbigo. Verdigris or rust of 
copper. 

CUPRUM. (Quasi <es Cyprium : so call- 
ed from the island of Cyprus, whence it 
was formerly brought.) See Copper. 

CUPRUM AMMONIACALE. Cuprum 
ammomacum. Blue vitriol and prepared 
ammonia. An ammoniacal sulphat of cop- 
per. 

Cuprum: vitrio latum. 



See Sulphas 
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Cura avenacea. A decoction of oats 
and succory roots, in which a little nitre 
and sugar were dissolved, was formerly 
used in fevers, and was thus named. 

Curcas. The Barbadoes nut ; a drastic 
purge. 

Curculio. (From karkarah. Heb.) 
The throat ; the aspera arteria. 

Cupcum. The large celandine; deob- 
struent. 

CURCUMA. (From the Arabic curcum, 
or her cum.) Turmeric. 

1. The name of a genus of plants m the 
Linnsean system. Class, Monandria. Or- 
der, JMonogynio.. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the tur- 
meric-tree. Curcuma longa of Linnaeus: — 

foliis lanceolatis ; nervis lateralibus nume- 
rossimis ; called also, Crocus Indicus. Terra 
marita. Canuacorus radice croceo. Curcu- 
ma longa. Curcuma rotunda. Mayeila. 
Kua kaha by the Indians. The Arabians 
call every root of a saffron colour by the 
name of curcim. The root of this plant is 
imported here in its dried state from the 
East Indies, in various forms. Externally 
it is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, solid, 
ponderous, and the inner substance of a 
deep saffron or gold colour : its odour is 
somewhat fragrant ; to the taste it is bit- 
terish, slightly acrid, exciting a moderate 
degree of warmth in the mouth, and on 
being chewed it tinges the saliva yellow. 



It is an ingredient in the composition of 
Curry powder, is valuable as a dyeing drug, 
and furnishes a chymical test of the pre- 
sence of uncombined alkalies. It is now 
very seldom used medicinally, but retains 
a place in our pharmacopoeias. 

Curcuma long a. The turmeric plant 
See Curcuma. 

Curcuma rotunda, See Curcuma. 

CURMl. (From x.igue, to mix.) Ale. 
A drink made of bariey, according to Dios- 
corides. 

Currants. See Ribes. 

Cursuma. Curtuma. The Ranunculus 
jicaria of Linnaeus. 

Curvator cocctgis. A muscle bending 
the coccyx. 

Cursuta. (Corrupted from cassuta, ka- 
suth, Aral.) The root of the Genliana pur- 
purea of Linnaeus. 

CUSCUTA. (According to Linnaeus, a 
corruption from the Greek Kari/lm, or K*- 
fula.;, which is from the Arabic Cliessuth, or 
Chasuth.) Dodder. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaein system. Class, Tetrandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. < 

2. The pharmacojjoei d name of dodder 
of thyme. See F.pithymum. 

Cuscuta epithtmcm. The systematic 
name of dodder of thyme. See Epithy- 
mum. 

Cuscuta europea. The systematic 
name of a species of doader of thyme. See 
Epithymum. 

CUSPIDATUS. (From cuspis, a point.) 
See Teeth. 

CUSPARIA. The general name given 
by Messrs. Humboldt and Boupland to the 
tree from which we obtain the Auguslura 
bark. See Augus'.ura. 

Cuspis. (From caspa, Chald. a shell, or 
bone, with which spears were formerly 
pointed.) The glans penis was so called, 
from its likeness to the point of a spear. 
Also a bandage. 

Custos ocui.r. An instrument to fix the 
eye during an operation. 

Cutambuli. (From cutis, the skin.) Cu- 
taneous worms; scorbutic itching. 

Cutanevs musculus. The platysroa 
myoides. 

CUTANEOUS. (From cutis, the skin.) 
Belonging to the skin. 

CUTICLE. (Cuticula, dim. of cutis, the 
skin.) Epidermis. Scarf-skin. A thin, 
pellucid, insensible membrane, of a while 
colour, that covers and defends the true 
skin, with which it is connected by the 
hairs, exhaling and inhaling vessels, and the 
rete mucosum. 

CUTIS. Derma. The true skin. A 
thick, fibrous, vascular, and nervous mem- 
brane, that covers the whole external sur- 
face of the body, and is the situation of the 
organ of touch, exhalation, and inhalation. 

CUTIS ANSERINA. {Jinserina .- from 
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a goose.) The rough state the skin 
is sometimes thrown into from the action of 
cold, or other cause, in which it looks like 
the skin ot the goose. 

CUTIS VERA. The true skin under 
the cuticle. 

Cyakus. (Kuavoc, cxrtilean, or sky-blue ; 
so called from its colour.) Blue-bottle. 
Corn-flower. The flowers of this plant, 
Centaurta cyanus of Linnxus : — calycibus 
terratis ; foliis linearibus, integerrimis, in- 
fimin dentatis, were formerly in frequent 
u>c; hut their antiphlogistic, antispasmo- 
dic, cordial, aperient, diuretic, and other 
properties are now, with great propriety, 
forgotten. 

Ctah. (From x.ta>, to pour out.) The lip 
of a vessel. The eye ot a needle ; and the 
orifice of the internal ear, from its likeness 
to the eye of a needle. 

Cyasma. Spots on the skin of pregnant 
women. 

Ctathibcus. (From xt/aflac, a cup.) The 
hollow part of a probe, formed in the shape 
of a small spoon, as an ear-picker. 

Cyjutos. See Cubitus. 

Cybitum. See Cubitus. 

Cybitus. See Cubitus. 

Cyboides. See Cuboides. 

Cyceum. From xuxota, to mix.) Cyceun. 
A mixture of the con-i->tence of pap. 

Cycima. (From xt/iwa, to mix.) So call- 
ed from the mixture of the ore with lead, 
by which litharge is made. 

CYCLAMEN! (From xuxxsc, circular; 
either on account of the round form of the 
leaves, or of the roots.) Cyclamen. 

1 The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnzan sj stem. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, JHonotfynia. 

2. The pharmacopxial name of the sow- 
bread. See Arthanita 

Cyclamen EuROPXTJh. The systematic 
name of the sow-bread. See Arthanita, 

Cyc users. (From xwcaoj, a circle.) An 
instrument in the form of a half moon, for- 
merly used tor scraping rotten bones. 

Cyclismvs. (From x.vk/.c,(, a circle.) A 
lozenge. 

Cyclophohia. (From kukkcc, a circle, 
fmd <?<§<», to bear.) The circulation of the 
blood, or other fluids. 

Ctclopiox. (From xuxxca, to surround, 
and a>4» the eye.) The white of the eye. 

Ctclos. A circle. Hippocrates uses this 
word to signify the cheeks, and the orbits 
of the eyes. 

Cyclus m etas y.n cniTirrs. It ; s a long 
protracted course of remedies, persisted in 
wih a view ot* restoring the particles of the 
body to such a state as is necessary to 
health. 

CYDONIUM MALUM. (From Cydon, 
a to\.n in Crete, where they grew.) The 
quince. The'tree which affords this fruit 
is the I'yrus rudoiiia of Linnzus ■.—foliis in- 
tegerrimis, fart bus totitnriis. Quince seeds 



are directed by the London College to he 
made into a mucilage, which is recommend- 
ed in apthous affections, and excoriations of 
the mouth and tauces. 

Cyema. (From xu&>, to bring forth ) Par- 
turition. 

Cylichhis-. (From xux*{f, a cup.) A 
gallipot or vessel of any kind to hold medi- 
cines in. 

Cyllosis. (From xuk\oo>, to make lame.) 
A tibia or leg bending outwards. 

Cylinbhus (From kkivui, to roll round.) 
A cylinder. A tent for a wound, equal at 
the top and bottom. 

Cyllus. (From kvxxoui, to make lame.) 
In Hippocrates, it is one affected with a kind 
of luxation, which bends outwards, and is 
hollowed inward. Such a defect in the tibia 
is called Cyllosis, and the person to whom 
it belongs is called, by the Latins, Varus, 
and is opposed to Valgus 

Cymatobes. Is applied by Galen and 
some others to an unequal fluctuating 
pulse. 

Cymba. (From ku/aCo;, hollow.) A 
boat, or pinnace. A hone of the wrist is 
so called, from its supposed likeness to a 
skiff. 

Cyminalis. Gentian. 

Cyminum. See Cuminum. 

CYNANCHE. (From kvw, a dog, and 
av^ai, io suffocate, or strangle; so called 
from dogs being said to be subject to it.) 
Sore throat. A genus of disease in the class 
pyrexiae, and order phlegmasia of Cullen. 
It is known by pain and redness of the 
throat, attended with a difficulty of swal- 
lowing and breathing. The species of this 
disease are — 

1. Cynanchc trachialis ; called also cy- 
iianche laryngea. Suffocatio stridula angina 
perniciosa. Asthma infantum. Cynanche 
stridula. Morbus strangulutorius. Catar- 
rhus suffocatius Barbadensis. Angina poly- 
posu sive membranacea. The croup. A 
disease that mostly attacks infants, who are 
suddenly seized with a difficulty of breath- 
big and a crouping noise ; it is an inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
trichea, that induces the secretion of a 
very tenacious coagulable lymph, which 
lines the trachea and bronchia, a:.d impedes 
respiration. The croup does not appear to 
be contagious, whatever some physicians 
may think to the contrary ; but it some- 
times prevails epidemically. It seems, 
however, peculiar to some families ; and a 
child having once been attacked, is very 
liable to its returns. It is likewise pecu- 
liar to young children, and has never been 
known to attack a person arrived at the age 
of puberty. 

The application of cold seems to be the 
general cmtse which produces this dison.er, 
and 'herefore it occurs more frequently in 
the w nter and spring, than in the other 
seasons. It has been said, that it is mo.st 
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prevalent near the sea coast ; but it is fre- 
quently met with in inland situations, and 
particularly those which are marshy. 

Some days previous to an ..ttack of the 
disease, the child appears drowsy, inactive, 
and fretful j the eyes are somewhat suf- 
fused and heavy; and there is a cough, 
which, from the first, has a peculiar shrill 
sound ; tins, in die course; of two days, be- 
comes more violent and troublesome, and 
likewise more shrill. Every fit of cough- 
ing agitates the patient very much ; die 
face is flushed and swelled, the eyes are 
pro uberant, a general tremor takes place, 
and there is a kind of convulsive endeavour 
to renew respiration at the close of each 
fit. As the disease advances, a constant 
difficulty of breathing prevails, accompa- 
nied with a swelling and inflammation in 
the tonsils, uvula, and velum pendulum 
palati ; and the head is thrown hack, in 
the agony of attempting to escape suffoca- 
tion. There is not only an unusual sound 
produced by the cough, (something be- 
tween the yelping and balking of a dog.) 
but respiration is performed with a hissing 
noise, as if the trachea was closed up by 
some slight spongy substance. The cough 
is generally dry ; but if any thing is spit 
up, it has either a purulent appearance, or 
seems to consist of filmsresembhng portions 
of a membrane. Where great nausea and 
frequent retch ngs prevail, co gtilated mat- 
ter of the same nature is brought up. With 
these symptoms, there is n.uch thirst, and 
uneasy sense of heat, over the whole body, 
a continual inclination to change from 
pi ce to place, great restlessness, and fre- 
quency of the pulse. 

In an advanced stage of the disease, re- 
spiration becomes more stridulous, and is 
perform; d with still greater difficuly, be- 
ing repeated at 1 nger periods, and with 
greater exertions, until at last it ceases en- 
tirely. 

The croup generally proves fatal by suf- 
focation, induce; 1 either by spasm affecting 
the glottis, or by a quantity of matter 
blocking up the bronchise; but when it 
terminates in health, it is by a resolution of 
the inflammation, by a ceasing of the spasms, 
and by a free expect iration of the matter 
exudintr from the trachea, or of the crusts 
formed '.lure. 

The disease has, in a few instances, ter- 
minated fatally within twenty-four hours 
after its attack; but it more usually hap- 
pens, that where it proves fatal, it runs on 
to the fourth or fifth day. Where consi- 
derable portions of the membraneous films, 
formed on the surface of the trachea, are 
thrown up, life is sometimes protracted for 
a day or two longer than would otherwise 
have happened. 

Dissections of children who have died of 
the croup ; ,ve always shewn a preterna- 
tural membrane, lining the whole internal 



surface of the upper part of the trachea, 
which may always be easily separated from 
the- proper membrane. There m likewise 
usually found a good deal of mucus, with 
a mixture of pus, in the trachea and its ra- 
mifications. 

2. Cynanche tonsillaris. The inflamma- 
tory quincy, called also angina inflatnmato- 
riu. In this complaint the inflammation 
principally occupies the glands, such as the 
tonsils ; but often extends through the 
whole mucous membrane of the fauces, so 
as essentially to interrupt the speech, re- 
spiration, and deglutition of the patient. 

The causes which usually give rise to ir 
are, exposure to cold, either from sudden 
vicissitudes of weather, from being placed 
in a partial current of air, wearing damp 
linen, sitting in wet rooms, or getting wet 
in the feet ; all of which may give a sud- 
den check to perspiration. Ii principally at- 
tacks those of a full and pie; hone habit, and 
is ci'iefly confined to cold climates, occur- 
ring usually in the spring and autumn ; 
whereas the ulcerated sore throat chiefly 
attacks those of a weak irritable habit, 
and is most prevalent in warm climates. 
The former differs from the latter likewise 
in not beng contagious. In many people 
their seems to be a particular tendency to 
this disease; as from every considerable 
application of cold it is readily induced. 

An inflammatory sore throat diseovers 
itself by a difficulty of swallowing and 
breathing, accompanied by a redness and 
tumour in one or both tonsils, dryness of 
the throat, foulness of the tongue, lanci- 
nating pains in the parts affected, a fre- 
quent but difficult excretion of mucus, 
and some small degree of fever. As die 
disease advances, die difficulty ol swallow- 
ing and breathing becomes greater, the 
speech is very indistinct, the dryness of the 
throat and thirst increase, the tongue swells 
and is incrusted with a dark fur, and 'he 
pulse is full Mid frequent. In some cases, 
a few white sloughy spots are to be ob- 
served on the tonsils. If the inflammation 
proceeds to such a height as to put a total 
stop to respiration, the f.-ce Will become 
livid, the pulse will sink, and the patient 
wid quickly b. destroyed. 

Tne chief danger utis'ingfrom tins species 
of quincy is, tiie inflammation occupying 
both tonsils, and proceeding o such a de- 
gree as to prevents sufficient quantity of 
nourishment for the support ol nature from 
being taken, or its occasioning suffocation ; 
but thi.s seldom happens, and its usual ter- 
mination is 'either in resolution or suppura- 
tion. When proper steps arc adopted, it 
will m general readily gooff by ihe former. 

Where die disea-e has proved fatal by 
suffocation, little more than a highly in- 
flam d sttte of the par's affected, with 
soitk m irbid phenomena in the head, have 
been observed on dissection. 
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)■ Cynanche pluiryngea. This species is 
so called when the pharynx U chiefly af- 
fected. Dr. Wilson, in his treatise on Fe- 
brile Diseases, includes in his definition 
of cynanche tonsillaris, that of cynanche 
pluiryngea. These varieties of cynanche 
differ consider ibly when they are exqui- 
sitely formed. Hut the one is seldom pre- 
sent in any considerable degree without 
being attended with more or less of the 
other. Dr. Cullen dech res, indeed, that 
he never saw a case of trne cynanche 
phatyngea ; that is, a case in which the in- 
flammation was confined to the pharynx ; 
tantly spread in a greater or less 
degree to the tonsils and neighbouring 
pai is. Besides the mode of treatment is, 
in almost every instance, the same in both 
cases. And if we admit the cynanche 
pharyngea to be a distinct variety, we must 
admit another, the cynanche aesoplngea; 
for the inflammation frequently attacks 
ihe esophagus, and is sometimes even con- 
fined to it 

4. Cynanche parotldaea. The mumps A 
swelling under the jaw, extending over the 
neck ; an inflammation of the parotid 
gland, rendering deglutition difficult, de- 
clining the fourth day. Epidemic and 
c intagious. 

5, Cynanche maligna. The malignant, 
putrid, or ulcerous sore throat. Called 
also cynanche gangrenosa. Agina ulcerosa. 
Pebrit epidemica cum angina vtcuscnlosa. 
Angina epi leinica. Angina gangrenosa. 
Angina suffocatix>a. Angina maligna. This 
disease is readily to be distinguished from 
the inflammatory qiiincy, by the soreness 
and white specks which appear in the 
fauces, together with the great, debility of 
the system, and small fluttering pulse, 
which are not to be observed in the former. 
In the inflammatory sore throat there is 
always great difficulty of swallowing, a con- 
siderable degree of tumour, with a ten- 
dency in the parts affected to suppurate, 
and a hard, full pulse. Moreover in the 
former affection the disease is seated prin- 
cipally in the mucous membrane of the 
mouth and throat ; whereas in the latter 
the inflammation chiefly occupies the glan- 
dular parts. 

The putr d sore throat often arises from 
.i peculiar state of the atmosphere, anil so 
becomes epidemical ; making its attacks 
chiefly on children, and those of a weak 
relaxed habit. U is produced likewise by 
cont igion, as it is found to run through a 
whole family, when it has once seized any 
person in it ; anil it proves often fatal, par- 
ticularly to those in an inf.tntile state. 

It usually makes its attack with cold 
shiverings, anxiety, nausea, and vomiting, 
succeeded by heal and restlessness, debi- 
lity and oppression at the chest. The face 
lashed, the eves are red, .-mil a 



stiffness is perceived in the neck, with a 
hoarseness of voice, and soreness in the 
thro.t; and, upon viewing the internal 
fauces, there appears a fiery redness in every 
part, with some slight degree of swelling 
in the tonsils, which, however, is by no 
means so great as to impede either respira- 
tion or deglutition. 

The inflammation, after a short time, 
takes a peculiar termination ; for, upon fur- 
ther inspection into the throat, a number 
of white specks, or sloughs, are to be ob- 
served on the tonsils and uvula, the breath 
is highly offensive, the tongue is covered 
with a thick brown fur, and the inside of 
the lips are beset with vesicles, containing 
an acrid matter, which, falling on the cor- 
ners of the mouth and other parts, occa- 
sions excoriations. With these symptoms 
there i-. likewise a coryza, which pours out 
a thin acrid matter, excoriating the nostrils. 
A purging often attends also, particularly 
in infants, and a thin acrid matter flows 
from the anus, excoriating this and the 
neighbouring parts. 

From the first attack of the complaint, 
there is a considerable degree of fever, 
with a small, frequent and irregular pulse ; 
and every evening there occurs a manifest 
exacerbation, and in the morning some 
slight remission, together with general loss 
of strength, and debility. In some cases 
the brain is affected with delirium, or coina. 

About the second or third day, large 
patches of a scarlet or fiery red colour, 
make their appearance about the face and 
neck, which, by degrees, become dis- 
persed over every part of the body, even 
to the extremities of the fingers, which 
feel swelled and stiff. These eruptions, 
after continuing for about four days, then 
depart without producing any remission of 
the symptoms. 

In bad cases, the sloughs corrode deeper 
and deeper, and spread throughout the 
whole of the alimentary tube, so as to ter- 
minate at last in gangrene ; and the symp- 
toms of irritation continuing to increase, 
together with a severe purging, the patient 
is at length cut off; which event happens 
usually before the seventh day, and in some 
cases so early as on the third. 

Where there is a great increase of the 
evening paroxysm of fever, with vast de- 
bility, irregularity in the pulse, much fetor 
of breath, and a livid appearance in the 
ulcers, with a purging, or haemorrhage, 
the disease will certainly terminate fatally; 
but when the fever is moderate, and of a 
less putrid nature, and suffers a remission 
on the appearance ol the efflorescence on 
the skin ; and when this remission increases 
as it proceeds, together wpjh a falling off' 
of the cuticle in scales, it promises fair to 
late in a return of health. 

b'rora dissections it appears that, 

K K* 
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disease, the fauces are inflamed, suppura- 
ted and gangrenous ; and that the trachea 
and larynx are likewise in a state of inflam- 
mation, and lined with a viscid fetid mat- 
ter. In many instances, the inflamma- 
tory affecdon extends to' the lungs them- 
selves. Large swellings of the lymphatic 
glands about die neck, occasioned by an 
absorption of the acrid matter poured out 
in the fauces, are now and then to be 
found. The same morbid appearances 
which are to be met with in puind tever, 
present themselves in other parts of the 
body. 

Cynanche a deglutitis. Quincy from 
hard substances swallowed. 

Cynanche a dysenteria. Quincy from 
dysentery. 

Cynanche anginosa. The inflammato- 
ry quincy. 

Cynanche arthritica. Quincy from 
gout. 

Cynanche epidemica. The cynanche 
maligna. 

Cynanche gangrenosa. The cynanche 
maligna. 

Cynanche hepatica. Quincy from a 
disease of the liver. 

Cynanche laryng^a. The cynanche 
tracheal is. 

Cynanche maligna. See Cynanche. 

Cynanche parotid^a. See Cynanche. 

Cynanche pharyngjea. See Cynanche. 

Cynanche prunella. Common sore 
throat. 

Cynanche FURPtiRo-PAROTin.TSA. A cy- 
nanche maligna, or malignant sore throat. 

Cynanche stridwla. The croup. See 
Cynanche. 

Cynanche thymica. Sore throat from 
an enlargement of the thyroid gland. 

Cynanche tonsillaris. See Cynanche. 

Cynanche trachealis. See Cynanche. 

Cynanche ulcerosa. The malignant 
sore throat. 

Cynanchica. (From Kvv(vy%», the quin- 
cy.) Medicines which relieve a quincy. 

Cynanthropia. (From kuw, a dog, and 
*v8gawor a man.) It is used by Bellini, De 
Morbis Capitis, to express a particular kind 
of melancholy, when men fancy them- 
selves changed into dogs, and imitate their 
actions. 

Cynara scolymus. See Cinara. 

Cynchnis. (Kwj/fcwc) A vessel of any 
kind to hold medicines in. 

Cynococtanum. (From «/w, a dog, and 
xoj7a*cv, the herb coctanum.) A species 
of aconitum, said to destroy dogs if they 
eat it. 

Cynocrambe. (From kvc*v, a dog, and 
*.g*.fj£», cabbage ; » herbe of the cabbage 
tribe, with which dogs are said to physic 
themselves.) Dog's mercury. Mercuriulis 
perennis of Linnaeus. A poisonous plant 
Very common in our hedges. It produces 
vomiting and purging, and the person then 
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goes to sleep, from which he does not often 
awake 

Cynocytisis. (From num, a dog, and 
kvIio-w, the cytisus; so named because it 
was said to cure the d stemper of dogs.) 
The dog-rose. See Cynosbatus. 

Cynodectos. (From x.vmv, a dog, and 
<Tot"i<&), to bite.) So Dioscorides calls a per- 
son bit with a mad dog. 

Cynol-esmion. (From hvw, a dog, and 
S'tm, to bind ; so named because in dogs it is 
very discernible and strong.) A ligature 
by which the prepuce is bound upon the 
glans. Sometimes it signifies the lower 
part of the prepuce. 

Cynodontes. (KwvciToi/tsc : from x.ua>v, a 
dog, and oJVc, a tooth.) The canine teeth. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. (From xt/av, a dog, 
and yxuxro-ct, a tongue ; so named from its 
supposed resemblance.) Hound's tongue. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, JMonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
Lingua catiina of some authors. Cynoglos- 
sum, officinale of Linnaeus: — staminibus co- 
ral/a brevioribus ; folds lato lanceolatis, to- 
mentosis, sessilibus. 1 possesses narcotic 
powers, but is seldom employed medici- 
nally. Acids are said to counteract the ill 
effects fom an overdose more speedily than 
any thing else, after clearing the stomach. 

Cynoglossum officinale. The syste- 
matic »ame«4br hound's tongue. See Cy- 
noglossum 

Cynolophus. (From x.voov, a dog, and 
xo<pos, a protuberance ; so called because in 
dogs they are peculiarly eminent.) The 
asperities and prominences of the vertebrae. 

Cynolyssa. (From kvm, a dog, and 
wortrx, madness.) Canine madness. 

CYNOMORIUM. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnaan system. Clasi, 
Moncecia. Order, Monandria 

CynomOrium coccineok. The systema- 
tic name of the fungus melitensis. See Fun- 
gus melitensis. 

Cynopastum. (From xu&v, a dog, and 
o-7rua, to attract.) See Cynosbatus. 

Cynorexia. (From kuuv, a dog, and 
optgis, appetite.) A voracious or canine ap- 
petite. See Bulimia. 

Cxnosbatos. See Cynosbatus. 

CYNOSBATUS. (From kvu», a. dog, and 
0*1 o" m , a thorn ; so called because dogs are 
said to be attracted by its smell.) Cynor- 
rhodon. Cynosbatus . The dog-rose, or 
Wild brier, or hip tree. Rosa canina of Lin- 
naeus -.—germinihus ovatis peduncu/isr/ue gla- 
bris, caule petiolisque aculeatis. The truit 
of this tree, called heps, or hips, has a 
sourish taste, and obtains a place in the 
London pharmacopoeias in the form of con- 
serve. It is seldom employed but to give 
form to more active remedies, in pills, bo- 
luses, linrtuse», &c, 

Cyophoria. (From xi/o?, a foetus, and 
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•ptga', to bear.) Gestation. The pregnancy 
or .< woman. 

C v !• vhis-jus. See Cuprtssus. 
CYPERU6. (Prom Kt/Tragoc, a Utile 
round vessel which its pool 8 ..re said to 
resemble.) Cyperus. The name or a ge- 
nus of plants m ihe Linnxan -ystcm Class, 
Triandria. Older, Monogyiuu, 

Ctpebtti lowgcb. The p, armac pecial 
name of tlit- English ^alan^ale. Cyperus 
longus of Linnaeus : — culmotriquetro folioso, 
umbella folioso supra- decomposita; pedun- 
culis nudis, spicts alter ids. The smell of 
the root of tins plant is aromatic, and its 
taste i arm, and sometimes bitter. It is 
now totally fallen into disuse. 

Ctpibus noTUNDus. This species, the 
round cyperus, Cyperus rotundvs of Lin- 
nua:s : — culmo triqueto subnudo, umbella 
rita ; spicis alternis lineoribus, is 
generally preferred to the former, being a 
more gratefully aromatic bitter. It is 
chiefly used as a stomachic. 

Cyphoha. (From KU7rla>, to bend.) A 
gibbosity, or curvature of the spine. 
CyphoSIS. An incurvation of the spine. 
Cypress spurge. See Esula minor. 
Cyimunlm oleum. Flowers of cypress, 
calamus, cardamoms, &.c. boiled in olive 
oil. 

Cypiutjm. (From Kt/7rgof, Cyprus, an 
island where it is said formerly to have 
abounded.) Copper. 

CYPRUS. The cypress-tree, or Eastern 
privet , so called from the island of Cyprus, 
wheie il grew abundantly. 

Ctpsbus. (From x!/|eM), a bee-hive.) 
Tin' aperture of the ear; ihe ear-wax. 

Cyrcjtesis. (I'rin K»gKv«w, to mix.) 
A mixture, or composition. 

Cystoma. (From Kiigloi, curved.) An 

Ural convex tumour; tympanites. 
Ctbtonobbs. (From xi/goc, curved. 
and toa-ot, a disease.) The rickets, or 
curved spme. 

in mms (From xt/rar* the anus.) The 
intestinum rectum is so called, because it 
reaches to the anus. 

Cyssotts. (From xv<rc;, the anus.) An 
inflammation of the anus. 

i ' v-n oi.rrin s. (From x.v<?ic, the blad- 
der, and >,<6g<-, a stone.) The stone in ti;e 
Ider. 
' rSTHUB. (Ki/o-fioc.) The anus. 
CY8TIC. Belonging to the urinary or 
gall ladder. 

Ctstk iii ' i' Ductus cysticus. Tiie 
membranous canal that conveys tlie bile 
from the hepatic duct into the gall-bladder. 
Ctstk t (From icjs-ic, the bladder.) 
Remedies for diseases of the bladder. 

(From Kt/r'c a bag.) En- 
cysted tumours. 

Cystipui.om a. (From kwtk, the blad- 
nid $>.?)&, to burn.) An infl.un- 
n in the bladder. 

(From k-j7k } the blad- 



der, and gtffl, to flow.) A discharge of 
blood pom he bladder. 

CYSTIS (Kus-k, a bag) The bladder; 
any receptacle t m Tbid humours. See 
Urinary bladder. 

CYSTIS CUOLEDOCHA. See Gall- 
bladder. 

CYS I IS FELLEA. See Gallbladder. 
CYS I'l'US. (From kvtk, the bladder.) 
Inflammation oi die bladder. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen m the class, py- 
rexia, and order phlegmasia. It is known 
by great pain in the region of the bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulse, a pain- 
ful discharge of urine, and a frequent de- 
site to make trader. This is rarely a prima- 
ry disease, and when ii occurs, the above 
character of it will readily point it out. 
There is frequently also nausea a d vomit- 
ing, and, in some cases, delirium. It most 
generally arises in consequence of inflam- 
mation of the adjacent parts, or from cal- 
culi in the bladder. 

CYSTOCELE, (From kutk, the blad- 
der, and kha», a tumour ) An henna form- 
ed by the prolusion of the urinary bladder. 
Cystolithtcus. (From xuns, the blad- 
der, and A/6ic.a stone.) A suppression of 
urine from aTtone in the bladder, is called 
ischuria c\stoluhica. 

Cystophi.egictjs. (From xt/rK, the 
bladder, nnd <pxeya>, to burn.) A suppres- 
sion ot urine from an inflammation of the 
bladder, was formerly called ischuria cys- 
tophlcgmatica. 

Cystophlkomattca. (From xur/?, the 
bladder, and qAiy/ux., phlegm. ) A suppres- 
sion of urine, from too much matter or mu- 
cus in the bladder, was c lkd ischuria cys- 
tophlegmatica. 

Cystopboctica. (From X.UTK, the blad- 
der, and TsreutClo^, the anus, or rectum.) A 
suppression of urine from pain in the blad- 
der, caused by wind, inflammation of the 
rectum, hardened ta;ces, &.c. is called is- 
churia cystoproetica. 

Ct toptosis. (From xusvc, the bladder, 
and tsriTrleo, to fall.) A prolusion of the 
inner membrane of the bladder, through 
the urethra. 

Cystospasticu-. (F'rom kvtic, the blad- 
der, and crxuTux., a «pasm.) A suppression 
of ur'.iie, from a spasm in the sphincter of 
the bladder, was called ischuria cystospas- 
tica. 

Cystospyicus. (From kvtk, the blad- 
der, and ■wuov, pus.) A suppression of 
urine, from purulent matter in the bladder, 
was called ischuria cystospyica. 

Cystotiiuomboidks. (From xvr/c, the 
bladder, and fl^^&c, a coae; illation of 
blood.) A suppression of urine, from a 
concretion of grumous blood in the bladder, 
Was called ischuria cvstothrombou 

CYSTOTO.M1A. (From **•«, the blad- 
der, Mid lipvw, to cut ) The operation of 
cutting or piercing the bladder 
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Ctthiow. An eye-wash. 

Cytinus. (From xu», to produce ; so 
called from its fecundity.) The bud or 
flo/'er of the pomegranate. 

Cytinus hypocistis. The plant from 
whose fruit the auccus hypocistidis is ob- 
tained. See Hypocistis. 
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Cxtiso-oenista. Common broom. See 
Genista. 

Cyxicenus. A plaster for wounds of 
the nerves. 

Cyzemer. A painful swelling of the 
wrists. 
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J). This letter signifies vitriol in the old 
chemical alphabet. 

Dacnekus. (From Jsexra, to bite.) 
Biting. Pungent. An epi het for a sharp 
coilvrium, or eye-wash, composed of burnt 
copper, pepper, cadmia, myrrh, and opium. 

Dacrydium. (From <A*xgy, a tear.) 
The inspissated juice of scummony. It is 
in small drops, and therefore called a 
tear. 

Dacryoelosis. (From Jkxgno), to weep, 
and yixcice, to laugh.) A species of insanity, 
in which the patient weeps and laughs at 
the same time. 

Dacryodes. (From fcucpjie, to weep.) 
A sanious ulcer. A weeping sore. 

Dacyroma. (From S~a.Kgua>, to weep.) 
A union of one or more of the puncta 
lachrymalia. causing an effusion of tears. 

Dactylethha. (From faifluxo;, a finger.) 
A species of bougies shaped like a finger, 
to excite vomiung. 

Dactylf.tus. (From Jaxlvkoc, the date.) 
The hermodactylus. 

Dactylius. (From <T*jt7t/Ao?, a finger.) 
A round pastil troche, or lozenge, shaped 
like a finger. 

Dactylus. (A finger; so called from 
the likeness of its fruit to a finger.) The 
date. The oblong fruit of the Ph<enix 
dactylifera of Linnxus : — -frondibus pinnatis; 
foliolis ensiformibus amphcatis. Before 
they are ripe, dates are rather rough and 
astringent ; but when perfectly matured, 
they are much of the nature of the fig. See 
Carica. Senegal dates are most esteemed, 
they having a more sugiry, agreeable fla- 
vour than those of vEgypt and other places. 

D;editjm. (From <T*«, a torch.) A small 
torch or candle. A bougie. 

Damnatus. (From dumno, to condemn )" 
Caput mortauin. The dry useless faeces 
left in a vessel after the moisture has 
been distilled from it, is called terra dam- 
nata. 

Daisy, common. See Bellis minor. 

Daisy, ox eye. See Bellis major. 

Damask rose. See Rosa centifolia. 

D«mono mania. (From fnifAov, a dae- 
mon, and fj.tt.na., madness.) That species 
of melancholy, where the patient supposes 
himself to be possessed of devil*. 

Damson. The fruit of the Primus da- 
mascenu, which, when perfectly ripe, af- 
fords a wholesome article fur pies, tarts, 
&.C. gently opening the body ; but when 



damsons are not perfectly mature, they 
produce cholicy pains, diarrhoea, and 
convulsions in children. 

Dandelion, See Taraxacum. 

Dandrif. See Pityriasis. 

Dane-wort. See Ebulus. 

DAPHNE. {Daphne, J~a.qv<i: from cf*a>, 
to burn, and <fw» ; a noise ; because of 
the noise it makes when burnt.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 
system. Class, Octandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. The laurel, or bay -tree. 

Daphne, Jlax-leaves. See Thymelce a. 

Daphne gnidium. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the garou. See 
Thymelce a. 

Daphne l aureola. The systematic name 
of the spurge laurel. See Laureola. 

Daphne mezebium. The systematic 
name of the mezereon. See JUezereum. 

Daphne l^on. (From efoi<f>v», the laurel, 
and tkziov, oil.) The oil of bay-berries. 

Daphnitis. (From <f*<}>w>, the laurel) 
A sort of cassia resembling the laurel. 

Daphnoides. (From <£t<pv», the laurel, 
and «tT«, a likeness.) The herb spurge 
laurel. 

Darsin. (From darzin, Arab.) The 
grosser sort, of cinnamon. 

D arsis. (From S^a>, to excoriate.) An 
excoriation. 

DARTOS. (From ^, to excoriate; 
so called from its raw and excoriated ap- 
pearance. The part so called, under the 
skin of the scrotum, is by some anatomists 
considered as a muscle, although it appears 
to be no more than a condensation of the 
cellular membrane lining the scrotum. It is 
by means of the dartos that the skin of the 
scrotum is corrugated and relaxed. 

Dasymna. (From <Wt/?, rough) A 
scabby roughness of the eye-lids. 

Dasys. (Aaa-yc, rough.) A dry, parched 
tongue. Difficult respiration. 

Date plum, Indian. See Indian date 
plum. 

Date. See Dactylus. 

DATURA. (Blanchard says it is de- 
rived from the Indian word datiro, of 
which he knows not the meaning.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 
system. Class, Pentandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

Datura stramonium. The systematic 
name of the thorn ppple. See Stramo- 
nium. 
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Daccites vincm. Wild carrot-seeds 
tteeped in must. 

DAUCUS. (Ato t* fauiuv, from its re- 
lieving the cholie, and discussing flatulen- 
cies.) The carrot. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linneuii system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Diifynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the gar- 
den carrot. Daucus sylvestris, Pastinaca 
tylvestris tenuifoliu nffidnurum. The culti- 
vated root of Ihe JJuuciu carota of Lin- 
naeus : — seminibus hispidis,petiolis sttbtus tier- 
vosis, scraped and applied in the form of a 
poultice, it is an useful application to pha- 
gedenic ulcers, and to cancers and putrid 
sores. The seeds, which obtain a place in 
the materia medica, have a light aromatic 
smell, and a warm acrid taste, and are es- 
teemed for their diuretic qualities, and for 
their utility in calculous and nephritic com- 
plaints, in which an infusion of three spoon- 
fuls of the seeds in a pint of boiling water, 
has been recommended ; or the seeds may 
be fermented in malt liquor, which receives 
from them an agreeable flavour, resem- 
bling that of lemon peel. The boiled root 
is said, by many, to be difficult of diges- 
tion ; but this is the case only when the 
stomach is weak. It contains a considera- 
ble quantity of the saccharine principle, and 
is very nutritious. 

Daucus alsaticus. The oreoselinum 
pralense. 

Daucus annuus minor. The caucalis 
anthriscus. 

Daucus cakota. The systematic name 
of the carrot plant. See Daucus 

DAUCUS CRETICUS. Mijrrhus annua. 
Candy Carrot. The seeds of this plant, Atha- 
mania cretentis of Linnaeus -.—foliolis lineari- 
bus planis, hirsutis ; petalis bipartitis ,- semi- 
nibus oblongis, hirsutis, are brought from the 
isle of Candy ; they have an aromatic smell, 
and a slightly biting taste ; and are occa- 
sionally employed as carminatives and diu- 
retics in diseases of the prima: \ix and uri- 
nary passages. 

Daucus sativus. A variety of the dau- 
cus carota, whose seeds are preferred by 
some practitioners. 

Daucus uprirub. Common chervil. 

DAUCUS SYLVE8TRIS. Wild carrot, 
or bird's nest. The seeds of the wild plant 
oc s. id to be more efficacious than those 
of the garden carrots they possess demul- 
cent and aromatic qualities, and are given, 
in infusion, or decoction, in calculous com- 
plaints. 

/)'<J nettle. See Labium album. 

I) id'.ti nightshade. See Belladonna. 

DEAFNESS. It is occasioned by any 
thing that proves injurious to the ear, as 
loud noises from the firing of cannon, vio- 
lent colds, particularly affecting the head, 
inflammation or ulceration of the mem- 
brane, hard wax, or other substances inter- 



rupting sounds ; too great a dryness, or too 
much moisture in the parts ; or by atony, 
debih'y, or paralysis of the auditory nerves. 
In some instances it ensues in consequence 
of preceding diseases, such as fever, syphi- 
lis, 8cc- and in others it depends upon an 
original defect in the structure or forma- 
tion of the ear. In the last instance the 
person is usually not only deaf but likewise 
dun.b. S< e Paracusis. 

Dearth ulatio. (From de, and articulus, 
a joint.) Articulation admitting evident 
motion. 

Dj.asciatio. (From de, and ascio, to chip, 
as witli a hatchet.) A bone splintered on 
its side. 

Decamjiion. (From <f acn, ten, and pv^m, 
an ointment ) An aromatic ointment, 
mentioned by Ortbasius, containing ten in- 
gredients. 

Decidentia. (From decido, to fall 
down.) Cataptosis. Any change prolong- 
ing acute diseases. 

DECIDUA. (Decidua, sc. membrana ; 
from decido, to fall down.) Membrana de- 
cidua. A very thin and delicate membrane 
or tunic, which adheres to the gravid ute- 
rus, and is said to be a reflexion of the cho- 
rion, and, on that account, is called decidua 
refiexa. The tunica decidua comes away 
after delivery, in small pieces, mixed with 
the lochia. 

Decimanus. (From decern, ten, and mane, 
the morning.) Returning every tenth day, 
applied to some erratic fevers. 

Declivis. (From de, and clivis, a hill.) 
Declining, descending. A name of an ab- 
dominal muscle, because of its posture. 

DECOCTUM. (From decoquo, to boil ) 
A decoction. Any medicine made by boil- 
ing in a watery fluid. In a chemical point 
of view, it is a continued ebullition with 
water, to separate such parts of bodies as 
are only soluble at that degree of heat. The 
following are among the most approved de- 
coctions. 

Decoctum album. See Dccoctum cor- 
nu. 

Decoctum aloes compositum. Com- 
pound decoction of aloes. Take of extract 
of liquorice, half an ounce ; subcarbonate 
of potash, two scruples ; extract of spiked 
aloe powdered, myrrh powdered, saffron 
stigmata, of each a drachm ; water, a pint. 
Hod down to twelve fluid ounces, and 
strain ; then add compound tincture of car- 
damoms, four fluid ounces. This decoction, 
now first introduced in the London Pharma- 
copoeia, is analagous to an article in very 
frequent use, invented by the late Dr. De- 
vahngin, and sold under the name of beaume 
de vie. By the proportion of tincture, which 
is added, it will keep unchanged for any 
length of time. 

Decoctum altomx. Decoction of marsh 
mallows. Take of dried marsh mallow 
roots, Jiv ; raisins of the sun stoned, Sjj ; 
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water, Jfevjj. Boil to five pounds; place 
apart the strained liquor, till the f ces have 
subdued, then pour off the clear. This pre- 
paration, directed in the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeia, may be exhibited as a common 
driik in nephralagia, and many diseases of 
the urinary passages with advantage. 

Decoctum anthemidis. See Decoctum 
thamxmeU. 

Decoctum astragali. Take of the root 
of the astragalus «xcapus, ^j ; distilled 
water, Ibjjj. T-hese are to be boiled, till 
only a quart of fluid remain. The whole 
is to be taken, a little warmed, in the 
course of 24 hours. This remedy was 
tried very extensively in Germany, and 
said 'o evince very powerful qffects, as an 
antisyplnlitic 

Decoctum BARBANiE. Take of bardana 
root, 3vj ; of distilled water, ibyj. These 
are to be boiled till only two quarts remain. 
From a pint to a quart in a day is given, in 
those cases where sarsaparilla and other 
remedies that are called alterative are sup- 
posed to be requisite. 

Decoctum cham.kheli. Chamomile de- 
coction. Take of chamomile flowers, ^j ; 
carraway seeds, ^ss ; water, Ibssv. Boil 
fifteen minutes, and strain. A very common 
and excellent vehicle for tonic powders, 
pills, &c. It is also in very frequent use 
for fomentation and clysters. 

Decoctdn cixciiona. Decoction of cin- 
chona, commonly called decoction of Peru- 
vian bark. Take of lance-leaved cinchona 
bark bruised, an ounce ; water, a pint. 
Boil for ten minutes, in a vessel slightly 
covered, and strain the decoction while 
hot. According to the option of the prac- 
titioner, the bark of either of the other spe- 
cies of cinchona, the cordifolia, or yellow, or 
the oblongifolia, or red, may be substituted 
for the lancifolia, or quitted ; which is here 
directed. This way of administering the 
bark is very general, as all the other 
preparations may be mixed with it, as ne- 
ces>itv requires. It is a very proper fo- 
mentation for prolapsus of the uterus and 
rectum. 

Decoctum corsc. Decoctum album. 
Decoction of hartshorn. Take of hunt 
and prepared hartshorn, two Ounces by 
weight; gum-arabic, 6 drachms by weigh! , 
distilled water, three pints. Boil, constant- 
ly stirring, to two pints and strain. This 
decoction, which is omitted in the last edi- 
tion of the London Pharmacopoeia, is a much 
weaker absorbent than the julep ecreta, 
but is much more agreeable to most peo- 
ple. It forms an excellent drink in fevers 
attended with diarrhoea, and acidities of the 
primae vis. 

Decoctum cydoni.e. JWucilago seminis 
cydonii malt. Mucilas^o seminum cydonionun. 
Decoction >f quince seeds. Take of quince 
seeds, two drachms ; water, a pint. Boil 
over a gentle fire for ten minutes, then 
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strain. This decoction, in the new London 
Pharmacopoeia, has been removed from 
among the mucilages, as being less dense 
than either of the others, and as being em- 
ployed in larger doses, like other mucilagi- , 
nous decoctions. In addition to gum, it con- 
tains other constituent parts of the seeds, 
and is, therefore, more apt to spoil than 
common mucilage, over which it possesses 
no other advantages than that it is more 
grateful, and sufficiently thin, without fur- 
ther dilution, to form the bulk of any liquid 
medicine. Its virtues are demulcent. 
Joined with syrup of mulberry, and a little 
borax, it is useful against aphthx of the 
month and fauces. 

Decoctum daphnes mezehei. Decoc- 
tion of mezereon. Take of the bark of me- 
zereon, ^jj ; liquorice root bruised, §ss : 
water, Ifcjjj. Boil it, with a gentle heat, 
down to two pounds, and strain it. From 
four to eight ounces of this decoction may 
be given four times a day, in some obstinate 
venereal and rheumatic affections. It ope- 
rates chiefly by perspiration. 

Decoctum dulcamara. Decoction of 
woody nightshade. Take of woody night- 
shade stalks, newlv gathered, J; j ; distil- 
led water, Ibjss. These are to be boiled 
away to a pint, and strained. The dose 
is half an ounce to two ounces, mixed with 
an equal quantity of milk. This remedy 
is employed in inveterate cases of scro- 
phula; in cancer and phagedena ; in lepra 
and other cutaneous affections ; and in ano- 
malous local diseases, originating in vene- 
real lues, 

Decoctum Geoffr;e;e inermis. Decoc- 
tion of cabbage-tree plant. Take of bark 
of the cabbage -tree powdered, §j ; water, 
Ibjj- Boil it, with a gentle fire, down to 
one pound, and strain. This is a powerful 
anthelmintic. It may be given in doses of 
one table-spoonful to children, and four to 
adults. If disagreeable symptoms should 
ari.se from an over-dose, or from drinking 
cold water during its action, we must im- 
mediately purge with castor-oil, and dilute 
with acidulated drinks. 

Decoctum guaiact officinalis COM- 
positum. Decoctum Liquorum. Com- 
pound decoction of guaiacnm, commonly 
1 decoction of the woods. Take of 
guaiacum raspings, ^jjj ; raisins stoned, 
^jj ; sassafras root, liquorice, each ^j ; wa- 
ter, Ihx. Boil the guaiacnm and raisins, 
wish the water, over a gentle fire, to the 
consumption of one half; adding, towards 
the end, the sassafras and liquorice. Strain 
the liquorice without expression. This de- ' 
COCtion possesses stimulant and diaphoretic 
qualities, and is generally exhibited in 
rheumatic and cutaneous diseases, which 
are. dependent on a vitiated state of the 
humours. It may be taken by itself, to the 
quantity of a quarter of a pint, twice or 
thrice a day, or used as an assistant in'a 
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course of mercurial or anatomical altcra- 
mrs , the patient, in either case, keeping 
warm, in order to promote the operation 
of tin medicine. 

Decoctum iiklleboiu albi. Decoc- 
■on lit' hellebore. Take ot tlie root of 
white hellebore powdered, by weight, 3J ; 
distilled water, two pints ; rectified spirits 
of wine, 5jj by weight. Boil the water, 
pith the root, to one pint; and the liquor 
king Cold and strained, add to it the spirit. 
Tins decoction, in the last London Phar- 
macopeia is called decoctum veratn. It 
is, however, a very efficacious application 
■eternally, an a wash, in tinea capitis, lepra, 
psora* 8cc. When the skin is very tender 
and irritable, it should he diluted with an 
equal quantity ol' water. 

Ill' iCTUW iioitui:i. Decoctum hordei 

t&atichi, Apua hordeola. Take of pearl 
barley, £ jj ; water, four pints and a half. 
First wash away any adhering extraneous 
substances with cold water; next, having 
DOUR (I upon the barley half a pint of water, 
boil for a few minute*. Let this water be: 
thrown away, and add the remainder of 
tin water boiling; then boil down to two 
1'iin s .mil strain. Barley water is a nutri- 
tive ami softening drink, and the most pro- 
per of all liquors in inflammatory diseases. 
It is an excellent gargle in inflammatory 
Bore tliroats, mixed with a little nitre. 

Decoctum horde i compositum, 
turn pectorale. Compound decoi tion of bar- 
1 \ I ake ol' decoction of barley, two 
pints; figs sliced, 5 jj ; liquorice root, sliced 
anil bruised, ,V S ; raisins stoned, §jj; wa- 
ter, a pint. Boil down to two pints, and 
strain. From the pectoral and demulcent 
qualities of this decoction, it may be ad- 
ministered as a common drink in levels and 
other acute disorders, in catarrh, and seve- 
rafflmections of the chest. 

Decoctum hordei cum ottmmi. Barley 
water, Hjjj , gum arab. 3J. The gum 
is to be dissoi\ d in the barlej .> 

whilst warm. 1 1 then forms a suitable di- 
luent in strangury, dysury, &c forthe gum, 
finding a passage into the bladder in an un- 
altered Btate, mixes with t!ie urine, and 
ii of its neutral saits on 
the urinary cat al, 

Dei ictum l.niiK.Nis. Decoction of liver- 
wort. Tike of liverwort, one ounce ; wa- 
ter, a pin! and a halt'. Boil down and strain. 
I dose is from §j to 

Take a handful 
of the roots of the lobelia syphilitica; dis- 
tilled q ater, Ibxjj These are to be boiled 
in the iisiud way, till only lour quarts re- 
niii'ii. l'he very desirable property of 
curing the, venereal disease has been attri- 
lo this medicine; but it is not more 
t depended on than guaiacum, or other 

i t which the same 

tiling has been alleged. The effects of 



this decoction are purgative ; and the man- 
ner ot taking it, as described by Swediaur, 
is as follows. The patient is to begin with 
half a pint twice a day. The same quantity 
is then to be taken four times a day, and 
continued so long as its purgative effect is 
not too considerable. When the case is 
otherwise, it is to be discontinued for three 
or four days, and then had recourse to again 
till the cure is completed. As this is a re- 
medy on the old system, and not admitted 
into our pharmacopoeias, little confidence 
ought to be placed in it. 

Decoctum Lusitaxicum. Take of sliced 
sarsaparilla, lignum sassafras, lignum san- 
talum rubrum, officinal lignum guaiacum, 
of each one ounce and a half; of the root 
of mezereon, coriander seed, of each half 
an ounce ; distilled water, len pounds. 
These are to be boiled till only half the 
fluid remains. The dose is a quart or more 
in a day. 

" Take of sliced sarsaparilla, lignum san- 
talum rubrum, lignum santalum citrinum, 
of each 3Jss ; of the root of glycyrrhiza 
and mezereon, of each sjjj ; of lignum 
rhodii, officinal lignum guaiacum, and lig- 
num sassafras, o* e.ich 5ss ; of antimony, 
3 j ; distilled water, iiiv." These ingredi- 
ents are to be macerated for 24 hours, and 
afterwards boiled, till the fluid is reduced 
to half its original quantity . From one to 
four pints are given daily. 

The late Mr. Hunter notices this and 
also the following formula, in his Treatise 
on the Venereal Disease. 

" Take of sliced sarsaparilla, of the root 
of China, of each 3" j ; walnut peel dried, 
xx ; antimony, 3jj ; pumice stone, pow- 
dered^ j ; distilled water, tbx. The pow- 
1 antimony and pumice stone are to be 
tied in separate pieces of rag, and boiled 
along with the other ingredients'' Tins 
last decoction is reckoned to be the genuine 
Lisbon diet drink, whose qualities have 
be subject of so much encomium. 

Decoct om maev.k compositum. Decoc- 
tum pro enema te. Decoctum commune pro 
ch/xiere. Compound decoction of mallows. 
Take of mallows dried, an our.ee : chamo- 
mile flowers dried, half an ounce ; water, a 
Boil for a quarter of an hour,, and 
strain. A very excellent form for an 
emollient clyster. A variety of medicines 
may be added to answer particular indica- 
tions. 

Decoctum mezsrei. See Decoctum 
diiji/inen mezerei. 

Decoctum pataveris. Decoctum pro fo~ 
mento, Fotut cemmunis. Decoction of pop- 
py. Take of white poppy capsules bruised, 
3*iv ; water four pints. Boil for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and strain. This prepara- 
tion possesses antiseptic properties, and 
maybe directed with advantage in sp&ce- 
lus, &c> 
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Decoctum pro enemate. See Decoctum 
malvte compositum. 

Decoctum pro pimento. See Dececttim 
papaveris- 

Decoctum huercus Decoction of oak 
bark. Take of oak bark, 3 j ; water, two 
pin's. Boil down to a pint, and strain. 
This astringent decoction has lately been 
added to the Lond. Pharm. and is chiefly 
used for external purposes- It is a good 
remedy in prolapsus ani, and may be used 
also in some cases as an injection. 

Decoctum sarsapartlls. Decoction of 
sarsnparilla. Take of sarsaparilla root, 
sliced, .frv ; boiling water, four pints. Ma- 
cerate for four hours, in a vessel lightly co- 
vered, near the fire ; then take out the 
sarsaparilla and bruise it. After it is 
bruised, put it again into the liquor, and 
macerate it in a similar manner for two 
hours more ; then boil it down to two 
pints and strain. 

This decoction is much extolled by 
some practitioners, in phthisis. :.nd to re- 
store the strength after a long course of 
mercury. 

DECOCTUM SARSAPARILtiE COMPOSITUM. 

Compound decoction of sarsaparilla. Take 
of decoction of sarsapurilla, boiling, 4 
pints ; sassafras root sliced, guiiacum 
wood shavings, liquorice root bruised, of 
each an ounce ; mezereon root bark, Jjjjj. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 
The alterative property of the compound is 
very great ; it is generally given after a 
course of mercury, where there have been 
nftdes and indolent ulcerations, and with 
great benefit. The dose is from half a 
pint to a pint in twenty-four hours. 

Decoctum sexer;e. Decoction of sene- 
ga. Take of senega root, 3J ; water, two 
pints. Boil down to a pint, and strain. 
This is now first introduced in the London 
Pharm. as being a useful medicine espe- 
cially in affections of the lungs, attended 
with debility and inordinate secretion. 

Decoctum ui.mt. Decoction of elm 
bark. Take of fresh elm bark bruised, 
four ounces ; water, four pints. Boil down 
to two pints, and strain. This may be em- 
ployed with great advantage as a collyrium 
in chronic ophthalmia. It is giv n internal- 
ly in some cutaneous eruptions. 

Decoctum veratri. See Decoctum hel- 
lebori albi. 

Decollatio. (From decollo, to behead.) 
The loss of a part of the skull. 

DECOMPOSITION. A separation of 
parts. See Analysis. 

Decortication. (From de, from, and 
cortex, bark.) The stripping of any thing 
of its bark, husk, or shell : thus almonds, 
and the like, are decorticated, that is, de- 
prived of their pellicle, when ordered for 
medicinal purposes. 

DECREPITATION. (From decrepo, 
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to crackle.) A kind of crackling noise, 
which rakes place in bodies when heated. 
it is peculiar to some kinds of salts; which, 
from a state of solution, arc crystallized so 
rapidly, that th^ crystals formed burst into 
minute pieces. 

DECUSSATION. (From decutio, to cii- 
vide.) When nerves, or muscular fibres, 
cross one another, they are said to decus- 
sate each other. 

Dkcussorium. (From decusso, to di- 
vide.) An instrument to depress the dura 
mater, after trepanning. 

Defensiva. (Fiom defendo, to pre- 
serve.) Cordial medicines, or such as re- 
sist nfection. 

DEFERENS. (From defero, to convey; 
because it conveys the semen to the vesi- 
cul;e >eminales.) See Vas deferens. 

DEFLAGRATION. (From deflagro, to 
burn.) Calcination. A chymical term, 
chiefly employed to express the burning or 
setting fire to any substance ; as nitre, sul- 
phur. &c. 

DEFLUXION. (From defiuo, to run off.) 
Defiuxio. A falling down of humours 
from a superior to an inferior part. Many 
writers mean nothing more by it than in- 
flammation. 

DEGLUTITION. (From deglutio, to 
swallow down.) A natural action, by 
which the masticated bole or a fluid is 
conveyed from the mouth into the fauces, 
and from thence through the oesophagus 
into the stomach. 

Degmus. (From cf«xv&>, to bite.) A 
biting pain in the orifice of the stomach. 

Dejectio alvina. Discharge of excre- 
ment by stool. 

Dejectoria. (From dejicio, to cast out.) 
Purging medicines. 

Deinosis. (From <JWoa>, to exagger^e.) 
An enlargement of the supercilia. 

Delachrtmativa. (From de, and la- 
chryma, a tear.) Medicines which dry the 
eyes, first purging them of tears. 

Delapsio. (From dclabor, to slip down.) 
A falling down of the anus, uterus, or in- 
testines. 

DELETERIOUS. (Delcterius ,■ from 
f»Ki(t>, to hurt, or injure.) Those sub- 
stances are so called which are of a poi- 
sonous nature 

DELIQUESCENCE. Deliquation, or the 
gradually melting down of crystallized 
salts, from exposure to the air. 

Df.liq.uium animi. (neliquium; from 
delinquo, to leave.) See Syncope. 

DELIRIUM. (From detiro, to rave.) A 
febrile symptom, consisting in the persons 
acting or talking unreasonably. It is to be 
carefully distinguished from an alienation of 
the mind, without fever. 

Delocatio. (From de, from, and locus 
a place. A dislocation, or putting any 
part out of its proper place. 
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DEUMIINU M. (From eftf^oc, the 
- ai k pur j so >ni the 

Iphin's head. 
The nanit of ft genua ol plants in the Lin- 
lass, Po/yandrict. Order, 
I i r.ia. 

Dki.i'iiimi i in. The syste- 

matic ■) iff. See 

da ifviilis. 
Dr. i.i ■iiimi'M sTMMivs.\(aiiA. The sys- 
c name of stave-acre. See Staphi- 

Di .' imivs. Aix^i/f. The uterus, or pu- 
dendum muliebre. 

Delta, (The Greek letter, A.) The 
external pudendum moliebre is so called, 

from tin of its hair. 

DELTOIDES. (FiomcTjAra, the Greek 
letter A, and i/cfof, a like.ies-, ; shaped like 
the Greek delta.) Sous-acromio-cluvi-hume- 
rul of Dumas. A muscle of tiie superior 
extremity, situated on the shoulder. It 
exactly opposite to the trapezius, 
from one third part of the clavicle, from 
tin- acromium and spine of the scapula, and 
is inserted, tendinous, into the middle of 
the 09 humeri, which bone it lifts up direct- 
ly ; and it assists with the supra-spinatus 
and coracobrachialis in all die actions of 
the humerus, except the depression ; it be- 
ing convenient that the at m should be raised 
and sustained, in order to its moving- on 
any side. 

Di.Mi.vii-. (From ''<•, and mens, with- 
out mind.) Madness. Delirium. Absence 
of intellect. 

DEMULCENTS. (Demulcentia, so. me- 
dicamenta ,- from demukeo, Lo soften.) Me- 
suited to obviate and prevent the 
action of acrid and Stimulant malt. 
that not by correcting or changing their 
iv, but by ii ai a mild and 

viscid matter, whi. <Jfrom acting 

upon the sensible p bodies, or by 

covering the surface expired to their action. 
Where these subs' ances are directly ap- 
plied to the parts affected, it is easy to per- 
ceive how benefit may be derived from 
their application. But where they are re- 
in the medium of the stomach, into 
the circulating system, it has been supposed 
that they can be of no utility, as they 
must lose that viscidity on which their lu- 
bricating quality depends. Hence it has 
been concluded that they can be of no ser- 
\ ice in gonorrhoea, and some similar affec- 
tions. It is certain, however, says J. Mur- 
ray, in his Elements of Materia Medici 
and Pharmacy, that many substances which 
o the process of digestion, are after- 
rated, in their entire state, 
from th \ particular secreting or- 

iiy by the kidneys; and it is 
, that mucilaginous substances, 
which are the principal demulcents, may 
..rated m this manner. There can 
be no doubt, however, but tha* a great 



share of Hie relief demulcents i ■ fiord, in ir- 

: 

: 

water in which they are ; which 

milating from 
dilution. Jin general, demulcents may be 
considered.! bstances less stimu- 

lating than usually applied. 

Catarrh, diarrhoea, dys ntery, calculus, 
and gonov lioea, are the 
demulcents are employed. As they are 
medicines of no great power, th -y may be 
taken in as large quantities as the stomach 
can bear. 

The particular demulcents may be re- 
duced to the two divisions of mucilages 
and expressed oils. The principal demul- 
cents are the acacia vera, astragalus traga- 
cantha, linura usitatissimum, altfcoea offici- 
nalis, malva sylve iris, glycyirhiza glabra, 
cycas circinalis, oreliis mascula, niaranta 
arandinacea, triticum hybernum, ichthyo- 
colla, olea Europxa, amygdalus communis, 
cetaceum, and cera. 

Denhhoi.ibanls. (From SnSgyi, a tree, 
and oA/oJtvoc, frankincense.) The herb rose- 
mary, or frankincense tree. 

DENS. {Quasi edens ; from edo, to eat, 
or from eJ«, o<Tov7oj.) A tooth. Sea Teeth. 

Many herbs have this specific name, 
from their fancied resemblance to the tooth 
of some animal ; as dens leonis, the dande- 
lion ; dens canis, dog's tooth, Sic. 

Dens leonis. See Taraxacum. 

Dentagba. (Dentagra, cJivr-xygst: from 
°Jsc, a tooth, and ajga, a seizure.) The 
tooth-ach ; also an instrument for drawing 
the teeth 

DENTARIA. (Dmtaria, from dens, 
a tooth ; so called because its root is den- 
ticulated.) Dentillaria. Tooth-wort. This 
plant is to be distinguished from the pelle- 
tory of Spain, which is also called dentaria. 
i Eurepea of Linnaeus : — 
folds amplexicuutibus, lanceolatis scabris. 
The root was form d, prepared 

in a \ ariety of way.-, as a cure for the tooth- 
ach, arising from caries 

Dentabpaoa. ^From tSx;, a tooth, and 
ag7rjt£a>, to fasten upon.) An. instrument 
for drawing of tec th. 

Dentata. See Dentatus. 

DENTATUS. (From dens, a tooth ; from 
its tooth-like process*) Dentata. Epistro- 
pheus. The second vertebra of the neck. 
It differs from the other cervical vertebrae, 
by having a tooth-] ke process at the upper 
part of die body. See Vertebra. 

Destellabia. (From dentelkt, a little 
tooth ; so called beeause its root is denti- 
culated.) The herb tooth-we.rt. See Den- 
taria. 

Dentes iNcrsoiiEs. See Teeth. 

Dentes cantnt. See Canine teeth. 

Dentks lactei. The milk-teeth. See 
tion. 

DeXTKS M0LABE9. See Teeth. 
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>i. (From ..- . a tootli, and 
..) An instrument for draw- 

DKNTIFRIGE. (From dens, 

i rub.) A medicine to clean the 

ih.vvi ■caj.i'ii;;.;. (From dens, a tootli, 
>,lpo, to scrape.) An instrument for 
scaling' teeth. 

DENTITION. (From dentio, • to breed 
teeth.) The breeding or cutting of the 
teeth.. The first dent ion takes plr.ce 
about the sixth or seventh month, ami the 
teeth are termed the primary or milk teeth. 
About the seventh year, these fail out, and 
are succeeded by others, which remain 
during li'-, and are called the secondary or 
perennial teeth. Tlie last dentition takes 
place between the ages of twenty and five- 
ami-twenty, when the four last grinders ap- 
pear ; they are called denies sapieniix. See 
also Teeth. 

DENTonuciTM. See Dentiducum. 

DENunATio. (From denudo, to make 
bare.) A Ikying bare t : ;e bone. 

DpOBSTRUENTS. (Deobstruentia, sc. 
', cnla ; from de, and obstruo, to ob- 
struct.) Medicines that are exhibited with 
a v.cw of removing any obstruction. 

Dtori'iLAvriA. (From de, and oppilo, to 
stop.) Beoppilativa. .Medicines which re- 
move obstructions ; deobstruent or aperi- 
tive medicines. 

Depahtitio. (Fcpm de, and partior, to 
divide.) Separating metals. 

])i:pi:klu no. (From depcrdo, to lose.) 
Abortion, or the undue loss of the foetus. 

Depetigo. (From de, and petigo, a run- 
ning scab.) A ring-worm, or tetter. A 
scurf, or itch, where the sk n is rough. 

Dephc.kgmatio. (From de, and phlcgma, 
phlegm.) The operation of rectifying or 
freeing spirits from their watery parts. 

DEPILATORY. (Depitatorti, sc. un- 
guenta ; from de, of, and pilus, the hair.) 
Any application which removes the hairs 
from any part of the body ; thus, a pitch 
cap pulls the hairs of the head out by the 
roots. 

Df.plumatio. (From de, and pluma, a 
feather.) A disease (if the eyelids, which 
causes the hair to fall off. 

Dephehensio. (From deprehendo, to 
catch unawares.) The epilepsy is so call- 
ed, from the suddenness with which per- 
sons are seized with it. 

DKi'ntssio. (Front deprima, to press 
down.) Depression. When the bones of 
tlie skull are forced inwards by fracture, 
Ittey are said to be depressed. 

DEPRESSOR. (From deprimo, to press 
down.) Several muscles are so termed, 
because they depress the part on which 
they act. 

DEriu.ssou ALflc nasi. See Depressor 
tabii superioris afatjue nusi. 



DEPRESSOR AXGL'LI ORIS. in 
angfilaris of Winslow Depressor labiorum 
communis of Douglas. Depressor labiorum 
of Uowper. Sous-viaxillodabial of Dumas. 
A muscle of the mouth and lip, situated be- 
low the under lip. . It arises, broad and 
fleshy, from the lower edge of the lower jaw, 
near the clan ; and is inserted into the angle 
of die mouth, which it pulls downwards. 

DEPRESSOR LABI1 1NFER50KIS. 
Quadra/us o;' Winslow. Depressor labii in- 
ferioris propnus of Douglas a,.d Cowper. 
Mentonier labial of Dumas. A muscle of 
the mouth and lip, thai pulls the under lip 
and skin of the side of the ch.n downwards, 
and a little outwards. 

DEPRESSOR LABII SUPERIORIS 
ALj£QUE NASI. Depressor ale nusi of 
Albinus. Incisivus niediua of Winsl nv. 
Depressor labii superioris propnus f Dou- 
glas. Constrictores alarum nasi, ac de. 
pressores labii supersoris of Cowper. Max. 
illo-alveoli nasal of Dumas. A muscle of 
the mouth and lip, situated above the 
mouth, that draws tiie upper lip and ala 
nasi downwards and backwards. It arises, 
thin and fleshy, from the superior maxillary 
bone, immediately above the joining ot the 
gums, with tin two incisor teeth and cus- 
pidatus ; from thence it runs upwards, and 
is inserted into the upper lip and root of 
the ala of the nose. 

Depressor laiiii suPERioms pbcpbitjs. 
See Depressor labii superioris alceque nasi. 

Depressor i. a riorum communis. See 
Depressor anguli oris 

Depressor occti See Rectus inferior 
ocidi. 

Deprimbns. See Jieclns injerior ocnli. 

Dki'lu.v.vtia. (F'rom depuro, to make 
clean.) Medicines which evacuate impuri- 
ties. 

DEPURAlON. The freeing a liquor 
or solid body froi%its foulness. 

Depuratorius. (From de, and purus, 
pure.) It is applied to fevers, which ter- 
minate in per-piration. 

Deris. (Asg« : from <fs§», to excoriate.) 
The skin. 

DERIVATION. (From derivo, to drain 
off.) The doctrines of derivation and re- 
vulsion, talked of by the ancients, are now, 
in their sense of the terms, wholly exploded. 
Derivation means the drawing away any 
disease from its original seat to another part. 

Derma. (A«g^t*.) The skin. 

Derbiatores. (From cTe^ot, skin, and 
afes, a likeness.) Resembling skin, or lea- 
ther, in its consistence. It is applied to the 
dura mater. 

DERMATOLOGIA. (From .feg/u*, the 
skin, and Kcyc;, a discourse.) A discourse 
or treatise on '.he skin. 

Dzutron. (From (Tsg/c, skin.) The 
omentum, or peritonay m, is so named, 
from its skin-like consistence. 
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i Nsfinn-M (From descendo, to 
move downwards,) A vessel in which the 
b) desci nt is performed. 

(Kp.ni deaeendo, to move 
Anwnward*,) The same chymists call it a 
pe' deacenaum, by descent, 
when tii fire is applied ut the top and 
(bund (he vessel whose orifice is at the 
bottom. 

DESICCATIVA. (From desicco, to dry 
up.) :->nch medi'-ines as, being applied out- 
, dry up the humours and moisture 
Binning from a wound, 

Desifieittu. (From deaipio, to dote.) 
ct of reason. Symptomatic phrenzy. 
(From Stu, to bind up.) A bari- 
flage, or ligature. 

Dbsmidiow. (From <ftry.», a handful.) 
Asm. II bundle,or little bandage. 

Desmos. (From i~iu, to bind up.) A 
bandage. An inflammatory stricture of a 
joint, after luxation. 

DESPUMATION. (From despumo, to 
Clarif) ) The clarifying a fluid, or separat- 
ing its foul parts from it. 

DESQUAMATION; (From d-squumo, 
b> scale off.) The separating of lamina, or 
, from a bone. Exfoliation. 
Dr.aauAMMATOKiuM. (From desquamo, 
to ^cale off.) A trepan, or instrument to 
take .' piece out of the scull. 
Da rn.i.A tion. See distillation. 

Datio. (From desudo,A.o sweat 
An unnatural and morbid sweat- 
ing 

Detijttio. )From detineo, to stop, or 
) F.pilepsy is so called, from 
the suddenness with which the patient is 
seized. 

DETERGENTS. (From detergo, to wipe 
away.) Medicines which cleanse and re- 
move such viscid humours as adhere to and 
Obstruct til'- vessels. Also such applica- 
tions as clear awaj foulness From ulcers. 
DE fONATION. (From dctono, to make 

• ) Explosion. 
Detractor. (From detraho, to draw.) 
■ppl e<! 10 a muscle, whose office is to draw 
the pari to which it is attached. 

Dr.Tti vtii;\s HUAD1U.TUS, See Platyvtna 
myoirii 

DETRUSOR URINJE. (From Detruda, 
to thrust out.) The name of a muscle 
Whose office is to squeeze out the uri'.e. 
The muscular coat of the urinary bladd< v 
i died, 
in. (From Suiter, second; because 
it is discharged next after the foetus.) The 
'.ires, or afterbirth. 
l)i r i kuopathia. (From S'f.h- r> 
cond, and tmSic, a Buffering.) An aflic- 
tion or suffering by consent, where a Be- 
cond part suffers, from consent, with the 
pari originally affected, as whese the sto- 
mach is disturbed through a wound in the 

''j ilunr- See .Isstifatida. 



Diabebcts. (From S k u££mou i to strength- 
en ; so called, as affon ing the chief support 
to the fo -bone. 

DIABETES. (From Jk, through, and 
£'Mva>, to pass.) An immoderate flow of 
urine. A genus in the class 

i of Cullen. Tii re 
are two species of this complaint ( 1. Dia- 
betes acroaua, in which there 
bundant'di.scharge of limpid urine, of it 
usual urinary taste. 2. Diabetes r 
in which the urine is very sweet, an 
tains a great quantity of sugar. Great 
thirst, wi ii a voracious 
emaciation of the whole body, and a fre- 

ischarge of i 
proportion A s ccha n« 
which is voided in •. quao y 
that of the aliment or fluid introduced, are 
the characteristics of thi disease. Those 
of a shattc red constitution, and thosi 
are in the decline of lift, ire most 5 
to its attacks, It not lirifreqttently 1 
on hystei'ia, hypoch - i.i, and 

asthma; butit is always much ■ 
symptomatic, than when it appears a 
mary affection. 

Diabetes may be occasioned by the 
strong diuretic medicines, in tei ■•• ■ 

d hard drinking; execs • 
severe evacuations, or by an) 
tends to produce an impiwerisl 
the blood, or gene ■ il debility I 
ever, taken 1 lace, in many ins 
out any obvious cause. 

Thai which immediately gives rise to the 
disease, has ever been considered 
scure, and various theories have be< 
vanced on the occasion, it has been usual 
to Consider diabetes as the effect of relaxa- 
tion of the kidneys, or as depending on a 
general colliquatiott of the fluids. ]):•. 
JMcher, professor of medicine in the 1:1. i- 
vi 1 si \ of Goettengen, supposes the dis- 
ease to be generally of a spasmodic nature, 
occasioned l>\ a stimulus acting oil the kid- 
ney s ; her.ee a secretin avcia uri.u •-, and 
sometimes perveraa is the consequence. 
Dr. Darwin ti.i iks that it is owing to an in- 
•verted action of the urinary branch of the 
lymphatics; winch doctrine, althoi 
did not escape the censure of the 1 
tomists and experienced physiologists, met, 
nevertheless, with a very favourable re- 
ception, on its being firsl announced. The 
late I);'- Cullen offered it as his opinion, 
that the proximate cause of this 1 
might be some fault in the assim 
powers, or in those empl 
alimentary matters into the proper animal 
fluids, which theory has since b 
by Dr. Dobson, and still later b 
Rollo, surgeon general > 
lery. The liver has been thougl 
some, to be the chief source of the dis 
but diabetes is hai' ' 

ction of th's or 
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proved by frequent dissections ; and when 
ved, it is to be considered as acci- 

The primary scat of the disease is, how- 
ever Far from 1" i ely determined 
in favour of any hypothesis yet advanced, 
and, from the mosl attentive consideration 
of all the circumstances, the weight of evi- 
dence appears to induce 1 he majority of 
pr ctitioners to consider diabetes as de- 
pe ling on a primary affection of the 
kidneys. 

Diabetes sometimes comes on slowly and 
imperceptibly, without any previous dis- 
ord r ; and it now and then arises to a ron- 
abk degree, and subsists iong without 
being accompanied with evident disorder 
in an;, particular part of the system ; the 
grr:. ihirs't which always, and the vora- 
cious appetite which frequently occur in it, 
being often the only remarkable syntptoms ; 
but it more general) j happens, that a con- 
siderable affection of the stomach precedes 
the coming on of tlie disease ; and that, in 
its pr< lides tile symptoms already 

mentioned, there is a great dryness in the 
skin, with a sense of weight in the kidneys, 
and a nam in the ureters, and the other uri- 
nary passages. 

Under a long continuance of the disease, 
the body becomes much emaciated, the 
feet (edematous, great debility arises, the 
pulse is fr< qu mt and small, and an obscure 
fever, with all the appearance of hectic, 
prevail. 

The urine in diabetes, from being at 
first Insipid, clear, : nd colourless, soon ac- 
qui ( • a sweetish or saccharine taste, its 
ig pharacteristic ; and, when sub- 
jected to experiment, a considerable quan- 
tity of saccharine matter is to be extracted 
• From it. 

In some instances, the quantity of urine 
is much greater than can be accounted for 
from all the sources united. Cases are re- 
corded, in which 2.5 to 30 pints were dis- 
cha ;ed in the space of a natural day, for 
main successive weeks, and even months; 
and in which the whole ingesta, as was said, 
did not amount to half the weight of the 
urine. To account for this overplus, ' it 
has been alleged that water is absorbed 
from 'he air by the surface of the bodj ; 
as also that an extraordinary quantity of 
watei is compounded in the lungs them- 
selves." 

Dissections of diabetes have usually 
shewn the kidneys to be much affected. 
In some instances they have been found in a 
loose flabby state, much enlarged in size 
an 1 of a pale ash colour ; in others, they 
hav< Leer, discovered much more vascular 
than in an healthy state, approaching a 
good deal to what takes place in inflamma- 
tion, and containing, in their infundibula, a 
quantity of whitish fluid, somewhat resem- 
bling pus, but without any sign of ulcera- 
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tion whatever. At 'he same time thai 
these appearances have l>e< n observed in 
their interior, the superficial veins on their 
surface were found to be much fuller of 
blood than usual, forming a il'ul 

net-work of vessels, the larger branches of 
v bich exhibited an ab nee. 

In many cases of dissection, the whole of 
the mysenlen lias been discovered to 
much diseased, and its glands* remarkal 
enlarged; some of them being very hard, 
and of an irregular texture ; others sofi 
and of a uniform spherical shape. Many 
of the lacte.ils have likewise been seen con- 
siderably enlarged. The liver, pancreas, 
spleen, and stomach, are in general peiceiv- 
ed to be in a natural state ; when they are 
not so, the occurrence is to be considered as 
accidental. The bladder, in man}' cases, is 
found to contain a considerable quantity of 
muddy urine. 

Diabetes hystericus. Large discharge 
of urine in hysterical women. 

DtAROLUS METAl.LOKIJM. Till. 

DiAiioTANUiw. (From Siit and fioirttw, a 
herb.) A plaster made of herbs. 

Diacapmias. (From St*, and KnS'.utu, cad- 
mia.) The name of a plaster whose basis is 
cadmia. 

DlACALAMINTHES. (Fl'Om Six, ai1(! KciXA- 

fjttv6ti(, calamint.) The name of an an- 
tidote, whose chief ingredient is cala- 
mint. 

Diacarcinux. (From Sict and tutgum, 
a crab.) The name of an antidote pre- 
pared from the flesh of crabs and cray- 
fish. 

Diacarton. (From S~nt, and tutguiv,& nut.) 
Rob of nuts, or wall nuts. 

Diacassia. (From JV.t, and xas-o-/*, cas- 
sia.) Electuary of cassia. 

DrACASTOiuuM. (From fia., and *ar»§, 
castor.) An antidote whose basis is cab- 
tor. 

Diacatholicon. (From <T/«, and xxBohi- 
x.k, universal.) The name of a purge, so 
called from its general usefulness. 

Diacentaurium. (From tf/ct, and Kifixvycv, 
centaury.) The Duchess of Cortland's pow- 
der is so called, because its chief ingredient 
is centaury. 

Diacentrotum. From Sin, and lutfgoa, 
to prick.) A collyrium, so called from its 
pungency and stimulating qualities. 

Diachalcitis. (From Si-j. ^stxxfl/f, chal- 
citis.) A plaster whose chief ingredient is 
chalc 

Dia'-halsis. (From i >.*■/■» v, to be relax- 
ed.) A relaxation. The opening of the 
sutures of the head, 

Diacheirissus (From Sta., and -/ji^, the 
hand.) Any operation performed by the 
hand. 

DiACHEUDojfiuM (From Stct, and yj'.i- 
Jawv, celandin' .) A plaster whose chief 
ingredient was the herb celandine. 

DlACIiOBEMA. (From JtU£'xp?v, to 



separate from.) Biaehoresis. Any excre- 
t, but chiefly tliat by 

Diachorema. 
Dia£hrista. (From Si*, and xj>ia>, to 
) Medicines to anoint sore or bruis- 

Dia< tBTBUM. (From Si*, and %pva-os, 

for fractured limbs ; so 

low colour, 

DrACHTLUM. (FromJwt, and £ttfwf,phyle ) 

The plaster of tlus name was formerly 

." certain juices, but it now means 

an emollient rlipesi ive pli i u :•. 

Diacrtsis. (Prom Su, and %ua>. to pour 
out.) Fusion or 

Di m hitica. (From h*x ua >i '° di 

which disc >lvc tu- 

rnout s. 

Di \i , i iA. (From At*., and xiwe, to 

\ ligh di location. 
DiArissrM. (From ef«t, and iu<r<rot, ivy.) 

lion composed of t\ 
D ■ asis. (From JV*, and k 
,) A small fracture. 

'..ma (From efatxAv^s, ' 
out.) A gargarism, or wash for the i 

Diai ■ ■. mki.on. (From Si*, and kok- 
ku(a>ik», plum. An electuary n 
prun 

DtACODTOH. (From Si*, and kuSi*, a 

poppy head.) A composition made of the 

of poppies. 

Diai tn/cvN-niis. (From Si*., and ko\o- 

kuvQk, the colocyntb.) A preparation whose 

chief ingredient is colocyn I 

Di momma. (From Si*^7f]te, to ctit 
through.) Diacope. A deep cut or wound. 
Di vroi-K. See Diacoma. 
Di Mii:'ii v:i;n. (From Si*, wrpot, dung, 
. a goat.) A preparation with goats 
dung. 
I)ms (From Si*., and ko/wxajw, 

I ion in which coral is a 
thief .. fjredient. 

Duciusis. (From faatptw, to distin- 
guish.) 'I'iie distinguishing diseases one 
r h\ their symptoms. 
Diacb cit « (From St*, and xc-k:-, 

) A collyrmm in which is saffron 
DiAfuncrMA. (From Ai*, and Kupmy*, 
.) An antidote in wine is lur- 
fTron. 
Diactdonh m. (From <Tw, and nuSavi*, 
a quince.) Marmalade of q 

Dixit . and fbupvit, 

the laurel-tn .-.) A drawing-plaster in which 

DiADXWA. (From //acJW, to surround.) 
■V diadem or bandage to put round the 

Biadexis. (From St*St%-.u*t, to trans- 
Diadocke. \ transposition of" hu- 
mours from one place to another. 
Di » i 

Dladobis. (From tt*A iA; u*t, to distri- 
bute) The remission ol ,i disorder. 

CFrom J**»™ to flivlrV ™ 
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separate.) A solution of continuity of the 
iman body 

Dia.hf.tic a, (From fiMftee, to divide.) 
Corrosive medicines. 

!'A. (From Siailaai, to nourish.) 
Diet ; food. It means also the whole of the 
non-natorals. See Diet. 

DlACLAut 'ii'M. (From At*, and ytetviuw, 
the blue juice of a herb.) An eyi 
.-tie. 

DIAGNOSIS (From Sixynonntm 
cern or i 

delivers the signs by v. . c may 

be distinguished from ant I 
th ise symptom which i such af- 

fections are termed 

diacry- 
dhtm ony. 

■ u-.-rvr.i:-:. (From A:*, and 
ctyl.) A | 
• whose basis l- the hernia; 
' " I"" x. (From ii-j, and . 
An antidote in which is the root of the 
l;iy. 

Diaittm. (From A-.-i, and ttv, a violet.) 
A pastil 

Dim. via. (From JVa, and a-j.hk*.) An 
■ in w Inch i 

Di i laroum, (1 
hare.) A medicine in which i- 
a hare. 

Diaiemma. (From Si*, and > -, 
leave.) The remisiiion of a 

DiAttpsis. (From Sizkh-tx, to leave a 
An intermission. Also a s; ace 
left betwetn a baiv 

DiAi.ut.AMTi (From Si*, and *j£olvov 
frankincense.) A medicine in which frank- 
incense is a chief ingredient. 

Dtaloes. (From eft*, a alee.) 

A medicine chiefly con 

DiAi/ni v:a. (From Si*, and cD&umi, the 
mallow.) An ointment composed chiefly 
of mallows. 

DIALYSIS. (From St*kuce, to dissolve.) 
A solution of continuity, or a destruction o! 
parts. 

DIALTSES. An order in the class 
locales of (Jullen's nosology; 

Dialttica. (From StuKum, to di 
Medicines which heal wounds and frac- 

DiAHAttn wuton. (From Si?, and yjtp. 
pcarl.) An antidote in winch pearls 
chi< f ingredient. 

DrAM-ASSEMA (From ft*., and/./,. 
to chew.) A masticatory, or subgta 
into the mouth, and chewed to excite a 
discharge of the saliva. 

Dtakbsj (From Siu\, and *y.C:*, am- 
ber.) An aromatic con , which 
w as ambc rgrrs, 

Diamkt.ox. (From Si*, and pike*, a 
quince.) A composition in which are 
quiiv 

Diamistos. (From Si*, and fiura^mlsj.) 
A composition in which misy is an ingre- 
dient. 
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DIAMOND. The diamond, which was 
well known to the ancients, is principally 
found in 'he western peninsula of India, on 
the coast of Coroniandel, in the kingdoms 
of Golconda and Visapour, in the island of 
Borneo, and in the Brazils. 

They are generally found bedded in yel- 
low ochre, or in rocks of free-stone, or 
quartz, and sometimes in the beds of run- 
ning waters. When taken out of the earth 
they are incrusted with an exterior earthy 
covering, under which is another, consist- 
ing of carbonate of lime. 

In the Brazils, it is supposed that dia- 
monds might be obtained in greater quanti- 
ties than at present, if the sufficient working 
of the diamond mines was not prohibited, 
in order t« prevent that diminution of their 
commercial value, which a greater abun- 
dance of them might occasion. 

Brazilian diamonds are, in commercial 
estimation, inferior to the oriental ones. 

In the rough, diamonds are worth two 
pounds sterling the carat, or four grains, 
provided they are without blemish. The 
expense of cutting and polishing amounts 
to about four pounds more. The value 
however is far above what is now stated 
when they become considerable in size. 

Theusual method of calculating the value 
of diamonds is by squaring 'he number 
o£ carats, and then multiplying the amount 
by the price of a single carat ; thus sup- 
posing one carat to be 11. a diamond of 
8 carats i' worth 128/. being 8 x 8 x 2. 

The famous Pigot diamond weighs 188 
l-8ih grains. 

Physical Properties of Diamond. 

Diamond is always crystallized but some- 
times so imperrectly, that at first sight it 
might appear amorphous. The figure of 
diamond when perfect, is an eight-sided 
prism. There are also cubical, flat, and 
round diamonds. It is the oriental diamond 
which crystallizes into octohedra, and ex- 
hibits all the varieties of this primitive fi- 
gure. The diamond of Brazil crystallizes 
into dodecahedra. 

The texture of the diamond is lamellated, 
for it may be split or cleft with an instru- 
ment of well-tempered steel, by a swift 
blow in a particular direction. There are 
however some diamonds which do not ap- 
pear to be formed of lamiiiie, but of twisted 
and interwoven fibres, like those of knots 
in wood. These exceed the others greatly 
in hardness, they cannot be cytor polished, 
and are therefore called by the lapidaries 
diamonds of nature. 

The diamond is one of the hardest bodies 
known. It resists the most highly-tempered 
steel file, which circumstance renders it 
necessary to attack it with diamond pow- 
der. It takes an exquisite and lasting polish. 
It has a great refractive power, and hence its 
lustre, when cut into the form of a regular 
solid, is uncommonly great. .The U6ual 
colour of diamonds is a light gray", often 
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inclining to yellow, at times lemon colour, 
violet, or black, seldomi r rose-red, and still 
more rarely green or blut , but morr fre- 
quently pale brown. The purest diamonds 
are perfectly transparent. The colourless 
diamond has a specific gravity which is in 
proportion to that of water as 3.512 to 1.000, 
according to Uiisson. This varies however 
considerably. When rubbed it becomes 
positively electric, even before it has been 
cut by the lapidary. 

Diamond is not acted upon by acids, or 
by any chymical agent, oxygen excepted ; 
and this requires a very great increase of 
temperature to produce any effect. 

The diamond burns by a strong heat, with 
a sensible flame, like other combustible 
bodies, attracting oxygen and becoming 
wholly converted into carbonic acid gas 
during that process. 

It combines with iron by fusion, and con- 
verts, it like common charcoal, into steel; 
but diamond requires much more oxygen 
to burn in than common charcoal does, and 
even then it consumes but slowly, and 
ceases to burn the instant its temperature is 
lowered. 

It is considered by modern chymists as 
pure crystallized carbon. See Carbon. 

DfAMORON. (Prom JVa, and ftetpov, a 
mulberry.) A preparat on of mulberries. 

Diamoschum. (From <Tw, and fxo<r%ot t 
musk.) An antidote in which musk is a, 
chief ingredient. 

Diaxotosis. (From <T/a, and fxolo;, lint.) 
The introduction of lint into an ulcer or 
wound. 

Diana. (A name of the moon.) The 
chymical name for silver from its white 
shining appearance. 

Dianancasmus. (From <f/«, and ctv*y- 
Kzfa, to force.) The forcible restoration 
of a luxated part into its proper place. 
An instrument to reduce a distorted spine. 

DIA NTH US. (From A<c, <Twc, Jove, 
and otvScf, a flower ; so called from the ele- 
gance and fragrance of its flowers.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Decandria. Order, Digy- 
nia. 

Diantiics CARYor-HYLLus. The systema- 
tic name of the clove-pink. See Caryophyl- 
lum ruhrum. 

Diapasma. (From Jwwao-o-o), to sprin- 
kle.) A medicine reduced to powder and 
sprinkled pver the* body, or any part. 

Diapedesis. (From JwWka), to leap 
through.) The transudation or ►■scape of 
blood through the coats of an artery. 

Diapegma. (From i'mmynu, to close 
together.) A surgxal instrument for clos- 
ing together broken bones. 

Diapeiste. (From fix., and 7rtvrt, five.) 
A meflicine composed of five ingredients. 

DIAPH\NOUS. (From Su, through, 
and <f>*/i/&>, to shine.) A term applied to 
any subs ance which is transparent ; as the 
hva Wul memh ranp. covering the vitreous 
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humour of the eye, which is as transparent 
as g] 

I)i vriiiMi iM. (From Ii-j, and <j>o/h£ a 
da^e.) A medicine mad'- of dates. 

Diuiioha. (From <t'i*yifa>, to distin- 
guish.) The distinction ot diseases by 
their characteristic marks and symptoms. 

DIAl'HOKKSIS. (Froii) <JWcgs<*, to 
carry through.) Perspiration or increased 
Cutaneoun secretion. 

DIAPHORETICS. (Diaphorttica, sc 
medicainenta; from <TM<pog<o!,tii carry through.) 
Medicines wince, from being taken inter- 
naily, increase the discharge by the skin. 
When this is carried so far as to be con- 
densed on the surface, it forms sweat; and 
the medicines producing it are named su- 
dorific^. Between diaphoretics and sudo- 
rifics there is no distinction; the operation 
is in both cases the same, and differs only 
in degree from augmentation of dose, or 
employment of assistant means. This class 
of medicines comprehends five orders: 1. 
Pungent diaphoretics, as the volatile salts 
and essential oil, which are well adapted 
w for the aged j those in whose system ihere 
is little sensibility ; those who are difficultly 
affected by other diaphoretics; and those 
whose stomachs will not bear large doses 
of medicines. 2- Calefacient diaphoretics, 
such as serpentaria, cantrayerva, and quuia- 
rum i these are given in cases where the 
circulation is low and languid. 3. Stimu- 
lant diaphoretics, as antimonial and mer- 
curial preparations, which are best fitted 
for the vigorous and plethoric. 4. Anti- 
spasmodic diaphoretics, as opium, mush, and 
camphire, which are given to produce a 
diaphoresis, when the momentum of the 
blood is increased. 5. Diluent diaphoretics, 
as water, whey, &c. which are best cal- 
culated for that habit in which a predis- 
position to sweating i« wanted ; and in 
winch no diaphoresis lakes place, although 
there he evident catises to produce it. 

DIAPHRAGM \ (From Ux, and <?pu.</l«, 
to divide.) Septum transversum. The 
midrif, or diaphragm. A muscle that di- 
vides the thorax from the abdomen. It 
is composed of two muscles ; the first 
and superior of these arises from the ster- 
num, and the ends of the last ribs on each 
side. Its fibres, from this semi -circular 
origination, tend towards their centre, and 
terminate in a tendon, or apo ieuros,s, 
which is termed the centrum tendinosum. 
The second and inferior muscle comes 
from the vertebra: of the loins by two 
productions, of which that on the right 
side comes from the first, second, and third 
vertehrx of the loins ; that on the left side 
is somewhat shorter, and both these propor- 
tions join and make the lower part of the 
dianhragm, which joins its tendons with 
the tendon of the other, so that they make 
but one muscular partition. It is covered 
by the pleura on its upper side, and by the 



peritonaeum on the lower side. It is pierced 
hi 'he. middle, for the passage of the vena 
cava ; in its lower part for tlie oesophagus, 
and the nerve.-., which go to the upper 
orifice of the stomach; and betwixt the 
productions of tire inferior muscle, pusses 
the aorta, the thoracc duct, and the vena 
azygos. It receives arteries and veins 
called phrenic or diphragmatic, from the 
cava and aorta ; and sometimes on its 
lower part two branches from the vena 
adiposa, apd two arteries from the lum- 
bares. It has two nerves which come 
from the third vertebra of the neck, which 
pass through the cavity of the thorax, and 
are lost in its substance. In its natural 
situation the diaphragm i convex on the 
upper side towards the breast, and con- 
cave on its lower side towards the belly: 
therefore, when its fibres swell and con- 
tract, it must become plain on each side, 
and consequently the cavity of the breast 
is enlarged to give liberty to the lungs to 
receive air in inspiration ; and the stomach 
and intestines are pressed for the distribu- 
tion of their contents ; hence the use of 
this muscle is very considerable ; it is the 
principal agent in respiration, particularly 
in inspiration; for when it is in action the 
cavity of the thorax is enlarged, particu- 
larly at the sides, where the lungs are 
chiefly situated ; and as the lungs must 
always be contiguous to the inside of the 
thorax and upper side of the diaphragm 
the air rushes into them, in order to fill 
up the increased space. In expiration it 
is relaxed ..nd pushed up by the pressure 
of the abdominal muscles upon the viscera 
of the abdomen ; and at the same time 
that they press it upwards, they pull down 
the ribs, by which the cavity of the thorax 
is diminished, and the air suddenly pushed 
out of the lungs. 

l)i u-iiH vomatitis. (From Jixqpxyy.a., the 
diaphragm.) Diaphragmitis. Paraphrevi- 
tis. An inflammation of the diaphragm. 
See Paraphrenitis. 

DiAmrACMiTis. See Paraphrenitis. 

Diaphtuoha. (From' Ji-'i-b?:-., to cor- 
rupt.) An abortion where the foetus is 
corrupted in the womb. 

Diapiiy lactic a. (From b-xyuxcttrtra), to 
preserve.) Medicines which resist putre- 
faction or prevent infection. 

Diapuysis. (From ftxquu, to divide.) 
An interstice or partition between tl^ 
joints. 

I)i wisseljEum. (From <?u, and tic- 
a-sAa/sv, the oil of pitch, or liquid pitch.) A 
composition in which is liquid pitch. 

I)i m'lasis. (From fix-rxx<r<ru, to put to- 
gether.) The replacing a luxated or frac- 
tured bone in its proper situation. 

I )t > i i^it. (From SwxxTCto, to anoint. I 
An unction or fomentation applied to the . 
whole body or any part 

DiAi'SE. (From futv.ut, to blow through 
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OP pass gently as the brdalh dqes.) An in- unchanged. 6. Diarrheal cwliaca, Tin: 

voluntary and insensible discharge of the cceliac passion : the fodd passes off in this 

liquid state like 

Diai'xoe. (From Suunut. to breathe 7. Diarrhoea verminsa. Arising from worms, 

through.) The ir i .' air through 1)1 ARTHROSIS. (Fro.n Stxpttgou, to arti- 

the pores of the skin. culate.) A moveable connexion of bones. 

Diapspoica. (From fuantet, to trans iie,) This genus has five species, viz. enartbro- 

Diaphoretics or medicines jyhich promote sis, arthrodia, ginglymus, trochoides, and 

perspiration, am p hv irthrosis. 

DaporEma. (From StxTvopw, to be in Diasap.'Sjum. (From St*, and atmw t 

doubt.) N^rvotis anxiety. soap) An ointment of soap. 

Diaporos (From St*, and orrup*, allium- Diasatyriuhc. (From Sit., and vxlvpioy, 
nal fruits.) A composition in which are the orchis.) An ointment of the orchis- 
several auUimnal fruits, as quinces, med- root, 
lars. and services. DtAsciXLroH. (From St*, and o-kika*, the 

Diaprasstum. (From St*, and 7rp*T<rKv, squill.) Oxymel and vinegar of squills, 

horehound.) A composition of horehound. DiAsciirccs. (From Si*, and nuynot, the 



croc tdile.) A n-ime for the mithridate, in 
the composition of which there was a part 



Diaprunum. (From St*, and 7rpxv>i, a 
prune ) An electuary of prunes. 

Diapsoricum. (From St*, and \&p*, the of the crocodile, 

itch or scurvy. ) A medicine for the itch Diascordium. (From St*, and <rx,;pStiv, 

or scurvy the water germander.) Electuary of scor- 

Dtapterxes. (From St*, and rfipv*, the dium. 

heel.) A composition of cow heels and Diasexa. (From <ft*, and sena.) A me- 

cheese. dicine in which is senna. 

Diapterosis. (From St*, and 7rlipov, a Diasmyrxum. (From St*, and c-pvpm, 

feather.) The cleaning the ears with a tea- myrrh.) A collyrium containing myrrh. 

ther. Diasostica. f From Si*c-ufa, to preserve.) 

Diafyema. (From St*, and 7tvov, pus.) Medicines which preserve health. 

A suppuration or absce-s. Diasjpermatum. (From St*, and o-rip/**, 

Diaptemata. (From St*7rv*y.*, a suppu- seed.) A medicine composed chiefly of 

ration.) Suppurating medicines. seeds. 

Dtaptetica. (From St*?rv>i/**, a suppu- Diasphage. (Firm St*o-q*^a>, to sepa- 
ration.) See Diapyemata. rate.) Diasphaxis. The interstice between 

Diahh'ha. (From St*, and p»x°s> a tv " ' 

space.) Tiie space between the foldings of Diasphtxis. (From S~t*, and o-qvfa, to 



strike.) The puliation of an artery- 

DIASTASIS. (From JW,u<, to sepa- 
rate.) Diastema. A separation. 

1. A separation of the ends of bones. 

2. (From Smnwa>, to distend.) The ex- 
tension of a fractured limb, in order to re- 



a bandage. 

Diaiuus. (From dies, a day.) A term 
applied to fevers which last but one day. 

Diaromaticum. (From S~t*, and *pcp*. 
Itxcv, an aromatic) A composition of 
spites. 

Diarrhage. (From Stxppnywfja, to break duce it. 
asunder.) A fracture of the temple bones. Diastetuma. (From St*, :md n*p, fat.) 

Diakrhodomeei. (From StxgcSov, a rose, Anointment of the fat oi animals. 
and fjtiKt, honey.) Scammony, agaric, pep- Diastema, See Diastasis. 
per and hone} . DIASTOLK. (From St*, and vnxku, to 

Diarrhodon. (From St*, and poSov, a stretch.) The dilatation of the heart and ar- 
rose.) A composition of roses. teries, 

DIARRHCEA. (From S~t*ggiu>, to flow Diastomosis. (From St*g-ojuca>, to di- 
through.) A purging. It is distinguished late.) Any dilatation, or dilating instru- 
by frequent stools with the natural excre- 



ment, not contagious, and seldom attended 
with pyrexia. It. is a genus of disease in 
the class neuroses, and order spasmi of Cul- 
len, containing the following species : 1. 
Diarrhoea crapulosa. The feculent diarrhoea, 
from crapulus, one who overloads his sto 



Di.vstremma. (From S~t*?piyu, to turn 
aside.) Diaslrophe. A distortion of any 
limb or part. 

Diasthofhe. See Diastremma. 

DiAtj.colithum. (From St*, ,.nd Imoht- 
So?, the Jew's stone.) An antidote con- 



mach. 2. Diarrhoea biliosa. The bilious, taining trpis jndaicus. 

from an increased secretion of bile. 3. Diateresis. (From St*, and 1tpn», to 

Diarrhoea mucosa. The mucous, from a perforate.) A perforation or aperture. 

quantity of slime being voided. 4. Diar- Diateretica. (From St*, and Itpue, to 

rha.a he.pattrrhcea. The hepatic, in which preserve.) Medicines which preserve health 

there is a quantity of serous mattei 1 , some- ai ! prevent disease. 

what jj-esembling flesh, voided; the liver DiAtessaron (From Six, and lurtr&fts, 

hei g primarily affected. 5. Diarrhoea lien- four ) A medicine compounded of four 

terica. The lientery ; when the food passes simple ingredients. 
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DiATETTir.PM. (From in, and 7«t7/£, a 
grasshopper.) A medicine in the composi- 
tion of which were grasshoppers. 

DIATHESIS. (From <ft*8^/, to dis- 
pose.) Any particular state of the body : 
thus, in inflammatory fever, there is an in- 
flammatory diathesis, and, during putrid 
fever, a putrid diathesis. 

Diatiiesmus. (From cfacSta, to run 
through.) A rupture through which some 
fluid escapes. 

Diatiiaoacanthum. (From Six, and 
TfKtyj.K-jiv6n, tragacanth.) A medicine com- 
posed <>f gum-tragacanth. 

Diatrium. (From Sin, and7^«?, three.) 
A medicine composed of three simple in- 
gredients. 

Diaxilaloes. (From Six, and ^vkaxoh, 
the lign aloe.) A medicine in which is 
lignum aloes. 

Diazoma. (From fagamvf*!, to surround ; 
because it surrounds the cavity of the tho- 
rax.) The diaphragm. 

Diazosteh. (From Siu^amu/ui, to sur- 
round ; because when the body is girded, 
the belt usually lies upon it.) A name of 
the twelfth vertebra of the back. 

DfCENTETUM. (From Su,, and wv7m», to 
stimulate.) A pungent stimulating col- 
lyriuni. 

Dit'HAsTEnEs. (From S~t%*!-ce, to divide, 
because they divide the foot.) A name of 
the fore-teeth. 

DiciioiMiYiA. (From Six* double, and 
<pva, to grow.) A distemper of the hairs, 
in which they split and grow forked. 

DICROTIC. (Dicroticus, sc. pulsus ,■ 

from Si*, twice, and *§xa>, to strike.) A 

term given to a pulse in which the artery 

rebounds after striking, so a9 to convey the 

i tion of a double pulsation. 

Dictamnites. (From Jni1*f*rot, dittany.) 
A. wine medicated with dittanv. 

DICTAMNDS. (From Dictamnut, a 
city in Crete, on whose mountains it grows.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Decanjria. Order, 
Monotonia. Dittany. 

DICTAMNUS ALBUS. Wliite frax- 
inella, or bast ird dittany. Fraocinella. Die- 
tamnus albus ; foliis pinnatis, caule simplici, 
of Linnarus. The root of this plant is the 
part directed for medicinal use ; when 
fresh, it has a moderately strong, not dis- 
agreeable, smell. Formerly it was much 
used as a stomachic, tonic, and alexiphar- 
mic, and wa^ supposed to be a medicine of 
much etficacy in removing uterine obstruc- 
tions and destroying worms ; but its medi- 
cinal powers became so little regarded by 
modern physicians, that it had fallen almost 
entirely into disuse, till Baron Stoerck 
brought it into notice, by publishing seve- 
ral cases of its success, viz. in tertian in- 
termitienis, worms (lumorici) and men- 
strual suppressions. In all these cases, he 



employed the powdered root to the extent 
of a scruple twice a day. He also made 
use of a tincture, prepared of two ounces 
of the fresh root digested in 14 ounces of 
spirit of wine ; of this, 22 to 50 drops two 
or three times a day, were successfully 
employed in epilepsies, and, when joined 
with steel, this roo:, we are told, was of 
great service to chlorotic patients. The 
dictamnus undoubtedly, says Dr. Woodville, 
is a medicine of considerable power; but 
notwithstanding the account of it given by 
Stoerck, who seems to have paid little atten- 
tion to its modus operandi, we may still say 
with Haller " nandutn autcm vires pro digni- 
tate expluratus est," but is now fallen into 
disuse. 

DICTAMNUS CRETICITS. Dittany 
of Crete. Origanum creticum. Onitis. 
The leaves of this plant, Origanum dictam- 
nus ; foliis inferioribus tomentosis, tpicis 
nutantibus, of Linnaeus, are now rarelv 
used ; they have been recommended as 
emmenagogue and alexipharmic. 

DinrMiEA. (From Wa/*c;, double.) A 
cataplasm ; so called by Galen, from the 
double use to which he put it. 

Didy.mi. (From Wy/^of, double.) Twins. 
An old name of the testicles, and two 
eminences of the brain, from their double 
protuberance. 

Diecbolium. (Fom vix, and ix£ik\ce, 
to cast out.) A medicine causing an abor- 
tion. 

Dielectkon. (From Si*, and ixoclpa:, 
amber.) A name of a troche, in which 
amber is an ingredient. 

DiF.aviLi.A. (Named in honour of Mr. 
Dierville, who first brought it from Arcadia.) 
The young branches of this species of 
honeysuckle, Lotricera diervilla racemis ter- 
minalibus, foliis serratis of Linnaeus, are 
employed in North America as a certain 
remedy in gonorrhoea and suppression of 
urine. It has not yet been exhibited in 
Europe. 

DIET. Dixta. The dietetic part of 
medicine is no inconsiderable branch, and 
seems to require a much greater share of 
regard than it commonly meets with. A 
great variety of diseases might be removed 
by the observance of a proper diet and 
regimen, without the assistance of medi- 
cine, were it not for the impatience of t!i • 
sufferers. However, it may on all occa- 
sions come in as a proper assistant to the 
cure, which sometimes cannot be perform- 
ed without a due observance of the non- 
naturals. That food is, in general, thought 
the best and most conducive to long life, 
which is most simple, pure, and free from 
irritating, and su«h as approaches nearest' 
to the nature of our own bodies in a 
healthy state, or capable of being easiest 
converted into their substance by the vis 
vitx, after it has been duly prepared b< 
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the art of cookery ; but the nature, com- 
position, virtues, and uses of particular 
aliments can never be learnt to satisfac- 
tion, without assistance of practical chym- 
istrv. 

DIET DUINK. An alterative decoc- 
tion employed daily in considerable quanti- 
ties, at least from a pint to a quart. The 
decoction of sarsapariita and mezereon, the 
Lisbon diet drink, is the most common and 
most useful. 

DIETETICS. That part of medicine 
which considers the way of living with 
relation to food, or diet, suitable to any 
particular case. 

Diexodos. (From Six, and t^cfo;, a way 
to pass out.) Diodos. In Hippocrates it 
means evacuation by stool. 

Difflatio. (From diffio, to blow away.) 
Perspiration, 

DIGAS I RICUS. (Digastricus, sc. muse. 
from <ftc, twice, and yaa-Tup, a belly.) Bi- 
venter maxillce of Aibinus. Mastoido hy- 
geiiien of Dumas. A muscle so called from 
its having two bellies, situated externally 
between the lower jaw and os hyoides. It 
arises, by a fleshy belly, from the upper 
part of the processus mastoiditis, and de- 
scending, it contracts into a round tendon, 
which passes through the stylohyoidaeus, and 
an annular ligament which is fastened to 
the os hyoides ; then it grows fleshy again, 
and ascends towards the middle of the edge 
of the lower jaw, where it is inserted. Its 
use is to open the mouth by pulling the 
lower jaw downwards and backwards ; and 
when the jaws are shut to raise the larynx, 
and consequently the pharynx, upwards, as 
in deglutition. 

Digkiiextia. (From digero, to digest.) 
Medicines which promote the secretion of 
proper pus in wounds and ulcers. 

DIGESTION. (Digbstio, from digero, 
to dissolve.) 

1. An operation in which such matters 
as are intended to act slowly on each other, 
are exposed to a slow heat, continued for 
some time. 

2. The change that the food undergoes 
in the stomach, hy which it is converted 
into chyme. The circumstances necessary 
to effect a healthy digestion of the food 
are : 1. A certain degree of heat of the 
stomach. 2. A free mixture of saliva with 
the food in the mouth. 3. A certain quan- 
tity of healthy gastric juice. 4. The na- 
tural peristaltic motion of the stomach, 5. 
The pressure of the contraction and re- 
laxation of the abdominal muscles and dia- 
phragm. From these circumstances, the 
particles of the food are softened, dissolved, 
diluted, and intimately mixed into a soft 
pap, called chyme, which passes through 
the pylorus of the stomach into the duo- 
denum. The fluid which is termed gastric 
juice, is separated by the minute arteries 
opening into the cavity of the stomach. — 



See Gastric Juice. From various expoi- 
trents of physiologists, it is ascertained that 
the gastric juice reduces the aliments into 
an uniiorm pap or paste, even out of (the 
bod) r ; that it acts in the same manner after 
death ; and that it is the chief agent in the 
process of digestion. 

Animals only are. invested with organs of 
digestion ; every one, from man to the poly- 
pus, presents an alimentary canal different- 
ly formed ; the existence of a digestive 
apparatus, then, could be given as an essen- 
tial character of animal life. In man this 
consists of a long canal extending from the 
mouth to the anus, into which open the 
excretory ducts of various glands, situated 
in the vicinity, that secrete liquors, neces- 
sary to alter, liquefy, and animalize alimen- 
tary matter. 

It would be useless to recapitulate the 
hypotheses formed to explain digestion ; 
they may be reduced to coction, fermenta- 
tion, trituration, putrefaction, and macera- 
tion of the food received into the cavity of 
the stomach. Physiologists are generally 
agreed, at present, in considering digestion 
in the stomach as a solution of the aliment 
by the gastric juice. This liquid, copiously 
poured on the internal surface of the sto- 
mach, when this viscus is irritaed by the 
presence of food, is the production of ar- 
terial exhalation ; it is neither an acid nor 
alkali, and seems to be of a nature nearly 
analogous to saliva ; the gastric juice pro- 
ducing great properties of solutions, pene- 
trates into the alimentary matter on all 
sides, separates and divides its particles, 
combines with it, changes its composition, 
and impresses qualities very different from 
those it possessed before this mixture. In 
fact, if a mouthful of wine or food be re- 
turned from the stomach some minutes 
after it has been received, the odour, taste, 
and all the qualities, both physical and 
chymical,of these substances, arc so altered, 
that we can with difficulty distinguish them; 
and vinous liquors, more or less acid, are 
no longer susceptible of spirituous fermen- 
tation. The energy of the powev of the 
gastric juice, perhaps exaggerated by some 
physiologysts, is sufficient to reduce to a 
soft mass the hardest bones, on which cer- 
tain animals subsist: it is very probable 
that its chymical composition is different 
and variable, and that it is acid, alkaline, 
or saponaceous, according to the nature of 
the aliment. Although gastric juice is the 
most powerful agent of digestion in the 
stomach, its dissolvent power has need of 
assistance from the action of several se- 
condary causes, as heat, which seems to 
augment and concentrate itself in the epi- 
gastric region. So long as the exertion of 
the stomach continues, there is a sort of 
intestine fermentation, which should not 
be, in the full sense, compared to the mo- 
tion bv which fermentative and putre- 
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incei are decomposed ; there is 
also ;i moderate and peristaltic motion of 
ihe muscular fibres of the stomach which 
pi-ess the aliment on all sides, and perform 
a slight trituration, while the gastric mois- 
ifienn and macerates the food before 
it is dissolved ; it may then be affirmed 
that the process of digestion is at the same 
time chyinical, vital, and mechanical: the 
authors, there tore, of various theories to 
explain this function, have erred by attri- 
buting to one cause only, as heat, fermen- 
tation, p H 'refaction, trituration, macera- 
tion, and the gastric juice, that which is 
the aggregate result of all those causes 
united. 

The aliment remains a greater or less 
time in the stomach, agreeably to the faci- 
lity or difficulty of the necessary changes 
taking place. Gosse of Geneva, has prov- 
ed on himself, that the animal and vege- 
table fibre, the white of an egg boiled, 
white and tendinous parts, paste kneaded 
with butler, sebaceous substances, and 
those things which are not fermented, or 
very little fermentative, make greater re- 
sistance to the gastric juice, than the gela- 
tinous parts of vegetables and animals, 
fermented bread, &.c. that the latter class 
of substances require only an hour for their 
complete dissolution, while the digestion 
of the former was not completed at the end 
of several hours. 

During the time of digestion, both orifices 
of the stomach are closed ; no gas, disen- 
gaged from the aliment, ascends through 
the oesophagus, unless in cases of bad di- 
gestion : slight chills are felt ; the pulse 
becomes quicker and stronger, and the 
powers of life seem diminished in some 
organs, to be carried to the seat of the 
digestive process. The parieties of the 
Stomach soon begin to act: their circular 
fibres contract in different parts of its ex- 
tent ; these peristaltic oscillations, at first 
vague and uncertain, become more regular, 
and are directed from above downwards, 
from left to right, that is, from the cardia, 
towards the pylorus ; its longitu linal fibres 
also contract, and thus approximate both 
terminations. In these different motions 
the stomach becomes parallel with the py- 
lorus, and the angle formed by the duo- 
denum is almost totally obliterated, which 
renders the passage of food easier. It has 
been remarked, that digestion proceeds 
better during sleep, when we lie on the 
right side than on the left, and this differ- 
ence has been attributed to the compres- 
sion made by the liver on the stomach- It 
should rather be considered, that on the 
right side, the passage of food is accelerated 
by its own gravity, the situation of the 
stomach is naturally oblique, from left to 
right, and becomes more so in consequence 
of changes induced by food. 



The aperture of the pylorus is furnished 
With a muscular ring, covered by a dupli- 
cating of mucous membrane ; this kind of 
sphincter keeps it closed during the time 
of digestion in the stomach, and does not 
give passage to the aliment until it has 
undergone a very material alteration. The 
pylorus, possessing a peculiar and extreme- 
ly delicate sensibility, may be considered 
as a sort of vigilant centmel, that prevents 
any thing from passing I hat has not suffered 
proper changes. Many authors quoted by 
Haiier, have been well aware that the food 
did not pass from the stomach successively 
in the same manner as it was received, but 
agreeably to its greater or less facility of 
digestion. 

It would appear that there is a real se- 
lection of food in the stomach, for t.iosc. 
aliments that admit of an easy digestion 
are directed towards the pylorus, which 
gives passage to them ; while, on the con- 
trary, such as are not sufficiently digested 
are not permitted to pass, but kept back in 
the stomach. This delicate feeling, which 
we attribute to the pylorus, this exquisite 
sense, by which it exerts a kind >t choice 
on the food that passes through, may be 
perhaps objected to; pieces of money, 
however, or other extraneous indigestible 
bodies, remain a longer or shorter time in 
the stomach before they go into the intes- 
tines, and present themselves several dif- 
ferent times at the orifice of the pylorus, 
and do not get through till after it has been 
accustomed to their contact. It is the same 
with the gastric system as with a secreting I 
gland ; and in the same manner the |m- 
mencement of excretory duct% possessed of 
a sort of elective sensibility, do not receive 
the secreted liquor before it has undergone 
necessary preparations in the glandular pa- 
renchyma ; so the pylorus, which may be 
considered the excretory duct of the sto- 
mach, does not admit the food nor suffer it 
to pass into the intestines, until it has been 
sufficiently elaborated by the action of this 
organ. 

In proportion as the stomach becomes 
empty, the spasm of the skm ceases, a 
moderate heat succeeds the shiverings, the 
pulse becomes more evident and elevated, 
the quantity of insensible perspiration in- 
creases ; digestion then produces a general 
motion, analogous to a feverish paroxysm ; 
and this digestive fever, described also by 
the ancients, is most easy to be observed in 
women of great sensibility. Nothing posi- 
tive can be established ofl the duration of 
digestion in the stomach. The aliments go 
out of the stomach with more or less celerity, 
in proportion as they offer a greater or less 
resistance to those powers whicli serve to 
dissolve them, and agreeably to the energy 
and strength of the stomach and activity 
of the gastric juice : five hours, however, 
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may be considered llie ordinary time of 
their presence. 

The action of the parieties of the sto- 
mach ceases when this viscus is entirely 
liberated from the aliments that were in its 
cavity, but not before; the gastric juice, 
ihe secretion of which is not augmented by 
any stimulus, is no longer poured out by its 
arteries ; and the parieties which come into 
contact with each other, are only lubricated 
by the mucous copiously secreted by its 
internal coat. 

DIGESTIVES. (Digestiva, sc. medica- 
ment a ; from digero, to dissolve.) A term 
applied by surgeons to those substances 
which, when applied to an ulcer or wound, 
promote suppuration : such are the ceratum 
• resince fiavx, unguentum elemi, warm poul- 
tices, fomentations, 8cc. 

Digestivum sal sxLVii. See Jlfurias 
potasste. 

DIGITALIS. (From digitus, a finger ; 
because its flower represents a finger.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nacan system- Class, Didynamia. Order, 
.Ingiospermia. Fox -glove. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon fox-glove. Digitalis purpurea of Lin- 
naeus : — calyadis foliolis ovatis acutis, corol- 
Us obtusis, labio superiore integvo. The 
leaves of this plant have a bitter nauseous 
taste, but no remarkable smell; they have 
been long used externally to ulcers and 
scrophulous tumours with considerable ad- 
vantage. When properly dried, their co- 
lour is a lively green. They ought to be 
collected when the plant begins to blos- 
1 sonL. to be dried quickly before the fire, 
rmo^resei-ved unpowdered. 

Of all the narcotics, digitalis is that which 
diminishes most powerfully the actions of 
the system ; and it does so without occa- 
sioning any previous excitement. Even in 
the most moderate dose, it diminishes the 
force and frequency of the pulse, and, in 
a large dose, reduces it to a great extent, 
as from 70 beats to 40 or 35 in a minute, 
occasioning, at the same time, vertigo, in. 
distinct vision, violent and durable sick- 
ness, with vomiting. In a still larger quan- 
tity, it induces convulsions, coldness of the 
body, and insensibility ; symptoms which 
have sometimes terminated fatally. As a 
narcotic, fox-glove has been recommended 
■fl epilepsy, insanity, and in some acute in- 
flammatory diseases. Lately it has been 
very extensively employed in phthisis, and 
the beneficial effects which it produces in 
that disease, are probably owing to its nar- 
cotic power, by which it reduces the force 
of the circulation through the lungs and 
general system. It is administered so as 
to produce this effect. One grain of the 
powdered leaves, or ten drops of the satu- 
rated tincture, may be given night and 
morning. This dose is increased one half 
every second day, till its action on the sys- 



tem becomes apparent. As soon as the 
pulse begins to be diminished, the increase 
of dose must be made with more caution ; 
and, whenever nausea is induced, it ought 
rather to be reduced, or, if necessary, in- 
termitted for a short time. If the sickness 
become urgent, it is best relieved by stimu- 
lants, particularly large doses of brandy, 
with aromatics. The tincture has been 
supposed to be the best form of administer- 
ing digitalis, when the remedy is designed 
to act as a narcotic : it is also more manage- 
able in its dose and more uniform in its 
strength, than the dried leaves. 

Besides its narcotic effects, digitalis acts 
as one of the most certain diuretics in drop- 
sy, apparently from its power of promoting 
absorption. It has frequently succeeded 
where the other diuretics have failed. Dr. 
Withering has an undoubted claim to this 
discovery ; and the numerous cases of 
dropsy related by him, and other practi- 
tioners of established reputation, afford in- 
contestable evidence of its diuretic powers, 
and of its practicable importance in the 
cure of those disorders. From Dr. Wi- 
thering's extensive experience of the use of 
the digitalis in dropsies, he has been able 
to judge of its success by the following cir- 
cumstances : — " It seldom succeeds in men 
of great natural strength, of tense fibre, of 
warm skin, of florid complexion, or in 
those with a tight and cordy pulse. If 
the belly in ascites be tense, hard, and 
circumscribed, or the limbs in anasarca 
solid and resisting, we have but little 
hope. On the contrary, if the pulse be 
feeble, or intermitting, the countenance 
pale, the lips livid, the skin cold, the 
swollen belly soft and fluctuating, the 
anasarcous limbs readily pitting under the 
pressure of the finger, we may expect the 
diuretic effects to follow in a kindly man- 
ner. " Of the inferences which he deduces, 
the fourth is, " that if it (digitalis) fails, 
there is but little chance of any other me- 
dicine succeeding." Although the digitalis 
is now generally admitted to be a very 
powerful diuretic, yet it is but justice to 
acknowledge that this medicine has more 
frequently failed than could have been rea- 
sonably expected from a comparison of 
the facts stated by Dr. Withering. The 
dose of the dried leaves in powder, is from 
one to three grains twice a day. But if a 
liquid medicine be preferred, a drachm of 
the dried leaves is to be infused for four 
hours, in half a pint of boiling water, add- 
ing to the strained liquor an ounce of any 
spirituous water. One ounce of this in- 
fusion, given twice a day, is a medium dose. 
It is to be continued in these doses till it 
either acts upon the kidneys, the stomach, 
the pulse, (which as has been said, it has 
a remarkable power of lowering,) or ^the 
bowels, 

The administration of this remedy re- 
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quires to be conducted with much caution. 
Its effects do not immediately appear ; 
and when the doses are too frequent, or 
too quickly augmented, its ac'ion is con- 
CSntrated so as to produce frequently the 
most violent symptoms. The general rules 
are, to begin with a small dose, to increase 
it gradually, till the action is apparent on 
the kidneys, stomach, intestines, or vascu- 
lar system ; and immediately suspending its 
exhibition, when its effects on any of these 
pans take place. 

The symptoms arising from too large a 
dose of digitalis are, extreme sickness, ver- 
tigo, indistinct vision, incessant vomiting, 
and a great reduction of the force of the 
circulation, terminating sometimes in syn- 
cope or convulsions. They are relieved by 
frequent and small doses of opium, brandy, 
aromalics, and strong bitters, and by a blis- 
ter applied to the region of the stomach. 

Diqitium. (From digitus, a finger.) 
A contraction of the finger-joint. A paro- 
nychia, or whitlow, or other sore upon the 
finger. 

DIGITUS. (From digero, to direct.) A 
finger. 

Digitus manus. A finger. The fingers 
and thumb in each hand consist of four- 
teen bones, there being three to each Jin- 
get- ,• they are a little convex and round 
towards the back of the hand, but hollow 
and plain towards the palm, except the 
last, where the nails are. The order of 
their dispositions is called first, second, 
and third phalanx. The first is longer than 
the second, and the second longer than the 
third. What has been said of the fingers, 
applies to the toes also. 

Digitus pedis. A toe. See Digitus ma- 
nus. 

Diglossust. (From fie, double, and 
■y\o><ro-a, a tongue ; so called because above 
its leaf there grows a lesser leaf, like two 
tongues.) The laurus alexandrina. Galen 
speaks of a man born with two tongues. 

Dignotio. (From dignosco, to distin- 
guish.) See Diagnosis. 

DiHiEMATON. (From Jia, and a//**, 
blood.) An antidote in which is the blood 
of many animals. 

Dihalon. (From Jia, and *ac, salt.) A 
plaster prepared with salt and nitre, adapt- 
ed to foul ulcers. 

Diipetes. (From Zfuc, <T/of, Heaven, 
and turlu, to fall : »'. e. falling as rain.) An 
epithet applied by Hippocrates to semen, 
when it is discharged like a sudden shower 
of rain. 

Dilatatio. (From dilato, to enlarge.) 
Dilatation, or enlargement. "Diastole. 

DILATOR. (From dilato, to enlarge.) 
The name of some muscles whose office is 
to open and enlarge parts. 

Dilatores alarum masi. See Leva- 
tor. 

DiiiToiuuM. (From dilato, to enlarge.) 



A surgical instrument for enlarging any 
part. A speculum oris. 

Dill. See Anethum. 

DILUENTS. (Diluentia, sc. medica- 
menta ,■ from diluo, to wash away.) Those 
substances which increase the proportion 
of fluid in the blood. It is evident that 
this must be done by watery liquors. Wa- 
ter is indeed, properly speaking, the only 
diluent. Various additions are made to it, 
to render it pleasant, and frequently to 
give it a slightly demulcent quality. But 
these are not sufficiently important to re- 
quire to be noticed, or to be classed as me- 
dicines. 

Diluents are merely secondary remedies. 
They are given in acute inflammatory dis- 
eases, to lessen the stimulant quality of the 
blood. They are used to promote the ac- 
tion of diuretics in dropsy, and to favour 
the operation of sweating. 

Dinica. (From Jivoc, giddiness.) Medi- 
cines which relieve a giddiness. 

Dinos. (From ftnu, to turn round.) A 
vertigo, or giddiness. 

Dioches. The name of a lozenge. 

Dionos. (From fat, and c</ic, the way 
through.) Evacuation by stool. 

Disjnantues. (From ha., and otv&vQtt, the 
flower of the vine.) A remedy said to be 
"good for cholera morbus, in which was the 
flower of the vine-tree. 

Diogmus. (From JW«, to persecute.) 
A distressing palpitation of the heart. 

Diostsiscus (From A/ovi/<ro?, Bacchus, 
was of old represented as having horns.) 
Certain bony excrescences, near the tem- 
ples, were called dionysisci. 

Diontsontmphas. (From Aioyua-cs, Bac- 
chus, and vv/u<fst, a nymph.) A herb which» 
if bruised, smells of wine, and yet resists 
drunkenness. 

Diaporum. (From fix, and o7ra§a, au- 
tumnal fruits.) A medicine composed of 
ripe fruits for quincy. 

Dioptra. (From fairi 'o/uat, to see 

through.) Dioptron. Speculum ani oris, 
or uteri. Also the lapis specularis. 

Dioptrica. (From Stoirlojuxi, to see 
through.) Dioptrics, or doctrine of the 
refraction of light. 

Dioptrismus. (From JioTrlofAOj, to see 
through.) Dilatation of any natural passage. 

Diorobum. (From fta., and ogo&c, a 
vetch.) A medicine, in the composition of 
which there are vetches. 

Diorrhosis. (From Sut, and oggoc, the 
serum.) Diorosis. A dissolved state of 
the blood. A conversion of the humours 
into serum and water. 

Diorthrosis. (From J/e/iSgoa, to direct.) 
The reduction of a fracture. 

DIOSCOREA. (Named in honour of 
Dioscorides.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Dice- 
da. Order, Hexandria. 

Dioscorsa 1UT1. See Yam. 
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Dioscore.4. bulbifera. See Yam. 
Dioscorea sativa. See Yam. 
Dioscuri, (i. e. Aio; Ktspai, the sons of 
Jupiter, or Castor and Pollux.) The paro- 
tids were so named from their twin-like 
equality in shape and position. 

Diosfvros lotus. See Indian date 
plum. 

Dioxel-eum. (From fta. o£y t , acid, and 
*\<uov, oil.) A medicine composed of oil 
and vinegar. 

Dioxos. (From <Tw, and o|oc, acid.) A 
collyrium composed chiefly of vinegar.' 

Diplisiasmus. (From <fwAoa>, to dou- 
ble.) The re-exacerbation of a disease. 

DIPLOE. (From cT/^oa, to double.) 
Meditulluim. The spongy substance be- 
tween the two tables of the skull. 

DIPLOPIA. (From JWo?, double, and 
vrrofji.cn, to see.) Visits duplicates. A dis- 
ease of the eye, in which the person sees 
an object double or triple. Dr. Cullen 
makes it a variety of the second species of 
pseudoblepsis, which he calls mutans, in 
which objects appear changed from what 
they really are : and the disease varies ac- 
cording to the variety of the remote cause. 
Dipnous. (From JVc, twice, and mtu, to 
breathe.) An epithet for wounds which 
are perforated quite' through, and admit 
the air at both ends. 

DIPSACUS. (From Jijx, thirst; so 
called from the concave situation of its 
leaves, which hold water, by which the 
thirst of the traveller may be relieved.) 
Diapsacum. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polysomia. The teasel. 

2. A diabetes, from the continual thirst 
attending it. 

DiriRENUM. (From J/;, twice, and wug»v, 
a berry.) A berry, or kernel c a probe 
with two buttons. 

Diptrites. (From <fjc, twice, and vug, 
fire.) Bipyros. An epithet given by Hip- 
pocrates to bread twice baked, and which 
he recommended in dropsies. 

DIRECTOR. (From dirigo, to direct.) 
A hollow instrument for guiding an incisor- 
knife ; also the name of a muscle which 
lifts up the penis. 

Directores penis. (From dirigo, to di- 
rect.) The same as erectores penis. 

Diringa. A name, in the isle of Java, 
for the calamus aromaticus. 

Discessus. (From iliscedo, to depart.) 
The separation of any two bodies, before 
united by chymical operation. 

Disciformis. (From discus, a quoit, 
and forma, likeness. ) Resembling a disk, 
or quoit, in shape. It is applied to the 
knee-pan. 

Discoibes. (From twos, a quoit.) Re- 
sembling a disk, or quoit, in shape. It is 
applied to the chrystalline humour of the eye. 
Discrimeh. A small roller. A term ap- 
plied to the diaphragm. 



D1SCUTIENTS. (Discutientia, sc. mc . 
dicamenta ; from discutio, to make in 
pieces. ) Discusoria. Diachytica. A term 
in surgery applied to those substances 
which possess a power of repelling or re- 
solving tumours. 

DISEASE. Morbus. Any alteration from 
a perfect state of health is a disease. A 
disease is variously termed : when it per- 
vades the whole system, and does not de- 
pend on any other disease, as an inflam- 
matory fever, for instance, it is called a 
general disease, to distinguish it from in- 
flammation of the eye, or any other vis- 
cus, which is a partial or local one : and 
when it does not depend on another dis- 
ease, it is termed an idiopathic disease, 
which may be either general or partial, to 
distinguish it from a symptomatic affection, 
which depends upon another disease, and 
is produced by consent of parts. See also 
Endemic, Epidemic, Sporadic, &c. 

DISLOCATION. (From disloco, to put 
out of place.) Luxation. The secession 
of a bone of a moveable articulation from 
its natural cavity. 

DISPENSARY. (Dispensarium, from 
dispendo, to distribute.) The shop, or 
place, in which medicines are prepared. 
Also the name of an institution, in which 
the poor are supplied with medicines and 
advice. 

DISPENSATORY. (Dispensatorium ; 
from dispendo, to distribute.) Antidotari- 
urn. A book which treats of the composi- 
tion of medicines. 

DISSECTION. (From disseco, to cut 
asunder.) The cutting to pieces of any 
part of an animal, or vegetable, for the 
purpose of exmining iis structure. 

Disseptum. (From dissepio, to inclose 
round.) The diaphragm, or membrane, 
which divides the cavity of the thorax from 
the abdomen. 

Dissolventia. (From dissolve-, to loosen.) 
Medicines which loosen and dissolve mor- 
bid concretions ill the body. In chymistry 
it means menstrua. 

Dissolutus. (From dissolvo, to loosen.) 
Loose. An epithet applied to the dysen- 
tery, or morbus dissolutus. 

Distentio. (From distendo, to stretch 
out.) Distention, or dilatation. A con- 
vulsion. 

Distichia. See Distichiasis. 
DIST1CHIASIS. (From ^«: from 
<f«, double, and ri^oc, a row.) Distichia- 
sis. Distichia. A disease of the eyelash, 
in which there is a double row of hairs, the 
one row growing outwards, the other in- 
wards towards the eye. 

DISTILLATION. (From cUstillo, to 
drop little by little.) Alsacta. Catastag. 
mos- A chymical process, very similar to 
evaporation, instituted to separate the vo- 
latile from the fixed principles by means of 
heat. Distillatory vessels are either alem- 
bics or retorts ; the former consist of an 
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u vessel, called a cucurbit, designed 
to contain the matter to be examined and 
having an upper part fixed to it, called the 
capital, or head. In this last, the vapours 
arc condensed by the contact o< the sur- 
rounding air, or, ill other cases, by the 
assistance of cold water surrounding the 
head, and contained in a vessel called the 
refrigeratory. From the lower part of the 
capital proceeds a tube, called the nose, 
beak, or spout, through winch the vapours, 
after condensation, are, by a proper figure 
of the capital, made to flow into a vessel 
called the receiver, which is usually spheri- 
cal. These receivers have different names, 
according to their figure, being called mat- 
trasses, balloons, &c. Retorts are a kind 
of hottlc of glass, (lottery, or metal, the bot- 
tom being spherical, and the upper part 
gradually diminishing into a neck, which is 
turned on one side. 

DISTORTION. (From distorqueo, to 
wrest aside) Distortio. A term applied 
to the eyes, when a person seems to turn 
them from the object he would look at, and 
is then called squinting, or strabismus. It. 
also signifies the bending of a bone preter- 
naturally to one side; as distortion of the 
spine, or vertebrae. 

Distoutor. (From distorqueo, to wrest 
aside.) A muscle, whose office is to draw 
the mouth awry. 

Distohtok ouis. (From distorqueo, 
to wrest aside.) The zygomaticus mi- 
nor. 

Distiuch) asis. See Distichiasi.i. 
Distiux. (From fit, double, and 8g<|, the 
hair.) A disease of the hair, when u splits 
and divides at the end. 

Dittander. See Nasturtium hortense. 
Dittany, bast aid. See Dictamnus al- 
cus. 

Dittany of Crete. See Dictamnus creti- 
Ijus. 

Dittany, white. See Dictamnus albus. 
DIURESIS. (From hx, through, and fta,, 
to flow.) An increased secretion of urine. 
It is also applied lo a diabetes- 

DM RET1CS. (Diurctica, sc. medica- 
i'u, t'lueureut : from <T/«j)ie-ic, a discharge 
of urine.) Those medicines or substances 
BO called which, when taken internally, 
augment the (low of urine from the kidneys. 
It is obvious that such an effect will be pro- 
duced by any substance capable of stimu- 
lating die secreting vessels of the kidneys. 
All the saline diuretics seem to act in this 
manner. They arc received into the circu- 
lation ; and passing oft' with the urine, sti- 
mulate the vessels, and increase the quan- 
tity secreted. 

There are other diuretics, the effect of 
which appears not to arise from direct an- 
plication, but from an action excited in 
the stomach, and propagated by nervous 
communication to the secreting urinary 
vessels. The diuretic operation of squill, 



and several other vegetables, appears to be 
of this kind. 

There is still, perhaps, another mode in 
which certain substances produce a diu- 
retic effect; that is, by promoting absorp- 
tion. When a large quantity of watery 
fluid is introduced into the circulating 
mass, it stimulates the secreting vessels of 
the kidneys, and is carried off by urine. 
If, therefore, absorption be promoted, 
and if a portion of serous fluid, perhaps 
previously effused, be taken up, the quan- 
tity of fluid secreted by the kidneys will be 
increased. In this way digitalis seems to 
act : its diuretic effect, it has been said, is 
greater when exhibited in dropsy than it is 
in health. 

On the same principle, (the effect arising 
from stimulating the absorbent system,) 
may probably be explained the utility of 
mercury in promoting the action of several 
diuretics. 

The action of these remedies is promoted 
by drinking freely of mild diluents. It. is 
also influenced by the state of the surface 
of the body. If external heat be applied 
diuresis is frequently prevented, and dia- 
phoresis produced. Hence the doses of 
them should be given in the course of the 
day, and the patient, if possible, be kept out 
of bed. 

The direct effects of diuretics are suffi- 
ciently evident. They discharge the wa- 
tery part of the blood ; and, by that dis- 
charge, they indirectly promote absorption 
over the whole system. 

Dropsy is the disease in which they are 
principally employed ; and when they can 
be brought to act, the disease is removed 
with less injury to thftpatient than it can 
be by exciting any other evacuation. Their 
success is very precarious, the most power- 
ful often failing ; and, as the disease is so 
frequently connected with organic affec- 
tion, even the removal of the effused fluid, 
when it takes place, only palliates without 
effecting a cure. 

Diuretics have been likewise occasionally 
used in calculous affections, in gonorrhoea, 
and with a view of diminishing piethora, or 
checking profuse perspiration. 

Murray, in his Elements of Materia Me- 
dica, classes the super-tartrite of potash, or 
cream of tartar, and nitrate of potash, or 
nitre, the muriate of ammonia, or crude 
salammoniac, potash, and the acetate of 
potash, or kali arctatum, among the salint 
diuretics ; and selects the following from 
the vegetable kingdom : — scilla maritime, 
digitalis purpurea, nicotiana tabacum, so- 
lanum dulcamara, lacluca virosa, colchicum 
autumnale, gratiola officinalis, spartium 
scoparium, juniperus communis, copaifera 
officinalis, pinus balsamea, and pinus larix ; 
and the lytta vesicaloria from the animal 
kingdom. 

In speaking of particular diuretics, Dr. 
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Cullen says, the diuretic vegetables men- 
tioned by* writers are of very little power, 
and are employed with very little succe s. 
Of the umbellatse, the medicinal power re- 
sides especially in their seeds ; but he ne- 
ver found any of them very efficacious. 
The semen dauci sylvestris has been com- 
mended as a diuretic; but its powers as 
such are not very remarkable. In like 
manner some of the plantx stellate have 
been commended as diuretics ; but none 
of them deserve our notice, except the ru- 
bia tinctortcm, the root of which passes so 
much by the kidneys as to give its colour 
to the urine. Hence it may fairly be sup- 
posed to stimulate the secretones ; but 
Dr. Cullen found its diuretic powers did 
not always appear, and never to any con 
siderable degree ; and as in brute animals 
it has always appeared hurtful to the sys- 
tem, he does not think it fit to be employed 
to any extent in human diseases. The bar- 
dana, lithospermum, ononis, asparagus, 
enula campana, are all substances which 
seem to pass, in some measure, by tiie kid- 
neys ; but their diuretic powers are hardly 
worth notice. 

The principal articles included by Dr. 
Cullen, in his catalogue of diuretics, are 
dulcamara, digitalis, scilla ; some of the 
alliaciae and siliquos* ; the balsams and re- 
sins ; cantharides, and the diuretic salts. 

Divaporatio. Evaporation. 

Divarication. The crossing of any two 
things ; thus when the muscular or tendin- 
ous fibres intersect each other at the dif- 
ferent angles, they are said to divaricate. 

DiVEHsomuM. (From diversor, to resort 
to.) The receptaculum chyli. 

DIVERTICULUM.* A mal-formation 
or diseased appearance of a part, in 
which a portion goes out of the regular 
course ; and thereby forms a diverticu- 
lum, or deviation from the usual course. 
It is generally applied to the alimentary 
canal. 

Diverticulum ncckii. The opening 
through which the round ligaments of the 
uterus pass. Nuck asserted that it re- 
mained open a long time after birth; to 
these openings he gave the name of diverti- 
cula. 

Divinus. A pompous epithet of many 
compositions, from their supposed excel- 
k-nce. 

Divulsio. (From divcllo, to pull asun- 
der.) Urine, with a ragged and uneven 
sediment. 

Docimastic art. Ars docimastica. The 
art of examining fossils, in order to disco- 
ver what metals, &c. they contain. 

Dock-cresses. See Lampsana. 

Dock, sour. See Acetosa. 

Dock, water. See Hydrolapathum. 

Dodder of thyme. See Epithymum. 

Dodecadactylus. (From (Want, twelve, 
and &tKlv?w, a finger ; so named, be- 
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cause its length is about the breadth of 
twelve fingers.) The duodenum, an in- 
testine so called. It must be observed, 
that at the time this name was given, ana- 
tomy consisted in the dissection of brutes ; 
and the length was therefore probably ad- 
judged from the gut of some animal, and 
not of man. 

Dodecapharmacum. ( From JWW, twelve, 
and qvymxiov, a medicine.) An ointment 
consisting of twelve ingredients, for which 
reason it was called the ointment of the 
twelve apostles. 

Dodecathbon. (From Mux.*, twelve, 
and litinfAi, to put.) An antidote consisting 
of twelve simples. 

Dog-rose. See Cynosbatus. 

Doe's bane, Syrian. This plant, At- 
clepias Syriaca of Linnaeus, is particular- 
ly poisonous to dogs, and also to the hu- 
man species. Boiling appears to destroy 
the poison in the young shoots, which are 
then said to be esculent, and flavoured like 
asparagus. 

Dog's-grass. See Gramen caninum. 

Dog's mercury. See Lynocrambe. 

Dog-stones. See Satyrion. 

DOGMA. (From <T«fca>, to be of opinion.) 
An opinion founded on reason and experi- 
ence. 

DOLICHOS. (From Jbx/^of, long: so 
called fi om its long shape.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnsean system. 
Class, Diadelphia. Order, Decandria. 

2. The piiarmacopoeial name of the cow- 
hage. Dolichos pruriens of Linnaeus : — volu- 
bills, legunrinibus racemosis, valvulis sub- 
carinatis hirtis, pedunculis ternit The 
pods of this plant are covered with sharp 
hairs which are the parts employed me- 
dicinally in form of electuary, as anthel- 
mintics. The manner in which these hairy 
spiculae act, seems to be purely mechani- 
cal : for neither the tincture, nor the de- 
coction possess the least anthelmintic 
power. 

Dolichos soja. The plant which af- 
fords the soy. It is much cultivated in 
Japan, where it is called daidsu : and where 
the pods supply their kitchens for various 
purposes ; but the two principal are, with 
a sort of butter, termed miso, and a pickle 
called sooju. 

Dolichos pruriens. The systematic 
name of the cowhage. See Dolichos. 

Dolor faciei. See Tic Doloureux. 

Doloureux tic See Tic doloureux. 

Doronicum. (From doroiigi, Arab.) 
Leopard's bane. See Arnica. 

Doronicwm gehmanicum. See Ar- 
nica. 

Doronicum pardalianches. The syste- 
matic name of the Roman leopard's bane. 
See Doronicum romanum. 

Doronicum romanum. Roman leo- 
pard's bane. Doronicum pardilianches ; fi- 
lm cordatis, obtusis, denticulalis ,• radical/- 
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bun petiolatit ; caulinis cmplexicau libit s, of 
Linna:us. The root of this plant, if given 
in a full dose, possesses poisonous proper- 
ties ; but instances are related of its effica- 
cy in epileptics] and other nervous diseases. 

DORSAL. Belonging to the back. 

Dohsalks NKitvr. The nerves which pass 
out from the venebra of the back. 

Dean si- i.v a lis. See Spinalis dorsi. 

DOKSTENIA. (Named in honour of 
Dr. Dorstert.) A name of the contrayerva. 

DonsTEKiiA Drakeva. The systematic 
name for the contrayerva. 

Dorstenia Houstonii. See Contra- 
yerva. 

Dothiex. A name forfurunculus. 

Dover i pulvis. See Pulvia ipecacu- 
anha compositus. 

Dove's foot. The geranium columbinum. 

DJtABA. (From ftto-o-u, to seize ; so 
called from its sudden effect upon the nose 
of those who eat it.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Tetr adynamia. 
Order, Siliculosa. 

2. A name of the lepiduim, or Arabian 
mustard, and Turkey cresses. 

l)n aco sylvesthis. See Ptarmica. 

DRACOCEPHALUM. (From c^av, 
a dragon, and x.i<$*A», a head.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnaean sys- 
tem. Class, Didynamia. Order, Gymnos- 
pevtnia. 

Dracocephalum canariense. The sys- 
tematic name of the balm of Gilead. See 
Moldavica. 

D&acobib sanguis. See Sanguis dra- 
conis. 

Dituu.NTiuM. (From cfga^y, a dra- 
gon ; so called because its roots resemble 
a dragon's tail ) Dracunculus polyphyllus. 
Colubrina dvueontia. Erva de Sancta J\la- 
rin. Gigarus serpentatia. .Arum polyphyl- 
htm. Dragon's wort. Many-leaved arum. 
This plant is the Arum dracunculus of Lin- 
na.-us. Its roots and leaves are extremely 
acrimonious, more so than the arum macu- 
latum, with which it agrees in medicinal 
virtues. 

DRACUNCULUS. (From Jgaxw, a 
serpent.) The Guinea worm ; called also 
vermiculus eapillaris. These animalcules 
are common in both Indies, in most parts 
of Africa, occasionally at Genoa, and other 
hot countries. These worms resemble the 
common worm, but are much larger; 
commonly found in the legs, but sometimes 
in the muscular part of the arms. They 
principally affect children, and their gene- 
ration is not unlike that of the broad 
worms of the belly, hence their name 
tape-worm. While they move under the 
skin, they create no trouble ; but, in length 
of time, the place near the dracunculus 
suppurates, and the animal puts forth its 
head. If it be drawn, it excites conside- 
rable uneasiness especially if drawn so 



forcibly as to brestk it; for the part left 
within creates intolerable pain. These 
worms are of different lengths. In the 
Edin. Med. Essays, mention is made of 
one that was three yards and a half in 
length. 

Diiagacastha. See Tiagacanlha. 

Dratrant gum. See Tragacantha. 

Dragon's blood. See Sanguis draconis. 

Dragon's wort. See Dracontium. 

Diiakj.va. .See Contrayerva. 

DRASTIC A. (Dmstica, j.c. medicamen- 
ta A^ttartK'js, active, brisk ; from <fg*a>, to 
effect.) A term generally applied to those 
medicines which are very violent in their 
action ; thus, drastic purges, emetics, &c. 

Dresdensis pulvis. An oleo saccha- 
rum, containing the oil of cinnamon. 

Droma. The name of a plaster de- 
scribed by Myrepsus. 

Dropacismus. (From Jgswa>, to remove.) 
Dropax. A stimulant plaster of pitch, 
wax, &c. to take off hair. 

Dropax. See Dropacismus. 

DROPSY. A collection of a serous fluid 
in the cellular membrane ; in the viscera 
and the circumscribed cavities of the 
body. See Ascites, Anasarca, Jfydrocc 
phalus, Hydrothorax, Hydrocele. 

Dropsy of the belly. See Ascites. 

Dropsy of the brain. See Hydrocephalus . 

Dropsy of the cellular membrane. See 
Anasarca. . 

Dropsy of the chest. See Ilydrothorax. 

Dropsy of the ovaria. See Ascites. 

Dropsy testicle. See Hydrocele. 

Dropwort. See (Enanthe, and Filipen- 
dula. 

Dropwort hemlock. See (Enanthe. 

Dropwort water. See (Enanthe. 

DRQSERA. (From tyo-a^u, dewy ; which 
is from Jgcrcf, dew ; drops hanging on the 
leaves like dew.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnsnn system. Class, 
Pentandria. Order, Hcxagynia. Sun-deW. 

Drosera roti ndifolia. The systema- 
tic name of the sun-dew. See lios soils. 

Drosiobotanum. (From fytro;, dew, and 
/2s7awi, a herb ; so called from its being co- 
vered with an aromatic dew.) The herb 
betony. See Betonica. 

Dbosomeli. (From fgo<ro, dew, and y.tKi, 
honey.) Honey-dew. .Manna. 

Dry belly ach. See Colica pictonum. 

DUCTILITY. A property by which 
bodies, are dilated by repeated or con- 
tinued pressure. It is peculiar to metals. 

Ducts, biliary. See Hi.'iary ducts. 

DUCTUS ARTERIOSUS.. A great in- 
osculation found only in tfie foetus, and ve- 
ry young children, betwixt the pulmonary 
artery and the aorta. In adults it is 
closed up. 

DUCTUS AD NASUM. See Canalis 
nasalis. 

Dcctus AtiRis paiatixts. The eusta- 
chian tube. 
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Ductus biliaius. Sec Choledochus duc- 
tus- 

DUCTUS COMMUNIS CHOLEDO- 
CHUS. See Choledochus ductus. 

DUCTUS HEPATICUS. See Hepatic 
duct. 

DUCTUS LACHRYMAL1S. See Lach- 
rymal ducts. 

"DUCTUS LACTIFERI. Ductus ga- 
lactoferi. The excretory ducts of the glan- 
dular substance composing the female 
breast The milk passes along these ducts 
to the nipple. 

DUCTUS PANCREATICUS. The pan- 
creatic duct. It is white and small, and 
arises from the sharp extremity of the 
pancreas runs through the middle of the 
gland towards the duodenum, into which 
"it pours its contents by an opening common 
to it and the ductus communis choledochus. 

DUCTUS SALIVALES. The excre- 
tory ducts of the salivary glands, which 
convey the saliva into the mouth. 

DUCTUS STENONIS. The Stenoni- 
an duct, which was so called after its dis- 
coverer Steno. It arises from all the small 
excretory ducts of the parotid gland, and 
passes transversely over the masseter mus- 
cle, penetrates the buccinator, and opens 
into the mouth. 

DUCTUS THORACICUS. See Thora- 
cic duct. 

DUCTUS VENOSUS. When the vena 
cava passes the liver in the foetus, it sends 
off the ductus venosus which communicates 
with the sinus of the vena portse ; but, in 
adults, becomes a flat ligament. 

DUCTUS WARTHONIANUS. The 
excretory duct of the m.\xillary glands ; so 
named after its discoverer. 

Dulcaciduji. (From dulcis, sweet, 
and acidus, sour.) An oxymel. A medi- 
cine composed of a sweet and sour ingre- 
dient. 

DULCAMARA. (From dulcis, sweet, 
and amarus, bitter.) Sulanum scandens. 
Glycypicros, sive a?naradulcis. Solatium lig- 
nosum. iTgvyyo^ of Theophrastes. Woody 
nightshade Solarium dulcamara of Lin- 
naeus : — caule inermi fvutescente Jlexnoso, 
foliis superioribus hastatis racemis cymosis. 
The roots and stalks of this nightshade, 
upon being chewed, first cause a sensation 
of bitterness, which is soon followed by a 
considerable degree of sweetness ; and 
hence the plant obtained the name of bit- 
tersweet. The berries have not yet been 
applied to medical use ; they seem to act 
powerfully upon the primse viae, exciting 
violent vomiting and purging - . Thirty of 
them were given to a dog, which soon be- 
came mad, and died in the space of three 
hours ; and, upon opening his stomach, the 
berries were discovered to have undergone 
no change by the powers of digestion ; 
v ere can, therefore, be little doubt of the 

'Serious effects of these berries : and, 
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as they are very tommon in the hedges, 
and may be easily mistaken, by children, 
for red currants, which they somewhat re- 
semble, tins circumstance is the more wor- 
thy of notice. The slipites, or younger 
branches, are directed for use in the Edin- 
burgh Fharm. and they may be employed 
either fresh or dried, making a proportion- 
ate allowance in the dose of the latter for 
some diminution of its powers by drying. 
In autumn, when the leaves are fallen, the 
sensible qualities of the plant are said to 
be the strongest ; and, on this account, 
it should be gathered in autumn rather than 
spring. Dulcamara does not manifest 
those narcotic qualities which are com- 
mon to many of the nightshades ; it is, 
however, very generally admitted to he a 
medicine of considerable efficacy. Mur- 
ray says it promotes all the secretions ; 
Haller observes, that it partakes of the 
milder powers of the nightshade joined to 
a resolvent and saponaceous quality ; and 
the opinion of Bergius seems to coincide 
with that of Murray : — " Virtus : pellens 
urinam, sudorem, menses, lochia, sputa; 
mundificans." The diseases in which we 
find it recommended by different authors, 
are extremely various ; but Bergius con- 
fines its use to rheumatism, retentio men- 
sium, et lochiorum. Dulcamara appears 
also by the experiments of Razoux and 
others, to have been used with advantage 
in some obstinate cutaneous affections. 
Dr. Cullen says, " We have employed only 
the stipites, or slender twigs of this shrub, 
but as we have collected them, they come 
out very unequal, some parcels of them be- 
ing very mild and inert, and others of them 
considerably acrid. In the latter state, 
we have employed a decoction of them in 
the cure of rheumatism, sometimes with 
advantage, but at other times without any 
effect. Though the dulcamara is here in- 
serted in the catalogue of diuretics, it has 
never appeared to us as powerful in this 
way ; for, in all the trials made here, it has 
hardly ever been observed to be in any 
measure diuretic." This plant is gene- 
rally given in decoction, or infusion, and 
to prevent its exciting nausea, it is ordered 
to be diluted with milk, and to begin with 
small doses, as large doses have been found 
to produce very dangerous symptoms. 
Razoux directs the following : 5, Stipitum 
dulcam. rec. drac ss in aquae font. unc. 16 
coquatur ad unc 8. This was taken. 
in the dose of three or four drachms, 
diluted with an equal quantity of milk, 
every four hours. Linnaeus directs two 
drachms, or half an ounce of the dried sti- 
pites, to be infused half an hour in boiling 
water, and then to be boiled ten minutes ; 
and of this decoction he gives two tea-cups 
full morning and evening. For the formula 
of this plant according to the London. 
Phurm. see Decoctum dulcamara. 
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i)>mg, devil's. See Assafatida. 

Hi'i. (Aua>, two.) Some compositions 
Consisting of two ingredients, are distin- 
guished by tli is term, as pilulx ex duobus. 

DUODENUM. (From duodenns, consist- 
ing of twelve : so called because it was 
supposed not to exceed the breadth of 
twelve fingers ,- but as the ancients dissect- 
ed only animals, this does not hold good 
in the human subject.) The first portion 
of the small intestines. See Intestines. 

Duplfcaxa. (From duplex, double.) A 
name of the double tertian fever. 

DURA MATER. (From durus, hard, 
and mater, a mother ; called dura, from 
its comparative hardness with the pia mater, 
and mater, from its being supposed to be 
the source of all tbe other membranes.) 
Dura meninx. Dermatodes. A thick and 
somewhat opaque and insensible mem- 
brane, formed of'two layers, that surrounds 
and defends the brain, and adheres strongly 
to tbe internal surface of the cranium. It 
has three considerable processes, the falci- 
form, tbe tentorium, and the septum cere- 
belh ; and several sinusses, of which the 
longitudinal, lateral, and inferior longitu- 
dinal, are the principal. Upon the exter- 
nal surface of tbe dura mater, there are lit- 
tle holes, from which emerge fleshy-colour- 
ed papille, and which, upon examining the 
skull-cap will be found to have corres- 
ponding fovea. These are the external 
g]anduis Pacchioni. They are in number 
from ten to fifteen on each side, and are 
chiefly lateral to the course of the lon- 
gitudinal sinus. The arteries which sup- 
ply this 7Tiembrane with vessels for its 
own nourishment, for that of the contigu- 
ous bone, and for the perpetual exudation 
of the fluid, or halitus rather, which mois- 
tens or bedews i1s internal surface, may be 
divided into anterior, middle, and poste- 
rior. The first proceeds from the opthal- 
mic and ethmoidal branches; the second 
from the internal maxillary and superior 
pharyngeal ; the posterior from the occipi- 
tal and vertebral arteries. 

The principal artery of the dura mater, 
named by way of dictinc'.ion, the great ar- 
tery of the dura mater, is derived from the 
internal maxillary artery, a branch of ti e 
external carotid. It is called the spinalis, 
or spheno-spinalis, fr >m its passing into tiie 
head through the spinous hole of the sphe- 
noid bo le, or meninges media, from i',s re- 
lative situation, a> it rises in the gre..t 
middle fossa of the skid!. Tins artery, 
,t sometimes enters the skull in two 
branches, usuallj enters in one co 
able branch, and divides, soon alter it 
reaches the dura mater, into three or four 
branches, of which the anterior is the 
and diese spread their ramifica- 
autifully upon the dura mater, over 
all that part which is opposite to the ante- 
rior, middle, and posterior lobes of the 



brain. Its larger trunks run upon the in- 
ternal surface of the parietal bone, and are 
sometimes for a considerable space buried 
in its substance. The extreme branches of 
this artery extend so as to inosculate with 
the anterior and posterior arteries of the 
dura mater, and through the bones, (chiefly 
parietal and temporal bones.) They inos- 
culate with the temporal and occipital 
arteries. Tbe meningeal artery has been 
known to become aneurismal, and dis- 
tended at intervals ; it has formed an aneu- 
rism, destroying the bones and causing epi- 
lepsy. 

Di ha mexixx. Before the time of Ga- 
len, the term meninx was common to ail 
the membranes of tbe body ; afterwards it 
was appropriated to those of the brain. See 
Dura mater. 

Dxuale. See Belladonna. 

Divurf elder. See Ebulns. 

Dvota. (From Suu>, two, and *c, &>7cc, an 
ear.) A chymical instrument with two ears, 
or bandies. 

DYSESTHESIA. (From JW, difficulty, 
and airBuvoiuai, to feel or perceive. Impair- 
ed feeling. 

Dvsanagocus. (From JV, with difficul- 
ty, and ctvjya>, to subdue.) Viscid expec- 
toration. 

DirsCATAPOTJA. (From Juc, and x.*l*7rivu>, 
to drink.) A difficulty ol swallowing li- 
quids, which Dr. Mead thinks a more pro- 
per term than that used for canine madness, 
viz. hydrophobia; as it is more particularly 
descriptive of the affection under which the 
unhappy patients labour; for in reality, 
they dread water from, the difficulty of 
swallowing it. 

DYSGENESIA. (From JW, bad, and 
xina>, to move.) Had or imperfect motion. 

DYSCINESIiE. An order in the class 
locales of Cullen's nosology ; embracing dis- 
ease in which the motion is impeded, or 
depraved, from an imperfection of the 
organ. 

DrscoFHOSis. (From <fu?, with difficulty, 
and xttKpoai, to be deaf.) A defect in the 
sense of hearing. 

DYSCRASIA. (From J«r, with difficul- 
ty, and xt^uywy.i, to mix. A bad habit of 
body. 

DYSECOEA. (From <r«, difficult, and 
eucoi, hearing.) Cophosis. Deafness. Hear- 
ing diminished, or destroyed. A genus of 
disease in the class locales, and order dyses- 
thesia of (Jullen, containing two species : 
Dyseco'e'a organica, which arises from wax 
in the meatus, injuries of the membrane, or 
inflammation and obtruction of the tube : 
Dyseco'e'a atonica, when without any dis- 
cernible injury of the organ. 

Dyskiaia. (From JW, with difficulty, and 
Axof, an ulcer.) An ulcer difficult to heal. 

DvsD.Mi.ris. (From fv ; , with difficulty^ 
and i/utt, to vomit.) A person not easiiy 
madc to vomit. 
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DYSENTERY. (From if us, difficulty, 
and »7«g*, ;, -e bowels.) Dysenteria. Dis- 
sn/utus morbus. Diarrhcea carnosa. The 
flux. A genus of disease in the class 
jiyrexice, and order profimvia of Cullen's 
nosology. It is known by contagious 
pyrexia; frequent griping stools; tenes- 
mus ; stools, chiefly mucous, sometimes 
mixed with blood, the natural faeces being 
retained or voided in small, compact, hard 
substances, known by the name of scybala ; 
loss of appetite, and nausea. It occurs 
chiefly in summer and autumn, and is often 
occasioned by much moisture succeeding 
quickiy intense heat, or great drought ; 
whereby the perspiration is suddenly 
checked, and a determination made to the 
intestines. It is likewise occasioned by a 
use of unwholsome and putrid food, and 
by noxious exhalations and vapours ; hence 
it appears often in armies encamped in the 
neighbourhood of low marshy grounds, 
and proves highly destructive ; but the 
cause which most usually gives rise to it, 
is a specific contagion ; and when it once 
makes its appearance, where numbers of 
people are collected together, it not unfre- 
quently, spreads with great rapidity. A 
peculiar disposition in the atmosphere 
seems often to predispose, or give rise to 
the dysentery, in which case it prevails epi- 
demically. 

It frequently occurs about the .same time 
with autumnal intermittent and remittent 
evers, and with these it is often complicated. 

The disease, however, is much more pre- 
valent in warm climates than in cold ones; 
and in the months of August, September, 
and October, which is the rainy season of 
the year in the East Indie , it is very apt 
to break out and to become very gene- 
i al among the negroes on the different 
plantations in the colonies. The body 
liaving been rendered irritable by the 
great heat of the summer, and being ex- 
posed suddenly to mucii moisture with open 
pores, the blood is thereby thrown from 
the exterior vessels upon the interior, so as 
to give rise to dysenteries. 

An attack of dysentery is sometimes pre- 
ceded by loss of appetite, costjvencsSj fla- 
tulency, sickness at the slomacli, and a 
slight vomiting, and cnivs on with slight 
chills, succeeded byheal in the skin, and 
frequency of the pulse. These symptoms 
are in general the forerunners of the griping 
and increased evacuation which afterwards 
occur. 

When the inflammation begins to occupy 
the lower part of the intestinal tube, the 
stools become more frequent, aiid less 
abundant ; and, in passing through the 
nflamed parts, they occasion great pain, 
so that every evacuation is preceded by a 
severe griping, as also a rumbling noise. 

The motions vary both in colour and 
-onsistence, being sometimes composed of 



frothy mucus streaked with blood, and at 
other times of an acrid watery humour, 
like the washings of meat, and with a very 
fetid smell. Sometimes pure blood is 
voided ; now and then lumps of coagulated 
mucus, resembling bits of cheese, are to be 
observed in the evacuations, and in some 
instances a quantity of purulent matter is 
passed. 

Sometimes what is voided consists mere- 
ly of a mucous matter, without any appear- 
ance of blood, exhibiting that disease which 
is known by the name of dysenteria alba, or 
morbus mucosus. 

Whilst the stools consist of these vari- 
ous matters, and are voided frequently, it is 
seldom that we can perceive any natural 
faeces among them, and when we do, they 
appear in small hard balls, called scybala, 
which being passed, the patient is sure to 
experience some temporary relief from the 
griping and tenesmus. 

It frequently happens, from the violent 
efforts which are made to discharge the 
irritating matters, that a portion of the gut 
is forced beyond the verge of the anus, 
which, in the progress of the disease, 
proves a troublesome and distressing symp- 
tom ; as does likewise the tenesmus, there 
being a constant inclination to go to stool, 
without the ability of voiding any thing, 
except perhaps a little mucus. 

More or less pyrexia usually attends with 
the symptoms which have been described, 
throughout the whole of the disease, where 
it is inclined to terminate fatally, and is ei- 
ther of an inflammatory or putrid tendency. 
In the other case, the febrile state wholly 
disappears after a time, while the proper 
dysenteric symptoms probably will be of 
long continuance. 

When the symptoms run high, produce 
great loss of strength, and are accompanied 
with a putrid tendency and a fetid and in- 
voluntary discharge, the disease often ter- 
minates fatally in the course of a iew days; 
but when they are more moderate, it is 
often protracted to a considerable length of 
time, and so goes off at last by a gentle 
perspiration, diffused equally over the 
whole body ; the fever, thirst, and griping 
then ceasing, and the stools becoming of 
a natural colour and consistence. When 
the disease is of long standing, and has be- 
come habitual, it seldom admits of an easy 
cure ; and when it attacks a person la- 
bouring under an advanced stage of scurvy, 
or pulmonary consumption, or whose con- 
stitution has been much impaired by any 
other disorder, it is sure to prove fatal. It 
sometimes appears at the same tune with 
autumnal intermittent and remittent fevers, 
as has been observed, and is then more com- 
plicated and difficult to remove. 

Upon opening the bodies of those who 
die of dysentery, the internal coat of the 
intestines (but more particularly of the 
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colon and rectum) appears to be affected 
with inflammation and its consequences, 
such as ulceration, gangrene, and con- 
tractions. The peritonxum and other co- 
verings of the abdomen, seem likewise, in 
many instances, to be affected by inflam- 
mation. 

DysErutOTicus. (From /k/c, with difficul- 
ty, and vrv\oa, to cicatrize.) Dysepulotus. 
An inveterate ulcer difficult to be healed. 

DYSESTHESIA. The name of an order 
of diseases in the class locales of Cullen's 
nosological arrangement ; embracing those 
diseases in which the senses are injured 
or destroyed by the imperfections of the 
organs. 

a KMonmiois. (From JW, with diffi- 
culty, and ru/xc^K, the piles.) Suppression 
of bleeding piles 

1 lYSLOCHIA. (From <JW, difficulty, and 
xo^w, the lochia.) A suppression of the 
lochia. 

DYSMENORRHEA. (From JW, with 
difficulty, and (xwofgcix, the menses.) A 
difficult or painful menstruation, accompa- 
nied with severe pains in the back, loins, 
and bottom of the belly. 

Dibodbs. (From <fuc, bad, and o£»>, to 
smell.) A bad smell. Fectid. Hippocrates 
applies it to a foetid disorder of the small 
intestines. Also the name of a malagma 
and acopon in Galen and Paulas ./Egineta. 

DYSOPIA. (From<fu{, bad, and «4, an 
eye.) Parorasis. Difficult sight. Sight 
depraved, requiring one certain quantity of 
light, one particular distance, or one posi- 
tion. A genus of disease in the class lo- 
cales, and order dysesthesia of Cullen, con- 
taining the five following species : 1. Dy- 
so/iia tenebrarum, called tdso amblylopia ere- 
puscularis, requiring objects to be placed 
in a strong light. 2 Dysopia luminis, like- 
wise termed amblyopia mcriiliann, objects 
only discernible in a weak light. 3. Dysopia 
rum, in which distant objects are not 
perceived. 4. Dysopia proximorum, or dy- 
sopia amblyopia, in which objects too near 
arc not perceived. 5. Dysopia lateralis, 
,/iia luscorum, in which 
objects- are not seen, unless placed in an ob- 
lique position. 

DYSOREXIA. (From <ft»c, bad, and 
$;;'•". appetite) A bad or depraved ap- 

\)\ SOREXI& The name of an order in 
the class .v.. i's nosol igy, which 

he divides into two sections, appetilus er- 
ronei and deficient.es. 

DYSPEPSIA. (From <fu?, bad, and 
to concoct.) Jlpepsia. Indigestion. 
Dr. Cullen arranges this genus of disease 
in the class neuroses, and order adynamic. 
It chiefly arises in peqaons between thirty 
and forty years of age, and is principally 
to be met witlf in those who devote much 
tim< to study, or wlio lead Cither a very 
sedentary or irregular life. A great singu- 



larity attendant on it is, that it may, and 
often does, continue a great length of time, 
without any aggravation or remission of the 
symptoms. 

Great grief and uneasiness of mind, in- 
tense study, profuse evacuations, excess in 
venery, hard drinking, particularly of spi- 
rituous liquors, and of tea, tobacco, opium, 
and other narcotics, immoderate repletion, 
and over distention of the stomach, a de- 
ficiency in the secretion of the bile or 
gastric juice, and the being much exposed 
to moist and cold air, when without exer- 
cise, are the causes which usually occasi&n 
dyspepsia. 

A long train of nervous symptoms gene- 
rally attend on this disease, such as a loss 
of appetite, nausea, heart burn, flatulency, 
acid eructations, a gnawing in the stomach 
when empty, a sense of constriction and un- 
easiness in the throat, with pain in the side, 
or sternum, so that the patient at times can 
only lay on his right side ; great costive- 
ness.habiiualchilliness, paleness of the coun- 
tenance, languor, unwillingness to move 
about, lowness of spirits, palpitations, and 
disturbed sleep. 

The number of these symptoms varies in 
different cases, with some being felt only in 
part; in others being accompanied even 
with additional ones, equally unpleasant, 
such as severe transient pain* in the bead 
and breast, and various affeetioWl of the. 
sight, as blindness, double vision, 8cc. 

Dyspepsia never proves fataf, unless 
when, by a very long continuance it pro- 
duces great general debility and weakness ; 
and so passes into some other disease, such 
as dropsy : but it is at all times very diffi- 
cult to remove, but more particularly so in 
warm climates. 

The morbid appearances to be observed 
on dissections of this disease, are principal- 
ly confined to that part of the stomach 
which is called the pylorus ; which is often 
'bund either in a contracted, scirrhous, or 
ulcerated state. In every instance the sto- 
mach is perceived to be considerably dis- 
tended with air. 

DYSPERMATISMUS. (From tfoc, bad, 
snd <m-i£(AX, seed.) Agenesia. Slow, or 
impeded emission of semen during coition, 
insufficient for the purpose of genera- 
tion. A genus of disease in the class loca- 
les, and order cpischescs of Cullen. Tie 
species are: 1. Dyspermatismus ttrethraiis, 
when the obstruction is in the urethra. 2. 
Dyspermatismus nodosus, when a tumour is 
formed in either corpus cavernoium penis, 
3- Dyspermatismus pneputiahs, when the 
impediment is from a strai^htness of the 
orifice of the prxpuce. 4. Dyspermatismus 
mucosus, when the urethra is obstructed by 
a viscid mucus. 5. Dyrpermatirnms hypet ■• 
tonicus, when there is an excess of erection 
of the penis. 6. Dyspermatismus 
fiats, from epileptic fits coming on during 
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coition. 7. Dyspermatismus ephractodes, 
from a want of vigour in the genitals. 8. 
Dyspermatismus refluus, in which the semen 
is thrown back into die urinary bladder. 

DYSPHAGIA. (From fut, with diffi- 
culty, and <pttyt», to eat.) A difficulty of 
deglutition. 

DYSPHONIA. (From JW, bad, and <pa>vn, 
the voice ) A difficulty of speaking. 

DYSPNCEA. (From «f«, difficult, and 
vvnee, to breathe.) Dyspnoon. Difficult 
respiration, without sense of stricture, and 
accompanied with cough through the whole 
course of the disease. A genus of disease 
in the class neuroses, and order spasmi of 
Cullen. He distinguishes eight species. 1. 
Dyspnea catarrhalis, when with a cough 
there are copious discharges of viscid mu- 
cus, called also asthma catarrhale, pne.u- 
modes, pneumonicum, and pituitosum. 2. 
Dyspnea sicca, when there is a cough with- 
out any considerable discharge. 3. Dysp- 
noea aeren, when the disease is much in- 
creased by slight changes of the weather. 
4. Dyspnea terrea, when earthy or calculous 
matters are spit up. 5. Dyspnea aquosa, 
when there is a scarcity of urine and oede- 
matous feet, without any symptoms of a 
dropsy in the chest. 6. Dyspnea pinguedi- 
finsa, from corpulency. 7. Dyspnea thora- 
cica, when parts surrounding the chest are 
injured or deformed. 8. Dyspnea extrin- 
seca, from manifest external causes. 

DTsrtfoox. See Dyspnea. 

Dtsrachitis. The name of a plaster in 
Galen. 

DrsTHTMTA. (From <fW, bad, and Qu/uo;, 
mind.) Insanity. 

Dtstociiia. (From JV, with difficulty, 
and 7Wa>, to bring forth.) Difficult labour 
or childbirth. 

DYST(ECHIASIS. (From J« { , bad, and 
s-tiXpi, order.) An irregular disposition of 
the hairs in the eyelids. 

DYSURIA. (From Sus, difficult, and sgcv, 
urine.) Stillicidium. Ardor urine. Culbicio. 
A suppression or difficulty in discharging the 
urine. A total suppression is called ischuria; 
a partial suppression, dysuria; and this may 
he with or without heat. When there are 
frequent, painful, or uneasy urgings to dis- 
charge the urine, and it passes off only by 
drops, or in very small quantities, the dis- 
ease is called strangury. When a sense of 
pain, or heat, attends the discharge, it 
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passes with difficulty, and is styled heat of 
the urine. The dysuria is acute, or chro- 
nic. Dr. Cullen places this disease in the 
class locales, and order episcficses, contain- 
ing six species : 1. Dysuria ardens, a seii9e 
of heat, without any manifest disorder of 
the bladder. 2. Dysuria spasmodica, from 
spasm. 3. Dysuria compressionis, from 
a compression of the neighbouring parts. 
4. Dysuria phlogistica, from violent in- 
flammation. 5. Dysuria calculosa, from 
stone in the bladder. 6. Dysuria mucosa, 
from an abundant secretion of mucus. The 
causes which give rise to these diseases are, 
an inflammation of the urethra, occasioned 
either by venereal sores, or by a use of a- 
crid injections, tumour, ulcer of the prostate 
gland, inflammation of the kidneys, or blad- 
der, considerable enlargements of the he- 
morrhoidal veins, a lodgment of indurated 
feces in the rectum, spasm at the neck of 
the bladder, the absorption of cantharides, 
applied externally or taken internally, and 
excess in drinking either spirituous or vi- 
nous liquors ; but particles of gravel, stick- 
ing at the neck of the bladder, or lodging 
in the urethra, and thereby producing irri- 
tation, prove the most frequent cause. 
Gouty matter falling on the neck of the 
bladder, will sometimes occasion these 
complaints. 

In dysury, there is a frequent inclination 
to make water, with a smarting pain, heat, 
and difficulty in voiding it, together with a 
sense of fulness in the region of the blad- 
der. The symptoms often vary, however, 
according to the cause which has given 
rise to it. If it proceeds from a calculus in 
tlje kidney or ureter, besides the affections 
mentioned, it will be accompanied with 
nausea, vomiting, and acute pains in the 
loins and region of the ureter and kidney 
of the side affected. When a stone in the 
bladder, or gravel in the urethra, is the 
cause, an acute pain will be felt at the end 
of the penis, particularly on voiding the last 
drops of urine, and the stream of water 
will either be divided into two, or be dis- 
charged in a twisted manner, not unlike a 
cork-screw. If a scirrhus of the prostate 
gland has occasioned the suppression or 
difficulty of urine, a hard indolent tumour, 
unattended with any acute pain, may rea- 
dily be felt in the perin<eu:n, or by intro- 
ducing the finger in ano. 
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JCjAR. Auris. The organ of heaving is 
situated at the side of the head, and is di- 
vided into external and internal ear. The 
auricula, commonly called the ear, consti- 
tutes the external, and contains several 
eminences and depressions, as the helix, an- 



tihelix, tragus, antitragus, concha auricule, 
scapha, and lobulus. The external auditory 
passage, containing the wax, proceeds from 
its middle down to the membrane of the 
tympanum, which divides the* external from 
the internal parts of this organ. Behind 
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the membrana tympani is an irregular ca- 
vity, the cavity of the tympanum, in which 
are four little bones, the malleus, incus, 
stapes, and os orbiculare ; and tour openings 
one of the Eustachian tube, mastoid sinus, 
fenestra ovalis, and fenestra rotunda. The 
tympanum is terminated by the labarynth. 
The labyrinth is the remaining part of the 
internal earth, consisting of the cochlea 
vestibulum, and semicircular canals. The 
arteries of the ear are the external and in- 
ternal auditor}'. The veins empty them- 
selves into the external jugulars. The 
muscles of the ear are divided into three 
classes : the common, proper, and inter- 
nal. The common muscles are, the attol- 
lens aurem, anterior auris and retrahentes 
auris, which move the whole ear. The 
proper are, helicis major, helicis minor, tro- 
picus, antitragicus, and Iransversus auris ; 
these affect the parts only to which they 
are connected. The muscles of the internal 
ear are, laxator tympani, tensor tympani, 
and stapedius, which belong to the ossicula 
auditus. The nerves of the external ear 
are branches of the nervus auditorius durus, 
and those of the internal ear, are branches 
of the nervus auditorius mollis. 

Earites. Haematites, or blood-stone. 

EARTH. 7'erra. Though thei-e seems 
to be an almost infinite variety of earthy 
substances scattered on the surface of this 
globe, yet when we examine them with a 
chymical eye, we find, not without sur- 
prise, that all the earth and stones which 
we tread under our feet, and which com- 
pose the largest rocks, as well as the nu- 
merous different specimens which adorn 
the cabinets of the curious, are composed 
of a very few simple or elemental y earths, 
in number no more than seven : viz. — Silex, 
alumine, glucine, zircon, agustine, yttria, 
and magnesia. 

These are all the simple earths hitherto 
known : none of them have yet bten de- 
composed, nor has the smallest proof been 
"brought that they are compound ; we must 
therefore consider them as simple bodies, 
which nature presents to us completely 
formed, though one or more of them enters 
into the composition of a great many bo- 
dies. They have a variety of properties 
which are common to all : — they are dry, 
incombustible bodies. They are insoluble 
in water and alcohol, or nearly so. They 
have little or no taste. Their specific gra- 
vity does not exceed 4.9. When perfectly 
pure, they assume the form of a white pow- 
der, harsh to the touch. They are infusi- 
ble. They are capable of combining with 
acids, when they form neutral salts. They 
are likewise disposed to unite with the 
alkalis, with sulphur, and phosphorus; with 
metallic oxj ds, and with each other, either 
b) fusion or solution in water. 

fc'.vcry one of these characters is not per- 
il, ipa rigorously applicable to each of these 



bodies ; but they all possess a sufficient 
number of them to render it useful to ar- 
range them under one class. 

Stones difier from earths principally in 
cohesion and hardness, and therefore are 
included under the same general name. 

Earth, absorbent. See Absorbents. 

Earth, aluminous- Earth which contains 
alumina. See Jilumene. 

Earth, animal calcareous. This term is 
applied to crab's claws, &.c. which are cal- 
careous earth, and obtained from the ani- 
mal kingdom. 

Earth, argillaceous- See Alumine. 

Earth-bath. A remedy recommend- 
ed by some writers on the continent, as a 
specific in consumption. In. this country 
it produced to the patients very distressing 
sensations of cold ; in some it seemed to be 
productive of bad effects ; and it does not 
appear that, in any consumptive cases, 
good effects were ever derived from its 
use. 

Earth, bolar. See Bole. 

Earth, fullers'. Cimolia purpurescens. 
A compact bolar earth, commonly of a 
greyish colour. It is sometimes applied by 
the cowmon people to inflamed breasts, 
legs, &c. with a view of cooling them. 

Earth, heavy. See Barytes. 

Earth, Japan. See Catechu, 

Earth, mineral calcareous. Those cal- 
careous earths which are obtained from the 
mineral kingdom. The term is applied 
in opposition to those obtained from ani- 
mals. 

Earth-nut. See Pig-nut. 

Earth, sealed. Terra sigillata. Little 
cakes of bolar earths, which are stamped 
with impressions. They were formerly in 
high estimation as absorbents, but now 
fallen into disuse. 

Earth-worm. Lambrku* terrestris. 
Vermis terrestris. These insects are sup- 
posed to possess a diuretic and antispas- 
modic virtue, with which views they are 
occasionally employed in foreign countries. 

Ear- wax. Cerumen aurium. A waxy 
secretion found in the meatus auditorius 
ezlernus, into which it is separated by the 
glands around that canal. 

Eaton's styptic. French brandy 

highly impregnated with calcined green 
vitriol. A remedy for checking hxmor- 
rhages. 

Eau-de-lcce. See Spiritus ammonite 
succinatus. 

Eac-de-rabel. This is composed of 
one part of sulphureous acid to thr- e of 
rectified spirit of wine. It is much used in 
France, when diluted, in the cure of gonor- 
rhoeas, leuconheca, &c. 

Ebel. The seeds of sage, or of juniper. 

Ebenxm. Indian ebony. It is supposed 
to be opthalmic. 

Ebesmech. A namrsin langius for 
quicksilver. 
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Ebiscus. The hibiscus, or marsh mal- 
low. 

Ebrtecatust. (From ebrio, to be drunk.) 
By this term Paracelsus expresses loss of 
sense by drunkenness. 

Ebuif.catum celeste. By this term 
Paracelsus means that kind of enthusiasm 
which is affected by many heathen priests. 

Ebsemech. A name in Languis for quick- 
silver. 

EBULLITION. (From ebullio, to bub- 
ble up.) Ebullitio. Boiling. This con- 
sists in the change which a fluid undergoes 
from a state of liquidity to that of an aeri- 
form fluid, or gas, in consequence of the 
application of heat, which dilates and con- 
verts it into vapour. 

EBULUS. (From ebullio, to make boil ; 
so called because of its supposed use in 
purifying the humours of the body.) Cha- 
vueactc. Sambucus humilis. Sambucus 
herbacea. Dwarf elder, or dane-wort. The 
root, interior bark, leaves, flowers, berries, 
and seeds of this herbaceous plant, Sambu- 
cus ebulus ; cyniestnjidis, stipulis foliaceis, 
caule herbacee, of Linnaeus, have all been 
administered medicinally, in moderate 
doses, as resolvents and deobstruents, and, 
in larger doses, as hydragogues. The plant 
is chiefly employed by the poor of this 
country, amongst whom it is in common 
use as a purgative, but Dr. Cullen speaks 
of it as a violent remedy. 

Ecbolica. (From y-Ccuxoi, to cast out.) 
Medicines which were formerly said to 
cause abortion. 

Ecbolios. (From tx.G*\\u>, to cast out.) 
Miscarriage. 

Ecbkasmata. (From mC^a>, to be 
very hot.) Ecchymata. Painful fiery pim- 
ples in the face, or surface of the body. 

Ecbkasmcs. (From «t6g*fa>, to become 
hot.) Fermentation. 

Ecbyhsomata. (From m, and Hugr*, the 
skin.) Protuberances of the bones at the 
joints, which appear through the skin. 

Eccathartica. (From MM&XieG), to 
purge outwards.) According to Gorraeus, 
eccathartics are medicines which open the 
pores of the skin ; but in general they are 
understood to be deobstruents. Some- 
times, expectorants are thus called, and also 
purgatives. 

Ecchtloma. (From sx, and ^</ao;, juice.) 
An extract. 

Ecchymata. (From a$£ua>, to pour out.) 
See Ecbrasmata. 

ECCHYMOMA. (Ex^a,^* ; from 
iK X vu i to pour out.) Ecchymosis. Some- 
times called crustula and sugillatio. Ex- 
travasation. A black and blue swelling, 
either from a bruise or extravasation of 
blood. A genus of disease in the class 
locales, and order tumores of Cullen. 

Ecchymoma arteriosum. The false 
aneurism. 

Eccuymosis. See Ecchymoma. 
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Eoclisis. (From w.x.Kim t to turn aside.) 
A luxation or dislocation. 

Eccope. (From uikoaIw, to cut off.) The 
cutting off any part. 

Eccopeus. (From ix.«.oTrlas, to cut off.) 
An ancient instrument, the raspatory, used 
in trepanning. 

Eccophotica. (From w, and no7rpoc, dung.) 
Opening medicines, whose operation is very 
gentle ; such as manna, senna, Sec. 

EccRiuocitiTicA. (From tnKgttoc, to se- 
crete, and xg/va>, to judge.) Judgments 
formed from the secretions. 

Eccrixologia. Eccrinolegica. (From 
sx«g/v&), to secrete, and xoyos, a discourse.) 
The doctrine of secretions. 

Eccrisis. (From ewtgwai, to secrete.) A 
secretion of any kind. 

Eccymosis. See Ecchymoma. 

Ecdora. (From ac/ega, to excoriate.) 
An excoriation ; and particularly used for 
an excoriation of the urethra. 

Ecdoria. (From tx£t$u>, to excoriate.) 
Medicines which excoriate and burn through 
the skin. 

Echecollox. (From «£&>, to have, and 
Kohhtt, glue.) Echecollum. Any topical 
glutinous remedy. 

Echethosis. So Hippocrates calls the 
white briefly. 

Echinides. In Hippocrates it is men- 
tioned as what he used for purging the 
womb with. 

Echinophthalmia. (From x^/voc, a 
hedge-hog, and c<p*X/u<&, an inflammation 
of the eye.) An inflammation of the hairy 
part of the eyelids, where the hairs bristle 
out like the quills of an echinus, or hedge- 
hog. 

EcHiifoPODiTJM. (From %/voj, a hedge- 
hog, and tthc, a foot ; so named because 
its flowers resemble the foot of an urchin.) 
A species of broom, or genista. 

Echinopus. (Fom s^/mj, as beset with 
prickles.) Crocodilian. Acanthalmca. Sea- 
biosa cardiafolia. Spluerocephala elatior. 
dobe thistle. Echinops sphazrocephalus of 
Linnaeus. It is raised in our gardens. The 
root and seeds are moderately diuretic, but 
not used. 

ECHIUM. (From e^k, a viper; so call- 
ed because it was said to heal the stings 
of vipers.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Monogynia. Viper's bugloss. An- 
tepileptic. 

Echium j£gyptiacum. Wall bugloss ; 
vulnerary, sudorific. 

Echos. (E£os, sound.) In Hippocrates 
it signifies the same as the tinnitus aurium, 
or noise in the ears. 

Eihysis. (From ixvu>, to pour out.) A 
fainting, or swooning. 

Eclampsia. (From atktt/u7ra>, to shine.) 
See Eclampsis. 

ECLAMPS1S. (From inKd/mce, to shine.) 
Eclampsia. It signifies a splendour, bright- 
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in-.,, i Diligence, flashing of light, scintilla- 
tion. It is > flashing light, or those spark- 
lings which strike the eyes of epileptic pa- 
<;ce1his Aureliamis calls them circuit 
fgttei, scintillations, or fiery circles. Though 
anlj a symptom of the epilepsy Hippocrates 
puts it for epilepsy itself, 

Ei in nil, (From txkryai, to elect.) Ar- 
clugimis .mil some others selected from 
all other sects what appeared to them to be 
the best and most rational ; hence they 
were called Eclectics, and their medicine 
Eclectic medicine. 

Eclectos. (From txxu^w, to lick up.) 
A linctus, or soft medicine to be licked 
up. 

Bclesma. (From wam^*, to lick.) Is a 
form of medicine made by the incorpora- 
tion of oils and syrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice stick ; the same as 
linctus. 

En.vsis. (From a.\ut», to dissolve.) Ec- 
lectos. An universal faintness. 

Ecmaoma. (From en/ueta-a-o), to form to- 
gether.) A mass of substances kneaded 
I ier. 

lii ri i'ii.sm k-vos. (From tx.7rnfa t to press 
out.) An epithet lor ulcers with protube- 
rating lip*. 

in iCTic, (From utyttero, to remove 
obstructions.) Are such medicines as in- 
ciile and render more thin tough humours, 
so as to promote their discharge 

EeiMi ii ai tic v. (From ex^^o-a-*, to re- 
move obstructions.) Deobalruent medi- 
cines. 

F.ei-iiii axis. (From t*.qgto-o-», to remove 
obstruction.) A diaphoresis; an opening 
of the pores. 

Ecru y as. (From in, and <j>i/a>, to pvo- 
duoe.) An appendix, or excrescence. 
Some call the 'append icula vermiform is thus. 

EcrinsK. Flatus from the bladder 
through the urethra, and from 

Ei i'ii vsksis. (From ix.qu<raat, to breathe 
through.) A quick expulsion of the air 
from the lungs. 

Ecphysis, (From ix<pua; to produce.) 
Au apophysis, or appendix. A process. 

Ei i'iesma. (From utirnfat, to press out.) 
A fracture of the skull, in which the bones 
press inwardly. 

Ecpif.shos. (From nutm^W, to press out.) 
A disorder of the eye, in which the globe 
is almost | r ssed oat of the socket by an 
afflux ol hum, Kirs. 

I'.i ii i in'M i (From uTAiipfo, to fill ) In 
rates they are hard halls ot leather, 
or other substances, adapted to (ill the 
arm-pit*., while bj the help of the heels, 
placid against the balls, and repressing the 
same, the luxated os humeri is reilueed 
into its place. 

I'. ri i \i>. (From otT^xa-a-ft', to terrify or 
astonish.) A stupor, or astonishment, 
from sudden external accidents 



Ei r\oi;. (From vumtu, to breathe.) Ex- 
piration ; that part of respiration in which 
the air is expelled from the lungs. 

Ecr-roMA. (From tM.7wflu, to fall out.) 

1. A luxation of a bone. 

2. The exclusion of the secundines. 

3. Speaking of corrupt parts, it signifies 
a tailing off. 

4. An hernia in the scrotum. 

5. A falling down of tie womb. 

Ecpti'tica. (From an-unifa, to con- 
dense.) Incrassants. Medicines that ren- 
der the fluids more solid. 

Ecpykma. (From sx, and ttvov, pus.) A 
copious collection of pus or matter, from 
the suppuration of a tumour. 

Ecrkgma. (From tx^nyvu/ut, to break.) A 
rupture. 

Echexis. (From ^>ryvu/ui, to break.) A 
rupture. Hippocrates expresses by it a rup- 
ture or laceration of the womb. 

Ecrhythmos. (From en, and gt/fi^oc, har- 
mony.) A term applied to the pulse, and 
signifies that it is disorderly or irregular. 

EcnoE. (From axgfoi, to flow out. ) An 
eflHux, or the course by which any humour 
which requires purging is evacuated. 

EcnuKLLES. The French name for scro- 
phula. 

Eckusis. (From sxgsw, to flow out.) In 
Hippocrates it is an efflux of the semen be- 
fore it receives the conformation of a foetus, 
and therefore is called an efflux, to distin- 
guish it from abortion. 

Eisahcoma. (From ex., and <r*g|, flesh.) 
A fleshy excrescence. 

ECSTAS1S. (Exr«9-<c : from ijjir>if*.xt, to 
be out of one's senses.) An exstacy, or 
trance. In Hippocrates it signifies a deli- 
rium. Dr. Culieii ranks it as a kind of apo- 
piexv. See E-vstucis. 

Fcthki.vnsis. (From v.Sny.uytr, to render 
effeminate.) Softness. It is applied to the 
skin and flesh, when lax and soft, and to 
bandages, when not sufficiently tight.' 

Ei'thlimma. (From «xSxi»&), to press 
out against.) An ulceration caused by 
pressure of the skin. 

Ecthupsis. (From acdhtCu, to press out 
against.) Elision, or expression. It is 
spoken of swelled eyes, when they dart 
forth sparks of light. 

Ecthyma. (From ex8ua>, to break out.) 
A pustule, or cutaneous eruption. 

EcTiivMATA. (From atSi/m, to break out.) 
Pimples, pustules, or cutaneous erup- 
tions. 

EcTii.i.oTUA. (From 2x7/>.a«, to pull 
out.) Medicines which eradicate tuber- 
cles, or corns, or destroy superfluous 
hair. 

ECTOPIA. (From etftfwj, out of place.) 
Displaced. 

ECTOPEE. Parts displaced. An order 
in the class locales of Cullen's nosology. 

ElTKAPELOG ASTROS. (FrOm BtJtjBrotMU. 
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tr> degenerate, and }*s-jig, a belly.) One 
who lias a monstrous belly, or whose appe- 
tite is voraciously large. 

Ectrimma. (from a<.7g/6<i, to rub off.) 
An attrition, or galling. In Hippocrates it 
is an exulceration of the skin about the os 
sacrum. 

Ectrope. (From *&)gvrui, to divert, 
pervert, or invert.) It is any duct by 
which the humours arc diverted and drawn 
off. In P. jEgineta it is the same as Ec- 
tropium. 

Ectrophius. (From ix.s-£i<pa>, to invert.) 
An epithet for any medicine that makes 
the blind piles appear outwardly. 

EC TROP1UM. (From aflgwrct, to evert ) 
An eversion of the eyelids so that their in- 
ternal surface is outermost. 

There are two species of this disease ; 
one produced by an unnatural swelling of 
the lining of the eyelids, which not only 
pushes their edges from the eyeball, but 
also pres-es them so forcibly, that they be- 
come everted ; the other arising irom a 
contraction of the skin, covering the eye- 
lid, or of that in the vicinity, by which 
means the edge of the eyelid is first re- 
moved for some distance from the eye, 
and afterwards turned completely outward, 
together with the whole of the affected 
eyelid. 

The morbid swelling of the lining of the 
eyelids, which causes the first species of 
ectropium, arises mostly from a congenial 
laxity of this membrane, afterwards in- 
creased by obstinate chronic ophthalmies, 
particularly of a scrophulous nature, in re- 
laxed, unhealthy subjects; or else the dis- 
ease originates from the small-pox affecting 
the eyes. 

While the disease is confined to the lower 
eye-lid, as it most commonly is, the lining 
of this part may be observed rising in the 
form of a semilunar fold, of a pale red co- 
lour, like the fungous granulations of 
wounds and intervening between the eye 
and eyelid, which latter it in some measure 
everts. When the swelling is afterwards 
occasioned by the lining of both the eye- 
lids, the disease assumes an annular shape, 
in the centre of which the eyeball seems 
sunk, while the circumference of the ring 
presses and everts the edges of the two 
eye-lids, so as to cause both great uneasi- 
ness and deformity. In each of the above 
cases, on pressing the skin of the eye-lids 
with the point of the finger, it becomes 
manifest that they are very capable of being 
elongated, and would readily yield, so as 
entirely to cover the eye-ball, were they 
not prevented by the intervening swelling 
of their membranous lining. 

Besides the very considerable deformity 
which the disease produces, it occasions a 
continual discharge of tears over the cheek, 
and what is worse, a dryness of the eye-ball, 
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frequent exasperated attacks of chronic 
ophthalmy, incapacity to bear the light, 
and lastly, opacity and ulceration of the 
cornea. 

The second species of ectropium, or that 
arising from a contraction of the integu- 
ments of the eyelids, or neighbouring parts, 
is not unfrequently a consequence of puck- 
ered scars, produced by the confluent 
small-pox, deep burns, or the excision of 
cancerous or encysted tumours, without 
saving a sufficient quantity of the skin ; or 
lastly, the disorder is the effect of malig- 
nant carbuncles, or any kind of wound at- 
tended with much loss of substance. Each 
of these causes is quite enough to bring on 
such a contraction of the skin of the eye- 
lids as to draw the parts towards the arches 
of the orbits, so as to remove them from 
the eye-ball and turn their edges outward. 
No sooner has this circumstance happened, 
than it is often followed by another one 
equally unpleasant, namely a swelling of 
the internal membra:, e of the affected eye- 
lids, which afterwards has a great share in 
completing the eversion. The lining of 
the eye-lids, though trivially everted, be- 
ing continually exposed to the air, and ir- 
ritation of extraneous substances, soon 
swells, and rises up like fungus. One side 
of this fungu'-like tumour, covers a part of 
the eye-ball, the other pushes the eye-lid so 
considerably Outward, that its edge is not 
unfrequently in contact with the margin of 
the orbit. The complaints induced by this 
second species of ectropium are the same 
as those brought on by the first ; it being 
noticed, however, that in both cases, when- 
ever the disease is very inveterate, the fun- 
gous swelling of the inside of the eye-lids 
becomes hard, coriaceous, and as it were 
callous. 

Although, in both species of ectropium, 
the lining of the eye-lids, seems equally 
swollen, yet the surgeon can easily distin- 
guish to which of the two species the dis- 
ease belongs. For, in the first, the skin of 
the eyelids, and adjoining- parts, is not de- 
lormed with scars ; and by pressing the 
everted eyelid with the point of the finger, 
the part would with ease cover the eye, 
were it not for the intervening fungous 
swelling. But in the second species of ec- 
tropium, besides the obvious cicatrix and 
contraction of the skin of die eye-lids, or 
adjacent parts, when an effort is made to 
cover the eye with the everted eyelid, by 
pressing upon the latter part with the 
point of the finger, it does not give way 
so as completely to cover the globe, or only 
yields, as it ought to do, for a certain ex- 
tent ; or it does not move in the least from 
its unnatural position, by reason of the in- 
teguments of the eye-lids having been so 
extensively destroyed, that their margin has 
become adherent to the arch of the orbit. 
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>m miosis. (HxT^aT/f: from eJt7/7g*Tx/a, to 
i ry.) A miscarriage. 

!•'•< rBOSia, (From atlfl^uiT-iui), to miscarry.) 
An abortion. 

Ectrktica. (Froin tihfybmut, to miscar- 
ry.) Ectyntica. Medicines which cause 
abortion. 

Ecttlotica. See Ectil/otica. 

Ecttbotica. See Ectrotica. 

Eczeha. (From ut£tu>, to boil out.) 
Eczesrna A hot painful eruption, or pus- 
tule. Mr. Pearson calls the erythema 
mercuriale, eczema mercuriale. 

F.DKf.i'His. Prognosis from the nature 
of elements. 

Bdkbj iimfoli*. The poison-tree of 
America. 

Edes. A name for amber. 

Bdksseitum. Pelarium. An eye-water 
of tragacanth, arabic, acacia, opium, &c. 

Knkiz. Amber. 

Edic. EcUch. Edir. An ohl name for 
iron. 

Edra. A fracture; also the lower part 
of the rectum. 

F.dulcoiiantia. (From edu/co, to make 
sweet, Edulcorants. Sweeteners. Me- 
dicines which absorb the vicious humours 
of the bodv, sweeten the fluids, and deprive 
them of their acrimony. 

EFFERVESCENCE. (From effervesco, 
to prow hot.) Effervescentia. That agita- 
tion which is produced by mixing an acid 
and an alkali together. A small degree 
of ebullition. 

Ernsts. An old name for ceruss. 

ErrrtA. Freckles. 

EFFLORESCENCE. (From effloresco, 
to Mow is a flower.) Effloretcenlia. 

f, A preternatural redness of the skin. 

2. In chymistry it means that phenome- 
non which takes place upon crystals, pro- 
ducing a white powder when exposed to air. 

EFFLUVIUM. (From ,-Jluo, to spread 
abroad.) See Contagion. 

Bffractcra. (From ejfringo, to break 
down. Ecpiesma. A species of fracture, 
in which the bone is much depressed by the 
blow. 

EFFUSION. (From effundo, to pour 
out.) E/f'usio. In surgery it means the 
sc pe of any fluid out of the vessel, or 
viscus, naturally containing it, and its lodg- 
ment in another cavity, in the cellular Mib- 
stance, or in the substance of parts. Efl'u- 
lion also sometimes signifies the natural se- 
lf fluids from the vessels ; thus sur- 
geons frequently speak of the coagulable 
lymph being effused on different surfaces. 

EgxbIKS. (From egero, to carry out.) 
Egesiio. An excretion, or evacuation. 

EGG Ovum. The eggs of poultry are 
chiefly used as food : the difTerent parts are 
likewise employed in pharmacy and in 
medicine. The calcined shell is esteemed 
as an absorbent. The oil of the egg is 
softening, and is used externally to burns 



and chaps. The yolk of the eg^ renders 
oil miscible with water, and is triturated 
with the same view with resinous and other 
substances. Raw eggs have been much 
recommended as a popular remedy for 
jaundice. 

Bgbboobsis. (From ry>»yogtm, to watch.) 
A watchfulness. A morbid want of sleep. 
Ejaculawtia. (From ejacvlo, to cast 
out.) Ejarulatoriu. The vessels which 
convey the seminal matter secreted in the 
testicles to the penis. These are the epi- 
didymis, and the vasa deferentia; the 
vesiculae seminales are the receptacles of 
the semen. 

Ejectio. (From ejicio, to cast out.) 
Excretio. The discharging of humours or 
excrements. 

Bieamis. (From axtu, to involve.) A 
membrane involving the brain. 

Kilfma. (From uhtm, to form convolu- 
tions.) In Hippocrates it signifies painful 
convolutions of the intestines from flatu- 
lence. Sometimes it signifies a covering. 
Vogel says it is a fixed pain in the bowels, 
a* if a nail was driven in. 

ErLEON. (From ukia>, to wind.) Cor- 
raeus says it is a name of the intestinum 
ileum. 

Eileos. (From uxt», to form convolu- 
tions.) The iliac passion. 

Eisbole. (From m, into, and 0a.\\a>, 
to cast) It signifies strictly an injection, 
but is used to express the access of a dis- 
temper, or of a particular paroxvsm. 

Eispyoi;. (From ws, into, and 7nta>, to 
breathe ) Inspiration of air. 

Eia cALi.i. An Indian cathartic shrub, 
the Euphorbia neriifolia of Linnxus. 

Eljbasbon. (From t\xiov, oil, ai)d %ytts t 
chaste.) The agnus castns was formerly 
so called. 

Elxosacchabvm, (From o.-jiov, oil, and 
Tix.x_2f>icv, sugar.) A mixture of essential oil 
with sugar. 

Elteoselinum. (From saos, a lake, and 
trixnov, parsley.) Water parsley. 

Elais gufveevsis. A species of palm 
which grows spontaneously on the coast of 
Guinea, but is much cultivated in the West 
Indies. From this tree is obtained the 
palm oil which is considered as an emollient 
and str< ngthener of all kinds of weakne-s 
of the limbs. It also is recommended 
against bruises, strains, cramps, pains, 
swellings, &c. 

Elambicatio. A method of analyzing 
mineral waters. 

Klaxi-la. An old name for alum. 
Elaphoboscum. (From fxa^cc, a stag, 
and 0ca-xai, to eat ; so called, because deer 
eat them greedily ) The wild parsnip. 
See Pantinaca. 

ELArHoseononoN. (Frrm i\x$s;, the 
stag, and cnc3f:<f:v garlic.) Stag's or viper's 
garlic. 

F.LAacm. Red vitriol- 
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Elas maris. Burnt lead. 

El asm a. (From txa.vm, a lamina or 
plate of any kind.) A term used to ex- 
press a clyster-pipe. 

Elastic fluid: See Gas. 

Elastic gum. See Indian-rubber. 

ELASTICITY. A force in bodies, by 
which they endeavour to restore them- 
selves to the posture from whence they 
' were displaced by any external force. To 
solve this property, many have recourse to 
the universal law of nature, attraction, by 
which the parts of solid and firm bodies 
are caused to cohere together : whereby, 
when hard bodies are struck or b^nt, so 
that the component parts are a little moved 
from one another, but not quite disjoined 
or broken off, nor separated so far as to be 
out of the power of attracting force, by 
which they cohere together, they cer- 
tainly must, on the cessation of the ex- 
ternal violence, spring bick with a very 
great velocity to their former state ; but 
in this circumstance the atmospherical 
pressure will account for it as well : be- 
cause such a violence, if it be not great 
enough to separate the constituent par- 
ticles of a body far enough to let in any 
foreign matter, must occasion many va- 
cuola between the separated surfaces, so 
that upon the removal they will close 
again by the pressure of the aerial fluid 
upon the external parts, i. e. the body will 
come again into iu natural posture. The 
included air, likewise, in most bodies, gives 
that power of resilition upon their per- 
cussion. 

If two bodies perfectly elastic strike one 
against another, there will be or remain 
in each the same relative velocity as be- 
fore, i. e. they will recede with the same 
velocity as they met together with. For 
the compressive force, or the magnitude 
of the stroke in any given bodies, arises 
from Ihe relative velocity of those bodies, 
and is proportional to it : and bodies per- 
fectly elastic will restore themselves com- 
pletely to the figure they had before the 
shock ; or, in other words, the restitutive 
force is equal to the compressive, and 
therefore must be equal to the force with 
which they came together, and consequent- 
ly they must by elasticity recede again from 
each other with the same velocity. Hence, 
taking equal times before and after the 
shock, the distances between the bodies will 
be equal : and therefore the distances of 
times from the common centre of gravity 
will, in the same times, be equal. And 
hence the laws of percussion of bodies per- 
fectly elastic are easily deduced. 

ELATERIUM. (From thMvvu, to stimu- 
late or agitate : so named from its great 
purgative qualities.) See Cucumis agrestis. 

Elathema. A name for the cascarilla 
bark. 

Kr.ATisK. (From t/alruv, smaller, being 
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the smaller species.) Fluellen, or female 
speedwell. Antirrhinum c/atiiw of Lin- 
naeus. The leaves of this plant have a 
roughish bitter taste, but no smell. It was 
formerly much used against scurvy and old 
ulcerations, but now wholly forgotten. 

Elatites. Bloodstone. 

Elcosis. (From ikko;, an ulcer.) A 
disease attended with fetid, carious, and 
chronic ulcers. The term is seldom used. 

Elder. See Sambucus. 

Elder dwarf. See Ebulvs. 

Elecampane. See Enula campana. 

ELECTRICITY. {Electricitas, from 
electrum, saskt^pv, from txaclceg, the sun, 
because of its bright shining colour j or 
from txx.to, to draw, because of its mag- 
netic power.) A property which certain 
bodies possess when rubbed, heated, or ex- 
cited, whereby they attract remote bodies, 
and frequently emit sparks or streams of 
light. The ancients first observed this pro- 
perty in amber, which they called electrum, 
and hence arose the word electricity. The 
efficacy of electricity in the cure of several 
diseases has been supported by many very 
respectable authorities, especially in para- 
lytic diseases. It considerably augments 
the circulation of the blood, and excites 
the action of the absorbents. 

Electrodes. (From hkikI^ov, amber.) 
An epithet for stools which shine like amber 

Electrum minerale. The tincture of. 
metals. It is made of tin and copper, to 
which some add gold, and double its 
quantity of martial regulus of antimony, 
melted together ; from these there results 
a metallic mass, to which some chymists 
have given the name of electrum minerale. 
This mass is powdered and detonated with 
nitre and charcoal to a kind of scoria ; it 
is powdered again whilst hot, and then di- 
gested in spirit of wine, whence a tincture 
is obtained of a fine red colour. 

ELECTUARIUM. An electuary. The 
London Pharmacopoeia refers those articles 
which were formerly called electuaries to 
confections and conserves. 

Electuarium antimonh. $,. Electuarii 
sennae, one ounce ; guaiaci gummi, hydrar- 
gyri cum sulphure antimonii ppti. sing. 
half an ounce ; syrupi simplicis q. s. misce. 
Of this electuary from a dram to about 
two drams is given twice a day, in those 
cutaneous diseases which go under the ge- 
neral name of scorbutic. It is usually ac- 
companied with the decoctions of elm, 
bark, or sarsaparilla. 

Electuarium cassia. See Confecti* 
cassite. 

Electuarium catechu. Confectio Ja- 
ponica. Electuary of catechu, commonly 
called Japonic confection. Take of mi- 
mosa catechu, four ounces ; kino, three 
ounces; cinnamon, nutmeg, each, one ounce; 
opium diffused in a sufficient quantity of 
Spanish wlijte wine one drachm and a 
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half ; syrup of dried roses boiled to the con- 
sistence of honey, two pounds and a quar- 
ter. Redact the solids to powder, and 
having mixed them with the opium and 
syrup, make therm into an electuary. A 
irerj useful astringent, and perhaps the 
ilic.acioiis way of giving the catechu 
to advantage. Ten scruples of this elec- 
tuar < ontain one grain of opium. 

Electi vim m CINCHONA cum natro. 
fy natri ppti ^j j ; puiveris cinchona: unc ; 
mucilagini gummi arabaci <j. s. inisce. In 
tli i -i composition mucilage is preferred to 
syrup, on account of its covering - the taste 
ot i In- bark much more advantageously. 
It should, for this purpose, however, be 
made thin, otherwise it will increase the 
hulk of the electuary too much. 

Tins remedy will be found an excellent 
substitute for the burnt sponge, whose 
powers as a remedy in scrophula, are known 
sole I \ to depend on the proportion of na- 
tron contained in it. The dose is two 
drachms, twi. e or thrice a day. 

Blbctcabiuh oi'iatum. See Confectio 
npii, 

Elelisimucos. (From ^iki(a>, to distort, 
and tr^ausc, sage ; so named from the spiral 
coiling of its leaves and branches.) A spe- 
cies of sage. 

Ele.hhkat. An obsolete term for alka- 
line salts. 

ELEMENTS. Radicals. First princi- 
ples. The minutest particles of any sub- 
stance, which can no further be divided or 
decomposed by chymical analysis. Many 
substances cannot be farther decomposed 
by the chymist into constituent parts, but 
this does not entitle the ranking them 
among the elements. Though they are as 
yet decomposed, it does not follow that they 
are undecomposab/e ; as, perhaps, neither 
our senses nor our instruments will ever 
reach those substances which by their na- 
ture admit of no sort of decomposition. 
The bodies which are known to us at pre- 
sent, however, as simple substances, amount 
to forty-one; some of these may be sensi- 
bly exhibited in their simple state, uncom- 
bined with other matters : these are termed 
ostensible, producible, simple substa?ices, to 
distinguish them from those whose exist- 
i presence is only inferred from facts, 
and are railed unnstensible, unproducible, 
nmple substances. The following is a list 
of simple substances at present known. 
Unproducible, simple Substances. 
1. Phlogiston, or 10. Boracic, radical. 

basis of light. 11. Had. of gold. 
1 Oxygen. 12. platina. 

3. Hydrogen. 13. silver. 

4. Azotic. ~1 14. — — — mercury, 
j ( larbonic. I _j 15. — 

6. Sulphur. I o 16. - 

7. Phosphor. f "jj 17. - 

5. Muriatic I « 18. - 
->. Pluoric. J 19. - 



20. Rad. of bismuth. 26. Rad. of molybd. 



antim. 


27. 


nickel. 


28. 


cobalt. 


29. 


arsenic. 


30. 


mangan. 


31. 



wolfranc 
uranium, 
titanium, 
tellurium. 
• chronic. 



lead. 

copper. 

iron. 

tin. 
zinc. 



21. - 

22. - 

23. — 

24. - 

25. — 
Producible, ostensible, simple Substance*. 

32. Caloric. 37- Strontian ) ^ 

33. Siliceous. "\ . 38. Argillac. > % 

34. C dear. 1-5 39. Giucine. J W 

35. Magnesia. [3 40. Vegetab. 7^ 

36. Ponder. J ^ 41. Mineral. 5^ 
The alkalis have lately been decomposed. 

See Potassa and Soda. 

ELEMI. (It is said this is the Ethiopian 
name.) Gum elemi. The parent plant of 
this resin is supposed to be the Amyris ele- 
mifcra of Linnaeus -.—f'diis terms quinate- 
pinnatieque sublus tomentosis. Elemi is 
brought here from the Spanish West Indies : 
it is most esteemed when softish, somewhat 
transparent, of a pale whitish colour, in- 
clining a little to green, and of a strong; 
though not unpleasant smell. It is onlj 
used in ointments and plasters, and is a 
powerful digestive. 

Elemi ungukntum. See Unguentum 
elemi q/mpositum. 

El.EMN'IFERA fUHASSAVICA ARBOR. TllC 

gum elemi-tree. 

Elengi. A tree of Malabar. Cardiac. 

Eleochrysum. (From »\ioc, the sun, and 
X^uo-oc, gold ; so called from their shining 
yellow appearance ) Eliochrysum. Gol- 
dilocks. See Eliochrysum. 

Eleosilinum. (From ex.ee, a lake, and 
o-ikivov, parsley.) See .ipium. 

Elephantia. (From ixtyzs, an elephant; 
so called from the great enlargement ot 
the body in'this disorder.) A species of 
anasarca. 

Elephantia arabum. In Dr. Cullen's 
nosologyit is synonymous with elephantiasis. 
The term is, however, occasionally confined 
to this disease when it affects the feet. 

ELEPHANTIASIS. (From sAapsej, an 
elephant ; so named from the legs of peo- 
ple affected with this disorder growing 
scaly, rough, and wonderfully large, at an 
advanced period, like the legs of an ele- 
phant.) FAephas. Elephantia. Lazari 
morbus vel malum. Phdeniceus morbus. A 
disease that attacks the whole body, but 
mostly affects the feet, which appear some- 
what like those of the elephant. It is known 
by the skin being thick, rough, wrinkly, 
unctuous, and void of hair, and mostly 
without the sense of feeling. It is said to 
be contagious. Cullen makes it a genus of 
disease in the class cachexia, and order im- 
petigines. 

Elephantiasis has generally been sup- 
posed to arise in consequence of some 
slight attack of fever, on the cessation of 
which the morbid matter falls on the leg, 
and occasions a distention and tumefaction 
of the limb, which is afterwards overspread 
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with uneven lumps, and deep fissures. By 
some authors it has been considered as a 
species or' leprosy ; but it often subsists for 
many years without being accompanied 
with any of the symptoms which charac- 
terize that disease. 

It sometimes comes on gradually, with- 
out much previous indisposition ; but more 
generally, the person is seized with a cold- 
ness and shivering, pains in the head, back, 
and loins, and some degree of nausea. A 
slight fever then ensues, and a severe pain 
is felt in one of the inguinal glands, which, 
after a short time, becomes hard, swelled, 
and inflamed. No suppuration, however, 
ensues ; but a red streak may be observed 
running down the thigh from the swelled 
gland to the leg. As the inflammation in- 
creases in all the parts, the fever gradually 
abates, and perhaps, after two or three 
days continuance, goes off". It however, 
returns again at uncertain periods, leaving 
the leg greatly swelled with varicose turgid 
veins, the skin rough and rugged, and a 
thickened membrana cellulosa. Scales ap- 
pear also on the surface, which do not fall 
off', but are enlarged by the increasing 
thickness of the membranes ; uneven lumps, 
villi deep fissures, are formed, and the leg 
and foot become at last of an enormous 
size. 

A person may labour under this disease 
many years, without finding much altera- 
tion in the general health, except during 
the continuance of the attacks ; and per- 
haps the chief inconvenience he will expe- 
rience is the enormous bulky leg which he 
drags about with him. The incumbrance 
has, indeed, induced many who have la- 
boured under this disease to submit to an 
amputation ; but the operation seldom 
proves a radical cure, as the other leg fre- 
quently becomes affected. 

Hillary observes, that he never saw both 
legs swelled at the same time. Instances 
where they have alike acquired a frightful 
and prodigious size, have, however, fre- 
quently fallen under the observation of other 
physicians. 

Elephantinum emplastrum. A plaster 
described by Oribasius. Celsus describes 
one of the same name, but very different in 
qualities. 

Elephas. (Ex«<?«ir, the elephant.) The 
disease called elephantiasis ; also aqua fortis. 

Eleksjja. An obsolete term for black 
lead. 

Elesmatis. An old term for burnt 
lead. 

Elettaki primdm. See Amomum ve- 
rum. 

Eleutheria bark. See Cascarilla. 

Eleutheria cortex. See Cascarilla. 

Elevatio. (From elevo, to lift up.) Ele- 
vation. Sublimation. 

ELEVATOR. (From elevo, to lift up ) 
A muscle is so called whose office is to lift 
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up the part to which it is attached. Also 
a chirurgical instrument elevatorium, with 
which surgeons raise any depressed portion 
of bone, but chiefly those of ihe cranium. 

Elevator labii inferioris proprius. 
See Levator labii irtjlrioris. 

Elevator labii scpebioris proprius. 
See levator labii superioris alceque nasi. 

Elevator labiorum. See Levator an- 
guli oris. 

Elevator nasi alarum. Muscles of 
the alae of the nose. 

Elevator oculi. See Levator ocuU. 

Elevator palpebrje superioris. See 
Levator palpebral superioris. 

Elevator scapuljb. See Levator sen- 
puUe. 

Elevatorium. (From elevo, to lift up.) 
An instrument to raise a depression in the 
skull. 

Elibanum. See Olibanum. 

Elichrtsum. (From uxo;, the sun, and 
Xevvos, gold ; so called from their shining 
yellow appearance.) Stadias citrina. Gol- 
dilocks. This small downy plant is the 
Gnaphalium stxehas of Linnaeus. The 
flowers are warm, pungent, and bitter, and 
said to possess aperient and corroborant 
virtues. 

Elidrion. Mastich ; a mixture of 
brass. 

Eligma. An old name for a linctus. 

Elieomeli. (From ixcliov, and pixi, ho- 
ney.) A sweet purging od like honey. 

Elioselivum. See Eleoselinum. 

Elithroides. The vaginal coat of the 
testicle. 

Elixatio. (From elixo, to boil.) The 
act of seething, or boiling. 

ELIXIR (From elekser, an Arabic word 
signifying quintessence.) A term former- 
ly applied >o many preparations similar to 
compound tinctures. It is now very little 
employed. 

Elixir of health. Elixir salutis A 
term formerly applied to what is now called 
compound tincture of sennu. See Tinctura 
senna composita. 

Elixir parekoricum. Paregoric elixir. 
See Tinctura opil camphoratei. 

Elixir proprietatis. A preparation of 
aloes. 

Elixir sacrum. See Tinctura rhai cum 
aloe. 

Elixir salutis. See linct. sennx comp. 

Elixir stomachicum. Stomachic elixir. 
See Tinctura gentianx composita. 

Elixivatio. (From elixo, to boil, or 
from lixivium, lye.) The extraction of a 
fixed salt from vegetables, by an affusion 
of water 

Elleborum. See Helleborus albus. 

Elm. See Ulmus. 

Elminthes. (From uxtai, to involve, 
from its contor'ions.) Worms. 

Elm-leaved sumach. See Sumach. 

Elobes. (From «a«, a swamp.) A 
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term given to a sweating fever, from its 

great moisture. 

Ki.om.atio. (From elvngo, to lengthen 
out.) An imperfect luxation, where the li« 
gament u only lengthened, and the bone 
not put out of its socket. 

BLUTB1AT10N. (From elutriatio, to 
cleanse.) Washing over. It is the pouring 
a liquor out of one vessel into another, in 
order to separate the subsiding matter from 
the •■ iear and fluid part. 

Bluviks (From duo, to cleanse.) The 
effluvium from a swampy place. Also the 
humour discharged in floor albus. 

Ehjxatio. (From ehtxo, to put out of 
joint.) A luxation, or dislocation. 

Elvmabiiostis. (From ihu/xot, the herb 
panic, and a^oic/c, wild.) Wild panic. 
Fly Mi's. (Hx«jUdf.) The herb panic. 
ELYTKOCELE (From thwrgov, the va- 
gina, and *»>.», a tumour.) A hernia in the 
vagina. 

Ki.ytroides. (Elyttoides ; from t\v- 
tjov, a slieath, and itfcs, form.) Like a 
■heath. The tunica vaginalis is so called 
by some writers, because it includes the 
tl (tea like a sheath. 

Elytron. (From tMa>, to involve.) 
The vagina. A sheath. The membranes 
which involve the spinal marrow are called 
c lytra, tKvlpa. 

Kmaruinatio. (From emargino, to 
cleanse the edges.) The cleansing of the 
edgea, of wounds from scurf and tilth. 

Bmaicdlattjs. (From emaaculo, to ren- 
der impotent.) Having the testicles in the 
belh, and not fallen into the scrotum. 

Emhamma. (From ifxQn'jflw, to immerge 
in.) A medicated pickle to dip the food 
in. 

Emboli. (From i/u€a*.\a; to put in.) 
The reduction or setting of a dislocated 
bone. 

FnuioLi'M. (From e/uC*\\a>, to cast out ; 
so named because it ejects the semen.) 
The penis. 

Km mi la,. >n. (From i/uC^ai, to make 
wet.) A fluid application to any part of 
the body. 

Kmuuoi rrio ah/minis. r< Aluminis 3Jj. 
\oti spilitus vinosi tenuioris, sing. lbss. 
For chilblains and diseased joints. 

Km mux \ no ammonia:. g< embroca- 
tionis ammonia: acetata: cum sapone 5JJ. 
Aquz ammonia: purx 3jj. For sprains and 
bruises. 

EmIIIUH ATIO AMMONI.K ACJTAT.K CAM- 

nioii v i v:. k. solutionis saponis cum cam- 
phora, gqu^c ammonia: acetata: sing. Rj. 
Aqua: ammonias purat 5ss. For sprains 
and bruises. It is also frequently applied 
to disperse chilblains which have not sup- 
purated. It is said to be the same as 
steers' opodeldoc. 

F.Miuioi \ no ammonia acetat.e. g< 
aqux ammonite acetata:. Solutionis sa- 



ponis sing, 3j. M. For bruises with inflam- 
mation. 

Emhrocatio castharidis CUM CAM- 
rHonA. fy cantharidis. Spiritus cam- 
phors sing. 3j. M. This may be used in 
any case in which the object is to stimulate 
the skin. The absorption of cantliarides, 
however, may bring on a strangury. 

EMBROCATION. (From t/u'Cpx<», to 
moisten, or soak in.) Embroche. Emhro- 
catio. A fluid application to rub any part 
of the body with. Many use the term, 
however, as synonymous with liniment. 
The following embrocations are noticed 
in the Pharmacopoeia Chirurgica. 
Embroche. See Embrocation. 
EMHRYO. (From ./uCgu*, to bud forth.) 
The fatus in utero is so called before the 
fifth momli of pregnancy, because its 
growth resembles thai of the budding of a 
plant. 

Embrtothlastes. (From i/xCgvui, the 
foetus, and 6ha.a>, to break.) Embi^yorectes. 
A chrochet, or instrument for breaking the 
bones of a dead foetus to promote its de- 
livery. 

EMBRYOTOMY. (From tySqm, a 
foetus, and ti/hvu, to cut) Embryotomia. 
The separating of any part of the foetus 
whilst in utero, to extract it. 

Embrtulcus. (From e/uCguav, a fatus, 
and tKx.ai, to draw.) A blunt hook, or for- 
ceps, for drawing the child from the womb. 
Kmekvs. Scorpion senna. A laxative. 
Emesia. (From i/uice, to vomit.) Emes- 
ma. Kmesis. The act of vomiting. Me- 
dicines which cause vomiting. 

EMETICS. (Emetica, sc. medicamenta; 
from i/utci', to vomit.) Substances capable 
of exciting vomiting, independent of any 
effect arising from the mere quantity of 
matter introduced into the stomach, or of 
any nauseous taste or flavour. 

The susceptibility of vomiting is very 
different in different individuals, and is of- 
ten considerably varied by disease. 

Emetics are employed in many diseases. 
When any morbid affection depends upon, 
or is connected with, over distention of the 
stomach, or the presence of acrid, indi- 
gestible matters, vomiting gives speedy re- 
lief. Heuce its utility in impaired appe- 
tite, acidity in the stomach, in intoxication, 
and where poisons have been swallowed. 

From the pressure of the abdominal vis- 
cera in vomiting, emetics have been con- 
sidered as serviceable in jaundice, arising 
from biliary calculi obstructing the ducts. 

The expectorant power of emetics, and 
their utility in catarrh and phthisis, have 
been ascribed to a similar pressure ex- 
tended to the thoracic viscera. 

In the different varieties of febrile affec- 
tiors, much advantage is derived from ex- 
citing vomiting, especially in the very com- 
mencement of the disease. In high inflam- 
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matory fever it is considered as dangerous, 
and in the advanced stage of typhus it is 
prejudicial. 

Emetics, given in such doses as only to 
excite nausea, have been found useful in 
restraining hamorrhage. 

Different species of dropsy have been 
cured by vomiting, from its having excited 
absorption. To the same effect, perhaps, 
is owing the dispersion of swelled testicle, 
bubo, and other swellings, which have occa- 
sionally resulted from this operation. 

The operation of vomiting is dangerous, 
or hurtful, in the following cases : where 
there is determination of the blood to the 
head, especially in plethoric habits; in 
visceral inflammation ; in the advanced 
stage of pregnancy ; in hernia and prolap- 
sus uteri ; and wherever there exsists ex- 
treme general debility. The frequent use 
of emetics weakens the tone ot the sto- 
mach. An emetic should always be ad- 
ministered in the fluid form. Its operation 
may be promoted by drinking any tepid 
diulent, or bitter infusion. 

The individual emetics may be arranged 
under those derived from the vegetable, 
and those from the mineral kingdom. From 
the vegetable kingdom are numbered 
ipecacuana, scilla maritima, anthemis no- 
bilis, sinapis alba, asarum Europium, ni- 
cotiana tabacum. From the mineral king- 
dom, antimony, sulphat of zinc and cop- 
per, and the subacetat of copper. To 
these may be added ammonia and its hydro- 
sulphuret. 

Emetocatharticus. (From ty.ta>, to vo- 
mit, and **6«uga>, to purge.) Purging both 
by vomit and stool. 

EMIXENTI.E atTADRIGEMINJE- See Til- 

bercula quadrigemina. 

EMMENAGOGUES. (Emmenagoga, sc. 
medicament a, tjUjUMvacyay*. : from oy.fj.ma., 
the menses, and a.ya> t to move.) Those 
medicines that possess a power of pro- 
moting that mon'hly discharge of blood by 
the uterus, which, from a law of the animal 
ceconomy, should take place in certain 
conditions of the female system. The ar- 
ticles belonging to this class may be refer- 
red to four orders : 

1. Stimulating emmenagogues, as hydrar- 
gyrite and antimonial preparations, which 
are principally adapted for the young, and 
those with peculiar insensibility of the 
uterus. 

2. Irritating emmenagogues, as aloes, sa- 
vine, and Spanish pes : these are to be 
preferred in torpid and chlorotic habits. 

3. Tonic emmenagogues, as ferruginous 
preparations, cold bath, and exercise, which 
are advantageously selected for the lax and 
phlegmatic. 

4. Antispasmodic emmenagogues, as assa- 
foetida, castor, and pediluvia : the constitu- 
tions to which these are more especially 
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suited are the delicate, the weak, and the 
irritable. 

Emmkxia. (From iv, in, and /unv, a month.) 
The menstrual flux. 

EMOLLIENTS. (Emollientia, sc. me- 
dicamenta ; from emollio, to soften. ) Those 
substances which possess a power of relax- 
ing the living and animal fibre, without pro- 
ducing that effect from any mechanical 
action. The different articles belonging to 
this class of medicines may be compre- 
hended under the following orders: 

1 . Humect ant emollients, as -warm water 
and tepid vapours, which are fitted for the 
robust and these in the prime of life. 

2. Relaxing emollients, as althaea, malva, 
&c. These may be employed in all consti- 
tutions, while, at the same time, they do 
not claim a preference to others from any 
particular habit of body. 

3. Lubricating emollients, as bland oils, 
fat, and lard. The same observation will 
hold of this order as was made of the last 
mentioned. 

4. Atonic emollients, as opium and pedi 1 
luvia .- these are applicable to any consti- 
tution, but are to be preferred in habits 
where the effects of this clsss are required 
over the system in general. 

Empeiria. (From w, and <migai, to en- 
deavour.) Professional experience. 

Empheroiwenus. (From iy.qtgu>, to bear.) 
Urine, or other substance, which has a 
sediment. , 

Emfhractica. (From ty.qgz.'rlto, to ob- 
struct.) Medicines which applied to the 
skin, shut up the pores. 

EMPHYSEMA. (From ijuquo-an, to in- 
flate.) Pneumatosis. Air in the cellular mem- 
brane. In gener;, it is confined to one place; 
but in a few „ases it spreads universally over 
the who.e body, and occasions a considera- 
ble degree of swelling. It sometimes arises 
spontaneously, which is, however, a very 
rare occurrence, or comes on immediately 
after delivery, without any evident cause; 
but it is most generally induced by some 
wound or injury done to the thorax, and 
which affects the lungs ; in which case, the 
air passes from these, through the « ound, in- 
to the surrounding cellular membrane, and 
from thence spreads over the whole body. 

Emphysema is attended with an evident 
crackling noise, and elasticity upon pres- 
sure ; and sometimes with much difficulty 
of breathing, oppression, and anxiety. 

We are to consider it as a disease by no 
means unattended with danger; but more 
probably from the causes which, give rise to 
it, than any hazard from the complaint itself. 

EMPIRIC. ( Empiricus, (juTrngiKo? : from 
a, in, and *««;», experience.) One who 
practises the healing art upon experience, 
and not theory. This is the true meaning 
of the word empiric : but it is now applied, 
in a very opposite sense, to those who de- 
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:t pursued by 
scientific and regular practitioners, rod 

it rums, 01 sound their oh n 
in the public papers. 

BmPL, vsriCi. (From i/u7r/*<r<r<i>, to ob- 
) Medicines whieo, spread upon 
; 

EMt'LASlRUM. (I ura-m, to 

ipread upon.) A plaster. Piasti 

i ,1 ol unctuous Bubstanoes, united 
Either to powders or metallic oxyds, &c. 
The) ought to be o! such a consistence as 
not to siiclc to the lingers when cold, but 
10 become soft, 80 as to Ik- spread out, in 
■ moderate degree ol' heat, and in that of 
hum. ui body, to continue tenacious enough 
to adhere to tlie skin. They owe their 
ii. i either to metallic oxyds, es- 
peciall} those of lead, or to wax, resin, &c. 
i ■ usually Icept in roll ■ wrapped in 
and spread, when wanted for use, 
upon thin leather ; if the plaster be not of 
itself sufficiently adhesive, it is to be sur- 
rounded at its margin by a boundary of re- 
in plaster. 

I'iMi'i. writi m ammoniaci. Take of pu- 
rified ammoniacum, live ounces ; acetic 
i id half a pint. Dissolve the ammoniacum 
in the acid, then evaporate the liquor in an 
iron vessel, by means of a water-bath, con- 
stantly stirring it, until it acquires a proper 
Consistence. This plaster is now firs' in- 
troduced in the London Pharmacopoeia ; it 
adheres well to the skin, without irritating 
it, and without producing inconvenience 
by its smell. 

Kmim.antiiivm ammonuci cum uydrar- 
onto. " Take of purified ammoniacum, a 
pound ; purified mercury, three ounces ; 
sulphurated oil, a drachm." Rub the mer- 
cury with the sulphurated oil until the 
globules disappear j then add by degrees 
the ammoniacum, previously melted, and 
mix the whole together. This mixture of 
ammoniacum hydrargyrus and sulphur, is 
said to possess resolvent virtues ; and the 
plaster is recommended with this view to 
He applied to nodes, tophs, indurated 
glands, and tumours. 

Rmplastrum .vi ..i itiii.v.. Empk 

km. Planter of asal'oelida. 
Take of plaster of sejni-vitrified oxyd of 
lead, asahxtida, each two parts; galbanum, 
udl.nv wax, each one part This plaster 
:s said to possess anodyne and antispasmo- 
dic virtues. It is, therefore, occasionally 
•line nl io be applied to the umbilical re- 
gion i I. stericaj - 

F.viM.v . nil ■ caxtbaridis. See Emplas- 
tntm 

V.- ii wim m CK&A Wax plaster. Em- 
fiattrum attrmhena. Take of yellow wax, 
I , of three pounds ; y ■', 

1 ind. Mi\ them together 

and strain Tins is a gentl\ drawing pre- 
ptir.it MM d to promote a mode- 

rate discharge from the blistered surface, 



with which intention it is mostly used. 
VVhert the .stronger preparations irritate, 
this wnl be found in general to agree. 

Emplastiium coMiiri. Cumin plaster. 
" Take of cumin-seeds, carraway-seeds, 
bay-berries, of each three ounces; dried 
pilch, three pounds ; yellow wax, three " 
ounces." Having melted the dried pitch 
and wax together, :.dd the remaining arti- 
cles, previously powdered, and mix. ij 
warm stomachic plaster, which, when ap- 
plied to the stomach, expels flatulency. 
To indolent scrophulous tumours, where 
the object is to promote suppuration, this 
is an efficacious plaster. 

Kmi'LAstiu m (.aldam cov.posm-M. 
Compound Galbanum plaster, formerly 
call d cmplastrum litharjyri composition am! 
diachylon magnum cum gummi. Take of 
galbanum gum resin, eight ounces. Lead 
plaster, three pounds ; common turpentine, 
ten drachms ; resin or' the spruce fir, three 
ounces. Having melted the galbanum 
gum resin with the turpentine, mix in firs. 
the powdered resin of the spruce fir, and 
then the lead plaster, previously melted 
by a slow fire, and mix the whole. This 
plaster is used as a warm digestive" and 
suppurative, calculated to promote matu- 
ration of indolent or scirrhous tumours, and 
to allay the pains of sciatica, aithrodynia, 
&c. 

EMrLASTiu'M nTDRARrjviti. Mercurial 
plaster. Emplaslrum lithurgyri cum hy- 
drargyro " Take of purified mercury, 
three ounces ; sulphurated oil, a fluid 
drachm ; lead plaster, a pound." Rub 
mercury with the sulphurated oil, until the 
globules disappear ; then add by degrees 
the lead plaster, melted, and mix the 
whole. 

Emplastiu:m i.adani comtositum. This 
may be used with the same intentions as 
the cumin plaster, to which it is in no way 
superior, though composed of more expen- 
sive materials. Formerly it was consider- 
ed as a very elegant stomach plaster, but is 
now disused. 

Emplastium LtTHAnovni. Diachylon. 
" Take of semi-yitreous exyd of lead, in 
nne powder, five pounds ; olive oil. 
a gallon; Water, two pints." Boil them 
with a slow fie, constantly stirring until 
the oil and litharge unite, so as to form a 
plaster. Excoriations of i he skin, slight 
bums, and the like may be covered with 
this plaster : but it is in more genearl use, 
as a defensitive, where the skin becomes 
red from lying a lonpr time on the part. 

EMrLASTHU>r UTH.U10YH1 COMPOSiTUM, 

See Emphistrum Galbani comjiosttum 

EmpHSTIU'M L1THARGY1U CUM RISISTA. 

See Emplaslram regime 

Emim lstbum Lyttk. Blistering fly. 

P • i. Emptattnm cantharide*. Em- 

plastrum vesicatoi-ium Take of blistering 

flies, in vers fine powder, a pound ; w*X 

I* p 
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piaster, a pound and a half; prepared fat, 
a pound. Having melted the plaster and 
fin together, and removed them from the 
fire a little before they become solid 
sprinkle in the blistering flies, and mix the 
wh<»le together. See Blister and Cantha- 
rides. 

Emplastrum oi'ji. Plaster of opium. 
m Take of opium, powdered, half an ounce ; 
resin of the spruce fir, powdered, three 
ounces ; lead plaster, a pound." Having 
melted the plaster, mix in the resin of the 
spruce fir and opium, and mix the whole. 
Opium is said to produce somewhat, though 
in a smaller degree, its specific effect when 
applied externally. 

Emplastrum picis compositum. Com- 
pound pitch pla-ter. Emplastrum picia 
Burgundicx. "Tike of dried puch, two 
pounds ; resin of spruce fir, a pound; yel- 
low resin, yellow wax, of each four ounces; 
expressed oil of nutmegs, an ounce." Hav- 
ing melted together the pitch, resin, and 
wax, add first the resin of the spruce fir, 
then the oil of nutmegs, and mix the whole 
together. From die slight degree of red- 
ness this stimulating application produces, 
it is adapted to gently irritate the skin, 
and thus relieve rheumatic pains. Applied 
to the temples it is sometimes of use in 
pa.iii - of the head. 

Emplastrum flumbt. Lead plaster. 
Emplastrum lithargyri. Emplaetrum com- 
. name. Diachylon simplex. This plaster is 
of great importance, as forming die basis, 
by additions to which many other plasters 
are prepared. See Emplastrum lithargyri. 

Emplastrum resin*. Resin plaster. 
Emplastrum lithargyri cum resina. " Take 
of jeliovv resin, hall a pound ; lead plaster, 
three pou..ds Having melted the lead 
plaster over a slow fire, add the resin in 
powder, and mix." The adhesive, or stick- 
ing plaster, is chiefly used for keeping on 
other dressings, and for retaining the edges 
of recent wounds together. . 

Emplastrum saponis. Soap plaster. 
Take«of hard soap sliced, half a pound ; 
lead plaster, three pounds. Having melted 
the plaster, mix in the soap ; then boil it 
down to a proper consistence. Discutient 
properties are attributed \.o this elegant 
plaster, with which view it is applied to 
lymphatic and other indolent tumours. It 
forms an admirable defensitive .nd soft 
application, spread on linen, to surround a 
fractured limb. 

Emplastrum thuri-* compositum. Com- 
pound frankincense plaster. Take of frank- 
incense, half a pound ; dragon's blood, 
three ounces ; litharge plaster, two pounds. 
To the melted lead plaster add the rest 
powdered. Tins pb ster is said to possess 
strengthening, as well as adhesive powers. 
By keeping the skiu firm, it may give tone 
to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
cannot, in any other way, impart more 
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strength than the common adhesTve plas- 
ter. 

Empneumatosis. (From «v, in, and 
wvue, to blow) An inflation of the sto- 
mach, or any other v sens. 

Emporium. (From lyUsregMD, to negotiate.) 
A mar.. The brain is so called, as being 
the place where all rational and sensitive 
transactions are collected. 

EMpniON. (From sv, and <nrg<av, a saw.) 
Serrated. An epithet, of a pu.se, in which 
the artery at different times is unequally 
distended. 

E.VIPROSTHOTONOS. (From e^ee-- 
8sv, before, or forwards, and tuvoo, to dn **.) 
A clonic spasm of several muscles, so as 
to keep the body in a fixed position and 
bent forward. Cullen considers it as a spe- 
cies of tetanus. See Tetanus. 

Empttsis. (From s«w7u&>, to spit out.) 
A d.scharge of blood trom the mouth and 
fauces. 

EMPYEMA. (From tv, within, and wcv. 
pus.) A collection of pus in the cavity of 
the thorax. It is one of the terminations 
of pleuritis. There is reason for believing 
that matter is contained in the cavitv of 
the chest, when, after a pleurisy, or inflam- 
mation in the thorax, the patient has a dif- 
ficulty of breathing, particularly on lying 
on the side opposite the affected one ; and 
when an edematous swelling is externally 
perceptible. 

Empybmata. (From sv, and <nruov, pus.) 
Suppurating medicines. 

EMPYREUMA. (From e/tfn/gsu», to 
kindle, from an/g, fire.) The utt< nsive smell 
that distilled waters and other substances 
receive from being exposed too much to 
fire. 

EM FYREUM ATIC. ( Empyreumatica ; 
from e/u7rugiua>, to kindle.) Smelling as it 
were burnt; thus empyreumatic oils are 
those distilled with a great heat, and im- 
pregnated with a smell of the fire. 

EMULGENT. (EmvlgenHa ; from emul- 
geo, to melt out ; applied to the veins and 
arteries which go trom the aorta and vena 
cava to the kidneys, because the ancients 
supposed they strained, and, as it were, 
milked the serum through the kidneys.) 
The vessels of the kidneys are so termed. 
The emulgent artery is a hranch of the 
aorta. The emulgent vein evacuates its 
blood into the ascending cava. 

Emulsio AMYfiiiALa? communis. Al- 
mond emulsion. Take of almonds, one 
ounce; water, two pounds and a half. 
Beat the blanched almo: ds in a stone mor- 
tar, gradually pott >ing on them the water ; 
then strain off the liquor. It possesses 
cooling and demulcent properties. 

Emulsio arabica. This is made in the 
same manner as the almond emulsion, only 
adding two ounces, white beating the 
almonds mucilage, of gum arabic. This 
cooling and demulcent emulsion, ordered 
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in tlic Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, may be 
drunk ad libitum to mitigate ardor urinae, 
whethei from the venereal virus or any 
other cause. In difficult and painful mic- 
turition, and strangury, it is of infii he 
service. 

K>h i.sio camp iata. "Take of cani- 

pbor, one scruple ; sweet almonds, blanch- 
ed, two drachms; double refined sugar, 
one drachm; water, six ounces." This is 
to be made in the same manner as the com- 
mon emulsion. It is calcinated tor the 
ftomachfl of those who can only bear small 
ea ofcamphire. 

EMULSION. {Emulsiof from emulgio, 
|0 milk.) \ soft and somewh.it oily medi- 
cine, resembling milk. 

Emulsion, almond. See Emultio amygdala 
communis. 

Emu don, Arabic. See Emulsio arabica. 

Emu sion, camphorated. See Emulsio 
camphorate. 

Emulsion of asafatida. See Mistura 
asafatidce. 

Emulsion of gum-ammoniac. See Mis- 
tura ammoniaci 

EMDNCTORY. (From emungo, to 
drain off.) The excetory ducts of the 
bodj are so termed ; thus the exhaling ar- 
teries of the hkin constitute the great 
etnunctory of" the body 

Envem*. (From «v, and ai/ua., blood.) 
Entcmot So II. pp. crates and Galen call 
such topic »1 medicines as are appropriated 
to bleeding wounds. 

En .v.ohkm a. (From tv, and auegta>, to 
lift up ) The pendulous substance which 
floats in the middle of the urine. 

En \mi.l. See Teeth. 

Ena.ntiiksis. (From iy, and eulau, to 
meet.) The near approach of ascending 
ssels. 

ENARTHR0S1S. (From w, in, and 
agflgov, a joint.) The ball and socket-joint. 
A specie^ of diarthrosis, or moveable con- 
nexion of hones, in which the round head 
of one is received into the deeper ca\ ity of 
another, so as to admit of motion in every 
direction ; as the head of the os femoris 
With the acetabulum of the os innomina- 
tum. See Articulation, 

ENCANTHIS. (From «,, and x.*v0o ? , 
the angle Of the eye.) A (list :ise of the 
caruncula lachrv matia, of which there are 
two Bpecies, Encanthis benigna, and En- 
canthis maligna sen moeteiHita. 

The encanthis, at its commencement, is 
nothing more than a small, soft, red, and 
sometimes rather livid excrescence, which 
grows from the caruncula lachrymalis, and, 
at the same time, from the neighbouring 
■eminular fold of the conjunctiva This 
excrescence, on its first appt arance, is 
commonly granulated, like a mulberry, or 
is of • ragged and fringed structure. Af- 
Is, when it has acquired a certain 
size, one part of it represents a granulated 



tumour, while the rest appears like a 
smooth, whitish, or ash-coloured substance, 
streaked with varicose vessels, sometimes 
advancing as far over the conjunctiva, co- 
vering the side of the eye next to the 
nose, as where the cornea and sclerotica 
unite. 

The encanthis keeps up a chronic oph- 
thalrny, impedes the action of the eyelids, 
and prevent-, in particular, the complete 
closure of the eye. Besides, partly by 
compressing and partly by displacing the 
orifices of the puncta lachrymahs, il ob- 
structs the free passage of the 'ears into the 
nose. The inveterate encanthis is ordinarily 
of a very considerable magnitude ; its roots 
extend beyond the caruncula lachrymalis 
and semilunar fold to the membranous 
lining of one or both eyelids. The patient 
experiences very serious inconvenience 
from iis origin and interposition between 
the commissure of the eye-lids, which it ne- 
cessarily keeps asunder on the side towards 
the nose. Sometimes the disease assumes a 
cancerous malignancy. This character is 
evinced by the dull red, and, as it wer« 
leaden colour of the excrescence ; by its 
exceeding hardness, and the lancinating 
pains which occur in it, and extend to the 
forehead, the whole eye-ball and the tem- 
ple, especially when the tumour has been 
slightly touched. It is also shewn, by the 
propensity of the excrescence to blei 
by the partial ulcerations on its surface, 
which emit a funguous subs;:. rice, and a thin 
and exceedingly acrid dischar 

Excatalepsis. (From tv, and xx]a.\wrm, 
to leave.) A catalepsy. 

Encatiiisma. (Fr im w, and Kz&nui, to 
sit in.) A semicupium. A hath for half 
the body. 

Encu.ma. (From «v, in, and kui&, to 
burn ) Encausis. A pustule produced 
from a burn. 

I'm ai sis. (From o, and ruuv, to burn.) 
A burn, or scald. 

ENCEPHALOCSLE. (From iv*mf4tov, 
the brain, and wiaw, a tumour.) A rupture 
of the brain. 

ENCEPHALOX. (From w, in, and «- 
<p*x», the head.) Encephalum. By some 
writers the cerebrum only is so called; and 
others express by this term the contents of 
the cranium. 

Evceris. (From a, and iwgac, wax.) A 
roll of wax for making plasters. 

Enckhosis. (From tv, and x»gc», to wax.) 
The covering of a plaster with wax. 

Enchaiiaxis. (From w, and Ka.ea.rrec, 
to scarify.) A scarification. 

Excheiresis. (From tv, and jyg, the 
hand.) Enchtiria fialen uses this word 
as part of the titl^ to one of his works, 
winch treats of dissection. The word 
imports the manual treatment of any sub- 
ject 

E.vcasmu. See Encheiresis, 
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EscHrLO^*. See Enchjtoma. 
Exchowdiujs. (From ev, and X' v ^» :i 
cartilage.) A cartilage. 

ENc.ttaisTA. (From tyyj^um, t0 anoint.) 
Unguerftffi Ointments. 

Exchvloma. (From a>, and £«Ms, juice.) 
An Inspissated juice. An elixir, according 
lo Lemeiy. 

Enchym* (From «v, and p^toi, to in- 
fuse.) An infusion. A sanguineous ple- 
thora. 

Exchxmata. (From ey%vu, to infuse.) 
Injections for the eyes and ears. 

^EsrcHYMOMA. (From ev, and ^vce, to 
pour in.) In the writings of the ancient 
physicians, it is a word by which thej ex- 
press that sudden effusion of blood into the 
cutaneous vessels, which arises from joy, 
anger, or shame ; and in the last instance is 
what we usually call blushing. 

Encuy.wosis. (ty^ujuceris.) Blushing; 
also an extravasation of blood, which makes 
the part appear livid. Thus, but impro- 
perly, it is synonymous with Ecc/iymosis. 
EsCHrsiS. See EncJiynui. 
Enclysju . (Fr >m ev, and x.xu^a> > to cleanse 
out.) A clyster. 

Esccelium. (From c, within, and x.ctx#4, 
the belly.) The abdominal viscera. 

EjrcOi.MSKU3. (From vyu>\mm t to insinu- 
ate.) An uterine injection. 

Encraniuii. (From tv, within, and xgetv/cv, 
the skull.) The cerebrum; the whole 
contents of the skull. 
-Encrasichoxus. (From tv, in, and zsg*?, 
% the head; and xokn, bile; because it 
is said to have the gall in its head.) The 
anchovy. 

Excuis, Eyy^i;. A cake of meal, oil, and 
honey. 

Excymon. (From sir, and xt/a>, to con- 
ceive.) Pregnane}'. 

Exctsis. (From tv, and xva>, to bring 
forth.) Parturition. 

ENCYSTED. A term applied to those 
tumours which consist of a fluid or other 
matter, enclosed in sac or cyst. 

Exctstis. (From h, in, andxt/jv?, a bag.) 
A wen. A hard tumour. 

ENDEMIC. (Endemicus ; from tv, in, 
and J~»f*o( f people.) A disease is so termed 
that is peculiar to a certain class of persons, 
m- country ; thus struma is endemial to the 
inhabitants of Derbyshire and the Alps; 
scurvy to seafaring people ; and the plica 
polonica is met with in Poland. 

Exdes-is. (From ev, and Aft, to tie up.) 
A ligature. A bandage. 
Endive- See Endvoia, 
ENDIVT A. ( Quasi eundo via, quia pas- 
.'nmuxitw; named from the quickness of 
its growth.) Endiva. Endive. This plant, 
Cichorium endivia ; fioribus solitariis, peduu- 
tvXatii ; foliis integris, cvenatis, of Linnaeus, 
is an extremely wholesome sailad, possess- 
ing bitter and anodyne qualities. 
Erdosis. (From it and fifa/ni, to give.) 



A Remission, particularly of febrile di 
ders. 

En: (From ivuKXcffjcef to in- 

terchange.) \n epithet appli d to the 
union of the joints of the vertebrae. 

ENEMA. (From mufjti, to .nject.) 
Clyster. Injection. Livoeinent. A clys- 
ter. A well-known form of conveying 
both nourishment and medicine to the sys- 
tem, under certain morbid circumstances. 
The former takes place where obstruction 
of the passage to the stomach is so great as 
to render access to that organ impossible) 
such as occurs in lockjaw, diseased xso- 
phagus, &c. By this means the body can 
be supported for a few weeks, till an at ■ 
tempt is made at effecting a cure. It is 
composed, in such cases, of animal broths, 
gruels made of farinaceous seeds, muci- 
lages, &c. As a form of medicine, clys- 
ters are no less useful ; and, according to 
the intention with which they are pre- 
scribed, they are either of an emollient, 
anodyne, or purgative nature. The fol- 
lowing forms are in general use. 

Exema .wodynum. Take of starch 
jelly, half a pint ; tine' tire of opium, forty to 
sixty drops. Mix The whole to be in- 
jected by means of a pewter clyster-sy- 
ringe, in cases of dysentery or violent purg- 
ing, and pain in the bowels. 

Enema ANTi-r.\SMODicuM. Take of 
tinct. of asafoctida, half an ounce ; tincture 
of opium forty drops, Mix. For spasmodic 
affections of the bowels. 

Enema laxatiycm. Take of Epsom 
salt, two ounces ; dissolve in three quarters 
of a pint of warm gruel, or broth, with an 
ounce of fresh butter, or sweet oil. 

Enema nicotians. Take of the leaves 
of tobacco, two drachms; boiling water, 
one pound. The tobacco to be infused in 
the water tor the space of ten minutes. 
Employed in cases of strangulated hernia. 

Exk.ua nutriens. Take of strong beef 
tea, twelve ounces ; thicken with hartshorn 
shavings, or arrow-root. 

Enema TEnEBiNTHixiE. Take of com- 
mon turpentine, half an ounce ; the yolk 
of one egg, and half a pound of gruel. 
The turpentine, being first incorporated 
with the egg, is to be added to the gruel. 
This clyster is generally used, and with 
great good effect, in violent fits of the stone. 

Exereisis. (From tvjg«<fw, to adhere to.) 
A compression. A tight ligature 

ENERGY. (Energia ,- from tvi^ywc, to 
act.) Action. The degree of force exer- 
cised by any power : thus, nervous energy, 
muscular energy, &c. 

Eneurksis. See Enuresis. 

Enoalactum. (From ev, and j.*>'/, 
milk ; so called because it is eaten by 
nurses to increase their milk.) The herb 
saltwort. 

EvcASTniMYTUus. (From tv, in, y*-?*%* 
the belly, and /uuQujusu, to discourse.) A 
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who appears to speak 
from his I 

Engi m tyyifa o app 

" making die 
pai-ts if the broken clavicle meet. Also a 
fracture of the cranium. 

English mercury. See MrrcuriaHt. 
Knglotto-gastou. (From u, • 

ltd j-wg. the belly. A ventri- 

■ ■-••miosis. (From n>, and }5/u<?:?, a 
species of articulation which 
I, driven into wood, as a 
tool ii in its socket. 

. (From w, and ynwM, an au- 
ric ) i , • . .■;'.■ made by the 
bending 1 of a joint. 

691. The caput mor- 
toum ol the spirit of nitre, joined witli vi- 
triolic acid. 

Einn kPHARW mi wti (Front evv«t, nine, and 
yayuctnov, a medicine. A medicine compo- 
sed ol nine .simple ingredients. 

I'.nm: wiiYi.ut.M. (From sm*, nine, and 
(puAAoir. leaf, because its Mower consists 
of nine leaves.) A name for helleboraster, 
or bear's foot. 

Enhythmus. (From w, priv. and gt/S^oc, 
1 timber.) An irregulai pulse 

Em haurts. A name anttently given to 
th< oxyde of iron, which arise- in sublima- 
tion, with twice its quantity of sal-ammo- 
niac. Medical practice does not at pre- 
ice this practical preparation in a 
higher rank of estimation than other oxydes 

I'ns i'iiim'm solahr. Antimony. 
I'.ns vENEurs. The ens veneris is in ma- 
ny dispens t >ri< s call< d by this name. 

ENSIFOHM. ( Ensiformisy so. cartilago ,- 
From ensis, a sword, and forma, resem- 
! Sword-like A term applied to 
See Cartilago ami form is. 
Enstactum (From f, ..; d rafa, to in- 
stil ) A liquid medicine, which is applied 
I im, or drop by • ! nop. 
Estatica. (From cJluvu, to strain.) Pro- 
u Inch excite venereal 

Fvi'kua. (From w7«, within. The bow- 
1 Is. Hippocrates calls by this name the 
hijrs in which were formerly enclosed me- 
- for fomentations. 

l.N 1 iinniM.s. (From tvjt^uv, an intestine, 
md ataftiwe, gland.) The inte.- inal glands. 

Bmterkhchyta. (From £i7egx, the bovv- 
tls, and ayX""*' to infuse into.) An instru- 
ment for administering- clysters. A clys- 
ter-pipe. 

ENTERITIS. (F.v7»§,7k: from tvl^cv, an 
intestine.) Inflammation of the intestines. 
It is a genus of disease in the clas-s pyrexia, 
and order phlegmasia- of Cullen, and is 
known by the presence of pyrexia, fixed 
pain in the abdomen, coslivencss, and vo- 
miting. The causes of enteritis are much 



the satric as those of gastritis, being occa- 
sioned By acrid substances, indurated faeces, 
ntinued and obstinate costivtness, 
spasmodic cholic, and a strangulation of any 
part of the intestinal canal; but another 
very geneuaJ cause ,s the application of cold 
to the lower extremities, or to the belly it- 
self. Ti is a disease which is most apt to 
occur at an advanced period of life, and is 
very liable to a reli 

It comes on with an acute pam, extend- 
ing in general over the whole of the abdo- 
men ; hut more especially round the navel, 
p.anied with eructations, sickness- at 
•ach, a vomiting of bilious matter, 
le costiveness, 1 hirst, heat, great 
. tnd a quick and hard small pulse. 
After a short tune, the pain becomes more 
severe, the bowels seem drawn together by 
a kind of spasm, the whole region of the 
abdomen is highly painful to the touch, and 
seems drawn together in Lumpy contrac- 
tions ; invincible costiveness prevails, and 
the urine is voided with great difficulty 
and pain. 

The inflammation continuing to proceed 
with violence, terminates at last in gan- 
grene; or abating gradually, it goes off b\ 
resolution. 

Emends is always attended with con- 
s detable danger, as it often terminates in 
gangrene in the space of a few hours from 
its commencement; which event is marked 
by the sudden remission of pain, sinking of 
the pulse, shrinking of the features, and 
distention ol the belly; and it frequently 
proves fatal likewise, during the inflamma- 
tory stage. If the pains abate gradually, if 
natural stools be passed, if an universal 
sweat, attended with a firm equal pulse, 
comes on, or if a copious discharge of load- 
ed urine, with the same kind of pulse, taker- 
place, a resolution and favourable termina 
lion may be expected. 

Dissections of ibis disease shew that the 
inflammation pervades the intestinal tube 
to a very considerable extent; that adhe- 
sions of the diseased portion to contiguous 
part- are formed; and that, in some cases, 
the intestines are in a gangrenous state, or 
that ulcerations have formed. They like- 
wise shew that, besides obstinate obstruc- 
tions, intususception, constrictions, and 
twisttngs, are often to be met with ; and 
that, in most cases, the peritoneum is more 
or less affected, and is perceived, at limes, 
to be covered with a layer of coagulable 
lymph. 

ENTEROCELE. (From «v7e$ov, an in- 
testine, and K»\», a tumour. ) Hernia intesti- 
nalis. Every hernia may be so called that 
is produced by theprotusion of an intestine, 
whether it is in the groin, navel, or else- 
where. 

ENTERO-EP1PLOCELE. (From mlt^n, 
an intestine, r«T\wv,the epiploon, and*w.;>i 
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x«xx, a tumour.) A. rupture formed by the 
protusion of part ol an intestine, with a por- 
tion of the epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCELE. (From «p T e- 
gov, an intestine, i/cTa>g, water, and khah, a tu- 
mour.) This must mean a common scro- 
tal hernia, with a good deal of water in the 
hernial sac ; or else a hernia congenita, 
(in which the bowels descend into the tu- 
nica vaginalis testis,) attended with a col- 
lection of fluid in the cavity of this mem- 
brane. , 

ENTEROMPHALUS. (From tvi-^ov, an 
intestine, and cfA.qa.x©', the navel.) An um- 
bilical hernia, produced by the protusion 
of a portion of intestine. 

ENTEROPHYTUM. (From stfegov, an in- 
testine, and <fu]ov, a plant.) The sea-chit- 
terling ; a plant which grows in the form of 
a gut. 

ENTERORAPHIA. (From »<wgeir, an in- 
testine, and ga^x, a suture.) A suture of the 
intestines, or the sewing together the di- 
vided edges of an intestine. 

Enteroscheocele. (From ii]i%ov, an in- 
testine, and o<rxzov, the scrotum, and x.»h», a 
rupture.) Hernia scrota/is, or rupture of 
the intestines into the scrotum. 

Enthemata. (From ivliSn/ui, to put in.) 
Anti-inflammatory styptics. 

Entheasis. A contusion, with the im- 
pression of the instrument by which it hap- 
pened. 

ENTROITUM. (From si, and *ewm, to 
turn.) A disease of the eyelids, occasion- 
ed by the eyelashes and eyelid being invert- 
ed towards the bulb of the eye. 

Entyposis. (From iv%7rom, to make an 
impression ) The acetabulum, or concave 
bone of the shoulder. 

ENULA CAM PAN A. (A corruption of 
henula, or Helenium, from Helene, the island 
where it grew ) Helenium. Common inu- 
la, or elecampane. Inula helenium of Lin- 
naeus : — fotiis amplexicaulibus ovatis rusrosis 
subtus tomentosis, calycum squamis ovatis. 
Tin- plant, though a native of Britain, is 
seldom met with in its wild state, but most- 
ly cultivated. The root, which is the part 
employed medicinally, in its recent state, 
has a weaker and less grateful smell than 
when thoroughly dried; and kept for a 
length of time, by which it is greatly im- 
proved, its odour then approaching to that 
of Florentine orris. It was formerly in high 
estimation in dyspepsia, pulmonary affec- 
tion , and uterine obstructions, but is now 
fallen into di-use. 

Esulon. (From n, and axoc, the gums.) 
The internal flesh of the gums, or that part 
of them which is within the mouth. 

ENURESIS. (From tvts^m, to make 
water.) An incon inency or involuntary 
flow of urine. This disease usually pro- 
ceeds either from relaxatisn or a paralytic 
affection of the sphincter of the bladder, 



induced by various debilitating causes, as 
too free a use of spirituous liquors, manus- 
trupation, and excess in venery ; or it 
arses from compression on the bladder, 
from a diseased state of the organ, or from 
some irritating substance contained in its 
cavity. It is arranged in the class locales, 
and order apocenoses of Cullen, and con- 
tains two sp, cies : — 1. Enuresis atonicu, 
the sphincter of ;he bladder having lost its 
tone from s me previous disease : 2. Enu- 
resis ab irratione, vel compressione vesica, 
from an irritation or compression of the 
bladder. 

Epacmasticus. (From &rt, and cu.y.*fa, 
to incsease.) It is applied to fever which 
is still increasing in malignity. 

Epacme. (From svetx./xa£, to increase.) 
The increase, or exacerbation of a dis- 
ease. 

Epagogium. (From mnytm, to draw over.) 
The praepuce, that pari of the penis which 
is drawn over the glans, according to Dios- 
cor ides. 

Epanadidoutes. (From nrxvaAdmni, to 
increase.) A term applied to fevers which 
continue to increase in their degree of 
heat. 

Epanadiflosis. (From nrMufiirhoui, f o re- 
duplicate.) The reduplication of a fit of a 
semitertian fever ; that is, the return of the 
cold fit before the hot fit is ended. 

Epanastasis. (From vri, and <*wr»/u/, to 
excite.) A tubercle, or small pustule upon 
the skin. 

Epancylotus. (From wrt, and ttyxuM;, 
crooked. A sort of crooked bandage in 
Oribasius. 

Epirma. (From iTreagu, to elevate.) Epar- 
sis. Any kind of tumour, but frequently 
applied to the parotis. 
Epahsis. See Eparma. 
Epasmastica febris. A fever is so call- 
ed by Bellini, and others, while it is in its 
increase. 

EpExcRiNis. (From exi, «y, in, and 
xgav/of, the skull.) The name of the cere- 
bellum. 

Epheb^c.m. (From ert, and »£», the 
groin.) The hair upon the puhes. 

Ephedra. (From tqi^c/xAt, to sit upon.) 
Ep/udrana. The buttocks. Also a species 
of horse-tail. 

Epuedrana. See Ephedra. 
Ephelcis. (From em, upon, and smcoc, an 
ulcer.) The crust of an ulcer; hardened 
purulent expectoration. 

EPHEL1S. (From im, and mot, the 
sun.) A broad, solitary, or aggregated 
spot, attacking most commonly the face, 
back of the hand, and breast, from expo- 
sure to the sun. 

EPHEMERA. (From «n, upon, and 
»,u£ga. a day.) A fever which begins, is per- 
fectly formed, and runs through its course;, 
in the space of twelve hours. 
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EP1IEMERIDES. (From <w^<c, an al- 
manack ; so culled because, like the 
moon's age, they may be foretold by the 
almanack.) Diseases which return at par- 
ticular times of the moon. 

Efbialtm. (From apuKKo/uaj, to leap 
upon ; so called because it was thought a 
dxmon leaped upon the breast.) Incubus, 
or night-mare. 

Ephialtia. (From ephialtes, the night- 
mare ; so called because it was said to cure 
the night mart-.) The herb paeony. 

EPHIDROSIS. (From ,^oa>, to per- 
spire.) Sudatio. jifador. A violent and 
morbid perspiration. A genus of disease 
in the class locale!;, and order apocenoses of 
Cullen. 

EPHIPPIUM. (A saddle, which it is 
thought to resemble.) See Sella turcica. 

Ephodos. (From nrt, and cfo;, a way.) 
In Hippocrates it hath three significations: 
1. The ducts, or passages, by which the 
excrements of the body are evacuated. 2. 
The periodical attack of a fever, from the 
common use of it to express the attack of 
thieves. 3. The access of similar or dis- 
similar things, which may be useful or 
hurtful lo the body. 

Epialtes. See Ephialtes. 

Epialus. (From jitt/ov, gently, and 
<z\e*.ga>, to heat.) Epialos. An ardent fe- 
ver, m which both heat and cold are felt in 
the same part at the same time. Galen de- 
fines it to be a fever in which the patient 
labours under a preternatural heat and a 
coldness at the same time. The ancient 
Latins call it Quercera. 

En hulk. (From i7r£*\ha>, to press upon.) 
The night mare, or ephialtes. 

Ei'ica.ntius. (From t?rt, and k*i<8oc, the 
angle of t lie eve.) The angle of the eye. 

Epicabpium. (From st/, upon, and k*§- 
toc, the wrist.) A topical medicine applied 
to the wrist. 

Bpicauma. (From rm, and x,-j.w>; to 
burn.) Encauma. Epicausis. A burn, or 
scald. 

Epicausis. See Epicauma. 

Epickhas. (From nt, and xe£*c, a horn ; 
so called because its pods an shaped like 
a horn.) The herb fxuu^i^ek. 

Epicerastica. (From tTri, and m^uvvv/ut, 
to mix.) Medicines which, by mixing 
with acrimonious juices, temper them and 
render them less troublesome. Emodi- 
ents. 

Epicheikesis. (From m, and £«;§, the 
hand.) A manual operation. 

Epicholus. (From art, and x oK "> *' ie 
bil< ) Bilious. 

Epichordis. (From «r, upon, and x°$** 
a gut.) The mesenterj 

EpicroRiob (From in, upon, and y -:^t, 
a region.) The same a- pp dermb. 

. i.is. (From ni, upon, and x;a/c, 
the eyel d.) The upper eyelid* 

EpiCOUC. (EpicoUca ,■ from m, upon, 
and juix" tlie colon.) Upon the, colon. That 



part of the abdomen which lies over the 
head of the coecum and sygmoid flexure of 
the colon, called the epicolic region. 

Epicophosis. (From an, and xaxpc;, 
deaf.) A total deafness. 

EHICRANIUM. (From «r/, and xg*M«r, 
the cranium.) The common integuments, 
aponeurosis, and muscular expansion which 
lie upon the cranium. 

Epicranius. See Occipilo-frontalis. 

EriCRASis. (From art, and ki^awv/jli, to 
temper.) A critical evacuation ot bad hu- 
mours, an attemperation of bad ones. 
When a cure is performed in the alterative 
way, it is called per Epicrasin. 

Epicrisis. (From wri x.£iva>, to judge 
from.) A judgment of the termination of 
a disease from present symptoms. 

Epictenium. (From tm, about, and ulus, 
the pubes.) The parts above, and about 
the pubes. 

Epicy/rma. (From tm, upon, and kuo>, to 
conct-ive.) Episyetis. Superfoetation. Su- 
perimpregnation. 

Epicyesis See Epicyxma. 

EPIDEMIC. (Epidetrdcus ,■ from tn, 
upon, and Sa/x®', the people.) A con- 
tagious disease is so termed, that attacks" 
many people at the same season, and in the 
same place ; thus putrid fever, plague, dy- 
sentery, &c. are often epidemic. 

EPIDENDRUM. (From an, upon, fa. 
S^ov. a tree ; because all this genus of plants 
grow parasitically on the trunk or branches 
of other trees.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, Gy- 
nandria. Order, Monandria. 

Epi den drum vanilla. The systema- 
tic name of the vanelloe plant. See Va- 
nilla. 

Fpidf.ris. (From vri, and <r^a?, the skin.) 
The clitoris. 

EPIDERMIS. (From er/, upon, and <feg. 
/uet, ihe true skin.) The scarf-skin. See 
Cuticle. 

Epidesis. (From vrt, upon, and Siu>, to 
bind.) A bandage to slop a discharge of 
blood. 

Epidesmus. (From err/, upon, and fea>, 
to bind.) A bandage by which splints, 
bolsters, &c. are secured. 

EPIDIDYMIS (From tri, upon, and 
fifvixot, a testicle ) A iiard, vascular, ob- 
long substance, that lies upon the testicle, 
formed of a convolution of the vas deferens. 
It has a thick end, which is convex, and 
situated posteriorly ; and a thin end^Vhich 
is rather flat, and situated interiorly. The 
epididymis adheres to the testicle by its 
two extremities only, for its middle part is 
free, forming a bag, to which the tunica 
vaginalis of the te.stirle is attached. ' 

Epidosis, (From eriStfa/xt, to grow upon.) 
A preternatural enlargement of any part. 

Epiiirome. (From &rifgi/uai, to run upon.) 
An afflux of humours. 

EPIGASTRIC. (Epigattricus, Kriyxg- 
t§<i«c : from «t/, upon, or above, and yx? »$ , 
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the stomach.) That part of the abdomen 
that lies over the stomach, is called the 
epics'" ic region ; it reaches from the pit 
of die stomach to an imaginary line above 
the navel, supposed to be drawn from one 
extremity of the last of the false ribs to the 
other. Its sides are called hypochondria, 
and are covered by the false ribs, between 
which ues the epigastrium. 

EPIGASTRIUM. (From em, upon, or 
above, and >*r»f, the bell} .) The region 
or part immediately over the stomach. 

Ei'igenn'e.ma (From t7rrytvofji<ti, to gene- 
rate upon.) Epigennesis. Tie fur on the 
tongue. An accessory symptom. 

Epigenmt.sis. See Epigennema. 

Efioinomeka. (From vnytofAtu, to suc- 
ceed or supervene.) Galen says, they are 
e symptoms which naturally succeed, 
or may be expected in the progress of a 
disease ; but Fxsius says, they arc acces- 
sions of some other affection to diseases, 
which never happen but in stubborn and 
malignant diseases. 

Epiglossum. (From tvi, upon, and 
ytMnau., the tongue ; so called because a 
lesser leaf grows above the larger in the 
shape of a tongue.) The Alexandrian 
laurel. 

EPIGLOTTIS. (From trn, upon, and 
yxa>TTK, the tongue.) The cartilage at the 
root of the tongue that falls upon tiie glot- 
tis or superior opening of the larynx. Its 
figure is nearly oval ; it is concave poste- 
riorly, and convex anteriorly. Its apex or 
superior extremity is loose, and is always 
elevated upwards by its own elasticity. 
While the back of the tongue is drawn 
backwards in swallowing, the epiglottis is 
put over the aperture of the larynx, hence 
it shuts up tiie passage from the mouth 
into the larynx:. The base of the epiglottis 

fixed to the thyroid cartilage, the os 
hyoides, and the base of the tongue, by a 
^strong ligament. 

Eptglottum. (From tmyMvfkci the epi- 
glottis, which it resembles in shape,) An 
instrument mentioned by Paracelsus for 
elevating the eyelids. 

EriiiLoi-Tts. (From tri, upon, and yMivlee, 
the buttocks.) Tht upenor parts of the 
buttocks. 

Epigojsatis. (From tsti, upon, and yew, 
the knee.) The patella o knee pan. 

Epigonides. (From em, and yovu, the 
knee.) The muscles inserted into the 
knees. 

Epigonom. (From emyive/utu, to proceed 
upon.) A superfatation. 

EriLioirsii. See Epilepsia. 

Epiientia. Corrupt*' fpom epilepsia. 

EPILEPSY (Front wrto.*(*$ttw, to seize 
upon; so exiled, from the suddenness of 
its it aek ) I is also called falling sick- 
ness, from the patient suddenly fillinc to 
the ground on an attack or this disease. By 
the ancients it was termed, from its affect* 



ing the mind, the most noble part of the ra- 
tional creature, the sacred disease. It con- 
sists of convulsions with sleep, and usually 
froth issuing from the mouth. It is a g* 
of disease in the class neuroses, and order 
spasmi of Cullen, and contains nine species: 
1. Epilepsia traumatica, arising from in in- 
jury of the head: 2. Epilepsia a dolnre, 
from pain : 3. Epilepsia vernnnosa, from the 
irritation of Worms : 4 Epilepsia a vernrno, 
from poisons : 5. Epilepsia exanthematica, 
from the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions : 
6. Epilepsia ti cruditate veutricuti, from 
crudities of the stomach : 7- Epilepsia ab 
inanitione, from debility : 8. Epilepsia ittc- 
rina, from hysterical affections : \). Epilep- 
sia, ex onanismo, from onanism, 

Fpilepsy attacks by fits, and after a 
certain duration goes off, leaving the | 
son most commonly hi lus usual state; but 
sometimes a considerable decree ofsti 
and weakness remain behind, particularly 
where the disease has frequent recurrences. 
It is oftener met with among children than 
grown persons, and boys seem more sub- 
ject to its attacks than girls. Its returns 
are periodical, and its paroxysms commence 
more frequently in the night than in the 
day, being somewhat connected with sleep. 
It is a disease sometimes counterfeited, in 
order to extort charity or excite compos 
sion. 

Epilepsy is properly distinguished ; 
sympathic and idiopathic, being considered 
as sympathic, when produced by an affec- 
tion in some other part of the body, such 
as acidities in the stomach, worms, teeth- 
ing, &c. an idiopathic when it is a primary 
disease, neither dependent on, nor proceed- 
ing from any other. 

The causes which give rise to epilepsy, 
are blows, wounds, fractures, and other 
injuries done to the head by external vio- 
lence, together with lodgments of water in 
ihe brain, tumours, concretions and polypi. 
Violent affections of the nervous system, 
sudden frights, fits of passion, great emo- 
tions of the mind, acute pains in any part, 
worms in the stomach or intestine.-, teeth- 
ing, the suppression of long accustomed 
evacuations, too great emptiness or reple- 
tion, and poisons receiveel into the body, 
are causes which likewise produce epilep- 
sy. Sometimes it is hereditary, and at 
others it depends on a predisposition arising 
from a mobility of the sensorium, which is 
occasioned either by plethora, or a state of 
debility. 

An attack of epilepsy is now and then 
preceded by a heavy pain in the lv-ad, 
dimness of sight, noise in the ears, palpita- 
tions, flatulency in the stomach ad intes- 
tines, we:uini ss, anel a small degree of stu- 
por, and in some cases, there prevails a 
sense of something like a cold vapour or 
aura arising up to the head; but it more 
generally happens that the patient falls 
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down suddenly without much previous 
notice ; his eyes are distorted or inverted, 
so as that only the whites of them can be 
seen ; his fingers are closely clenched, and 
the trunk ol his body, particularly on one 
tide, is much agitated ; he foams at the 
mouth, and thrusts out his tongue, which 
often suffers great injury, from the muscles 
of the lower jaw being affected ; he loses 
all sense of feeling, and not unfrequently 
voids both urine ami faeces involuntarily. 

The spasms abating he recovers gradu- 
ally; but on coming to himself, feels very 
languid and exhausted, and retains not the 
smallest recollection of what has passed 
during the fit. 

When the disease arises from an heredi- 
tary disposition, or comes on after the age 
of puberty, or where the fits recur frequent- 
ly, and are of long duration, it will be very 
difficult to effect a cure; but when its 
attacks are at an early age, and is occasion- 
ed by worms, or any accidental cause, it 
may in general be removed with ease. In 
some cases, it has been entirely carried off 
by the occurrence of a fever, or by the 
appearance of a cutaneous eruption. It 
has been known to terminate in apoplexy, 
and in some instances to produce a loss of 
the powers of the mind, and to bring on 
idiotism. 

The appearances usually to be observed 
on dissection are, serous and sanguineous 
effusion, a turgid tense state of the vessels 
of the brain without any effusion, a dilata- 
tion of some particular part of the brain, ex- 
crescences, polypi, and hydatides adhering 
to it, and obstructing its functions, and 
likewise ulcerations. 

EITLOBIUM. (From tTi \o£x lit, a violet 
or beautiful flower, growing on a pod.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
n;can system. Class Octatidria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

Epilobium angitstifolium. Rose-bay- 
willow herb. The young tender shoots cut 
in the spring, and dressed as asparagus, 
are little inferior. 

Epimedicm. The plant barren-wort. 

KiMMonius (From i~rt, and /uu/m, to 
divide.) A term applied to an unequal 
pulse 

Ki'imyt.is. (From «.t.-, and /uvkm, the 
knee.) The patella or knee bone. 

EriNENF.rci's. (From frntute, to nod or 
incline.) An unequal pulse. 

EpiwoTTOI. (From i~t, upon, and vafcc, 
the back.) The shotfUer blade. 

EriNTiTis. (From m, and nig, night.) 
A pustule, which rises in the night, form- 
ing an angry tumour on the skin of the 
arms, hands, and thighs, of the size of a 
lupine, of a dusky red, and sometimes of a 
livid and pale colour, with great inflamma- 
tion and pain. In a few days breaks, and 
sloughs away. 



Epipactis. (From tTrnrdufloui, to coagu- 
late.) A plant mentioned by Dioscorides ; 
and so named because its juice was said to 
coagulate milk. 

Epiparoxysmus. (From tvi, upon, and 
7r<tpoi;uo-f/.ot, a paroxysm.) An unusual fre- 
quency of febrile exacerbation. 

Epipastum. (From «n, upon, and vtur- 
cm, to sprinkle.) Any powdered drug 
sprinkled on the body. 

EriPECHrs. (From wri, above, and 
7rt%uc, the cubit.) That part of the arm 
above the cubit. 

Epifhlogisma. (From <7rt, upon, and 
<$Koyi£a>, to inflame.) Violent inflammation, 
or burning heat in any part, attended with 
pain, tumour, and redness : also a name 
given by Hippocrates to the shingles. 

EPIl'HOKA. (From tTribxgw, to carry 
forcibly.) The watery eye. An involun- 
tary flow of tears. A superabundant flow- 
ing of a serous or aqueous humour from the 
eyes. A genus of disease in the class lo- 
cales, and order apocenoses, of Cullen. The 
humour which flows very copiously from 
the eye in epiphora appears to be fur- 
nished, not only by the lachrymal gland, 
but from the whole surface of the conjunc- 
tive membrane, Meibomius's glands, and 
the caruncula lachrymalis ; which increased 
and morbid secretion may be induced from 
any stimulus seated between the globe of 
the eye and lids, as sand, acrid fumes, and' 
the like ; or it may a:ise from the stimulus 
of active inflammation ; or from die acri- 
mony of scrophula, measles, small-pox ; or 
from general relaxation. The disease may 
also arise from a more copious secretion of 
tears than the puncta lachrymalia can ab- 
sorb, or, as: it is most common jfrom an ob - 
struction in the lachrymal canal, in con- 
sequence of which the tears are prevented 
front passing freely from the eve into the nose. 

EPIPHYSIS. ' (From «t<, upon, and 
<pu», to grow.) Any portion of bone grow- 
ing upon another, but separated from it by 
a cartilage. 

Epiplasma. (From tm, upon, and 
irXa.?o-a>, to spread.) A poultice ; also a 
name for an application of wheat meal, 
boiled in hvdelxum, to wounds. 

EPiPLOCELE. (From vmrxoov, the 
omentum, and kji>.», a tumour.) An omen- 
tal hernia. A rupture produced by the 
profusion of a portion of the omentum. 
See Hernia. 

Epiplocomistes. (From tertanrnw, the 
omentum, and xt/ui^a, to carry.) One who 
has the omentum morbidly large. 

ErtPLoic appe>-i).vges. See Appendi 
cu/te epiploic*?. 

EPIPLOITIS. (From vrarMw, the 
omentum ) ,An inflammation of the pro- 
cess of the peritoneum, that forms the 
epiploon or omentum. See Peritonitis. 

EriPi.ooMrH*io?r. (From wrtnw, the 
Q a ■ 
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omentum, and o^axor, the navel.) An 
omental liernia protruding at the navel. 

EPIPLOON. (From btwm*, to sail 
over, because it is mostly found floating, as 
it were, upon the intestines.) See Omen- 
tum. 

EPIPLOSCHEOCELE. (From mvKoov, 
ihe omentum, oc-y^tov, the scrotum, and x»>.», 
a tumour or hernia.) A rupture of the 
omentum into the scrotum, or a scrotal 
hernia containing omentum. 

Epipolasis. (From nriTroxctfa, to swim 
on the 'op.) A fluctuation of humours. 
A species oi cliymical sublimation. 

Epipoma. (From tm, upon, and -rrufxa., a 
lid.) An instrument to cover the shoulder 
in a luxa ion. 

Epipoboma. (From iTmrcepw, to harden.) 
An inducted tumour in the joints; a cal- 
lous concretion, a tophus, a tophaceous 
callus molesting the joints. 

Epiptyxis.' (From i7rt7r]vcr<rci>, to close 
up.) A spasmodic closing of the lips. 

Epipyhexis. (From itti, and Trvptrla), to 
be feverish.) A rapid exacerbation in a 
fever. 

Epihigesis. (From tvi, and pryue, to 
become cold.) An unusual degree of cold, 
or repetition of rigors. 

EriRitHOE. (From eri, upon, and put>, 
to flow. ) An influx or afflux of humours 
to any part. 

ErisARcimujr. (From tm, upon, and 
e*.('£ t the flesh.) An anasarca, or dropsy 
spread between the skin and flesh. 

EP1SCHESES. (From vrur%w, to re- 
strain.) A suppression of excretions. It 
is an order in the class locales of Cullen's 
nosology. 

EristmuM. (Fr-im m, upo^ and ler^tov, 
the hipbone.) The os pubis. 

Episcopalis. (From episcopus, a bishop, 
or mitred dignitary.) Resembling a bishop's 
mitre. It is applied to a valve at the orifice 
between the left auricle and ventricle of the 
heart, called the mitral valve. 

ErisPASMUs. (From e^o-srcta, to draw 
together.) A quick inspiration of the 
breath. 

EPISPASTICS. (Epispastica, sc tnedi- 
camenta ; from iiriFirxai, to draw together.) 
Those substances winch are capable, when 
applied to the surface of the body, of pro- 
ducing a serous or puriform discharge, by 
exciting a previous stale of inflammation. 
The term, though comprehending likewise 
issues and setons, is more commonly re- 
stricted to blisters — those applications 
which, exciting inflammation on the skin, 
occasion a thin serous fluid to be poured 
from the exhalants, raise the cuticle, and 
form the appearance of a vesicle. This 
effect arises from their strong stimulating 
power, and to this stimulant operation and 
the pain they excite, ar to be ascribed 
the advantages derived from them in the 



treatment of disease. The evacuation they 
occasion is too inconsiderable to have any 
effect. 

It is a principle sufficiently established 
with regard to the living system, thai where 
a morbid action exists, it may often be 
removed by inducing an action of a differ- 
ent kind in the same or neighbouring part. 
On this principle is explained the utility 
of blisters in local inflammation and spas- 
modic action, and it regulates their appli- 
cation in pneumonia, gastritis, hepatitis, 
phrenitis, angina, rheumatism, colic, and 
spasmodic affections of the stomach ; dis- 
eases in which they are employed with the 
most marked advantage. 

A similar principle exists with respect 
to pain ; exciting one pain often relieves 
another. Hence blisters often give relief 
in tooth-ach, and some other painful affec- 
tions. 

Lastly, blisters, by 'their operation, com- 
municate a stimulus to the whole system, 
and raise the vigour of the circulation. 
Hence, in part, their utility in fevers of the 
typhoid kind, though in such cases they 
are used with still more advantage to oh- 
viate or remove local inflammation. 

Episphekia. (From er/, and equip*, 
a sphere ; so called from the sphaer cal 
shape of the brain.) The windings of the 
exterior surface of the brain ; or the wind- 
ing vessels upon it. 

Epistaomus. (From wri, and r*£&>, to 
trickle down.) A catarrh. 

Epistaphilincs. (From tm, and ra- 
qvxivos, a parsnip, from their resemblance to 
a carrof.) See Uvula. 

EPISTAXIS. (From ens-afc, to distil 
from.) Bleeding at the nose, with pain, 
or fulness of the kead. A genus of disease 
arranged by Cullen in the class pyrexia, 
and order hamorrhagia. 

Persons of a sanguine and plethoric habit 
and not yet advanced to manhood, are 
very liable to be attacked with this com- 
plaint : females being much less subject to 
it than males, particularly after menstrua- 
tion. 

Epistaxis comes on at times without any 
previous warning; but at others, it is pre- 
ceded by a pain and heaviness in the head, 
flushing in th< j face, hi j at and itching in the 
nostrils, a throbbing of the temporal arte- 
ries and a quickness of the pulse. In some 
instanc.es a coldness of the feet, and shiver- 
ing over the whole body, together with a 
costive belly, are observed to precede an 
attack of this hacmorfhage. 

This complaint is to be considered as of 
little consequence; when occurring in young 
persons, being never attended with any 
danger; but when it arises in those who 
are advanced in life, flows profusely and 
returns frequently, it indicates too great 
fulness of the vessels of the head, and not 
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(infrequently precedes apoplexy, palsy, &c. 
ami therefore, in such cas^s, is to be re- 
garded as a dangerous disease. When this 
haemorrhage arises in any putrid disorder, 
it is to be considered as a fatal symytom. 

EP1STHOTONOS. (From ™<r6«v, for 
wards, and tuvu, to extend.) A spasmodic 
affection of mn-cles drawing the bodv for- 
wards. See Tetanus. 

Ei'istomion. (From »t/, upon, and 
ra>f*x, a mouth) A stoppei tor a bottle. 
Also a vent-hole of a furnace, called the re- 
gister. 

Epistrophalss. (From wrt, upon, and 
«?*?>«, to turn about.) It is applied to the 
hr»i vertt- bra of the neck, because it turns 
about upon the second as upon an axis, 
which therefore was so called by the an. 
cients. Some, though improperly, called 
the second thus. It is also written Epistro- 
phea and Epistrophis. 

Epistkophe. (From ivirfiKpu, to invert.) 
An inversion of any part, as when the neck 
is turned round. Also a return of a disor- 
der winch has ceased 

EPISTROPHEUS. (From kw$o<jmm>, to 
turn round, because the head is tuned up- 
on it.) Epistropheus The second cervical 
vertebra. See Dentatus. 
Epistrophis. See Epistrophe. 
Epitasis. (From st/, and rttvu, to ex- 
tend.) The beginning and increase of a 
paroxvsm or disease. 

EPITHELIUM. The cuticle on the red 
part of the lips. 

Epithbma. (From tm, upon, and n9>i/ui, 
to apply.) A term sometimes applied to 
a lotion, fomentation, or some external ap- 
plication. 

EriTHEMATiuM. The same. A plaster. 
Kpithesis. (From nri, and tiQmjui, to co- 
ver or lay upon.) The rectification of 
crooked limbs by means of instruments. 

EPITHYMUM. (From *t/, upon, and 
Sv/uoc, the herb tin me.) Cuscuta. Dodder 
ot thyme. A parasitical plant, possessing 
a strong disagreeable smell, and a pungent 
taste, very durable in the mouth, Two 
kinds are recommended in melancholia, as 
cathartics, viz. Cuscuta epi'hymum of Lin- 
naeus -.—foliis sessihbus, quinquifidis, brac- 
tcis obvathitis, and cuscuta europxa ; Jloribus 
icsst/ibus. 

EronE. (From nt, over, and ufo, a 
song.) Epodos. The method of curing 
distempers by incantation. 

EroMis. (From st», upon, and u/uc;, the 
shoulder.) The acromion, or upper part 
of the shoulder. 

EpoMrmi.itM. (From t-ri, upon, and 
•/WfMXOCj the navel.) An application to the 
navaL 

EPSOM SALT. A purging salt, former- 
ly obtained by boiling down the mineral 
water, found in the vicinity of Epsom in 
Surrey. It is at present prepared from 



sea water, which, after being boiled down, 
deposits an unchrystaliized brine, that con- 
sists chiefly of muriated magnesia, and is 
9old in the shops under the name of sal. 
catharticus amarus, or bitter purging salt. 
See Sulphas Ma^nesix. 

EPSOM WATER. Aqua Epsomensis. 
This water evaporated to dryness leaves a 
residuum, the quantity of which has been 
estimated from an ounce and a half in the 
gallon to five drachms and one scruple. 
Of the total residuum, by far the greater 
part, about four or five sixths, is sulphate 
of magnesia mixed with a very few munats, 
such as that of lime, and probably mag- 
nesia, which render it very deliquescent, 
and increase the bitterness of taste, till 
purified by repeated chrystallizations. 
There is nothing sulphureous or metallic 
ever found in this spring. The diseases in 
which it is employed are similar to those 
of Sedlitz water. There are many other of 
the simple saline spring, that might be 
enumeraied, all of which agree with that 
of Epsom, in containing a notable propor- 
tion of some purging salt. Tins, for the 
most part, is either Epsom or Glauber's 
salt, or often a mixture of both, such ua 
Acton, Kilburne, Bagnigge Wells, Oog and 
Duck, St. George's Fields, &c. 

EPULIS. (From itti, ai.d kx*, the gums.) 
A small tubercle on tiie gums. It is said 
sometimes to become cancerous. 

EPULOTICS. (Epulotica, sc. medica- 
menta ,- from i7rn\oa>, to cicatrize.) A term 
given by surgeons to those applications 
which promote the formation of skin. 

EQUISETUM. (From equus, a horse, 
and seta, a bristle : so named from its re- 
semblance to a horse's tail.) 

1. The name of a gentle of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Cryptogamia. Or- 
der, Filices. 

2. The pharmacopoeial nr^me of the Cauda 
equina. Horst-iail, mare's-tail. The plant 
directed for medicinal put poses >mder this 
name is the ffippuris vulgaris of Linnaeus. 
It possesses astringent qualities, and is fre- 
quenth used by the common people as tea 
in diarrhoeas and haemorrhages. Tli, san.e 
virtues are also attributed to .die Equisetum 
ar~vense, Jluviatile, limosum, and o her spe- 
cies, which are directed indiscriminately 
by the term Equisetum. 

EttuisETUM auvknse See Equisetum. 

Eu,i'i;s asims The systematic name of 
the animal called an ass; the female affords 
a light and nutritious milk. 

Eranthemcs. (From)?/), the spring, and 
av&t/uo;, a flower; so called because it 
flowers in the spring ) 

Erebinthus. (F.ife/vSac ) The vetch. 

ERECTOR CLITORIDIS. First mus- 
cle of the clitoris of Douglas. Ischio- 
cavernosus ot Winslow, and Tschio-clitori- 
dien of Dumas. A muscle of the clitoris 
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that draws it downwards and backwards, 
and serves to make the body of the clitoris 
more tense, by squeezing the blood into it 
from its cms. It arises from the tuberosity 
of the ischium, and is inserted into the cli- 
toris. 

ERECTOR PENIS. Ischio-cavemosus 
of Winslow, and Isctrio-caverneux of Du- 
mas. A muscle of the penis that drives 
the urine or semen forwards, and, by grasp- 
ing the bulb of the urethra, pushes the 
blood towards the corpus cavernosum and 
the glans, and thus distends them. It arises 
from the tuberosity of the ischium, and is 
inserted into the sides of the cavernous 
substance of the penis. 

ERETHISMUS. (From tp&ifa, to ex- 
cite or irritate.) Increased sensibility and 
irritability. It is variously applied by mo- 
dern writers. 

Mr. Pearson lias described a state of the 
constitution produced hy mercury acting 
on it as a poison. He culls it the mercurial 
erethismus, and mentions that it is charac- 
terized, by great depression of strength, 
anxiety about the praecordia, irregular ac- 
tion of the heart, frequent sighing, trem- 
bling, a small, quick, sometimes intermit- 
ting pulse, occasional vomiting, a pale 
contracted countenance, a sense of cold- 
ness ; but the tongue is seldom furred, 
nor are the vital and natural functions much 
disturbed. In this state any sudden exer- 
tion will sometimes prove fatal. 

Ergasterium. (From tpyov, work.) A 
labaratory : that pan of the furnace in 
which is contained the matter to be acted 
upon. 

ERICA. (From ipiinai, to break; so 
named from its fragility, or because it is 
broken into rods to make besoms of.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnasan 
system. Class, Octandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. Heath. 

Ericerom. (From sca*», heath.) A me- 
dicine in winch heath is an ingredient. 

Erigerum. (From »p, the spring, and 
■ytpm, old, so called, because in the spring 
it has a white blossom like the hair of an 
old man.) Erigeron. Groundsel This 
very common plant, Stnecio vulgaris of Lin- 
naeus, is frequently applied bruised to in- 
flammations and ulcers, as a refngerent 
and antiscorbutic. 

EROSION. (From erodo, to gnaw off ) 
Erosio. This word is very often used in 
the same sense as ulceration, viz. the for- 
mation of a breach or chasm in the sub- 
stance of parts, by the action of the absor- 
bents. 

Erotomania. (From tpw, love, and 
/uxuz, madness.) That melancholy, or mad- 
ness, which is the effect of love. 

Erfes, (From tpiru, to creep; so named 
from their gradually increasing in size.) 
The shingles, or herpes. 



ERRATIC. (Erraticus, from erro, to 
wander.) Wandering. Irregular. A term 
occasionally applied to pains, or any dis- 
ease which is not fixed, but moves from 
one part to another, as gout, rheumatism, 
&c. 

ERRHINE. (Errhina, sc. medicamenta ; 
tppnet, from «v, in, and piv, the nose.) By 
errhiues are to be understood those medi- 
cines, which, when topically applied to the 
internal membrane of the nosp, excite sneez- 
ing, andincrease the secretion, independent 
of any mechanical irritation. The articles 
belonging to this class may be referred to 
two orders. 

1 . Sternutatary errhincs, as nicotiana, hel- 
leborus, euphorbium, which are selected for 
the torpid, the vigorous, but not plethoric ; 
and those to whom any degree of evacu^ 
tion would not be hurtful. 

2. Evacuating errhines, as asarum, &c. 
which is calculated for the phlegmatic and 
infirm. 

Error loci. Boerhaave is said to have 
introduced this term, from the opinion that 
the vessels were of different sizes, tor the 
circulation of blood, lymph, and serum ; 
and that when the larger sized globules 
were forced into the lesser vessels by an 
error of place, they were obstructed. But 
this opinion does not appear to be well 
grounded. 

Eruca. (From en/go, to make smooth, 
so named from the smoohness of its leaves ; 
or from uro, to burn, because of its biting 
quality.) Garden rocket. Roman rocket. 
Rocket gentle. The seeds of this plant, 
Brussica eruca ; folds lyartu, caule hirsuto 
siUquis glabris, of Linnaeus, and of the wild 
rocket, have an acrid taste, and are eaten 
by the Italians in their pickles, &c. They 
are said to be good aperients and antiscor- 
butics, but are esteemed by the above-men- 
tioned people for their supposed aphro- 
disiac qualities. 

Eruca sylvestris. The wild rocket, 
Brassica erucaslrum of Linnaeus. See 
Eruca. 

Eruthema. (Prom s/>e«9a>, to make red. 
A fiery red tumour, or pustules on the 
skin. 

ERVUM. (Quasi arvum, a field, be- 
cause it grows wild in the fields : or from 
eruo, to pluck out, because it is diligently 
piucked from corn.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Diadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandria. 

2- The pharmacopceial name of tare. 
Orobus. The plant ordered by this name 
is the Ervum ervilia,- germinibus widalo- 
plicatis, foliis imparipinnatis, of Linnaeus. 
In times of scarcity the seeds have been 
made into bread, which is not the most 
salubrious. The meal was formerly amongst 
the resolvent remedies by way of poultice. 
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Ebvum ervilla. The systematic name 
of the Orobos See Ervum 

Eiivlm lens. The systematic name of 
the lentil. See Lens. 

ERYNGIUM. (From t$vyytvu> t to eruc- 
tate.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsin system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeia name of the sea 
eryngo, or holly. Eryngium maritimum ; 
foliis radiculibiis subrotundis plicutis Spine- 

i apituas petkmcidatis, paleis tricuspidatis, 
of Linnaeus. The root of this plant is di- 
rected for medicinal use. It has no par- 
ticular smell, but to the taste it manifests a 
grateful sweetness ; and, on being chewed 
for some time, it discovers a light arr.matic 
<Karmth or pungency. It was formerly 
celebrated for its supposed aphrodisiac 
powers, but it is now very rarely em- 
ployed. 

Eryngium campestre. The root of this 
plant, Eryngium campestre ; foliis radicali- 
bus, amplexicuulibus, pinna tolanceolatis, of 
Liniijcus, is used in many places for that of 
the sea eryngo. See Eryngium. 

Eryngc. See Eryngium. 

Eryngo, sea. See Eryngium. 

Eryngo leaved lichen. See Lichen islandi- 

CltS. 

ERYSIMUM. From tgyu, to draw, so 
called from its power of drawing and pro- 
ducing blisters ; others derive it onto t* tgu- 
kuv, because the leaves are much cut ; others 
from tgtrifxcv, precious.) 

1. Tiiename of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxtn system. Class, Tetradynamia. Or- 
der, Siliquosa. 

8 The pharmacopocial name of the hedge 
mustard. This plant, Erpsitnum officinale; 
riUqvis spica acipretsis, foliis runcinutis, of 
Linnaeus, was formerly much used for its 
expectorant and diuretic qualities, which 
are now forgotten. The seeds are warm and 
pungent, and very similar to those of mus- 
tard in their sensible effects. 

EnisiMi'ni alliaria. The systematic 
name of Jack in the hedge. See Alliaria. 

Eiusmim hahhuiea. The systematic 
name of the barbarea of the shops. See 
Barbarea. 

Ekysimi m officinale. The systematic 
name of the hedge mustard. See Erysi- 
mum 

ERYSIPELAS. (From t$uce, to draw, 
and lanAac, adjoining ; named from the 
neighbouring parts being affected by the 
eruption ) Ignis sacer. The rose, or St. 
Anthony's fire. A genus of disease in the 
diss pyrexia, and order exanthemata of 
Cuilen. It is known by synocha of two or 
three days continuance, with drowsiness, 
and sometimes with delirium ; pulse com- 
monly full and hard; then erythema of the 
face, or some other part, with continuance 



of synochia, tending either to abscess 
or gangrene. There are two species of 
this disease, according to Cuilen : 1. Ery- 
sipelas resiculosum, with large blisters ; 2. 
Erysipelas phyctxnodes, the shingles, or 
an erysipelas with phlyctenae, or small 
blisters. 

This disease is an inflammatory affection, 
principally of the skin, when it makes its 
appearance externally, and of the mucous 
membrane, when it is seated internally ; 
and is more liable to attack women and 
children, and those of an irritable habit, 
than those of a plethoric and robust con- 
stitution. 

It is remarkable that erysepalas some- 
times returns periodically, attacking the 
patient once or twice in tlie year, or even 
once every month, and then by its repealed 
attacks it often gradually exhausts the 
strength, especially if he be old and of a 
bad habit. 

When the inflammation is principally con- 
fined to the skin, and is unattended by any 
affection of the system, it is then called 
erythema ; but when the system is affected 
it is named erysipelas. 

Every part of the body is equally liable 
to it, but it more frequently appears on the 
face, legs, and feet, than ady where else, 
when seated externally ; and it occurs uften- 
er in warm climates than phlegmonous in- 
flammation. 

It is brought on by all the causes that 
are apt to excite inflammation, such as inju- 
ries of all kinds, the external application of 
stimulants, exposure to cold, and obstruct- 
ed perspiration ; and it may likewise be oc- 
casioned by a certain matter generated 
within the body, and thrown out on its sur- 
face. A particular state of the atmosphere 
seems sometimes to render it epidemical, as 
we often find the scarlatina anginosa, which 
is a species of internal erysipelas, prevail 
as such. 

In slight cases, where it attacks the ex- 
tremities, it makes its appearance with a 
roughness, heat, pain, and redness of the 
skin, which becomes pale when the finger 
is pressed upon it, and again returns to its 
former colour, when it is removed. There 
prevails likewise a small febrile disposition, 
and the patient is rather hot and thirsty. 
If the attack is mild, these symptoms will 
continue only for a few days, the surface of 
the part affected will become yellow, 
the cuticle or scarf-skin will fall off in 
scales, and no further inconvenience will 
perhaps be experienced ; but if the attack 
has been severe, and the inflammatory 
symptoms have run high, then there will 
ensue pains in the head and back, great 
heat, thirst, and restlessness ; the part af- 
fected will slightly swell : the pulse will 
become small and frequent ; and about the 
fourth day, a number of little vesicles, con- 
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taining a limpid, and, in some cases, a yel- acrid liquor, arise on different parts of the 
lowish fluid, will arise. In some instances, face, and the skin puts on a livid appearance 
the fluid is viscid, and instead of running in the blistered places : but in those not af. 
out, a,s generally happens when the blister fected with blisters, the cuticle, towards the 
is broken, it adheres to and dries upon the close of the disease, falls off* in scales, 
skin. No remission of the fever t;.kes place on 

In unfavourable cases, these blisters some- the appearance of the inflammation on the 
times degenerate into obstinate ulcers, face ; but, on the contrary, it is encreased 
which now and then become gangrenous, as the latter extends, and both will con- 
Tins, however, does not happen frequently; tmue probably for the space of eight or 
forakhough it is not uncommon for ihe sur- ten days. In the course of the infLmma- 
face of the skin, and the blistered places to tion, the disposition to coma and delmum 
appear livid or even blackish, yet this usuaU are sometimes so increased as to destroy 
ly disappears with the other symptoms of the patient between the seventh and 
the complaint. eleventh days of the disease. When the 

The period at which the vesicles shew complaint is mild, nnd not marked by a 
themselves is very uncertain. The same fatal event, the inflammation and fever 
may be said of ibe duration of the eruption, generally cease gradually, wit! out any ev ; . 
In mild cases it often disappears gradually, dent crisis. 

or is carried off by spontaneous sweating. If the disease arises in a bad habit of 
Fn some caves it continues without shewing body, occupies a part possessed of great 
any disposition to decline for twelve or four- sensibility, is accompanied with much in- 
teen days, or longer. flammation, fever, and delirium, and these 

The trunk of the body is sometimes at- take place at an early period, we may stjp- 
tacked with erysipelatous inflammation, but pose the patient exposed to imminent dan- 
less frequently so than the extremities. It ger. Where translations of the morbid mat- 
is not uncommon, however, for infants to be ter take place, and the inflammation falls 
attacked in this manner a few days after on either the b ain, lungs, or abdominal 
birth ; and in these it makes its appear- viscera, we may entertain the same tmfa- 
ance about the genitals. The inflamed vourable opinion. Erysipelas never t( rmi- 
skin is hard, and apparently very painful to nates in suppuration, unless combined with 
the touch. The belly often becomes uni- a considerable degree of phlegmonous in- 
formly tense, and sphacelated spots some- flammation, which is, however, sometime? 
times are to be observed. From dissec- the case; but in a bad habit.it is a >t to 
tions made by Dr. Underwood, it appears, t rminate in gangrene, in which c;»se. there 
that in this form of the disease, the mflam- will be also great danger. When the fe- 
mation frequently spreads to the abdominal brile symptoms are mild, and unuccompa- 
viscera. niccl by delirium or coma, and the inflam- 

Another species of erysipelatous inflam- mation does not run high, we need not be 
mation, which most usually attacks the apprehensive of danger, 
trunk of the body, is that vulgarly known Where the disease has occupied the face, 
by the name of shingles, being a corruption aid proves fatal, inflarrfrnation of the brain - , 
bfthe French word ' ceingle, which implies a and its consequences, are to be met with on 
belt. Instead of appearing an uniform in- dissection. 



flamed surface, it consists of a number of 
little pustules, extending round the body a 
little above the umbilicus, which have ve- 
sicles formed on them in a short time. Lit 



ERYTHEMA. (From spuflgsc, red.) A 

morbid redness of the skin, as is observed 
upon the cheeks of hectic patients after eat- 
ing, and the skin covering bubo, phl'g- 



tle or no danger ever attends this species of mon, &c. Erysipelas is so called when Uie 

erysipelas. •' flammation is principally confined to the 

When ervsipelas attacks the face, it comes skin- 
on with chilliness, succeeded by heat, rest- EicrnraoDANCM. (F-om ?gi/6goc, red, so 
lessness, thirst, and other febrile symptoms, called from the colour of its justice.) See 
with a drowsiness or tendency to coma or Rubia. 
delirium, and the pulse is very frequent and Ebtthboeidbs. (From e/>uA/>8j, red, and 



full. At the end of two or three days, a 
fiery redness appears on some part of the 
face, and this extends at length to the 
scalp, and then gradually down the neck, 
leaving a tumefaction in every part the red- 
ness has occupied. The whole face at 



ufoc, a likeness, so called from its colour ) 
A name given to the tunica vaginalis testis. 

Erythroxiim. (From s/>t/fy>»f, red, so 
called from the red colour of its juice.) A 
species of satyrion. 

Erythroxylum. (From s^flgoc, red, and 



length becomes turgid, and the eyelids are %v\ov, wood, so named from its colour.) 
so much swelled as to deprive the patient Logwood. 

of sight. When the redness and swelling Erythrus. (From «/>uSga 5 , red, so named 
have continued for some time, blisters of from the red colour of its juice.) The herb 
different sizes, containing a thin colourless sumach. 
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Esai'He. (From w*^>*a>, to feel.) The 
touch ; or feeling the mouth of the womb, 
to know its state . 

ESCHAR. (E<rx*£x, from ta^agoai, to 
seal) over-) Eschura. Tlie portion of 
flesh that is destroyed by the application 
of a caustic. 

ESCHAROTICS. (Escharotica, sc. 
methcanienta, ta-^a^ultK^., from vry*%iA>> to 
scab over.) Caustics. Corrosives. A 
term given by surgeons to those substances 
which possess a power of destroying' the 
texture of the various solid parts of the 
animal body to which they are directly ap- 
plied. The articles of this class of sub- 
stances may be arranged under two or- 
ders. 

1. Eroding escharotus, as blue vitriol, 
alnmen ustum, &.c. 

2. Caustic esc/utrolics, as lapis infernalis, 
avgenlum nitvatum, oleum vitriolif acidnm 
nitrosum. &c. 

ESCULENT. An appellation given to 
such plants, or any part of them, that may 
be eaten for food. 

Ebox Lucius. The systematic name of 
fish of the class pisces, and order abdomi- 
nal* s, from whose liver an oil spontaneous- 
ly is si parated, which is termed in some 
pharmacopoeias oleum lucii piscis. It is 
used in some countries by surgeons, to de- 
stroy spots of the transparent cornea. 

ESSENCE. Several of the volatde or 
essential oils are so called by the perfumers. 

ESSENTIAL OIL. See Oil. 

ESS ERA. (Arab. A humour.) A spe- 
cies 01 cutaneous eruption, distinguished 
by broad, shining, smooth, red spots, most- 
ly without fever, and differing from the 
nettle rash in not being elevated. It ge- 
nerally attacks the face and hands. 

Esui.a. (From esus, eating, because 
it is eaten by some as a medicine.) Spurge. 

Esula MAJon. The officinal plant or- 
dered by this name in some pharmacopoeias 
is the Euphorbia palustris of Linnaun. : — 
umbella multifida, bifida, involucellis ovutis, 
foliis lanceolatis, ramis sterilibus The juice 
is exhibited in Russia as a common purge ; 
and the plant is given, in some places, in 
the cure of intermittents. 

Esula .mimhi. Tithymalis eyparissius. 
Cypress spurge. This, like most of the 
■purges, is very acrimonious, inflaming the 
e>es and oesophagus after touching them. 
It is now fallen into disuse, whatever were 
its virtues formerly, which, no doubt, 
amongst some others, was that of open- 
ing the bowels, for, amongst rustics, it was 
called poor man's rhubarb. 

ETHER. See JEther. 

Enu.it, ai'ktic. Acetic naphtha. An 
ctherial fluid, drawn over from an equal 
admixture of alkohol and acetic acid, dis- 
tilled with a gentle heat from a glass re- 
tort in a sand-bath. It has a grateful 



smell, is extremely light, volatile, and in- 
flammable. 

Etheh, muiiiatic. Marine ether. Ma- 
rine ether is obtained by mixing and dis- 
tilling alcohol with extremely concentrated 
muriatoftin. It is stimulant, antiseptic, 
and diuretic. 

Etheh, nitrous. Nitric naphtha. This 
is only a stronger preparation than the spi- 
ritus setheris nitrosi of the London Pharma- 
copoeia j it is .produced by the distillation 
of two parts of alcohol to one part and an 
half of fuming nitric acid. 

Ether, sulphuric See JEther sulphu- 
riais. 

Ether, vitriolic See JEther sulphuri- 
cus. 

ETHERIAL OIL. Any highly rectified 
essential oil may be so termed. 

Ethiops anlimonial. See Sulphuretum hy~ 
drargyri stibiatum nigrum. 

Ethiops mineral. See Hydrargyrus cum 
sulphvre. 

Ethiops per se. See Oxydum hydrargyri 
nigrum 

Ethmoides. See Ethmoid bone. 

ETHMOID liONE. (Os ethmoides ,- 
from i&juoc, a sieve, and atfW, form ; be- 
cause it is perforated like a sieve.) Os eth- 
moideum. Os xthmoides. Cribriform bone. 
A bone of the head. This is, perhaps, one 
of the most curious bones of the human 
body. It appears almost a cube, not of 
solid bone, but exceedingly light, spon- 
gy, and consisting of many convoluted 
plates, which form a net-work, like 
honey-comb. It is curiously enclosed in 
the os frontis, betwixt the orbitary pro- 
cesses of that bone. One horizontal plate 
receives the olfactory nerves, which per- 
forate that plate with such a number of 
small holes, that it resembles a seive ; 
whence the bone is named cribriform, or 
ethmoid bone. Other plates dropping 
perpendicularly from this one, receive the 
divided nerves, and gives them an oppor- 
tunity of expanding into the organ of 
smelling ; and these bones, upon which the 
olfactory nerves are spread out, are so 
touch convoluted as to extend the surface 
of this sense very greatly, and are named 
spongy bones. Another flat plate lies in 
the orbit of the eye ; and being very smooth, 
by the rolling of the eye, it is named the 
os planum, or smooth bone. So that the 
ethmoid b me supports the forepart of the 
brain, receives the olfactory nerves, forms 
the organ of smelling, and makes a chief 
part of the orbit of the eye ; and the 
spongy bones, and the os planum, are nei- 
ther of them distinct bodies, but parts of 
this aethmoid bone. 

The cribriform plate is exceedingly de- 
licate and thin ; lies horizontally over the 
root of the nose ; and fills up neatly the 
space betwixt the two orbitary plates of 
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the frontal bone. The olfactory nerves, 
like two small flat lobes, lie out upon this 
plate, and, adhering to it, shoot down like 
many roots through this bone, so a* to per- 
forate it with numerous small holes, as if it 
had been dotted with the point of a pin, or 
like a nutmeg-grater. This plate is ho- 
rizontal ; but its processes are perpendicu- 
lar, one above, and three below. 

1. The first perpendicular process is 
what is called crista galli; a small per- 
pendicular projection, somewhat like a 
cock's comb, but exceedingly small, stand- 
ing directly upwards from the middle of the 
cribriform plate, and dividing that plate 
into two ; so that one olfactory nerve lies 
upon each side of the crista galli ; and the 
root of the falx, or septum, betwixt the 
two hemispheres of the brain, begins from 
this process. The foramen caicum, or 
blind hole of the frontal bone, is formed 
partly by the root of the crista galli, which 
is very smooth, and sometimes, it is said, 
hollow, or cellular. 

2. Exactly opposite this, and in the 
same direction with it, i. e. perpendicular 
to the aethmoid plate, stands out the nasal 
plate of the aethmoid bone. It is sometimes 
called azygous, or single process of the 
aethmoid, and forms the beginning of that 
septum, or partition, which divides the two 
nostrils. This process is thin but firm, 
and composed of solid bone ; it is com- 
monly inclined a little to one side, so as to 
make the nostrils of unequal size. The 
azygous process is united with the vomer, 
which forms the chief part of the par- 
tition ; so that the septum, or partition of 
the nose, consists of the azygous process of 
the aethmoid bone above, of the vomer, be- 
low, and of the cartilage in the fore or pro- 
jecting part of the nose ; but the cartilage 
rots away, so that whatever is seen of this 
septum in the skull, must be either of the 
xthmoid bone or vomer. 

3. Upon either side of the septum, there 
hangs clown a spongy bone, one hanging in 
each nostril. They are each rolled up like 
a scroll of parchment ; they are very spon- 
gy ; are covered with a delicate and sensi- 
ble membrane ; and when the olfactory 
nerves depart from the cribriform plate of 
the aethmoid bone, they attach themselves 
to the septum, and to these upper spongy 
bones, and expend upon them, so that the 
convolutions of these bones are of material 
use in expanding the organ of smelling, 
and detaining the odorous effluvia till the 
impression be perfect. Their convolutions 
are more numerous in the lower animals, 
in proportion as they need a more acute 
sense. They are named spongy or turbi- 
nated bones, from their convolutions re- 
sembling the many folds of a turban. 

The spongy bones have a great many 
honeycomb-like cells connected with 



them, which belong also to the organ of 
smell, and which are useful perhaps by 
detaining the effluvia of odorous bodies, 
and also by reverberating the voice. Thus, 
in a common cold, while the voice is hurt 
by an affection of these cells, the sense of 
smelling is almost lost. 

4. The orbitary plate of the aethmoid 
bone, is a large surface, consisting of a 
very firm plate of bone, of a regular square 
form ; exceedingly smooth and polished ; 
it forms a great part of the socket for the 
eye, lying on its inner side. When we see 
it in the detached bone, we know it to be 
just the flat side of the aethmoid bone; but 
while it is incased in the socket of the eye, 
we should believe it to be a small square 
bone ; and from this, and from its smooth- 
ness, it has got the distinct name of os 
planum. 

The cells of the aethmoid bone, which 
form so important a share of the organ of 
smell, are arranged in great numbers along 
the spongy bone. They are small neat 
cells, much like a honey-comb, and regu- 
larly arranged in two rows, parted from 
each other by a thin partition ; so that the 
os planum seems to have one set of cells 
attached to it, while another regular set of 
cells belongs in like manner to the spongy 
bones. There are thus twelve in number, 
opening into each other, and into the nose. 

These cells are frequently the seat of ve- 
nereal ulcers ; and the spongy bones are 
the surface where polypi often sprout up 
And from the general connections and 
forms of the bone, we can easily under- 
stand how the venereal ulcer, when deep in 
the nose, having got to these cells, cannot 
be cured, but undermines all the face ; how 
the venereal disease, having affected the 
nose, soon spreads to the eye, and how 
even the brain itself is not safe. We see 
the danger of a blow upon the nose, which, 
by a force upon the septum, or middle 
partition, may depress the delicate cribri- 
form plate, so as to oppress the brain with 
all the effects of a fractured skull, and 
without any operation which can give re- 
lief. And we also see the danger of pulling 
away polypi, which are firmly attached to 
the upper spongy bone. 

Etron. (From «T», to eat, as containing 
the receptacles of the food.) The hypo- 
gastrium. 

Edanthemum. (From tu well, and 
a.v6tfA0(, a flower; so named from the beau- 
ty ot its flowers.) The chamomile. 

Ecaphium. (From tu, well, and *xp», the 
touch ; so called becau-e its touch was sup- 
posed to give ease.) A medicine for the 
piles. 

EUGENIA. The name of a genus of 
plarns in the Linnaean system. Class, Ico- 
sandria. Order, Monugynia. 

EUDIOMETER. An instrument by 
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which the quantity of oxygen and nitrogen 
in atmospherical air can be ascertained. 
They are all founded upon the principle of 
decomposing common air by i:.^::vn> of a 
body which has a grea'er afiinUy with the 
Oftygen. See EuiUomelry. 

EUDIQMETRY. The method of ascer- 
taining the purity of atmospheric air. 

No sooner was the composition of the 
atmosphere known, than it became an in- 
quiry of importance to find out a method of 
ascertaining, with facility and precision, 
the relative quantity of oxygen gas con- 
tained in a given bulk of atmospheric air. 

The instruments in which the oxygen gas 
of a determined quantity of air was as- 
certained, received the name of Eudiome- 
ii ■, .., because they were considered us 
measurers of the purity of air. They are, 
l.ov i \tr, more properly called Oximeters. 

The eudimeters proposed by different 
chymists, are the following: 

1. Friestlej^a Eudiometer. 

The first eudiometer was made in con- 
sequence of Dr. Priestley's discovery, that 
when nitrous gas is mixed with atmospheric 
air over water, the bulk of the mixture 
diminishes rapidly, in consequence of the 
combination of 'he gas with the oxygen of 
the air, and die absorption of the nitric 
acid thus formed by the water. 

When nitrous gas is mixed with nitrogen 
gas, no diminution takes place : but when 
it is mixed with oxygen gas in proper pro- 
portions, the absorption is complete. Hence 
it is evident, that in all cases of a mixture 
of these two gases, the diminution will be 
proportional to the quantity of the oxygen. 
Of course it will indicate the proportion of 
oxygen in air; and by mixing it with diffe- 
rent portions of air, it will indicate the dif- 
ferent quantities of oxygen which they con- 
tain, provided the component parts of air 
be susceptible of variation. 

Dr. Priestley's method was to mix toge- 
ther equal bulks of air and nitrous gas in a 
low jar, and then transfer the mixture into 
a narrow graduated glass tube about three 
feet long, in order to measure the diminu- 
tion of bulk. He expressed this diminu- 
tion by the number of hundredth parts re- 
maining. Thus, suppose lie had mixed to- 
gether equal parts of nitrous gas and air, 
and that the sum total was 200 (or 2.00:) 
suppose the residuum when measured in 
the graduated tube to amount to 104 (or 
1 .04,) and of course that 96 parts of the 
whole had disappeared, he denoted the 
purity of the air thus tried by 104. 

This method of analyzing air by means 
of nitrous gas is liable to many errors. 
For the water over which the experiment 
is made may contain more or less carbonic 
acid, atmospheric air, or other hetero- 
geneous substance. The nitrous gas is not 
of the same composition, and is 
partly absorbed by the nitrous acid which 



is formed ; the figure of the vessel, and 
many other circumstances are capable of 
occasioning considerable differences in the 
results, 

Fontana, Cavendish, Ladriani, Magellan, 
Von litimbolt, and Dr. Falconer, have 
made series of laborious experiments to 
bring the test e-f nitrous gas to a state of 
complete accuracy ; hut, notwithstanding 
the exertions of these philosophers, the 
methods of analyzing air by means of ni- 
trous gas are liable to so many anomalies, 
that it is unnecessary to give a particular 
description of the different instruments in- 
vented by them. 

2. Scheele's Eudiometer. 

This is merely a graduated glass cylin- 
der, containing a given quantity of air, ex- 
posed to a mixture of iron filings and sul- 
phur, formed into a paste wiih water. The 
substances may be made use of in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

-Make a quantity of sulphur in powder, 
and iron filings, into a paste with water, 
and place the mixture in a saucer, or plate, 
over water, on a stand raised above the 
fluid ; then invert over it a graduated bell- 
glass, and allow this to stand for a day or 
two The air contained in the bell-glas9 
will gradually diminish, as will appear from 
the ascent of the water. 

When no further diminution takes place, 
the vessel containing thesulphuret must be 
removed, and the remaining air will be 
found to be nitrogen gas, which was con- 
tained in that quantity of atmospheric 
air. 

In this process the moistened sulphuret 
of iron has a great affinity to oxygen, it at- 
tracts and separates \t from the atmospheric 
air, and the nitrogen gas is left behind ; the 
sulphur, during- the experiment, is convert- 
ed into sulphuric acid, which unites to the 
alkali and forms sulphate of potash. 

The air which is exposed to moistened 
iron and sulphur, gradually becomes di- 
minished, on account of its oxygen com- 
bining with a portion of the sulphur which 
becomes converted into sulphuric acid, and 
its nitrogen remains behind. The quantity 
of oxygen contained in the air examined 
becomes thus obvious, by die diminution of 
bulk, which the volume of air submi ted 
to examination, has undergone. 

The only error to which this method 
is liable is, that the sulphuric acid which 
is fo;med acts on the iron and produce* 
hydrogen gas, which joins to the nitrogen 
remaining after the absorption, find oc- 
casions an incorrect result ; and hence it is 
that the absorpuon amounts in general to 
0.27 parts, although the true quantity of 
oxygen is no more than from 0.21 to 
0.22. 

3. De Marti's Eudiometer. 

De Marti obviated the errors to which 
the method of Scheele was liable- He 
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availed himself for that purpose, of a hy- 
dro"-enuted sulplmret, formed by boiling 
sulphur ami liquid potash, or lime-water, 
together. These substances, when newly 
prepared, have the property of absorbing 
a minute portion of nitrogen gas ; but they 
lose this property when saturated with that 
gas, which is easily effected by agitating 
them for a few minutes in contact with 
a small portion of atmospheric air. 

The apparatus is merely a glass tube, 
ten inches long, and rather less than half an 
inch in diameter, open at one end, and 
hermetically sealed at the other. The close 
end is divided into one hundred equal 
parts, having an interval of one line be- 
tween each division. The use of this tube 
is to measure the portion of air to be em- 
ployed in the experiment. The tube is 
filled witl) water ; and by allowing the wa- 
ter to run out gradually, while the tube is 
inverted, and the open end kept shut with 
the finger, the graduated part is exactly 
filled with air. These hundred parts of 
air are introduced into a glsss bottle, filled 
with liquid sulphuret of lime previously sa- 
turated with nitrogen gas, and capable of 
holding from two to four times the bulk of 
the air introduced. The bottle is then to 
be closed with a ground glass stopper, and 
agitated for five minutes. After this, the 
stopper is to be withdrawn, while the 
mouth of the phial is under water ; and 
for the greater accui y it may be closed 
and agitated again. Lastly, the air is to be 
again transfered to the graduated glass 
tube, in order to ascertain the diminution 
of its bulk. 

4. Humbolfs Eudiometer. 
Consists in decomposing a definite quan- 
tity of atmospheric air, by means of the 
combustion of phosphorus, after which, the 
portion of gas which remains must be mea- 
sured. 

Take a glass cylinder, closed at the top, 
and whose capacity must be measured into 
sufficiently small portions by a graduated 
scale fixed on it. If the instrument be 
destined solely for examining atmospheric 
air, it will be sufficient to apply the scale 
from the orifice of the cylinder down to 
about half its length, or to sketch that 
scale on a slip of paper pasted on the out- 
side of the tube, and to varnish it over with 
a transparent varnish. 

This half of the eudiometrical tube is di- 
vided into fifty equidistant parts, which in 
this case indicate hundredth parts of the 
whole capacity of the instrument. 

Into this vessel, full of atmospheric air, 
put a piece of dry phosphorus, (one grain 
to every twelve cubic inches,) close it air- 
tight, and heat it gradually, first the sides 
near the bottom, and afterwards the bot- 
tom itself. The phosphorus will take fire 
and burn rapidly. After every thing is 
cold, invert the mouth of the eudiometer 



tube into a basin of water, or mercury, 
and withdraw the cork. The water will 
ascend in proportion to the loss of oxygen 
gas the air has sustained, and thus its quan- 
tity may be ascertained. 
Analogous to this is 

5. Si-gains Eudiometer, 
Which consists of a glass tube, of about 

one inch in diameter, and eight or ten 
inches high, closed at the upper extremity. 
It is filled witli mercury, and kept inverted 
in this fluid in the mercurial trough. A 
small bit of phosphorus is introduced into 
it, which on account of its specific gravity 
being less than that of mercury, will rise 
up in it to the top. The phosphorus is then 
melted by means of a red-hot poker, or 
burning coal applied to the outside of the 
tube. When the phosphorus is liquified, 
small portions of air destined to be exa- 
mined, and which have been previously 
measured in a vessel graduated to the cubic 
inch, or into grains, are introduced into 
the tube. As soon as the air which is sent 
up reaches the phosphorus, a combustion 
will take place and the mercury will rise 
again. The combustion continues till the 
end of the operation ; but, for the greater 
exactness, Mr, Seguin directs the residuum 
to be heated strongly. When Cold it is 
introduced into a small vessel, whose ca- 
pacity has been ascertained at the same 
time as that of the preceding. The diffe- 
rence of the two volumes gives the quan- 
tify of the oxygen gas contained in the air 
subjected to examination. 

6. Bertholet's Eudiometer. 
Instead of the rapid combustion of phos- 
phorus, Bertholet has substitute- 1 its spon- 
taneous combus'ion, which absorbs the oxy- 
gen of atmospheric air completely ; and, 
when the quantity of air operated on is 
small, the process is accomplished in a 
short time. 

Bertholet's apparatus consists of a narrow 
graduated glass tube, containing the air to 
be examined, into which is introduced a 
cylinder, or stick of phosphorus, supported 
upon a glass rod, while the tube stands in- 
verted in water. The phosphorus should 
be nearly as long as the tube. Immediate- 
ly after the introduction of the phosphorus, 
white vapours are formed which fill the 
tube ; these vapours gradually descend, 
and become absorbed by the water. When 
no more white vapours appear, the pro- 
cess is at an end, for all the oxygen gas 
which was present in the confined quantity 
of air, has united with the phosphorus ; the 
residuum is the quantity of nitrogen of the 
air submitted to examination. 

This eudiometer, though excellent of 
the kind, is nevertheless not absolutely 
to be depended upon ; for, as soon as 
the absorption of oxygen is completed, 
the nitrogen gas exercises an action upon 
the phosphorus, and thus its bulk becomes 
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increased. It has been ascertained, that, 
the volnme of nitrogen gas is increased u> 
l-40t li part; consequently the bulk of the 
residuum, diminished by 1-40, gh 
the hulk of the nitrogen gass oi the .ii.- ex- 
amined; which bulk, subtracted from the 
original mass of air, gives us the proportion 
oi oxygen gas contained in it. The same 
allowance must be made in the eudiometer 
of Seguin. 

7. Davy's Eudiometer. 

Until very lately, the preceding processes 
were the methods of determining the rela- 
tive proportions of the two gases which 
compose our atmosphere. 

of these methods though very in- 
genious, are so extremely slow in their ac- 
tion, that it is difficult to ascertain the pre- 
cise time at which the operation ceases. 
Others have frequently involved inaccura- 
cies, not easily removed. 

The eudiometer of Mr. Davy is not only 
free from these objections, but the result 
it offers is always constant ; it requires 
little address, and is very expeditious ; the 
apparatus is portable, simple and conveni- 
ent 

Take a small glass tube, graduated into 
one hundred equi-distant parts ; fill this 
tube with the air to be examined, and 
plunge it into a bottle, or any other conve- 
■. r--isel, containing a concentrated so- 
lution of green muriate or sulphate of iron, 
strongly impregnated with nitrous gas. All 
that is necessary to be done is, to move the 
rnbe in the solution a little backwards and 
forwards; under these circumstances, the 
Oxygen gas contained in the air will he ra- 
pidly absorbed, and condensed by the ni- 
trous gas m the solution, in the form of ni- 
trous acid. 

N. B. The state of the greatest absorp- 
tion must be marked, as the mixture after- 
Wards emits a little gas which would alter 
the result. 

This circumstance depends upon the slow 
decomposition of the nitrous acid (formed 
during the experiment,) by the green oxyd 
of iron, anil the consequent production of a 
small quantity of aeriform fluid (chiefly 
nitrous gas) ; which, having no affinity with 
the red muriate, or sulphate of iron, produ- 
ced by the combination of oxygen, is gra- 
dually evolved and mingled with the resi- 
dual nitrogen g.»s. 

The impregnated solution with green mu- 
riate, is more rapid in its operation than the 
solution with green sulphate. In cases when 
these salts cannot be obtained in a state of 
absolute purity, the common sulphate of 
iron of commerce may be employed. One 
cubic inch of moderately strong impreg- 
nated solution, is capable of absorbing five 
or six cubic inches of oxygen, in common 
processes ; but the same quantity must ne- 
ver be employed for more than one experi- 
ment. 



In all these different methods of analyzing 
air, it is necessary to operate on air of a de- 
terminate density, and to take care that the 
residuum be neither more condensed nor 
dilated than the air was wnen first operated 
on. If these things are not attended to, no 
dependance whatever can be placed upon 
the result of the experiments, how care- 
fully soever they may have been performed. 
It is, therefore, necessary to place the air 
before and after the examination, into 
water of the same temperature. If this, 
and several other little circumstances have 
been attended to, for instance, a change in 
the height of the barometer, &c. we find 
that air is composed of 22 of oxygen 
gas, and 0.78 of nitrogen gas by bulk. 
But as the weight of these two gases is 
not exactly the same, the proportion of 
the component parts by weight will differ 
a little ; for as the specific gravity of oxy- 
gen gas is to that of nitrogen gas as 13t: 
115, it follows that 100 parts of air are com- 
posed by weight of about 74 nitrogen gas, 
and 26 oxygen gas. 

The air of this metropolis, examined by 
means of Davy's eudiometer, was found, in 
all the different seasons of the year to con- 
tain 0.21 of oxygen ; and the same was the 
case with air taken at Islington and High* 
gate ; in the solitary cells in Cold-bath- 
fields prison, and on the river Thames. But 
the quantity of water contained in a given 
bulk of air from these places, differed con- 
siderably. 

EUGENIA. (So named by Micheii, in 
compliment to Prince Eugene of Savoy, who 
sent him from Germany almost all the plants 
described by Clusius.) The name of a ge- 
nus of plants in the Linnsean -.\sleni. Cla^s, 
Icasandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Eugenia jambos The systematic name 
of the .M dabar plum-tree. See Malabar 
plum. 

Eugbus. (From w, well, and }», the earth; 
so called, because of its fertility.) The 
uterus. 

Eule. (From «/*.«£*, to putrefy.) A worm 
bred in foul and putrid ulcers. 

EuvreiiiuM. (From euvs^oc, an eunuch; 
so called because it was formerly said to 
render those who eat it impotent, like an 
eunuch ) The lettuce. 

EUFATOBIOFHAAACBOIT. (From sl>Tz]uiglsy t 

agrimony, and <p*.\*xfis, bald.) A species of 
agrimony with naked h- ads. 

BUPATORIUM. (From Eupatnr, its 
inventor; or quasi hepatorium, from «;r«g, 
the liver; because it was said to be useful 
in diseases of the live;-.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Lirfhsean system. 
Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polysomia ttqua- 
lis. 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of Eupato- 
rium AraUcton. Hemp agrimony. This 
very bitter and strong-smelling plant, is the 
Eupatorhim cannabinnni ; foHis di?itati<, of 
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Linnxus. Its juice proves violently emetic 
and purgative, it taken in sufficient quanti- 
ty, and promotes the secretions generally. 
It is recommended in dropsies, jaundices, 
agues, &c. and is in common use in Hol- 
land, amongst the lower orders, as a purifier 
ot the blood in old ulcers, scurvy, and ana- 
sarca. 

Eupatorium arabicum. See Evpato- 1 
num. 

Eupatoricm cannabinum. The syste- 
matic name of the hemp agrimony. See 
Eupatorium 

Eupatorium MESCE8. See Ageraium. 
Eupepsia. (From «u, well, and •awflec, to 
ooncoci.) A good digestion. 

Eupeptic. (Eupeptiea ; from tu, good, 
and mwflui, to digesi.) Substances are so 
called nut are easy to digest. 

Euphorbia ANTiauoRUM. The Linnaean 
name of a plam supposed to produce the 
Eupitorbium. 

Euphorbia cawariexsis. In the Canary 
islands tnis species of spurge affords the 
gum . j uphorbi'.m. 

Eupuorbia cyparissias. The systema- 
tic name of the cypress spurge. See Eu- 
sula minor. 

Euphrorbia lathyris. The systematic 
name of the plant, which affords the lesser 
ca">apulia se, ds. See Calaputia minor. 

Euphorbia offichnarum. The systema- 
tic name or' the plant which affords the eu- 
phurbium in the greatest abundance. See 
Euphorbium 

Euphorbia palustris. The systernatifi 
name Of the greater spurge. See Esulur 
major. 

Euprorbia paralias. See Tithymalus 
par alios. 

EUPHORBIA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, JJode- 
candria. Order, Trigyaia. 

EUl'HORBItM. (From Euphorbus, 
the physician of king Juba, in honour of 
whom it was named.) An inodorous gum- 
resin, in yellow tears, which have the ap- 
pearance of being worm-eaten ; stid to be 
obtained from several species of Euphorbias, 
but principally from the Euphorbia officinal 
rum ; acrtleala nuda inultangularis, aculeis 
germinalis, of Linnaeus ; it is imported 
from E'.hiopia, Libya, and Mauritania. It 
contains an active resin, and is very seldom 
employed internally, but, as an ingredient, 
it enters into many resolvent and discutient 
plasters. 

EUPHRASIA. (Corrupted from Eu- 
phrosyne, ev<pgag-uvu, from «ug<f>»v, joyful ; so 
called because it exhilaraus the spirits.) 
1. Th>- name of a genus of plants in the 
Ljnnsan system. Class, Didynamia. Order, 
•Angiospermia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of eye. 
bright. This beautiful liule plant, Euphra. 
Ha officinalis ,- foliis ovaiis, linearis, urgute 
dentatis, of Linnaeus, has been greatly es- 
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teemed by the common people, as a remedy 
for all diseases of the eyes; yet, notwith- 
standing this, and the encomiums of some 
medical writers, is now woolly fallen into 
disuse. It is an ingredient in the British 
herb-tobacco. 

Euphrasia officinalis. The syste- 
matic name of the eye-bright. See Euphra- 
sia. 

EUSTACHIAN TUBE. Tuba Eustachia- 
na. The tube so called was discovered by 
the great Eustucluus. It begins, one in 
each ear, from the anterior extremity of the 
tympanum, and runs forwards and inwards 
in a bony canal, which termmaies with the 
petrous portion of the temporal bone. It 
then goes on, partly cartilaginous, and part- 
ly membranous, gradually becoming larger, 
and at length ends behind the sof; palate. 
Through this tube the air passes to the tym- 
panum. 

Eustachian valve. See Valvula Eustachii. 

Euthtpohia. (From et/9uc, straight, and 
Tronic, to pass into.) Euthyporos. An ex- 
tension made in a straight line, to put in 
place a fracture, or dislocation. 

EVAPORATION. The volatilization of 
a fluid, by means of heat, with access of 
air, in order to diminish its fluidity, to ob- 
tain any fixed salts it may hold in solution, 
or to diminish the quantity of a residuum. 
In this manner sea water is evaporated, and 
the salt obtained, and decoctions made into 
extracts. 

Evsrriculuji. (From everro, to sweep 
away.) A sort of spoon, used to clear the 
bladder from gravel. 

EXACERBATION. (From exacerbcsco, 
to become violent.) An increase of febrile 
symptoms. 

Exflsiuvsis. (From igui^ce, to remove.) 
One of the divisions of surgery, adopted by 
the old surgeons ; the term implies the re- 
moval of parts. 

Exalma, (From t^KXct'/uat, to leap out.) 
Hippocrates applies it to the starting of the 
vertebra; out of their places. 

Examuloma. (From s^jU^Wk&j, to mis- 
carry.) An abortion. 

Examhlosis. An abortion. 

Exanastoxosis. (From t%*vx.Tl<>[A(,u>, to 
relax or open.) The opening of the mouths 
of vessels, to discharge their contents ; also 
the meeting of the extremities of the veins 
and arteries. 

EXANTHEMA. (From ^9*,, to spring 
forth, to bud.) Exanthisma. An eruption 
oftheskn. Cullen makes exanthemata an 
ordtr in the class pp^exix. It includes dis- 
eases, beginning with fever, and followed by 
an eruption on the skin. 

EXANTHEMATA (The plural of ex. 
antJiema.) The name of an order of diseases 
in Cu.len's Nosology, which embraces erup- 
tive f. vers. 

Exan hisma. See Exanthema. 

Exasturopu. (From *;, without, and 
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■tdftrt-oc, a man, i. e. having 1 lost the t'acul- 
> num.) A species of melancholy, 
he patient lancies himself some kind 
o\ brute. 

Exahaoha. (From tgctfeutTit, to break.) 
\ I 
Ex lh i \. (From e|a/ga>, to lift up.) A 

ir , a swelling. 
Ex aiu i •,!.(. (From «|*g7a&>, to susprnd.) 
An amulet, or charm, hung ound the neck. 

Ex Airi iKi. -! i (From t^u^B^oce, to put' 
out oi j nit.) Exarthroma. Ej arthrosis. 
A dish ■:.. i v.i, or Luxation. 

I • rUKOMA. See Exarthroma. 
Ex miii:;. .ms. See E.itirthrema. 
Fxa.tik i r. i no. (Fr m ex, out of, and 
unit a I/.;, a joint.) A luxation. The dis- 
localicn of a bono from its socket. 

I.: i u'i;u m. (From excipio, to receive.) 
A chyfnical receiver; 

EXCITABILITY. See Excitement. 
EXCITEMENT. A term introduced 
into medic. ne by Dr. Browne. Animals, 
differ from ihemsi Ives in their dead state, or 
from any otber inanimate matter, in this pro- 
perly alone ; they can be affected by external 
agents, as -veil us by certain junctions pecu- 
liar to themselves in suc h a manner, that the 
phenomena peculiar to tlB^uig state can be 
produced. This propo^Hm extends to 
evterj thing- that is vital in nature, and 
th< refuse applies to vegetables. 

The externul agents are reducible to 
heat, diet, and other substances taken into 
the stomach, blood, the fluids secreted 
from the body and air. 

The functions 6f the system itself, pro- 
ducing the same effect, are muscular con- 
traction; sense, or perception, and tlie 
i-iuT,;-;, of the bra.u in thinking, and in ex- 
citing- passion and emotion. These affect 
the system in the same manner as the other 
■gents ; and they arise both from the other 
Mid from themselves. 

If the proper. y winch distinguishes living 
frojn dead matter, or the operation of ei- 
ther of Lite two »ets of powers be with- 
drawn, life ceases. Nothing- else than the 
presence of these is necessary to iife. 

The property on which both sets of 
powers act Dr. Browne names Excitability, 
and the po* era themselves exciting powers. 
Tire word body, means both 'he body simply 
d also as endued with an intel- 
lectual part, a part appropriated to passion 
and emotion, or a soul: the usual appella- 
tion in medical writings is system. 

The effects common to all the exciting- 
powers, are sense, motion, mental exer- 
tion, ami passion. Their effects being- the 
jame, it must be granted, that the operation 
of all their powers is the same. 

The effects of the exciting powers acting 
upon the excitability, Dr. Browne, denoini- 
nates excitement. 
EXCITING CAUSE. Occasional cau*e. 



Procatarctic cause. Remote cruise. That 
which when applied to the body, excites a 
disease. The exciting, or remote causes oi 
diseases, are either external or internal. 

F.XCOH1AT10N. (From excorio, to 
take off the skm.) Excoriatio. An abra- 
sion of the skin. 

EXCREMENT. (From excerno, to se- 
parate from ) The aiv'me fkces. 

EXCRESCENCE. (From excresco, to 
grow from.) Excrescentia. Any pr? '.er- 
natural formation of flesh, on any part of 
the body, as wens, warts, &c. 

EXCRETION. (From excerno, to se- 
parate from.) Excretio. This term is ap- 
plied to the separation or secretion of those 
fluids from the blood of an animal, tt at are 
supposed to be useless, as the urine, per- 
spiration, and alvine f'aex. 

EXFOLIATION (From ex/olio, to 
cast the leal.) Exfohatio The separa- 
tion of a dead piece of bone from the living. 
Exi oliativum (From exfolio, to shed 
the leaf.) A raspatory or instrument for 
scraping exfoliating portions of bone. 

Exischios. (Fr>m t|, out of, and ic^tov, 
the ischium.) A luxation of the thigh-bone. 
Exitciia. (From exes, to come from.) 
A running abscess. 

Exitl-s. (From exeo, to come out.) A 
prolapsus, or falling down of the womb or 
anus. 

Exochas. (From «£a>, without, and *X tt > 
to have.) Exoche, A tubercle on the out- 
side of the anus. 

Exochk. See Exochas. 
Exoctste. See Exocyslis. 
Exocystis. (From i|«, without, and 
K-jaric, the bladder.) Exocyste. A prolapsus 
of the inner membrane of the bladder. 

EXOMPHALUS. (From s|. out, and 
c//sMAoc, the navel.) Exomphalos. An 
Umbilical hernia. See Hernia. 

Exojtchoma. (From e<, and ty^os, a 
tumour.) A large prominent tumour. 

EXOPHTHALMI \. (From sf, out, 
and ovpSiAjuoc, the eye.) A swelling or pro- 
Irus on of the bulb of the eye, to such a 
degree that the eyelids cannot cover it. It 
may be caused by inflammation, when it is 
termed exophthalmia injlammatoria ,- or 
from a collection of pus in the gl< -be of the 
eye, when it is termed the exophthalmia pu- 
rulent a ; or from a congestion of blood 
within the globe of the eye, exophthalmia 
sunquineti. 

EXOSTOSIS. (From £, and crfxv, a 
bone.) Hyperostosis A morbid enlarge- 
ment, or hard tumour of a bone. A genus 
of disease an ang-ed by Cullen in the class 
locales, ar.d order tumores- The bones 
most frequently affected with exostosis, are 
those of the cranium, the lower jaw, ster- 
num, humerus, radius, ulna, bones of the 
carpus, the femur, and tibia. There is, 
however, no bone of the body which may 
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not become the seat of this disease. It is 
not uncommon to fi:id the bouts of the ou- 
nium affected with exostosis, in their whole 
extent. The ossa parietalia sometimes be- 
come an inch thick. 

The exostosis, however, mostly rises 
from the surface of the bone, in the form of 
a hard round tumour, and venerial exosto- 
ses, or nodes, are observed to arise chiefly 
on compact bones ; such of these as are 
only superficially covered with soft parts* 
as, for instance, the bones of the cranium, 
and the front surface of the tibia. 

EXPEG TORANTS. (Expectorantiu, 

sc. medicamenta, from expectoro, to dis- 
charge from the breast.) Those medicines 
which increase the discharge of mucus from 
the lungs. The different articles referred to 
this class may be divided into the following' 
orders: 1. Nauseating expectorants, as squills 
ammoniacum, and garlic, which are to be 
pre i-ned for the aged and phlegmatic. 2. 
Stimulating expectorants, as niarrubium, 
which is adapted to the young and irritable, 
and those easily affected by expectorants. 
3. Antispasmo'dic expectorants, as vesica- 
tones, pediluvmm, and watery vapours ; 
these are best calculated for the plethoric 
and irritable, and those liable to spasmodic 
affections. 4. Irritating- expectorants, as 
fumes of tobacco and acid vapours. The 
constitutions to which these are chiefly 
adapted, are those past the period of youth, 
and those in whom there are evident marks 
of torpor, either in the system generally, 
or in the lungs in particular. 

EXPIRATION. (From expiro, to 
breathe.) Expiratio. That part of respi- 
ration in which the air is thrust out from 
the lungs. See Respiration. 

Expressed oils. Such oils as are ob- 
tained by pressing the substance con- 
taining them, as olives, which give out 
olive oil, almonds, &,c. 

Exsuccatio. (From ex, out of, and 
succus, humour.) An ecchymosis, or ex- 
travasation of humours, under the integu- 
ments. 

EXTENSOR. (From extendo, to stretch 
out.) A term given to those muscles 
whose office it is to extend any part; the 
term is in opposition lo flexor. 

EXTENSOR RREVIS DIGITORUM 
PEDIS. Extensor brents of Douglas. Cat- 
cano phalailginien commune of Dumas. A 
muscle of the toes situated on the foot. 
It arises fleshy and tendinous from the lore 
and upper part of the os calois, and soon 
forms a fleshy belly, divisible into four 
portions, which send off" an equal number 
of tendons that pass over the upper part of 
the toot under the tendons of the extensor 
longus digitorum pedis, to be inserted into 
its tendinous expansion. Its office is to 
extend 'he toes. 

EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS BRE- 



VIOR. * Radialis externus brevior of 
Aioinus. Radialis secundua of Winslow. 
An extensor muscle of tiie wrist, situated 
on the fore-arm. It arises tendinous from 
the external condyle of the humerus, and 
from the ligament that connects the radius 
to it, and runs along the outside of the ra- 
dius. It is inserted by a long tendon into 
the upper and back part of the metacarpal 
hone of the middle finger. It assists in 
extending and bringing the hand backward. 

EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS LON- 
GIOR. Radialis externus longior of Ah 
b'.nus. Radialis externus primus of Wins, 
low. An extensor muscle of the carpus, 
situated on the fore-arm, that acts in con- 
junction with the former. It arises thin, 
broad, and fleshy, Jrom the lower part of 
the external ridge of the os humeri, above 
its external condyle, and is inserted by a 
round tendon into the posterior and upper 
part of the metacarpal bpne that sustains 
the fore-fingers. 

EXTENSOR CARPI ULNARIS. Ul- 
naris externus of Albinus and Winsluw. 
It arises from the outer condyle of the os 
humeri, and then receives an origin from 
the edge of the ulna : its tendon passes 
in a gioove bdrfflfche styloid process of 
the ulna ttfdflUPwrted into the inside of 
the basis" of the metacarpal bone of the 
little finger. 

EXTENSOR DIGITORUM COMMU- 
NIS. Cum extensore proprio auricula- 
ris of Albinus. J£xte7isor digitorum rom- 
munis manus of Douglas and Winslow. Ex- 
tensor digitorum communis, sea digitorum 
tensor of Cowper, and Epichonili/lo-fiispha- 
langettien commune of Dumas. A musoe si- 
tuated on the tore-arm, that extends all the 
joints of thefingers. It arises from theexler- 
nal protuberance of the humerus : and at the 
wrist it divides into three flat tendons, 
which pass under the annular ligament, to 
be inserted into all the bones of the fore, 
middle, and ring fingers. 

EXTENSOR' DIGITORUM LONGUS. 
See Extensor longus digitorum pedis. 

Exten-sou ixdicis. See Indicator. 

EXTENSOR LONGUS DIGITORUM 
PEDIS. Extensor longus peroneo tibisus 
phalar.gittien commune of Dumas. A muscle 
situated on the leg, that extendsall the joints 
of the four small toes. It arises from the 
upper part of the tibia and fibula, and the in- 
terosseous ligament; its tendon passes under 
tiic annular ligament, and then divides into 
live, four of which are inserted into the 
second and third phalanges of the toes, and 
the fifth goes to the basis of the metatarsal 
bone. This last Winslow reckons a dis- 
tinct muscle, and calls it Peronaus brevis. 

Extexsou longus pollicis pedis. See 
Extensor proprius pallida pedis. 

ExTExson Magnus. See Gastrocnemius 
intern us. 
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Extensor major pouicis m.».\cs. See 

Extensor srcundi internodii. 

KxTtHBOi Mixui pollicis ma*u5. See 
Extensor primi ititt vnodii. 

EXTKNSOH OSSIS METACMM'I TOE- 
l.KIs \I\M>. Abductor longus pollicil 
nuutvi of Albinus. Extensa)- primi mter- 
XUtdii ol DbU| lag. /•:.! tensor primus pollicis 
ot WinsloW. Extensor primu internodii poU 
Beta of Cowper. Cubitoradisus metaearpien\ 
du pourr of Dumas. It arises fli hsj from the, 
middle and posterior part of the ulna, from 
the posterior pit of tlie middle of the 
vadius, and from lh> interosseous ligament, 
and is inserted into the os trapezium, and 
upper part of the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb. 

Rxtesboh POLtiCM ramus. See Exten- 
sor primi internodii. 

Extenscii pollicis secundos. See Ex- 
tensor secundi internodii. 

EX'I ENSOR PRIMI INTERNODII. 
Extensor minor polhcis munus of Alb. mis. 
This mu-cle, and the Extensor ossis meta- 
carpi pollia's nimnis, are called Extensor pol- 
ticis primus by Winslow. Extensor secun- 
di internodii by Douglas. Extensor secundi 
internodii ossi.t polliiis of O.wper. Cubijf- 
autphakmgien du ponce of Dumas. A mus- 
cle of the thumb, situated on the hand, that 
extends the first hone of the thumb ob- 
liquely outwards. It arises fleshy from the 
posterior part of the ulnar, and from the 
seous ligament, and is inserted ten- 
dinous into the posterior part of the first 
bone of the thumb, 

EXTENSOR PROPRIUS POLUCIS 
PEDIS. Extensor longus of DougLs. /.'< - 
tensor polHeii longus of Winslow and Cow- 
per. I'eronco susphnlangicn du ponce of Du- 
mas. An exterior inusrle of the great toe, 
situated on the foot. It arises by an acute, 
tendinous and fleshy beginning, some way 
the head and anterior part of" the 
fibula, along which it runs to ne.-.r its lower 
extremity, connected to it by a number of 
flesh) filjres, which descend obliquely, and 
tendon, which is inserted into the 
posterior part of the first and last joint of 
al toe. 

EXTENSOR SF.CUNDI INTERNODII. 
Extensor wwjus pollicis manus of Albinus. 
Extensor pollicis secundus of Winslow. Ex- 
temor tertii internodii of Douglas. Exten- 
sor internodii ossis pollids of Cowper. Cubi- 
to-stit/dudangettien du pouce of Dumas. A 
muscle of tin- thumb, situated or. the hand, 
C$ends the last joint of the thumb 
obliquely backwards. It arises tendinous 
and flesh) from the middle part of the ul- 
na, and the interosseous ligament ; it then 
forms a tendon, which runs through a small 
groove at the inner and back part of the 
radius, to be inserted into the last bone of 
the thumb. Its use is to extend the last 
phalanx of the thumb obliquely back- 



ExTF.xson SF.crvDi inteh?todii indicis 
rnoiM.n s Set Indicator. 

Extetbob TAiisi mixo». See Planta- 
ris. 

Extensor tarsi sura lis. See Gastroc- 
nemius iatermts. 

ExTK.NSOR TERTII INTERNODH MINI- 
MI digit i See Jibduclor minimi digiti 
mantis. 

Extensor tf.rtii internodii indicis. 
See Prior indicts. 

Externus mallei. See Laxator tijvi- 
pani. 

EXTIRPATION. (From extirpo, to 
eradicate.) Extivpatio. The complete re- 
moval or destruction of any part, either 
by cutting instruments, or the action of 
caustics. 

EXTRACTION. (From extraho, to 
draw out.) Ex tr actio. The taking extra- 
neous substances out of the body. Thus 
bullets and splinters :;re said to be extract- 
erf from wounds ; stones from the urethra, 
or bladder. 

Surgeons also sometimes apply the term 
extraction to the removal of tumours out of 
cavities, as, for instance, to the taking of 
cartilaginous tumours out of the joints. 
Tlk-v seldom speak of extracting any dis- 
eased original part of the body ; though 
they do so in one example, viz. the cata- 
ract. 

EXTRACT. (Ex'ractum; from extra- 
ho, to draw out.) The generic term ex- 
tract is used pharmaceutically, in an ex- 
tensive sense, and includes all those pre- 
parations from vegetables which are sepa- 
rable by the agency of various liquids, and 
afterwards obtained from such solutions, in 
a s did state, by evaporation ol the men- 
struum. It also includes those substances 
which are hi Id in solution by the natural 
il fresh plants, as well as those to 
which some menstruum is added at the 
tune of preparation]. Now, such soluble 
1 are various, and mostly compli- 
cated ; so that chymical accuracy is not to 
be looked for in the application of the 
term. Chymists, however, have affixed 
this lume to one peculiar modification of 
vegetable matter, which has been called 
extractive, or extract, or extractive prin- 
ciple ; and, as this forms one constituent 
part of common extracts, and possesses 
certain characters, it will be proper to 
mention such of them as may influence its 
pharmaceutical relations. The extractive 
principle has a strong taste, differing in 
different plants : it is soluble in water, and 
its solution speedily runs into a state of 
putrefaction, by which it is destroyed. Re- 
peated evaporations and solutions render 
it al last insoluble, in consequence of its 
combination with oxygen from the atmos- 
phere. It is soluble in alkohol, but inso- 
luble in ether. It unites with alunine, and 
if boiled with neutral salts thereof, prqci- 
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pitates them. It precipitates with strong 
acids and with the oxyds from solutions of 
most metallic salts, especially muriate of 
tin. It readily unites with alkalies, and 
forms compounds with them, which are so- 
luble in water. No part, howeverj of this 
subject has been hitherto sufficiently ex- 
amined. 

In the preparation of all the extrac's, 
the London Pharmac ipeeij requires that 
the water be evap-nateU as speedily as 
possible, in a broad, shallow dish, by 
means of a water -bath, until 'hey have 
acquired a conscience proper for making 
pills ; and, towards the end of the in- 
spissation, that they should be constantly 
stirred with a wooden rod. These general 
ruies require minute and accurate atten- 
tion, more particularly in the immediate 
evaporation of the solution, whether pre- 
pared by expression or decoction, in the 
manner as well as the degree of beat by 
which it is performed, and the promotion of 
it by changing the surface by constant stir- 
ring, when the liquor begins to thicken, and 
even by directing a strong current of air 
over its surface, if it can conveniently be 
done It is impossible to regulate the tem- 
perature over a naked fire, or if it be used, 
to prevent the extract from burning; the 
use of a water-bath is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary, and not to be di-pensed with, 
and the beauty and precision of extracts 
so prepared, will demonstrate their supe- 
riority. 

EXTRACTIVE. See Extract. 

Extractum acoxiti. Extract of aconites 
"Take of aconite leaves, fresh, a pound ; 
bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling on 
a little water; then press out the juice, and, 
without any separation of the sediment, eva- 
porate it to a proper consistence." The 
dose is from one grain to five grains. For 
its virtues, see Jlconitum. 

Extractum aloks. Extract of aloes. 
"Take of extract of spike aloe, powdered, 
half a pound; boiling water, four pins." 
Macerate for three days in a gentle heat, 
then strain the solution, and set it by, that 
the dregs may subside. Pour (iff the clear 
solution, and evaporate it to a proper con- 
sistence. The dose, from v to xv grs. See 
Aloes. 

Extractum asthemidis. Extract of cha- 
momile, formerly called extractum chamce- 
meli. " Take of chamomile flowers, dried, 
a pound. Water, a gallon." Boil down to 
four pints, and strain the solution while it is 
hot, then evaporate it to a proper consist- 
ence. The dose is x grs to a scruple. For 
its virtues, see Chamcemelum. 

Extractum belladonnjb. Extract of 
belladonna. " T: ke of deadly night-shade 
leaves, fresh, a pound." Bruise them in a 
stone mortar, sprinkling on a little water : 
then press out the juice, and without any 
previous separation of the sediment, evapo- 
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rate it to a proper consistence. The dose 
is noni one to live grains. For its virtues, 
see Bella ionna. 

Extractum cinchobtje hesixosvm, Ke- 
sinou? extract of bark. "Take of lance- 
leaved cinchona bark, a pound ; rectified 
spirit, four pints." Macerate for four dayg, 
and strain. Distil ihe tincture in the heat of 
a water-bath, until the extract has acquires 
a proper consistence. This is considered 
by many as much more grateful to the sto- 
mach, and, at the same time, producing all 
the effects of bark in substance, and, by the 
distillation of it, is intend- d that the spirit 
which passes over shall be collected and 
preserved. 1 he dose is from ten grains to 
half a drachm. See Cinchona. 

Extractum (:olocvsth t uis. Extract of 
colocynth. "Take of colocjntli pulp, a 
pound ; water, a gallon." Bod down to four 
pints, and strain the solution while it is hot, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
The dose is from five to thirty grains. For 
its virtues, see Colo cynt his, 

Extractum colocynthjms composituji. 
Compound extract of colocynth. " Take of 
colocynth pulp, sliced, six drachms; ex- 
tract of spike aloe, powdered, an ounce and 
half; scammony gum-resin powdered, halt 
an ounce ; cardamom-seeds powdered, a 
drachm; hard soap, three drachms ; boiling 
water, two pints." Macerate the colocynth 
pulp in the water, for four days, in a gentle 
heat ; strain the solution, and add to it the 
aloe, scammony, and soap ; then, by means 
of a water-bath, evaporate it to a proper 
consistence, constantly stirring, and about 
the end of the inspissation, mix In the car- 
damom-seeds. The dose, from five to thir- 
ty grains. 

Extractum conii. Extract of hemlock, 
formerly called succus cicutse spissatns. 
" Take of fresh hemlock, a pound." Brni-c 
it in a stone mortar, sprinkling on a little 
water; then press out the juice, and, with- 
out any separation of the sediment, evapo- 
rate it o a proper consistence. The dose 
from five grains to a scruple. 

Extractum elaterh. Extract of ela- 
terium. "Cut the ripe, wild cucumbers 
into slices, and pass the juice, very gently 
expressed, through a very fine hair sieve, 
into a glass vessel ; then set it by for some 
hours, until the thicker part has subsided. 
Pour off, and throw away the thinner part, 
which swims at the top. Dry the thicker 
part which remains in a gentle heat." The 
dose from half a grain to three grains. For 
its virtues, see Cucmis agrestis. 

Extractum gentians. Extract of gen- 
tian. " T„ke of gentian root, sliced, a 
pound ; boiling water, a gallon." Macerate 
for twenty four hours, then boil down to 
four pints : strain the hot liquor, and eva- 
porate it to a prop r con-istence. Dose, 
from ten to thirty i^rainr.. See Gentiana. 

Extractum ulicirrhiz/e. Extract of 
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liquorice. "Take of liquorice- root, sliced, 
;i pound ; water, boiling 1 , a (gallon." Mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours, then boil down 
to Four pints ; strain the hot liquor, and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence. Dose, 
from one drachm to half an ounce. See 
Gtycyrrhizd. 

EXTIIACTLM HyKMATOXYLI. FdttniCt (if 

logwood, formerly called extractum ligni 
campf-t:h< usis. " Take of logwood, pow- 
dered, a pound j water, boiling, a gallon." 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to tour pints ; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
Dose, from ten grains to half a drachm. 
For its virtues, see lA^num campechense. 

BxtbacttuI mi mi 1.1. Kxtract of hops. 
" Take of hops, halt a pound; water, boil- 
ing, a gallon." Boil down to four pints; 
(train the hot liquor, and evaporate it to a 
proper consistence. Tins extract is said to 
produce a tonic and sedative power com- 
bined. The dose is from five grains to one 
scruple See Lupu/us. 

Bxtbactum hyoscyami. Extract of hen- 
bane. " Take of tresh henbane leaves, a 
pound." Bruise them in a stone mortar, 
sprinkling on a little water; then press out 
the juice, and, without separating the fzc- 
culencies, evaporate it to a proper consis- 
tence. Dose, from five to thirty grains. 
For its virtues, see fffpsciamua. 

Kx i kactuh jalaps. Extract of ja- 
lap. " Take of jalap-root, powdered, a 
pound ; rectified spirit, four pints ; water, 
ten pints " Macerate the jalap-root in the 
spirit tor four days, and pour off the tinc- 
ture ; boil the remaining 1 - powder in watr-r, 
until it be reduced to two pints ; then strain 
the tincture and decoction separately, and 
let the former be distilled and the latter 
evaporated, until each begins to grow thick. 
Lastly, mix the extract with the resin, and 
reduce it to a proper consistence. Let this 
extract be kept in a soft state, fit for form- 
ing pills, and in a hard one, so that it may 
be reduced to powder. The dose, from ten 
to twenty grains. For its virtues, see Ja- 
liipium 

Kxthactim opii. Extract of opium, 
formerly called extractum thebaicum. 
Opium colatum. " Take of opium, sliced, 
half a pound; water, three pints." Four a 
small quantity of the water upon the opium, 
and macerate it for twelve hours, that it 
in i) become sott; then, adding the re- 
maining water gradually, rub them together 
until the mixture he complete. Set it by, 
that tin t.i i ulenries may subside ; then 
stra n the liquor, and evaporate it to a pro- 
per consistence Dose, from half a gram 
to Cue grains. 

Kxthaitim l'Ai'vvK.His. Extract of 
white poppy. " fake of white poppv cap- 
sules, bruised, a pound ; water, boiling, a 
gallon " Macerate for twenty-four hours, 
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then boil down to four pints ; strain the 
hot liquor, and evaporate it to a proper 
consistence. Six grams are about equiva- 
lent to one of opium. Dose, from half a 
grain to five grains. For its virtues, see 
Papaver album. 

Extractum rhki. Extract of rhubarb. 
"Take of rhubarb root, powdered, a pound ; 
proof spirit, a pint; water, seven pints." 
Macerate for four days in a gentle heat, 
then strain, and set it by, that 'he faeculen- 
cies may subside. Four off the clear liquor, 
and evaporate to a proper consistence. This 
extract possesses Uie purgative properties 
of the root, and the fibrous and earthy 
parts are separated ; it is, therefore a use- 
ful basis for pills, as well as given separate- 
ly. Dose, horn ten to thirty grains. See 
lihuburbarum. 

Extk actum sarsaparilue. Extract of 
sarsapariila. "Take of sarsaparilla-root, 
sliced, a pound ; water, boding, a gallon." 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil 
down to four pints ; strain the hot liquor, 
and evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
In practice this is much used, to render 
the common decoction of the same root 
stronger and more efficacious. Dose, from 
ten grains to a drachm. For its virtues, see 
Sarsapariila. 

Extractum satcrnt. See Liquor acceta- 
tis plumbi. 

Extractum taraxaci, Ti ke of dandelion 
root, tresh and bruised, a pound ; water, 
boiling, a gallon. Macerate for twenty-four 
hours ; boil down to four pints, and strain 
the hot liquor through a woollen cloth ; 
then evaporate it to a proper consistence. 
Dose, from ten grains to a drachm. For its 
virtues, see Taraxacum. 

EXTK A > ASATION. (From extra, with, 
out, and van, a vessel ) Kxtravasatio. A 
term applied by surgeons to Minds, which 
are out of then 1 proper vessels or recep- 
tacles. Thus, when blood is effused on the 
surface, or in the ventricles of the^brain, it 
is said that there is an extravasation. When 
blood is poured bom the vessels into the 
cavity of the peritoneum, in wounds of the 
abdomen, surgeons call i his accident extra- 
vamtimi. The urine is also said to berxira- 
va sated, when, in consequence of a wound, 
or of sU>ui>-l intr, or ulceration, it makes its 
way into the cellular substance, or among- 
the abdominal viscera. When the bile 
spreads among I he convolutions of the 
bowels, in wounds of t lie gall bladder, it is 
;dso a spt cies of extravasation. 

EYE. Ocuh's. Tbe parts which consti- 
tute the eye are divided into external and 
internal. The external parts are — 1. The 
eyebrows, <M" supem'h'a, which form aiches 
of hair above the orbit, at the lower part of 
the forehead. Their use is to prevent the 
sweat falling- into the eves, and tor mode 
rating the light above 
R - ■ 
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2. The eyelashes, ov cilia, are the short 
liairs diat grow on the margin of the eye- 
lids; they keep externa) bodies out of the 
eyes, and moderate the influx of tight, 

3. The eyelids, or palpebra, of which, one 
is superior or upper, and the other inferior 
or under ; where they join outwardly, it is 
called the external canthus ; inwardly, to- 
wards the nose, the internal canthus ; they 
cover and defend the eyes. 

The margin of the eyelids, which is car- 
tilaginous, is called tarsus. 

In the tarsus, and internal surface of the 
eyelids, small glands are situated, called 
giandulx Meibomianae, because Meibomius 
discovered them ; they secrete the oily mu- 
cilaginous fluid, which prevents the attri- 
tion of the eyes and eyelids, and facilitates 
their motions. 

4. The lachrymal glands, or glandulae 
lachrymales, which are placed in the exter- 
nal canthus, or corner of the eyes, in a little 
fovea of the os frontis. 

From these glands six or more canals 
issue, which are called lachrymal ducts, or 
ductus lachrymales, and they open in tiie in- 
ternal superficies of the upper eyelids. 

5. The lachrymal caruncle, or caruncida 
lachrymalis, whicli is situated in the internal 
angle, or canthus of tlie eyelids. 

6. Puncta lachrymalia, are two callous 
orifices or openings, which open in the in- 
ternal angle of the tarsus of the eyelids ; 
the one in the superior, the other in the in- 
ferior eyelid. 

7. Tlie lachrymal ducts, or canales lach- 
rymales, are two small canals, winch pro- 
ceed from the lachrymal points into the 
lachrymal sac. 

8. The lachrymal sac, or saccus lachrymu- 
lis, is a membranous sac, which is situated 
in the internal canthus of the eye. 

9. The nasal duct, or ductus nasulis, is a 
membranous canal, which goes from the 
inferior part of the lachrymal sac through 
the bony canal below, and a little behind, 
into the cavity of the nose, and opens 
under the inferior spongy bone into the 
nostrils. 

10. The conjunctive membrane, or mem- 
brana conjunctiva, which, from its white 
colour, is called albugiuea, or white -of tlie 
eye, is a membrane which lines the internal 
superficies of the eyelids, and covers the 
whole fore-part of the globe of the eye ; it 
is very vascular, as may be seen in inflam- 

• malions. 

The bulb or globe of tlie eye is composed 
of eight membranes, or coverings, two 
chambers, or camera, and three humours, 
improperly so called. 

The membranes of the globe of the eye 
are, four in the hinder or posterior pa>t of 
the bulb, or globe, viz. sclerotica, choroidea, 
retina, and hyaloidea, or arachnoidea ; four 
in the fore or anterior part of the bulb, viz. 



cornea transput ens, iris, uvea, and capsule of 
the crystalline lens. 

The membrana sclerotica, or the sclerotii 
or horny membrane, which is the ouier- 
most, begins from the opvic nerve, forms 
the spherical or globular cavity, and termi- 
nates in the circular margin of the trans- 
parent cornea. 

The membrana choroidea, or choroides, \> 
the middle tunic of the bulb, of a black, 
colour, beginning from the optic nerve, and 
covering the internal superficies of the scle- 
rotica, to the margin of the transparent cor- 
nea. In this place it secedes from the tor- 
nea, and deflects transversely and inwardlj , 
and in the middle forms a round perforated 
foramen. This circular membrane of the 
choroidea in tlie anterior surface is called 
iris, in the posterior superficies, uvea. 

The round opening in ihe centre is called 
the pupil, or pupi/lu. This foramen, or 
round opening, can be dilated, or contract- 
ed, by the moving powers of almost invisi- 
ble muscular fibres. 

The membruna retina, is the innermost 
tunic, of a white colour, and similar to mu- 
cus, being an expansion of the optic nerve, 
chiefly composed of its medullary part. It 
covers the inward superficies of the cho- 
roides, to the margin of tlie chrystalline 
lens, and there terminates. 

The chambers, or camera, of the eye9 
are : 

1. Camera anterior, or fore-chamber : is 
an open spare, which is formed anteriorly, 
by 'lie hollow superficies of the cornea trim- 
spirens, and posteriorly, by the superficies 
of he iris. 

2. Camera posterior, is that small space 
which remains anteriorly from the tunica 
uvea, and prpilla, or pupil ; posteriorly 
from the anterior superficies of the chrys- 
talline lens. 

Both these chambers ate filled with aque- 
ous humour. The humours of the eye, as 
they are called, are m number three : 

1. The aqueous humour, which fills both 
chambers. 

2. The chrystalline lens, or humour, is a 
pellucid bud;,, about the size of a lentil, 
whicli is included in an exceeding tine 
membrane, or capsula, and lodged in a 
concave fovea of the vitreous humour. 

o. Tlie vitreous humour is a pellucid, beau- 
tifully transparent substance, which fills 
the whole bulb of the eye behind, the chrys- 
talline lens. Its external superficies is sur- 
rounded with a mobt peilucid membrane, 
which is called membrana hyaloidea, or 
arachnoidea. In the anterior part is a fovea, 
or bed, for the chrystalline lens, in which 
the lens is seated. 

The connection of the bulb is made an- 
terior. ,, by means of the conjunctive 
mem bran;, with the inner surface of the 
eyelids, or palpebrx ; posteriori) , by the 
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adhesion of six muscles of (he bulb and op- 
tic nerve, with the orbit. 

The optic nerve, or nermts opticus, per. 

Rtf&tei the sclerotica and choroides, and 

then consitutes the retina, by spreading 

on the whole posterior superficies of 

the internal globe of the eye. 

The muscles by which the eye ; s moved 
in 'be orbit, are six ; much adeps surrounds 
thi m, and fills up the caviiies in which the 
eyes are s< ated. The arteries are the in- 
ternal orbital, the central, anil the ciliary 
arteries. The veins emp'y themselves into 
the external jugulars. The nerves are the 
optic, and branches from the third, fourth, 
fihh, and sixth pair. 

The use of the eye is to form the organ 
of vision. 



Externally, the globe of the eye and the 
transparent cornea, are moistened with a 
most limpid fluid, called lachrym.e, or 
tears; the same pellucid subtile fluid ex- 
actly fids all the pores of the transparent 
cornea ; for, deprived of this fluid, and be- 
ing exposed to the air, that coat of the eye 
becomes dry, shrivelled, and cloudy, im- 
peding the rays of light. 

Eye bright. See Euphrasia. 

Eye-brow. SupercMum A layer of 
short hair, which I'es thick upon the low 
part of the frontol bone, or the superior 
prominent part of the orbit. 

Eye-lid. Pa.lpe.bra. The semi-lunar 
moveable production of 'he -kin which co- 
vers the eye when shut. It is distinguished 
into upper and under eye-lid. 
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r . or ft. In a prescription these letters 
are abbreviations of fiat, or fiant, let it 
or them be made ; thus /. bolus, let the 
substance or substances prescribed be made 
into a bolus. 

Faba. See Bean. 

Faba crass a. Telephiiim. Fabaria 
cra&mtla. Jtnacampseros. The plant which 
bears these names in various pharmacopoeias, 
is fheorphine, Scdtnn telephium of Linnxus : 
—foliis planiusculis serratis, corymbo foliose, 
caule erecto. It was formerly ranked as an 
antiphlogistic, bui now forgotten. 

Faba £syptiaca. Qyamos JEgyptia- 
ciis. Nymphtea Indira. The pontic, or 
Egyptian: bean. The fruit of the nym- 
ph.ua nelumbo of Linnxus, which grows on 
m»rsh\ grounds in Egypt, and some of the 
neighbouring countries. It is eaten either 
raw or boiled, and is a tonic and astrin- 
gent 

Faba FF.BniFur.A. See Faba Tndica. 

F v » \ i mi i e a . Fu ba tancti ignatii FVi- 
A,i fthiifu '< a. The seeds of a gourd-like 
fruit, the produce of the Fgnatia amara of 
is. They are of a roundish figure, 
\. iv irregular and uneven, about the size of 
a middling nutmeg, semi-transparent, and o( 
a hard, horny texture. Th y have a very- 
bitter taste, and no considerable smell. 
|*hej are v. id to be used in the Philippine 
islands in all diseases, acting as a vomit and 
purgative, Infusions are given in the cure 
of intermittentSi &c. 

Faba kajobj The Turkey or garden 
j. n. See Bean. 

Fuiaminom F.quvia fratu. The horse- 
man. It differs no otherwise from the 
garden bean than in l>eing less. 

FvKv racHTTBix. Faba pi chttr im. Fa- 
blong oval, brown, and 



ponderous seed supposed to be t''e pro- 
duce of a Lnunis, brought from the 'irazils. 
Their smell :s like that of musk, between it 
and the scent of sassafras. They are ex- 
hibited as carminatives in flatulent colics, 
diarrhoeas, and dysenteries. 

Faha run(;ATRi.\. See liirinus. 

Faiia ranch hjjjatii. Sea Faba tndica. 

Faba sih.i.a. See Hyoiciamue. 

Fabaria. (From faba, a bean, which it 
resembles.) Orphine. See Faba crassa. 

FACE. The lower and anterior part of 
tiie cranium, or skull. 

FACIAL. Bdonging to the face ; as 
facial nerve, &.c. 

FACIAL XF.UVE. JV<?rw« facialis. 
Portio dura of the auditory nerve. These 
nerves are two in number, and are pro- 
perly the eighth pair : but are commonly 
called ttie seventh, being reckoned with 
the auditory, which is the portio mollis of 
the seventh pair. They arise from the 
fourth ventricle of the brain, pass through 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone 
to the face, where they form the pes an- 
serinus, which supplies the integuments of 
the face and forehead. 

FAC1ES HIPPOCRATICA. That par- 
tie dar disposition of the features which 
immediately pr cedes the str >ke of death 
is so called, because it has been so admi- 
rably described bj Hippocrates. 

Pactes Rubra. See Gutta rosacea. 

FACTITIOUS. A term applied to any 
thing which is made by art, in opposition 
to that which is native, or found already 
made in nature. 

FACULTY. Fncultas. The power or 
ah lit} by which ir,v action is performed. 

FjECES. Mr plural of fax. The al- 
vine excretions. 
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FyECULA. (Diminutive of fxx.) A 
substance obtained by bruising' or grinding 
certain vegetables in water. It is that 
part which, after a lutie, falls to the bottom. 
The facula of plants appears to be only a 
slight alteration of mucilage, tor it differs 
from mucilage in no other respect than be- 
ing insoluble in cold water, in which it falls 
with wonderful quickness. There are few 
plants which do not contain txcula ; but 
the seeds of gramineous and leguminous ve- 
getables, and all tuberose toots contain it 
most plentifully. • 

VALK. The alvine excretions are called 
faces. 

FAGARA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Tetrandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Fakaha major. (From fagtn, the 
beech, which it resembles ) Custafta 1m- 
zonis. Cvbe/r/s. Fagnra pleroln of Lin- 
naeus. A phint found in the Philippine 
islands. The berries are aromaiic, and, 
according to Avicenna, heating, drying, 
good tor cold, weak stomachs, and astrin- 
gent to the bowels. 

Fagara octandra. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords tacamaha- 
ca. See Tacamahaca. 

Fagoituum.. (Front q><tyos, the beech, 
and migoc, wher.t ; because its seeds were 
supposed to resemble the mast, i. e. fruit of 
beech.) See Polygonum fagopyrum. 

Fagotiuticum, See Polygonum fagopy- 
rum. 

FAGUS. (From <pa.yu, to eat ; its nut 
being one of the first fruits used by man.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Monacia. Order, 
Polyandric. 

2. The pharmacop&ial name of what is 
also called Oxya, Halanda, Valanida. The 
beech-tree. The frn it and interior bark of 
this tree, Fagvs sylvatica ; foliis ovatis, ob- 
solete serratis, of Lmiutiis, are occasionally 
used medicinally, the former in ob tinate 
bead-achs, and the latter in the cure of hec- 
tic (ever. The oil expressed from beech- 
nuts is supposed to destroy worms; a child 
may take two drachms of it night and morn- 
ing ; an adult, an ounce. The poor people 
in Silesia use this oil instead of butter. 

Vagus castanka. The sj stematic name 
of the chesnut-tree. See Vastanea, 

Fagis stlvatica. The systematic 
name of the beech-tree. See Fugus. 

Fainting. See Syncope. 

Fairburn water. A sulphureous wa- 
ter in the county of Ross, in the north of 
England. 

FALCIFORM PROCESS. (Falcijormis ,- 
from falx, a scythe, and forma, resem- 
blance.) The falx. A process of the duia 
mater, that arises from the grista galli, se- 
parates the hemispheres of the brain, and 
terminates in the tentorium. 
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Faldella. Contorted lint, used for com- 
presses. 

Fa/lincr mcknesi. See Epilepsia. 
Fallopian tube. See Tuba Fallopiana. 

Fallopian ligament. See Poupart's liga- 
ment. 

FALX. See Falciform process. 

Fames canina. See Bulimia. 

Famigeratissimum emplastrim. (From 
famigeratus, renowned ; from Jama, tame, 
and gero, to bear ; so named from its ex- 
cellence.) A plaster used in intermittent 
fevers, made of aromatic, irritating sub- 
stances, and applied to the wrists. 

FARFARA. (From farfarus, the white 
poplar; so called because its leaves resem- 
ble those of the white poplar.) See Tussi- 
lagn. 

FARINA. (From far, corn, of which it 
is made.) Meal, or flour. A term given to 
the pulverulent and glutinous part of wheat, 
and other seeds, which is obtained by 
grinding and sifting It is highly nutritious, 
and consists of gluten, starch, and muci- 
lage. See Wheat. 

FAH1NACEA. (From farina, flour.) 
This term includes all those substances em- 
ployed as aliment, called cerealia, legu- 
mina, and nuces oleoss. 

FARINACEOUS. A term given to all 
articles of food which contain farina. See 
Farina. 

Farinarium. See Alica. 

Farreus. (From far, corn.) Scurfy. 
An epithet of urine, where it deposits a 
branny sediment. 

FASCIA. (From fascis, a bundle-, be- 
cause, by means of a band, materials are 
collected into a bundle.) Ligatio. Li- 
gat'ura. AUigatura. A bandage, fillet, 
or roller. 

2. The aponeurotic expansions of mus- 
cles, which bind parts together, are termed 
fascia. 

FASCIA LATA. A thick and strong 
tendinous expansion, sent off from the hack, 
and from the tendons ot the glutei and ad- 
jacent muscles, to surround the muscles of 
the thigh, h is the thickest on the outside 
of the thigh and leg, but towards the in- 
side of both becomes gradually thinner. A 
little below the trochanter major, it is firm- 
lv fixed to the linea aspera ; and, far- 
ther down, to that part of the head o< the 
tibia that is next the fibula, where it semis 
off the tendinous expansion along the out- 
side of the leg. It serves to strengthen the 
action of the muscles, by keeping them firm 
in their proper places when in action, 
particularly the tendons that pass over 
the joints where this membrane is thickest. 

Fascialis. (Fascialis, sc. musculus) 
See Tensor vagina: femons. 

Fasciatio. (From fascia, a fillet.) The 
binding up any diseased or wounded pari, 
with bandages. 
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FASCICULUS. (From/««cw, a bundle.) 
A handful. 

FAT. Adept. A concrete oily matter 
contained in the cellular membrane of ani- 
mals, of a white or yellowish colour, widi 
little or no smell, nor taste. It differs in 
all animals in solidity, colour taste, &c. 
and likewise in the same animal at different 
ages. In infancy it is white, insipid, and 
not very solid; in the adult it is linn and 
yellowish, and in animals of an advanced 
a^e, its colour is deeper, its consistence va- 
i ions, and its taste in general stronger. Fat 
meat is nourishing to those that have 
Btfong digestive powers. It is used exter- 
nally, as a softening remedy, and enters 
into the composition of ointments and plas- 
ters,. 

Fatcitas. (From fatutis, silly.) Fool- 
ishness. A sjnonim of Amentia. 

FAUCES. (Faux, pi. fauces.) Isth- 
mian. Amphibranchia. A cavity behind 
the tongue, palatine arch, uvula, and ton- 
sils : from which the pharynx and larynx 
proceed. 

Faufel. Terra japonica, or catechu. 

Favago australis. (prom favus, u ho- 
ney-comb, from its resemblance to a honey - 
comb.) A species of bastard sponge. 

Favus. A honey-comb. A species of 
achor, or foul ulcer. 

FERRIES. An order in the class py- 
rexia of Cullen, characterized by the pre- 
sence of pyrexia, without primary or local 
affection. 

FEBRICULA. (Dim. offebris, a fever.) 
A term employed to express a slight degree 
of symptomatic fever. 

Fkbrikuga. (From febrem fugure, to 
drive away a fever.) The plant fever-few ; 
lesser centaury. 

FEBRIFUGE. (Fefaifuga, from febris, 
a fever, and fugo, to drive away.) A medi- 
cine that possesses the property of abating 
the violence of any fever. 

Febrifdoum CRjfcxii. Regulus of anti- 
mony. 

Fehhihuim oleum. Febribuge oil. 
Phe flowers of antimony, made with sal- 
ammoniac and antimony sublimed togeth- 
er, and exposed to the air, when they de- 
liqnesce. 

Fxbbifugcs i'ulvis. Febrifuge pow- 
der. The Germans give this name to the 
pulvis stypticus Helvetii. In England, a 
mixture of oculi cancrorum and emetic 
tartar, in the proportions of half a drachm 
and two grains, has obtained the same 
name i in fevers it is given in doses of gr. 
iii ti iv. 

Fkhhhii.is sax. Regenerated marine 
salt. 

FSBBIFCGUS si'illITls IioVIM Clvt- 
rcis. Mr (Mutton's febrifuge spirit. An 
imperfect ether, which is sometimes (riven 
diluted in watery as a common drink in fe- 
ven 



FEBR1S. A fever. A disease charac- 
terised by an increase of heat, an accelerated 
pulse, a foul tongue and an impaired state 
of the functions of the body. 

Febris alba. See Cldorosis. 

Febius amphimeiiina. A quotidian, or 
remittent fever. 

Febris axoixosa. The scarlatina angi- 
nosa. 

Febbis aphthosa. An apthose fever. 

Febhis aiwens. A burning inflamma- 
tory fever. 

Febhis assohes. A tertian fever, with 
extreme restlessness 

Febbis autumnai is. An autumnal or 
bilious (ever. 

Febbis bullosa. The pemphigus, or 
vesicular fever- 

Febhis cacatoria. An intermittent, with 
diarrhoea. 

Febhis cabcebum. The prison fever. 

Febbis catarrhalis. The catarrhal fe- 
ver. 

Febbis choleiuca. A fever with diar- 
rhoea. 

Febbis continua. A continued fever. 
A division of the order febres, in the class 
pyrexia of Cullen. Continued fevers have 
no intermission, but exacerbations come on 
twice in one day. The genera of continued 
fever are: 1. Synocha, or inflammatory fe- 
ver, known by Increased heat ; pulse fre- 
quent, strong, and hard ; urine high colour- 
ed ; senses not much impaired. See Syno- 
cha. 2. Typhus, or putrid-lending fever, 
which is contagious, and is characterized 
by moderate heat ; quick, weak, and small 
pulse ; senses much impaired, and great 
prostration of strength. Typhus has four 
varieties, viz. 1. Typhus petechialis, typhus 
with petechia; : 2. Typhus mitior, the ner- 
vous fever; 2. Typhus gravior, the putrid 
fever : 4. 'Typhus icterodes, the yellow fever. 
See Typhus. 

Febris ei.odes. A fever with continual 
and [irofi.se sweating. 

Febbis epiala. A fever with a continual 
sense of cold. 

Febhis lhysipelatosa. See Erysipe- 
las. 

Febbis exanthematica. Fever with 
eruptions. 

Febbis fiata. The yellow fever. 

FEBRIS HECTICA. A genus of disease 
in the class pyrexia and order febre* of Cul- 
len. It is known by exacerbations at noon, 
but chiefly in the evening, with slight re- 
missions in the morniner, after nocturnal 
sweats ; the urine depositing a surfuraceo- 
lateritious sediment ; appetite good ; thirst 
moderate. Hectic fever is symptomatic 
of chlorosis, scrophula, phthisis, diseased 
viscera, &c. 

Febbis kobbabica. A species of ter- 
tian fever. 

Febbis btdbodbs. A fever with pro 
fuse sweats 
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Febhis inflammatouia. See Synocha. We are not yet acquainted with all the cir- 
Fkbbis castr£>sis. A camp fever, gene- cumstances, which are requisite to render 
nerally.typhus. marsh miasma productive of intermittents ; 

FEBItlS INTERMITTENS. An inter- but it may be presumed that a moist at- 
mittent fever, or ague. A division of the mosphere has a considerable influence in 
ordery"e6res of Cullen, in the class pyrexia- promoting its action. A wateiy poor diet, 
Intermittent fevers are known by cold, great fatigue, long watching, grief, much 
hot, and sweating stages, in succession, anxiety, exposure to cold, lying in damp 
attending each paroxysm, and followed by rooms or beds, wearing damp linen, (he 
an intermission or remission. There are suppression of some long-accustomed eva- 
three genera of intermitting fevers, mid se- cuation, or the recession of eruptions, have 
vera) varieties. been ranked among the exciting causes 

1. Interirditens quotidiana. A quotidian of intermittents ; but it is more reasonable 
ague. The paroxysms return in the morn- to suppose that these circumstances act 
ing, at an interval of about twenty-four only by inducing that state of the body, 
hours. which predisposes to these complaints. By 

2. Intermittens tertiana. A tertian ague, some, it has been imagined that an inter- 
The paroxysms commonly come on at mid- miltent fever may be communicated by 
day, at an interval of aUbut forty-eight contagion ; but this supposition is by no 
hours. means consistent with general observa- 

3. Intermittens quartana. A quartan tion. 

ague. The paroxysms come' on in the af- One peculiarity of this fever is, its great 
ternoon, with an interval of about seventy- susceptibility of a renewal from very slight 
two hours. The tertian ague is most apt to causes, as from the prevalence of an easter- 
prevail in the spring, and the quartan in ly wind, or from the repetition of the origi- 
autumn. nal exciting cause. It would appear like- 

Of the quotidian, tertian, and quartan wise, that a predisposition is left in the ha- 
intermittents, there are several varieties bit, which favours the recurrence of the 
and forms; a.s the double tertian, having a complaint. In this circumstance, intermit- 
paroxysm every day, with the alternate tents differ from most other fevers, as it is 
paroxysms, similar to one another. The well known that, after a continued fevej- has 
double tertian, with two juiroxvsms every once occurred, and been removed, the per- 
other day. The triple tertian, with two son affected is by no means so liab*e to a 
paroxysms on one day, and another on the fresh attack of the disorder, as one in whom 
next. The double quartan, with two pa- it had never taken place, 
roxysms on the first day, none on the se- We have not yet attained a certain know- 
cond and thud, and two again on the ledge of the proximate cause of an inter. 
fourth day. The double quartan, with a mittent fever, but a deranged state of the 
paroxysm on the first day, another on the stomach and prima: viae is that which is 
second, but none on the third. The triple most generally ascribed. 
quartan, with three paroxysms every fourth Each paroxysm of an intermittent fever is 
day. The triple quartan, with a paroxysm divided into three different stages, which 
every day, every fourth paroxysm being are called the cold, the hot. and the sweating 
similar. stages or Jits. 

When these fevers arise in the spring of The cold stage commences with languor, 
the year, they are called vernal ; and when a sense of debility and sluggishness m mo- 
in the autumn, they are known by the tion, frequent yawning and stretching, and 
name of autumnal. Intermittents often an aversion to food. The face and extre- 
prove obstinate, and are of long duration, mities become pale, the features shrink, 
in warm climates : and they not unfrequent- the bulk of erery external part is diminish* 
ly resist every mode of cure, so as to be- ed, and the skin over the whole body ap- 
come very distressing to the patient; and pears constricted, as if cold had been ap- 
by the extreme debility which, they thereby plied to it. At length the. patient feels 
induce, often give rise to other chronic very cold, and universal rigours come on, 
complaints. with pains in the head, back, loins and 

It seems to be pretty generally acknow- joints, nausea, and vomiting of bilious ir.at- 
lefigfed. that marsh miasma, or the effluvia ter; the respiration is small, frequent and 
arising from stagnant water, or marsh anxiou* ; the urine is almost colourless; 
ground, when acted upon by heat, i.-. the sensibility is greatly impaired ; the thoughts 
most frequent exciting cause of this fever, are somewhat confuted j and the pulse is 
In marshes, the putrefaction of both vege- small, frequent, and often irregular. In a 
table and animal matter is always going few instances, drowsiness and stupor have 
forward, it is to be presumed; and hence prevailed in so high degree as to resemble 
it has been generally conjectured, that coma or apoplexy ; but this is by no means 
vegetable and animal putrefaction impart- usual. 

ed a peculiar quality to the watery par- These symptoms abating after a short 
tides of the effluvia arising from thence, time, the second stage commences with 
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kit increase of heat over the whole bod}-, 
redness of the face, dryness of the skin, 
thirst, pain in the head, throbbing in the 
temples, anxicu and restlessness; the re- 
spiration is fuller and more free, but still 
(Sequent ; the tongue is furred, and the 
pttlse has become regular, hard and full. 
If the attack has been very severe, then 
perhaps delirium will arise. 

When these symptoms have continued 
for some time, a moisture breaks out on 
ili' forehead 1 , and by degrees becomes a 
■Weat, and this, at length, extends over 
tlu whole body. As this sweat continues 
to flow, the heat of the body abates, the 
thirst ceases, and most of the functions are 
restore d to their ordinary state. This con- 
stitutes the third stage. 

It must, however, be observed, that in 
different cases these phenomena, and their 
mode of succession, may prevail indifferent 
degrees, that the series of them may be 
more or less complete, and that the several 
stages, in the time they occupy, may be in 
different proportions to one another. 

Such a depression of strength has been 
known to lake place on the attack of an 
intermittent, as to cut oft' the patient at 
once; but an occurrence of this kind is 
Very uncommon. 

Patients are seldom destroyed in inter- 
iniUents from general inflammation, or 
from a fulness of the vessels either of the 
brain or of the thoracic viscera, as happens 
sometimes in a continued fever; but when 
the) continue for any length of time, they 
are apt to induce other complaints, such as 
a loss of appetite, flatulency, scirrlius of 
tin liver, dropsical swellings, and general 
debility, which in the end now anil then 
preve fatal. In warm climates, particular- 
ly, intermittents are very apt to terminate 
in this manner, if not speedily removed; 
and, hi some cases, they degenerate into 
Continued fevers. When the paroxysms 
are of short duration, and leave the in- 
tervals quite free, we may expect a speedy 
recovery ; but when they are long, violent, 
and atttnded with much anxietv and de- 
lirium, the event may be doubtful. lie- 
lapses are very common to this fever at 
the distance even of fi\ e or six months, or 
even a year ; autumnal intermittents are 
more difficult to remove than vernal ones, 
and quartans more so than the other 
types. 

Dissections of those who have died of an 
intermittent, shew a morbid state of many 
of the viscera of the thorax and abdomen'; 
but the liver, and organs concerned in the 
formation of bile, as likewise the onsen- 
tery, are those which are usually most af- 
fected. 

Febris hitka. Milk fever. 

axs i-i > i v A slow fever. 
Pxbrib i.f\ rui labis. A species of 
petechial ft i 



Ferris maligna. The malignant fever. 

Febris miliahis. The miliary fever. 

Fbbris morbillosa. The measles. 

EEBRIS NERVOSA. Febris lenta ner- 
vosa. The nervous fever. A variety of 
typhus mitior of CJullen, but by many con- 
sidered as a distinct disease. It mostly 
begins with loss of appetite, increased heat 
and vertigo ; to which succeed nausea, 
vomiting, great languor, and pain in the 
head, which is variously described, by 
some like cold water pouring over the top, 
by others a sense of weight. The pulse, be- 
fore little increased, now becomes quick, 
feeble, and tremulous; the tongue is cover- 
ed with a white crust, and there is great 
anxiety about the prarcordia. Towards 
the seventh or eighth day, the vertigo is 
increased, and tinnitus arium, cophosis, de- 
lirium, and a dry and tremulous tongue, 
take place. The disease mostly termi- 
nates about the fourteenth or twentieth 
day. 

Febris xosocomicorcm. The fever of 
hospitals. 

Ferris palustris. The marsh fever. 

Febris festilens. The plague. 

Febris petechialis. Fever with purple 
spots. 

Fehris pittrida. See Typhus gravior. 

Ferris scarlati.va. Scarlet fever. 

Febris sudatoria. Sweating fever. 

Febris stnocha. See Synocha. 

Febris typhodes. See Typhus. 

Febris variolosa. A variolous or small- 
pox fever. 

Febris urticaria. Fever with nettle- 
rash. 

Febris vesiculosa. See Erysipelas. 

Fecula. See Facida. 

Fel. See Bite. 

Fel natotlb. See siloes. 

Fel-ivort. So called from its bitter taste 
like bile. See Gentiana. 

Felliculus. The gall-bladder. 

Felliflua passio. A name given to 
cholera morbus. 

Felon. See Paronychia. ' 

Fkmen. (Quasi J'erimen ,■ from fero, to 
bear ; so called because it is the chief sup- 
port of the body.) The thigh. 

Femoralis artehia. A continuation of 
the external iliac along the thigh, from 
Poupart's ligament to the ham. 

Femoris os. See Femur. 

FEMUR, Os femoris. The thigh-bone. 
A long cylindrical bone, situated between 
the pelvis and tibia. Its upper extremity 
affords three considerable processes : these 
are, the head, the trochanter major, and 
trochanter minor. The head, which forms 
about two thirds of a sphere, is turned 
inwards, and is received into the acetabu- 
lum of the os innon inatum, with which it 
is articulated by enarthrosis. It is covered 
by a cartilage, which is t ick in its middle 
part, and thin at its edges, but which is 
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wanting in its lower internal part, where 
a round spongy fossa is observable, to 
which the strong ligament, usually, though 
improperly, called the round one, is attach- 
ed. This ligament is about an inch in 
length, flatfish, and of a triangular shape, 
having its narrow extremity attached to 
the fossa just described, while its broader 
end is fixed obliquely to the rough surface 
near the inner and anterior edge of the 
acetabulum of the os innoniinaium, so that 
it appears shorter internally and anteriorly 
than it does externally and posteriorly. 

The head of the os femoris is supported 
obliquely, with respect to the rest of the 
bone, by a smaller part, called the cei-vex, 
or neck, which, in the generality of subjects, 
is about an inch in length. At its basis 
we observe two oblique ridges, which ex- 
tend from the trochanter m.:jor to the tro- 
chanter minor. Of these ridges, the pos- 
terior one is the most prominent. Around 
this neck is attached the capsular ligament 
of the joint, which likewise adheres to the 
edge of the cotyloid cavity, and is strength- 
ened anteriorly by many strong ligamen- 
tous fibres, which begin from the lower 
and anterior part of the ilium, and, spread- 
ing broader as they descend, adhere to 
the capsular ligament, and are attached 
to the anterior oblique ridge at the bot- 
tom of the neck of the femur. Posteriorly 
and externally, from the basis of the neck 
of the bone, a large unequal protuberance 
stands out, which is the trochanter major. 
The upper edge of this process is sharp 
and pointed posteriorly, but is more obtuse 
anteriorly. A part of it is rough and un- 
equal, for the insertion of the muscles ; the 
rest is smooth, and covered with a thin 
cartilaginous crust, between which and the 
tendon of the gluteus maximus that slides 
over it, a large bursa mucosa is interposed. 
Anteriorly, at the root of this process, and 
immediately below the bottom of the neck, 
is a small process called trochanter minor. 
Its basis is nearly triangular, having its 
two upper angles turned towards the head 
of the femur and the great trochanter, 
while its lower angle is placed towards the 
body of the bone. Its summit is rough 
and rounded. These two processes have 
gotten the name of trochanters, from the 
muscles that are inserted into them being 
the principal instruments of the rotatory 
motion of the thigh. Immediately below 
these two processes the body of the bone 
may be said to begin. It is smooth and 
convex before, but is made hollow behind 
by the action of the muscles. In the mid- 
dle of this posterior concave surface is 
observed a rough ridge, called linea aspera, 
whicli seems to originate from the tro- 
chanters, and extending downwards, divides 
at length into two branches, which termi- 
nate in the tuberosities near the condvles. 



At the upper part of it, blood-vessels 
pass to the internal substance of the 
bone, by a hole that runs obliquely up- 
wards. 

The lower extremity of the os femoris 
is larger than the upper one, and somewhat 
flattened, so as to form two surfaces, of 
which the anterior one is broad and con- 
vex, and the posterior one narrower and 
slightly concave. This end of the bone 
terminates in two large protuberances, 
called condyles, which are united before, so 
as to form a pulley, but are separated be- 
hind by a considerable cavity, in which 
the crural vessels and nerves are placed 
secure from 'he compression to which tliey 
would be otherwise exposed in the action 
of bending the leg. Of these two condyles, 
the external one is the largest; and when 
the bone is separated from the rest of the 
skeleton, and placed perpendicularly Ihe 
internal condyle projects less forwards, and 
descends w arly three-tenths of an inch 
lower than the external one : but in its 
natural situation, the bone is placed ob- 
liquely, so that both condyles are then 
nearly on a level with each other. At the 
side of each condyle, externally, there is 
a tuberosity, the situation of which is simi- 
lar to that of the condyles of the os hu- 
meri. The two branches of the linea aspera 
terminate in these tuberosities, which are 
rough, and serve for attachment of liga- 
ments and muscles. 

Fennel. See Fxniculum. 

Fennel, hog's. See Peucedanum. 

FENESTRA OVAL1S. An oblong or 
eliptical foramen, between the cavity of 
the tympanum and the vestibulum of the 
ear. It is shut by the stapes. 

FENESTRA ROTUNDA. A round fo- 
ramen, leading from the tympanum to the 
cochlea of theear. It is covered by a mem- 
brane in the fresh subject. 

Fenugreek. See Fxnngrecum. 

Ferine. (Ferinus, sc. morbus, savage or 
brutal.) A term occasionally applied to any 
malignant or noxious disease. 

FERMENTATION. Fermentatio. A 
spontaneous commotion in a vegetable 
substance, by which its properties are 
totally changed. There are several cir- 
cumstances required in order that fermen- 
tation may proceed : such are, 1 A certain 
degree of fluidity : thus, dry substances 
do not ferment at all. 2. A certain degree 
of heat. 3. The contract of air. Chvmists, 
after Boerhaave, have distinguished three 
kinds of fermentation : the spirituous, which 
affords ardent spirit ; the acetous, wiiich 
affords vinegar, or acid ; and the putrid 
fermentation, or putrefaction, which pro- 
duces volatile alkali. The conditions ne- 
cessary for spirituous fermentation are, 
1« A saccharine mucilage. 2. A degree 
of fluidity slightly viscid. 3. A degree ot 
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heat between 55 and 65 of Fahrenheit. 
4. A large mass, in which a rapid commo- 
tion may be excited. When these four 
conditions are united, the spirituous fer- 
mentation takes place, and is known by 
the following characteristic phenomena : 
1. An intestine motion takes place. 2. 
The bulk of the mixture then becomes 
augmented. 3. The transparency of the 
fluid is diminished by opake filaments. 4. 
Mi .i is generated. 5. The solid parts mix- 
ed witb the liquor rise and float in con- 
sequence of the di> engagement of elastic 
fluid. 6. A large quantity of carbonic 
acid gas is disengaged by bubbles. All 
these phenomena gradually cease in pro- 
portion as the liquor loses its sweet and 
mild taste, and it becomes brisk, penetrating, 
and capable of producing intoxication. In 
this manner wine, beer, cider, &c. are 
made. Ah bodies which have undergone 
the spirituous fermentation are capable 
of passing on to the acid fermentation; 
but although it is probable that the acid 
fermentation never takes place before the 
t)ody has gone through the spintous fer- 
memation, yet the duration of the first is 
frequently so short and imperceptible, that 
it cannot be ascertained. Besides the 
bodic s which are proper for spirituous fer- 
nuntatton, tins class includes all sorts of 
fecula boiled in water. The conditions re- 
quired tor the acid fermentation are, 1. A 
heat from 20 to 25 degrees of Fahrenheit. 
3. A certain degree of liquidity. 3. The 
presence of atmospheric air. 4. A mode- 
rate quantity of fermentable matter. The 
phenomena which accompany this fermen- 
tati in, are an intestine motion, and a con- 
siderable absorption of air. The transparent 
liquor becomes turbid, but regains its lim- 
pidity when fermentation is over. The 
fermi nt d liquor now consists, in a great 
measure, of a peculiar acid, called the ace- 
U»\> :w.A, or vinegar. Not a vestige of 
spirit remains* it l» ing entirely decom- 
posed ; but the greater die quantity of 
spirit in the hquor, previous to the fer- 
mentation, the greater will be the quantity 
of true vinegar obtained. See also Putre- 
faction 

FEltMENTUM. (Qttusi fervimen/um 
from 

Filix. 

/■'eiii.ffii, r Ja-nii'ui. 

I'luiaiiivri k. An instrument made of 
iron. 

Fiuiti euinosAs Carbonate of iron; 
formerly called chatybi* rubigo pnepfxrata 
and ferri ruhigo. " Take of sulphate of 
iron, eight ounces ; subcarbonate of s da, 
ten ounces ; boiling water, a gallon." D.s- 
solve the sulphate of iron and subcarbo- 
nate of soda separately, each in four pints 
of water; then mix the solutions together 
and set it l>\, that the precipitated pouch r 
.do ; thou, having poured oH' the 



supernatant liquor, wash the carbonate of 
iron with hot n ater, and dry it upon bibu- 
lous paper in a gentle heat. It possesses 
corroborant and stimulating properties, and 
is exhibited with success in leucorrhsea, 
ataxia, asthenia, chlorosis, dyspepsia, ra- 
chites, &c. &c. Dose from two to ten 
grains. 

Ferri limatura puiuficata. Purified 
steel filings. The-e possess ton.c, astrin- 
gent, and deobstruent virtues, and arc cal- 
culated to relieve chlorosis and other dis- 
eases in which steel is indicated, where 
crudity in the prims viae abounds. 

F'ehri rubigo. See Ferri carbonas. 

Ferhi si'Ri'AiiBONA-.. S?e Fori cur bonas. 

Ferri sulphas. Sulphate i iion; for- 
merly called sal martia, viviolum mortis, 
"vitriohim ferri, and lately ferrum vitrinlatwn. 
Green vitriol. •' Take of iron, sulphuric 
acid, of each by weight, eight ounces ; 
water, tour pints." .Mix together the sul- 
phuric acid and water in a glass vessel, 
and add thereto the iron; then after the 
effervescence has ceased, filter the solution 
through paper, and evaporate it until chrys- 
tals form as it cools. Having poured away 
the water, dry these upon bibulous paper. 
This is an excellent preparation of iron, 
and is exhibited, in many diseases, as a 
styptic, tonic, astringent and anthelmintic. 
Dose from one grain to five grains. 

Ferrum ammoniatom. Ammoniated 
iron ; formerly known by the name of flores 
martiates ; flores sails ammoniaci martiales ; 
ens martis ,• ens veneris Boylei : sal mortis 
muiiaticum stiblimatum, and lately by the 
tide of ferrum ammoniacale. " Take of 
carbonate of iron, muriate of ammonia, of 
each a pound." Mix them intimately, and 
sublime by immediate exposure to a strong 
fire : lastly, reduce the sublimed ammonia- 
cal iron to powder. This preparation is 
astringent and deobstruent, in doses from 
3 to 15 grs- or more in the form of bolus 
or pills, prepared with some gum. It is 
exhibited in most cases of debility, in 
cHflorosis, asthenia menorrhagia, intermit- 
tent levers, &c. This or some other strong 
preparation of iron, as the Tinct. fern mu- 
riatis, Mr Cline is wont to recommend in 
scirrhous affections of the breast. 

Ferrum tartaiuzatum. Tartarizcd 
iron. A tartrate of potash and iron ; for- 
merly calL d tartarus chalybeatus ; mars solu- 
bilis ; ferrum potabile. " Take of iron, a 
pound ; supertartrate of potash, powdered, 
two pounds ; water, a pint." Rub them to- 
gether, and expose them to the air in a 
broad glass vessel for eight days, then dry 
the residue in a sand bath, and reduce it 
to a very fine powder. Add to this pow- 
der a pint more water, and expose it for 
eight days longer, then dry it, and reduce 
it to a very fine powder. Its virtues arc 
astringent and tonic, and it forms in solu- 
tion an excellent tonic fomentation to con- 
Tt' 
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tusions, lacerations; distortions, &fc. Dose the attachment of the interosseous lig*a- 

ironi ten grains 10 half a drachm. ment, which, in its structure and uses, re- 

Fi us*. The measles. semhles that of the fore-arm, and, like that, 

f FERULA. The name of a genus of plants is a little interrupted above and below. 

in tl,e Liniiaeun system. Class, Pentandria. The three surfaces of the bone are variously 

Order, Dig-yniu. impressed by different muscles. About the 

Feucla Africans galbanifura. The middle of the posterior surface is observed 

galbaimm plant. a passage for the medullary vessels, slanting 

Ferula assaf.etida. The systematic downwards. The lower end of the fibula 

name of the assafaetida plant. See Jissa- is formed into a spongy, oblong head, ex- 

fxtida. ternally rough and convex, internally 

Ferula minor. Allheal of Esculapius ; smooth, and covered with a thin cartilage, 

this plant is said to be detergent. where it is received by the external tnan- 

Ferulacca. The ferula galbanifera. gular depression at the lower end of the 

Fever. See Febris. tibia. This articulation, which resembles 

Feverfew See Matricaria. tha; of its upper extremity, is furnished 

Fiber. (From fiber, exireme, because with a capsular ligament, and" farther 

it resides in the extremities of lakes and strengthened by ligamentous fibres, which 

rivers.) The beaver. The female beaver, are stronger and more considerable than 

Castor fiber of Lmnscus, it has two excre- those before described. The) extend 

tor) touicles near the anus, filled with an from the tibia to the fibula, in an obl.que 

unctuous substance called castor. See direction, and are more easily discernible 

Castoreum. before than behind. Below this the fibula 

FIBRE. Fibra. An anatomical term is lengthened out, so as to form a consi- 

for a very simple filament composed of derable process, called malleolus exlernus, 

earthy particles connected together by or the outer ankle. It is smooth, and co- 

an intermediate gluten. It is owing to the vered with cartilage on the inside, where 

different arrange ments of the fibres that it is contiguous to the astragalus, or first 

the cellular structure, membranes, mus- bone of the foot. At the lower and inner 

cles, vessels, nerves, and, in short, every part ot this process there is a spongy ca- 

part of the body, except the fluids, are vity, filled with fat ; and a little be)ond 

formed. this, posteriorly, is a cartilaginous groove, 

Fibre muscular. See Muscular fibre. for the tendons of the peroneus longus and 

Fibrinf. The coagulable lymph is so peroneus brevis, which are here bound 

termed by the French. down by the ligamentous fibres that are 

FIBULA. {Quasi figilala; from fiigo, extended over them. 
to fasten ; so named because it joins to- The principal uses of this bone seem to 
getlier the tibia and the muscles.) A long be, to afford origin and insertion to mus- 
bone of the leg, situated on the outer side cles, and to contribute to the articulation 
of the tibia, and which forms, at its lower of the leg with the foot, 
end, the outer ankle. Its upper extremity Ficaria. (From fiats, a fig, so called 
is formed into an irregular head, on the in- from its likeness.) The herb figwort, or 
side ol which is a slightly concave articu- pile-wort, the ranunculus ficaria of Lin- 
lating burface, which, in the recent subjects, nseus. 

is covereo with cartilage, and receives the Ficatio. (P'rom fiicus, a fig.) Tubercles 
circular flat surface under the edge of near the anus and pudenda. 
the external cavity of the tibia. This Ficoidea. Ficoides. Resembling a 
articulation is surrounded by a capsu- fig. A name of the houseleek, which is 
lar ligament, which is farther strengthened emollient. 

by other strong ligamentous fibres, so as to FICUS. 1. A fleshy excrescence about 
allow only a small motion backwards and the anus, in figure resembling a fig. 
forwards."— Externally, the head of the fi- 2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
bula is rough and protuberant, serving for Linnaean system. Class, Polygamic Order, 
the attachment of ligaments, and for the in- Dioecia. The fig-tree. 
sertion of 'he b.ceps cruris muscle. — lm- Ficus carica. The systematic name of 
mediately below it, on its inner side, is a the tig-tree. See Carica. 
turbercle, from which a part of the gastroc- , Ficus indic*a. See Lacca 
nemius internus has its origin, lmrnedi- Fidicinales. (Fidicinali a, sc. musculus.") 
ately below this head the body of the bmie Sec Lumbricalis. 
begins. It is of a triangular shape, and ap- Figs. See Carica. 
pears as if it were slightly twisted at each Figwort. See Ficaria. 
end, in a different direction. It is likewise 
a liule curved inwards and forwards. This 
curvature is in part owing to the action of 



FlLACO 

tringent, 

FILAMENT. 



Cud or cotton-weed; an as- 



(Filamentum ; from fi- 
muscles: and in part perhaps to the care- lum, a thread.) A term applied in anato- 
lessness of nurses.— Of the three angles of my to a small thread-l ke portion adhering 
the bone, that which is turned towards the to any part, and requenlly synonymous 
tibia is the most prominent, and serves for with fibre. See Fibre. 
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i rtr. (From filum, a thread, be- 
cause 11 resepbles a string.) The fraenum 
of tl e penis. 

FiLRtm. (From filum, a tliread ; named 
from its String-like appearance.) The frz- 
"ii'ii of the tongue. 

Fii. hi i.a. (Dim-, of fili'\ fern ; a small 
son nt fern; also from filum, a thread, 
which it resemble*.) Common maiden-hair. 
■© . Itlutuihum capAltu Veneris. 

F1UFENDULA. (From fibm, a thread, 

and pendeo, to hang ; so named because 

umerous bulbs of its roots hang, as 
it were, by small threads.) Saxifraga 
rubra. 'Drop wort. The 1*001 of this plant, 
filipendula ,■ foliis pennatis, joHolia 
vni/iii niibus aerratis, Ctmle herbaceo. fioribus 
tvrymbotii of Linnaeus possesses adstrin- 
rent, and it is said litfiontriptic virtues. It 
is seldom used in the practice of the pre- 
sent day. 

Fii.ii-EMiri.i a«,uatica. Water-drop- 
wort. 

Fin us antk PATRSir. Any plant whose 
flower comes out before the leaf, as coils- 
foot. 

I'll. IX. (From filum, a thread ; so 
called from its being cut, as it were, in 
Blender p..: lions, like threads.) Pteris. 
Blancnon Oribasii. I. orchitis. Male po- 
lypody, or fern. Polypodium fiHx mtM of 
Linnaeus. The root of ibis plant has lately 
been greatly celebrated for its effects upon 
the tania oscu/is guperficialibue, or broad 
tape-worm. Madame N outer acquired great 
celebrity bj employing it as a specific. 
This secret was thought of such importance 
by some of the principal physicians at Pa- 
ns, who were deputed to make a complete 
trial of its efficacy, that it was purchased 
by the French king, and afterwards pub- 
lished by Ins order. The method of cure is 
llowing: — after the patient has been 
prepared by an emollient glyster, and a sup- 
per of panada, with butter and salt, he is 
directed to take in the morning, while in 
• lose of two or three drachms of the 
powdered root of the male fi rn. The DOW- 
d rmust lie washed down with a draught of 
water, and, two hours after, a strong ca- 
thartic, composed ot calomel and scammo- 
n\ . is ti) be given, proportioned to the 
strength of ihfe patient. It this does not 
e in due time, it is to be followed bj 
tit' purging salts, and if the worm be 
not expelled in a few hours, tins pro 
to be repeated at proper intervals. Of the 

lUOOess of this, or a similar mode of treat- 
in. nl, in eai-e-. oftxnia, there can be no 
doubt, as many proofs in this country afford 
sufficient testimony ; but whether the fern- 
root or the strong cathartic is the principal 
agent in the destruction of the worm, may 
admit of a question ; and the latter opji ion. 
Or. Wondvile believes, is the more gene- 
ral!] adopted by physicians. It appears, 
however, from some experiments made in 



Germany, that the tsenia has, in several in- 
stances, been expelled by the repeated ex- 
hibition of the root, without the assistance 
of any purgative. 

Felix aculsata. Spear-pointed fern. The 
Poli/podium aculeatum of Linnaeus- 

FILIX F/EMINA. The female fern. 
The plant which is thus called, in the phar- 
macopoeias, is not the Polypodium filixf<e~ 
nana, but the Pteris aqiulina ; frondibnt ' 
supradecompositis, fidiolis pinnutts, pinnis 
lanceolatis, infimis pinnatifidis, superior ibus 
minoribus of Linnaeus. The root is esteemed 
as an anthelmentic, and is supposed to be. 
as efficacious in the destroying the tape- 
worm as the root of the male fern. 

Fii. ix Florida. The Osmundu regalia 
of Linnaeus. The flowering fern. hmmena- 
gogue. 

Fran mas. See FiHx. 

FILTRATION. (Filtratio i from fit- 
trum, a strainer.) A method of rendering 
fluids clear, b\ passing them through a po- 
rous solid, as the filtering stone, compact 
close linen, woollen cloths, or porous paper, 
which is generally used for this purp se, as 
a lining to a funnel, or other such vessel. 
Filtration is also performed on a principle 
somewhat different, as by immersing one 
end of a porous subs ance, as a piece of 
list, skain of cotton, or slip of thick pa- 
per, or other such substance, moistened in 
its whole length in the fluid, and allowing 
the other end of it to hang down, over the 
outside of the vessel. The fluid in this de- 
pending part drains out by its own gravity, 
and is supplied by capillary attraction from 
the portion next within the vessel, which is 
supplied in the same manner from the sur- 
face of the fluid, till the whole passe* over, 
unless too deep, the list, &c. appearing to 
act as syphons. 

F1LTKUM. A filter, straining or filtriog 
instrument. 

Filum abskotcalk. Corrosive subli- 
mate. 

FIMRRI/E. (Quasi fimbria ; from finis, 
the extremity.) The extremities of the 
Fallopian tubes. See Uterus. 

Finckle. See F.vnimlum 

'caved -uater hemlock. See Fienicu- 
lum aquaticum. 

Finochio. The Italian name of the sweet 
azorian fennel. 

Fir-tree. See Abies. 

Fir, balsam of Gi/ead. See Balsamea. 
Canada. See Balsamum Canadense. 

Fir, A'orway spruce. See Pinus abies. 
See Pinas sylvestrit. 

Fir, stiver See Pinus picea. 

FIRE. Ignis. A very simple and ac- 
ment, the principal agent in nature 
to balance the power and natural effect of 
attraction. The most useful acceptation of 
tiie word fire comprehends heat and light. 
There have been sevvtal theories proposed 
respecting fire, but no one as yet is 
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rally received. It is therefore, st present, 
only known by its effects, namely, lighi, 
heat, rarefaction. See Caloric and Light. 

Firmisium MiNv.KALUM. Antimony. 

Fish-qlue. See lchthyocotta. 

F1SSURA MAGNA SVL\ II The ante- 
terior and middle lobes of the cerebrum 
on each side are parted by a deep narrow 
sulcus, which ascends obliquely backwards 
from (he temporal ala of the os sphenoides, 
to near the middle of the os parietale, and 
this sulcus is thus called. 

FISSURE. Fissura. That species of frac- 
ture in which the bone is slit, but not com- 
pletely divided. 

Fistic nut. See Pistachio-tiut. 

FISTULA. (Quasi fusula ; from fundo, 
to pour out ; or from its similarity to a pipe, 
or reed.) Ehgii morbus. A term in sur- 
gery, applied 10 a long- and sinuous uicer 
that hat a narrow opening - , and which some- 
times leads to a larger cavity; and has no 
disposition to heal. No technical term has 
been more misapplied ; and no mis-inler- 
terpretation of a word has had worse influ- 
ence in practice tiian this. Many simple 
healthy abscesses, wish small openings, 
have too often been called fistulous; and, 
the treatment pursued has in reality at last 
rendered them so, and been the only rea- 
son of their not having healed. 

Fistulahia. (From fistula, a pipe ; so 
called because its stalk is hollow.) A name 
for stavesacre. 

Five-leaved grass. See Peniaphyllum. 

Fixed air. See Carbonic acid. 

FIXED BODIES. Chymists give this 
name to those substances, which cannot be 
caused to pass by a strong rarefaction from 
the l.qiud state to that of an elastic fluid. 

Flag, sweet See Calamus aromattcus. 

Flag, yellow water. See Iris palustris. 

Flammula. (Dim. of fiumma, a fire, 
named from the burning pungency of its 
taste.) Sur recta alba. Small water crow- 
foot, or spear-wort. The roots and leaves 
of this common plant, Ranunculus fiammu- 
la ; folUs ovatis lanceolatis, petiolatis, caule 
tleclinato of Linnaeus ; taste very acrid and 
hot, and, when taken in a small quantity, 
produce vomiting, spasms of the stomach, 
and delirium. Applied externally, they 
vesicate the skin. The best antidote, after 
clearing the stomach, is cold water acidu- 
lated with lemon-juice, and then mucila- 
ginous drinks. 

Flammula jovis. Flammula jovis, so 
called from the burning pungency of its 
taste.) Upright virgin's bower. Clematis 
recta „• foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovato lanoeola- 
tis integerrimis, cattle erecto, jloribus penta- 
petalis tetrapetalisque of Linnaeus. More 
praises have been bestowed npon the vir- 
tue which the leaves of this plant are said 
to possess, when exlubited internally, as an 
antivenereal, by foreign physicians, than 
its trials in this country can justify. The 



powdered leaves are sometimes applied ex" 
ternally to ulcers, as an escha/ - otic. 

FLATULENT. Windy. 

Flax-leaved daphne. See Thytncka. 

Flax, purging. See Lin inn Cathurticum. 

Flax, spurge. See Thymetea. 

Flea wort. Sec PiyUivm. 

Flemf.n. (From fiecio, to incline down- 
wards.) Flegmen. Atumourabout the ancles. 

Flehksin. Gout 

FLEXOR. The name of several muscles, 
whose office it is to bend parts into which 
they are inserted. 

Flexor accessorius digitormn Jiedis. See 
Flexor longus digitorum pedis. 

FLEXOR BREV1S DIGITORUM PE- 
DIS, PERFORATUS, SUBL1M1S. Flexor 
brevis digitorum pedis perforuius of Albi- 
nus. Flexor brevis of Douglas. Flexor 
digitorum brevis, sive perforatus pedis of 
Wmslow. Perforatus seujlexor secundi in- 
ternodii digitorum pedis of Cowper, and 
ca/cano sua phalangettien commun. of Dumas. 
A flexor muscle of the toes, situated on the 
foot. It arises by a narrow, tendinous, and 
fleshy beginning, from the inferior pro- 
tuberance of the os calcis. It likewise de- 
rives many of its fleshy fibres from the ad- 
jacent aponeurosis, and soon forms a thick 
belly, which divides into four portions. 
Each of these portions terminates in a flat 
tendon, the fibres of which decussate, to 
afford a passage to a tendon of the long 
flexor, and afterwards re-aniting, are in- 
serted into the second phalanx of each of 
the four lesser toes. This muscle serves to 
bend the second joint of the toes. 

FLEXOR BREVIS MINIMI D1GITI 
PEDIS. Parathenar minor of Winslow. 
This little muscle is situated along the in- 
ferior surface and outer edge of the meta- 
tarsal bone of the little toe. It arises ten- 
diiious from the basis of that bone, and 
from the ligaments that connect it to the os 
cuhoides. It soon becomes fleshy, and ad- 
heres almost the whole length of the meta- 
tarsal bone, at the- anterior extremity of 
which it forms a small tendon, that is in- 
serted into the roc;t of the first joint of the 
little toe. Its use is to bend the little toe. 

FLEXOR BREVIS POLLICIS MAN US. 
Flexor secundi inlernodii of Douglas. The- 
nar ot Winslow. Flexor primi 'et secundi 
ossis pollicis ot Cowper, and Carpophalangi- 
nin du pouce of Dumas. This muscle is di- 
vided into two portions by the tendon of 
the flexor longus pollicis. The outermost 
portion arises tendinous from the anterior 
part of the os trapezoides and internal an- 
nular ligament. The second, or innermost, 
and thickest portion, arises from the same 
bone, and likewise from the os magnum, 
and os cuneiforme. Both these portions 
are inserted tendinous into the sesamoid 
bones of the thumb. The use of this muscle 
is to bend the second joint of the thumb. 

FLEXOR BREVIS POLLICIS PR- 
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l)LS. Flexor bttvis of Douglas. Plexor 
of Cowper, and Tarao-pha- 
du fnuce of Dumas. V nm 
the great toe, thai bends the fir-t join* of 
cl upon t lie me- 
't toe, arises ten- 
from the under and anterior part of 
the os calcis, and from the under part of 
iforme externum. It soon be- 
comes (!■ ay, and divisible into two por 
tions, which do not separate from each 
till they have reached the anterior 
extremity of the metatarsal bone of the 
great toe, '.'here they become tendinous, 
and thin the innermost portion unites with 
(In tendon of the abductor, and thi outer- 
most with that of ihe abductor pollicis. 
They adhere to the external < s aesamoide- 
um, and are finally inserted into the root of 
the first joint of the great toe. These two 
portions, by their separation, form a 
groove, in which passes the tendon of the 
Qexor longus polling. 

FLEXOB CAIM.'I RADIALIS. Radia- 
lis imn nus of llbinus ami Winslow, and 
Epitrochlo-mctacarpien of Dumas. This is a 
long thin muscle, situated obliquely at the 
inner and anterior pari of the fore-arm, be- 
tween the palmaris Longus and the prona- 
tor teres. It arises tendinous from the in- 
ner condyle of the os humeri, and, by 
man) fleshy fibres, from the adjacent ten- 
dinous fascia. It descends along the infe- 
rior edge of the pronator ten b, . nd termi- 
nates in ., Long, flat, and thin tendon, which 
afterwards becomes narrower and thicker, 
and, after passing under the internal annu- 
lar ligament, in a groove distinct from the 
Other tendons of the wrist, it ■ 
wider again, and is inserted into the fore 
and upper part of the metacarpal hone that 
sustain-, the fore-finger, [t serves to bend 
the hand, and its oblique direction may 
likewise enable it to assisl in rs pronation. 

FLEXOR CARP] I'LNAKIS. Vina- 
)is interims of Winslou- and Albinos. Epi- 
trovlili cubito-carjtien of Dumas. A muscle 
situated on tin cubit oi fore-arm, that as- 
sists the former in bending the arm. It 
arises tendinous from the inner cone!) le of 
the os humeri, and, by a small fleshv ori- 
gin, from the antertoi edge of the olecra- 
non. Hetwecn these two portions, we find 
the ulnar nerve passing to the fore-arm. 
Some of its fibres arise likewise from the 
tendinous fascia that covers the muscles of 
the fore-arm. In its descent, it soon be- 
comea u ndinous, but its fleshy fibres do not 
entirely disappear till i f has reached the 
lower extremity of the ulna, where i's ten- 
don spreads a iittle, ard, after sending off 
a few librcs to the external and internal 
and annular ligaments, is inserted into the 
os pisifbrmt. 

FLEXOR LONOUS DKCTOBUM PE- 
Dis, PROFUNDUS, PERFORANS Per- 
Perforans seu flexor profundus of Douglas, 



Flexor digitorum longus, sive perforans pedis, 
and perforans seu flexor tertii internodii digi- 
torum prdii of Cowper, and Tibia phalan- 
gettien of Dumas. A flexor muscle of the 
toes, situated along the posterior part and - 
inner side of the leg. It arises fleshy from 
the back par; of the tibia, and, after run- 
ning down to the internal ankle, its tendon 

under a kind of annular ligament, 
and liien through a sinuosity at the inside of 
the os calci-. Soon after this it receives a 
small tendon from the flexor longus pollicis 

nd about the 'middle of the foot it 
divides into four tendons, which pass 
through thi slits of the flexor brevis digi- 
lorum pedis, and afe inserted into the upper 
p rt of the last bone of all the lesser toes. 
About the middle of the foot, this mnscle 
unites with a fleshy portion, which, from 
the name of its first de scribe r, has been 
usually called massa earned Jacobi Sylvii : it 
is also termed Flexor accessorial! digitorvm 
pedis. This appendage arises by a thin 
fleshy origin, from most part of the sinu- 
osity of the os calcis-, and likewise by a 
thin tendinous beginning from the anterior 
part of the external tubercle of that bone ; 
it soc;n becomes all fleshy, and unites to the 
long flexor jusi before it divides into its four 
tendons. The use of this muscle is to bend 
the last joint of the toes. 

FLEXOR LONGUS POLLICIS MA- 
NUS. Flexor Ungus poilieis of Albinus, 
Flexor tertii internodii of Douglas. Flexor 
tertii internodii five hilgissiinus pollicis of 
Cowper, and radio-phalangettien du pouce of 
Dumas. This muscle is placed at the side 
of the flexor longus digitorum pedis, pro- 
fundus, perforans, and is covered by the 
extensores carpi radiales. It arises fleshy 
from the anterior surface of the radius, 
immediately below the insertion of the bi- 
ceps, and is continued clown along the ob- 
lique ridge, which serves for the insertion 

;.; inator brevis, as far as the prona- 
tor quadratus. Some of its fibres spring 
likewise from the neighbouring edge of the 
interosseous ligament. Its tendon passes 
undei the internal annular ligament of the 
wrisl, and after running along the inner sur- 
face of the first bone of the thumb, be- 
tween the two portions of the flexor brevis 
pollicis, goes to be inserted into the last 
joint of the .thumb, being bound down in 
its way by the ligamentous expansion that 
is spiead over the second bone In some 
subjects we find a tendinous portion arising 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, 
and forming a fleshy slip that commonly 
terminates near the upper part of the ori- 
gin of this muscle from the radius. The 
use of this muscle is to bend the last joint 
of the thumb. 

FLEXOR LOXGJ'S POLLICIS PEDIS. 
This muscle is situated along the pos- 
terior part of the leg. It arises tendi- 
nous and fleshy a little below the head of 
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the fibula, and its fibres continue to adhere 
t > thai bone almost to its extremity. A 
little above the heel it terminates in a round 
tendon, which, af er passing in a groove 
Form d at the posterior edge of the astraga- 
lus, a d internal and lad nil part of the os 
calcis. n winch it is secured by an annular 
ligament, goes to be inserted wto the last 
bone of the great toe, which it serves to 
bend. 

FLEXOR OSSIS METACARP1 POL- 
LICiS : Seu opponens pollicis of Innes. 
Opponens pollicis manus of Albinus. Flexor 
pritni internodii of Douglas .intithenar 
sive semi-interosseus pollicis of Winslow, and 
carpo-phalangien du police of Dumas. This 
muscle is situated under the abductor bre- 
vis pollicis, which it resembles in its shape. 
It arises Undmous and fleshy from the os 
scaphoides, and from the interior and inner 
pari of the internal annular ligament. It 
is inserted tendinous and fleshy into the 
under and anterior part of the first bone 
of vhe thumb, It serves to turn the first 
bone of the thumb upon its axis, and at the 
same time to bring it inwards, opposite to 
the other fingers. 

FLEXOR PARVUS MINIMI DIGITI. 
Abductor minimi digiti, Hypathenar Rio- 
lam of Douglas. Ilypothenar minimi 
digiti of Winslow, and second-an'po 
phalangien du petit doigt of Dumas. The 
situation of this muscle is along the inner 
surface of the metacarpal bone of the little 
finger. It aru-.es tendinous and fleshy from 
the hook-like process of the unciform bone, 
and likewise from the anterior surface of 
the adjacent part of the annular ligament. 
It terminates in a flat iendon, which is 
connected with that of the abductor minimi 
digiti, and inserted into the inner and an- 
terior part of the upper end of the fiist hone 
of the little finger. It serves to bend the 
little finger, and likewise to assist the ab- 
dujctor. 

FLEXOR PROFUNDUS PERFO- 
RANS. Profundus of Albinus. Perfo- 
rans ef Douglas. Perforuns vu/go profun- 
dus of Winslow. Flexor tertii internodii 
digttorum manus, vel perforatus manus of 
Cowper, and cubito-phalangettien commun. 
of Dumas. This muscle is situated on the 
fore-arm, immediately under the perfora- 
tus, which it greatly resembles in its shape. 
It arises fleshy from the external side, and 
upper part of the ulna, for some way down- 
wards, and from a large portion of the in- 
terosseous ligament. It splits into four 
tendons a little before it passes under the 
annular ligament of the wrist, and these 
pass through the slits in the tendons of the 
flexor sublimis, to be inserted into the fore 
and upper part of thf third or last bone 
of all the four fingere, the joint of which 
they bend. 

FLEXOR SUBLIMIS PERFORATES. 
This muscle, which is the perforatus of 



Cowper, Douglas, and Winslow, is by 
Albinus and others named sublimis. It 
has gotten the name of perforatus from its 
tendons being perforated by those of an- 
other flexor muscle of the finger, called the 
perforuns. They who give it the appella- 
tion of sublimis, consider its situation- with 
respect to the latter, and which, instead 
of perfcrans, they name perfundus. It is a 
long muscle, situated most commonly at 
the anterior and inner part of the fore- 
arm, between the pnlmaris longus and the 
flexor carpi ulnaris; but, in some subjects, 
we find it placed under the former of these 
muscles, between the flexor carpi ulnaris 
and the flexor carpi radialis. It arises, 
tendinous and fleshy, from the inner con. 
dyle of the os humeri, from the inner ecl.^e 
of the coronoid process of the ulna, and 
from the upper and fore part of the radius, 
down to near the insertion of the pronator 
teres. A little below the middle of the 
fore-arm, its fleshy belly divides into four 
portions, which degenerate into as many 
round tendons, that pass all together under 
the internal annular ligament of the wrist, 
after which they separate from each other, 
become thinner and flatter, and running 
along the palm of the hand, under the apo- 
neurosis palmaris, are inserted into the up- 
per part of the second bone of each finger. 
Previous to this insertion, however, the 
fibres of each tendon decussate near the 
extremity of the first bone, so as to afford 
a passage to a tendon of the perforans. 
Of these four tendons, that of the middle 
finger is the largest, that of the fore-finger 
the next in size, and that of the little-finger 
the smallest. The use of this muscle is to 
bend the second joint of the fiugers. 

Flexor tertii internodii. See flexor lon- 
gus pollicis manus. 

Flores bexzoes. See Benzoic acid. 

Flores nartiales. See Fermm ammo- 
niatum. 

Flores salis ammoniaci. See Carbonas 
ammonia. 

Flores sclphuhis. See Sulphur. 

Flores suLruunis loti. When sub- 
limed sulphur is boiled and washed in wa- 
ter, it forms the flores sulphuris loti of the 
pharmacopoeias. Analogous 1o this prepa- 
ration is the sidphur prcecipitatum ,■ they 
possess eccoprotic, diaphoretic, and >n>tip- 
sorical virtues, and are administered in ob- 
stipation, where there are piles, colica pic- 
tonum, worm cases, to diminish salivations, 
&c. 

Flowers. A term formerly employed 
by chymists to the fine parts which are 
sublimated from certain bodies, as the 
flowers of benjamin, sulphur, zinc, &c. 

Flower-de-luce. See Iris nostras 

Floivers of Benjamin. See Benzoic acid. 

FLU AT. A ah formed by the fluoric 
acid, combined with different bases: thus, 
fluat of alumin, finat of ammonia, 8cc. 
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FLUCTUATION. A term used by sur- 
Moiu, to express the Undulations of a fluid; 
Bras, wlien pus is formed in an abscess, or 
when water accumulates Ml the abdomen, if 
the abscess or abdomen be lightly pressed 
wall the lingers, tlie motion of fluctuation 
may be distinctly felt. 

riwUin. See Elutine. 

FLUID. A fluid is that, the constituent 
principles of whicn so little attract each 
other, that, When poured out, it drops 
guttatim, and adapts itself, in every re- 
spect, to the forol of the vessel contain- 
ing' it. 

FLUIDS OF THE BODY. This term 
is often applied to the blood, and other hu- 
mours of which the body is composed. The 
drying of any part of the human body de- 
tnonstratest that by far the greater part 
consists of fluid. The quantity of fluid in 
a man of one hundred and sixty pounds 
weight, is estimated at one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds. The fluids of the hu» 
man body are divided into, 1. Crude, or 
those which have not yet entirely put on 
the animal nature, as the chyme and chyle. 
8. .Sanguineous ; to this is referred the 
blood, or the cruor of the blood. 3. Lym- 
photic, which are those of the lymphatic 
vessels, and the nutritious jelly. 4. Se- 
creted; to this head are referred all those 
separated from the blood, which are very 
numerous. 5. Excrementitivm, which are 
eliminated from the body, as the alvine fac- 
ces, 'nine, cutaneous and pulmonary per- 
spirable matter. 

The secreted humours are divided into, 
1. Lacteal, which are white ; as the milk, 
juice of the prostate and thymus glands 2. 
Aqueous, as the aqueous humour of the eye. 
3. Mucous, as the mucus of the nostrils and 
pnmx viae. 4. Jl'.buminous, as the serum of 
the blood. 5. Oleous, is the oil of the adi- 
peae membrane. 6. Bilious, as the bile and 
wax of the ears. 

The fluids of the human body are also 
divided from their motion into, 1. Circula- 
ting, which continually circulate in the ves- 
sels. 2. Commorant, which circulate with 
a slow motion, as the oil of the adipose 
membrane and male semen. 3. Stagnant, 
which remain for a certain time in any re- 
ceptacle, as cystic bile, urine, and the alvine 
fxces. 

Fluor aliius. The Leucorrhaa. 

FLUOB SPAR. Vitreous spar. Spar- 
rv ll mi-. Derby -hire spar A species of 
salt which abounds in nature, formed by 

tin- combination of the fluoric acid with 
lime It ia c.lled spar, because it has the 
sparry form ami fracture ; floor, because 
it melts very readily ; and vitreous, be- 
cause it Iu- the appearance of glass, and 
m.i\ be fused into glass of no contemptible 
appearance. 

FLUORIC ACID. The acidifiab'.e base 
of fluoric acid is unknown ; for no experi- 



ments have yet been made by which it can 
be exhibited. It is merely from general in- 
ference, that we may conjee' ure it to con- 
sist of a simple acidifiable basis united to 
oxygen. 

This acid is to be obtained by putting 
one part of finely pulverized filiate of lime 
into a leaden or tin retort, and pouring upon 
it two parts and a half of sulphuric acid. 
Lute the retort to a receiver of the same 
metal, containing one part of water, and 
apply a gentle heat. The fluoric acid gas, 
disengaged, will be absorbed by the water, 
and form liquid fluoric acid, which must 
be kept in well closed leaden or tin bot- 
tles, or phials, coated within with wax or 
varnish. 

The distinguishing property of fluoric 
acid is, its power of dissolving and vola- 
tilizing silex. Its odour resembles muri- 
atic acid. On being exposed to a moist 
atmospheric air, it emits white fumes. Its 
action upon all the inflammable substances 
is very feeble; it does not afford oxygen 
to them. It has no action upon most of 
the metals, but it dissolves many of their 
oxyds. 

Fluoric acid, united to different bases, 
forms saline compounds called fluats. 

.FLUORIC ACID GAS. The most re- 
markable property of this gas is, its power 
of dissolving silex, and keeping it suspend- 
ed in the gazeous state; it therefore dis- 
solves glass, crystals, and various precious 
stones. It is heavier than atmospheric air. 
It does not maintain combustion, nor can 
. animals breathe it. It is absorbed by wa- 
ter, and forms with it liquid fluoric acid. 
It has a penetrating odour, approaching 
nearly to that of muriatic acid gas. It 
corrodes animal and vegetable matters. 
Light has no effect upon it. It emits 
white fumes, in contact with moist atmo- 
spheric air. It is very sour, and therefore 
reddens blue vegetable colours. It pre- 
cipitates lime-water. With ammonia it 
unites and forms a concrete body. It has 
no action upon platina, gold, silver mercu- 
ry, tin, lead, antimony, cobalt, nickel, and 
bismuth ; but it attacks iron, arsenic, and 
manganese. 

JUbthod of obtaining Fluoric Acid Gas. 
1. Fluoric acid gas may be obtained by 
decomposing fluate of lime (Derbyshire 
spar) by means of sulphuric acid. 

Fur that purpose, put one part of pow- 
dered fluate of lime into a leaden or tin 
retort, and pour over it two or three parts 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. A violent 
action takes place instantly, and fluoric 
acid gas is extricated, which must be col- 
lected over mercury, either in a leaden or 
tin vessel, or in a glass receiver, covered 
within with a thick coat of varnish and 
wax. When no more gas is produced 
spontaneously, the action of the acid must 
be assisted by a gentle heat. 
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Fluate of lime consists of fluoric acid, 
united to lime ; on adding suipiiuric acid. 
in the above process a decomposition takes 
place. The sulphuric aeid having a greater 
attraction for the lime than the fluoric acid, 
unites to it and forms sulphate of lime, dis- 
engaging at the same time the fluoric acid, 
which takes the gazeous state at the instant 
of its extrication, and appears under the 
form of fluoric acid gas. 

2. Fluoric acid gas may likewise be ob- 
tained from, liquid fluoric a«id, by he.it. 

Flux. This word is mostly employed 
for dysentena saugninea. 

FLUXION. A term mostly applied 
by chymists, to signify the change of me- 
tals, or other bodies, from the solid into 
the fluid state, by the application of hea;. 
See Fusion. 

Fly, Spanish. See Cantharis. 

Focile majus. The ulna and the ra- 
dius are occasionally denominated by the 
barbarous appellations of fociie majus and 
minus ; the tibia and fibula in the leg are 
also so called. 

Focus. A lobe of the liver. 

Foiuna. (From fodio, to dig.) A quar- 
ry. The labyrinth of the ear. 

Fosxicclatum lignum. A name for 
sassafras. 

FCENICULUM. (Quasi fanum oculo- 
rum, the hay ov herb good for the sight ; 
so called because it is thought good for 
the eyes.) Fennel. 

FcuxicuLiTM AauATicuM. Waiter fen- 
nel. Fin' -leaved water hemlock. The 
plant which bears this name in the pharma- 
copoeias is the Phellandrium aquaticum ,• 
foliorum ramificationibus divaricatis of Lin- 
naeus. It possesses vertiginous and poi- 
sonous qualities, which are best counter- 
acted by acids, after clearing the prima; 
vise. The seeds are recommended by- 
some, in conjunction with Peruvian bark, 
in the cure of pulmonary phthisis. 

FtENicuLUM AiriNuM. The herb spig- 
nel. 

Fcexiculum ANNtrum. Royal cummin. 

FCENICULUM DOLCE. Common fen- 
nel. Anetfium faniadum, fructibus ovatis 
of Linnaeus. The seeds and roots of this 
indigenous plant are directed by the colleges 
of London and Edinburgh. The seeds 
have an aromatic smell, and a warm sweet- 
ish taste, and contain a large proportion 
of essential oil. 'They are stomachic and 
carminative. The root has a sweet taste, 
but very little aromatic warmth, and is 
said to be pectoral and diuretic 

FffixicuLUM marixcm. Samphire. 

Fosnicultjm oriextale. Cuminum. 

FffixicuLUM porcixum. See Peuceda- 
num. 

Fogxiculum sixexse. Aniseed. 

Fceniculum stlvestriS. Bastard spig- 
nel. 
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FcEXicutuM tortuosum. French hart- 
wori . 

FrcxicuLUM vtjlgahe. Faniadum per- 
manicum. Marathrum, Common fern, el, 
or fenckeL K variety of the Jlnethum 
faniculum. Se. Faniculum duke. 

Fu;num camelorum. See Juncus odo- 
ratiis. 

Fiexum gr.kccm. (Fanum, hay, and 
gruecus, belonging to Greece ; because, 
in Greece, it grew in die meadows, like 
hay.) Buo-ras. JEgoceras. Fenugreek. 
Trig-onella ftnum grxcum of Linnaeus, legu- 
minibus sessilibus strictis erecliusadis subful- 
catis acuminatis, caule evecto. A native of 
M ompeiier- The seeds are brought to us 
fi m the southern parts of France and Ger- 
many; they have a strong dis agreeable 
smell, and an unctuous farinaceous taste, 
accompanied with a slight bitterness. They 
are esteemed as assisting tie formation of 
pus, in inflammatory tumours; and ihe 
meal, with that intention, is made into a 
poultice with mdk. 

Fienum stlvestjie. Wild fenugreek, 

Fcetabulum. (From fcetro, to become 
putrid.) An encysted abscess, or foul ul- 
cer. 

FCETUS. (From feo, to bring forth, 
according to Vossius.) Epicyema. Epigoniun. 
The child enclosed in the uterus of its mo- 
ther, is called a foetus from the fifth month 
after pregnancy until the time of its birth. 
The internal parts peculiar to the foetus, 
are the thymus gland, canal is venosus, ca- 
nalis arteriosus, foramen ovale, and the 
meivibrana papillaris. Besides these pe- 
culiarities, there are other circumstances 
in which the foetus differs from the adult. 
The lungs are black and collapsed, and 
sink in water ; the liver is very large ; all 
the glands, especially the thymus and su- 
prarenal, and the verm, form process of the 
caecum, are also considerably larger in 
proportion. The teeth of the foetus are hid 
within their sockets; the great intestines 
contain a substance called meconium ; the 
membrana tympani is covered with a kind 
of mucous membrane, and the bones in 
many places are cartilaginous. 

Foliata terra. (From its resemblance 
to folium, a leaf.) Sulphur, also the acetas 
potass*. 

FoLinM oitiEXTALE. See Senna- 

FOLLICLE. Folliculitis; dim. of/0/2*, 
a bag.) See FoUiculose gland. 

FOLLICULOSE GLAND. Follicle. One 
of the most simple species-of gland, consist- 
ing merely of a hollow vascular membrane 
or follicle, and an excretory duct; such are 
the muciparous glands, the*ebaceous, &.c. 

Follicilus fellis. The gall-blad- 
der. 

FOMENTATION. Fomentatio. A sort 
of partial bathing, by applying hot flan- 
nels to any part, dipped in medicated 
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decoctions, whereby steams are communi- 
cated to the diseased parts, their vessels 
»re relaxed, and their morbid action some- 
t inn-, removed. 

ventimcuu. Hypochondria- 
cisrri. 

Fo mites. A term mostly applied as 
synonymous with contagion. 

PUIS ATI Lis. See Fmitanella. 

I u\ I' \ \ ELLA. (Dim. of fims, a foun- 
tain.) Font pulaatiHa. The parietal bones 
.»nd the frontal bones do not coalesce until 
the third year after birth, so that, before 
this period, there is an obvious interstice, 
commonly called mould, and scientifically 
the .fontanel, or Jons pulsatilis. Tin re is 
:,!•,) i lesser --[.nice, occasionally, between 
i ipital and parietal bones, termed 
the posterior fontanel. These spaces be- 
tween the bones are filled up by the dura 
mater and the external integuments, so 
thai during birth, 'lit size of the head may 
be lessened ; for, at that time, the bones 
of the head, upon the superior part, are not 
only pressed nearer to each other, hut they 
frequently lap over one another, in order to 
diminish the size during the passage of 
the head through the pelvis. 

I'oMANtu k wri.iiiou. See Fonta- 

F.Nrwiu.v posterior. See Fonta- 

FONTICULUS, (Dim. of fans, an is- 
sue.) An artificial ulcer formed in any 
part, and kept discharging by introducing 
4*11) a pea, covered with any digestive 
ointment. 

FORAMKN. (From foro, to pierce.) A 
little opening. 

FORAMEN CjECLTM. A single open- 
ing in the basis of the cranium between the 
ethmoid -v\i] the frontal hone, that gives 
in a small vein. 

FORAMEN LACERUM IN' BASH 
CUANU See Foramina tacma. 

FORAMEN LACERUrVl ORIIITALE 
8UPERH s. A large opening between the 
greater and lesser wing of the parietal 
hone through which the third, fourth, first 
branch of the fifth and the bixth pair of 
nerves, and the opthalmia artery pass. 

FORAMEN OPTICUM. The hole trans- 
mitting the optic m 

tAMEN OVALE. The opening 
auricles of the heart of 
the I hmominatum os. 

Foraxki « \\ ivsi.nw. An opening in 
omentum. See Omentum. 

FORAMINA LACERA. A pair of 
foramina in the basis of the cranium, 
through which the internal jugular veins 
and the eighth pair of accessory nerves 
pass. 

Fon a mini lvm os The ehmoid bone. 

is being 
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Pincers. A surgical instrument with which 
extraneous bodies or other substances are 
extracted. Also an instrument occasion- 
ally used by men mid wives to bring the 
head of the foetus through the pelvis. 

Foreskin. See Prxpuce. 

FOR. VI 1 AT. Formias. A salt produced 
by tl»e union of the formic acid with dif- 
ferent bases^ thus, formtat of alumtn, for- 
miat of ammonia, &c. 

FORMICA. {Quod feral micas, because 
of his diligence in collecting small parti- 
cles of provision together.) 1. The ant, 
or pismire. This industrious little insect, 
Formica ntja of Linnaeus, contains an acid 
juice and gross oil, which were supposed 
to possess aphrodisiac virtues. The cry- 
salides of this animal are said to be diuretic 
and carminative, and by some recommend- 
ed in the cure of dropsy. 

2. The name of a black wart with a 
broad base, and cleft superficies, because 
the pain attending it resembles the biting 
of an ant. 

3. A varicose tumour on the anus and 
glans penis. 

Foumica miliaris. Any herpetic erup- 
tion. 

FORMIC ACID. MiJum formicum. 
The acid of ants was known to Tragus, 
Bauhin, Fisher, Etmuller, Hoffman, and 
many others. It is obtained clvefly from 
the red ant, Formica rnft of Linnaeus, by 
distilling them in a retort, and by washing 
them in boiling water. When rectified, 
and rather concentrated, it has a penetra- 
ting smell, and is corrosive ; and its taste 
is so agreeable, when greatly diluted with 
water, that it has been proposed to be us.d 
instead of vinegar. 

n\. Tiie i:erpes exedens. 

FORMULA. (Dim. ef forma, a form.) 
A little form of prescription, such as physi- 
cians direct in extemporaneous practice, 
in distinction from the greater forms in 
pharmacopoeias, &c. 

Fornax. Furnus. A furnace. A che- 
mical instrument, See Furnace. 

FORNIX. (Fornix, an arch or vault.) 
A part of the corpus callosum in the brain 
is so called, because, if viewed in a par- 
ticular direction, it has some resemblance 
to the arch of an ancient vault. It is the 
medullary body, composed of two anterior 
and two posterior crura, situated at the 
bottom and inside of the lateral ventricle, 
over the third ventricle, and below the 
septum lucidum. 

Fonris AO.CA. A weak nitrous acid. 

FOSSA. (From foJio, to dig.) Fovea. 
A little depression or sinus. The puden- 
dum muliebre. 

Fossa ahtsti. A double-headed roller 
for the face. 

va. The great groove of the 
ear, the pudendum muliebre. 

Fossa naviculars. The cavity at the 
Uu» 
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entrance of the pudendum muliebre : also 
the great groove of the ear. 

Fossa ovaus. The depression in the 
right auricle of the human heart, which 
in the f *tus opened into die other auricle, 
forming the foramen ovale. 

Fossa hthtahia. The fossa of the 
sella turcica of the sphaer.oid bone. 

FOSSIL. (Fossilis, from Jodio, to dig.) 
Any thing dug on' ot the earth, 

Fossti-us. The bone of the leg. 

FOVEA. ( From fodio, to dig.) A little 
depression. The pudendum muliebre. A 
partial sweating-bath. 
Fox-glove. See Digitalis. 

Fox-glove, eastern. The seeds of 
this plant, Setanmm orientate of Lmnxus, 
are in much esteem in S«uth Carolina, 
where they are called oily grain, they are 
madt into soups and puddings after the 
manner of rice. Toasted over the fire, 
they are mixed with other ingredients, 
and stewed into a delicious food. The 
fresh seed affords a considerable quantity 
of a warm pungent oil, otherwise not un- 
palatable. In a year or two the pungency 
leaves it, when the od is used for sallad, 
&c. The seed of the Sesamum indicum are 
used in the same manner 

FRACTURE. (Fractura ; from frango, 
to break) Categma. Cassis. Clasiaa. 
Agme. A Fracture is a solution of a bone 
into two or more fragments. A simple 
fracture is when the bone only is divded. 
A compound fracture is a division of the 
bone, with a laceration of the integuments, 
the bone mostly protruding. A fracture is 
also termed transverse, oblique, &c. accord- 
ing to its direction. 

FRENULUM. (Dim. of fninum, a 
bridle.) The cutaneous fold, under the 
apex of the tongue, that connects the 
tongue to the infralingual cavity. It is 
sometimes, in infancy, so short as to pre- 
vent the child from sucking, when it is 
necessary to cut it, in order to give more 
tffcom for the motion of the tongue. 

FRjENUM. The membranous told which 
connects the prxpuce to the inferior part 
of the glans penis 

Fraga. (From fragro, to smell sweet. 
The stra* berry. See Fragaria. 

FRAGARIA. (From fragro, to smell 
sweet ) The strawberry. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linn3e.n1 system. Class, Icosandria. Order, 
Polygyria. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the straw- 
ben-y. Fraga. The mature fruit of the 
Fragaria vesca, fragellis reptantibus of Lin- 
nx.is, was formerly recommended in gouty 
and calculous affections, in consequence, 
it would appear, of its efficacy in removing 
tartar from the teeth, which it is said to do 
very effectually. 

Fragaria steruis. Barren strawberry. 
Astringent. 
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Fragaria vesca. Tlje systematic na; 
of the strawberry. See Fragaria. 

Fhagilitas ossium. Friabilitas ostium. 
BnHleness of the bones. 

Fragmen. Frugmentum. A splinter of 
a bone. 

FRAMBCESIA. (From framboise, Fr. 
for a raspberry.) The yaws. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class 
cachexia, and order impetigines. It is 
somewhat similar in its nature to the lues 
venerea, and is endemial to the Antilla 
islands. It appears with excrescences, like 
mulberries, growing out of the skin in 
various parts of the body, which discharge 
an ichorous fluid. 

FRANGULA. (From frango, to break, 
so called because of the brittleness or its 
branches.) Black alder. This officinal tree 
is the Hhamnns frangula of Linnaeus :— in- 
ermisfloribus monogyms hermaphroditis,folii;, 
integerrimis. The berries and bark are 
used medicinally as strong purgatives. The 
former are often substituted for those oi 
the buckthorn ; the latter, which is the 
internal bark, and of a yellow colour, is 
mostly employed by the common people in 
dropsical and other disorders. 
Frankincense. See Thus. 
Fraxinelea. (From fraxinus, the ash, 
so called because its leaves resemble those 
of the ash.) See Diclamnus albus. 

Fraxinella, -white. See Dictamnus albus. 

FRAXINUS. {Afragore, from the noise 

its seeds make when shaken by the wind ; 

or from <p^«r, a hedge, because of its use 

in forming hedges.) The ash. 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Polygamia. Or- 
der, Dioecia. The ash. 

2. The pliarmacopceial name of the ash- 
tree, called also brumeli and bumelia. The 
bark of this tree, Fraxinus excelsior of Lin- 
naeus \—folits serralis floribvs apetalis, when 
tresb, has a moderately strong bitterish 
taste. It possesses resolvent and diuretic 
qualities, and has been successfully exhibi- 
ted in the cure of mtermittents. The seeds 
are occasionally exhibited medicinally as 
diuretics, in the dose of a drachm. In 
warm climates, a species of manna exudes 
from this species of fraxinus. 

Fraxinus excelsior The systematic 
name of the ash -tree. See Fraxinus. 

Fraxinus ornus. The systematic name 
of the tree from which manna flows. See 
Manila. 

Fraxinus rotundifoeia. The systema- 
tic n.me of a tree which affords manna. 
See Manna. 

Fhena. The sockets of the teeth. 

Frigidarium. (From frigidus, cold.) 
The cold bath. 

Frigerana. A putrid fever. 

FRONS. The forehead. The part 
between the eyebrows and the hairy 
scalp. 
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ontal bone. See Os fronth. 

Frontal sinus. See Osjrontis. 

Frontalis. See Ocapitio frontalis. 

. KoMALis verus. See Corrugator su- 
| 

FRONTIS OS See Os frontis. 

Frvctui roh^i. Sf-t FritJts, summer. 

FRUIT8, SUMMER. Fructus hortei. 
Under this term physicians comprehend 
strawberries, cherries, currants, mulberries, 
raspberries, and the like. They possess a 
sub-acid taste, and are exhibited as 
dietetic auxiliaries, as refrigerants, anti- 
septics, attendants, and aperients. For- 
merly they were exhibited medicinally in 
llu- cure of putrid affections, and to pro- 
ne J vine and urinary excretions. 
Considering them us an article of diet, they 
afford little nourishment, and are liable to 
produce flatulencies. To persons of a 
bilious constitution and rigid fibres, and 
ilie habit is disposed naturally, or 
•Voui extrinsic causes, to an inflammatory 
or putrescent slate, their moderate, and 
evetj plentiful, use is salubrious; by those 
of a cold inactive disposition, where the 
vessels are lax, the circulation languid, and 
the digestion weak, they should be used 
very sparingly. The juices extracted from 
these fruits, by expression, contain their 
active qualities, freed from their grosser 
indigestible matter. On standing, the juice 
ferments and changes to a vinous or acet- 
ite. By proper addition of sugar, 
and by boiling, their fermentive power is 
suppressed, and their medicinal qualities 
preserved. The juices of these fruits, when 
purified from their leculencies by settling 
and straining, may be made into syrups, with 
proportion of sugar, in the usual way. 

FRUMEN IWCEOUS. A term applied 
to all such plants as have a conformity 
with wheat, either with respect to their 
fruit, i ears. 

FUCUS. The name of a genus of planfs 
in the Linnxan %\ stem. Class, Cryptogamic. 
Order, Alga:. 

Focus disitatus. This fucus grows 

upon stones and rocks in the sea near 

the shore. It has several plain, long 

or sinuses springing from a round. 

stalk, in the manner of fingers when ex- 

I, It affords soda, 

Fucus iMi'tNiis. Edible fucus. Mr. 
Hudson has mule this a distinct species, 
but I.innxus included it under his saccha- 
nnus. It grows plentifully in the sea, near 
the shores of Scotland, and also those of 
Cumberland. It has a broad, plain, sim- 
ple, sword-shaped leaf, springing from a 
pinnated, stalk. 

l-'i -i is n> i MivrocHORTOK. See Corrul- 

Feces i llmatus. Handed fitcus. This 
i, and consists of a thin 
leaf like a hand. 

iiuniMs. Sea-belts; so 



called from the supposed resemblance 
of i-.s leaves to a belt or girdle. It 
grows upon rocks and stones by the sea 
shore The leaves are very sweet, and 
when washed and hanged up to dry will 
exude a substance like that of sugar, from 
whence it was named. 

Fuccs vesiculosus. The systematic 
name of the sea oak. See Quercus marina. 

FULIGO (Quasi f'umiligo from fumus, 
smoke.) Araxos. Asoper. Asuoli. Soot' 
Wood soot, fuligo ligm, or the condensed 
smoke fom burning wood, has a pungent, 
bitter, and nauseous taste, and is resolved 
by chymical analysis into a volatile alkaline 
salt, and empyreumatic oil, a fixed alkali, 
•»»d an insipid earth. The tincture pre- 
pared n-om this substance, tinctura fuhgi- 
"is, is recommended as a powerful anti- 
spasmodic in hysterical affections. 

FULMINATION. A quick and lively 
explosion of bodies, such as takes place 
with fulminating gold, fulminating powder, 
and in the combustion of inflammable gas 
and vital air. 

FUMARIA! (Fromy«mKj, smoke, from 
its juice, when dropped into the eye, pro- 
ducing the same sensations as smoke.) 

1. The name of a genus of dants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Diadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandria. Fumitory. 

2. The pharmacopcEial name of the com- 
mon fumitory. Fumis ttme. Capnos. 
Herba melancholifuga. The leaves of this 
indigenous plant, Fumaria officinalis of Lin- 
naeus -.—pericarpiis monospermis racemosis, 
caule diffuso, are directed for medicinal use 
by the Edinburgh college ; they are ex- 
tremely succulent, and have no remarkable 
smell, but a bitter, somewhat saline taste. 
The infusion of the dried leaves, or the 
expressed juice of the fresh plant, is esteem- 
ed for its property of clearing the skin of 
main disorders of the leprotrs kind. 

Ft maria. uulbosa. See Aristolochia 
fabacea. 

Fumaria officinalis. Tlie systematic 
name of the fumitory. See Fumaria. 

FUMIGATION. The application of 
fumes, either from metallic or otherprepara- 
tions, to particular parts of the body, as those 
of the mercurialkind to venereal sores, 8cc. 

Fumitory. See Fumaria. 

Fumus albus. Mercury. 

Fumus citrinus. Sulphur. 

Fumus duplex. Sulphur and mercun 

Fumus rubbhs. Orpiment. 

Ft NOTION". See Action. 

FUNGUS. 1. Proud flesh. A term in 
surgery to express any luxuriant formation 
of flesh. 

2. The name of an order of plants in 
the Linnxan system, belonging to the 
Cryptogamia class. 

Fuzreus igkiabius. See Agaricus. 

Fumus minis. See Agaricus albui. 

Fl-xocs melitexsis. This is impro- 
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perly called a fungus, it being the Cinomo- 
riuni coccineum of Linnaeus, a small plant 
which grows only on a lit tie rock adjoining 
Malta. A drachm of the powder is given 
for » dose in dysenteries and hemorrhages, 
and it, i remarkable success. 

Fungus itosaceus. See Bedeguar. 

Fungus salicis. Tlie willow fungus. 
The species of fungus ordered in some 
pharmacopoeias by this name is the Boletus 
suavolevs ; acaulis superne Icevis, salicibus, 
of Linnxus, and the Boletus albus of Hud- 
son. When fresh, it has h suburinous smell, 
and at first an acid taste, followed by a 
• bitter. It is seldom used at present, but 
was formerly given in phthisical com- 
plaints. 

Fungus sambucinus. S«c Auricula 
Judte. 

Fungus vinosus. The dark cobweb- 
like fungus, which vegetates in dry cellars, 
where wine, ale, and the like, are kept. 

FUNICULUS UMBILICALIS. (Funicu- 
lus; dim. of funis, a cord.) See Umbilical 
cord. 

Funis. A rope or cord. 

FUNIS UMBILICALIS. See Umbilical 
cord. 

Furcala. The clavicle or collar-bone. 

Furcella inferior. The ensit'orm car- 
tilage 

FURFUR. Bran. A disease of the 
skin, in which the cuticle keeps falling off' 
in small sc.des like bran. 

FURFURACEOUS. (Furfuraceus, from 
furfur, bran.) A term applied to the sedi- 
ment deposited in the urine of persons 
afflicted with fever, of a reddish or whitish 
matter, which generally appears within an 
hour or two after the urine is passed, and 
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only falls in part to the bottom, the urine 
remaining turbid. 

FURNACE. Fumu.s. The furnaces 
employed in chemical operations are of 
three kinds : 1. The evaporatory fuvmur, 
which has received its name from its use; 
it is employed to reduce substances into 
vapour by means of heat, in order to sepa- 
rate the more fixed principles from those 
which are more ponderous, and were mix- 
ed, suspended, compounded, or di- solved 
in the fluid. 2. The reverberatory furnace, 
which name it has received from its con- 
struction, being appropriated tndisiillation. 
3. The forge Jurnace, in which the current 
of air is determined by bellows. 

Fukor uTEiuxi s. (From fi/ro, to be 
mad, and uterus, the womb.) Acrai. Bra- 
chuna. JEstromania. Jirascon. Arsatum. 
See Nymphomania. 

FURUNCULUS. (From furo, to rage; 
so named from its heat and inflammation 
before it suppurates.) Dothein of Para- 
celsus. Chiadus. Chioli, A boil. An 
inflammation of a subcutaneous gland, 
known by an inflammatory tumour that 
does not exceed the size of a pigeon's 
egg- 

FUSION. (Fmio; from fundo, to pour 
out.) A chymical process, by which bodies 
are made to pass from the solid to the fluid 
state, in consequence of the application of 
heat. The chief objects susceptible of 
this operation are salts, sulphur, and metals. 
Salts are liable to two kinds of fusion : the 
one, which is peculiar to saline matters, 
is owing to water, and is called aqufous 
fusion ; the other, which arises from the 
application of fire, is known by the nam' 
of igneous fusion. 
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^jabianum oleum. See Petroleum ru- 
brum. 

Gabirea. A fatty kind of myrrh, men- 
tioned by Dioscorides. 

Gaxactia. (From ystKct, milk.) Galac- 
tirrhaa. An excess or overflowing of the 
milk. 

Galactina. (From ythet, milk ) Ali- 
men " d of milk. 

■ ihcea. (From yu,Ktt, milk, 
ap =• ' Bow.) See Golactia. 

Galactoses. (From yxxu, milk) In 
Hippocrates it signifies Doth milk warm, 
and a milky colour 

'iiLACTOPHi;ltA MF.lliCAMENTA, (From 

yzxx, milk, and <pep&, \ carry.) Medicines 
which in< . e - milk 

' GALAC1OPHOR0US DUCTS. (Go- 



lactophorjus ; from ;*■.■', milk, and ytftt, to 
carry, because they bring the milk to the 
nipple.) The excretory ducts of the glands 
of the breasts of women, which terminate 
in the papilla, or nipple, are so called. 

GALACTOPOETICA. (From yttxot, 
milk, and irwua, to make.) Milk-mak.ng, 
an epithet applied to the faculty of maki ig 
miik. 

Galactoposia. (From ya.K'x milk, and 
mm, to drink.) The method of curing dis- 
eases by a milk diet. 

GALANGA. (Perhaps its Indian name) 
Galangal. The roots of this plant are used 
medicinally ; two kinds are mentioned in 
the pharmaenpscias ; the greater galangal 
Kxmfengalanga of Linnaeus, and the 
galangal, the root of the Marunta galanga ; 
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to nimplicifoliis lunceolatis sitbsessilibus, 
"' Lm Mb. rii e dried root is b. ought 
from China, in pieces from an inch to two 
in length, scarce half so thick, branched, 
full of knots and joints, with several circu- 
lar rings of a reddish brown colour on the 
outside, and brownish within. It has an 
aromatii smell, nol very grateful, and an 
Bnpleaaant, bitterish, hot, biting taste. It 
was formerly much used as a warm sto- 
machic bitter, and generally ordered in 
bitter infusions. It is now, however, seldom 
employed. 

Galajtgj ma.ioii. See Galanga. 
'.mm. a minor. BeeGaianga. 
Galpngal. See Galajiga. 
Galangaf, English. See Cyptrut. 
GALBANl M (From chalbunuh, Heb.) 
Albetud. Chalbane. Gesor. The plant is aRo 
Ferula Africana ; 'OreeneHnum Afri 
catmm'. Jtnisum fruti-cosum galbunij'er inn ; 
•i 'Ifricanum frtaicescens ; and Ay- 
'wvzat. Galbanum is the gummi-resinous 
juice, obtained partly by its spontaneous 
exudation from the joints of the stem 
oi the Lovage-leavfd buhon, Rubon gal- 
banum nf Linnarus -.—foliis rhombet 
talis striatu glabris umbelHs paucis ; but 
more generally, and in greater ab'un- 
. by making an incision in the stalk, 
i few inches above the root, from which 
it immediately issues, and soon becomes 
sufficiently concrete to be gathered. It 
is imported into England from Turkey 
and the Bast Indies, in large, softish, 
ductile, pale-coloured masses, which, by 
icquire a brownish \cllow appear- 
ance: these are intermixed with distinct 
whitish tears, that are the most pure part 
of the mass. Galbanum has a strong un- 
pleasant smell, and a warm, bitterish, acrid 
taste ; " like the other gummy resins it 
unites with water, by trituration into a 
milky liquor, but does not perfectly dis- 
jolve, as, some have reported, in water, 
vinegar or wine. JtVctified spirit takes 
up much more than either of these men- 
strua, but not the whole : the tincture is of 
a bright golden colour. A mixture. of two 
parts of rectified spirit, and one of water, 
■, all but the impurities, which are 
commonly in considerable quantity In 
distillation with water, the oil separates 
and rises to the surface, in colour \ellowuh, 
in quantity one-twentieth of the weight of 
the galbanum. Galbanum, medicinally con- 
sidered, maj be said to hold a middle rank 
between assafetida and ammoniacum ; but 
its fetidness is very inconsiderable, espe- 
cially when Compared with the former; it 
is therefore accounted less antispasmodic, 
its expectorant qualities equal to 
• the latter j it, however, is esteem- 
ed more efficacious than either in hysterical 
illy it is often applied, 
bv surgeons. n> expedite the suppuration 
of inflammatory and indolent tumours, and, 
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by physicians, as a warm stimulating plas- 
ter It is an ingredient in the pilube gal- 
bam composite, the emplastrum galbani com- 
positum of -.lie London Phannacopcei , ind 
in Hie emplastrum ad c/avo* pedum of the 
Edinburgh. 

Galbei. Galbeum- A sort of orna- 
mental and medical bracelets worn by the 
Romans. 

Galullvs. (From galbus, yellow.) When 
the skin of the b< dy is naturally yellow. 

Galda gummi. This is a gum-resin, men- 
tioned by old writers, but totally fbi 
the present day, and not to be obtained. 
Externally, it is ol a brown colour, but 
while within, of a hard lamellated structure, 
and smells and tastes somewhat like elemi. 
\Vii< n burnt it gives out an agreeable odour. 
It was formerly u>ed as a warm, stimulat- 
ing medicine, and applied in piasters as a 
strengthener. 

Galea. (From yaxn, a cat, of the skin of 
which it was formerly made.") A helmet. 
In anatomy, the amnios is so called, because 
it surrounds the fetus like a helmet. In 
surgery, it is a bandage for the head. A 
species of head-ach is so called, when it 
surrounds the head like a helmet. 

Galkanthroiua. (This term seems to 
be from y*\n, a cat, and avflgawoc, a man.) It 
is a species of madness, in which a person 
imagines himself to be a cat, and imitates its 
manners. 

GALEGA (From y*xa., milk ; so named 
because it increases the milk of annuals 
which eat it.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linn scan b) stem. Class, Dia- 
delphia. Order, JJecandria. 

2. The pharmacopoeia) name of the Jiuia 
prima. Coats rue. From the little smell 
and taste of this plant, Galega officinalis of 
Linnarus : legu minibus strictis, erectis ,■ folio- 
lis lunceolatis, striatis, nudis, it ma\ be siip- 
posed to possess little virtues. In Italy the 
leaves are eaten amongst salads. 

Gaxega officinalis. The systematic 
name of the goats rue. See Galega. 

Galecs. A species of senna. The casria ' 
torn of Linnaeus. 

GALENA. (From yamv, to shine.) The 
name of an ore formed In the combination 
of lead with sulphur. 

Galkmc medicine. That practice of 
metlicine which conforms to the rules of 
Galen, and runs much upon multiplying 
herbs and roots in the same composition, 
though seldom torturing them any other- 
wise than by decoction. It is opposed to 
chymical medicine, which by the force of 
fire, and a great deal of art, fetches out the 
virtues of bodies, chiefly mineral, into 4 
small compass. 

Gal E>n ji. (From y^Km.i, galena.) A 
cataplasm, in the composition of which was 
the galena. In Paulus /Egineta it is con- 
as anodyne. 
Galeobdclok. See Lamium alium. 
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Galeopsis. (Flom hakov, good, and 
*!«, vision ; so called because it w: s 
thought good for the sighf ; or from yz\» t 
a ^at, :in( i °4' J » aspect; the flowers gaping 
like the open mouth of i hat animal.) La- 
inium rubrum. Uriica iners magna fa tidis- 
sivia. Stachys fcetida. Hedge nettle. See 
Lamium album. 

6AI.ERICUX.tTM APONEUROTIC DM. TllC 

tendinous expansion which lies over the 
pericranium. 

GALIUM. (From yah*., milk; some 
species having the property of coagulating 
milk.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Tetrandria. 
Order, Monogynia. ' 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the herb 
cheese rennet, or ladies bedstraw The 
tops of this plant, Galium verum ; foliis 
octonis, Unearilnis, sulcatis ; ramis Jioriteris, 
brevibus, of Linnaeus, were lung used as an 
efficacious medicine in the cure of epilep- 
sy, but, m the practice of the present day, 

e abandoned. Indeed, from the sen- 
sible qualities of the plant, little can he 
expected. The leaves and flowers possess 
the property of curdling milk; it is on that 
account styled cheese rennet. 

3. A name for madder. 

Galium album. The greater ladies 
bedstraw. This herb, Galium mollugo- 
foliis octonis, ovatolinearibus, subserratis, 
patenlissimis, mucronatis ; caulc JIaccido, 
ramis patentibua, of Linnxus, with its 
flowers,, are ut>ed medicinally. Five ounces, 
or more, of the expressed juice, taken 
every evening upon an empty stomach, is 
said to cure epilepsy. 

Galium apartke. The systematic name 
of the goose-grass. See Aparine. 

Galium mullugo. The systematic name 
of the greater ladies bedstraw. See Galium 
album. 

Galium verum. The systematic name 
of the true ladies bedstraw. See Galium. 

Gull. See Bile 

GALL SICKNESS. A popular name 
for the remitting fever occasioned by marsh 
miasmata, in the Netherlands, and which 
proved so fatal to thousands of the English 
soldiers after the capture of Walcberen 
in the year 1809. Dr. Lind informs us, 
that at Middleburg, the capital of W.d- 
cheren, a sickness generally reigns to- 
wards the latter end of August, or the 
beginning of September, which is al- 
ways most violent after hot summers. It 
commences after the rains which fall in the 
end of July; the sooner it begins the 
longer it continues, and it is only checked 
by the coldness of the weather. Towards 
the end of August and the beginning of 
September, it is a continual burning fever, 
attended with a vomiting of bile, which is 
ihegal/ sickness. This fever, after conti- 
nuing three or four days, intermits, and 
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asumes the form of a double I 
leaving, the patient in a fortnight, or per- 
haps sooner. Strangers, that have been 
accustomed to breathe a dry, pure air, do 
not recover so quickly. Foreigners, in 
indigent circumstances, such as the Scots 
and German soldiers, who were garrisoned 
in the adjacent places, were apt, after 
those fevers, to have a swelling in the legs, 
and a dropsy; of which many died. 

These diseases are the same with the 
double tertians common within the tropics. 
Such as are seized with the gall sickness, 
have at first some flushes of heat over the 
body, a loss of appetite, a white, foul 
tongue, a yellow tinge in the eyes, and a 
pale colour of the lips. Such as live well, 
drink wine, and have warm clothes, am) 
agood lodging, do not suffer so much dming 
the sickly season as the poor people ; how- 
ever, these diseases are not infectious, and 
seldom prove mortal to the natives. 

Sir John Pringle observes, that the pre- 
vailing epidemic of autumn, in all marshy 
countries, is a fever of an intermitting 
nature, commonly of a tertian form, but of 
a bad kind ; which, hi the dampest places 
and worst seasons, appears as a double ter- 
tian, a remitting, or even an ardent fever. 
But, however ihese may vary in their ap- 
pearance, according to the constitution of 
the patient, and other circumstances, they 
are all of a similar nature. For though, in 
the beginning of the epidemic, when the 
heat, or rather the putrefaction in the air, 
is the greatest, they assume a continued 
or a remitting form ; yet, by the end of 
autumn, they usually terminate in regular 
intermittents. 

But although, in the gall-sickness, there 
is both a redundance and a depravation of 
the bile, still the disease cannot, with jus- 
tice, be said to originate wholly from that 
cause. It is certain, however, that the dis- 
ease may be continued, and the symptoms 
aggravated, by an increased secretion and 
putrefaction of the bile, occasioned by the 
fever. In proportion to the coolness of 
the season, or the height and dryness of the 
ground, this disease is milder, remits and 
intermits more freely, and removes further 
from the nature of a continued fever. The 
higher ranks of people in general are the 
least liable to the diseases of the marshes; 
for such countries require dry houses 
apartments raised above the ground, mode- 
rate exercise, without labour, in the sun, 
or evening damps ; a just quantity of fer- 
mented liquors, plenty of vegetables, and 
fresh meats. Without such helps, not only 
strangers, but the natives themselves, are 
sickly, especially after hot and close sum- 
mers. The hardiest constitutions are very 
little excepted more than others ; and 
hence the British in the Netherlands have 
always been subject to fevers. 
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By til ih'. British troops were 

mt the ^ ir, from 17 13 
to 1747. It in vhe month of 

1743: the paroxysms came on 
in ilii evening, with great hi it, thirst, a 
violent head-ache, and often a delirium. 
\\mpioms I. .-ted mo t of the night, 
hut abated in the mom tin, with an imper- 
feci sweat; sometimes with ah hamiorrhag'- 
of the nose, or looseness. The stomach, 
from the beginning, was disordered, with 
a nausea and sense of oppression ; fre- 
quently with a bilious and offensive vomit- 
ing. If evacuations were either neglected, 
■ paringly used, the patient fell into 
i continued (ever, and sometimes grew 
yellow, as iu jaundice. When the season 
\?a-> further advanced, this fever was at- 
tended with a onugh, rheumatic pains, and 
sizy blood. The officers, being better ac- 
commodated than the common men, and 
the cavalry, who had cloaks to keep them 
warm, were not o subject to it ; and 
others who belonged to the army, but lay 
in quarters, were least of all effected ; and 
the less in proportion to their being- ex- 
posed to heats, night damps, and the other 
tatigui s of the service. Iu this manner did 
the reuniting fever infest the army for 'he 
remaining years of the war: and that ex 
octly in proportion to their distance from 
tie marshy places, of which we have several 
notable instances in IVmgle's observations. 
GALL A. (From (Julius, a river in 
Bythenia.) JVux gaUa. QaMa maxima ar- 
biculata. The gall-nut. The production of 
the quercus cerrif of Luinxus. By tliis 
name is usually denotld any protuberance, 
tubercle, or tumour, produced by the 
puncture of insects on plains and Irees of 
different kinds. These galls are of various 
forms anil si/.es, and no less different with 
regard to their internal structure. Some 
have only one cavity, and others a number 
of small cells, communicating with each, 
other. Some of them are as hard as the 
wood of the tree they grow on, whilst 
others are soft and spongy ; the first being 
termed gall-nuts, and the latter berry -galls, 
or apple-galls. 

The gall is thus produced : — 'he cvnips 
querci lolii, an insect of the fly kind, de- 
posites its eggs ill the leaves and other ten- 
der parts of the tree. Around each punc- 
ture an excrescence is presently fi fined, 
within which the egg is hatched, and the 
insect passes through all the stages of its 
inetamo' pilosis, until it becomes a p rfec.t 
insect, when it l its its w. \ out if its pri- 
son. The best oak-galls ate heav\ , knotted, 
anil of a blue colour, and are obtained from 
Ahppo rhey .ue nearly entirely ■- lunle 
in water, « ith the assistance of heat Tnis 
soluble active matter consists of tannin, in 
combitu ion with gillie acid ; nine-tenths' 
of the former, with one-tenth of the latter. 



Oak-galls are supposed to be the strongest 
stringent in the \egetable kingdom. Both 
water and spirit take up nearly all their 
virtue, though the spirituous extract is the 
strongest preparation. The powder is, 
however, the best form j and the dose is 
from a few grains to half a drachm. 

They are not much used in medicine, 
though they are said to be beneficial in in- 
termittent*. Dr. Cullen has cured agues, 
b\ giving half ;: drachm of the powder of 
galls every two or three hours during the 
intermission ; and by it alone, or joined 
with camomile flowers, has prevented the 
return of the paroxysms. But the doctor 
states the amount of his results only to be 
this : that, " in many cases, the galls cured 
the intermit:ents ; but that it failed also in 
many cases, in which the Peruvian bark 
afterwards proved successful." A fomen- 
tation, made by macerating half an ounce 
of bruised galls in a quart of boiling water 
for an hour, has been found useful for the 
piles, the prolapsus ani.and the fluor albus, 
applied cold. An injection, simply astrin- 
gent, is made by diluting this fomentation, 
and used in gleets and leucorrheca. The 
camphorated ointment of galls has been 
found also serviceable in piles, after the 
use of leeches ; and is made by incorporating 
half a drachm of camphor with one ounce 
of hog's lard, and adding two drachms of 
galls in very fine powder. In fact, galls 
may be employed for the snine purposes 
ik haik, and are used under the same 
forms. 

(iAi i. a. turcica. See Querais. 

GALL BLADDER. Vemada fdlis. An 
oblong membranous receptacle, situated 
under the liver, to which it is attached in 
the right hypochondrium. It is composed 
of three membranes: a common, fibrous, 
and villous. Its use is to retain the bile 
which regurgitates from the hepatic duct, 
(here to become thicker, more acrid, and 
bitter, and to send it through the cystic 
duct, which proceeds from its neck into the 
duc.i us communis choiedochus, to be sent 
on to the duodenum. 

GALL-STONES. Biliary concretions. 
H .rd concrete bodies, of which there are 
great varieties, fern., d in the gall-bladder 
of animal bodies. Gall-st< nes often lie 
quiet ; so that, until dissection ufter death, 
some are never known to exist : but when' ' 
they are prevented from passing through 
the gall ducts, they obstruct the passage of 
the bile into the intesiines, and produce 
also many inconvenient symptoms, particu- 
larly i he. jaundice. 

The diagnostics of this disorder are (je- 
ner lly very obscure and u tor 

other i ails- s p oduce the of 

symptoms as hose which occur in .ins dis- 
usual symptom. of 

appetite, a sense of fulness in the stomach, 
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sickness and vomiting, langour, inactivity, 
sleepiness; and if the obstruction continues 
for a time, there is wasting of the flesh ; 
yellowness of the eyes, skm, and urine ; 
whitish stools ; a pain in the pit of the 
stomach; whilst the pulse remains in its 
natural state. The pain excited by an ob- 
struction of the gall ducts, in consequence 
of gall-stones passing through lliem, and 
this not affecting the pulse, is considered as 
the leading pathognomonic symptom. This 
pain, in s^me, is extremely acute, in others 
there is only a slight un •. asmess felt about 
the region of the liver; but its particular 
seat is the gall duct,jiist where it enters the 
duodenum. In some patients there is no 
yellowness of the skin; in others it exists 
for several mouths. There is no disease 
more painful than this, in some instances; 
it is as frequent as any other affection of 
the liver ; it admits of much relief from 
medicine, and is not immediately dange- 
rous to the patient. 

GALLIC ACID. A peculiar acid which 
is extracted from die nut-gall that grows 
on the oak. This acid is also found, in a 
greater or less quantity, in all sour or as- 
tringent vegetable sub tances. 

Gallictrichis. Corrupted from callitri- 
chis, or calUtricum. 

Gallicus morbus. The French disease. 
See Lues venerea. 

Gallinago. (Diminutive of gallm, a 
cock.) 1. The woodcock. 

2. An eminence within the prostate gland 
is called caput gallinaginis, from its fan- 
cied resemblance to a woodcock's head. 

Gallium. See Galium. 

GALVANISM. A professor of anato- 
my, in the university of Bologna, was one 
day making experiments on electricity, 
in his elaboratory ; near the machine were 
some frogs that had been flayed ; the limbs 
of which became convulsed every time a 
spark was drawn from the apparatus. Gal- 
vani, surprised at this phenomenon, made 
it a subject of investigation, and rii co- 
vered that metals, applied to the nervfcs 
and muscles of these animals, occasion- 
ed powerful and sudden contractions, 
when disposed in a certain manner. He 
gave the name of animal electricity to 
this order of new phenometia, from the 
analogy that he considered existing be- 
tween these effects and those produced by 
electricity. 

The name animal electricity has been 
superseded, notwithstanding the great ana- 
logy that exists between the effects of elec- 
tricity and of Galvanism, in favour of the 
latter term ; which is not only applicable 
to the generality of the phenomena, but 
likewise serves to perpetuate the memory 
of the discoverer. 

In order to give rise to Galvanic effects, 
it is necessary to establish a communication 



between two points of one series of nervou.- 
and muscular organs. In tins manner a cir- 
cle is formed, one arch of which consists of 
the animal parts, rendered the subject of 
experiment, while the other arch is com- 
posed of excitatory instruments, which ge- 
nerally consist of several pieces, some 
placed under the animal pars called sup- 
porters, others destined to establish a com- 
munication between the latter are called 
conductors. To form a complete Galvanic 
circle, take the thigh of a frog, deprived 
of its skin ; detach the crural nerve, as fat- 
as the knee ; put it on a piece o zinc ; put 
tiie muscles of the leg on a piece of silver; 
then finish the excitatory arch, and com- 
plete the Galvanic circle by establishing a 
commu ication by means of the two sup- 
porters, by means of iron or copper wire, 
pewter, or lead. The instant that die com- 
municators touch the two supporters, a part 
of the animal arch formed by the two sup- 
porters will be convulsed. Although this 
disposition of the animal parts, and of 
Galvanic instruments, be most favourable 
to the developement of the phenomena, yet 
the composition of the animal and excita- 
tory arch may he much varied. Thus con- 
tractions arc obtained, by placing the two 
supporters under the nerve, and leaving 
the muscle out of the circle, which proves 
that nerve.-, essentially constitute the animal 
arch. 

It is not necessary for nerves to be entire, 
in order to produce contractions. They 
take place whether the organs be lied or 
cut through, provided there exists a simple 
contiguity between the divided ends. This 
proves that we cannot strictly conclude from 
what happens in muscular action, from that 
which takes place in Galvanic phenomena; 
since, if a nerve be tied or divided, the 
muscles on which the power is distributed 
lose the power of action. 

The cuncle is an obstacle to Galvanic 
effects ; they are always feebly manifested 
■n pans c> vered by it. When it is moist, 
fine, and dehc.te, the effect is not entirely 
interr ipied. Humboldt, after having de- 
tached the cuticle from the posterior part 
of the neck and back, by means of two 
blisters, ..ppiied plates of metal to the bare 
cutis, and at the moment of stablishing a 
communical ion, h expenenc -d sharp prick- 
ings, accompanied with a serosanguinous 
di-ich irge. 

11 a plate of zinc be placed under the 
tongue, and a flat piece of silver on its su- 
perior surface, on making them touch each 
other, an acerb taste will b- perceived, ac- 
companied with a slight rembiing. 

Tiie excitatory arch may be constructed 
wiili three, two, or even one m tal only, 
with alloys, a. algams, cr other metallic 
or mineral combinations, carbonated sub- 
stances, &c. It is observed that metals 
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ire in general the most powerful < x- 

citor*, induce contracti ich the 

nrirc as they have an extent of sin face. 

are al] more or less excitants ; and 

it is observed that zinc, gold, silver, pew- 

of the high Bt ranks then copper, 

I, antim >ny, &.c. 

ioscj ptibility, like muscular ir- 

riWbili . isted by too long conti- 

i«e, and is recruited by repose. 

1 1 s and muscles in alko- 

11 ' and pia i a ilutions diminishes and 

own <!< itroys tl tility, in the 

same manner, do i the immode- 

man blunl , and induces paralysis in mus- 
cular action. Immersion in oxygenated 
muriat'u sis the fatigped parts, in 

Stimulus! Animals 
killed by the repeated discharge of i 
trie battery, acquire an increase of Galva- 
nic susceptibility; and this property sub- 
sists unchanged in animals destroyed by 
> ury, pure hydrogen gas, 
azot, and ammoniac ; and finally, it is 
totally annihilated in animals suffocated by 
the vapour of charcoal. 

Galvanic susceptibility is extinct in the 
muscles of animals of warm blood, in pro- 
portion as vital heat is dissipated; some- 
times even when lde is terminated in con- 
vulsions, contractility cannot be put into 
action, although warmth be not completely 
gone, as though the vital property were 
consumed by the convulsion, amidst which 

nials had expired. In those ol cold 
blond, on the contrary, it is more durable. 
The thighs of frog-,, long after being sepa- 
rated from every thing, and even to the in- 
stant of incipient putrefaction, are influ- 
enced by Galvanic stimuli, doubtless, be- 
cause irritability, in these animals, is less in- 
timately connected with respiration, and 
lite more divided among the different or- 
gans, which have less occasion to acton 
each other for the execution of its pheno- 
mena. The Galvanic chain does not pro- 
duce sensible actions (that is contractions) 
until the m-ment it is completed, by esta- 
blishing a communication with the parts 

Uting it. During the lime it is com- 
plete, that is, through the whole space 
of time that the communication remains 
established, every thing remains tranquil ; 
nevertheless, Galvanic influence is i 

! : in fact excitability is evidently 

ed, or dimiiiislu-d, in muscles that 
bare I. Galvanic 

chain, of the 

reciprocal situation of the connecting 
metals. 

If silver has been applied In nerves, and 

zinc to muscles, the irritability of the latter 

to the time they 

have remained in the chain. I5\ this me- 

thod, the thighs of frogs have been revivi- 

ree, and afterwards be- 



ensible to stimuli, that before had 
to act on them. By distributing 
the metals in an inverse manner, &[ 
zinc 'o nerves and silver to muscl 
effect absolutely contrary is observed; 
and the muscles tiiat possessed the most 
livelj irritability when placed in the chain, 
seem t be rendered ent.rely paralytic it" 
they remain long in tins situation. 

This difference evidently depends on the 
direction ol the Galvanic fluid, determined 

to the manner in . 

■ J, and this is of some imp- 
to be known for the application ol (.. 

the Cliff I I 
'. 

M. \ is as follows: : — 

liaise a p.le, by placing a plate of zinc, 
a flat piece of wet caul, and a p:ate of 
silver, successively ; then a seegnd piece of 
zinc, &c. until the elevation is. 
high ; for lb effects are greater in propor- 

its height ; then touch both 
mities of the pile, at the same instant, with 
one piece of iron wire; at the nr r> 
contact, a sp;.rk is excited from i 
tremities of the pile, and luminous points 
are often perceived ;.t different heights, 
where the zinc and silver come into mutual 
contact, '{'lie zinc end of this pile B 
to be negatively elecif fled ; that formed 
by the silver, on the contrary, indicates 
marks of positive electricity. 

If we touch both extremities of the 
pile, after having dipped our hands into 
water, or, what js betur, a saline solution, 
a commotion, followed by a disagreeable 
pricking in tiie fingers and elbow, is felt. 

It we place in a tube filled with water, 
and hermetically closed bj two cork-, the 
extremities of two wires of the same 
Which are in contact at the other extremi- 
ty, one with the summit, the other with the 
base of the pile; these ends, even Jrt 
parated only by the space of a few lines, 
experience evident changes at the instant 
the extremities of the pile are touched ; 
the wire in contact with that part of the 
pile composed of zinc becomes cover, 
bullae of hydrogen gas; that which touches 
the extremity formed by silver, becomes 
oxydated. Fourcroy attributes this phe- 
nomenon to the decomposition of water, 
by the Galvanic fluid, which abandons the 
oxygen to the iron that touches the positive 
extremity of the pile; then conducts the 
other gas invisibly to the end of the other 
wire, there to be disengaged. 

From the numerous experiments of Mr. 
Davy, many new and important facts have: 
been established, and Galvanism has been 
found one of the most powerful agents in 
chymistry ; by its influence, platina wire 
has I) sen melted ; gold, s,h er, copper, and 
most of the metals, have easilj be n burnt 
the fixed alkalis, and many of the earths 
Xx ■ 
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have been made to appear a9 consisting of 
a metallic base, and oxygen/ compound 
substances, which were befor£ " extremely 
difficult to decompose, are now, by the aid 
of Galvanism, easily resolved into their 
constituents. 

Gamandra. Sec Gambogia. 

Gambiense gttmmt. See Kino- 
Gamboge. See Gambogia. 

GAMBOGIA. (From the province of 
Cambaya, in the East Indies; called also 
Cambodja and Cambogia ,• hence it has ob- 
tained its name of Cambadivm. Cambogium. 
Gambogia, Gambogium.) Gamboge. From 
its supposed virtues, it is called gummi ad 
podagram ; gammi gutta ; and, by corrup- 
tion, gotta, gntta gamba, gamon, germandra 
catagemu, gamboidea, &c. ; and, from its 
gold colour, chrysopus ; and from its pur- 
gat ive quality, succus laxativus, succus 
fndicus purgans ; and scammonium orientale. 

A concrete vegetable juice, the produce 
of two trees, both called, by the Indians, 
(Jaracapulli, and by Linnaeus, Gambogia 
gutta: It is partly of a gummy and partly 
of a resinous nature. It is brought to us 
chiefly from Gambaja, in the East Indies, 
either in form of orbicular masses, or of 
cylindrical rolls of various sizes ; and is of 
a dense, compact, and firm texture, and of 
a' beautiful yellow colour. 

In medicine, it is chiefly used as a dras- 
tic purge ; it operates powerfully both up- 
wards and downwards. Some condemn it 
as acting with too great violence, while 
others are of a contrary opinion. The dose 
is from two to four grains, as a cathartic ; 
from four to eight grains it proves emetic 
and purgative. The roughness of iis ope- 
ration is said to be diminished, by giving it 
in a liquid form, sufficiently diluted. Rub- 
bed with almonds, from its want of taste, 
it is a convenient laxative for children. 

It has been given in dropsy, with cream 
of tartar, to correct its operation. It has 
also been recommended by some, to the 
extent of fifteen grains, joined with an 
equal quantity of vegetable aikali, to de- 
stroy the tape-worm. This dose is ordered 
in the morning, and if the worm is not ex- 
pelled in two or three hours, it is repeated 
even to the third time, with safely and < fti- 
cacy. It is asserted that it ha- been given 
to this extent even in delicate habits. This 
is said to be the remedy allotted to by Van 
Swieten, which was employed by Dr. 
Herenchwand, and with turn proved so 
successful in the removal of the taenia fata. 
It is an ingredient, and pr bably the acive 
one, in most of the nostrums for expelling 
teniae. 

Di . Cullen says, that, on account of the 
quick passage of gamboge through the in- 
testines, he was induced to give it in small 
and frequently repeated doses, as three or 
four grains, nibbed with a little sugar, 
every three hours ; and thus found it ope- 



rate without griping, or sickness, and, in 
three or four exhibitions, evacuate a great 
quantity of water, both by stool and urine. 

Gambogittm. See Gambogia. 

Gamboidea. See Gambogia. 

Gamma. (Fron the letter r, gamma, 
which it resembles.) A surgical instru- 
ment for Cauterising a hernia. 

Gampheee. (From yt[A.^, crooked.) 
The cheek. The jaw. 

Gangamon. (From ya.yfa.fju, a fishing- 
net, which it was said to resemble.) A 
name of the omentum. Some call the con- 
texture of nerves about the navel by this 
name. 

GANGLION. (y*yy\iov, a knot.) A 
knot. 

1. In anatomy it is applied to a natural 
knot-like enlargement, in the course of a 
nerve. 

2. In surgery it is an encysted tumour, 
formed in the sheath of a tendon, and con- 
taining a fluid like the white of an egg. It 
most frequently occurs on the back of the 
hand or foot. 

GANGRENE. (From ysum, to feed 
upon) Gangrena. An incipient morti- 
fication, so named from its eating away the 
flesh. Authors have generally distinguished 
mortification into two stages ; the first, or 
incipient one, they name gangrene, which 
is attended with a sudden diminution of 
pain in the place affected ; a livid disco- 
loration of the part, which, from being 
yellowish, becomes of a greenish hue ; a 
detachment of the cuticle, under which a 
turbid fluid is effused ; lastly, the swelling, 
tension, and hardness, of the previous in- 
flammation subside, and, on touching the 
part, a crepitus is perceptible, owing to the 
generation of air in the gangrenous parts. 

Such isthe state to which the term gan- 
grene is applied. When the part has be- 
come quite cold, black, fibrous, incapa- 
ble of moving, and destitute of all feeling, 
circulation, and life; tins is the second 
s' age of mortification, termed, sphacelus. 
Gangrene, however, is frequently used 
sym ny notislv with the word mortification. 
See Mortification. 

Garaba. An Arabic name for the dis- 
order called JEgilopn. 

Garcinia MAMiosTAXA. (Named in 
honour of Dr. Garcin, who accurately de- 
scribed ii.) The systematic rrame oi the 
teen tree. See Mangosteen. 

Gakgalk. (y-t^ytxn.) Gargahg. Gar- 
gulisnwfi, Irritatioi , or stimulation. 

Gargakf.on. (Hebrew.) The uvula, or 
glandulous body, which hangs down into 
the throat. 

G A RCA II ISM. Gargunsmus. A wask 
for the mouth and throat. 

GARGAK1SMA. (From y^h^a,, t» 
gargle) A gargle. 

GARGARISMUM. A gargle or wash 
for the throat. 
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•• ui,, •„ hu;m. A In (1 on which lunatics, 
n humeri, confi 

ma. 

in urn. 

Garov hark. See ThymaUa. 

Gauom iy-i^v.) A kind of pickle pre* 

of fish; at first it was made from a 

li li which the Creeks cat! Qarot ,• but the 

ta made from mackarcl,. Among the 

di'i' Urns, garuih signifies tlie liquor in 

Which fisl: is pickled. 

<. miik.tili.o. (From garottar, to bind 
Span.) A name of the cynanche 
i, from Ks sense of strangulation, as 
throat were bound with a cord. 
(•ARopim.i.i s. See Carmphylht*. 
GAS. (From gascht, a German woi-d 
winch means an eruption of wind.) See 
(in r. 

GASTMC ARTEIIY. Arteria gastrica. 
["he right, or greater gastric artery, is a 
branch of tlie hepatic j i he left or lesser, a 
h of die splenic. 
GASTRIC JUICE. Succus gastricus- 
\ fluid separated by the capillar; exhaling 
arteries of the stomach, which open upon 
i is internal surface. The oesophagus also 
affords a small quantity, especially in the 
inferior part. Modem philosophers have 
paul great attention to this fluid, and from 
then- several i speriments it is known to 
possess the following properties. It is 
the principal agent" of digestion, and 
- the aliments into a kind of uniform 
iofi paste : it adis on the stomach *fter the 
death of the animal. Its effects shew that 
it is a solvent, but of that peculiar nature 
that it dissolves animal and vegetable BUb- 
i, uniformly, and without exhibiting 
Unity for the one than for the 
other. Although it is the most powerful 
agent of digestion in the stomach, its dis- 
solvent power has need of assistance from 
the action of several secondary causes, as 
heat, which seems to augment and coiicen- 
-elf in the epigastric region. So 
ui of tin stomach con- 
ort of intestine fermen- 
tation, which should not, in its full s use. 
ipared to the motion In which fer- 
n | ubstances are 

decomposed; then Bloderate and 

■ uc motion of the muscular fibres 
of the stomach, which press the aliment on 
all sides, and perform a slight trituration, 
while the gastrin moisture softens and ma- 
the food before it is dissolved. By 
; has been considered merely as a 
ferment, but this cannot be the case. See 
■ion. 

I the most powerful antiseptics 
with which we are acquainted; ..nd, from 
tUanzani, Scopoti, 
Cavminati, and others, its nature appears to 
itiallv different in the several closes 
of animals, as they have proved by analysis. 
The gastric juice of the human subject, 
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when healthy, is inodorou.9, of a saltish taste, 
and limpid, like water, unless it be a littl* 
tinged with the yellow colour of some bile, 
that has regurgitated into the stomach. 
In quantity it is very considerable, as must 
be evideni from the extent of the surface of 
the stomach, and its continual secretion ; 
but it is most copious when solicited by 
the stimulus of food. Besides the proper- 
ties of this Huid before mentior ed, it has 
others, which have induced physicians and 
surgeons to exhibit it medicinally. It cures 
dyspepsia and mtermitient fever. Applied 
externally, in form of fomentation or poul- 
tice, it cures putrid and scrofulous ulcere 
in a wonderful manner ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that its utility is not more generally 
known. 

GASTRITIS. (From y*r* it the. sto- 
mach.) Inflammation of the s'.om-icti. A 
genus of disease in the class pyreTi<t, and 
order phlegmasia, of Culien. It is known 
by pyrexia, anxiety, heat, and* p\i»» in the 
epigastrium, increased when any tb 
taken in o the stomach, vomiting, hiccup, 
pulse small and hard, and prostration of 
strength. There are two species ; 1. G'oi- 
iritis phlegmanoideu, with an inflammatory 
tumour. Gastritis erysipelatosa, when the 
inflammation is of a creeping or erysipela- 
tous nature. 

Gas Iris is produced by acrid suL-,: 
of various kinds, such as arsenic, corrosive 
sublimate, he. taken into the stomach, as 
likewise bj food of an improper nature ; by 
taking large draughts of any cold liquor 
when the body is much heated by e\ 
or dancing; and repelled ezanthem 
gout. Besides these, it may arise from au 
inflammation of some of the neighbouring 
parts being communicated to the sto- 
mach . 

The erysipelatous gastritis arises chiefly 
towards the close of other diseases, mark- 
ing the certain approach to dissolution, and 
being unaccompanied with any marks of 
general inflammation, or by any burning 
pain in the stomach. 

The symptoms of phlegmonous g 
as observed above, are, a Violent I 
pain in the stomach, with great sor 
distention, and flatulency -, a severe vomit- 
ing, especially after any thing is swallowed, 
whether it be liquid or solid ; most distress- 
ing thirst; restlessness, anxiety, and a con- 
tinual tossing of the body, with great debili- 
ty, constant watching, and a frequent, hard 
and contracted pulse. In some cases, a se- 
vere purging attends. 

If the disease increases in violence, symp- 
toms of irritation then ensue ; there is a 
great loss of strength, with faintings ; a 
short and interrupted respiration; cold, 
clammy sweats, hicrups, coldness of the 
extremities, an intermittent pulse, and the 
palk nt is soon cut off. 

The event of gastritis is seldom favour' 
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able ;is the person is usually either sudden- 
ly ,i itroyed by the violence of theinfLin- 
else it terminates iu suppuration, 
ulceration or gangrene. 

It the symptoms are very mild, and pro- 
perremedii 9 nave been employed at an ear- 
ly period of the disease, it may, however, 
in resolution, and that in the 
course of the first, or, at farthest, the se- 
eek. 

Its termination in suppuration may be 
known by the symptoms, although mode- 
rate, exceeding the continuance of this 
d, and a remission of pain occurring, 
•whilst a sense of weight and anxie'y stilt 
remain; and, on the formation of an ab- 
scess, coid shiverings ensue, with marked 
exacerbations in the evening, which are fol- 
lowed by night sweats, and other symptoms 
of hectic fever; and these at length prove 
fatal, unless the pus is thrown up by vomit- 
ing, and the ulcer heals. 

Its lenaenc) to gangrene may be dread- 
ed, from the violence of its symptoms not 
;ed ; es early in the dis- 
, and when begun, it may be known by 
the i .sation of the pain ; by the 

■; its frequency, but becom- 
ing weaker , and by delirium, with other 
marks of increasing debility ensuing. 

Fatal cases of this disease shew, on dis- 
section, a considerable redness of the inner 
coat of the stomach, having a layer of coa- 
gulable lymph lining its surface. They 
likewise shew a partial thickening of the 
substance of the organ, at the inflamed 
part, the inflammation seldom extending 
over the whole of it. Where ulceration 
has taken place, the ulcers sometimes are 
found to penetrate through all its coats, 
and sometimes only through one or two of 

GASTROCELE. )From j^<r»/>, the sto- 
mach, and fWA», a turnout'.) A hernia of 
the stomach, occasioned by a profusion of 
that viscus through the abdominal parietes. 

GASTROCNEMIUS. (From >=tr;>§, the 
stomach, and tm&», the leg.) The muscles 
of the :'<>ot, which form the calf or belly of 
the eg. 

GASTROCNEMIUS EXTERNUS, Ge- 
..■. This muscle, which is situated im- 
mediately under the integuments at the 
back part of the leg, is sometimes called 
gemellus,- this latter name is adopted by 
Albinus. Winslow describes it as. two 
muffles, which hz&iU.i>j&m:trccnemii ,- and 
DoUglas considers this and the following as 
a quadriceps, or muscle with four heads, to 
li he gives the name of extensor tarsi 
suralis. It is called hi femoro cakanien by 
Dumas. The gastrocnemius externus arises 
by two distinct heads. The first, which is 
the hickest and longest of the two, springs 
by a strong thick tendon from 
and bark part of the inner condyle of the os 
femoris, adhering strongly to the capsular 
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ligament of the joint, between which and 
the tendon is a' con mubouk 

The second head arises i>> a thinner and 
shorter tendon from the back part of the 
outer condyle of 1 lie os temoris. A little 
below the joint, their +1 shy bellies unite in 
a middle tendon, and below the middle of 
the tibia they cease to be flesh;,, and termi- 
nate in a broad tendon, which, a little above 
the tower extremity of the tibia, unites 
with that of the gastrocnemius interims, to 
form one great round tendon, sometimes 
called chorda magna, but more commonly, 
tendo Jichillis. 

GASTROCNEMIUS 1NTERNUS Tibio 
pcronei edeanien of Dumas. T is, which 
is situated immediately under the last de- 
scribed muscle, is sometimes named soletA, 
on account of its shape, which resen bies 
that of the sole-fish. It arises by two 
heads. The first springs by tendinous and 
fleshy fibres from toe posterior part of the 
head of the fibula, and for some way below 
it. The second arises from an oblique 
ridge at the upper and posterior part of the 
tibia, which affords origin to the inferior 
edge of the popliteus, continuing to receive 
fleshy fibres from the inner edge of the 
tibia for some way down. This muscle, 
which is narrow at its origin, spreads wider 
as it descends, as far as its middle ; after 
which it becomes narrower again, and be- 
gins to grow tendinous, but its fleshy fibres 
do not entirely disappear till it has almost 
reached the extremity of the tibia, a little 
above which it unites with the last describ- 
ed muscle, to form the tendo JlchiUis. This 
thick round chord is inserted into the low- 
er and posterior part of the os calcis, after 
sliding over a cartilaginous surface on that 
bone, to which it is connected by a tendi- 
nous sheath that is furnished with a large 
bursa mucosa. 

Both thegastrocnemii have the same use, 
viz. that of extending the foot, by drawing 
it backwards and downwards. 

Gastrocoliccs. (From yttsw t the sto- 
mach, and itoKov, the colon ) A term appli- 
en to a vein which jjj*cecds from the sto- 
mach to the c/j^ag^JF 

GASTROJjjpffrA. (From yj.^, the 
stomach, zcmF'Uvvm, pain.) Pain in the 
stomach. 

GASTROEPIPLOIC ARi hKV. Arte- 
ria gastrico-epiploica. The branch of the 
greater gastric artery that runs to the epi- 
ploon. 

GASTRORAPHY. (Gastroraphe ,■ from 
>*r»g, the stomach, and §*?«, a suture.) 
The sewing of wounds of the abdomen- 

GASTROTOMIA. (From j*s-»g. the bel- 
ly, and Ttfutvu, to cut.) The operation of 
cutting open the belly and uterus, as in the 
Carsarian operation. 

G U'l.E. See Myrtus Brabantica. 

tJAZ (From Gasrht, German, an 
eruption of wind.) Gas. Elastic fluid 
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Aeriform fluid. Elastic vapour. By the 

elastic ae'r form l! 
has the appearance of air; that is lo 
is transpari nt, ela uo, ponderable, invisible, 
(oxygenated muriatic acid gas, and ni- 
M, are i he only exceptions to 
this rule,) and not condensibli 
or solid s ! .. e by any degree of cold hi- 
therto known. 

Some of tb il in nature, without 

i d' art, and may therefore be col- 
lected ; others, on the contrary, are only pro- 
ducible by artificial me ris. 

Ali gases are combinations of certain sub- 
i, reduced t,i the gazeous form by the 
m of caloric and light. It is, there- 
fore, nee listinguish, in every gas, 
the matter of heat which acted the part of 
a solvent, and the substance which forms 
is of the gas. 

Oases are not contained in those sub- 
stances from which we obtain them in the 
stale of gas, 1 :ir formation to the 

expansive property of caloric. 

The bases of some gases are known to 
us, and may be exhibited in an uncombined 
state ; others again are not producible by 
art. 

Formation of Gases. 

The differei t forms under which bodies 
appear depend upon a certain quantity of 
cal >ric, chytoically combined with them. 
The very formation of gases corroborates 
this truth. Their production totally depends 
upon the combination of the particular 
substances with calorie; and those we call 
permanently elastic are only so, because we 
cannot so far reduce their temperature, as 
to dispose them to part with it; otherwise 
they would undoubtedly become fluid or 
solid. 

Water, for instance, is a solid substance 
in all degrees below 32° ol Fahrenheit's 
scale ; above tins temperature it combines 
with caloric, and becomes a fluid. It re- 
tains its fluidity under the ordinary pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, till its tern;, 
is augmented to 212°. It then co 
with a larger portion of caloric, and is con- 
verted, apparently, into gas, or at least in- 
to elastic vapour,; in which state it would 
continue, it the temperature of our atmos- 
phere was above 212°. Gases are therefore 
solid substances, between the particles of 
winch a repulsion is established by the 
quantity of caloric. 

Hut as in the !■;.. '.eous water, or steam, 
the caloric is retained with but little force, 
on account of its quitting the water when 
the vapour is merely exposed to a lower 
temperature, we do not admit steam 
unongsl the class of gases, or permanent 
m elastit fluids Ifl gases, caloric is 
united by a \Cf) forcible affinity, and no 
diminution of temperature, or pressure, 



that has ever yet been effected, can sepa- 
rate it fr >m them. Thus the air of our at- 
e, in the most intense cold, still 
remains in the aeriform state , and hence is 
derived the essential characters of gases, 
namely; that they shall remain aeriform, wi- 
der nil variations of pressure and tempera- 

[n the modern nomenclature, the name 
ol\ very substance existing in the aciiform 
state is derived from its solid ba.- 
the term gas is used to denote its existence 
in this state. 

In order to illustrate the formation of 
gases, or to shew in what manner caloric is 
combined with them, the following experi- 
ment may serve. Put into a retort, c 
of holding half a pint of water, two ounces 
of muriate of soda, (common salt;) pour 
on it half its weight of sulphuric acid, and 
apply the heat of a lamp; a great quantity 
of gas is produced, which might be col- 
lected and retained over mercury. Hut 
to serve the purpose of this experiment, 
let it pass through a glass receiver, having 
two openings, into one of winch the neck 
of the retort passes, whilst, from the other, 
a bent tube proceeds, which ends in a ves- 
sel of water, Before closing the apparatus, 
let a thermometer be included in the re- 
ceiver, to shew the temperature of the gas. 
It will be found that the mercury in the 
thermometer will rise only a few degrees ; 
whereas the water in the vessel which re- 
ceives the bent tube will soon become boil- 
ing hot. 

Explanation. — Common salt consists of 
muriatic acid, united to soda; on present- 
ing sulphuric acid to this union, a decom- 
potiition takes place. The sulphuric actd 
unites by virtue of its greater affinity to 
1. 1, and forms sulphate of soda, or 
Glauber's salt; the muriatic acid becomes 
therefore disengaged, and takes the gazeous 
i which it is capable of existing in 
our temperature To trace the caloric 
during this experiment, as was our object, 
we must remark that it first flows from the 
i the disengaged muriatic acid, and 
converts it. into gas, but the heat ti 
pended is chymically united, and therefore 
not appreciable by the thermometer. The 
caloric, however, is again evolved, when 
the muriatic acid gas is condensed by the 
water, with which it forms liquid muriatic 
acid. 

In this experiment we therefore trace 
caloric in a chyinical combination produc- 
ing gas ; and from this union we again trace 
it in fire, or sensible heat. 

Such, in general, is the cause of the 
formation and fixation of gases. It may 
be further observed, that each of these 
fluids loses or suffers the disengagement of 
different quantities of heat, as it bec< mes 
more or less solid in its new combination, 
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or as that combination is capable of retain- 
ing moie or less sp« ific he-it. 

The discovery of .fen orm gaseous fluids 
ha occasioned the necessity of ^otne pecu- 
liar instruments, by m ans of which those 
tances may be conveniently collected, 
and submitted to examination. The prin- 
cipal ones for that purpose are styled the 
pneumatic npparatus. 

The Pneumatic Reservoir, or Cistern, 

Is mad-- either of wood or Strong sheet- 
iron, tinned, japanned, or painted. A 
trough of about two feet long, sixteen 
inches wide, and fifteen high, has been 
found to be sufficient for most experiments. 
Two or three inches below its brim, a hori- 
zontal shelf is fastened, in dimension about 
half, or one-third part, of the width of the 
trough. In this shelf are several holes : 
these holes must be made in the centre of 
a small excavation, shaped like a funnel, 
which is formed in the lower part of the 
shelf. 

This trough is filled with water sufficient 
to cover the shelf to the heightofan inch. 

The use ot this shelf is to support re- 
ceivers, jars, or bell-glasses, which, being 
previously filled with water, are placed 
invertedly, their open end turned down 
upon the .above-mentioned holes, through 
which the gases conveyed there, and direct- 
ed by means of the funnel-shaped excava- 
tions, rise in the form of air-bubles into the 
receiver. 

When the gazeous fluids are capable of 
being absorbed by water, as is the case 
with some of them, the trough must be 
filled with mercury. The price and gravity 
of this fluid make it an object of conveni- 
ence and economy, that the trough should 
be smaller than when wa^eris used. 

A mercurial trough is best cut in marble, 
free-stone, or a solid block of wood. A 
trough about twelve inches long, three 
indies wide, and four deep, is sufficient 
for all private experiments. 
Method of collecting Gases, and transferring 
them from one vessel to another. 

If we are desirous ot transmitting air 
from one vessel to another, it is necessary 
that the vessel destined to receive it be 
full of water, or some fluid heavier than 
air. For that purpose take a wide mouthed 
bell-glass, or receiver ; plunge it under the 
water in the trough, in order to fill it ; then 
raise it, with the mouth downwards, and 
place it on the shelf of the trough, so as to 
cover one or more of the holes in it. 

It will now be full of water, and continue 
so as long as the mouth remains below the 
surface of the fluid in the cistern, for in this 
case, the water is sustained in the vessel 
by the pressure of the atmosphere, in the 
same manner as the mercury is sustained in 
the barometer. It may without difficulty 
be imagined, that if common air (or any 



other fluid resembling common air in light- 
ness and elasticity) be suffered to enter the 
inverted vessel filled with water, it will 
rise to the upper part, on account of its 
levity, and the surface of the water will 
ub ide To exemplify this, take a glass, 
or any other vessel, in that state which ig 
usually called empty, and plunge it into tho 
water with its mouth downwards ; scarce 
any of it will enter the glass, because its 
entrance is opposed by the. elasticity of the 
included air; but if the vessel be turned with 
its mouth upwards, it immediately fills, :md 
the air rises in bubbles to the surface. Sup- 
pose this operation be performed under one 
of the jars, or receivers, which are filled 
with water, and placed upon the perforated 
shelf, the air will ascend in bubbles as be- 
fore, but, instead of escaping, it will be 
caught in the upper part of the jar, and ex- 
pel part of the water it contains. 

In this manner we see that air may be 
emptied out of one vessel into another by a 
kind of inverted pouring, by which means 
it is made to ascend from the lower to the 
upper vessel. When the receiving vessel 
has a narrow neck, the air may be poured 
in a similar manner through an inverted 
funnel, inserted in its mouth. 

If* the air is to be transferred from a ves- 
sel that is stopped like a bottle, the bottle 
must be unstopped, with its orifice down- 
wards in the water : and then inclined in 
such a manner that its neck may come un- 
der the perforated excavation of the shelf. 
The gas will esc ipe from the bottle, and, 
passing into the vessel adapted to receive 
it, will ascend in it in the form of bubbles. 

In whatever manner this operation is per- 
formed, the necessity of the excavation 
in the lower part of the shelf may be rea- 
dily conceived. It is, as mentioned before, 
destined to collect the gas which escapes 
from the vessel, and direct it in its passage 
towards the vessel adapted to receive it. 
Without this excavation, the gas, instead 
of proceeding to the place of its destina- 
tion, would be dispersed and lost. 

The vessels, or receivers, for collecting 
the disengaged gases, should be glass cy- 
linders, jars, or bell-glasses, of various 
sizes ; some of them should be open at 
both ends, others should be fitted with 
necks at the to]), ground perfectly level, 
in order that they may be stopped by 
ground flat pieces of metal, glass, slate, 
&c. others should be furbished with ground 
stoppers. Some should be graduated into 
cubic inches, and sub-divided into decimal 
or other equidistant parts. Besides these, 
common glass bottles, tumblers, &c. may 
be used. 

Classification of Gases. 

All the elastic aeriform fluids with which 
we are hitherto acquainted are generally 
divided, by systematic writers, into two 
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•es ; namely, those that are ro.pivabie, 
and capable of maintaining combustion, and 
those that „re not respirable, and incapable 
of maintaining combustion. This division, 
indeed, lias its advantage ; but the term 
respirable, in its physico-logical applica- 
tion, has been very differently employed 
by different writers. Sometimes hy the 
rcspi nihility of a gas has been meant its 
power of supporting life, when repeatedly 
applied to the blood in the lungs. At 
other times all gases have been considered 
respirable, which were capable of intro- 
duction into the lungs by voluntary efforts, 
without any relation to their vitality. In 
the last case, the word respirable seems to 
ua most properly employed, and in this 
sense it is here used. 

Non-re-pirable gases are those which, 
when applied to the external organs of re- 
spiration, stimulate the muscles of the epi- 
f;lottis m such a manner as to keep it per- 
fectly close on the glottis ; thus prevent- 
ing the smallest particle of gas from enter- 
ing into the bronchia, in spite of voluntary 
exertions. 

Of respirable gases, or those which are 
capable of being taken into the lungs by 
voluntary efforts, according to their con- 
ditions, ouly one has the power of uniform- 
ly supporting life, namely, atmospheric air ; 
other gases, when respired, sooner or later 
impair the health of the human constitution, 
or perhaps occasion death ; but in different 
modes. 

Some gases effect no positive change in 
the blood ; animals immersed in it die of a 
disease produced by the privation of at- 
mospheric air, analogous to that occasioned 
by their submersion in water. 

Others again produce some positive 
change in the blood, as appears from the 
experiments of Dr. Heddoes and Profes- 
sor Davy. Tlu'v seem to render it incapa- 
ble of supplying the nervous and muscular 
fibres with principles essential to sensibility 
and irritability. These gases, therefore, 
destroy animal life on a different prin- 
ciple. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the above 
classification dues not hold good In all re- 
spects, but is capable of misleading the 
student. 

Oaz, azttitk See A'itrogen. 

Oax t ciirlwnir add. This may be ob- 
tained b\ pouring any acid upon calcareous 
earth. « Inch thereby becomes decomposed ; 
the effused acid combines with the lime, 
anil forms a new neutral salt, and the car- 
bonic arid is disengaged and escapes in the 
form of acoloill I.'., carbonic acid 

gas. ill. 

Gaz-hepat: :<hurated hydrogen 

faz. 

Gat Inflammable air. See 

Hydrogen. 



Gaz, light carbonated hydrogen. Sec Car- 
bonated hydrogen gas, light. 

Gaz, heavy carbonated hydrogen- See 
Carbonated hydrogen gaz, heavy. 

Gazeous oxyd of carbon. See Carbon, 
gazeous oxyd of 

Geisoma. (From ywrov, the eaves of 
the house.) Geison. The prominent parts 
of the eye-brows, which hang over the 
eyes like the eaves of a house. 

Gkison. See Geisoma. 

Gelasixos. (From yih*ai, to laugh.) 
An epithet for the four middle fore-teeth, 
because they are 9hewn in laughter. 

Gelasmus. (From yt\aa>, to laugh.) 
The Sardonic laugh. 

GELATINE. Belly, or jelly. An ani- 
mal substance soluble in water, but not in 
alcohol ; capable of assuming a well-known 
elastic or tremulous consistence, by cooling, 
when the water is not too abundant, and 
liquifiable again, by increasing its tempe- 
rature. This last property remarkably 
distinguishes it from albumen, which be- 
comes consistent by heat. It is precipi- 
tated in an insoluble form by tannin, and 
it is this action of tannin on gelatine that 
is the foundation of the art of tanning lea- 
ther. 

Jellies are very common in our kitchens ; 
they may be extracted from all the parts of 
animals, by boiling them in water. Hot 
water dissolves a large quantity of this 
substance. Acids likewise dissolve them, 
as do likewise more particularly the alkalis. 
Jelly, which has been extracted without 
long decoction, possesses most of the cha- 
racters of vegetable mucilage ; but it is 
seldom obtained without a mixture of albu- 
men. 

Jellies, in a pure state, have scarcely 
any smell or remarkable taste. By dis- 
tillation, they afford an insipid and inodo- 
rous phlegm, which easily putrefies. A 
stronger heat causes them to swell up, be- 
come black, and emit a foetid odour, ac- 
companied with white acrid fumes. An 
impure volatile alkali, together with em- 
pyreumatic oil, then passes over, leaving a 
spongy coal, not easily burned, and con- 
taining common salt and phosphat of 
lime. 

The jelly of various animal substances is 
prepared lor the use of sea- faring persons 
under the name of portable soup. The 
whole art of performing this operation 
consists in boiling the meat, and taking the 
scum off*, as usual, until the soup possesses 
the requisite flavour. It is then suffered to 
cool, in order that the fat may be sepa- 
rated. In the next place, it is mixed with 
live or six whites of eggs, and slightly 
boiled. This operation serves to clarify 
the liquid, by the removal of opake par- 
ticles, which unite with the white of egg 
at the time it becomes solid by the heat, 
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and are consequently removed along wjth 
it. The liquor is then to be strained 
through, flannel, and evaporated, on the 
water-bath, to the consistence of a very 
thick paste ; after which it is spread, rather 
thin, upon a smooth stone, then cut into 
cakes, and, lastly, dried in a stove, until it 
becomes brittle. These cakes may be 
kept four or live years, if defended from 
moisture,, When intended, to be used, 
nothing more is required to be done, than 
to dissolve a sufficient quantity in boiling 
water, which by that means becomes con- 
verted into soup. 

Gei.atio. (From gelo, to freeze.) 
Freezing ; or that rigidity of the body 
which happens in a catalepsy, as i: the 
person were froz n. 

Gemellus. (From gamma double, 
having a fellow.) See Gastrocnemius and 
Gemini 

GEMINI. Gemelli of Winslow. Part 
"of the marsvpialis of Cowper. Ischio spini 
trochanterien of Dumas. This muscle lias 
been a subject of dispute among anatomists 
since the days of Vesalius. Some describe 
it asj^fwo distinct muscles, and hence the 
name it has gotten of gemini. Others con- 
tend that it ought to be considered as a 
single muscle. The truth is, that it consists 
of two portions, which are united together 
by a tendinous and fleshy membrane, and 
afford a passage between them to the ten- 
don of the obturator interims, which they 
inclose as it were in a purse. These two 
portions are placed under the glulams max- 
in us, between the ischium and the great 
trochanter. 

The superior portion, which is the short- 
est and thickest of the two, arises fleshy 
from the external surface of the spine of the 
ischium ; and the inferior, from the tube- 
rosity of that bone, and likewise from the 
posterior s;icro-isc!.iatic ligament They 
are inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the 
cavity at the root of the great trochanter. 
Between the two portions of this muscle, 
and the termination of the obtura'or inter- 
num, there is a small bursa mucosa, con- 
nected to both, and to that part of the 
capsular of the joint which lies under the 
gemini. 

This muscle assists in rolling' the os femo- 
ris outwards, and prevents the tendon of 
the obturator intcrnus from slipping out of 
its place while that muscle is in action. 

Gemthsa. (From gemo, to groan ; so 
called from the pain it v is said to occasion 
in walking.) The name of an excrescence 
between the toes. 

Geneias. (From ytsus, the cheek.) 
The downy hairs which first cover the 
cheek ; also the name of a bandage men- 
tioned by Galen, which covers the cheek, 
and comes under the chin. 

GENERATION. Many ingenious hy- 



potheses have been instituted by physioio 
gysts 10 explain the mystery of generation, 
but the whole of our knowledge concerning 
it appears to be budt upon the phenomena 
it affords ; and may be seen in the works 
of Mailer, Hnflbn, Cruickshanks, and 
Haighton. It is a sexual action, performed 
in different ways in most animals ; many of 
them have different sexes, and require con- 
junction: such are ihe human species, 
quadrupeds, and others. The females of 
quadrupeds have a maif'X, separated into 
two cavities, uterus bicornis, and a consi- 
derable number of teats ; they have no 
menstrual flux ; most of them bear several 
young at a time, and the period of their 
gestation is generally short The genera- 
turn of birds is very different. The males 
have a strong genital organ, which is often 
double. The vulva in females is placed 
behind the anus ; the o\-ries have no ma- 
trices, and there is a duct for the purpose 
of conveying the eg\; from the ovarium into 
the intestines : this passage is called the 
oviduct. The eggs of pullets have exhi- 
bited unexpected facts to physiologists, 
who examined the phenomena of incubation. 
The mast important discoveries are those 
of the immortal Haller, who found the 
chicken perfectly formed in eggs which 
were not fecundated. There is no deter- 
minate conjunction between fishes ; the 
female deposits her eggs on the sands, over 
which the male passes, and emits its seminal 
fluid, doubtless for the purpose of fecun- 
dating them ; these eggs are hatched after 
a certain time. The males of several ovi- 
parous quadrupeds have a double or 
forked organ. Insects exhibit all the va- 
rieties which are observed in other animals : 
there are some, indeed the greater num- 
ber, which have the sexes in two separate 
individuals ; among others, the reproduc- 
tion is made either with or Without con- 
junction, as in the vine fretter; one of these 
injects, confined alone beneath a glass, pro- 
duces a great number of others. The organ 
of the male, in insects, is usually armed 
with two hooks, to seize the female : the 
place of these organs is greatly varied ; with 
s-ome it is at the upper part of the belly, 
near the chest, as in the female dragon- 
fly ; in others it is at the extremity of the 
antenna, as in the male spider. Most worms 
are hermaphrodite ; each individual has 
both sexes. Polypi, with respect to gene- 
ration, are singular animals : they are re- 
produced by buds, or offsets; a bud is 
separated from each vigorous polypus, 
which is fixed to some neighbouring body, 
and grows : polypi are Likewise found on 
their surface, in the same manner as 
branches issue from plants. These are the 
principal modes of" generation in animals. 
In the human species, which engages our 
attention more particularly, the phenomena 
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are as lollow : the mode of congress of the 
man with the woman requires no descrip- 
tion ; hut generation does not consist in 
that alone; there are certain states or con- 
ditions requisite for conception to take 
place. The ovum must have arrived at a 
state of maturity. There must be such a 
determination of blood to the uterus, that, 
together with the venereal stimulus, shall 
induce an action in the Fallopian tubes, by 
Which the fimbria; grasp the ovum that is 
to be impregnated. During this state of 
the pans, the semen virile must be pro- 
pelled into the uterus, in order that its 
subtle and vivifying portion shall pass along 
the tube to the ovum. Fecundation having 
thus taken place, a motion is induced in the 
vivified ovum, which ruptures the tender 
vesicle that contains it ; the fimbriae of the 
Fallopian tube then grasp and convey it 
into the tube, which, by its peristalic mo- 
tion, conducts it into the cavity of the 
uterus, there to be evolved and brought to 
maturity, and, at the expiration of nine 
months, to be sent into the world. 

GENERATION, FEMALE ORGANS 
OF. The parts subservient to generation, 
in a woman, are divided into external and 
internal. 

The external parts are, the mons veneris, 
the labia, the perineum, the clitoris, and 
the nymph*. To these may be added the 
meatus urinariua, or orifice of the urethra. 
The hymen may be esteemed the barrier 
between the external and internal parts. 
The internal p trts of generation are, the 
vagina and uterus, and its appendages. 

GENERATION, MALE OKGANS OF. 
The parts which constitute the organs of 
general ion in men are the penis, testicles, 
and vesical* eeminales. 

GENIO. (From ymuv, the chin.) Names 
compounded of this word belong to mus- 
cles which are attached to the chin. 

G E NTIO-HYO-G LOSS US. ( Mnsadus ge- 
nio-hyo-glossus ; from yivuot, the chin, and 
y\o<T<rx, the tongue, so called from its 
Origin in the chin, and insertion in the 
tongue.) Genio glossits of some authors. 
This muscle forms the fourth layer between 
the lower jaw and os hyoides. It arises 
from a rough protuberance in the inside of 
the middle of the lower jaw ; its fibres run 
like a fan, forwards, upwards, and back- 
wards, and are inserted inio the top, mid- 
dle, and root of the tongue, and base of the 
os hyoides, near its corner. Its use is to 
draw the tip of the tongue backwards into 
the mouth, the middle downwards, and to 
render its back concave. It also draws its 
root and the os hyoides forwards, and 
thrusts the tongue out of the mouth. 

GENIO HYOIDEU3. (Misculus ge- 

rideut i from ytnMi the chin, and 

. the os hyoides; so called from its 

origin in the chin, and its insertion in the 



os hyoides.) This muscle constitutes the 
third layer between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides. It is a long, tfrin, and fleshy 
muscle, arising tendinous from a rough pro- 
tuberance at the inside of the chin, and 
growing somewhat broader and thicker as 
it descends backward, to be inserted by 
very short tendinous fibres into both the 
edges of the b.se of the os hyoides. It 
draws the os hyoides forwards to the 
chin. 

GENioriiAHYvr..T:us. The constrictor 
pharyngis superior. 

Gkxipi album. The plant which bears 
this name, in the pharmacopoeias, is the 
Artemisia rupestris of Liunseu- :—fo/iis pin- 
natis, caulibus adscendentibus ; Jloribus glo- 
bosis, cermiis ; receptaculo papposo. It has 
a grateful smell, and is used in some coun- 
tries in the cure of intermittents and ob- 
structed catamenia. 

Gehtpi vEiiL-ir. The plant directed for 
medicinal purposes, under this title, is the 
Achillea ; foliis pinnatis, pinnis simplicibus, 
glabris, punctatis, of Haller. It has a 
very grateful smell, and a very bitter 
taste, and is exhibited in Switzerland in 
epilepsy, diarrhoea, and debility of the 
stomach. 

GENISTA.. (From genu, a knee; so 
called from the inflection and angularity of 
its twigs.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, Dia- 
detphia. Order, Decandria, 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the 
common broom. The lops and leaves of 
this indigenous plant, Spartium scoparium 
of Linnaeus i—joHis tematis solitariisque, 
rands inerinibus angulatis, are the parts that 
are employed medicinally; they have a 
bitter taste, and are recommended for their 
purgative and diuretic qualities, in hydro- 
pic cases. 

Genista canariensis. The systematic 
name of the tree the wood of which is 
called rhodium. See Rhodium lignum. 

Gehjctale. (From gigno, to beget.) 
The privy member. 

G i:n italic ji. (From genitale, the mem- 
brum virile.) A disease of the genital parts. 

Gbxitcra. (From gigno.) The male 
seed. Also the membrum virile. 

Genow, (From ywv, the knee.) A 
moveable articulation like that of the knee. 

Gen sing. See Ginseng. 

GENTIANA. (From Gentius, king of 
Iltyria, who first used it.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Digynia. Gentian. 

2. The nharmacopoeial name of what is 
also called Gentiana rubra. Gentian. Fel- 
wort. The gentii n th t is met with in the 

^ the root of the Gtn/iunalutea of 
Linnaeus \-r-corollis siibquinquefiJis rotatis 
■itis, calycibus spathaceis ; and in 
Yy« 
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imported from Switzerland and Germany. 
It is the only medicinal part of die plant, 
has little or no smell, but to the taste ma- 
nifests great bitterness, on which account 
it is in general use as a tonic, stomachic, 
anthelmintic, antiseptic, emmenagogue, 
and febrifuge. The officinal preparations 
of this root are, the infusum gentiarue com- 
positum, and tinctura gentiame composita, 
of the London Pharmacopoeia, and the 
infusum amarum, vinum amarum, tinctura 
amara, of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia; 
and the extractum genitalia: is ordered by 
both 

Gentiana alba. The root of this 
plant, Laserpitium latifolium ; foliis corda- 
tis, inciso-serratis, of Linnaeus, posseses 
stomachic, corroborant, and deobstruent 
virtues. It is seldom used. 

Gentiana centaurium. Lesser cen- 
taury was lately so called in the Linnxan 
system, but now chironia centaurium. See 
Centaurium. 

Gentian a lute a. The systematic 
name of the officinal gemian. See Gen- 
tiana. 

Gentiana rubra. See Genliana. 

GENU. TLe knee. 

Genuoha. (From yovv, the knee, and 
«>§*, a seizure.) A name in Paracelsus 
for the gout in the knee. 

GEOFFR-3EA. (Named in honour of 
Dr. Geoffrey ) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnsean system. Class, Dia- 
delphia. Order, Becundria. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the bark 
of '.he Geoffroya inermis foliolis lanceolatis 
of Swatz. The plant is a native of Ja- 
maica, where it is distinguished by the 
name of cabbage-bark tree, or worm bark 
tree. It has a mucilaginous ard sweetish 
taste, and a disagreeable smell. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Wright of Jamaica, it is power- 
fully medicinal as an anthelmintic. 

Geoffboxa Jamaicensis. The systema- 
tic name of the bastard cabbage-tree. See 
Cortex Geoffroyx Jamaicensis. 

Geoffroya suni.vAMr.xsis. The syste- 
matic name of the tree, the bark of which 
is esteemed as an anthelmintic. 

Gkiiants. (From >s§*voc, a crane; so 
called from its supposed resemblance to an 
extended crane.) A bandage for a frac- 
tured clavicle. 

GERANIUM. (From j^ove?, a crane ; 
so called because its pistil is long, like the 
bill of a crane.) Class, Monadelphia. Or- 
der, Decandiia. The name of a genus or 
plants in the Linr.xan system. Geranium, 
or cranes-bill. 

Geranium uATitAcuioiMEs. Crowfoot 
cranes-bill. This is the Geranium prateiute 
of Linnxus ; it possesse- adstringent vir- 
tues, but in a slight degree. 

Geranium columbinum. Doves foot. 
Geranium rotundifolium of Linnxus. This 



plant possesses slightly adstringent T»> 
lues. 

Geranium moschatum. The adstrin- 
gent property of this plmt nas induced 
practitioners to exhibit it in cases ol debility 
and profluvias. 

Geranium pratense. The systematic 
name of the crowfoot cranes-bill. See 
Geranium batrachioides. 

G Kit \ mum robertianum. Stinking 
cranes-bill. Herb robert. This common 
plant has been mucli esteemed as an exter- 
nal application in erysipelatous inflamma- 
tions, cancel*, mastodynia, and old ulcers, 
but is now deservedly fallen into disuse. 

Geranium rotundifolium. The sys- 
tematic name of the doves foot. See Ge- 
ranium columbinum. 

Geranium sanguinarium. Bloody crane* 
bill. Geranium sanguineum of Linnaeus. 
The adstringent virtues ascribed to this 
plant do not appe.r to be considerable. 

Geranium sanguineum. The syste- 
matic name of the Geranium sanguinanum. 

Germander. See Chamadris. 

Germander, -waler. See Scordinm. 

Geuocomia. (From ytguv, an aged per- 
son, and ko/aio), to be concerned about) 
That part of medicine which regards the 
regimen and treatment of old age. 

Gf.rontopogon. (From yigw, an old 
man, and 7ruyimv, a heard ; so called be- 
cause its downy seed, while enclosed in the 
calyx, resemble* the beard of an aged man.) 
The herb old man's beard. Purple flowered 
tragopogon. 

Gerontoxon. (From ytgw, an old per- 
son, and to£ov, a dart.) A small ulcer, like 
the head of a dart, appearing sometimes 
in the cornea of old persons. The socket 
of a tooth. 

(jeropogon. See Gcronlopogon. 

Gerton. Quicksilver. 

GEUM. 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Ico- 
sandria. Order, Polygyria. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the Ge- 
urn rivale of Linnaeus, the root of which is 
the part directed for medicinal uses. It is 
inodorous, and imparts an austere taste. 
In America it is in high estimation in the 
cure of intermittents, and is said to be 
more efficacious than the Peruvian bark. 
Diarrhoeas and haemorrhages are also stop- 
ped by its exhibition. 

Geum urbanum. The systematic name 
Of the herb bennet, or avens. See Caryo- 
pkyUata. 

Giddiness. See Vertigo. 

Gilead, balsam. See Balsamum Gilea- 
dense. 

Gill -go-by-ground. See llederacea. 

Gilliflower. See Caryophyllus ruber- 

GIN. Geneva. Hollands. The names 
of a spirit distilled from malt or rye, which 
afterwards undergoes the same process. 
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a second time, with juniper berries. This 

C" i the original and most wholesome state 
f the spirit ; but it is now prepared with- 
out juniper-berries ; and is distilled from 
ttfrpentine, which gives it something of a 
similar fl ivour. The consumption of this 
especially in the metropolis, is im- 
mense, and tlie consequences are, as Dr. 
Willan observes, pernicious to the health 
oi' the inhabitants' 

Ginger. See Zinxiber, 

GlXOlBBB. See Zingiber. 

Gi?tgibhachium. (From gingiva:, the 
gums, and braclaum, the arm.) A name 
tor the Scurvy, because the gums, arms, 
and legs, are affected with it. 

Gin.. i in i ••!. A species of Daucus. 

Ginoihil, See Zingiber. 

I.iv.ii'f.lkh. (I'Yuin gingiva;, the 
gums, and pes, the fool.) A name lor the 
scurvy, because the arms and legs are af- 
fected. 

(ilNCJlV^. (From gigno, to beget, 
because the teeth are, as it were, born in 
them.) The gums. See Gums. 

GINGLYMU3. (ytyyKv/ui, a hinge.) 
The lunge-like joint. A species of diarthro- 
sis or moveable connection of bouts, which 
ailm its of flex. on and extension, as the 
knee-joint, &c. 

GINSENG. (Ginseng, Indian.) The 
name of the root of the Panax quinquefolium 
of Linnauis -.—foliis terms quinatis. It is 
imported into this country scarcely the 
thickness of the little finger, about three 
or four inches long, frequently forked, 
transversely wrinkled, of a horny texture, 
and both internally and externally of a yel- 
lowish white colour. To the taste it dis- 
covers a mucilaginous sweetness, ap- 
proaching to that of liquorice, accompa- 
nied with some degree of bitterness, and a 
slight aromatic warmth. The Chinese as- 
cribe extraordinary virtues to the root of 
ginseng, and have no confidence in any 
medicine unless in combination with it. In 
Europe, however, it is very seldom em- 
ployed. 

Ginseng root. Sec Ginseng. 

<iin. Quick lime. 

GlBJTTB. Tartar. 

GIZZARD. The gizzards, or stomach 
of poultry, with white flesh, have long 
been considered, in France, as medi- 
cinal. They have been recommended in 
obstructions of the urinary passages, com- 
ofthe bladder, and nephritic pains ; 
but particularly as a febrifuge. Bouillon 
Lagrange considers its principal substance 
as uxygi nated gelatine, with a small quan- 
tity of extractive m itter. 

Glabella. (From glaier, smooth; be- 
cause it is without hair.) The space be- 
twixt the eve-brows. 

GLADIOLUS. (Dim. of gUuKui, a 
eword ; so named from the sword-like 



shape of its leaf.) The name of a genus of 
hi the Linwaean system. Class, Tri- 
andria. Order, JMonogynia. 

Gladiolus i. ct e rs. See Iris palustris. 

(.i.A.iA. (y/u.ju*.) The sordes of the eye. 

GLAND. (Glandula ; diminutive of 
glans, a gland.) A gland is an organic part 
of the bod}, composed of blood-vessels, 
nerves, and absorbents, and destined for 
the secretion or alteration of some peculiar 
fluid. The glands of the human body are 
divided, by anatomists, into differ* ni classes, 
either according to their structure, or the 
fluid they contain. According to their fa- 
bric, th y arc- distinguished into four classes. 

1. Simple glands. 

2. Compounds of simple glands. 

3. Conglobate glands. 

4. Conglomerate glands. 

According to their fluid contents, they 
are more properly divided into, 1. Mucous 
glands^ 2. Sebaceous glands. 3. l.impha- 
tic glands. 4. Sal.val glands 5 Lach- 
rymal glands. 

Simple glands are small hollow follicles, 
covered with a peculiar membrane, and 
having a proper excretory duct, through 
which they evacuate the liquor contained 
in their cavity. Such are the mucous glands 
of the nose, tongue, tauces, trachea, sto- 
mach, intestine-, and urinary bladder, the 
sebaceous glands about the anus, and those 
of the ear. These simple glands are either 
dispersed here and there, or are contiguous 
to one another, firming a heap,! in such a 
manner that they are not covered by a 
common membrane, but each hath its own 
excretory duct, which is never joined to 
the excretory duct of another gland. The 
former are termed solitary simple glands, 
the latter aggregate or congregate simple 
glands. 

The compound glands consist of many 
simple glands, the excretory ducts of 
which are joined in one common excretory 
duct , as the .-ebareous glands of the face, 
lips, palate, and various parts of the skin, 
especially about the pubes. 

Conglobate, or, as ihey are also called, 
lymphatic glands, are those into which 
lymphatic vessels enter, and from which 
they go out again: as the mesenteric, lum- 
bar, &c. They are composed of a texture 
<>f lymphatic vessels, connected together 
by cellular membranes — have no excretory 
duct — they are largest in the foetus. 

Conglomerate glands are composed of 
a congeries of man] simple glands, the ex- 
cretory ducts of which open into one com- 
mon trunk: as the parotid gland, thyroid 
gland, pancreas, and all the saliva] glands. 
Conglomerate glands differ but little from 
the compound glands, yet they are com- 
posed of more simple glands than the 
compound. 

The excretory duct of a gland is the 
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duct through which the fluid of the gland 
is excreted. The vessels and nerves of 
glands always come from the neighbouring 
parts, and the arteries appear to possess a 
higher degree of irritability. The use of 
the glands is to separate a peculiar liquor, or 
to change it. The use of the conglobate 
glands is unknown. 

GLANDULA LACHRYMALIS. See 
Lachrymal gland. 

Glandule myrtiformes. See^ Carun- 
CuLc myrtiformes. 

GLANDULE PACCHIONIj£. (Pac- 
chioni, the name of the discoverer.) A 
number of srriEdl, oval, fatty substances, 
not yet ascertained to be glandular, situ- 
ated under the dura mater, about the sides 
of the longitudinal sinus. Their use is not 
known. 

Glandulosocarneus. An epithet given 
by Ruysch to some excrescences which he 
observed in the bladder. 

GLANS. A gland, or nut. 

GLANS PENIS. The very vascular 
body that forms the apex of the penis. 
The posterior circle is termed the corona 
glandis. See Corpus spongiosum urethra. 

Glans uxeuENTAnu. See Ben mix. 

GLASS. This substance is sometimes 
employed by surgeons, when roughly pow- 
dered, to destroy opacities of the cornea. 

Glass of antimony. A vitreous oxyd of 
antimony. 

Glats tvort, snail- seeded. See Kali. 

Glastum. (Quasi callastvm; from Callia, 
who first used it.) The herb woad. 

Glauber's salt. See Sulphas sodx. 

Glai/cium. (From yK2.vx.0c, blue, or 
yellow ; so called from its colour.) The 
yellow-homed poppy. 

GLAUCOMA. (From y\ctvx.c;, blue; 
because of the eye becoming of a blue or 
sea-green colour.) Glaucosis. An opacity 
of the vitreous humour. It is difficult to 
ascertain, and is only to be known by a 
very attentive examination of the eye. 

Glaucosis. See Glaucoma. 

GLELOMA. (From yKn^asv, the name 
of a plant in Dioscorides.) Class, Didyna- 
mia. Order, Gymnospermia. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnsean system. 
Ground ivy. 

Glecoma hederacf.a. The systematic 
name of the ground ivy. See Iledera ter- 
restris. 

Glecnon. (From yxii^tuv.) Penny-royal. 

Glechoxites. (From yhn^uv, penny- 
royal.) Wine impregnated with penny- 
royal. 

GLEET. In consequence of the re- 
peated attacks of gonorrhaea, and the de- 
bility of the part occasionrd thereby, it 
not unfrequently happens that a gleet, or 
constant small discharge, takes place., or 
remains behind, after all danger of infec- 
tion is removed. Mr. Hunter remarks, 



that it differs from gonorrhoea in being uii* 
injections, and in the discharge consisting 
of globular bodies, contained in a slimy 
mucus, instead of serum. It is unattended 
with pain, scalding in making of water, &c. 

GLENE. (y\nvn.) Strictly signifies the 
cavity or socket of the eye ; but by some 
anatomists is also used for that cavity of a 
bone which receives another within it. 

GLENOID. (Glenoides; from yk»n, a 
cavity, and ufos, resemblance.) The name 
of some articulate cavities of bones. 

Glkucinuji. (From yxivxos, must.) An 
ointment, in the preparation of which was 
must. 

Gleuxis. (From y\ux.v;, sweet.) A 
sweet wine. 

Glisceke. To increase gradually, pro- 
perly as fire does : but, by physical writers 
is sometimes applied to the natural heat and 
increase of spirits ; and by others to the ex- 
acerbation of fevers which return periodi- 
cally. 

GLiscunASMA. (From y\t<r^mva>, to be- 
come glutinous.) Lentor. Viscidity. 

Guschrocholos. (From y*-«r%£tc, vis- 
cid, and x°*"> the bile.) An epithet for 
bilious viscid excrements. 

Gusomargo. White chalk. 

Globate gland. See Gland. 

GLOBULARIA. (From globus, a globe; 
so called from the shape of its flower.) 
The French daisy. 

Globularia altphum. The leaves of 
this plant are used in some parts of Spain in 
the cure of the venereal disease. It is said 
to act also as a powerful but safe cathartic. 

GLOBUS HYSTERICUS. The air 
rising in the oesophagus, and prevented by 
spasm from reaching the mouth, is so called 
by authors, because it mostly attends hys- 
teria, and gives the sensation of a ball as- 
cending in the throat. 

Glomek. (A clue of thread.) Mostly 
applied to glands. 

Glomerate gland. A gland formed 
of a glomer of sanguineous vessels, having 
no cavity, but furnished with an excretory 
duct; as the lachrymal and mammary 
glands. 

Glossagra. (From yxaura-oL, the tongue, 
and a.ye*, a seizure. ) A rheumatic pain in 
the tongue. 

GLOSSO (From yxuxra-tt, the longne.) 
Names compounded with this word belong 
to muscles, nerves, or vessels, from their 
being attached, or going to the tongue. 

Glosso-phartxgeal nerves. The ninth 
pair of nerves. They arise from the pro« 
cesses of the cerebellum, which run to 
the medulla spinalis, and terminate by nu- 
merous branches in the muscles of the 
tongue and pharynx. 

Glosso-phartngeus. (Musculus glos- 
sopharyngxus ; yKu>o-<ro<px£vyra.voc, f om yxav- 
a-cc, the tongue, and 4>*g«}£, the pharynx : 
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so named from its origin in the tongue, and 
its insertion in the pharynx.)- See Constric- 
tor phanjngeus superior. 

(ii.iKmi.sTAi'iiani.'s. {Musculus glosso- 
ataphylinus ; from yxova-*, the tongue, and 
ra.Quhivoc, the staphylinus; so named be- 
cause it is fixed in the tongue, and termi- 
nates in the staphylinus. See Constrictor 
lath mi faucium. 

Glomo ltochos. (From yxotrtT*., tongue, 
and x,ctTt%ui, to hold. An instrument in 
P. >€^ineta for depressing the tongue. A 
spatula lingua:. The antient glossocat >chus 
was a sort of forceps, one of the blades of 
which served to depress the tongue, while 
the other was applied under the chin. 

GLOSSOCELE. (From yxum, the 
tongue, and *»a», a tumour.) An extrusion 
of the tongue. 

Glomooohx, A retraction of the tongue. 

( iLnssoroMioN. (From y\it><ra-#., a tongue, 
and !o/uia>, to guard.) By this was formerly 
meant a case for the tongue, for a hautboy ; 
hut the old surgeons, by metaphor, use it 
to signify an instrument, or case, for con- 
taining a fractured limb. 

Gi.otta. (yka>r%, the tongue.) The 
tongue. 

GLUCINE. For the discovery of this 
eortb we are indebted to Vauquelin, who 
found it, in 1795, in the Aigue-marine or 
beryl, a transparent stone, of a green co- 
lour, and in the emerald of Peru. It ex- 
ists combined with silex, argil, lime, and 
oxyd of iron in the one ; and with the same 
earths, with oxyd of chrome, in the other. 
It has lately been discovered in the Gado- 
linite by Mr. Ekeberg. 

Its name is taken from the Greek word 
(y\u>ui() which signifies sweet or saccharine, 
because it gives that taste to the salts it 
forms. 

Olucine is white, light, and soft to the 
touch. It is insipid, and adheres to the 
tongue; and is infusible by itself in the 
lite. Us specific gravity is 2. 967. It is 
soluble in alcalies and their carbonates, and 
in all the acids except the carbonic and 
phosphoric, and forms with them saccha- 
rine and slightly astringent salts. It is ex- 
ceedingly soluble in sulphuric acid used to 
excess. It is fusible with borax, and forms 
with it a transparent glass. It absorbs one- 
fourth of its weight of carbonic acid. It 
decomposes sulphate of alumine. It is not 
precipitated by the hydro-sulphurets, nor 
by prussiate of potash, but by all the suc- 
cinates. Its affinity for the acids is inter- 
nie<l. ite between magnesia and alumine. 

To obtain this earth, reduce some beryl to 
an impalpable powder, fuse it with three 
times its weight ol po ash, and dissolve the 
mass in niuratic acid. Separate the silex 
b\ evaporation and filtration, and decom- 
pose the remaining fluid by adding carbo- 



nate of potash; re-dissolve the deposit 
when washed in sulphuric acid, and by min- 
gling this solution with sulphate of potash, 
sulphate of alumine will be obtained, which 
crystallizes. 

Then mix the fluid with a solution of 
carbonate of ammonia, which must be used 
in excess j filter and boil it, and a w'.iite 
powder will gradually fall down, which is 
glucine. 

GLOTTIS. (From yharlx, the tongue.) 
The superior opening of the larynx at the 
bottom of the tongue. 

GLUTEAL ARTERY. A branch of the 
internal iliac artery. 

GLUTEN. ( Quasi geluten ; from gelo, 
to congeal.) Glue, Lentor. See Gluten, 
animal and vegetable. 

GLUTEN, ANIMAL. This substance 
constitutes the basis of the fibres of all the 
solid parts. It resembles in its properties 
the gluten of vegetables. 

GLUTEN, VEGETABLE. If wheat 
flour be made into a paste, and washed 
in a large quantity of water, it is separ ted 
into three distinct substances ; a mucila- 
ginous saccharine matter, which is re.iddy 
dissolved in the liquor, and may be sepa- 
rated from it by evaporation ; starch, which 
is suspended in the fluid, and subsides to 
the bottom by repose ; and gluten, which 
remains in the hand, and is tenacious, very 
ductile, somewhat elastic, and of a brown 
gray colour. This glutinous substance is 
obtained from several vegetables in great 
abundance, and, when dried, becomes 
a horny mass. It is soluble both in water 
and spirit of wine, and, if boiled with the 
former, it coagulates like the white of an 
egg. It burns like horn, and affords the 
same products by distillation in the dry 
way. It readily putrefies when kept in a 
cold and moist place. 

GLUTEUS MAXIMUS. (From y\x- 
toc, the buttocks.) Gluteus magnns of 
Albinus, Glutieus major of Cowper, and 
Ilio sacro femoral of Dumas. This broad 
radiated muscle, which is divided into a 
number of strong fasciculi, is covered by 
a pretty thick aponenrosis derived from the 
fascia lata, and is situated immediately un- 
der the integuments. It arises fleshy from 
the outer lip of somewhat more than the 
posterior half of the spine of the ilium, 
from the ligaments that cover the two pos- 
terior spinous processes; from the posterior 
sacro-ischiatic ligament ; and from the outer 
sides of the os sacrum and os coccygis. 
From these origins the fibres oFthe muscle 
run towards the great trochanter of the os 
femoris, where they form a broad and 
thick tendon, between which and the tro- 
chanter there is a considerable bursa mu- 
This tendon is inserted into the 
upper part of the tinea aspera, for the 
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space of two or three inches downwards ; 
and sends off fibres to the fascia lata, and 
to the upper extremity of the vastus ex- 
ternus. This muscle serves to extend the 
thigh, by pulling it directly backwards ; at 
the same time it draws it a little outwards, 
and thus assists in its rotatory motion. Its 
origin from the coccyx seems to prevent 
that bone from being forced too far back- 
wards. 

GLUTEUS MEDIUS. Ilio trochan- 
terien of Dumas. The posterior half of 
this muscle is covered by the gluteus max- 
imus, which it greatly resembles in shape ; 
but the anterior and upper part of it is 
covered only by the integuments, and by a 
tendinous membrane which belongs to the 
fascia lata. It arises fleshy from the outer 
lip of the anterior part of the spine of the 
ilium, from part of the posterior surface 
of that bone, and likewise from the fascia 
that covers it. From these origins its fibres 
run towards the great trochanter, into the 
outer and posterior part of which it is in- 
serted by a broad tendon. Between this 
tendon and the trochanter there is a small 
thin bursa mucosa. The uses of this muscle 
are nearly the same as those of the gluteus 
maximus; but it is not confined like that 
muscle, to rolling - the os femoris outwards, 
its anterior portion being capable of turning 
that bone a little inwards. As it has no 
origin from the coccyx, it can have no effect 
on that bone. 

GLUTEUS MINIMUS. GLutoeus mi- 
nor of Albintis and Cowper ; and liio ischii 
trochanterien of Dumas. This, which is 
likewise a radiated muscle, is situated un- 
der the gluteus medius. In adults, and 
especially in old subjects, its outer surface 
is usually tendinous. It arises fleshy be- 
tween the two semicircular ridges we ob- 
serve on the outer surface of the ilium, 
aad likewise from the edge of its great 
niche. Its fibres run, in different direc- 
tions, towards a thick flat tendon, which 
adheres to a capsular ligament of the joint, 
and is inserted into the fore and upper part 
of the great trochanter. A small bursa mu- 
cosa may be observed between the tendon 
of this muscle and the trochanter. This 
muscle assists the two former in drawing 
the thigh backwards and outwards, and in 
rolling it. It may likewise serve to pre- 
vent the capsular ligament from being 
pinched in the motions of the joint. 

Glutia. (From >\*toc, the buttocks.) 
The two small protuberances in the brain, 
called Nates. 

Gluttupatens. (From gluttus, the 
throat, and pateo, to extend.) An epithet 
for the stomach, which is an extension of 
the throat. 

Glctus. (yhuro;, from y\ow, filthy.) 
The buttocks. 



Gltcasma. (From yxvuvi, sweet.) A 
sweet medicated wine. 

GtTCTi'icRos. (From y\mu;, sweet, and 
7riK£os, bitter ; so called from its bitterish 
sweet taste.) The woody nightshade. See 
Dulcamara. 

GLYCYURHIZA. (From yhuw, sweet, 
and pt^st, a root.) 1. The name of a mentis 
of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Diadelfihia. Order, Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of liquo- 
rice. The sweet root of the Glycyrrhiza 
glabra of Linnxus : — kguminibus g-labm, 
xtifmlis nullis, foliolo impari petiolato. A 
native of the south of Europe, but culti- 
vated in Britain. The root contains a great 
quantity of saccharine matter, joined with 
some proportion of mucilage, and hence it 
has a viscid sweet taste. It is in common 
use as a pectoral or emollient, in catarrhal 
defluxions on the breast, coughs, hoarseness- 
es, &c. Infusions, or the extrac. made from 
it, which is called Sfianish liquorice, afford 
likewise very commodious vehicles for the 
exhibition of other medicines; the liquorice 
taste concealing that of unpalatable drugs 
more effectually than syrups or any of the 
sweets of the saccharine kind. 

Glyctiuihiza echinata. This species 
of liquorice is substituted in some places 
for the root of the glabra. 

Glvctkrhtza glabka. The systematic 
name of the officinal liquorice. See Gly- 
cyrrhiza. 

Gltctsancon. (From yhvx.us, sweet, 
and cL-yKiev, the elbow ; so called from its 
sweetish taste, and its inflections, or el- 
bows, at the joints.) A species of southern- 
wood. 

Glyssons capsule. See Capsule of Glys- 
son. 

GNAPHALIUM. (From yvct<paxov, cot- 
ton; so named from its soft downy surface.) 
1, The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Glass, Syngenesia. Or- 
der, Polygamia si'perflua. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the herb 
cotton-weed. The flores gnaphalii of the 
pharmacopoeias, called also flores liispiduloe ; 
seu pedes cati are the produce of the Gna- 
phalium dioicum of Linnaeus. They are 
now quite obsolete, but were formerly 
used as adstringents, and recommended in 
the cure of hooping-cough, phthisis, pulmo. 
nalis, and haemoptysis. 

Gnaphalium AKEjfAiuim. The flowers of 
this plant, as well as those of the gnapha- 
lium stcechas, called in the pharmacopoeias 
flores elichrysi. See Elichrysum. 

Gnaphalium iiioictrM. The systematic 
name of the pes cati. See Gnaphalium. 

Gnaphalium stcechas. The syste- 
matic uame of Goldilocks. See Elychry- 
sum. 

Gnathus. (From yv*.7r%, to bend; so 
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rom tVeir curvature.) The jaw, or 
jaw-bones. Also the cheek. 

• •Mini ■ \ term applied by Hippocra- 
tes, and others .since, to some medicinal pre- 
cepts wrote in tne island of Gnidos. 

Goat** rue. Sec Gaa'ga. 

Goithe. Sec Brdnchocele. 

BOLD, .■luri/m. A metal found in na- 
ture only in a metallic state; most com- 
monly in grains, ramifications, leaves, or 
rhomboidal, octahedral, or pyramidical 
Crystals. Its matrix is generally quartz, 
■and-stone, siliceous schisms, 8tc. It is 
found also in the sands of many rivers, par- 
ticularly in Africa, Hungary, and France, 
in minute irregular grams, called gold-dust. 
Native gold, found in compact masses, is 
never completely pure; it is alloyed with 
silver, or copper, and sometimes with iron 
and tellurium. The largest piece of native 
gold that has been hitherto discovered in 
Europe, was found in the county of Wick- 
low, in Ireland. Its weight was said to be 
twenty-two ounces, and the quantity of 
alloy it contained was very small. Several 
other pieces, exceeding one ounce, have 
also been discovered at the same place, in 
sand, covered with turf, and adjacent to a 
rivulet. 

Gold is also met with in a particular sort 
of argentiferous copper pyrites, called in 
ry Gelf. This ore is fountf either 
massive, or crystallized in rhomboids, or 
other irregular quadrangular or polygonal 
masses. It exists likewise in the sulphu- 
rated ores of Nagaya in Transylvania. 
These all contain the metal called telluri- 
rium. Itcrthollet, and other French chy- 
mists, have obtained gold out of the ashes 
of vegetables. 

Gold-cup. A vulgar name for many spe- 
cies of Ranunculi. 

Golden-rod. See Firga aurea. 

Goldilocks. See Eh/chryeum, 

GOM1THASIS. (From y>f*<poi, a nail.) 
Qompniasmus. A disease of the teeth, when 
they are loosened from the the sockets, like 
nails draw n out of the wood. 

Goxphiasucs. See Gnmp/iiasis. 

Gomphiox. (From yc/uupec, a nail; so 
♦•ailed, because they are as nails driven into 
their sockets.) The dentes molares, or 
grinding teeth. 

Goscphoma, See Gomphoais. 

GOMPHOSI9. (From yopyooi, to drive 
in a nail.) Gomphoma, A species of im- 
moveable connection of bones, in which one 
hone is fixed ill another, like a nail in a 
board, as the teeth in the alveoli of the 
jaws. 

(. nw.ha. (From ymt, the knee, and 
«>§•<"»'• topic, to take.) The gout in the 

klKe 

Goire. ()sv».) The seed. But in Hip* 
pocrate* it is the uterus. 



Gohobowa. (From }o>7g*, a hard knot.) 

1. The cramp. 

2. A round tubercle in the trunk of a 
tree. 

3. A hard round tumour of the nervous 
parts; but particularly a bronchocele, or 
other hard tumour of the neck. 

(.iiMiiuov. (From y.-^-jK:',, round.) A 
pill. 

(.ovoides. (From^wi, seed, and uS;',, 
form.) Resembling seed. Hippocrates 
often uses it as an epithet for the excre- 
ments of die belly, and for the contents of 
the urine, when there is something in them 
which i\ semblea the seminal matter. 

GONORRHOEA. (From y>m, the semen, 
and j«, to flow; from a supposition of the 
ancients, that it was a seminal flux.) A 
genus of disease in the class locates, and 
order ahorenoses, of Dr. Cullen's arrange- 
ment, who defines it a preternatural flux 
of fluid from the urethra in males, with- 
out any libidinous desires, and from the 
vagina in females. He makes four spe- 
cies, viz. 

1. Gonorrhoea pura, or benigna ; a mu- 
cous discharge from the urethra, without 
dysuria, or lascivious inclination. 

2. Gonorrhoea impura, maligna, syphilitica, 
virulenta ; a discharge resembling pus, from 
the urethra, with heat of urine, &c. after 
impure coition, to which of en succeeds a 
discharge of mucus from the urethra, with 
little or no dysury, called a gleet. Fluor 
albvs malignus. Blennorrhagia of Suedi- 
aur. In English, a clap, from the old 
French word clapises, which were public 
shops, kept and inhabited by single prosti- 
tutes, and generally confined to a particu- 
lar quarter of the town, as is even now 
the case in several of the great towns of 
Italy. In Germany, the disorder is named 
tripper, from dripping; and in French, 
chtuidpisse, from the heat and scalding in 
making water. 

No certain rule can be laid down with 
regard to the time that a clap will take 
before it makes its appearance, after infec- 
tion has been conveyed. With some per- 
sons it will shev itself in the course of three 
or four days, whilst, with others, there will 
not be the least appearance ot it before the 
expiration of some weeks. It most usually 
is perceptible, however, in the space of 
from six to fourteen days, and in a male, 
begins with an uneasiness about the parts of 
generation, such as an itching in the glans 
penis, and a soreness and tingling sensation 
along the whole, course of the urethra ; soon 
after which, the person perceives an ap- 
pearance of whitish matter, at its orifice, 
and also soma degree of pungency upon 
making water. 

In the course of a few days, the dis- 
charge of matter will increase considers- 
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bly ; will assume, most probably, a green- 
ish or yellowish hue, and will become thin- 
ner, and lose its adhesiveness ; the parts 
will a'so be occupied with some degree of 
redness and inflammation, in consequence 
of which the glans will put on the appear- 
ance of a ripe cherry ; the stream of urine 
will be smaller than usual, owing to the 
canal being made narrower by the inflamed 
state of its internal membrane, and a con- 
siderable degree of pain, and scaiding heat, 
will be experienced on every attempt to 
make water. 

Where the inflammation prevails in a very 
high degree, it prevents the extension of 
the urethra, on the taking place of any erec- 
tion, so that the penis is, at that time, car- 
ried downwards, with great pain, which is 
much increased, if attempted to be raised 
towards the belly, and the stimulus occa- 
sions it often to be erected, particularly 
when the patient is warm in bed, and so de- 
prives him of sleep, producing, in some ca- 
ses, an involuntary emission of semen. 

In consequence of the inflammation, it 
sometimes happens that, at the time of mak- 
ing water, owing to the rupture of some 
small blood-vessel, a slight haemorrhage 
ensues, and a small quantity of blood is 
voided. In consequence of inflammation, 
the prepuce likewise becomes often so swel- 
led at the end, that it cannot be drawn 
back ; which symptom is called a phymo- 
sis ; or that, being drawn behind the glans, 
it cannot be returned, which is known by 
the name of paraphymosis. Now and 
then, from the same cause, little hard 
swellings arise on the lower surface of the 
penis, along the course of the urethra, and 
these perhaps suppurate and form into fistu- 
lous sores. 

The adjacent parts sympathizing with 
those already affected, the bladder becomes 
irritable, and incapable of retaining the 
urine for any length of time, which gives 
the patient a frequent inclination to make 
water, and he feels an uneasiness about the 
scrotum, perinaeum, and fundament. More- 
over the glands of the groins grow indu- 
rated and enlarged, or perhaps the testicle 
becomes swelled and inflamed, in conse- 
quence of winch he experiences excrucia- 
ting pains, extending from the seat of the 
complaint Up into.the .small of the back ; he 
gets hot and restless, and a small sympto- 
matic fever arises. 

Where the parts are not occupied by 
much inflammation, few or none of the last- 
mentioned symptoms will arise, and only a 
discharge, with a slight heat or scalding in 
making water, will prevail. 

If a gonorrhea is neither irritated by any 
irregularity of the patient, nor prolonged by 
the want of timely and proper assistance, 
then, in the course of about a fortnight or 



three weeks, the discharge, from having 
been thin and discoloured at first, will be- 
come thick, white, and of a ropy consist- 
ence ; and from having gradually began to 
diminish in quantity, will at last cease en- 
tirely, together with every inflammatory 
symptom whatever ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, if the patient has led a life of intem- 
perance and sensuality, has partaken freely 
of the bottle and high-seasoned meats, and 
has, at the same time, neglected to pursue 
the necessary means, it may then continue 
for many weeks, or months : and, on going 
off, may leave a weakness or gleet behind 
it, besides being accompanied with the risk 
of giving rise, at some distant period, to a 
constitutional affection, especially if there 
has been a neglect of proper cleanliness; 
for where venereal matter has been suffered 
to lodge between the prepuce and glans 
penis for any time, so as to have occasion- 
ed either excoriation or ulceration, there 
will always be danger of its having been 
absorbed. 

Another risk, arising from the long con- 
tinuance ot a gonorrlxea, especially if it has 
been attended with inflammatory symptoms, 
or lias been of frequent recurrence, is the 
taking place of one or more strictures in 
the urethra. These are sure to occasion a 
considerable degree of difficulty, .as well as 
pain, irf* making water, and, instead of its 
being discharged in a free and uninterrupt- 
stream, it splits into two, or perhaps is void- 
ed drop by drop. Such affections become, 
from neglect, of a most serious and danger- 
ous nature, as they not unfrequently block 
up the urethra, so as to induce a total sup- 
pression of urine. 

Where the gonorrhoea has been of long 
standing, warty excrescences are likewise 
apt to arise about the parts of generation, 
o\.ingto the matter falling and lodging 
thereon ; and they not unfrequently prove 
both numerous and troublesome. 

Having noticed every symptom which 
usually attends on gonorrhoea, in the male 
sex, it will only be necessary to observe, 
the same heat and soreness in making water, 
and the same discharge of discoloured mu- 
cus, together with a slight pain in walking, 
and an uneasiness in sitting, take place in 
females as in the former ; but as the parts 
in women, which are most apt to be affect- 
ed by the venereal poison, are less complex 
in their nature, and fewer in number, than 
in men, so of course the former are not lia- 
ble to many of the symptoms which the lat- 
ter are ; and from the urinary canal being 
much shorter, and of a more simple form, 
in them than in men, they are seldom, if 
ever, incommoded by the taking place of 
strictures. 

With women, it indeed often happens, 
that all the symptoms of a gonorrhoea arc 
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«> very slight, they experience no other in- 
convenience than the discharge, except per- 
haps immediately after menstruation, at 
which period, it is no uncommon occurrence 
tor them to perceive some degree of aggra- 
vation in the symptoms. 

Women of a relaxed habit, and such as 
have had frequent miscarriages, are apt to 
be afflicted with a disease known by the 
name of fluor albus, which is often difficult 
to distinguish from gonorrhoea virulenta, as 
the matter discharged in both is, in many 
cases, of the same colour and consistence. 
The surest way of forming a just conclusion, 
in instances of this nature, will be to draw 
it from an accurate investigation, both of 
the symptoms which are present and those 
which have preceded the discharge ; as 
likewise, from the concurring circumstan- 
ce, such as the character and mode of life 
of the person, and the prboability there may 
he of her having had venereal infection con- 
veyed to her by any connection in which she 
may be engaged. 

Not long ago, it was generally supposed 
that gonorrhoea depended always upon ul- 
cers inthe urethra, producing a discharge 
of purulent matter; and such ulcers do, in- 
deed, occur in consequence of a high degree 
of inflammation and suppuration; but many 
dissections of persons, who have died whilst 
labouring under a gonorrhoea, have clearly 
shewn that the disease may, and often does, 
exist without any ulceration in the urethra, 
so that the discharge which appears is usual- 
ly of a vitiated mucus, thrown out from the 
mucous follicles of the urethra. On open- 
ing this canal, in recent cases, it usually ap- 
pears red and inflamed ; its mucous glands 
are somewhat enlarged, and its cavity is 
filled with matter to within a small dis- 
tance from its extremity. Where the dis- 
ease has been of long continuance, its sur- 
face all along, even to the bladder, is gene- 
rally found pale and relaxed, without any 
erosion. 

3. Goiio)i-/t.ea laxorum libidinosa ; a pel- 
lucid discharge from the urethra, without 
erection of the penis, but with venereal 
thoughts while awake. 

Gonorrh* a dormientiwn, eneirognios. 
When, during sleep, but dreaming of ve- 
nereal engagements, '.here is an erection of 
the penis and a seminal discharge. 

GoNORRHCB v HENKiNA. See Gonorrhoea 
pura. 

Gonorrhoea CHOBOATA. A gonorrhoea, 
accompanied with painful tension of the pe- 
nis, called chordee. 

Gonoubbosa DORUlSHTiim. Involuntary 
nocturnal t mission. 

Gosorrjuba imi'i'ua. The venereal go- 
norrhoe i, 

God .miii.i \ mxohim. Ii oluntary 
emission from debility. 

Gonorrhoea LiBlDnrou. Involuntary 
i from lust. 



Gonorrhoea maligna. A venereal or 
malignant gonorrhoe?. 

Gonorrhoea mucosa. A discharge 
mucus from the urethra, or gleet. 

Gonorrhoea onf.irogmos. An involunta- 
ry nocturnal emission. 

Gonorrhoea puRa. A common gleet. 

Gonorrhoea spuria. A species of go- 
norrhoea affecting the glans. 

Gonorrhoea syphilitica. The venereal 
gonorrhoea. 

Gonorrhoea balani. A species of go- 
norrhoea affecting the glans penis only. 

Gonalgia. (From yoiv, the knee, and 
a.Kyot, pain.) Gonyalgin. Gout in the knee. 

Gordius. A species of vermes, peculiar 
to hot climates. 

Goose foot, stinking. See Alriplex Jet' 
tida, 

Goose-grass. See Jiparine. 

GOSSYPIUM. (From gotne, whence got, 
tipium, Kgyptian.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnsean system. Class, 
Monadelphia. Order, Polyundria. 

% The pharmacopceial name of the cot- 
ton tree. See Bombax. 

Gossypium hf.rbaceum. The systema- 
tic name of the cotton-plant. See Gos- 
sypium. 

GOULARD'S EXTRACT. A saturated 
solution of acetat of lead. See Jicetatis 
liquor filumbi. 

Gourd. See Cucurbita. 

Gourd, bitter. See Colocynthis. 

Gout. See Arthritis. 

GRACILIS. (Gracilis, from its small. 
ness.( Rectus interior femoris sive gracilis 
interior of Winslow. Sous pu bio creti tibial 
of Dumas. This long, straight, and slen- 
der muscle is situated immediately under 
the integuments, at the inner part of the 
thigh. It arises by a broad and thin ten- 
don, from the anterior part of the ischium 
and pubis, and soon becoming fleshy, de- 
scends nearly in a straight direction along 
the inside of the thigh. A little above the 
knee, it terminates in a slender and round- 
ish tendon, which afterwards becomes 
flatter, and is inserted into the middle of 
the tibia, behind and under the sartorius. 
Under the tendons of this and the rectus, 
there is a considerable bursa mucosa, which 
on one side adheres to them and to the ten- 
don of the semitendinosus, and on the other 
to the capsular ligament of the knee. This 
muscle assists in bending the thigh and leg 
inwards. 

Gramf.n caninum. Gramen dioscoridis. 
Gramen repens. I.oliaceum raihce repente. 
Dog's gra-s. Couch grass Triticum re- 
pens of Linnaeus. The roots are agreeably 
sweet, and possess aperient properties. The 
expressed juice is recommended to be given 
largely. 

Gramkr crvcts cyplhiotdis. Gramen 
F.guptiacum- Kg\ptiar cock's-foot grass, 
or grass of die cross. The roots and plants 
Z z • 
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possess the same virtues as the dog's grass, 
and are serviceable in the earlier stages 
of dropsy. They are supposed to correct 
the bad smell of the breath, and to relieve 
nephritic disorders, colics, &c although 
now neglected. 

Gkamia. The sordes of the eyes. 

Gramme, (from yga.fxfxyi, a line; so call- 
ed from its linear appearance.) The iris of 
the e ye. 

Grana cnidia. See Coccognidia. 

Grana inskctoria. Kermes berries. 

Granv kermes Kermes berries. 

GRANA PARADISI. Cardamomum ma- 
jus. iWeleguetta maniguctta. Cardamomum 
piperatium. Grains of Paradise. The seeds 
of the Amomum grana Paradisi of Linnaeus. 
They are angular reddish brown seeds, 
smaller than pepper, and resembling very 
much the seeds of the cardamomum minus. 
They are extremely hot, and similar in vir- 
tue to pepper. 

Ghana tiglia. See Tiglia gratia. 

Ghana tinctoria. See Kermes. 

Granadilla. (Dim. of granado, a pome- 
granate, Spanish : so called because at the 
top of the flower there are points, like the 
grains of a pomegranate.) The passion- 
flower, the fruit of which is said to possess 
refrigerating qualities. 

Granatristum. A boil, or carbuncle. 

GRANATUM. (From granum, a grain, 
because it is full of seed.) The pomegra- 
nate. The fruit of the Punica granatum of 
Linnxus -.—foliis lanceolatis, caule arboreo. 
T e ri:>d of the fruit, and the flowers called 
Bulaustine flowers, are the parts directed 
for medicinal use. In their smell there is 
nothing remarkable, but to the taste they 
are very adstringent, and have successfully 
been employed as such, in diseases both in- 
ternal and external. 

GRANDEBAL^i. ( Quod in gratidioribus 
(date nascantur, because they appear in those 
who are advanced in years.) The hairs un- 
der the arm-pits. 

Ghandines. Small tumours on the eye- 
lids. See Grando. 

Grandinosum os. The cuboid bone of 
the foot. 

Grando. ( Quod similitudinem granornm 
habe'at, because it is in shape and size like 
a grain of seed.) Hail. A moveable tumour 
on the margin of the eyelid is so called, 
from its likeness to a hail stone. 

GRANULATION. (Granulalio ,■ from 
granum, a grain.) The little grain-like 
fleshy bodies, which form on the surfaces of 
ulcers and suppurating wounds, and serve 
both for filling up the cavities, and bringing 
nearer together and uniting their sides. 

Nature, in bringing parts as nearly as pos- 
sible to their original state, whose disposi- 
tion, action, and structure, have been alter- 
ed by accident^ or disease ; and after hav- 
ing, in her opernuons for this purpose, form- 
ed pus, she immediately sets about forming 



a new matter upon surfaces, in which there 
has been a breach of continuity. This pro- 
cess is called granulating or incarnation ; 
and the substance formed is called granula- 
tions. The colour of healthy granulations 
is a deep florid red. When livid, they are, 
unhealthy, and have only a languid circula- 
tion. Healthy granulations, on an exposed 
or flat surface, rise nearly even with the 
surface of the surrounding skin, and often 
a little higher ; but when they exceed this, 
and take on a growing disposition, they are 
unhealthy, become soft, spongy, and with- 
out any disposition to form skin. Health} 
granulations are always prone to unite to 
each other, so as to be the means of uniting 
parts. 

Granum moschi. See Abelmoschus. 

Granum regium. Tiie castor-oil seed. 

Graphioides. (From >§«?<?, a pencil, 
and a<foc, a form.) The processus stylifor- 
mis of the os temporis and ulna is so called. 
The musculus biventer vel digastricus was 
formerly so called, from its supposed origin 
from the process of the tern pie-bone, so 
called. 

Gbassa. Borax. 

GR VTIQLA. (Dim. of gratia, so named 
from its supposed admrable qualities.) 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Li-inaean system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the hedge- 
hyssop, called aiso digitalis minima, grotto 
dt'i, gratiola centaurioides. Thu exotic 
ph-.nt, the Gratiola officinalis of Linnaeus : — 
foliis lanceolatis serratis,Jloribus pedunculi- 
tis, is -.i native of the .-outh of Europe, j but 
is raised in our gardens. The leaves have 
a nauseous bitter taste, but no remarkable 
smell : they purge and vomit briskly in the 
dose of half a drachm of the dry herb, and 
of a drachm infused in wine or water. Tins 
plant, in small doses, has been commonly 
employed as a cathartic and diuretic in 
hptiropical diseases, and instances of its 
good effects in ascites and anasarca are re- 
corded by many respectable practition- 
ers. Gesner and Bergius found a .cruple 
of the powder a sufficient dose, as in this 
quantity it frequently excited nausea or 
vomiting ; others have given it to half a 
drachm, two scruples, a drachm, and even 
more. 

An "extract of the root of this plant is 
said to be more efficacious than the plant 
itself, and exhibited in the dose of half a 
drachm, or a drachm, in dysenteries, pro- 
duces the best effects. We are also told 
by Kostrzewskithat, in the hospitals at Vi- 
enna, three maniacal patients were perfect- 
ly recovered by its use; and in the most 
confirmed cases of lues venerea, it effect, d 
a complete cure ; it usually acted by in- 
creasing the urinary cutaneous, or salivary 
discharges. 

Gratiola officinalis. The svsle- 
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matic name of the hedge-hyssop. See Grc.- tained by wounding the bark in different 

ilolu - parts of the body of the tree, or by what 

Gbayebo. (From gravis, heavy.) A has been called jaggirg. It exudes copi- 

catarrh, or cold, with a sense of heaviness ously from the wounds, though gradually ; 

in the head. and when a quantity is found ^cumulated 

Gravel. See Calculus. upon the several wounded trees, ha-dened 

Green sickness. See Chlorosis. by exposure to the sun, it is gathered and 

GasssoBJL (From gredior, to proceed.) packed up in small kegs for exportation; 
flu perinxum which goes from the pu- it is of a friable texture, of a deep greenish 

dendotn to the anus. colour, and sometimes of a reddish hue ; 

Gbislvm. A name formerly applied to it has a pungent -crid taste, but little or no 

s , smallage. ■ smell, unless heated. The bark coniains 

Gmi'ii iMK\n,. (From ygiqo;, a net, less resinous matter than the wood,, and is 

<• it surrounds the body as with a consequently a less powerful medicine, 

net) Applied to pains which surround the though in a recent state it is strongly ca- 

t the loins. thai-tic. M The fruit," says a late author, 

.veil, common. See Lilhospermum. " is purgative, and, for medicinal use, fur 

G ROSS UL ARIA. (Dim. of grossus, an excels the bark. A decoction of it has 

unripe fig ; so named because its fruit, re- been known to cure the venereal disease, 

sembles an unripe fig.) The gooseberry and even the yaws in its advanced stage, 

or gooseberry-bush, without the use of mercury." The fowers 

Grotto mi caki. A grotto near or blossoms, are laxative, and in Jamaica 

Naples, in which dogs are suffocated. The are commonly given to the children in the 

carbonic acid air rises about eighteen form of syrup. It is only the wood and 

inches. A man therefore is not affected, resin of guaiacum which are now in ge- 

but a dog forcibly held in, or who cannot neral medicinal use in Europe ; and as ^he 

rise above it, is soon killed, unless taken efficacy of the former is supposed to be 

out. lie is recovered b} plunging him in derived merely from the quantity of resin- 

an adjoining lake, ous matter which it contains, they may be 

Ground liverwort. See Lichen cinereus considered indiscriminately as the same 

terrestris. medicine. Guaiacum was first introduced 

(iiioiMi my. A common plant used into the materia medica soon after the dis- 

in the form of infusion or tea in pectoral covery of America ; and previous to the 

complaints. Sec Heilera. use of mercury in the lues venerea, it was 

Grou»<l[>iiie. See Chamxpitys. the principal remedy employed in the cure 

Groundnut. See Pignut. of that disease ; its great success brought it 

Groundsel. See Erigerum. into such repute, that it is said to have been 

Gntrrr/H. Milium. A hard white tuber- sold for seven gold crowns a pound: but not- 

cle of the skin, resembling in si/.e and up- withstanding the very numerous testimonies 

pearance a millet-seed. in its favour, it often failed in curing the 

Grtpbosis. (From y pun-vie, to incur- patient, and was at length entirely super- 

vate.) A disease of the nails, which turn seded by mercury ; and though it be still 

inwards, and irritate the soft parts below. occasionally employed in syphilis, it is 

(ilJAI tCUM, (Prom the Spanish Gum/a- rather with a view to correct other diseases 

can, which is formed from the Indian Hoax- in the habit, than for its effects as an anti- 

acan.) Guaiacum Americanum, Lignum venereal. It is now more generally em- 

vi/.i Lignum sanctum. Lignum benedictum. plojed for its virtues in curing gouty and 

Pains sanctus rheumatic pains, and some cutaneous dis- 

1. The name of a genus of plants in the eases. Dr. Woodville and others frequent- 

Linnzan system. Class, Decandria. Or- ly conjoined it with mercury and soap, and 



der, Monogynia, 

2. The pharmacopaeial name of the of- 
fici >il guaiacum, Gwedacum officinale of Lin- 

n.uis -.—foliis bijngis obtusis. This tree is a 
native of the West Indian islands. The 
wood, £nm, bark, fruit, and even the flow- 



in some cases with bark or steel, and 
found it eminently useful as an alterative. 
In the pharmacopoeias it is directed in the 
form of tincture and elixir : the latter is 
ordered by the Edinburgh College to be 
prepared in two ways, viz. with rectified 



ers, have been found to possess medicinal spirit, and the virous spirit of sal amfhoniac. 

qualities. The wood is brought principally Of these compounds, the dose may be from 

from Jamaica, m large pieces of four or two scruples to tuo drachms; the gum 

five hundred weight each, and from its is generally given from 6 grains to 20 or 

hardness and beauty is used for various ar- even more, for a dose, either in pills or in 

tirlts ot turnery ware. It scarcely dis- a fluid form, by means of mucilage or the 

covers anj smell, unless heated, or while yolk of an esjg. The decoctum lignorum 

rasping, in which circumstances it yields a (Pliarm. Eding.) of which guaiacum is the 

iromatic one : chewed, it impresses a chief ingredient, is commonly taken in the 

slighi acrimony, biting the palate and quantity of a pint a day. 

fauces. The gum, or rather resin, is oh. As many writers of the sixteenth century 
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'contended that guaiacum was a true spe- 
cific for the venereal disease, and the cele- 
brated Boerhaave maintained the same opi- 
nion, the following observatians are in- 
serted : Mr. Pearson mentions, that when 
he was first intrus'ed with the care of the 
Lock Hospital, in 1781, Mr. Bromfield and 
Mr. Williams were in the habit of reposing 
great confidence in the efficacy of a de- 
coction of guaiacum wood. This was ad- 
ministered to such patients as had already 
employed the usual quantity of mercury ; 
but who complained of nocturnal pains, 
or had gummata, nodes, ozaena, and other 
effects of the venereal virus, connected 
with secondary symptoms, as did not 
yield to a course of mercurial frictions. 
The diet consisted of raisins, and hard 
biscuit ; from 2 to 4 pints of the decoction 
were taken every day ; the hot bath was 
used twice a week ; and a dose of antimo- 
nial wine and laudanum, or Dover's pow- 
der, was commonly taken every evening. 
Constant confinement to bed was not deem- 
ed necessary ; neither was exposure to the 
vapour of burning spirit, with a view of 
exciting perspiration, often practised ; as 
only a moist state of the skin was desired. 
This treatment was sometimes of singular 
advantage to those whoie health had sus- 
tained injury from the disease, long con- 
finement, and mercury. The strength in- 
creased ; bad ulcers healed ; exfoliations 
were completed ; and these anomalous 
symptoms, which would have been exaspe- 
rated by mercury, soon yielded to guaiacum. 
Besides such cases, in which the good 
effects of guaiacum made it be erroneously 
regarded as a specific for the lues venerea, 
the medicine was also formerly given, by 
some, on the first attack of the venereal 
disease. The disorder being thus bene- 
fited, a radical cure was considered to be 
accomplished; and though frequent re- 
lapses followed, yet, as these partly yielded 
to the same remedy, its reputation was 
still kept up. Many diseases also, which 
got well, were probably not venereal 
cases. Mr. Pearson seems to allow, that 
in symphilitic affections, it may indeed 
operate like a true antidote, suspending, for 
a time the progress of certain venereal 
symptoms, and removing other appear- 
ances altogether; but he observes, that 
experience has evinced, thai the unsub- 
dued virus yet remains active in the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Pearson has found guaiacum of lit- 
tle use in pains of the bones, except when 
it proved sudorific ; but that it was then 
inferior to ani .mony or volatile alkali- 
When the constitution has been impaired 
by mercury and long confinement, and there 
is a thickened state of the ligaments, or pe- 
riosteum, or foul ulcers still remaining, Mr. 
Pearson says, these effec' 1 - will often subside 
during the exhibition of the decoction ; and 



it will often suspend for a short time 
the progress of certain secondary symptoms 
of the lues venerea : for instance, ulcers of 
the tonsils, venereal eruptions, and even 
nodes. Mr. Pearson, however, never 
knew one instance, in which guaiacwm era- 
dicated the virus ; and he contends, that 
its being conjoined with mercury neither 
increases the virtue of this mineral, lessens 
its bad effects, nor diminishes the necessity 
of giving a certain quantity of it. Mr. 
Pearson remarks that he has seen guaiacum 
produce good effects in many patients, 
having cutaneous diseases, the ozsna, and 
scrophulous affections of the membranes 
and ligaments. 

Gidnea-xuorm. The Gordms medinensis. 

GUM. The mucilage of vegetables. It 
is usually transparent, more or less brittle 
when dry, though difficultly pulverable ; of 
an insipid, or slightly saccharine taste ; so- 
luble in, or capable of combining with, 
water in all proportions, to which it gives a 
gluey adhesive consistence, in proportion 
as its quantity is greater. It is separable, 
or coagulates by the action of weak acids ; 
it is insoluble in alkohol, and in oil ; and ca- 
pable of the acid fermentation, when diluted 
with water. The destructive action of fire 
causes it to emit much carbonic acid, and 
converts it into coal without exhibiting 
any flame. Distillation affords water, acid, 
a small quantity of oil, a small quantity of 
ammonia, and much coal. 

These are the leading properties of 
gums, rightly so called ; but the inaccurate 
custom of former times applied the term 
gum to all concrete vegetable juices so 
that in common we hear of gum copal, 
gum sandarach, and other gums, which are 
either pure resins, or mixtures of resins 
with the vegetable mucilage. 

The principal gums are, 1. The common 
gums, obtained from the plum, the >each, 
the cherry-tree, &c. 2. Gum arabic, which 
flows naturally from the acacia in Egypt, 
Arabia, and elsewhere. This forms a clear 
transparent mucilage with water. 3. Gum 
Seneca or Senegal. It does not greatly 
differ from gum arabic : the pieces are 
larger and clearer ; and it seems to com- 
municate a higher degree of the adhesive 
quality to water. It is much used by cali- 
c. /-printers and others. The first sort of 
gums are frequently sold by this name, but 
may be knowM by their darker colour. 
4. Gum adragant or tragacanth. It is ob- 
tained from a srfiall plant of the same name, 
growing in Syria, and other eastern parts. 
It comes to us in small white contorted 
pieces resembling worms. It is usually 
dearer than other gums, and forms a thicker 
jelly with water. 

Mr. Willis has found, that the root of the 
common blue bell, hyaemthus non scrip- 
tus, dried and powder d, affords a muci- 
lage possessing all the qualities of that 
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trom gum arabic. The roots of the vernal 
squill, while lily and orchis, equally >ield 
nv.icuage. Lord Dundonald has extracted 
a mucilage also from lichens. 

Gums treated with nitric acid afford the 
acid of sugar. 

Gum-boil. See Parulis. 
GUMMA. A strumous tumour on the 
perioMeum of a bone. 

Gummi AHAiuri m. See Acacia gummi. 
(;i mm i caiian.n*. See Carunna. 
(Iimmi cXRASoacM. The juices which 
exude from the ba. k of cherry-trees It 
is very similar to gum arabic, for which it 
may be substituted. 

(.1 mmi chiboc. A spurious kind of gum 
elinn, but little used. 

(.nun mi iihihii., An epithet some- 
times applied to the juice of the Hymenaa 
courbaril. See Animc. 

Gummi KUPHOBBII. See Euphorbium. 
Gummi galda. See Galda. 
Gummi gamuiensk. See Kino. 
<.i mm'gutTjE. See Gambogia. 
(iimmi 11 kiii, it v.. Ivy gum- The re- 
sinous juice of the Hedera helix ' of Lm- 
haeUB, or ivy. It is imported from the Kast 
Indies, though it may be collected from 
trees in this country. It is brought over 
in hard compact masses, externally of a 
reddish brown colour, internally of a bright 
brownish yellow, with reddish specks or 
veins. It has a strong, resinous, agreeable 
smell, and an adstringent taste. Though 
never used in the practice of the present 
da\ , it possesses corroborant, adstringent, 
and antispasmodic virtues. 

GuHHJ .ii'NipKiiiNUM. See Sundarack. 
Gummi kikekunemalo. See Kikekune- 
malo. 

<.i mmi kino. See Kino. 
Gummi lacca. See Lacca. 
Cum mi m vii ii ii a. See Jfyrrha. 
Gummi hksina iutea. An astringent 
gum from New Holland. 

Gl'MMI RUBRU.M ASTHl.NGENS GAMBIENSE. 

See Kino. 

Gummi suiAi'KNCM. See Sagapenum. 

Gummi sshbbalbssb. This is a true 
gum, brought from the country through 
winch the river Senegal runs, in loose or 
single drops, much larger than gum arabic. 
Il exudes from the Mimosa Senegal of Lin- 
naeus. And is similar in virtue and quality 
to the gum arabic, and the gum which ex- 
udes in this climate trom the cherry-trees. 

Gummi th ai.au *vrn.«. See Traga- 
cuntha. 

GUM-RESIN. Gum-resina. Gum-resins 
are the juices of plants that are mixed 
with resin, and an extractive matter, which 
baa been taken for a gummy substance. 

They seldom flow naturally from plants, 
'jut are mostly extracted by incision, in the 
form of white, yellow, or red fluids, which 
dry m.>re or less quickl) . AY'ater, spirit of 
wine, wine or vinegar, dissolve them only 



in part, according to the proportion they 
conta n of resin or extract. Guir.-resins 
may also be formed by art, by digesting 
the parts of vegetables containing tiie gum- 
resin in diluted alkahol, and then evapo- 
rating it. For this reason most tinctures 
contain gum-resin. The principal gum- 
resins employed medicinally are aloes, am. 
moniacum, asafcetida, galbanum, gambogia, 
guaiacum, m)rrha, olibanum, opoponax, 
sajr penum, sarcocolla, scummonium, and 
st\rux. 

GUMS. Gingiva. The very vascular 
and elastic substance that covers the alveo- 
lar arches of the upper and under jaws, 
and embraces the necks of the teeth. 

GUTTA Alunsel. A drop. Drops are 
uncertain torms of administering medi- 
cines. The shape of the bottle, or of its 
mouth, trom whence the drops (all, as well 
as the consistence of the fluid, occasions a 
considerable diflerence in the quantity ad- 
ministered. 

Gutta is also a name ol the apoplexy, 
from a supposition that its cause was a 
drop of blood falling from the brain upon 
the heart. 

Gutta ga.mba. See Gambogia. 

Gutta oi-aca. A name for the cata- 
ract. 

GUTTA SERENA (So called by the 
Arabians.) Amaurosis. This is a disease 
of the eye attended with a diminution or 
total loss of sight, and arising from a para- 
lytic affection of the retina and optic 
nerve. 

The symptoms of gutta serena are noted 
for being very irregular. In many cases, 
the pupil is very much dilated, immove- 
able and of its natural black colour. Some- 
times, however, in the most complete and 
incurable cases, the pupil is of its natural 
size, and the iris capable of free motion. 
In some cases, the pupil has a dull, glassy 
or horny appearance. Sometimes its colour 
is greenish, occasionally whitish and opake, 
so as t.i be liable to be mistaken for an in- 
cipient cataract. Richter mentions adegree 
of strabismus, as the only symptom, except 
the loss of sight, as invariably attendant 
on amaurosis. 

The blindness produced by the gutta 
gerena, is genera. ly preceded by an ima- 
ginary appearance of numerous insects, or 
substances, like cobwebs, interposing them- 
selves between objects and the eye. The 
origin of a cataract on the other hand, is 
usually attended with a simple cloudiness 
of vision. 

Gutt^-e nigh«. The black drops, oc- 
casionally called the Lancashire or the 
Cheshire drops. A secret preparation of 
opium, said to be more active than the 
common tincture and supposed to be less 
injurious, a seldom followed by headache. 

Gutta rosace*. Red spots upon the 
face and nose. 
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Guttural artery. The superior thy- 
roideal artery. The first branch of 
ternal carotid. 

Gymnastica. (From yv/um, naked, 
performed by naked men in the public 
games, f A method of curing - diseases by 
exercise or thai part of physic which treats 
of the rules that are to be observed in all 
sorts of exercises, tor the preservation of 
health This is said to have been invented 
by one lierodicus, born at Salymbra, a city 
of Thrace ; or, as some say, at Leutini in 
Sicily. lie was first master of an academy, 
where young' gentlemen came to learn war- 
like and m^nly exercises ; and observ- 
ing them to be very healthful on that ac- 
count, he made exercise become an art in 
reference to the recovering of men out of 
diseases, as well as preserving them irom 
them : and called it Gymnastic, which he 
made a great part of his practice of physic. 
But Hippocrates, who was his scholar, 
'dames him sometimes for his excesses 



with this view. And Plato exclaims 
ay ;> st him with some « irmth, for enjoin. 
ing Ins patients to walk from A' hens to 
Megara, which is about 25 miles, and to 
come home on foot as they went, as soon as 
ever they had but touched the walls ot the 
city. 

Gynecia. (From yvvn, woman.) It sig- 
nifies the menses, and sometimes the 
lochia. 

Gynscicm. (From yuvn, a woman.) A 
seraglio; the oudendum muliebre; also a 
name for antimony. 

Gynecomania. (From yuvx, a woman, 
and yxvix, madness.) That species of insa- 
nity that arises from love. 

Gynecomaston. (From yvvn, a woman, 
and jwas-of, a breast.) An enormous increase 
of the breasts of women. 

Gyn.bcomystax. (From yvw, a woman, 
and fxvsraj;, a beard.) The hairs on the 
female pudenda. 
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JlIab.ena. A bridle. A bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together, made 
in the form of a bridle. 

Hacub. A specie- of carduus. Gundelia 
tournefortii of Linnaeus : — the young shoots 
o< which are eaten by the Indians, but the 
roots are emetic. 

HLemagoga. (From ai/ux, blood, and 
*ya>, to bring off.) Medicines which pro- 
raote the menstrual and hemorrhoidal dis- 
charges. 

Hjemalopia. (From */,«*, blood, and 
afjoftcu, to see.) A disease of the eyes, in 
which all things appear of a red colour. 
A variety of the pseudoblepsis imaginana. 

Hvemalops. (From ia/u.ct, blood, and a^J., 
the face.) A red or livid mark in the face 
or eye. A blood-shot eye. 

Hjemanthl's. (From the ai/u*, blood, and 
•*v8o?, a flower, so called from its colour.) 
The blood-flower. 

H^MATEMESIS. (From atjua., blood, 
and ifjLtce, to vomit.) Vomit us cruentus. 

A vomiting of blood. A vomiting of 
blood is readily to be distinguished from 
one which proceeds from the lungs, by its 
being usually preceded by a sense of 
weight, pain, or anxiety in the region of the 
stomach ; by its being unaccompanied by 
any cough ; by its being discharged in 
a very considerable quantity j by its being 
of a dark colour, and somewhat grumous ; 
and by its being mixed with the other con- 
tents of the stomach. 

The disease may be occasioned by any- 
thing received into the stomach, which sti- 



mulates it violently or wounds it ; or may 
proceed from blows, bruises, or any other 
cause capable of exciting inflammation in 
this organ, or of determining too great a 
flow of blood to it; but it arises more 
usally as a symptom of some other disease 
(such as a suppression of the menstrual, 
hemorrhoidal flux, or obstructions in the 
liver, spleen, and other viscera) than as a 
primary affection. 

Hamnatemesis is seldom so profuse as to 
destroy the patient suddenly, and the prin- 
cipal danger seems to arise, either from 
the great debility which repeated al tacks 
of the complaint induce, or from the lodg- 
ment of blood in the intestines, which by 
becoming putrid might occasion some other 
disagreeable disorder. 

The appearances to be observed on dis- 
section, vhere it proves fatal, will depend 
on the disease of which it has proved symp- 
tomaiic. 

Hematites. (From *tju*,, blood, so 
named from its property of stopping blood, 
or from its colour.) J. apis hematites. 
Bloodstone. An elegant iron ore cj^led 
bloodstone. Finely levigated, and treed 
from the grosser parts by frequent wash- 
ings with water, it has been long recom- 
mended in haemorrhages, fluxes, uterine 
obstructions, &c. in doses of from one 
scruple to three or four. 

H/ematiwus. (From aj/xaltlnc, the blood- 
stone.) An epithet of a collyrium, in 
which was the bloodstone. 

HEMATOCELE. (From m/m, blood, 
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and khkh, a tumour.) A swelling of the 
turn, or spermatic chord, proceed ng 
from or caused by blood. 

The distinction of the different kinds of 
hie natocele, though not usually made, is 
absolutely necessary towards rightly under- 
nding the disease; the general idea, or 
Conception of which, appears to Mr. Pott 
to be somewhat erroneous, and to have 
produced a prognostic which is ill founded 
and hasty. According to this eminent 
surgeon, th disease properly called hx- 
matocele is of four kinds: two of which 
have their seal within the tunica vaginalis 
testis; one within the albuginea; and the 
foni ih in the tunica communis, or common 
cellular membrane, investing the spermatic 

Vi- 
lli the passing an instrument, in order to 
let out the water from an hydrocele of the 
vaginal coat, a vessel is sometimes wound - 
which is of such size, as to tinge the 
fluid pretty deeply at die time of its run- 
ning out i the orifice becoming close, when 
the water is all discharged, and a plaster 
being applied, the blood ceases to flow 
from thence, hut insinuates itself partly 
into the cavity of the vaginal coat, and 
partly into the cells of the dartos ; making 
lometimes, in the space of a few hours, a 
tumour nearly equal in size to the original 
hydrocele. This is one species, 

It sometimes happens in tapping an hy- 
drocele, that although the fluid discharged 
h\ that operation be perfectly clear and 
lnnpid, yet in a very short space of time 
(sometimes in a few hours) the scrotum 
becomes as large as it was before, and pal- 
pably as full of a fluid. If a new puncture 
be now made, the discharge instead of be- 
ing limpid (as before) is now either pure 
blood or very bloody. This is another 
species; but, like the preceding-, confined 
to the tunica vaginalis. 

The whole vascular compages of the tes- 
ticle is sometimes very much enlarged, 
and at the same time rendered so lax and 
loose, that the tumour produced thereby 
has, lo the fingers of an examiner, very much 
the appearance of a swelling composed of a 
mere fluid, supposed to be somewhat thick, 
or viscid. This is in some measure a de- 
ception ; but not totally so : the greater 
part of the tumefaction is caused by the 
loosened texture of the testes, but there is 
very Frequently a quantity of extravasated 
blood also. 

It this be supposed to be an hydrocele, 
and pit reed, the discharge will he mere 
blood. This is a third kind of hxmato- 
< e'n . and vi i> different, in all its circum- 
stances, from the two preceding: the fluid 
is shed from the vessels of the glandular 
part of the testicles, and contained within 
the tunica albuginea. 

The fourth consists of a rupture of, and 

an effusion of blood, from a branch of the 

rmalic vein, in its passage from the 



groin to the testicle. In which case, the 
^alion is made into the tunica com- 
munis, or cellular membrane, investing the 
ic vessels. 

Each of these species, Mr. Potts says, he 
has seen so distinctly, and perfectly, that 
he has not the smallest doubt concerning 
their existence, and of their difference from 
each 01 

H;ematochysis. (From ou/un, blood, and 
"Xia>, to pour out.) A haemorrhage or flux 
of blood. 

HjEMATODES. (From tup*, blood; 
so called from the red colour of its flowers.) 
1. An old name of the bloody cranesbilL 
See Geranium sangitineiim.. 

2. Now applied to a fungus or fleshy cx- 
crescense, winch has somewhat the appear- 
ance of blood. 

HEMATOLOGY. (From a/^«, blood, 
and M-yot, a. discourse.) Hxmotologia. The 
doctrine of the blood. 

II KNATOMrnALocKiE. (From OUfXX, hl^od, 
ofji<pstK®', the navel, and *«/.«, a tumour.) 
A species of ecchymosis. A tumour about 
the navel from an extravasation of blood. 
It is mostly absorbed, but, if too consider- 
able, a puncture may be made to evacuate 
the blood, as in ecchymosis. See Ecchy- 
mostis. 

Hematopedesis. (From ttjua., blood, 
and 'nnS'cta> % to leap.) The leaping of the 
blood from a wounded artery. 

II ekotosis, (From */,«*, blood.) An 
haemorrhage or flux of blood. 

1 1 /EM \T0\ YLON . ( From gu/ua, blood, 
and £u\ei>, wood ; so called from the red 
colour of its wood.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Decandria. Order, Monogynia. 

HEMATOXYLUM. (From a///*, hlood, 
or a.i/u*]tx.ot, bloody, and %v\to, wood.) 
The name in some pharmacopoeias for the 
logwood; which is so called from its red 
colour. See Lignum campechense. 

Hkmatoxylon campechiamjm. The 
systematic name of the' logwood-tree. See 
Lignum campechianufri. 

HEMATURIA (From **p*, hlood, 
and x§ov, urine.) The voiding of blood with 
urine. This disease is sometimes occa- 
sioned either by falls, blows, bruises, or 
some violent exertion, such as hard riding 
and jumping; but it more usually arises 
from a small stone lodged either in the k:d- 
ney or ureter, which, by its size or irregu- 
larity, wounds the inner surface of the part 
it comes in contact with ; in which case 
the blood discharged is most usually some- 
what coagulated, and deposits a sediment 
of a dark-brown colour, resembling the 
grounds of coffee. 

A discharge of blood by urine, when 
proceeding from the kidney or ureter, is 
commonly attended with an acute pain in 
the b ck, and some difficulty of makjMr. 
water, the urine, which comes away fiWt, " 
being muddy and high coloured, but to 
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wards the close of its flowing, becoming 
transparent and of a natural appearance. 
When the blood proceeds immediately 
from the bladder, it is usually accompanied 
with a sense of heat and pain at the bottom 
of the belly. 

The voiding of bloody urine is always 
attended with some danger, particularly 
when mixed with purulent matter. When 
it arises in tlv course of any malignant 
disease, it shews a highly putrid state of 
the blood, and always indicates a fatal 
termination. 

■' The appearances to be observed on dis- 
section will accord with those usually met 
with in the disease which has given rise to 
the complaint. 

Hjehodia. (From eufjutfoa), to stupefy.) 
A painful stupor of the teeth, caused by 
acrid substances touching them. 

H;emoptoe. (From a^i, blood, and 
7rlua), to spit up.) The spitting of blood. 
See Hemoptysis. 

H/EMOPTYSIS. (From *i/u*, blood, 
7r7va>, to spit.) Hamoptoe. A spitting of 
blood. A genus of disease arranged by 
Cullen in the class of pyrexia, and order 
hemorrhagie It is characterized by cough- 
ing up florid or Irothy blood, preceded 
usually by heat or pain in the chest, irrita- 
tion in the larynx, and a saltish taste in the 
mouth. There are five species of this 
disease : 1. Hemoptysis plethorica, from 
fulness of the vessels. 2. Hemoptysis vio- 
tenta, from some external violence. 3. 
Hemoptysis phthisica, from ulcers corrod- 
ing the small vessels. 4. Hemoptysis calcu- 
loso, from calculous matter in the lungs. 5. 
Hemoptysis vacaria, from the suppression 
of some customary evacuation. 

It is readily to be distinguished from he- 
matemesis, as in this last the blood is 
usually thrown out in considerable quanti- 
ties ; and is, moreover, of a darker colour, 
more grumous, and mixed with the other 
contents of the stomach ; whereas blood 
proceeding from the lungs is usually in 
small quantity, of a florid colour, and mix- 
ed with a little frothy mucus only. 

A spitting of blood arises most usually 
between the ages of 16 and 25, and may be 
occasioned by any violent exerti n either 
in running, jumping, wrestling, singing 
loud, or blowing wind-instruments ; as 
likewise by wounds, plethora, weak vessels, 
hectic fever, coughs, irregular living, ex- 
cessive drinking, or the suppression of some 
accustomed discharge, such as the men- 
strual or hemorrhoidal. It may likewise 
be occasioned by breathing air which is 
too much! rarefied to be able properly to 
expand the lungs. 

Persons in whom there is a faulty propor- 
tion either in the vessels of the lungs, or 
in the capacity of the chest, being distin- 
guished by a narrow thorax and pr .minent 
shoulders, or who are of a delicate make 
and sanguine temperament, seem much 



predisposed to this haemorrhage ; but in 
these, the complaint is often brought on by 
the concurrence of the various occasional 
and exciting causes before mentioned. 

A spitting of blood is not, however, al 
ways to be considered as a primary disease 
It is often only a symptom, and in some 
disorders, such as pleurisies, peripneiimo- 
nies, and many fevers, often arises, and is 
the presage of a favourable termination. 

Sometimes it is preceded (as has already 
been observed) by a sense of weight and 
oppression at the chest, a dry tickling 
cough, and some slight difficulty of breath- 
ing. Sometimes it is ushered in with shiver- 
ings, coldness at the extremities, pains in 
the back and loins, flatulency, costiveness, 
and lassitude. The blood which is spit up 
is sometimes thin, and of a florid red co- 
lour ; and at other times it is thick, and of 
a dark or blackish cast ; nothing, however, 
can be inferred from this circumstance, 
but that the blood has lain a longer or 
shorter time in the breast, before it was 
discharged. 

An haemoptooe is not attended with dan- 
ger, where no symptoms of phthisis pulmo- 
nale have preceded, or accompanied the 
haemorrhage, or where it leaves behind no 
cough, dyspnaea, or other affection of the 
lungs ; nor is it dangerous in a strong 
healthy person, of a sound constitution ; 
but when it attacks persons of a weak lax 
fibre, and delicate habit, it may be difficult 
to remove it. 

It seldom takes place to such a degree 
as to prove fatal at once ; but when it does, 
i he effusion is from some large vessel. The 
danger, therefore, will be in proportion as 
the discharge of blood comes from a large 
vessel, or a srmdl one. 

When the disease proves fatal, in conse- 
quence of the rupture of some large vessels, 
there is found, on dissection, a considerable 
quantity of clotted blood betwixt the lungs 
and pleura, and there is usually more or 
less of an inflammatory appearance at the 
ruptured part. Where the disease termi- 
nates in pulmonary consumption, the same 
morbid appearances are to be met with as 
described under that particular head. 

HEMORRHAGE. (From M(aa, blood, 
and fmyvu/uo, to break out.) A haemorrhage ; 
or flow of blood. 

HEMORRHAGIC. Hemorrhages, or 
affl ixes of blood. An order in the class 
pyrexie of Cullen's nosology is so called. 
It is characterized by pyrexia with a dis- 
charge of bl >od, without any external in- 
jury; the blood on venaesection exhibiting 
the buffy coat. The order hamorrhagia 
contains the following genera of diseases, 
viz. epistaxis, haemoptysis, phthisis, hxmor- 
rhois and menorrhagia, 

HEMORRHOIDAL ARTERIES. Arte- 
rie h<emorrhoidules. The arteries of the 
rectum are n called : they are .sometimes 
two, and at other times three, in number 
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1 ■ The upper hemorrhoidal artery, which 
is the great branch of the lower mesenteric 
continued into the pelvis. 2. The middle 
hemorrhoidal, which sometimes comes off' 
from the hypogastric artery, and very often 
from the pudical artery. It is sometimes 
wanting. & The lower or external hemor- 
rhoidal is almost always a branch of the 
I artery, or that artery which goes to 
the penis. 

II I.MOKRHOIDAL VEINS. Vena; H<e- 
morrhoidalet. These are two. 1. The exter- 
nal, which evacuates itself into the vena 
nterna. 2. The internal, which con- 
veys its blnod into the vena portac. 

H/EMOKKHOIS. (From Mfiut, blood, 
and gM, to flow.) Aimorrhois. The piles. 
A genus of disease in the class pyrexia and 
order hctmorrhagice of Cullen. They are 
certain excrescences or tumours arising 
about the verge of the anus, or the inferior 
part of the intestinum rectum ; when they 
discharge blood, particularly upon the pa- 
tient's going to stool, the disease is known 
by the name of bleeding piles : but when 
is no discharge, it is called blind piles. 
The rectum, as well as the colon, is com- 
posi d if si veral muscular membranes, con- 
nected to eacli other by an intervening cel- 
lular substance; and as the muscular fibres 
of this intestine always tend, by their con- 
traction, to lessen its cavity, the internal 
membrane, which is very lax, forms it- 
self into several rugae or folds. In this 
construction nature respects the use of the 
part, which occasionally gives passage to 
or allows the retention of the excrements, 
the hardness and bulk of which might pro- 
duce considerable lacerations, if this intes- 
tine were not capable of dilatation. The 
arteries and veins subservient to this part 
are called hemorrhoidal, and the blood 
that returns from hence is carried to the 
lie veins. The intestinum rectum is 
particularly subject to the hemorrhoids, 
from its situation, .structure, and use ; for 
whilst the course of the blood is assisted in 
almost all the other veins of 'he body, by 
the distension of the adjacent muscles, and 
the pressure of the neighbouring parts, the 
blood in die hemorrhoidal veins, which is 
• ml against the natural tendency of 
its own weight, is not only destitute of these 
inces, hut is impeded in its passage : 
for, first, the large excrements which lodge 
in tlr.s intestine dilute its sides, and tike 
different resistances which they form there 
man] impediments obstructing the 
return of the blood; not in the large veins, 
for they are placed along tha external sur- 
• ill intestine, but in all the capilla- 
ries which enter into its composition. Se- 
condly, as often as thesi rements, 
ided by Others, approach near the 
amis, their successive pressure upon the 
internal coats of the intestine, which they 
dilate, drives back the blood ii)U> 1 lie veins, 
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and for so long suspends its course ; the 
necessary consequence of which is, a dis- 
tension of the veins in proportion to the 
quantity of blood that (ills them. Thirdly, 
in every effort we make, either in g»ing to 
stool, or upon any other occasion, the con- 
traction of the abdominal muscles, and the 
diaphragm pressing the contents of the ab- 
domen downwards, and these pressing upon 
the parts contained in the pelvis, another 
obstruction is thereby opposed to the return 
of the blood, not only in the large veins, but 
also in the capillaries, which, being of too 
weak a texture to resist the impulse of the 
blood that always tends to dilate them, may 
thereby become varicose. 

The dilatation of all these vessels is the 
primary cause or the hemorrhoids; for the 
internal coat of the intestine, and the cel- 
lular membrane which connects that to the 
muscular coat, are enlarged in proportion 
to the distension of the vessels of which 
they are composed. This distension, not 
being equal in every part, produces separate 
tumours in ilic gut, or at the verge of the 
anus, which increases according as the venal 
blood is obstructed in them, or circulates 
there more slowly. 

Whatever, then, is capable of retarding 
the course of the blood in the hemor- 
rhoidal veins, may occasion this disease. 
Thus, persons that are generally costive, 
who are accustomed to sit long at stool, 
and strain hard ; pregnant women, or such 
as have had difficult labours; and likewise 
persons who have an obstruction in their 
liver ; are for the most part afflicted with 
the piles ; yet every one has not the he- 
morrhoids, the different causes which are 
mentioned above being not common to all, 
or at least not having in all the same effects. 
When the hemorrhoids are once formed, 
they seldom disappear entirely, and we may 
judge of those within the rectum by those, 
which, being at the verge of the anus, are 
plainly to be seen. A small pile, that has 
been painful for some days, may cease to 
be so, and dry up ; but the skin does not 
afterwards retain its former firmness, being 
more lax and wrinkled, like the empty skin 
of a grape. If this external pile swells and 
sinks again several times, we may perceive, 
after each return, the remains of each pile, 
though shrivelled and decayed, yet still left 
larger than before. The case is the same 
with those that are situated within the rec- 
tum ; they mav happen indeed never to re- 
tor:! again, if the cause that produced them 
is removed ; but it is probable that the ex- 
crements in passing out occasion a return 
of the swelling, to which the external ones 
arc less liable : for the internal piles make 
a sort of knots or tumours in the intestine, 
which straightening the passage, the excre- 
ments, in passing out, occasion irritations 
there, that are more or less painful in pro- 
porli;:i to the efforts which the person 
\ * 
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makes in going to stool ; and it is thus thesS 
tumours become gradually larger. The 
haemorrhoids are subject to many varia- 
tions ; they may become inflamed from die 
above irritations to which they are exposed, 
and this inflammation cannot always be re- 
moved by art. In some, the inflammation 
terminates in an abscess, which arises in 
the middle of the tumour, and degenerates 
inio a fistula. These piles are very painful 
till the abscess is formed. In others, the 
inflammation terminates by induration of 
the hemorrhoid, which remains in a man- 
ner schirrous. These never lessen, but 
must necessarily grow larger. This schir- 
rous sometimes ulcerates, and continually 
discharges a sanies, which the patient per- 
ceives by stains on his shirt, and by its oc- 
casioning a very troublesome itching about 
the verge of the anus. These kinds of hae- 
morrhoids sometimes turn cancerous. There 
are some hemorrhoids, and those of dif- 
ferent sizes, which are covered with so fine 
a skin as frequently to admit blood to pass 
through This fine skin is only the internal 
coat of the rectum, greatly attenuated by 
the varicose distension of its vessels. The 
haemorrhage may proceed from two causes ; 
namely, either from an excoriation pro- 
duced by the hardness of the excrements, 
or from the rupture of the tumefied vessels, 
which break by their too great distension. 
In some of these, the patient voids blood 
almost every time he goes to stool ; in others 
not so constantly. VVe sometimes meet 
with men who have a periodical bleeding 
by the piles, not unlike the menses in wo- 
men; and as this evacuation, if moderate, 
does not weaken the constitution, we may 
jnfer that it supplier some other evacuation, 
which nature either ceases to carry on, or 
does not furnish in due quantity ; and hence 
also we may explain why the suppression 
of this discharge, to which nature had been 
accustomed, is frequently attended witli 
dangerous diseases. The haemorrhoids are 
sometimes distended to that degree as to 
fill the rectum, so that if the excrements 
are at all hard they cannot pass. In this 
case the excrements force the haemorrhoids 
out of the anus, to procure a free passage, 
consequently the internal coat of the rec- 
tum, to which they are connected, yields 
to extension, and upon examining these 
patients ^mediately ufter having been at 
stool, a part of the internal coat of that 
gut is perceived forming a sort of ligature 
or stricture round the haemorrhoids. A 
difficulty will occur in the return of these, 
in proportion to their size, and as the verge 
of the anus is mere or less contracted. 
If the bleeding piles come out in the 
same manner upon going >o stool, it is 
then they void most biood, because the 
verge of the anus forms a kind of ligature 
above them. 
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Hemostasia. (From <uy-*, blood, aud 
mpi, to stand.) A stagnation ot blood. 

Hjemostatica. (From «'/-<*» blood, and 
s-**,, 10 stop.) Stypt.cs. Medicines which 
stop hemorrhages. 

Hagiospekmum. (From tvym, holy, and 
sireftua, seed, so called from its reputed 
virtues.) Wormseed. 

Hagioxvlum. (From nyui, holy, and 
ft/XoH, wood, so named because of its medi- 
cal virtues.) Guaiacum. 

HAIIl. PHi. Capilli. The hairs of the 
human body are thin, elastic, dry filaments, 
arising from the skin. They consist ot the 
bulb, situated under the skin, which is a 
vascular and nervous vesicle ; and a trunk, 
which perforates the skin and cuticle, and 
is covered with a peculiar vagina. The 
colour of hair varies ; its seat, however, is 
in the medullary juice. The hair, accord- 
ing to its situation, is differently named; 
thus, on the head it is called capilli; over 
the eyes, supercilia ; cilia, on the margin of 
the eyelids ; vibrissa, in the foramina of the 
nostrils ; pili auriculares, in the external au- 
ditory passage ; mystax, on the upper lip ; 
and barba, on the lower jaw. 

Halatium. (From axe, salt.) A clyster 
composed chiefly of salt. 

Hakhemia. (From ax?, salt, and x. ia> » 
to pour out.) The art effusing salts. 

Haeeleum. (From axe, salt, and tkcuov, 
oil.) A medicine composed of salt and oil. 
Haeicabacum. (From axe, the sea, and 
kmuCs;, night-shade ; so called because it 
grows upon the banks of the sea.) See 
Alkekengi. 

Halimus. (From ax?, the sea, because 
of its saltish taste.) Sea-purslane, said to be 
antispasmodic. 

Halinithum. (From ax?, the sea, 
and vtlgov, nitre.) Nitre, or rather rock 
salt. 

HALITUS. (From halite, to breathe 
out.) A vapour or gaz. 

HALLUCINATIO. (From hallucinor, 
to err.) A depraved or erroneous imagina- 
tion. 

HALO. (From axs?, an area or circle.) 
The red circle surrounding the nipple, 
which becomes somewhat brown in old 
people, and is beset with many sebaceous 
glands. 

Halmtiiodes. (From ax^u^oc, salted.) 
A term applied to the humour- ; it means 
acrimonious. It is also applied to fevers 
which communicate such an itching sensa- 
tion as is perceived from handling salt sub- 
stances. 

Hamaiga? .. See Jknalgam. 
HAMPSTEAD WATER. A good chaly- 
beate mineral water in the neighbourhood 
of London. 

HAMULUS. (Dim. of humus, a ho k.) 
Hamus. A term in anatomy, applied 
to any hook-like process, as the hamulus 
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of the pterygoid process of the sphaenoid 
bone. 

II \*i ii. See Hamulus. 
W \S\y. Manus. The hand is composed 
of the carpus or wrist, metacarpus, and 
finders The arteries of the hand are the 
/- and the digital arteries. The 
Veins are the digital, the cephalic of the 
thumb, and the s -ihatella. The nerves are 
the cutaneus exterm& and interims. 
II mi in. si i. See Lapis Hibernicus. 
HARE-LIP. Lagocheihu. Labia lepo- 
rinii, A fissure or longitudinal division of 
one or both lips. Children are frequently 
born with this kind of malformation, parti- 
cularly of the upper lip. Sometimes the 
portions of the lip, which ought to be 
united, have a considerable space between 
them ; in other instances they are not 
much ajmrt. The cleft is occasionally 
double, there being a little lobe, or small 
portion of the lip, situated between the 
two li.surcs. Every species of the defor- 
mity has the same appellation of hare-lip, 
inconsequence of the imagined resemblance 
which the part has to the upper lip of a 
hare. 

The fissure commonly affects only the lip 
itself. In many cases, however, it extends 
along the bones of the palate, even as far as 
the uvula. Sometimes these bones are to- 
tally wanting ; sometimes they are only di- 
vided by a fissure. 

Such a malformation is always peculiarly 
afflicting. In its least degree, it constantly 
occasions considerable deformity; and when 
it is more marked, it frequently hinders in- 
fants from sucking, and makes it indispen- 
sable to nourish fiem by other means. 
When the lower lip alone is affected, which 
is not most frequently the case, the child 
can neither retain its saliva, nor learn to 
speak, except with the greatest impedi- 
ment. Hut when the fissure pervades the 
palate, the patient not only never articu- 
lates but very imperfectly, but cannot mas- 
ticate nor swallow, except with great diffi- 
culty, on account of the food readily get. 
ting up into the nose. 

HARMONIA. (From *pa>, to sit togeth- 
er.) Harmony. A species of synarthrosis, 
or immoveable connection of bones, in 
which bones are connected together by 
means of rough margins, not dentiform ; in 
this manner most of the bones of the face 
are connected together. 

HARROGATE WATER. The villages 
of Higli and Low Harrogate are situate 
in the centre of the county of York, ad- 
joining the town of Knaresborough. The 
Whole of Harrogate, in particular, has long 
1 considerable reputation, by pos- 
sessing two kinds of very valuable springs ; 
and, some years ago, the chalybeate wis 
the only one that was used internally, 
whilst the sulphureous water was confined 
to external use. At present, however, the 
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latter is employed largely as an internal 
medicine. 

The sulphureous springs of Harrogate 
are four in number, of the same quality, 
though different in the degree of their 
powers. This water, when first taken up, 
appears perfectly clear and transparent, 
and ends forth a few air bubbles, but not 
in any quantity. It possesses a very strong 
sulphureous and fetid smell, precisely like 
that of a damp rusty gun-banel, or bilge- 
water. To the taste it is bitter, nauseous, 
and strongly saline, which is soon borne 
without any disgust. In a few hours of ex- 
posure this water loses its transparency, 
and becomes somewhat pearly, and rather 
greenish to the eye ; its sulphureous smell 
abates, and at last the sulphur is deposited 
in the form of a thin film, on the bottom 
and sides of the vessel in which it is kept. 
The volatile productions of this water shew 
carbonic acid, sulphurated hydrogen, and 
azotic gas. 

The sensible effects which this water ex- 
cites, are often a headach and giddiness on 
being first drank, followed by a purgative 
operation, which is speedy and mild, with- 
out any attendant gripes; and this is the 
only apparent effect the exhibition of this 
water displays. 

The diseases in which this water is used 
are numerous, particularly of the alimentary 
canal, and irregularity of the bilious secre- 
tion. Under this water the health, appe- 
tite, and spirits improve; and, from its 
opening effects, it cannot fail to be useful 
in the costive habit of hypochondriasis. 
But the highest recommendation of this 
water has been in cutaneous diseases, and 
for this purpose it is universally employed, 
both as an internal medicine, and an ex- 
ternal application : in this united form, it 
is of particular service in the m:>st obs.inate 
and complicated forms of cutaneous affec- 
tions ; nor is it less so in states and symp- 
toms supposed connected with worms, es- 
pecially with the round worm and asearides, 
when taken in such a dose as to prove a 
brisk purgative ; and in the latter case also, 
when used as a clyster, the asc3rides being .. 
chiefly confined to the rectum, and there- 
fore wivlnn the reach of this form of medi- 
cine. From the union of the sulphureous 
ie ingredients, the benefit of its use 
has been long- established in hrtmerrhoidal 
affections. 

A course of Harrogate waters should be 
conducted so as to produce sensible effects 
on the biwels ; half a pint taken in the 
morning, and repeated three or four times, 
will produce it, and its nauseating taste may 
be corrected by taking a dry biscuit, or a 
bit of coarse bread, after it. The course 
must be continued, in obstinate cases, a pe- 
riod of some months, before a cure can be 
expected. 
HARTFELL WATER. This mineral 
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water is near Mofikt, in Scotland . it La a 
chalybeate dissolved by the sulphuric acid, 
and is much celebrated in scrophiilous affec- 
tions, and cutaneous diseases. It is used 
no less as an external application, than 
drank internally. The effects of this water, 
at first, are some degree of drowsiness, ver- 
tigo, and pain in the head, which soon go off, 
and may be hastened by a slight purge. It 
produces generally a flow of urine, and an 
increase of appetite. It has acquired much 
reputation also in old and languid ulcers, 
where the texture of the diseased part is 
very lax, and the discharge profuse and ill 
conditioned. 

The dose of this water is more limited 
than that of most of the mineral springs 
whicli are used medicinally. It is of im- 
portance in all cases, and especially in de- 
licate and irritable habits, to begin with a 
very small quantity, for an over dose is apt 
to be very soon rejected by the stomach, or 
to occasion griping and disturbance in the 
intestinal canal; and it is never as a direct 
purgative that this water is intended to be 
empkn ed. Few patients will bear more 
than an English pint in the course of the 
day; but this quantity may be long con- 
tinued in. It is often advisable to warm 
the water, for delicate stomachs, and this 
may be done without occasioning any mate- 
rial change in its properties. 

flartshorn. See Cornu cervi. 

Hartshorn shavings. See Cornu cervi. 

Han's tongue. Se< Scoloptndrium. 

Hart-wort. See Seseli. 

Hart-wort of Marseilles. See Seseli Mar- 
siliense. 

Hay, came's. See gimcus odoratus. 

HEAD. Caput. The superior part of 
the bod) placed upon the n?ck, containing 
the cerebrum, cerebellum, and medulla ob- 
longata. It is divided into the/ate and hairy 
pert. On the latter is observed the vertex, 
or crown of the head ; the sinciput, or lore 
part ; the occiput, or hinder part. For the 
former, see Face. For the bones and mus- 
cles of the head, see Craidum. The com- 
mon integuments of the head are called the 
scalp. 

HEARING. Auditus. This sense is 
placed, by physiologists, among the animal 
actions. It is a sensation by which we 
hear the sound of sonorous^ bodies. The 
organ of hearing is the soft portion of the 
auditory nerve which is distributed on the 
vestibule, semicircular canals, and coch- 
lea. 

HEART. Cor. A hollow muscular vi3- 
cus, situated in the cavity of the pericar- 
dium for the circulation of the blood. It 
is divided externally into a base, or its 
broad part ; a superior and an inferior sur- 
face, and an anterior and posterior margin. 
Internally, it is divided into a right and 
left ventricle. The situation of the heart 
is oblique, not transverse ; its base being 
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placed on the right of the bodies of the ver- 
tebra;, and its apex obliquely to the sixth 
rib on the left side ; so that the left ven- 
tricle is almost posterior, and the right an- 
terior. Its inferior surface lies upon the 
diaphragm. There are two cavities adher- 
ing to the base of the heart, from their re- 
semblance called auricles The right au- 
ricle is a muscular sac, in which are four 
apertures, two of the venae cavee, an open- 
ing into the right ventricle, and the open- 
ing of the coronary vein. The left is a si- 
milar sac, in which there are five apertures, 
viz. those of the four pulmonary veins, and 
an opening into the left ventricle. The 
cavities in the base of the heart are called 
ventricles : these are divided by a fleshy 
septum, called septum cordis, into a ri 
and left. Each ventricle has two orifices ; 
the one auricular, through which the b'.ood 
enters, the other arterious, through which 
the blood pas' es out. These four orifices 
are supplied with valves, which are nrmed 
from their resemblance ; tno^e at The ar- 
terious orifices are called uie semilunar ,• 
those at the orifice of the righl auricle, 
mitral ; and* those at the orifice ol • i< eft 
auricle, tricuspid. The valve oj Eustacfdus 
is situated at the termination of the vena 
cava inferior, just within the auricle. The 
subtance of the heart is muscular, its exte- 
rior fibres are longitudinal, its middle trans- 
verse, and its anterior oblique. The inter- 
nal superfices of the ventricles and auricles 
of the heart are invested with a strong and 
smooth membrane, which is extremely irri- 
table. The vessels of the heart are divided 
into common and proper. The common are, 
1. The aorta, which arises from the left 
ventricle. 2. The pulmonary artery, which 
originates from the right ventricle. 3. The 
four pulmonary veins, whicli terminate in 
the left auricle. 4. The vena cava, which 
evacuate themselves into the right auricle. 
The proper vessels are, 1. The coronary ar- 
teries, which arise from the aorta, and are 
distributed - on the heart. 2. The coronary 
veins, which return the blood into the right 
auricle. The nerves of the heart are branches 
of the eighth and great intercostal pairs. 
The heart, of the fixtus differs from that of 
the adult, in having a foramen ovale, through 
which the blood passes from the right au- 
ricle to the left. 

Heart's ease. See Viola tricolor. 

Heat. See Caloric. 

Heat, absolute. This term is applied 
to the whole quantity of caloric existing in 
a body in chymical union. 

Heat, animal. See Jlnimal heat. 

Heat, fkee. If the heat which exists in 
in any subs auce be from any cause forced 
in some degree to emit that substance, and 
to combine with those that surround it, 
then such heat is said to be free, or sensi- 
ble, until the equilibrium is restored. 

Heat, xatext. When any body is in 
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equilibrium with the bodies which surround 
heat, that quantity 
which i\ c in it, is not perceptible by any 
external sign <;r organ ofsen.se, and is U-im- 
ed combined caloric, or latent heat. 

Hi at, sensible. See Heat, free. 

Heavy carbonated hydrogen gas. See 
Carbonated hydrogen ga •; heavy. 

Hectic fever. (From «£«, habit.) See 
Febris bectica. 

HEDERA. (From lusreo, to stick, be- 
cause it attaches itself to tr es and old 
walls.) Th name ■' a genus of plants in 
the Linn san system Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Mvnn. ["he ivy. 

Hkhkha Auim-iKA. Theivy. Th<* leaves 
of tins tree, Hedera helix of Linnaeus, 
have little or no mi 1!, but a very nause- 
ite. Haller informs us, that they 
immended in Germany against the 
atrophy of children. By the common peo- 
ple of thin country thej are sometimes ap- 
plied to running softs', sud to keep issues 
open The berries were supposed by the 
amients to have a purgative and emetic 
quality; and an extract was made from 
them by water, called by Quercetanius 
extraction fmrgam. Later writers have re- 
commended them in smnll doses as alexi- 
pharm.c and sudorific: it is said, that in 
the plague at London, the powder of them 
was given in vinegar, or white wine, with 
good success. It is from the stalk of this 
tire that a resinous juice exudes very plen- 
tifully in warm climates. See Gummi he- 
der.e. 

Hedkra helix. The systematic name 
of the ivy tree See Hrdera arborea. 

Hedeiia tebbestris. Ground-ivy, or 
gill. G/ecotna hederacea of Linnaeus :—fo- 
His reniformibus crenatis. This indigenous 
plan' has a peculiar strong smell, and a bit- 
terish somewhat aromatic taste. It is one 
of those plants which was formerly much 
esteemed for possessing virtues that, in the 
present age, cannot be detected. In ob- 
stinate coughs it is a favourite remedy with 
the poor. 

Hedge hyssop. See Gratiola. 

Jfedge mustard. See Erysimum. 

Hedge mustard, stinking. See miliaria. 

Hi.hh a. The anus. Excrement. A frac- 
ture. 

Ki.uvosmos. Mint. 

Hi i co v . a, Ulceration. 

Hf.uonia. (From immc, an ulcer.) An 

ulcer in the external or internal superfices 

of the cornea, known by an excavation and 

of purulent matter from the cornea. 

I U.' cyiiiiion. (From okoc, an ulcer, and 
uJag, water.) Helcydrium. A moist ulce- 
rous pi i 

Mki.iyster. (From «>*», to draw.) An 
instrument for extracting the foetus. 

HniHJUM. (From Helene, the island 
where they grew.) See Enula campana. 

Mti.icAi.ts majoh. See Heblcis major. 



HrticALis HXXOB; See Hellas minor. 

HELICIS MAJOR. A proper muscle 
of the ear, which depresses die part of the 
cartil ige of the ear into which it is inserted; 
it lies upon the upper or sharp poinl of .he 
heliv, or outward ring, arising from the up- 
acute part of the hefix anteriorly, 
isiiig to be inserted into its cartilage 
i lit i ibove the tragus. 

HELICIS MINOR. A proper muscle 
of the ear, which contracts the fissure of the 
ear: it is situated below the hel cis rnrjor, 
upon part of the helix. It arises from the 
and anterior part of the helix, and 
led into the cms of the helix, near 
ih fis ure in the cartilage opposite to the 
co cha. 

Heliotropii succcs. See Bezetta ex- 
rulea. 

HELIX- (E*/£, from u\a>, to turn about.) 
The external c rele or border of the outer 
ear, that cu:-ls inwards. 

HELLEBORASTER. (From aus&gw, 
hellebore.) Fetid hellebore, or be;r's foot. 
Helleborus fostidua of Lin.ixus : caide mid- 
tifioro folioso ; folds pe.datis. The leaves of 
this indigenous plant are recommended by 
many as possessing extraordinary anthel- 
mintic powers. The smell of the recent 
plant is extremely fetid, and the taste is 
bitter and remarkably acrid, insomuch 
that, when chewed, i: excoriaves the mouth 
and fauces. It commonly operates as a 
cathartic, sometimes as an emetic, and, in 
large doses, proves highly deleterious. 

Hellebore, black: See Helleborus niger. 

Hellebore, white. See Helleborus albus. 

HELLEBOKUS. (EAAaCogor: 5r«g* to t « 
/2oga iKxuv, because it destroys, if eaten.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nsean system. Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Polyginia. Hellebore. 

HELLEBOltrjS ALBUS. Veratrum 
album. Elleborum album. White helle- 
bore, or veratrum. Veratrum album of 
Linnxus : — racemo supradecomposiio, corollis 
erectis. This plant is a native of Italy, 
Swilzerland, Austria, and Russia. Every 
part of the plant is extremely acrid and 
poisonous. The dried root has no particu- 
lar smell, but a durable, nauseous, and bit- 
ter taste, burning the mouth and fauces : 
when powdered, and applied to issues, or 
ulcers, it produces griping and purging; 
if snufled up the nose, it proves a violent 
sternutatory. Gesner made an infusion of 
half an ounce of this root with two ounces 
of water; of this he took two drachms, 
which produced great heat about the sca- 
pulae and in the face and head, as well as 
the tongue and throat, followed by singul- 
tus, which continued till vomiting was . \ci. 
ted. Bergius also experienced very distress, 
ing symptoms, upon tasting this infusion. 
The root, taken in large doses, discovers 
such acrimony, and operates by the stomach 
and rectum with such violence, that blood 
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is usually discharged ; it likewise acts very 
powerfully upon the nervous system, pro- 
ducing,- great anxiety, tremors, vertigo, syn- 
cope, aphonia, interrupted respiration, 
sinking of the pulse, convulsions, spasms, 
and death. Upon opening those who 
have died of ihe effects of this poison, the 
stomach discovered marks of inflammation, 
with corrosions of its internal coat The 
^ancients exhibited this active medicine in 
maniacal cases, and it is said with success. 
The experience of Greding is somewhat 
similar : out of twenty-eight cases, in which 
he exhibited the bark of the root collected 
in the spring, five were cured. In almost 
every case that he relates, the medicine 
acted more or less upon all the excretions; 
vomiting and purging were very generally 
produced, and the matter thrown off the 
stomach was constantly mixed with bile ; 
a florid redness frequently appeared on the 
face, and various cutaneous efflorescences 
upon the body; and, in some, pleuritic 
symptoms, with fever, supervened, so as to 
require bleeding; nor were the more 
alarming affections of spasms and convul- 
sions unfrequeiit. Critical evacuations 
were also very evident ; many sweating 
profusely, in some the urine w;is consider- 
ably increased, in others the saliva and mu- 
cous discharges : and uterine obstructions, 
of long duration, were often removed by its 
use. * Veratrum has likewise been found 
useful in epilepsy, and other convulsive 
complaints : but the diseases in which its 
efficacy seems least equivocal are those 
of the skin, as itch, and different prurient 
eruptions, herpes, morbus pediculosus, le- 
pra, scrofula, &c. ; and in many of these it 
has been successfully employed, both inter- 
nally and externally. As a powerful stimu- 
lant and irritating medicine, its use has 
. been resorted to in desperate cases only, 
and even then it ought first to be exhibited 
in very small doses, as a grain, and in a di- 
luted stale, and to be gradually increased, 
according to the effects, which are generally 
of an alarming nature. * 

Heliebokus FffiTinus. The systematic 
name of the fectid hellebore. See Hellebo- 

VClSt6V* 

HELLEBORUS NIGER. Melampo- 
dium. Black hellebore, or Christmas rose. 
ffelleborus niger of Linr.seus :—$capo subbi- 
flore subnudo ; foliis pedatis. The root of 
this exotic plant is the part employed me- 
dicinally : its taste, when fresh, is bitterish, 
and somewhat acrid : it also emits a nau- 
seous acrid smell ; but, being long kept, 
both its sensible qualities and medicinal 
activity suffer very considerable diminu- 
tion. The ancients esteemed it as a pow- 
erful remedy in maniacal cases. At pre- 
sent it is exhibited principally as an altera- 
tive, or, when given in a large dose, as a 
purgative. It often proves a very powe.r- 
f'lU emmenagogue in plethoric habits P 



where steel is ineffectual, or improper. It 
is also recommended In dropsies, and some 
cutaneous diseases. 

Helmet-fo-wer, yellow. See Anihora. 
HELMiNTHAGOGUES. (Ifelmintha- 
ffoja ; from th/uin, a worm, and nycm, to 
drive out.) Medicines which destroy and 
expel worms. See Anthelmintics. 

HELMINTHIASIS. (E^wflKew, from 
iKfxnBis, which signifies any species of 
worm.) A disease in which worms, or 
the larva: of worms, are bred under 
the skin, or some external par', of the 
body. It is endemial to Martinique, 
Westphalia, Transylvania, and some other 
places. 

Helminthochorton. See Carolina cor. 
sicana. 

Hej-odes. (From not, a marsh.) A 
term applied to fevers generated from 
marsh miasma. 

Helosis. (From uxu, to turn.) An 
aversion to turningjjp of the eyelids. 

Helxine. (From sax&>, to draw; so 
called because it sticks to whatever it 
touches.) Pellitory of the wall. 

Hemalopia. Corruptly written for he- 
merolopia. 

Hematuria. See Hematuria. 
HEMERALOPS. (From >,ju<p, the day, 
and «4j e ye.) One who can see but in the 
day-time. 

KEMEROLOPIA. (From ^sg*, a day, 
and 03-7*, to see.) A defect in the sight, 
which consists in being able to see in 
the day-time, but not in the evening. The 
following is Scarpa's description of this 
curious disorder. Hemeralopia, or noctur- 
nal blindness, is properly nothing but a 
kind of imperfect periodical amaurosis, 
most commonly sympathetic with th^ sto- 
mach. Its paroxysms come on towards 
the evening, and disappear in the morning. 
The disease is endemic in some countries, 
and epidemic, at certain seasons of the 
year, in others, At sun-set, objects ap- 
pear to persons affected with this com- 
plaint as if covered with an ash-coloured 
veil, which gradually changes into a dense 
cloud, which intervenes between the eyes 
and surrounding objects. Patients with 
hemerolppia have the pupil, both in the 
day and night time, more dilated, and less 
moveable, than it usually is in healthy eyes. 
The majority of them, however, have the 
pupil more or less moveable in the day- 
time, and always expanded and motionless 
at night. When brought into a room faint, 
ly lighted by a candle, where all the by- 
standers can see tolerably well, they can- 
not discern at all, or in a very feeble man- 
ner, scarcely any one object; or they only 
find themselves able to distinguish light 
from darkness, and at moon light their 
sight is stili worse. At day-break they re- 
cover their sight, which continues perfect 
all the rest of the day till sun-set, , 
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HEMICRANIA, (From f/junt, half, and 
ugtvtor, ihe head.) A |)ain that affects only 
one side of the head. 

lliixicEiiii-Nios, (From »y.t<ru(;, half, and 
xugcn, to cut ; so called because it was cut 
half way down. A bandage for the back 
and breast. 

Hi MiciiAMA claws. Fain resembling 
the driving a nail into the head. 

Hemiopsia. (From n/xi-rur, half, and &4» 
an eye.) \ defect of vision, in which the 
person sees the half, but, not the whole of an 
object, 

Nimipagia. (From nfxuruc, half, and 
tru-yioc, fixed.) A fixed pain OU one side 
of the aead. 

HEMIPLEGIA. (From a/Mine, half, and 
■nttTTU; to strike.) A paralytic affec- 
tion of one side of the body. See Parala- 
lia. 

Hemlock. See Cicuta. 

Hemlock, drofnoorl. See Oenarithe. 

Hemlock, water. St c Cicuta aquatica. 
■ Hemorrhage from the lungs. See Hemop- 
tysis. 

Hemorrhage from the nose. See Epistaxis. 

Hemorrhage from the ftenis. See Hema- 
turia, 

Hemorrhage from the stomach. See Hce- 
matemesis. 

Hemp. See Cannabis. 

Hemp-agrimony. See Eupatorium. 

Hemp, water. See Eupatorium. 

Henbane. See Hyosciamus. 

HEPAR. (ii^rag, the liver.) See Liver. 

Hfpar sLLpmius. Liver of sulphur. 
This is a sulphuret made either with potash 
or soda. It has a disagreeable foetid smell, 
but it is in high esteem as a medicine to de- 
compose corrosive sublimate, when taken 
into the stomach. See Sulphuretum pa- 
tassic. 

IIepui uterinum. The placenta. 

HEPATALGIA. (From mr*f, the liver, 
and a\>©', pain.) Pain in the liver. 

HEPATIC. Any thing belonging to the 
liver. 

Hepatic air. Hepatic airs consist of 
inflammable air combined with sulphur, 
which exists in very different proportions. 
Where each ingredient is combined merely 
to saturation, it is called simply sulphurated 
hydrogen,- but where the sulphur is in ex- 
cess, it is termed super sulphurated hydro- 
gen. Sulphurated hydrogen, combined 
wh.li any base, forms a hydrosulpkuret, and 
may be also called an hepatule, to distin- 
guish it from an hepur, which is the union 
of sulphur singly with a basis. 

HEPATIC ARTERY. Arteria hepa- 
.-. The artery winch nourishes the sub- 
ttance i .the liver. It arises from the coc- 
liac, where it almost touches the point of 
the /c/'.. .v 'V/'.i'-'. (ts root i- covered by 
the pancre is ; it then turns a little forwards, 
and pawea under the pylorus to the porta 



of the liver, and runs betwixt the biliary- 
ducts and the vena portse, where it divides 
into two large branches, one of which en- 
ter.s the right, and the other the left lobe of 
the liver. In this place ii is enclosed 
witli all the other vessels in the capsuleof 
Glisson. 

HEPATIC DUCT. Ductus hepaticm. 
The trunk of the 

from the sinus of ihe liver towards th&du- 
odenom, and is joined by the cystic duct, 
to form the ductus communis choledochus, 
See BUiarv ducts. 

HEPATIC VEINS. See Cava hepatic*, 
and Vv.ha portx. 

Hepatica, (From mag, the liver; so call-* 
ed because it was thought to be useful in 
diseases of the liver.) 'Die herb liverwort* 
See Hepatica terrestris. 

Hepatica nohilis. Hrrba trinitatis. 
Hepatica, or herb Irinity. This plant Ane- 
mone hepatica of Linnaeus, possesses mildly 
adstringent and corroborant virtues, with? 
which intentions infusions of it have been 
drank as tea, or the powder of toe dry 
leaves given, to the quantity of half a 
spoonful at a time. 

Hepatica TEEitESTRis. Jecorr.ria. Liver- 
wort. This is the Marchantia polymopha, 
which is very common in this c .untry. 
It has a penetrating though mild pungency, 
and bitter taste, sinking, as it were, into 
the tongue. It is recommended as an ape- 
rient, resolvent, and antiscorbutic, and, 
though seldom used in this country, ap- 
pears to be a plant of no inconsiderable 
virtue. 

HEPATlRRHvEA. (From m*e,, the li- 
ver, and esa, to flow.) A diarrhoea, in 
which portions of flesh, like liver, are 
voided. 

HEPATITIS. (From »■**$, 1he liver.) 
Inffammutio hepatis. An inflammation of 
the liver. A genus of disease in the class 
, and order phlegmasia, of Cullen, 
Who defines it, " febrile affection, attended 
with tension and pain of the ngKt hypo* 
chondrium, often pungent, like that of a 
pleurisy, but more frequently dull, or ob- 
tuse ; a pain at the clavicle and at the top 
of the shoulder of the right side ; much un- 
easiness in lying down on the left side; 
difficulty of breathing; a dry cough, vomit- 
ing, and hiccough." 

Hepafis has generally been considered 
of two kinds; one the acute, the other 
chronic. 

besides the causes producing other in- 
flammations, such as the application of 
cold, external injuries from con 4 ' 
blows, &.c. this disease may b^ occasioned 
by certain passions of the mind, by violent 
exercise, by intense summer heats, by long 
continued intermittent and remittent levers, 
and by various solid concretions in the 
substance of the liter. In warm climates, 
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this vlscus is more apt to be affected with 
inflammation than perhaps any other part 
of the body, probably from the increased 
secretion of bile which takes place when 
the blood is thrown on the internal parts, by 
an exposure to cold ; or from the bile be- 
coming acrid, and thereby exciting an irri- 
tation in the part. 

The acute species of hepatitis comes on 
with a pain in the right hypochondrium, ex- 
tending up the clavicle and shoulder; 
which is much increased by pressing upon 
the part, and is accompanied with a cough, 
oppression of breathing, and difficulty of 
laying on the side affected ; together with 
nausea and sickness, and often with a vo- 
miting of bilious matter. The urine is of 
a deep saffron colour, and small in quantity; 
there is loss of appetite, great thirst, and 
costiveness, with a strong, hard, and fre- 
quent pulse ; and when the disease has con- 
tinued fur some days, the skin and eyes be- 
come tinged of deep yellow. 

The chronic species is usually accompa- 
nied with a morbid complexion, loss of ap- 
petite and flesh, costiveness, indigestion, 
flatulency, pains in the stomach, a yellow 
tinge of the skin and eyes, clay-coloured 
stools, high-coloured urine, depositing a 
red sediment and ropy mucus ; an obtuse 
pain in the region of the liver, extending to 
the shoulder, and not unfrequentiy with a 
considerable degree of asthma. 

These symptoms are, however, often so 
mild and insignificant as to pass almost 
unnoticed ; as large abscesses have been 
found in the liver, upon dissection, which 
in the person's life-time had created little 
or no inconvenience, and which we may 
presume to have been occasioned by some 
previous inflammation. 

Hepatitis, like other inflammation?, may 
end in resolution, suppuration, gangrene, 
or scirrhus ; but its termination in gangrene 
is a rare occurrence. 

The disease is seldom attended with fatal 
consequences of an immediate nature, and 
is often carried oft' by hemorrhage from the 
nose, or hemorrhoidal vessels, and like- 
wise by sweating, by a diarrhoea, or by an 
evacuation of urin*>, depositing a copious 
sediment. In a few, instances, it has been 
observed to cease on the appearance of 
erysipelas in some external part. 

When suppuration takes place, as it. ge- 
nerally does before this forms an adhe- 
sion with some neighbouring part, it is 
usually discharged by the different outlets 
with which this part is connected, as by 
coughing, vomiting, or by an abscess 
breaking outwardly ; but in some instances, 
the pus has been discharged into the cavity 
of the abdomen, where no such adhesion 
has been formed. 

On dissection, the liver is often found 
much enlarged, and hard to the touch ; its 
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colour is more of a deep purple than \v hat 
is natural, and its membranes are more or 
less affected by inflammation. Dissections 
likewise show that adhesions to the neigh- 
bouring parts often take place, and that 
large abscesses, containing a considerable 
quantity of pus, are often found in its sub- 
stance. 

Hepatitis cystica. Inflammation of 
the gall-bladder. 

Hepatitis parexchematosa. Inflam. 
mation in the inner substance of the 
liver. 

Hepatitis peritoxjealis. Inflammation 
in the peritonaeum covering the liver. 

HEPATOCELE. (From wag, the liver, 
and xMhn, a tumour.) An hernia, in which 
a portion of the liver protrudes through 
the abdominal parietes. 

Hispatorium. The same as Eupate- 
rium. 

Mepatule. See Sulphurated hydrogen 
gas. 

Hepei;estias. (From H^curoc, Vulcan, or 
fire.) A drying plaster of burnt tiles. 

Hepialus. (From ittik, gentle.) A 
mild quotidian fever. 

Hf.ptapharmactjm. (From i7flct, seven, 
and <pct£(AUKova., medicine ) A medicine 
composed of seven ingredients, the princi- 
pal of which were ceruss, litharge, wax, 
&c. 

Heftafhtllttm:. (From s,t7*, seven, and 
<f>vh\ov, a leaf; so named because it con- 
sists of seven leaves.) See TormentiUa. 

Heptaplurum. (Fr'~m £r7a, seven, and 
T:\vjgit., a rib ; so named from its having 
seven ribs upon the leaf.) The herb plan- 
tain. 

Heraclea. (From Hcraclea, the city 
near which it grows.) Water horehound. 

Herba britanxica. See Hydrolapa- 
thum. 

Herea sacra See Verbena. 

Herb-bennet. See Caryophyhata. 

Herb-mastich. See JWanim vutgare. 

Herb -cfgra.ee. See Gratiola. 

Herb-trinity. See Hepatica vobilis. 

Hercules' 's allheal. See Panax. 

Hercules bovii. Gold and mercury 
dissolved in a distillation of copperas, nitre, 
and sea-salt. Violently cathartic. 

HEREDITARY DISEASE. (From hares, 
an heir ) A disease which is continued from 
parents to their children. 

HERMAPHRODITE. (From Eyuw, 
Mercury, and A^oSili, Venus, i. e. par- 
taking of both sexes.) The true herma- 
phrodite of the ancienls was, the man with 
male organs of gent ration, and the female 
stature of body, that is, narrow chest and. 
large pelvis ; or the woman with female 
organs of generation, and the male stature 
of body, that is, broad chest, and narrow 
pelvis. The term is now, however, used 
to express any lusus naturce, wherein the. 
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parts of generation appear to be a mixture 
of l>oih sexes. 

Hzbhetic. (From E^wxc, Mercury.) 
In the language of the antient chymists, 
Htnj.es was the lather of chymistry, and 
the Hermetic seal was the closing the end 
of a glass vessel while in a state of fusion, 
according to the usage of chymists. 

Ilermodactyl. See llermodactyius. 

HKKMODACTYLUS. (Eg^o/Wuiw. 

Etymologists have always derived this 
word from Eg/xx?, Mercury, and if*x7i>Aor, 
a finger. It is probably named from 
I/emiux, a river in Asia, upon whose 
banks it grows, and Sxxhulos, a date, winch 
it is like.) The root of a species of 
colchicnm, not yet ascertained, but sup- 
posed to be the Cokhicum illyricum of 
Lmnariis, of the shape of a heart, flattened 
on one side, with a furrow on the other, of 
a white colour, compact and solid, yet easy 
to cut or powder. This root, which has 
a viscous, sweetish, farinaceous taste, and 
no remarkable smell, is imported from 
Turkey. Its use is totally laid aside in the 
practice of the present day. Formerly, 
the roots were esteemed as cathartics, 
which power is wanting in those thai reach 
this country. 

HERNIA. (From sgwc, a branch ; from 
its protruding forward.; A rupture, Sur- 
geons und< rstand, by the term hernia, a 
tumour formed l>v the prolusion of some 
of the viscera of >ke abdomen oiBt of ■ thrft 
cavity into a' kind of sac, composed of the 
portion of peritoneum, winch is pushed be- 
fore them. However, there are oerlainly 
some cases which will not be comprehended 
in this definition; either because the parts 
are not protruded at all, or have no hernial 
sac, as the readers will learn in the course 
of this article. 

The place* in which these swellings most 
frequently make their appearance, are the 
groin, the navel, the labia pudendi, and 
the upper and fore-part of the thigh ; they 
do also occur at every point of the anterior 
part of the abdomen ; and there are seve- 
ral less common instances, in which hernial 
tumours present themselves at the foramen 
ovale, in the perineum, in the vagina, at 
the ischiatic notch, &c. 

The parts winch, by being' thrust forth 
from the cavity, in which they ought na- 
turallv to reman), mostly produce hernias, 
are either a portion of the omentum, or 
a part of the intestinal, canal, or both to- 
Hut the stomach, the liver, the 
spleen. Uterus, ovaries, bladder, &e have 
been known to form the contents of some 
hernial tumours. 

From these two circumstances of situa- 
tion and contents, are derived all the dif- 
ferent appellations by which hernia: ire 
distinguished It a portion of intestine 
on'i\ forms ihe content- of the tumour, it 
; s called tnterff$te ■ if a piece of omentum 



only, epiplocele ; and if both intestine and 
omentum contribute mutually to the for- 
mation of a tumour, it is called enleroepi- 
plocele. When the contents of a hernia are 
protruded at the abdominal ring, but only 
pass as low as the groin, or labium pudendi, 
the case receives the name ot bubonocele, 
or inguinal hernia ,• when the parts descend 
into the scrotum, it is called an oscheocele, 
or scrotul hernia. The crural and Jemorai 
hernia, is the name given to that which 
takes place below Poupart's ligament. 
When the bowels protrude at the navel, 
the case is named an exomphalos, or umbili- 
cal hernia ; and venti'ul is the epithe t given 
to the swelling, when it occurs at any other 
promiscuous part of the front of the abdo- 
men. The congenital rupture, is a very 
particular case, in which the protruded 
viscera are not covered with a common 
hernial sac of peritoneum, but are lodged 
in the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, in con- 
tact with the testicle ; and, as must be 
obvious, it is not named, like hernia in 
general, from its situation, or contents but 
from the circumstances of its existing from 
the time of birth. 

When the hernial contents lie quietly in 
the sac, and admit of being readily put 
back uito the abdomen, it js termed a re- 
ducible hernia; and when *t hey suffer no 
constriction, yet cannot b ■ put back, owing 
to adhesions, or their large size in relation 
to the aperture, through which they have to 
pass, the hernia is termed irreducible. An 
incarcerated; or strangulated hernia, signi- 'flp 
fies one which noi only cannot be reduced* 1 
but suffers constriction : so that, if a piece 
of intestine b>- protruded, the pressure to 
which it is subjected stops the passage of its 
conten s onward towards the anus, makes 
the bowel inflame, and brings on a train of 
most alarming and often fatal consequences. 
The general symptoms of a hernia, 
which is reducible and free from strangu- 
lation, are — an inc'olent tumour at some 
point of the parietes of the abdomen ; most 
frequently descending out of the abdomi- 
nal ring, or from just below Poupart's li- 
gament, or else out of the navel ; but oc- 
casionally from various other situations. 
The swelling mostly originates suddenly, 
except in the circumstances above related ; 
and it is subject to a change of size, being 
smaller when the patient lies down upon 
his back, and larger when he stands up, or 
holds his breath. The tumour frequently 
diminishes when pressed, and grows large 
again when the pressure is removed. Its 
size and tension often increase after a meal, 
or when the patient is flatulent. Patients 
with hernia, are apt to be troubled with 
cholic, constipation, and vomiting, in con- 
sequence of the unnatural situation of the 
bowels Very often, however, the functions. 
of the viscera seem to suffer little ©r no 
inierru on 
3 »• 
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If the case be an enterocele, and the por- 
tion of the intestine be small, the tumour is 
small in proportion ; but though small, yet, 
if the gut be distended with wind, inflamed, 
or have any degree of stricture made on it, 
it will be tense, resist the impression of the 
finger, arid give pain upon being handled. 
On the contrary, if there be no stricture, 
and the intestine suffers no degree of in- 
flammation, let the prolapsed piece be of 
what length it may, and the tumour of 
whatever size, yet the tension will be little, 
and no pain imII attend the handling it; 
upon the patient's coughing, it will feel as 
if it was blown into j and, in general, it will 
be found very easily returnable. A gug- 
gling noise is often made when the bowel 
is ascending. 

If the hernia be an epifilocele, or one of 
the omental kind, the tumour has a more 
flabby and a more unequal feel; it is in 
general perfectly indolent, is more com- 
pressible, and (if in the scrotum) is more 
oblong and less round than the swelling 
occasioned in the same situation by an in. 
testinal hernia; and, if the quantity be 
large, and the patient an adult, it is, in some 
measure, distinguishable by its greater 
weight. 

If the case be an entero- epiplocele, that is, 
one consisting of both intestine and omen- 
tum, the characteristic marks will be less 
clear in either of the simple cases ; but the 
disease may easily be distinguished from 
every other one, by any body ui the habit of 
making the examination. 

HERNIA. CEREBRI. Fungus cerebri. 
This name is given to a tumour wlrch every 
now and then rises from the brain, through 
an ulcerated opening in the dura matter, 
and protrudes through a perforation in the 
cranium, made by the previous application 
of the trephine. 

HERNIA CONGENITA. (So called 
because it is, as it were, born with the per- 
son.) This species of hernia consists in the 
adhesion of a protruded portion of intes- 
tine or omentum to the testicle, after its 
descent into the scrotum. This adhesion 
takes place while the testicle is yet in the 
abdomen. Upon its leaving the abdomen, 
it draws the adhering intestine, or omen- 
tum, along with it into the scrotum, where 
it forms the hernia congenita. 

From the term congenital, we might sup- 
pose that this hernia always existed at the 
time of birth. The protrusion, however, 
seldom occurs till after this period, on the 
operation of the usual exciting causes of 
hernia in general. The congenital hernia 
does not usually happen till some months 
after birth ; in some instances not till a 
late period. Mr. Hey relates a case, 
in which a hernia congenita was first formed 
in a young man, aged sixteen, whose right 
testis had, a little while before the attack 
of the disease, descended into the scrotum. 
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It seems probable that, in cases of hernia 
congenita, which actually take place when 
the testicle descends into the scrotum be- 
fore birth, the event m:iy commonly be re- 
ferred, as observed above, to the testicle 
having contracted an adhesion to a piece of 
intestine, or of the omentum, in its passage 
to the ring. Whrisberg found one testicle, 
which had not passed the ring, adhering, 
by means of a few slender filaments, to the 
omentum, just above this aperture, in an in- 
fant that died a few days after birth. 

Excepting the impossibility of feeling the 
testicle in hernia congenita, as we can in 
most cases of bubonocele, (which criterion 
Mr. Samuel Cooper, in his Surgical Diction- 
ary, observes Mr. Pott should have mention- 
ed,) the following account is very excellent. 
" The appearance of a hernia, in very early 
infancy, will always make it probable that 
it is of this kind ; but in an adult, there is 
no reason for supposing his rupture lobe 
of this vort, but his having been afflicted 
with it from his infancy ; there is no exter- 
nal mark, or character, whereby it can be 
certainly distinguished from the one con- 
tained in a common hernial sac; neither 
would it be of any material use in practice, 
if there was." 

HERNIA CRURA LIS. Femoral her- 
nia The parts composing this kind of her- 
nia are always protruded under Pou- 
part's ligament, and the swelling is situ- 
ted towards the inner past of the bend of 
the thigh. The rupture descends on the 
side of the femoral artery and vein, between 
these vessels and the os pubis. Females 
are particularly subject to this ki >d of rup- 
ture, in consequence of the great breadth of 
their pelvis, while in them the inguinal 
hernia is rare, li has been computed, 
that nineteen out of twenty married wo- 
men, afflicted with hernia, have this kind ; 
but that not one out of an hundred unmar- 
ried females, or out of the same number of 
men, have this form of the disease. The 
situation of the tumour makes it liable to 
be mistaken for an enlarged inguinal gland; 
and many f.ttal events are recorded to have 
happened from the surgeon's ignorance of 
the existence of the disease A gland can 
only become enlarged by the gradual efli-cts 
of inflammation ; the swelling of a crural 
hernia comes on in a momentary and sud- 
den manner ; and, when strangulated, oc- 
casions the train of symp'oms described in 
the account of the inguinal hernia, which 
symptoms an enlarged gland could never 
occasion. Such circumstances seem to 
be sufficiently discriminative; though the 
feel of the two kinds of swelling is often 
not in itself enough to make the surgeon 
decided in his opinion. A femoral hernia 
may be mistaken for a bubonocele, when 
the expanded part of the swelling li s over 
Poupart's ligament As the taxis and ope- 
ration for the first case ought to be done 
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aifTerenlly from those for the latter, the er- 
ror may lead to very bad consequences. The 
femoral hernia, however, may always be 
discriminated, by the neck of the tumour 
having Foupart's ligament above it. In the 
bubonocele, the angle of the pubes is behind 
and below this part of the sac ; but in the 
femoral hernia, it is on the same horizontal 
level, a little on 'he inside of it. 

Until very lately, the stricture, in cases 
of femoral hernia, was always supposed to 
be produced by the lower border of the ex- 
ternal oblique miibcle, or, as it is termed, 
Poupart's ligament. A total change of 
surgical opinion on this subject has, how- 
ever, latterly taken place, in consequence 
of the accurate observations first made in 
1768, by GimbiTtiat, surgeon to the king 
of Spain. In the crural hernia, (says he,) 
the aperture through which the parts issue 
is not formed by two bands, (as in the in- 
guinal hernia,) but it is a foramen, almost 
round, proceeding from the internal margin 
of the crural arch, (P upart's ligament,) 
near its insertion into the branch of the os 
pubis, between the bone and the iliac vein ; 
so that, in this hernia, the branch of the 
os pubis is situated more internally than 
the intestine, and a little behind ; the vein 
externally, and behind ; and the internal 
border of the arch before. Now it is this 
border which always forms the strangula- 
tion. 

Hernia flatulenta. A swelling of the 
side, caused by air that has escaped through 
the pleura. 

Hernia guttvris. Bronchocele, or tu- 
mour of the bronchial glands. 

HERNIA HUMORALIS. Ivfiamma- 
tio testis Orchitis, Swelled testicle. A 
very common symptom attending a gonor- 
rhoea, is a swelling of the testicle, which 
is only sympathetic, and not venereal, be- 
cause the same symptoms follow every 
kind of irritation on the urethra, whether 
produced by strictures, injections, or 
bougies. Such symptoms are not similar 
to the actions arising from the application 
of venereal matter, for suppuration seldom 
occurs, and, when it does, the matter is 
not venereal. The swelling and inflam- 
mation appear suddenly, and as suddenly 
disappear, or go from one testicle to the 
other. The epidydimis remains swelled, 
however, even for a considerable time af- 
terwards. 

The first appearance of swelling is gene- 
rally a soft pulpy fulness of the body of the 
testicle, which is tender to the touch ; this 
increases to a hard swelling, accompanied 
with considerable pain. The epidydimis, 
towards the lower end of the testicle, is 
generally the hardest part. The hardness 
and swelling, however, often pervade the 
whole of the epidydimis. The spermatic 
cord, and especially the vas difterens, are 
often thickened, and sore to the touch. 



The spermatic veins sometimes become 
varicose. A pain in the loins, and sense of 
weakness there, and in the pelvis, are other 
casual symptoms. Cholicy pains ; uneasi- 
ness in the stomach and bowels ; flatulen- 
cy ; sickness; and even vomiting; are not 
unfrequent. The whole testicle is swelled, 
and not merely the epidydimis, as has been 
asserted. 

The inflammation of the part most pro- 
bably arises from its sympathizing with the 
urethra. The swelling of the testicle com- 
ing on, either removes the pain in making 
water, and suspends the discharge, which 
do not return till such swelling begins to 
subside, or else the irritation in the urethra, 
first ceasing, produces a swelling of the tes- 
ticle, which continues till the pain and dis- 
charge return ; thus rendering it doubtful 
which is the cause and which the effect. 
Occasionally, however, the discharge has 
become more violent, though the testicle 
has swelled ; and such swelling has even 
been known to occur after the discharge 
has ceased ; yet the latter has returned with 
violence, and remained as long as the her- 
nia humoralis. 

Hernia humoralis, with stoppage of the 
discharge, is apt to be attended with stran- 
gury. A very singular thing is, that the in- 
flammation more frequently comes on when 
the irritation in the urethra is going off, 
than when at its height. 

The enlargements of the testicle, from 
cancer and scrophula, are generally slow in 
their progress : that of an hernia humoralis 
very quick. 

HERNIA INCARCERATA. Incarce- 
rated hernia. Strangulated hernia, or a 
hernia with stricture. The symptoms are a 
swelling in the groin, or scrotum, resisting 
the impression of the fingers. If the hernia 
be of the intestinal kind, it is generally 
painful to the touch, and the pain is in- 
creased by coughing, sneezing - , or standing 
upright. These are the very first symp- 
toms ; and, if they are not relieved, are 
soon followed by others, viz. a sickness at 
i he stomach, a frequent reaching, or in- 
clination to vomit, a stoppage oi' all dis- 
charge per anum, attended with frequent 
hard pulse, and some degree of fever. 
These are the first symptoms; and if they 
are not appeased by the return of the in- 
testine, that is, if the attempts made for 
this purpose do not succeed, the sickness 
becomes more troublesome, the vomiting 
more frequent, the pain more intense, ilie 
tension of the belly greater, the i'evtr high- 
er, and a general restlessness comes on, 
which is very terrible to bear. When this 
is the state of the patient, no time is to be 
lost ; a very little delay is now of the ut- 
most consequence; and if the one single 
remedy which the disease is now capable 
of be not administered immediately, it 
will generally baffle every other attempt. 
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This remedy is the operation whereby the 
parts eng ged in the stricture may be sit 
free. If this be not now performed, the 
Vomiting w soon exchanged for a convul- 
sive hiccough, and a frequent gulping up of 
bilious matter s the tension of the beily, 
the restles ness, and fever, having been 
considerably increased for a few hou> s, the 
patient suddenly becomes perfectly easy, 
the belly subsides, the pulse, from having 
been hard, full, and frequent, becomes 
"low, languid, and generally interrupted; 
and the --kin, especially that of the limbs, 
Cold nd moist ; the eyes have now a lan- 
guor and a glassiness, a lack lustre, not easy 
to be described ; the tumour of the part 
disappears, and the skin covering it some- 
times changes its natural colour for a livid 
hue; but whether it k<ps or loses its co- 
lour, it has an emphysematous feel, a 
crepitus to the touch, which will easily 
be conceived by all who have attended to 
it, but is not so easy to convey an idea of 
bv words. This crepitus is the too sure in- 
dicator of gangreous mischief within. In 
this state, the gui either goes up spontane- 
ous ly, or i» returned with the smallest de- 
gree of pressure ; a discharge is made by 
stool, and the patient is generally much 
pleased at the ease he finds ; but this 
pleasure is of short duration, for the hic- 
cough and the cold sweats continuing and 
increa ing, with the addition of spasmodic 
rig -rs and subsultus tendmum, the tragedy 
soon finishes. 

HERNIA INGUINALIS Bubonocele. 
Inguinal hernia. The hernia iiigirinalis is 
so called, because it appears i both sexes 
at the groin. It is one of the divisions of 
hernia, and includes all those hernia: in 
which the parts displaced pass out of the 
abdomen through the ring, that is, the arch 
formed by the aponeurosis of the musculus 
obliquus externus in tlie groin, for the pas- 
sage of' the spermatic vessels in men, and 
the round ligament in women. The parts 
displaced that form the hernia, the pari 
into which they fall, the manner of the her- 
nia being produced, and the time it lias 
continued, occasion great differences in 
this disorder. There are three different 
parts that may produce a hernia in the 
groin, viz. one or more of the intestines, 
the epiploon, and the bladder. That which 
is formed by one or more of the intestines 
was called, by the antients, enterocele. The 
intestine which most frequently produces 
the hernia 'S the ilium: because, being 
pi iced in ihe iliac region, it is nearer the 
groin than the rest; but notwithstanding 
the situation of the other intestines, which 
seems net to allow of their coming near 
the groin, we often find the jejunum, and 
frequently also a portion of the colon and 
caect., included in ",t hernia. It must 
be remembered, that 'he mesentery and 
Mesocolon are membranous substances, 
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capable of extension, which, by little and 
little, are sometimes so far stretched by 
the weight of the intestines, as to escape 
with the ilium, in this species of heniia. 
The hernia made by the epiploon is called 
epiphceki as that caused by the epiploon 
and one of the intestines together is call d 
entero-epiploceie The hernia of the bladder 
is called cystocele Hernia of t he bladder 
is uncommon, and has seldom been known 
to happen but in conjunction wi'h some 
of the viscera. When the parts, having 
passed through the abdominal rings, de- 
scend no lower than the groin, it is called 
an incomplete hernia ; when they lall into 
the scrotum in men, or into the labia pu- 
dendi in women, it is then termed com- 
plete. 

The marks of discrimination between 
some other diseases and inguinal henux are 
these :~ 

The disorders in which a mistake may 
possibly be made are, the circocele, bubo, 
hydrocele, and hernia humoral is, or in- 
flamed testicle. 

For an account of the manner of distin- 
guishing circocele from a bubonocele, see 
Circocele. 

The circumscribed incompressible hard- 
ness, the situation of the tumour, and its 
being free from all connection with the 
spermatic process, will sufficiently point 
out its being bubo, at least while it is 
in a recent state ; and when it is in any 
degree suppurated, he must have a very 
small share of the tactus eruditw, who 
cannot feel the difference between matter, 
and either a piece of intestine or omen- 
tum. 

The perfect equality of the whole tumour, 
the freedom and smallness of the spermatic 
process above it, the power of feeling the 
spermatic vessels, and the vas deferens in 
that process ; its being void of pain upon 
being handled, the fluctuation of the water, 
the gradual formation of the swelling, its 
having begun below and proceeded up- 
wards, its not being affected by any pos- 
ture or action of the patient, nor increased 
by his coughing or sneezing, together w th 
the absolute impossibility of feeling the tes- 
ticle at the bottom ot the scrotum, will al- 
ways, to an intelligent person, prove the 
disease to be hydrocele. 

Mr. Pott, however, allows that there 
are some exceptions, in winch the testicle 
cannot be felt at the bottom of the scro 
turn, in cases of hernia. In recent bubo- 
noceles, while the hernial sac is thin, has 
not been long or very much distended, and 
the scrotum still preserves a regularity of 
figure, the testicle may almost alwa • be 
easily felt at the inferior and posterior part 
o< the tumour. B it in old ruptures, which 
have been long down, in which the quantity 
of contents is large, the sac considerably 
thickened, and the scrotum ol an irregular 
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♦igure, the testicle frequently cannot be 
fei ; '.either is il in general ea-ilj t« 1 in ilie 
congenital hernia, lor obvious reasons. 

Ill the henna humorulis, the p.iin in the 
testicle, its enlargement, the hardened sta.e 
of ihe ep.dydimis, and the exemption oi 
the spermatic cord trom all unnatural lul- 
ness, arc buch ma>ks as cannot eaail) be 
mistaken ; not to n en ion the g nerally 
preceding gonorhaa. But if any doubt 
still remains of the true nature of the dis- 
ea- , the progress of it from above down- 
wards, its different state diid size .n tliflR - 
rent postures, particularly lying and stand- 
ing, together with its descent and ascent, 
Will, ii duly attended to, pu' it out of all 
doub that the tumour is a true hernia. 

When an inguinal hernia does not de- 
scend thr ngh the abdominal ring, but 
only into the canal for the sperma : <c chord, 
it is covered by the aponeutosis oi the ex- 
ternal oblique muscle, and the swelling is 
in II and undefined. 

Now and then, the testicle does not de- 
scend into the scrotum till a late period. 
The first appearance of this body a the 
ring, in order to get into its natural situa- 
tion, might be mistaken for that of a hernia, 
were the surgeon not to pay attention to the 
absence of the testicle from the scrotum, 
and ;he peculiar sensation occasioned by 
pressing the swelling. 

IIKRNIa 1SCHIATICA. A rupture at 
the ischiatic notch. This is very rare. 
A case, however, which was strangu- 
lated, and undiscovered till after death, 
is related in Mr A. Cooper's second part 
of his work on hernia. The disease hap- 
pened in a young man aged 27. On 
opening the abdomen, the ilium was found 
to have descended on the right side of 
the rectum into the pelvis ; and a fold of 
it was protruded into a small sac, which 
passed out of the pelvis at the ischiatic 
notch. The intestine was adherent to the 
sac at two points : the strangulated part, 
and about three inches on each side, were 
very black. The intestines towards the 
stomach were very much distended with 
air, and here and there had a livid spot 
on them. A dark spot was even found 
on the stomach itself, just above the 
pylorus. The colon was exceedingly 
contracted, as far as its sigmoid flex- 
ure. A small orifice was found in the 
side of the pelvis, in front of, but a 
little above, the sciatic nerve, and on the 
fore part of the piriformis muscle The 
sac lay under the glutxus maximus musnle, 
ami its orifice w;is before the internal iliac 
artery, below the obturator artery, but 
above the vein. 

Hiiima iNTEsTiNALis. See Hernia scro~ 
talis. 

lluiMt i.vchrtmalis. When the tears 
pass through the puncta lachrymalia, 



but stagnate in the sacculus lachrym lisj' 
li «_ U',. •?! s wed heriiia lachrymolin. i h 
liith p= p. iety or precision. It is wi h 
eqoil impropriety called, by Anel, a dropsy 
oj the lachrymal sac. 

If the 'iimr a gle of the eye is pressed, 
and an aqueous humour fl.ius ut, the dis- 
ease i< the fistula lachrymalia, 

HERNIA*. MESENTERIC A. Mesenteric 
lierui. . If one ot the !ajer»ofihe mesentery 
be torn by a blow, while the other remains 
in its natural state, the intes ines nuj in- 
sinuate themselves into the aperture, and 
form a kind o' hernia. The same conse- 
quences may ^result from a natural defi- 
ciency in one of these layers Mr. A. C <• p^ j r 
relates a case, in wh.ch all the small in- 
testines, except the duode- um, were thus 
c>rcumst;mced. The symptoms during life 
were unknown. 

HERNIA MESOCOLICA Mes< colic 
hernia. So named by Mr. A. Cooper, when 
the bowels glidi between the layers and the 
mesocolon. Ever} su geon should be aware 
that the intestines may be strangulated from 
the following causes- 1 Apertures i ,ic 
omentum, mesentery, or mesocolon, through 
which the intestine protrudes. 2. Adhe- 
sions, leaving an aperture, in which a piece 
of intestine becomes confined. 3. Men. bra- 
nous bands at the mouths of hernial sacs, 
which becommg elonga'ed by the frequent 
protrusion and return of the viscera, sur- 
round the intestine, so as to strangulate 
them within the abdomen when returned 
from the sac. 

HERNIA OMENTALIS. Epiplocele. A 
rupture of the omentum; or a protrusion 
ot the omentum through apertures in the 
integuments of the belly. Sometimes, ac- 
cording- to Mr. Sharpe, so large a quantity 
of the omentum hath fallen into the scrmum, 
that its weight, drawing the stomach and 
bowels downwards, hath excited vomiting, 
inflammation, and symptoms similar to 
those of ihe bubonocele. 

HERNIA PERINEALIS. Perineal her- 
nia. In men, the parts protrude between 
the bl dder and rectum ; in women, be- 
tween the rectum and vagina The hernia 
does not project so as to form an «-xiernal 
tumour; and, 111 men, its existence can only 
be di-tinguished by examining in the rec- 
tum. In women, it may be detected both 
from this pari and the vagina. 

HERNIA PHRENICA. Phrenic hernia. 
The abdominal viscera are occasio i\\ v 
protruded thr >u^h the diaphraui., either 
through some of the natural apertures 
in this muscle, or deficiencies, or wounds 
and lacerations in it The second kind of 
case is the most Frequent. Morgugni fur. 
nishes an instance of tin first. Two cases 
related by Or. M 1 two others 

published bj Vfr t - 1 are instances 

of the second sort. Ana another case has 
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been lately recorded by the latter gentle- 
man, affording an example of the third kind. 
Hildanus, Pare, Petit, Schenck, &c. also 
mention cases of phrenic hernia. 

HERNIA PUDENDAL1S. Pudendal 
hernial. This is the name assigned, by 
Mr. A. Cooper, to that which descends 
between the vagina and ramus ischii, and 
forms an oblong tumour in the labium, 
traceable, within the pelvis, as far as the 
os uteri. Mr. C. thinks this case has some 
times been mistaken lor a hernia of the fo- 
ramen ovale. 

HERNIA SCROTAL1S. Hernia oschea- 
lis. Hernia enteroschocele, oschiocele. Pa- 
racelsus calls it crepatura. When the 
omentum, the intestine, or both, descend 
into the scrotum, it lias these appella- 
tions ; when the omentum only, it is called 
epiploschiocele. It is styled a perfect rup- 
ture, in contradistinction to a bubonocele, 
which is the same disorder; but ihe de- 
scent is not so great. The hernia scrotalis 
is distinguished into the true and false ; in 
the former, ihe omentum or intestine, or 
both, fail into the scrotum; in the latter, 
an inflammation, or a fluid, causes a tumour 
in this part, as in hernia humoralis, or hy- 
drocele. Sometimes sebaceous matter is 
collected in the scrotum; and this hernia 
is called steaocele 

HERN 1 A THYROIDE A LIS Hernia ora- 
minis oralis. Thyroideal hernia. In the an- 
terior and upper part of the obturator liga- 
ment there is an opening, through which 
the obturator artery, vein, and nerve pro- 
ceed, and through which occasionally a 
piece of omentum or intestine is protruded, 
covered with a part of the peritoneum, 
which constitutes the hernial sac. 

HERNIA UMBILICAL1S. Epiploompha- 
7 on. Omphalocele. Exomplialos. Omphalos, 
and, when owing to flatulency, Pncumatom- 
phalos. The exomplialos, or umbilical rup- 
ture, is so called from i i s situation, and 
has (like other hernia) for its general con- 
tents, a portion of intestine, or omentum, 
or both. In old umbilical ruptures, the 
quantity of omentum is sometimes very 
great. Mr. Ranby says, that he found two 
ells and a half of intestine in one of these, 
with about a third part of the stomach, all 
adhering together. 

Mr. Gay and Mr. Nourse, found the 
liver in the sac of an umbilical henna ; and 
B. hnius says that he did also. 

But whatever are the contents, they are 
originally contained in the sac formed by 
the protrusion of the peritoneum. 

In recent and small ruptures, this sac is 
very visible ; but in old and large ones, it is 
broken through at the knot of the navel, 
by the pressure and weight of the contents, 
and is not always to be distinguished; 
which is the reason why it has by some been 



doubted whether this kind of rupture has 
a hernial sac or not. 

Infants are very subject to this disease, 
in a small degree from the separation of the 
funiculus ; but in general they either get rid 
of it as they gather strength, or are easily 
cured by wearing a proper bandage. It is 
of still more consequence to get this disor- 
der cured in females, even than in males ; 
that its return, when they are become 
adult and pregnant, may be prevented as 
much as possible ; for at this lime it often 
happens, from the too great distention of 
the belly, or from unguarded motion, when 
the parts are upon the stretch. 

Dr. Hamilton has met with about two 
cases annually, for the space of seventeen 
years, of umbilical hernia, which strictly 
deserve the name of congenital umbilical 
hernia. The funis ends in a sort of bag, 
containing some of the viscera, which pass 
out of the abdomen through an aperture in 
the situation of the navel. The swelling is 
not covered with skin, so that the contents 
of the hernia can be seen through the then 
distended covering of the cord. The dis- 
ease is owing to a preternatural deficiency 
in the abdominal muscles, and the hope of 
cure must be regulated by the size of the 
malformation and quantity of viscera pro- 
truded. 

HERNIA UTERI. Hysterocele. Instances 
have occurred of the uterus being thrust 
through the rings of the muscles ; but 
this is scarcely to be discovered, unless 
in a pregnant state, when the smugglings of 
a child would discover the nature of the 
disease. In that state, however, it could 
scarcely ever occur. It is the cerexis of 
Hippocrates. 

HERNIA VAGINALIS. Ehjlrocele. Va- 
ginal hernia. A tumour occurs within the 
os externum of the vagina. It is elastic, but 
not painf. .1- When compressed, it readily re- 
cedes, but is reproduced by coughing, or 
even without this, when the pressure is re- 
moved. The inconveniences produced are 
an inability to undergo much exercise, or 
e\eri ion ; for every effort of this sort brings 
on a sense of bearing down. The vaginal 
hernia protrudes in the space left between 
the uterus and rectum. Tins space is 
bounded below by the peritoneum, which 
membrane is forced downwards, towards 
the perinxum ; but being unable to protrude 
further in that direction, is pushed towards 
the back part of the vagina. These cases 
probably are always intestinal. Some hernia 
protrude at the anterior part of the vagina. 

Hernia vamcosa. See Circocele 

Hernia ventosa. See Pneumatocele. 

HERNIA VENTRALIS. Hypogastrn- 
cele. The ventral hernia may appear at 
almost any point of the anterior part of the 
belly, but is most frequently found between 
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the recti muscles. The portion or intes- pears in the form of pustules, which origi- 
&C. is always contained in a sac nally are separate and distinct, but which 
,11 nil by the protrusion of the peritonaeum, afterwards run together in clusters. At 
Mr. A. Cooper imputes its causes to the first, they srem to contain nothing but a 
dilatation of the natural foramina, for the thin watery serum, which afterwards turns 
transmission of vessels, to congenital de- yellow, and, exuding over the whole 
ficiencies, lacerations, and wounds of the surface of the part affected, it at last dries 
abdominal muscles, or their tendons. In into a thick crust, or scab ; when this falls 
small ventral hernia;, a second fascia is oft', the skm below frequently appears en- 
found beneath the superficial one ; but in tire, with only a slight degree of redness on 
large ones the latter is the only one cover- its surface ; but on some occasions when 
ing the sac. the matter has probably been more acrid, 
HKItMA VESICALIS. Jlernia cys- upon the scab falling off, the skin is found 
lieu. Cystoce/e. The urinary bladder is slightly excoriated. Eruptions of this kind 
liable to thrust forth from its proper situa- appear most frequently on the face, behind 
tion, either through the opening m the ob- the ears, and on other parts of ibe head; 
lique muscle, like the inguinal hernia, or and they occur most commonly in children, 
under Foupart's ligament, in the same man- 3. Herpes miliaris. The miliary tetter. 
ner as the femoral. This breaks out indiscriminately over the 
This is not a very frequent species of whole body : but more frequently about 
hernia, but does happen, and has as plain the loins, breast, perinseum, scrotum, and 
and determined a character as any other. inguina, than in other parts. It generally 
lliiisnim. (From hernia, a rupture; appears in clusters, though sometimes in 
so called from its supposed efficacy in cur- distinct rings, or circles, of very minute 
ing ruptures.) 1. The name of a genus of pimples, which, from their resemblance to 
plums in the Linnxan system. Class, Pen- the millet seed, lus given rise to the deno- 
tandria. Order, Digynia. mination of the specie.-'. The pimples are 
2. Rupture-wort. This plant, though at first, though small, perfectly separate, 
formerly esteemed as efficacious in the cure and contain nothing but a clear lymph, 
of hernias, appears to be desti'ute not only which, in the course of this, disease, is ex- 
of such virtues, but of any other. It is the creted upon the surface, and there forms 
Hemiuria glabra of Linnaeus ; has no smell, into small distinct scales; these, at last, 
nor taste. fall off, and leave a considerable degree of 
UfUriABlA glabra. The systematic inflammation below, that still continues to 
name of the rupture-wort. See Herniaria. exude fresh matter, which likewise forms 
HERNIOTOMY (Hemiotomia ,■ from into cakes, and so falls off as before. The 



hernia, and ti/uvcd, to cut.) The operation 
to remove the strangulated part in cases 
of incarcerated hernia;. 

HERI'ES. (From i/w», to creep ; be- 



itching, in this species of complaint, is al- 
ways very troublesome ; and the matter 
discharged from the pimples is so tough 
and viscid, that every thing applied to the 



cause it creeps and spreads about the skin.) part adheres, so as to occasion much trou- 

Tetter. A genus oV disease in the class ble and tineas. ness on its being removed. 

loealet, and order dialysis, of Cullen, distin- 4. Herpes exedens, the eating and corroding 

guished by an assemblage of numerous tetter ; so called from its destroying or cor- 

little creeping ulcers, in clusters, itching roding the parts which it attacks, appears 

very much, and difficult to heal, but termi- commonly, at first, in the form of several 

Dating in furfuraceous scales. small paintul ulcerations, all collected into 

Mr. Hell, in his treatise on ulcers, arranges larger spots, of different Sizes and ot various 

the herpes amongst the cutaneous ulcers, figures, with always mote or less of an ery- 

and says, that all the varieties of impor- sipelatous-like inflammation. These ulcers 

tance may be comprehended in the four discharge large quantities of a thin, sharp 

following species : 1 Herpes farinosus, or serous matter ; which sometimes forms into 

what may be termed the dry tetter, is the small crusts, that in a short time fall off; 

most simple of all the species : it appears but most frequently the discharge is so 

indiscriminately in different parts of the thin and acrid as to spread along the neigh- 

bodj ; but most commonly on the face, bouring parts, where it soon produces the 

neck, arms, and wrists, in pretty broad same kind of sores. Though these ulcers 

ipots and small pimples; these are generally do not, in gen< ral, proceed farther than the 

vi n itchy, though not otherwise trouble- cutis vera, yet sometimes the discharge is 

some ; and, after continuing a certain time, so very penetrating and corrosive as to de- 

they at last fall off in the form of a white stroy the skin, cellular substance, and, on 

powder, similar to fine bran, leaving the some occasions, even the muscles them- 

skin beloa perfectlj sound; and again re- selves. It is this species that should be 

turning in the form of a red efflorescence, termed the depaacent, or phagedenic ulcer 

tbei tall off, and are renewed as before, from the great destruction of parts which it 

' Herpes pmtulosus. Thjs species ap- frequently occasions. See Phagedena* 
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Heiipes ambulativa. A species of 
erynpelas which moves from one part to 
another. 

Herpes collaris. Tetters about the 
neck. 

Hkrfes depascens. The same as herpes 
exedens. See Herpes. 

Herpes esthiomexos. Herpes destroy- 
ing he skin by ulceration. 

Herpes faciei. Red pimples common 
in the faces of ad ill's. 

Herpes farinosus. See Herpes. 

Herpks ferrtjs. Common erysipelas. 

Herpes Ixmca. A fiery, itchy herpes, 
peculiar to India. 

Herpes miliahis. See Herpes. 

Herpes periscejlis. That species of ery- 
sipelas known by the name of shingles. 
See Erysipelas. 

Herpes pustulosus. See Herpes. 

Herpes kapiens Venereal ulceration in 
the head. 

Herpes serpigo. A name given to the 
cutaneous affrcton popularly called .1 ring- 
worm. See Psoriasis Til the recent ob- 
servations of Dr. Willan, th s disease has 
not been well discrimm .ted by any author, 
though it is one with which few practition- 
ers are unacquainted. 

Herpes siccus. The dry, mealy, tetter 
round the knees. 

Herpes syphiliticus. Herpes venereus. 
An herpetic venereal erupt on on tne skin. 

Herpes zoster. Shingles encircling 
the body. See Erysipelas. 

Herpetic eruptions. See Herpes. 

Herpetox. (From sgsra, to creep.) A 
creeping pustule, or ulcer. 

Hexaphahmacum. (From e|f, six, and 
$a$f*euiov, a medicine.) Any medicine, in 
the composition of which are six ingredients. 

Hibernicus lapis. See Lapis hibemi- 
cus. 

Hibiscus. (From tfits, a stork, who is 
said to chew it, and inject it as a clyster ) 
The marsh-mallow. 

Hibiscus abelmoschus. The systema- 
tic name of the plant whose seeds are call- 
ed musk-seed. See Abelmoschus. 

Hiccough. Hiccup. A spasmodic af- 
fection of the diaphragm, generally arising 
from irritation produced by acidity in the 
stomach, error of diet, &c. 

Hidroa. (From iSpm;, sweat.) A pustular 
disease, produced by sweating in hot wea- 
ther. 

Hidrocrisis. (From *fy&>c, sweat, and 
uptva,, to judge.) A judgment formed from 
the sweat of the patient. 

Hidronosos. (From if fan, sweat, and 
voiroc, a disease.) The swenting sickness. 

Hidropyretus. (From if pais, sweat, and 
w/jUoc, a fever.) The sweating fever, or 
sickness. See Sudor Anglicanus. 

Hidrotica. (From f/gac, sweat.) Me- 
dicines which cause perspiration. 



Hidrotopoietica. (From iJgaic, sweat, 
and 7rotia>, to make.) 

Hiera picra. (From tifo;, holy, and 
7rix.fo(, bitter ) Holy hitter. Fulvis aloe- 
ticus, formerly htera logadit, made in the 
form of an electuary with honey. U is 
now kept in the form of dry powder, pre- 
pared by mixing socotorme alors, one 
pound, with three ounces of white canella. 
Hiehabotane. (From «goc, holy, and 
/2o7*v», an herb ; so called from its supposed 
virtues. A. species of verbena. 

Hieracantha. (From «§*£, a hawk, 
and Kiwboc, a flower; so named becaus. it 
seizes passengers as a hawk does its prey.) 
A sort of thistle. 

H I FRAC1UM. (From «g«£, a hav k ; so 
called because hawks feed upon it, or be- 
cause it was said thai hawks applied the 
juice of it to cleanse their eyes.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, Poly- 
gamin tequalis. Hawk weed. 

Heiracium pilocella. The systematic 
name of the auricula muns. See Pilo- 
cella. 

Hieraculum. The hieracium, or hawk- 
weed. 

Hieranosos. (From /egoc, holy, and 
vao-of, a disease ; so calli d because it was 
supposed 10 be that disorder which our 
Saviour cured, in those wi.o were said to be 
possessed of devils.) Theep'lepsy. 

Hieraticum. (From «§oc, holy.) A 
poultice for the stomach, so named from its 
supposed divine virtues. 

Highmore'e antrum. See Jintrum of High- 
mors. 

Hicuero. The calabash tree. Fruit 
said to be febrifuge. 

Himantosis. (From iy.as. a thongof lea- 
ther.) A relaxation of die uvula, when it 
hangs down like a thong 

Himas. A relaxation of the uvula. • 
Hin. Hindi sch. Hing. Assatbetida. 
HrppocASTAjnjii (From /titoc, a horse, 
and Kct^avov. a ch< sunt ; s.> called from its 
size.) Castanea equina, parrina. Common 
horse-chcsnui. JEsculus hippocastanum ; 
foliolis reptennis o\ Linnseus. The fruit, 
when dried and powdered, is recommended 
as an errhine. The bark is highly esteemed 
on the Continent as a febrifuge; and is, by 
some, considered ts being superior in qua- 
lity to he Peruvian bark. The b;Tk in- 
tended for medical use is to be taken f'rom 
those branches which .re neither very young 
:mr very old, and to b exhibited under 
similar foims and doses as directed wth 
respect io the cortex peruvianus. It rarely 
disagrees with the stomach ; but its as- 
t: indent effects generally require the oc- 
casional administration of a laxative- 

During the late scarcity of grain, .some 
attempts were made to obtain starch from 
thehorse-chestnut, and not without success 
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Hippocraticub. See Fades Mppocra- 
Hca, 

I' 1 (From ttrvot, a horse, 

and /-jn.j-bav, the lapathum : a species of la- 
n tilled from its size.) See 
Rhubarbarum tnonachorum. 

Ili tomahathbttm. ( From /ttvC, a liorse, 
ana yiai'jw, Fennel , so named from its size.) 
. u vulgaris. 

Hipposelucum. (From arrets, a horse, 
and o-t/tvot, purslane ; so named because it 
resembles .» large kind ol purslane.) Smyr- 
nium. Macerona. Herba JUexandrina Gri- 
'lu,» agrioselinum. Common Alexanders. 
This plant , Stnt/rnium olusatrum of Linnseus, 
was formerly cultivated in our gardens, tor 
culinary use, but is now superseded by cele- 
ry- These seeds are bitter and aromatic, 
and the roots are more powerfully/ bitter. 
Thej stand recommended as resolvents, 
diuretics, and emmenagogues, though sel- 
dom used in medical prescription. 

Iliri's. The ripe fruit of the dog-rose. 
They are chiefly used as a sweet-meat, or 
in a preserved state, or to make up medi- 
cines. See Conjectio Rosee caninx. 

HIPPUR1S. (From inn-os, a horse, and 
kg*, a tail.) 1. Some herbs are thus named, 
because the}' resemble a horse's tail. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean Bystem. Class, Jlfonandria. Or- 
de* 1 , Monogynia. Mare's tail. 

IhriTitis vulgaris. The systematic 
name of the horse's tail. See Equisetum. 

Ilirrus. (From itttto^, a horse ; because 
those who labour under this affection are 
continually twinkling and trembling, as is 
usual with those who ride on horse-back.) 
A repeated dilatation and alternate con- 
striction of the pupil, arising from spasm, 
or convulsion of the iris. 

Hik. (From ^«§, the hand.) The palm 
of the hand. 

Hiba. (From fur, the palm of the hand; 
because it is usually found empty.) The 
intestinum jejunum. 

HlRCCB BSZOARTICUS. (Quasi hirtlis ; 

from his shaggy hair.) The goat which af- 
fords the oriental bezoar. 

IluiGvus. (From «§*<;?, a hedge ; because 
it is hedged in by the eye-lash.) The angle 
of the i 

H1RUDO, (Quasi haurudo ; from hau- 
rio, to draw out ; so named from its greedi- 
ness to suck blood.) The leech. 

llnii'MiiN ahia. (From hinmdo, the 
swallow; so called from the resemblance 
of its pods to a swallow.) Swallow-wort, 
or asclepias. See JYummularia and J'ince- 
toxicum. 

IliuiNiio. (A!> hcerendo ; from its stick- 
ing its nest to the eaves of houses.) The 
swallow. The cavity in the bend of the arm. 

HlBPiDCLA. (From hhpidus, rough; so 
named from the rough, woolly surface of its 
Italks.) See Gnaphalium. 



Hog'' s fennel See Pevcedanum. 

Holcimos. (From vxu. to draw.) It 
sometimes means a tumour of the liver. 

IIOLCUS. 1. The Indian millet-seed, 
which is said to be nutritive. 

2. Tlie name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean sys'em. Class, Polygamia. Or- 
der, J/onoecia. 

Holly knee. See Ruscus. 

Holly, sea. See Eryngiutn. 

Holmiscus. (Dim. of sa/uo;, a mortar.) 
A small mortar. Also the cavity of the 
large teeth, because they pound the food 
as in a mortar. 

Holophltctides. (From gaoc, whole, and 
<P>.uk]ic, a pustule.) Little pimplfes all over 
the body. 

Ho lost es. See Holosteus. 

Holostetts. (From oxec, whole, and 
onw, a bone.) Uolostes. Holosteum. Glue- 
bone, or osteocolla. 

Holostkum. See Holosteus. 

Holotonicus. (From o>.o(, whole, and 
reivm, to stretch.) Applied to diseases ac- 
companied with universal convulsion, or 
rigour. 

Holy thistle. Sec Cardans benedictus. 

HOLYWELL WATER. A mineral 
water, arranged under the class of simple 
cold waters, remarkable for its purity. It 
possesses similar virtues to that of Malvern, 
See Malvern -water. 

Ho.ha. An anasarcous swelling. 

Romberg's sedative salt. See Boracic. 
acid. 

HOMOGENEOUS. (Ilumogeneits ; from 
o/uoc, like, and jevee, a kind.) Uniform, of 
a Ike kind, or species. A term used in 
oontfi -distinction to heterogeneous, when the 
parts of the body are of d fferent qualifies. 

HaMOPLATiK os. (Clfumttflit : from a-/u.os, 
the shoulder, and 5rxa7*, the blade.) See 
Scapula. 

HONEY. Mel. A substance collected 
by bees from the nectary of flowers, re- 
sembling sugar in it-- elementary properties. 
It has a white or yellowish colour, a soft 
and grained consistence, and a saccharine 
and aromatic smell. Honey is an excel- 
lent food, and a softening and slightly ape- 
rient remedy: mixed with venega^-, it forms 
oxymel, and is exhibited in various forms, 
in medicine and pharmacy. 1;. is particu- 
larly recommended to the- asthmatic, and 
those subject to gravel complaints, from its 
detergent nature. Founded upon the popu- 
lar opinion of honey, as a pectoral remedy, 
Dr. Hill's balsam of honey, a quack me- 
dicine, was once in demand; but th<s, be- 
sides honey, contained balsam ot Tolu, or 
gum Benjamin, in solution. 

Honeysuckle. See Lonicera periclemimnn. 

Hooping-cough. S< i Pertussis. 

Hoplochi ism a. (From mrkor, a wea- 
pon, and ^pur/un, a slave.) A slave, which 
was ridiculously said to cure wounds by 
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consent ; that is, by anointing the instru- 
ment with which the wound was made. 

Haps. See Lupulus. 

Hop tops The young sprouts of the 
Jfop-plant are so called ; plucked when 
only a foot above the ground, and boiled, 
they are eaten with butter as a delicacy, 
and are very wholesome. 

HORDEOLUM. (Diminutive of hor- 
deum y barley.) A little tumour on the eye- 
lids, resembling a barley corn. A stye. 
Scarpa remarks, the stye is strictly only a 
little boil, which projects from the et\ge of 
the eye lids, mostly near the great 
augle of the eye. This little tumour, like 
the furuncul s, is of a dark red colour, 
much inflamed, and a great deal more 
painful than might be expected, considering 
its small size. The latter circumstance is 
partly owing to the vehemence of the in- 
flammation producing the stye, and partly 
to the exquisite sensibility and tension of 
the skin which covers the edge of the eye- 
lids On thi- account, the hordeolum very 
often excites fever and restlessness, in deli- 
cate irri a! !e constitutions; it suppurates 
Slowly and imperfectly ;"and, when suppu- 
rated, has no tendency to burst. 

The stye, like other furunculous inflam- 
mations, forms an exception 10 'he general 
rule, that the best mode in which inflam- 
matory swellings can end is, r- solution ; 
for, whenever a furunculous inflammation 
extends so deeply as to destroy any of the 
cellular substance, the little tumour can 
never be resolved, or only imperfectly so. 
This event, ind. ed, would rather be hurtful, 
since there would still remain behind a 
greater or smaller portion of dead cellular 
membrane; which, sooner or 'ater, might 
bring on a renewal of ihe sty<% in the same 
place as before, or else become converted 
into a hard indolent body, deform mg the 
edge of the eye-lid. 

HORDEUM. (M horrore arista: ; from 
the unpleasantness of its beard to the 
touch ) 1 The name of a genus of plants 
in the Lim xan system. Class, Triandria. 
Order, Digynia- Barley. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon barley. The seed cailed barley is ob- 
tained f om several species of hordeum, but 
principally from the -tmlgure, or ( ommon or 
Scotch barley, and distichon, or hordeum gal- 
Ileum vel mundatum. or French barley, of 
Linnaeus. Ii is ex tremely nutritious -ind mu- 
cilaginous, and in common use as a drink, 
when boded, in ah inflammat' ry di-eases 
and affections of the chest, especially when 
there is cough or irritation about the fauces. 
A dtcoction of barley, With gum, is con 
sidered a useful diluent and demulcent in 
dysury and strangury ; the gum m-xing with 
the urine, sheaths t.ie urinary canal from 
the^ acrinr nv of the urine. Amongst the 
ancients, decoctions of barley, Kg<0», were 
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the principal medicine, as well as aliment, 
in acute diseases. Barley is freed from its 
shells in mills, and in this state called 
Scotch and French barley. In Holland, 
they rub barley into small round grains, 
somewhat like pearls, which is therefore 
called pearl barley, or hordeum perlatum. 
See Ptisan. 

Hobdeum causticum. See Cevadilla. 

Hordeum distichon. This plant af- 
fords the barley in common use. See Hor- 
deum. 

Hordeum perlatum. See Hordeum. 

Hordeum vulgare. The systematic 
name of one of the plants which afford the 
barley See Hordeum 

Horehound. See Jlfanubium. 

Hohminum. (From o^/un®, to incite ; 
named from its supposed qualities of pro- 
voking to venery. Garden clary. The 
Salvia sclara of Linnaeus. 

Horn, harts. See Cornu. 

HORRIPILATIO. A sense of creeping 
m different parts of the body. A symptom 
of the approach of fever. 

Horse-chesnut. See Hippocastanum. 

Horse-radish. See Haphanus rustica- 
?ius. 

Horse-tail. See ~Equisetum. 

HoiiTus. (From orior, to rise, as being 
the place where vegetables grow up.) 1. 
A garden. 

2. The genitals or womb of a woman, 
which is the repository of the human se- 
men. 

Hound's tongue. See Cynoglossum. 

House lech. See Sedum majus. 

Human body. See Man. 

Humectautia. (From humecto, to make- 
moist ) Medicines which soften and make 
moist the solids of the body. 

HUMERAL ARTERY. Arteria hume- 
ralis. Brachial ariery. The axillary artery, 
having passed the tendon of the great pec- 
toral muscle, changes its name to the bra- 
chial or humeral artery, which name it re- 
tains in its course down the arm to the 
bend, where it divides into the radial and 
ulnar artery. In this course it gives off 
several muscular branches, three of which 
only deserve attention : 1 The arteria pro- 
funda superior, wl ich goes round the back 
of the arm to the exterior muscle, and is 
often named the upper muscular artery. 
2. Another, like it, called arteria profunda 
inferior, or the lower muscular artery. 3. 
Ramus anastomoticus major, which anasto- 
mose- round the tlbow with the branches 
ol the ulnar artery. 

Hume ralis musculus. See Deltoides. 

IluMtRALis nervus. The cervical 
nerve. 

HUMERI OS. (Humerus,- from &y/oc, 
the shoulder.) Os humeri. Os brachii. 
A long cylindrical bone, situated be- 
tween the scapula and fore-arm. Its upper 
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extremity is formed somewhat laterally and 
internally, into a large, roun ', and smoo h 
head, which is admitted into the g'ennid 
cavity of the scapula. Around the basii of 
this head is observed a circular 'o sa, deep- 
est anteriorly and externally, which forms 
what is called the neck of the bone, and 
from the edge of which arises the capsular 
ligament, which is farther strengthened by 
a strong membranous expansion, extending 
to the upper e dge of <he glenoid cavity, and 
to the coracoid process of the scanula ; and 
likewise by the tendinous expansions or 
the muscles, inserted into the head of the 
humerus. This capsular lig.rnent is some- 
times torn in luxation, and becomes 
an obstacle to the easv reduction of the 
bone. The articulating surf ce of the head 
is covered by a cartilage, which is 'hick in 
its middle part, and thin towards its edges ; 
by which means it is more convex in the 
n subject than in the skeleton This 
upper extremity, besides the round smoo'h 
head, affords two other smaller protube- 
rances. One of these, which is the largest 
of the two, is of an irregular oblong shape, 
and is placed at the back of the head of the 
bone, from which it is separated by a kind 
of groove, that makes a part of the neck. 
i'lus tuberosity is divided, at its upper part, 
into three surfaces ; the first of these, 
which is the smallest and uppermost, serves 
for the insertion of the supraspinatus mus- 
cle ; the second, or middlemost, for the 
insertion of the infraspinatus ; and the 
third, which is the lowest and hindmost, 
for the insertion of the teres minor. The 
other smaller tuberosity is situated anteri- 
orly, between the larger one and the head 
of the humerus, and serves for the insertion 
of the subscapularis mu-cle. Between 
these two tuberosities there is a deep 
groove, for lodging the tendinous head of 
the biceps brachii ; the capsular ligament of 
the joint affording here a prolongation, 
thinner than the capsule itself, which 
covers and accompanies this muscle to its 
fleshy portion, where it gradually disap- 
pears in the adjacent cellular membrane. 
Immediately below its neck, the os humeri 
begins to assume a cylindrical shape, so that 
here the body of the bone may be said 
to commence. At its upper part is ob- 
served a continuation of the groove for 
the biceps, which extends downwards, 
about the fourth part f the length of the 
bone, in an oblique direction The edges 

I of this groove are continuations of the 
greater and lesser tuberosities, and serve 
for the attachment of the pectoralis, lalissi- 
mus dorsi, and teres major muscles. The 
groove itself is lined with a glistening sub- 
stance like cartilage, but which seems to 
be nothing more than the remains of tendi- 
nous fibres. A little lower down, towards 
the external and anterior side of the middle 



of the bone, it is seen rising into a rough 
ridge, tor the insertion of the deltoid mus- 
cle. On each side of his ridge the bone is 
sm ioth and flat, t^r the lodgment of the 
br hi alia internus mn-cle ; and behind the 
middle part of the ouWmos- side of the 
rid^e is a channel, tot the transmission of 
vessel- into the sob re of the bone. A 
little lower down, ai'd near th inner side 
of the ridge, mere is sometimes seen such 
another channel, which is intended for the 
same purpose. Tueos humeri, ai its lower 
exiremi'v, becomes gradually bro.der and 
flatter, so a< to have this end nearly ofa 
triangular shape. T ;, e bone, thus rxp.nd- 
ed, affords two surfaces, of which the an* 
tenor one is the broadest, and somewhat 
convex; and the poster or one narrower 
and smoother The bone terminates in 
four large processes, the 'wo outermost of 
which are called condyles, though not de- 
signed for the articulation of the bone. 
These condyles, which are placed at some 
distance f: om each other, on each side of 
the bone, arc rough and irregular protu- 
berances, formed for the insertion of mus- 
cles and ligaments, and differ from each 
other in size and shape. The external con- 
dyle, when the arm is in the mo-t natural 
position, is found to be placed somewhat 
forwarder than the other. The internal 
condyle is longer, and more protuberant, 
than the external. From each of these 
processes, a ridge is continued upwards, 
at the sides of the bone. In the interval 
between the two condyles are placed the 
two articulating processes, contiguous to 
each other, and covered with cartilage. 
One of these, which is the smallest, is 
formed into a small, obtuse, smooth head, 
on which the rati, us plays. This little head 
is placed near the external condyle, as a 
part of which it has been sometimes de- 
scribed. The other, and larger, process is 
composed of two lateral protuberances and 
a middle cavity, all of which are smooth, 
and covered with cartilage From the 
manner in which the ulnar moves upon this 
process, it has gotten the name of trochlea, 
or pulley. The sides of this pulley are un- 
equal; that which is towards 'he littli 
i< the highest of the two ; the other, which 
is contiguous to the external condyle, is 
more slanting, being situated obuquely 
from within outwards, so that when the fore- 
arm is full extended it does not form a 
straight line with the os humeri, and, for 
the same reason, when we bend the elbow, 
the hand comes not to the shoulder, as it 
might be expected to do, but to the fore- 
part of the breast. There is a cavity a' the 
root of these processes, on each of the two 
surfaces of the bone The cavity on the an- 
terior surface is divided, by a ridge into 
two, the external of which receives the end 
of the radius, and the internal one lodges 
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the coronoid process of the ulnar in the 
flexions of the fore-arm. The cavity on the 
posterior surface, at the basis of the pulley, 
is much larger, and lodges the olecranon 
when the arm is extended. The internal 
structure of the os humeri is similar to that 
of other long bones. In new-born infants, 
both the ends of the bone are cartilaginous, 
and the large head, with the two tubercles 
above, and condyles, with the two fcrticu- 
lat ng processes below, become epiphyses 
before they are entirely united to the rest 
of the bone. 

HUMERUS. (From ctjuos.) Adjutorium. 
Th- boulder, or joint which connects 
the rm to the body. In Hippocrates it is 
call' d brachium. 

Hcmilis, (From humi, on the ground ; 
so named because it turns the eye down- 
wards; and is expressive of humility.) See 
Rectus inferior oculi. 

HUMOR (Ab. humo, from the ground ; 
because moisture springs from the earth.) 
A general name of any fluid of the body 

HUMOR VITREUS. The vitreous hu- 
mour of the eye, which takes its name 
from the resemblance to melted glass, is 
less dense than the chrystalline, but more 
than the aqueous humour : it is very con- 
siderable in the human eye, and seems to 
be formed by the small arteries that are 
distributed in cells of the hyaloid mem- 
brane; it is heavier than common water, 
slightly albuminous and saline. 

Humour, Aqueous. See Jiqueous humour 
of the eye. 

Humour, Vitreous. See Humor vitreus. 

Huinouns of the eye. They are three 
in number : the aqueous humour, chrystal- 
line lens, and vitreous humour. See Eye. 

HUMULUS. (From humilis, the ground ; 
so named, because without facticious sup- 
port it creeps along the ground.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnsean 
system. Class, Dioecia. Order, Pentan- 
dria. The hop. 

Hujujlus lupulus. The systematic name 
of the hop-plant. See Lupulus. 

Hurtsicle. The bluebottle, or cyanus, 
is so called, because it is troublesome to cut 
down, and sometimes notches the sickle. 

HYALOIDES. {Membrana hyaloides ; 
from ucthcz, glass, and «<foc, likeness.) Mem- 
brana arachnoidea. Capuleofthe vitreous 
humour. The transparent membrane en- 
closing the vitreous humour of the eye. 

HYDARTRUS. (From wfiag, water, 
and agSgov, a joint.) Hydailhron. Hydar- 
thros. Spina ventosa of the Arabian writers, 
Rhazes and Avicenna. White swelling. 
The white swelling, in this country, is a 
peculiarly common and exceedingly terrible 
disease. Trie varieties of white swelling 
are very numerous, and might usefully re- 
ceive particular appellations. Systematic 
writers have generally been content with a 



distinction into two kinds, viz. rheumatic 
and scrophulous. The last species of the 
disease they also distinguish into such tu- 
mours as primarily affect the bones, and 
then the ligaments and soft, parts ; and into 
other cases, in which the ligaments and soft 
parts become deceased, before there is any 
morbid affection of the bones. 

These divisions, Mr. Samuel Cooper, in 
his treatise on the diseases of the joints, 
proves to be not sufficiently comprehen- 
sive ; and the propriety of using the term 
rheumatiche thinks to be very questionable. 

The knee, ankle, wrist, and elbow, are 
the joints most subject to white swellings. 
As the name of the disease implies, the skin 
is not at all altered in colour. In some in- 
stances, the swelling yields, in a certain 
degree, to pressure ; but it never pits, and 
is almost always sufficiently firm to make 
an uninformed examiner believe- that the 
bones contribute to the tumour. The pain 
is sometimes vehement from the very first; 
in other instances, there is hardly the least 
pam in the beginnng of the di-ease. In the 
majority of scrophulous whi e swellings, let 
the pain be trivial or violent, it is particu- 
larly situated in one part of the joint, viz. 
either the centre of the articulation, or the 
head oj the tibia. Sometimes the pain con- 
tinues without interruption ; sometimes 
there are intermissions ; and in other in- 
stances the pain recurs at regular times, so 
as to have been called, by some writers, 
periodical. Almost all authors describe 
the patient as suffering more uneasiness in 
the diseased part when he is warm, and 
particularly when he is in this condition in 
bed. 

At the commencement of the disease, in 
the majority of instances, the swelling is 
very inconsiderable, or there is even no 
visible enlargement whatever. In the 
little depressions, naturally situated on each 
side of the patella, a fulness first shews it- 
self, and gradually spreads all over the af- 
fected joint. 

The patient, unable to bear the weight 
of his body on the disordered joint, in con- 
sequence of the great increase of pain* thus 
created, gets into the habit of only touch- 
ing the ground with his toes ; and the knee, 
being generally kept a little bent in this 
manner, soon loses the capacity of be- 
coming extended again. When white 
swellings have lasted awhile, the knee, 
is almost always fuund in a permanent 
state of flexion. In scrophulous cases of 
this kind, pain constantly precedes any ap- 
pearance of swelling ; but the interval be- 
tween the two symptoms differs very much 
in different subjects. 

The morbid joint, in the course of time, 
acquires a vast magnitude. Still the«inte- 
guu.ents retain their natural colour, and re- 
main unaffected. The enlargement of the 
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articulation, however, always seems greater 
than il really is, in consequence 

"in of the limb both above »nd be- 
low Cir disease. 

\n appearance of blue distended veins, 
and a shining- smoothness, are the only al- 
t( rations to be noticed in the skin, covering' 
the i nlarged joint. The- shining smooth- 
ness seems attributable to the distension, 
which obliterates the natural furrows and 
wrinkles of the cutis. When the joint is 
thus swollen, the integuments cannot be 
pirn lied up into a fold, as they could in the 
stale of health, and even in the beginning 
of the disease. 

As the distemper of the articulation ad- 
vances, collections of matter form about 
the part, and at length burst. The ulce- 
rated openings sometimes heal up ; but 
such abscesses are generally followed by 
other collections, which pursue the same 
course. In some cases, these abscesses 
form a few months after the first affection 
of the joint ; on other occasions, several 
lapse, and no suppuration of this 
kind makes its appearance. 

Such ternole local mischief must neces- 
sarily produce constitutional disturbance. 
The patient's health becomes gradually im- 
paired ; he loses both his appetite and na- 
tural rest and sleep ; his pulse is small and 
frequent; and obstinate debilitating diar- 
rhoea and profuse nocturnal sweats ensue. 
Such complaints are sooner or later follow- 
ed by dissolution, unless the constitution 
be relieved in time, either by the amend- 
or removal of the diseased part. In 
different patients, however, the course of 
the disease, and its effects upon the system, 
vary very much in relation to the rapidity 
with which they occur. 

Rheumatic iuhite swellings are very dis- 
tinct diseases from the scrophulous distemper 
of large joints. In the first, the pain is said 
never to occur without being distended 
with swelling. Scrophulous white swell- 
ings, on the other hand, are always pre- 
ceded by a pain, which is particularly con- 
fund to one point of the articulation. In 
rheumatic cases, the pain is more general, 
ami diffused over the whole joint. 

With respect to the particular causes of 
all such white swellings as come within the 
class of rheumatic ones, little is known. 
id irritation, either by exposure to 
dam,) or cold, or by the application of vi- 
olence, is often concerned in bringing on 
the disease; but very frequently no cause 
of ibis kind can be assigned for the com- 
plaint. As tor scrophulous white swellings, 
there can be no doubt that they are under 
the influence of a particular kind of con- 
stitution, termed a screphuhta or strumous 
habit, in tins sort of temperament, every 
cause capable of exciting inflammation, or 
any morbid and irritable state of a large 
joint, may bring such disorder as may end 



in the severe disease of which we are now 
speaking. 

In a man of a sound constitution, an ir- 
ritation of the kind alluded to might only 
induce common healthy inflammation of the 
affected joint. 

In scrophulous habits, it also seems pro- 
bable that the irritation of a joint is much 
more easily produced than in the other 
constitutions ; and no one can doubt that, 
when once excited in scrophulous habits, 
it is much more dangerous and difficult of 
removal than in other patients. 

HYDATID. (Hydatis,- from wJtog, water.) 
A very singular animal, formed like a blad- 
der, and distended with an aqueous fluid. 
These animals are sometimes formed in the 
natural cavities of the body, as the abdomen 
and ventricles of the brain, but more fre- 
quently in the liver, kidney, and lungs, where 
they produce diseased actions of those vis- 
cera. CuDen arranges these affections in the 
class locales, and order tumores. If the vires 
naturae medicatrices are not sufficient to 
effect a cure, the patient mostly falls a 
sacrifice to their ravage's. Dr. Baillie gives 
the following interesting account of the 
hydatids, as they are sometimes found in 
the liver : — There is no gland in the human 
body in which hydatids are so frequently 
found as the liver, except the kidneys, 
where they are still more common. Hy- 
datids of the liver are usually found in the 
cyst, which is frequently of considerable 
size, and is formed of very firm materials, 
so as to give to the touch almost the feeling 
of cartilage. This cyst, when cut into, is 
obviously laminated, and is much thicker in 
one liver than another. In some livers it 
is not thicker than a shilling, and in others 
it is near a quarter of an inch in thickness. 
The lamina: which compose it are formed 
of a white matter, and on the inside there 
is a lining of a pulpy subs' ance, like the 
coagulable lymph. The cavity of the cyst 
I have seen, in one instance, subdivided 
by a partition of this pulpy substance. In 
a cyst may be found one hydatid, or a 
greater number of them. They lie loose 
in the cavity, swimming in a fluid ; or some 
of them are attached to the side of the 
cyst. They consist of a round bag, which 
is composed of a white, semi-opaque, pul- 
py matter, and contain a fluid capable of 
coagulation. Although the common colour 
of hydatids be white, yet I have occasion- 
ally seen some of a light amber colour. 
The bag of the hydatid consists of two 
lamina;, and possesses a good deal of con- 
tractile power. In one hydatid this coaj, 
or bag, is much thicker and more opaque 
than in another ; and even in the same hy- 
datid, different parts of it will often differ 
in its thickness. On the inside of an hy- 
datid, smaller ones are sometimes found, 
which are commonly not larger than the 
heads of pins, but sometimes they are even 
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larger in their size than a gooseberry. 
These are attached to the larger hydatid, 
either at scattered irregular distances, or 
so as to form small clusters ; and they are 
also found floating loose in the liquor of 
the larger hydatids. Hydatids of ihe liver 
are often found unconnected with each 
other ; but sometimes they have been said 
to enclose each other in a series, like pill- 
boxes. The most common situation of hy- 
datids of the liver is in its substance, and 
enclosed in a cyst : but they are occasion- 
ally attached to the outer surface of the 
liver, hanging from it, and occupying more 
or less of the general cavity of the abdo- 
men. The origin and real nature of these 
hydatids are not fully ascertained ; it is 
extremely probable, however, that they 
are a sort of imperfect animalcules. There 
is no doubt at all, that the hydatids in the 
livers of sheep are animalcules ; they have 
been often seen to move, when taken out of 
the liver and put into warm water; and 
they retain this power of motion for a 
good many hours af er a sheep has been 
killed. The analogy is great between hy- 
daiids in the liver of a sheep, and those of 
the human subject. In both, they are 
contained in strong cys's, and in both they 
consist of the same white pulpy matter. 
There is undoubtedly some difference be- 
tween them in simplicity of organization : 
the hydatid in the human liver being a 
simple uniform bag, and the hydatid in 
that of a sheep having a neck ind mouth 
appending to the bag. This difference 
need be no considerable objection to the 
opinion above s'ated. Life may be con- 
ceived to be attached to the most simple 
form of organization. In proof of this, 
hydatids have been found in the brains of 
sheep, resembling almost exactly those in 
the human liver, and which have been 
seen to move, and therefore are certainly 
known to be animalcules. Tht- hydatids of 
the human liver, indeed, have not, as far 
as I know, been found to move, when 
taken out of the body and put into warm 
water; were this to have happened, no un- 
certainty would remain. It is not difficult 
to see a good reason why there will hardly 
occur any pr <per opportunity of making 
this experiment. Hydatids are not very 
often found in the liv r, because it is not 
a very frequent disease there ; and the body 
is allowed to remain for so long a time af- 
ter death before it is eximined, that the 
hydatids must have lost their living prin- 
ciple, even if they were animalcules, how- 
ever, it is very strong : and it appears even 
more difficult to account for their pro- 
duction, according to the common theory 
of generation, than for -that of intestinal 
Worms, We do not get rid of the difficul- 
ty by asserting, that hydatids in the hu- 
man liver are not living animals, because 
in sheep they are certainly such, where the 



difficulty of accounting for their produc ; 
tion is precisely the same. 

HYDRAGOGUES. {Medicamenta hy. 
drogoga ; from ufog, vater, and a.xu t to drive 
out.) Medicines are so termed, which 
possess the property of increasing the 
secretions or excretions of the body, so as 
to cause the removal of water from any of 
its civities, such as tonics, diuretics, ca- 
thartics, Sec. 

HYDRARCYRI N1TRICO-OXYDUM. 
See Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. 

HYDRARGYRI OXY HUM CINEREUM. 
See Oxydum hydrargyri cinereum. 

HYDR\RGYRI OXYDUM RUBRUM. 
See Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum. 

HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIAS. See 
Oxymunas hydrargyri 

HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIAS. See 
Submurias hydrargyri. 

HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM RU- 
BRUM. See Sulphuretum hydrargyri 
rubrum. 

HYDRARGYRUS. vf^npyugot: from i/<fag, 
water, and ctgyugo?, silver; so named fronj 
its having tne resemblance to fluid silver.) 
See Mercury. 

HYDRVRGYRUS ACETATUS. Mer- 
curius acetatus Pilulie Keyseri. By this 
preparation of mercury, the celebrated 
Keyser acquired an immense fortune in 
curing the venereal disease. It is an ace- 
tite of quicksilver, and therefore termed 
acetis hydrargyri in the new chemical no- 
menclature. The dose is from three to 
five grains. Notwithstanding the enco- 
mium given to it by some, it does not ap- 
pear to be so efficacious as some other 
preparations of mercury. 

HYDRARGYRUS CUM GRETA. Mer- 
cury with chalk, Mercurius alkalizutus. 
" Take of purified mercury, by weight, 
three ounces ; prepared chalk, five ounces." 
Rub them together, until the metallic 
globules disappear. Th s prep ration is 
milder than any other mercurial, and does 
not so easily act upon the bowels ; it is, 
therefore, used largely by many practition- 
ers, and possesses alterative properties in 
cutaneous and venereal complaints, in ob- 
structions of the viscera, or of the pros- 
tate gland, given in the dose of Qss to 
jss, two or three times a day. 

HYDRARGYRUS CUM SULPHURE. 
jEthiops mineral. This is a black sul- 
phuret of mercury, and therefore called 
sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum in the new 
chemical nomenclature. The mercury and 
sulphur are triturated together ; the blend- 
ed mass thus obtained consists of sulphur 
and an imperfect oxyd of mercury. The 
mercury, by this admixture of the sulphur, 
is deprived of its salivating power, and 
may be administered with safety to all ages 
and constitutions, as an anthelmintic and 
alterative. 

HYDRARGYRUS PRECIPITATUS 
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\l.lti s. White precipitated mercury. 
Calx hydrargyii alba. " Take of oxymu- 
riate ot mercury, muriate of ammonia, of 
each halt a pound ; solution of subcarbo- 
natehf potash, half a pint ; distilled water, 
four pints." First dissolve the muriate of 
ammonia, then the oxymurLte of mercury, 
in the distilled water, and add thereto the 
solution of subcarbonale of poiash. Wash 
the precipitated powder until it becomes 
tasteless; then dry it. It is only used ex- 
ternally, in tlie form of ointment, as an 
application in some cutaneous affections. 

HYUKAKGYRUS PRECIFITATUS 
CINEREUS. This preparation, ordered 
in the Edmbugh pharmacopoeia, is an 
oxyd ol mercury, and nearly the same 
with the hydrarg yri oxydum cinereum of the 
London pharmacopoeia ; i ( is used s an al- 
terative in cases of pains arising' from an 
admix' up* of rheumatism with syphilis. It 
may be substituted for the hydrargyrus sul- 
phuratua ruber, in fumigating ozena, and 
venereal ulcerated sore thro.it, on account 
of its not yielding any vapour offensive to 
the patient. 

HYDRARGYRUS PURIKICATUS. Pu- 
rified mercury. Jlrgentum vivum puri- 
ficatum. " Take of mercury, by weight, 
six pounds ; iron filings, a pound." Rub 
them together, and distil the mercury 
from an iron retort, by the application of 
heat to it. Purified quicksilver is some- 
times administered in its metallic state, in 
doses of an ounce or more, in constipation 
of the bowels. 

HYDRARGYRUS PHOSPIIORATUS. 
This remedy has been observed to heal 
inveterate venereal ulcers in a very 
short time, nay, in the course of a very 
few days, particularly those :, bout the pu- 
denda. In venereal inflammations of the 
eyes, chancres, rheumatisms, and » hronic 
eruptions, it has proved of eminent ser- 
vice. .Upon the whole, if u-ed with neces- 
sary precaution, and in the hands of a ju- 
dicious practitioner, it is a medicine mild 
and gentle in it^ operation. The cases in 
which it deserves the preference over other 
mercurial preparatio s ar thes< : in an 
inveterate stage of syphyLU, pu'ticutarly in 
persons of torpid insensible fibr s ; in c^ses 
of exostosis, as wed as obstructions in the 
lymphatic system; in chronic complaints 
of the skin. 

The Following is the, formula r< Hv- 
drargyri phosphorati, gr. iv. Corticis cm- 
namomi in pulverem triti, gr xiv. Sac- 
chari purif. Jss Misce. The whole to be 
divided into eight equal parts, one of which 
is to he t.iki n evi rv morning and evening, 
Unless salivation takes place, when it 
ought to be discontinued S. me patients, 
howi ver, will hear from one to two grains 
of the pliosphat of quicksilver, without in- 
ience. 

HYDRARGYRUS V1TRI0LATUS.— 



Turpethum minei*ale. Mercurius emeticus 
Jlavus. Sulphas kydtatgyri. F i nerly 
this medicine was in inoie general use than 
in the present day. It is a very powerful 
and active alterative when given in small 
doses Two grams act on the stomach so 
as to produce violent vomitings. Ii is re- 
commended as an errhine in cases of amau- 
rosis. In combination with antimony, it 
acts p.,werfull. on the skm. 

HsnnEL/EUM. (From t/<fa-g, water, and 
iKouov, oil.) A mix'ure of oil and water. 

IItdrenterocele. (From u<Tag, water, 
«v7«gov, an intestine, and *«*», a tumour.) 
A dropsy of the scrotum, attended with 
rupture. 

Htdroa. (From i/^ag, water.) A wa- 
tery pustule. 

HYDROC \RDIA. (From vUg, wa- 
ter, and xagcfk, the heart.) Jlydrocordis. 
Hj drops pericardii. Dropsy of the heart. 
Dropsy ot the pericardium. A collection 
of fluid in the pericardium, which may be 
either coagulable lymph, serum, or a puri- 
form fluid. It produces symptom similar 
to those of hydrothorax, with violent pal- 
pitation of the hear;, and mostly an inter- 
mit ent pulse. It is incurable. 

HYDROCELE. (From wf» s , water, and 
x»w>, a tumour.) The term hydrocele, 
if used in a literal sense, means any tu- 
mour produced by water ; but surgeons 
have always confined it to those which pos- 
sess either the membranes of the scrotum, 
or the coats of the testicle and its vessels. 
The first of these, viz. that which has its 
seat in the membranes of the scrotum, ana- 
sarca integumentorum, is common to the 
whole bag, and to all the cellular substance 
which loosely envelopes both the testes. 1 
It is, strictly speaking, only a symptom Of 
a disease, m which the whole habit is most 
frequently more or less concerned, and 
veiy seldom affects the part only. The 
latter, or those which occupy the coats 
immediately investing d,e testicle and its 
v ssels, hydrocele tunica; vaginalis, are 
absolutely local, very seldom* affect the 
common membrane of the scrotum, gene- 
rally attack, one side only, and are fre- 
qu< ntlv found in persons who are perfectly 
free from <11 other complaints. 

The anasarca integumentorum retains 
the impression of the finger. The vaginal 
hydrocele is elastic. 

The hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis 
testi is a mot bid accumulation of the wa- 
ter separated on the internal surface of the 
tunica v gmaiis, to moisten or lubricate 
the testicle. 

From its first appearance, it seldom dis- 
appears, or diminishes, but generally con- 
tinues to increase, sometimes rapidly, at 
others more slowly. In some, it grows to 
a painful degree of distention in a few 
months ; in others, it continues many years 
with little disturbance. As it enlarges, it 
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becomes more tense, and is sometimes 
transparent ; so that if a candle is held on 
the opposite side a degree of light is per 
ceived through the whole tumour; but the 
only certain distinction is the fluctuation, 
which is not found when the disease is an 
hernia of the omentum, or intestines, or 
an inflammatory or a schirrhous tumour of 
the testicle. 

Hydrocele ctstata. Encysted hy- 
drocele of the spermatic cord resembles 
the common hydrocele ; but the tumour 
does not extend to the testicle, which may 
be felt below or behind it, while, in the hy- 
drocele of the vaginal coat, when large, the 
testicle cannot be discovered. In this dis- 
ease, also, the penis is not buried in the tu- 
mour. Sometimes the fluid is contained 
in two distinct cells ; and this is discovered 
by little contractions in it. It is distin- 
guished from the anasarcous hydrocele by 
a sensible fluctuation, and the want of the 
inelastic pitting ; from hernia, by its be- 
ginning below, from its not receding in an 
horizontal position, and not enlarging by 
coughing and sneezing. 

Hydrocele funiculi spermatici, or 
hydrocele of the spermatic cord. Ana- 
sarcous hydrocele of the spermatic cord 
sometimes accompanies ascites, and at 
other times it is found to be confined to the 
cellular substance, in or about the sperma- 
tic cord. The causes of this disease may 
be, obstructions in the lymphatics leading 
from the part, in consequence of schirrous 
affections of the abdominal viscera, or the 
pressure of a truss applied for the cure of 
hernia. 

When the affection is connected with 
anasarca in other parts, it is then so evi- 
dent as to require no particular description. 
When it is local, it is attended with a co- 
lourles tumour in the course of the sper- 
matic cord, soft and inelastic to the touch, 
and unaccompanied with fluctuation. In 
an erect position of the body, it is of an 
oblong figure; but when the body is re- 
cumbent, it is flatter, and somewhat round. 
Generally, it is no longer than the part of 
the cord which lies in the groin ; though 
sometimes it extends as far as the testicle, 
and even stretches the scrotum to an an- 
common size. By pressure, a great part 
of the swelling can always be made to re- 
cede into the abdomen. It instantly, how- 
ever, returns to its former situation, on 
the pressure being withdrawn. 

Hydrocele peritonei. Ascites, or 
common dropsy of the belly. 

Hydrocele spinalis. A watery swell- 
ing on the vertebrae. 

Hydrocelodes ischuria. (From vSu*^ 
water, and xhxoxPhs, attended with tumour.) 
App ,ed to a suppression of urine, from a 
ruptu-e ..ftbe urethra. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. (From vty, wa- 
ter, and k^olkx, the head.) Hydrocepha- 
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lam. Dropsy of the brain. Dropsy of 
the head. A genus of disease arranged by 
Cullen, in the class cachexia, and order 
intiimescentix- It is distinguished by au- 
thors into external and internal: 1. Ihj- 
drocephalus externus, is a collection or wa- 
ter between the membranes of the brain. 
2. Hydrocephalus interims, is when a fluid 
is collected in the ventricles of the brain, 
producing dilatation of the pupils, apo- 
plexy, &c. See Jipoplexia. It is some- 
times of a chronic nature, when the water 
has been known to increase to an enor- 
mous quantity, effecting a diastasis of the 
bones of the head, and an absorption of 
the substance of the brain. 

Pain in the head, particularly across the 
brow, stupor, dilatation of tne pupils, 
nausea, vomiting, preternatural slowness 
of the pulse, and convulsions, are the pa- 
thognomic symptoms of this disease, which 
have been laid down by the generality of 
writers. 

Hydrocephalus is almost peculiar to 
children, being rarely known to extend 
beyond the age of twelve or fourteen .- and 
it seems more frequently to erise in those 
of a scrophulous and ricketty habit than in 
others. It is an affection which has been 
observed to pervade families, affecting all 
or the greater part of the children at a cer- 
tain period of their life ; which seems to 
shew that, in many cases, it depends more 
on the general habit than on any local af- 
fection, or accidental cause. 

The disease has generally been supposed 
to arise in consequence either of 'iijuries 
done to the brain itself, by blows, falls, &c. 
from scirrhous tumours or excrescences 
within the skull, from original laxity or 
weakness in the brain, or from general de- 
bility and an impoverished state of the 
blood. 

With respect to its proximate cause, very 
opposite opinions are still entertained by 
medical writers, which, in conjunction ith 
the equivocal nature of its symptom', prove 
a source of considerable embarrassment to 
the young practitioner. 

Dr. Beddoes says, he believes it to be- 
long to inflammations, and that, at an early 
period, he should be inclined to bleed as 
largely as in pneumonia. 

Dr. Withering observes that, in eat 

many cases, if not in all, congestion, or 
slight inflammation, are the precursors to 
the aqueous accumulation. 

Dr. Rush thinks that, instead of its be- 
ing considered an idiopathic dropsy, it 
should be considered only as an effect of a 
primary infl.immation, or congestion of 
blood in the brain. It appears (says be) 
that the disease, in its first stage, :s the ef- 
fect of causes w! ich produce a less degree 
of that inflammation which constitutes 
phrenitis; and that its second stage is a 
less degree of that effusion which produces 
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serous apoplexy in adults. The former 
partakes of the nature of the chronic in- 
flammation of Dr. Cullen, and the asthe- 
nic inflammation of Dr. Brown. There 
are others again, who view the subject in a 
very different light. Dr. Darwin sap- 
poses inactivity, or torpor of the absor- 
bent vessels of the brain, to be the cause of 
hydrocephalus interims ; but he confesses, 
in another part of his work, that the tor- 
por of the absorbent vessels may often 
exist as a secondary effect. 

Dr. Whytt, who has published an inge- 
nious treatise on the disease, observes, the 
immediate cause of every kind of dropsy is 
the same, viz. such a state of the parts as 
makes the exhalent arteries throw out a 
greater quantity or H-iids than the absor- 
bents can take up. From what he after, 
wards mentions, he evidently considers 
this state as consisting in debility. 

As many cases are accompanied with an 
increased or inflammatory action of the 
vessels of the brain, and others again are 
observed to prevail along with general ana- 
sarca, it seems rational to allow that hy- 
drocephalus is, in some instances, the con- 
sequence of congestion, or slight inflam- 
mation in the brain ; and that, in others, 
it arises either from general debility or to- 
pical laxity. In admitting ihese as incon- 
trovertible facts, Dr. Thomas is at the 
same time induced to suppose that the 
cases of it occurring from mere debility 
are by no means frequent. 

The great analogy subsisting between 
the symptoms which are characteristic of 
inflammation, and those which form the 
first stage of the acute species of hydro- 
cephalus, (for the disease, as already ob- 
served, has been divided into the chronic 
and acute by some writers,) together with 
the good effects often consequent on blood- 
letting, and the inflammatory appearance 
which the blood frequently exhibits, seem 
to point out strong proof of the disease be- 
ing, in most instances, an active inflam- 
mation, and that it rarely occurs from 
mere debility, as a primary cause. 

The progress of the disorder has, by 
some, been divided into three stages. 

When it is accompanied by an increased 
or inflammatory action of the brail, as not 
uncommonly happens, its firtt stage is 
marked with many of the symptoms of 
pyrexia, such as languor, inactivity, loss 
of appetite, nausea, vomiting, parched 
tongue, hot, dry skin, flushing of the face, 
li, throbbing of the temporal ar- 
teries, and quickened pulse ; which symp- 
toms always Buffer an exacerbation in the 
evening, hut towards morning become 
milder. 

When it is unaccompanied by any in- 
flammatory action of the brain, many of 
lliese appearances are not to be observed. 
In these cases it is marked by a dejection 



of countenance, loss of appetite, pains 
over the eyes, soreness of the integuments 
of the cranium to the touch, propensity to 
the bed, aversion to being moved, nausea, 
and costiveness. Tiie disease, at length, 
makes a remarkable transition, which de- 
notes the commencement of its second 
stage. The child screams out, without be- 
ing able to assign any cause ; its sleep is 
much disturbed ; there is a considerable 
dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, with- 
out any contraction on their being exposed 
to light ; lethargic torpor, with strabismus, 
or perhaps double vision, ensues, and the 
pulse becomes slow and unequal. 

In the third stage, the pulse returns 
again to the febrile state, becoming un- 
commonly quick and variable ; and coma, 
with convulsions, ensue. When the accu- 
mulation of water is very great, and the 
child young, the sutures recede a consi- 
derable way from each other, and the head, 
towards the end, becomes much enlarged. 

When recoveries have actually taken 
place in hydrocephalus, we ought proba- 
bly to attribute more to the efforts of na- 
ture than to the interference of art. In 
every instance it is to be regarded as of 
difficult cure. 

An accumulation of water in the ven- 
tricles of the brain is one of the most 
common appearances to be observed on 
dissection. In different cases, this is accu- 
mulated in greater or less quantities. It 
sometimes amounts only to a few ounces, 
and occasionally to some pints. When the 
quantity of water is considerable, the for- 
nix is raised at its anterior extremity, in 
consequence of its accumulation, and an 
immediate opening of communication is 
thereby formed between the lateral ven- 
tricles. The water is of a purer colour, 
and more limpid than what it is found in 
the dropsy of the thorax, or abdomen. It 
appears, however, to be generally of the 
same nature with the water that is accu- 
mulated in these cavities. In some in- 
stances the water in ivdrocephalus con- 
tains a very small proportion of coagula- 
ble matter, and in others it is entirely free 
from it. 

When the water is accumulated to a 
very large quantity m the ventricles, the 
substance of tiie brain appears to be a sort 
of pulpy bag, containing a fluid. The 
skull, upon such occasions, is very much 
enlarged in size, and altered in its shape ; 
and ii appears exceedingly large in pro- 
portion to the face. On removing the 
scalp, the bones are found to be very thin, 
and there are frequently broad spots of 
membrane in the bone. These appear- 
ances are, however, only to be observed 
where the disease has been of some years 
continuance. 

In some cases, where the quantity of 
ll cted is not great, the substance 
3 !)♦ 
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Of the brain has appeared to be indurated, 
and in others sot'iened. At times, the or- 
gan lias been found gorged with blood ; 
collections also of a viscid tenacious mat- 
ter have been discovered in cysts, upon its 
external surface, and tumours have been 
found attached to its substance. 

Hydrocephalus acutus. See Hydroce- 
phalus. 

Hydrocephalus externals. Water be- 
tween the brain and its membranes. 

Hydrocephalus ixternus. Water in 
the ven rieles of the bra n. 

HYDROCOTYLE. (From «%, wa- 
ter, and tulvto, the cotula.) 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linn scan sys- 
tem. Class, Pentandria. Order, Digy- 
nia. 

2. The name, in some pharmacopoeias, 
for the common marsh or water cotula, 
or penny-wort, which is said to possess 
acrid qualities. 

Hydrocystis. (From wfog, water, and 
nvri(, a vesicle,) An encysted dropsy. 

HYDROGEN. {Hydrogenium ; from 
■jJiiig, water, and ytvofjun, to become, or 
yinam, to produce, because with oxygen it 
produces watt r.) Base of inflammable air. 

Hydrogen is a substance not perceptible 
to our sensations in a separate state ; but 
its existence is not at all the less certain. 
Though we cannot exhibit it experimen- 
tally uncombined, we can pursue it while 
it passes out of one combination into an- 
other; we cannot, indeed, arrest it on its 
passage, but we never fail to discover it, 
at least if we use the proper chymical 
means, when it presents itself to our notice 
in a new compound. 

Hydrogen, as its riame expresses, is one 
of the constituent elements of water. Its 
existence was unknown till lately. It is 
plentifully distributed in nature, and acts 
a very considerable part in the processes of 
the animal and vegetable economy. It is 
one of the ingredients in the mixtures of 
bitumen, of oils, fats, ardent spirit, ether, 
and, in fact, of all the proximate compo- 
nent parts of all animal and vegetable bo- 
dies. It forms a constituent part »f all 
animal and vegetable acids. It is one of 
the bases of ammonia and of various other 
compound gases. 

It possesses so great an affinity with ca- 
loric, that it can only exist in the state of 
gas ; it is consequently impossible to pro- 
cure it in the concrete or liquid state, inde- 
pendent of combination. 

Solid hydrogen, therefore, united to ca- 
loric and light, forms hydhogeh gab. 
Properties of Hydrogen Gas. 

This gas, which was formerly called in- 
flammable air, was discovered by Mr. 
Cavendish, in the year 1768, though it 
had been noticed long before by tiie an- 
cients. The famous philosophical candle 
attests the antiquity of this discovery. 



Hydrogen gas, like oxygen gas, is a 
triple compound, consisting of the pon- 
derable base o; hydrogen, caloric, and 
light It possesses all the mechanical pro- 
perties of atmospheric air. It is the light- 
est substance whose weight we are able to 
estimate: when in its purest state, and free 
from moisture, it ,s about thirteen times 
lighter than atmospheric air. It is not 
fitted for respiration; animals, when 
obliged to breatue in it, die almost instan- 
taneously. It is decomposed by living 
vegetables, and its basis becomes one of 
the constituents of oil, resin, Stc. It is 
inflammable, and burns rapidly when kin- 
died, in contact with atmospheric air or 
oxygen gas, by means of the electric spark, 
or by an inflamed body ; and burns, when 
pure, with a blue lambent flame ; but all 
burning substances are immediately extin- 
guished when immersed in it. It is, there- 
fore, incapable of supporting combustion. 
It is not injurious to growing vegetables. 
It is unabsorbable by most subs'ances; 
but water absorbs about one-thirteenth of 
its bulk. It is capable of dissolving car- 
bon, sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic, and 
many other bodies. When its basis com- 
bines with that of oxygen gas, water is 
formed; with nitrogen it forms ammonia. 
It does not act on earthy substances. It 
is decomposible by a great variety of bo- 
dies. 

Method of obtaining Hydrogen Gas. — A 
ready method of obtaining hydrogen gas 
consists in subjecting water to the action 
of a substance which is capable of decom- 
posing this fluid. 

1. For this purpose, let sulphuric acid, 
previously diluted with four or five times 
its weight of water, be poured on iron 
filings, or bits of zinc, in a small retort, 
or gas-bottle, called a pneumatic flask, 
or proof; as soon as the diluted acid comes 
in contact with the metal, a violent effer- 
vescence takes place, and hydrogen gas 
escapes without external heat being ap- 
pl ed. It may be collected in the usual 
manner over water, taking care to let a 
certain portion escape, on account of the 
atmospheric air contained in the disengag- 
ing vesse's. 

The production of hydrogen gas in the 
above way is, owing to the decomposition of 
water. The iron, or zinc, when in con- 
tact with this fluid, in conjunction with 
sulphuric acid, has a greater affinity to 
oxygen than the hydrogen has; tue oxy- 
gen, therefore, unites to it, and forms an 
ox id of that metal, which is instantly at- 
tacked and dissolved by the acid ; the 
other constituent part of the water, the hy- 
drogen, is set free, which, by uniting with 
caloric, assumes the form of hydrogen gas, 
The oxygen is therefore the bond of union 
between the metal and the acid. 

The hissing noise, or effervescence, ob- 
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servable during the process, 19 owing to 
the rapid motion excited in the mixture by 
means of the great number of air-bubbles 
quickly disengaged and breaking at the 
■urface of the fluid. 

We sec also in this case, that two sub- 
exert an attraction, and are even 
Capable of decomposing, jointly, a third, 
which neither of them is able to do 
singly, viz, if we present sulphuric acid 
alone, or iron or zinc alone, to water, 
they cannot detach the oxygen from the 
hydrogen of that fluid; but if both are ap- 
plied, a decomposition is instantly effect- 
ed. This experiment, therefore, proves 
that the agency of chymical affinity be- 
tween two or more bodies may he dor- 
mant, until it is called into action by the 
interposition of another body, which fre- 
quently exerts no energy upon any of them 
in a separate state. Instances of this kind 
were formerly called predisposing affinities. 

2. Iron, in a red heat, has also the pro- 
perty of decomposing water, by dislodging 
the oxygen from its combination with hy- 
drogen, in the following manner. 

Let a gun-barrel, having its touch-hole 
screwed up, pass through a furnace, or 
large crucible perforated for that purpose, 
taking care to incline the barrel at the 
narrowest part ; adjust to its upper extre- 
mity a retort charged with water, and let 
the other extremity terminate in a tube, 
introduced under a receiver in the pneu- 
matic trough. When the apparatus is 
thus disposed, and well luted, bring the 
gun-barrel to a red heat, and when tho- 
roughly red-hot, make the water in the 
retort boil; the vapour, when passing 
through the red-hot tube, will yield hydro- 
gen gas abundantly. In this experiment, the 
oxygen of the water combines with the 
iron at a red heat, so as to convert it into 
an oxyd, and the caloric applied combines 
With the hydrogen of the water, and forms 
hydrogen gas. It is, therefore, the result 
of a double affinity, that of the oxygen of 
the waterwith the metal, and that of its 
hydrogen with caloric. 

The more caloric is employed in the ex- 
periment of decomposing water by means 
of iron, &c. the sooner is the water decom- 

Hydrogen gas is frequently found in 
great abundance in mines and coal-pits, 
when it is sometimes generated suddenly, 
and becomes mixed with the atmospheric 
air of these subterraneous cavities. If a 
I I candle be brought in, this mixture 

often explodes, and produces the most 
dreadful edicts. It is called, by miners, 
fire-damp. It generally forms a cloud in 
the upper part of the mine, on account of 
its levity, but does not mix there with at- 
mospheric air, unless some agitation takes 
I'he miners frequently set fire to 



it with a candle, laying at the same time 
flat on their fices, to escape the violence of 
the shock. An easier and more safe me- 
thod of clearing the mine is, by leading a 
long tube through the shaft of it, to the 
ash-pit of a furnace ; bv this means the 
gas will be conducted to feed the fire. 

Hydrogen g;is, in whatever manner pro-^ 
duced, ahvaijH originates from water, ei- 
ther in consequence of a preceding de- 
composition, in which it had een com- 
bined, in the state of solid or fixed hydro- 
gen, with one of 1 he substances employed, 
or from a decomposition of water actually 
taking place during the experiment. 

There are instances recorded of a va- 
pour issuing from the stomach of dead 
persons, which took fire on the approach 
of a candle. We even find accounts, in 
several works, of the combustion of living 
human beings, which appears to be spon- 
taneous. Dr. Swediaur related some in- 
stances of porters at Warsaw, who, having 
drank abundantly of, spirit, fell down in 
the street, with the smoke issuing out of 
their mouths ; and people came to their 
assistance, saying they would take fire ; to 
prevent which, they made them drink a 
great quantity of milk, or used a more 
singular expedient, by causing them to 
swallow the urine of the by-standers, im- 
mediately on its evacuation. 

However difficult it may be to give cre- 
dit to such narratives, it is equally difficult 
to reject them entirely, without refusing to 
admit the numerous testimonies of men, 
who were, for the most part, worthy of 
credit. Citizen Lair has collected all the 
circumstances of this nature which he 
found dispersed in different books, and has 
rejected those which did not appear to 
be supported by respectable testimony, to 
which be has added some others, related by 
persons still living. These narratives are 
nine in number; they were communicated 
to the Philomatic Society, at Paris, and in- 
serted in the bulletin, Thermidor, An. 5, 
No. 29. The cause of this phenomenon 
has been attributed 1o a development of 
hydrogen gas taking place in the stomachs 
of these individuals. 

Citizen Lair believes that the bodies of 
these people were not burned perfectly 
spontaneously, but it appeared to be owing 
to some very slight external cause, such as 
the fire of a candle, taper, or pipe. 

HYDROGEN GAS, SULPHURATED. 
Sulphurated hydrogen gas possesses the 
properties of an acid; for when absorbed 
by water, its solution reddens vegeta- 
ble blues ; it combines also with alka- 
lies, earths, and with several metallic 
ox} ds. Sulphurated hydrogen gas possesses 
an extremely offensive odour, resembling 
that of putrid eggs. It kills animals, and 
extinguishes burning bodies. When mixed 
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with oxygen gas, or atmospheric air, it is 
inflammable. Mingled with nitrous gas, 
it burns with a yellowish green flame. It 
is decomposed by ammonia, by oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas, and by sulphureous acid 
gas. It has a strong action on the greater 
number of metallic oxyds. Its specific 
gravity to common air is as 1106 to 1000. 
It is composed, according to Thenart, of 
70.857 sulphur, and 29.143 hydrogen. It 
has the property of dissolving a small quan- 
tity of phosphorus. 

Sulphurated hydrogen gas may be obtain- 
_ed in several ways : — 

1. Take dry sulphuret of potash, put it 
into a tubulated retort, lodged in a sand- 
bath, or supported over a lamp ; direct the 
neck of the retort under a receiver placed 
in the pneumatic trough ; then pour gra- 
dually upon tiie sulphuret diluted sulphuric 
or muriatic acid ; a violent effervescence 
will take place, and sulphurated hydrogen 
gas will be liberated. When no more gas 
is produced spontaneously, urge the mix- 
ture with heat, by degrees, till it boils, 
and gas will again be liberated abundantly. 

The water made use of for receiving it 
should be heated to about 80 or 90 ; at 
this temperature it dissolves little of the 
gas ; whereas, if cold water be made use 
of, a vast quantity of it is absorbed. 

Explanation. — Though sulphur makes 
no alteration on water, which proves that 
sulphur has less attraction for oxygen than 
hydrogen has, yet, if sulphur be united to 
an alkali, this combination decomposes 
water whenever it comes in contact with 
it, though the alkali itself has no attraction 
either for oxygen or hydrogen. 

The formation of this gas explains this 
truth. On adding the sulphuret of potash 
to the water, this fluid becomes decom- 
posed, part of the sulphur robs it of its 
oxygen, and lorms with it sulphuric acid ; 
this generated acid unites to part ot the al- 
kali, and forms sulphate of potash. The 
liberated hydrogen dissolves another part 
of the sulphur, and forms with it sulphu- 
rated hydrogen, the basis of this gas, 
which is retained by the separated portion 
of the alkali. The sulphuric acid added 
now extricates it from the alkali, and 
makes it fly off in the form of gas. 

The mixture in the retort therefore con- 
tains an alkaline sulphure, properly so 
called, or the simple combination of sul- 
phur with alkali ; sulphate of potash, and, 
lastly, sulphurated hydrogen gas, dissolved 
in the alkaline sulphure, or an hydroge- 
nated sulphurer. 

Diluted muriatic acid seems best adapt- 
ed for the production of sulphurated 
hydrogen gas from alkaline sulphurets. 
If nitric acid be made use of it, must 
be much diluted. Sulphuric acid yields 
little gas, unless assisted by heat. When 



the proportion of sulpur in the sulphure; 
exceeds that of the alkali, the dense sul- 
phuric acid poured upon it emits sulphuric 
acid gas, much loaded with sulphur. All 
the rest ot the acids may be made use of 
for decomposing the sulphurets. 

2. When iron and sulphur are united to- 
gether, they afford a large quantity of sul- 
phurated hydrogen gas, on submitting them 
to the action of heat, in contact with 
water. 

Melt together, in a crucible, equal parts 
of iron filings and sulphur ; the product is 
a black brittle mass, called sulphuret of 
iron. Reduce this to powder, and put it, 
with a little water, into a tubulated re- 
tort ; add diluted muriatic acid, and apply 
a gentle heat, till no more gas is disen- 
gaged. The philosophy of this expe- 
riment is analogous to the former. Part 
of the oxygen of the water unites to part 
of the sulphur, and forms sulphuric acid; 
another pari oxydates the iron, which, 
dissolved by the acid, forms sulphate of 
iron: the hydrogen of the water unites 
to another part of the sulphur, and forms 
sulphurated hydrogen, which becomes 
gazeous by the addition of caloric. 

3. Sulphurated hydrogen gas may also be 
obtained by heating an alkaline sulphuret, 
with the addition of water, without the 
affusion of an acid. In this case, the water is 
also decomposed ; its hydrogen unites 
with part of the sulphur, and forms sulphu- 
rated hydrogen ; the oxygen of the water 
unites with another part of the sulphur, 
and produces sulphuric acid, which joins to 
the alkali and forms a sulphate. The sul- 
phurated hydrogen becomes disengaged 
by heat in the gazeous form. 

4. Sulphurated hydrogen gas may be 
obtained by passing hydrogen gas through 
sulphur, in a state of fusion. 

For this purpose, put sulphur into a gun- 
barrel, or Wedegwood's tube, and place it 
across a furnace ; fit to the lower extremi- 
ty a bent glass tube, which goes under a 
receiver placed in the pneumatic trough, 
and adapt to the upper extremity a tubu- 
lated retort, or other apparatus proper for 
producing hydrogen gas. The sulphur 
must then be heated, and, when melted, 
and the hydrogen gas evolved, must be 
made to pass over it, which, in this man- 
ner, will dissolve part of the sulphur, and 
become converted into sulphurated hydro* 
gen gas. 

5. It may likewise be procured in a di- 
rect manner ; for that purpose, let a small 
quantity of sulphur be enclosed in ajar 
full of hydrogen gas, and melt it by means 
of a burning-glass. This method does 
not succeed, except the hydrogen gas 
be as dry as possible, for its affinity to 
sulphur is weakened in proportion to its 
moisture. 
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HYDROGEN HAS, HIOSPHORA. 
TED. 1'liospVioratei.l hydrogen gas con- 
sists of phosphorus dissolved in hydrogen 
gas. 

Properties. — It is the most combustible 
substance in nature, and it is particu- 
larly distinguished from all other gases, 
by the property of taking fire immediately 
when brought in contact with atmospheric 
air. When mixed with oxygen gas, or 
with oxygenated muriatic acid gas, it burns 
with great vehemence. When bubbles of 
it are suffered to pass through water, they 
explode in succession as they reach the 
surface of this fluid. It has an insupport- 
able odour, similar to that of putrid fish. 
It is partly absorbable by distilled water, 
freed from atmospheric air at low tempera- 
tures. Distilled water absorbs about one- 
fourth, and gives it out again without 
alteration by heat. Water containing- at- 
mospheric air decomposes it, when suffered 
to stand with it for some time. When 
exposed to vivid light, it deposits phospho- 
rus in a crystalline form. 

Methods of obtaining it. 

1. Take a small retort ; put into it one 
part of phosphorus and ten of a concen- 
trated solution of potash, or soda ; make 
the mixture boil, and receive the liberated 
gas over mercury ; or, if it be intended for 
immediate use, it may be collected over 
water. In this experiment, a decompo- 
sition of the water takes place. Its oxy- 
gen unites to part of the phosphorus, and 
forms phosphoric acid, which joins to the 
potash, and forms phosphate of potash. 
The liberated hydrogen dissolves another 
part of the phosphorus, and becomes con- 
verted into phosphorated hydrogen gas. 

In thus preparing this gas, the body of 
the retort should be filled as nearly as 
possible with the mixture, otherwise the 
first portion of gas which is produced in- 
flames in the retort; a vacuum is formed, 
and the water forced up into the retort, 
and endangers the bursting of it. 

2 Phosphorated hydrogen gas is also 
obtained, if, by a direct exposure to a 
strong heat, we effect a combination of 
phosphorus and lime, and then throw this 
compound into water, a great quantity of 
phosphorated hydrogen gas will soon be 
formed, and may be collected in the usual 
manner, over water or mercury. 

The production of phosphorated hydro- 
gen j;;is in this manner, is analogous to the 
first, with the only difference that here the 
decomposition of the water takes place at 
common temperatures. 

.>. Phosphorated hydrogen gas may also 
be obtained, according to Davy, in the 
following manner: 

Let water be decomposed in the usual 
manner, by means of zinc and sulphuric 
acid, and add to the mixture a quantity of 



phosphorus. The hydrogen evolved will 
dissolve part of the phosphorus; phospho- 
rated hydrogen gas will be produced, and 
take fire at the surface of the fluid, so 
long as the decomposition of the water is 
made, with considerable rapidity. But 
the gas produced in this process bums 
with a more lambent flame than that ob- 
tained in the usual manner, probably on 
account of containing a larger quantity of 
hydrogen. The experiment is nevertheless 
brilliant ; for the gas is disengaged in small 
bubbles, which cover the whole surface of 
the fluid ; they disengage themselves ra- 
pidly, new ones are produced, and the 
whole fluid resembles a well of fire. 

For the success of this experiment, 
it is essential that the water, during the 
action of its decomposition, be consider- 
ably heated, which may be effected by a 
copious addition of sulphuric acid, and 
that the phosphorus be present in a consi- 
derable quantity. Half a part of phospho- 
rus cut into small pieces, one of granulated 
zinc, three of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and five of water, answer this purpose 
exceedingly well. 

Phosphorated hydrogen gas is also pro- 
duced by nature. The air which burns at 
the surface of certain springs, and forms 
what is called burning-springs, and the 
ignis fatui (Jack o'lanterns), which glide 
along burying-grounds, or places where 
animal matter is putrefying, consists of hy- 
drogen gas, holding phosphorus in solution. 

Hydrogen ga:, light, carbonated. See 
Carbonated hydrogen t^as. 

Hydrogen gaz, heavy, carbonated. See 
Carbonated hydrogen gas. 

Hyurolapathum. (From i/Jag, water, 
and x«a-a8cv, the dock ) Herba Brittanica. 
Lapathtim aquaticum. The water-dock. 
liumc.T hydrolapathvm, of Linna:us:— -fiori- 
bus hermaphroditis, vulvulis mtegris grani- 
feris, foliis lanceolatis. The leaves of this 
plant manifest considerable acidity, and are 
said to possess a laxative quality. The root 
is strongly adstnngent, and has been much 
employed, both externally and internally, 
for the cure of some diseases of the skin, 
as scurvy, lepra, lichen, &c. The root 
powdered is said to be an excellent den- 
trifrice. 

H\nnoMELi. (From wf»g, water, and 
/MSA/, honey.) Muteum. Aqua inulsa. 
JITelicratvm. Braggat. Hydromel. Water 
impregnated with honey. After it is fer- 
mented, it is called vinous hydromel, or 
mead. 

HYDROMETRA. (From vtug, water, 
and yuwTga, the womb.) Hydrops uteri. 
Dropsy of the womb. A genus of disease 
in the class cachexia, and order intumes- 
centime, of Cullen. It produces a swelling 
of the hypogastric region, slowly and gradu- 
ally increasing, resembling the figure of th<° 
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uterus, yielding to, or fluctuating- on, pres- 
sure ; without ischury or pregnancy. Sati- 
vage enumerates seven species. It must 
be considered as a very rare disease, and 
one that can with difficulty be ascertained. 

HnmoMPHAUM. (From t/cTa>g, water, 
and ofjLyaxos, the navel.) A tumour of the 
nave! containing water. 

Htdroxosos. (From vSceg, water, and 
voo-oc, a disease.) The sweating-sickness, 
called Ephidrosis and Stidor anglicus. 

Htdhopedesis. (From vfcvp, water, and 
rr«ifst«, to break out.) A breaking out into 
a violent sweat. 

HYDROPHOBIA. (From £//&>§, water, 
and qoCiU), to fear,) Jiabes camna. Cynan- 
thropia. Cynolesia- O.tiine madness. This 
disease arises in consequence of the bite 
of a rabid animal, as a dog or cut, and 
sometimes spontaneously. It is termed 
hydrophobia, because persons that are thus 
bitten dread the sight or the falling of 
water when fir<t seized. Cullen has arran- 
ged it under the class neuroses, and order 
spasmi, and defines it a loathing and great 
dread of drinking any liquids, from their 
creating a painful convulsion of the pharynx, 
occasioned most commonly by the bite of a 
mad animal. 

There are two species of hydrophobia : 

1. Hydrophobia rabiosa, when there is a 
desire of biting. 

2. Hydrophobia simplex, when there is 
not a desire of biting. 

Dr. James observes, that this peculiar 
affection properly belongs to the canine 
genus, viz. dogs, foxes, and wolves ; in 
which animals only it seems to be innate 
and natural, scarcely ever appearing in 
any others, except when communicated 
from these. When a dog is affected with 
madness, he becomes dull, solitary, and 
endeavours to hide himself, seldom bark- 
ing, but making a murmuring noise, and 
refusing all kinds of meat and drink. He 
flies at strangers ; but, in this stage, he 
remembers and respects his master ; his 
head and tail hang down ; he walks as if 
over-powered by sleep; and a bite, at this 
period, though dangerous, is not so apt to 
bring on the disease in the animal bitten as 
one afflicted at a later period. The dog at 
length begins to pant ; he breathes quickly 
and heavily ; his tongue hangs out ; his 
mouth is continually open, and discharges 
a large quantity of froth. Some:imes he 
walks slowly, as if half asleep, and then 
runs suddenly, but not always directly, 
forward. At last he forgets lii - master; 
his eyes have a dull, watery, red appear- 
ance ; he grows thin and weak, often falls 
down, gets up, and attempts to fly at every 
thing, becoming very soon quite furious. 
The animal seldom lives in this latter si ate 
longer than thirty hours ; and it Is said, 
that his bites, towards the end of his ex- 



istence, are the most dangerous. The 
throat of a person suffering hydrophobia is 
always much affected ; and, n is asserted, 
the nearer the bite to this part the more 
perilous. 

Hydrophobia may be communicated to 
the human subject from the bites of cats, 
cows, and other an mals, not of the canine 
species, to which the affection has been, 
previously communicated. However, it is 
from the bites of those domestic ones, the 
dog and cat, that most cases of hydropho- 
bia originate. It does not appear that the 
bite of a person affected can communicate 
the disease to another ; at least the records 
of medicine furnish no proof of this cir- 
cumstance. 

In the human species, the general symp- 
toms attendant upon the the bite of a mad 
dog, or other rabid animal, are — the part 
bitten, at some indefinite period, and occa- 
sionally long after the bitten part seems 
quite well, a slight pain begins to be felt in 
it, now and then attended with itching, 
but generally resembling a rheumatic pain. 
Then come on wandering pains, with an 
unea^inpss and heaviness, disturbed sleep, 
and frightful dreams, accompanied with 
great restlessness, sudden startings, and 
spasms, sighing, anxiety, and a love for 
solitude These symptoms continuing to 
increase daily, pains begin to shoot from 
the place which was wounded, all along 
up to the throat, with a straitness and sen- 
sation of choaktng, and a horror and dread 
at the sight of water, and other liquids, 
together with a loss of appetite and tre- 
mor. The person is, however, capable of 
swallowing any solid substance with tolera- 
ble ease ; but the moment that any thing in 
a fluid form is brought in contact with his 
lips, it occasions him to start back with 
much dread and horror, although he labours 
perhaps under great thirst at the time. 

A vomiting of bilious matter soon comes 
on, in the course of the disease, and an in- 
tense hot fever ensues, attended with con- 
tinual watching, great thirst, dryness and 
roughness of the tongue, hoarseness of 
the voice, and the discharge of a viscid 
saliva li-om the mouth, which the patient 
is constantly spitting out ; together with 
spasms of the genital and urinary organs, 
in consequence of which the evacuations 
are forcibly thrown out. His lespiration 
is laborious and uneasy, but hisjudgment is 
unaffected, and, as long as he retains the 
power of spef ch, his answers are distinct. 
In some few instances, a severe delirium 
arises, and closes the tragic scene ; but it 
more frequently happens, that the pulse 
becomes tremulous and irregular, that con- 
vulsions arise, and that nature, being at 
length exhausted, sinks under the pressure 
of misery. 
The appearances to be observed, on dis- 
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section, in hydrophobia, are unusual ari- 
dity of the viscera and otner parts ; marks 
of inflammation in ihe fauces, gula, and 
larynx ; inflammatory appearances in the 
stomach, and an accumulation or effusion 
of blood in the lungs. Some marks of in- 
flammation are likewise to be observed in 
the brain, consisting in a serous effusion on 
tee, or in a redness of the pia mater; 
which appearances have al o presented 
thi hi rives in the dog. 

In some cases of dissection, not the least 
morbid appearance has ben observed, ei- 
thirtiiithe fauces, diaphragm; stomach, or 
intestines. The poison has therefore been 
conceived by some physicians to act upon 
the nervous system, unci to be so wholly 
confined to it, as to make it a matter of 
doubt whether the qualities of the blood 
arc altered or not. 

HYDROPHTHALMIA. (From vfy, 
water, and oqBuLK/jtos, the eye. Hydroph- 
thalmium. There are two diseases, diffe- 
rent in their nature and consequences, thus 
termed. The one is a mere anasarcous or 
(edematous swelling of the eyelid. The 
oilier, the true hydropthalmia, is a swell- 
ing of the bulb of the eye, from too great 
a collection of the vitreous or aqueous hu- 
mours. 

llvniioriiTiiALMiuM. (From v£u$, water, 
and c<fd<t\/A0(, the eye.) See HydrophthaU 
niia. 

llvinioriivsocF.Li:. (From vJa>g, water, 
<pt/ovi, flatulence, and m», a tumour.) Her- 
nia, combined with hydrocele. 

Hi iiiiniMCA. (From wtTgahJ., the dropsy.) 
Medicines which relieve or cure dropsy. 

Hydropipkr. (From «<fa>g, water, and 
Tm/iit, pepper ; so called from its biting 
the tongue like pepper, and being a native 
of marshy places.) Biting arsmart Lake- 
weed. \\ iter-pepper Polygonum hydropiper 
of Linnaeus. This plant is very common 
in our ditches ; the leaves have an acrid 
burning taste, and seem to be marly oi the 
same nature with those ot the arum. They 
have been recommended as possessing an- 
tiseptic, aperient, diuretic virtues, and gi- 
ven in scurvies and cachexies, asthmas, 
hypochondriacal and nephritic complaints, 
and wandering gout. The fresh haves have 
been applied externally, as a stimulating 
cataplasm. 

Hydrops Et mosarca. (From utfa-g, water, 
T.tu/xu, wind, a id o-'^i, flesh.) A tumour 
ot air, water, and solid subst 

Hydhopoidks, (From vfy,^, a dropsy, 
V term formerly applied 
to liquid and watery excrements. 

HYDROPS. (From wTa$, water.) Dropsy. 

A preternatural collection of serous or wa- 

terj fluid in the cellular substance, or dif- 

ies of the body- It receives 



different appellations, according to the 
particular situation in which it i> lodged. 

\V hen it is diffused through the cellular 
membrane, other generally or partially, it 
is called anasarca When it is depo ited in 
the cavity of the cranium, it is cailed hy- 
drocephalus; when in the chest, hydrothorax, 
or hydrops pectoris. When in tlu- abdomen, 
ascites. In the uterus, hydrometra ; and 
within the scrotum, hydrocele. 

The causes of these diseases are, a fa- 
mil} disposition thereto, frequent saliva- 
tions, excessive and long continued eva- 
cuations, a free use of spirituous liquors, 
(which never fail to destroy the digestive 
powers,) schirrosities of the liver, spleen, 
panel eas, mesentery, and other abdominal 
viscera ; preceding diseases, as the jaun- 
dice, diarrhoea, dysentery, phthisis, asth- 
ma, gout, mtermittents of long duration, 
scarlet fever, and some of the exanthema- 
ta ; a suppression of accustomed evacua- 
tions, the sudden striking in of eruptive 
humours, ossifica'.ion of the valves of the 
heart, polypi in the right ventricle, aneu« 
risin in the arteries, tumours making a 
considerable pressure on the neighbouring 
parts, permanent obstruction in the 
rupture of the thoracic duct, exposure for 
a length of time to a moist atmosphere, 
laxity of the exhalents, detect in the ab- 
sorbents, topical weakness, and general 
debility. 

Hydrops ad matulam. Diabetes. 

Hydrops lhticoxi. A \\ lute swelling of 
a joint is sometimes so called. 

Hydrops cysticus. Any dropsy enclosed 
in bags or cysts. 

Hydrops genu. An accumulation of syno- 
via, under the capsular ligament of the knee. 

Hydrops medt 1.1. k spinalis. See Hydro- 
rachitic and Spina bifida. 

Hydrops ovarii A dropsy of the ova- 
rium. A -pecies of ascites. 

Hydrops pectoris. See Hydrothorax. 

Hydrops pericardii. See Hydrocardia. 

Hydrops, pi lmontm. Water in the cellu- 
lar interstices of the lungs. 

Hydrops scroti. See Hydrocele. 

Hydrops i-teri. Hydrometra. 

Hydropyretds*. (From «fi»g, water, and 
Tru^floc, fever.) The sweating fever or sick- 
ness. See Sudor AngUcus. 

HYDRORACHITIS. (From t/Jfcg, water, 
and />*;£<?, the spine.) -V fluctuating tumour, 
most \ situated on the lumbar vertebrae of 
new-born children. It is a genus of disease 
in the ciass cachexia, a id order ir, tumescent 
ti.e of Cullen, and is always incurable. See 
Spina bifida. 

11\ niuisAciuAiiiM. (From uSug, water, 
and <r*x;t*§sv, sugar.) A drink made of 
sugar and water. 

ilviinos.viu'A. (From vJ^p, water, and 
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»ag|,the flesh.) Water in the cellular mem- 
brane. See Anasarca. 

Hydrosarcocele. (From v<T&!£,water,cr<*j>|, 
the flesh, and *«*.», a tumour.) Sarcocele, 
with an infusion of water into the cellular 
membrane. 

Hydrosatum. (From vfa>£, water, and 
gofov, a rose.) A drink made of water, honey, 
and the juice of roses. 

Hydroselinum. (From u<faig, water, and 
o-DJvov, purslane. ) A species of purslane, 
growing in marshy places. 

Hydrosttlphuretum stibii luteum. See 
Sulphur antimonii prcecipitatum. 

Hydrosulphuretum stibii rubrttm, Her- 
mes mineralis. A sulphuret of antimony for- 
merly in high estimation as an expectorant, 
sudorific and antispasmodic, in difficult re- 
spiration, rheumatism, diseases of the skin 
and glands. 

HYDROTHORAX. (From ufog, water, 
and 6»g*^, the chest.) Hydrops thoracis. 
Hydrops pectoris. Dropsy of the chest. A 
genus of disease in the class cachexia, and 
order intumescentite, of Cullen. Difficulty 
ot breathing, particularly when in a hori- 
zontal posture ; sudden starting? from 
sleep, with anxiety, and palpitations of the 
heart ; cough, paleness of the visage, ana- 
sarcous swellings of the lower extremities, 
thirst, and a scarcity of urine, are the cha- 
racteristic symptoms of hydrothorax ; but 
the one which is more decisive than all the 
rest is, a fluctuation of water being per- 
ceived in the chest, either by the patient 
himself or his medical attendant, on certain 
motions of the body. 

The causes which give rise to the dis- 
ease are pretty much the same with those 
which are productive of the other species 
of dropsy. In some cases, it exists without 
any other kind of dropsical affection being 
present ; but it prevails very often as a part 
of more universal dropsy. 

It frequently takes place to a considera- 
ble degree before it becomes very percep- 
tible ; and its presence is not readily 
known, the symptoms, like those of hy- 
drocephalus, not being always very dis- 
tinct. In some instances, the water is 
collected in both sacs of the pleura ; but at 
other times, it is only in one. Sornttimes 
it is lodged in the pericardium alone ; but, 
for the most part, it only appears there, 
when, at the same time, a collection is 
present in one or both cavities of the tho- 
rax. Sometimes the water is effused in the 
cellular texture of the lungs, without any 
being deposited in the cavity of the thorax. 
In a few cases, the water that is collected 
is enveloped in small cysts, of a membranous 
nature, known by the name of hydatids, 
which seem to float in the cavity ; but more 
frequently they are connected with, and 
attached to, particular parts of the internal 
surface of the pleura. 



Hydrothorax often comes on with a 
sense of uneasiness at the lower end of the 
sternum, accompanied by a difficulty of 
breathing, which is much increased by any 
exertion, and which is always most con- 
siderable during night, when the body is in 
an horizontal posture. Along with these 
symptoms there is a cough, that is at first 
dry, but which, after a time, is attended 
with an expectoration of thin mucus. 
There is likewise a paleness of the com- 
plexion, and an anasarcous swelling of the 
feet and legs, together with a considerable 
degree of thirst, and a diminished flo\v*of 
urine. Under these appearances, we have 
just grounds to suspect that there is a col- 
lection of water in the chest ; but if the 
fluctuation can be perceived, there can 
then remain no doubt as to the reality of its 
presence. 

During the progress of the disease, it is 
no uncommon thing for the patient to feel 
a numbness, or degree of palsy, in one or 
both arms, and to be more than ordinarily 
sensible to cold. With regard to the pulse, 
it is usually quick at first, but, towards the 
end, becomes irregular and intermitting. 

Our prognostic in hydrothorax must, in 
general, be unfavorable, as it has seldom 
been cured, and, in many cases, will hardly 
admit even of alleviation, the difficulty of 
breathing continuing to increase, until the 
action of the lungs is at last entirely impe- 
ded by the quantity of water deposited in 
the chest. In some cases, the event is 
suddenly fatal, but in others it is preceded, 
for a few days previous to death, by a spit- 
ting of blood. 

Dissections of this disease shew that, in 
some cases, the water is either collected 
in one side of the thorax, or that there are 
hrdatides formed in some particular part 
of it; but they more frequently discover 
water in both sides of the chest, accom- 
panied by a collection in the cellular tex- 
ture and principal cavities of the body. 
The fluid is usually of a yellowish colour; 
possesses properties similar to serum, and, 
with respect to its quantity, varies very 
much, being from a few ounces to several 
quarts. According to the quantity, so are 
the lungs compressed by it ; and, where it 
is very considerable, they are usually found 
much reduced in size. When universal 
anasarca has preceded the collection in the 
chest, it is no uncommon occurrence to 
find some of the abdominal viscera in a 
schirrous state. 

HYGIENE. (From vytziw, to be well.) 
■Hygiesis. Jtygeia. Modern physicians have 
applied this term to that division of thera- 
pia which treats of the diet of the sick and 
the non-naturaL 

Hyqiesis. See Hygiene. 

Hygra. (From vyga;, humid.) Liquid 
plasters. 
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HtcRF.MPLAgTHDM. (From uy^cc, moist, 
and ifxTTKa-f^, a plaster.) A liquid plas- 
ter. 

Mw.iiDiiLKPHAiiicus. (Front uy^os, humid, 
and /SAt^ojoif, the eye-hd.) Applied to the 
emunctory ducts in the extreme edge, or 
inner pari, of the eye-lid. 

II rqaociRCOt ele. (From uype, moist, 
«g<roc, a varix, and xha«, a tumour.) Di- 
lated Bpermatk veins, with dropsy of the 
scrotum. 

II roaoi '01.1. vim :m. (From uy^oc, liquid, 
and MMvfut, a collyrium.) A collyrium 
comp ised of liquids. 

HYGROLOGY. (ffygrologia j from vy^K, 
a humour or fluid, and hvyet, a discourse.) 
The doctrine uf the lluids. 

HYGROMA. (uypcfAct: from vygee, a 
liquid.) Aii encysted tumour, whose con- 
tent- are either serum or a fluid like lymph. 
It sometimes happens that these tumours 
are filled with hydatids. Hygromatous tu- 
mours require the removal of the cyst, or 
tin destruction of its secreted surface. 

HYGROMETER. {Hygrometrum ,- from 
i/j^cc, moist, and fxvr^ov, a measure.) Hy- 
drometer. An instrument to measure 
the degrees of moisture in the atmosphere. 
It also means an infirm part of the body, 
d by moisture of the atmosphere. 

HYGROSCOPICS. Substances which 
have the property of absorbing moisture 
from the atmosphere. See Atmosphere, 

HvoROMYiiuM. (From y>§oc, moist, 
and /uuqov, a liquid ointment.) A liquid 
ointment. 

Htsbofhobia. The same as hydropho- 
bia. 

IIyi.k. (u\n, matter.) The materia 
tnedtca, or matter of any kind which comes 
undi t the cognizance of a medical person. 

HYMEN. (From Hymen, the god of 
marriage, because this membrane is sup- 
posed to be entire before marriage, or co- 
pul.ai mi.) The hymen is a thin membrane, 
of a semilunar or circular form, placed at 
the entrance of the vagina, which it partly 
closes 1 1 | ias u very different appearance 
in- different women, but is generally, if 
not always, (bund in virgins, and is very 
properly esteemed the test of virginity, be- 
ing ruptured in the first act of coition. 
The remnants of the hymen are called the 
carunculx myrtiformes. The hymen is 
also peculiar to the human species. There 
an two circumstances relating to the hy- 
men which require medical assistance. It 
is sometimes of such a strong ligamentous 
. that it cannot be ruptured, and 
pn vents the connection between the sexes. 
It is also sometimes imperfoi ated, wholly 
closing the entrance into the vagina, and 
mg any discharge from the uterus ; 
but both tin re extremely rare. 

If the hymen be of an unnatural!) fi'm 
texture, but perforated, though perhaps 
with a very small opening, the inconve- 



niencies thence arising will not be disco* 
vered before the time of marriage, when 
they may be removed by a crucial incision 
made through it, taking care not to injure 
the adjoining parts. 

The imperforation of the hymen will 
produce its inconveniencies when the per- 
son begins to men»truate. For the men- 
struous blood, being secreted from the, 
uterus at each period, and not evacuated 
the patient suffers much pain from the 
distention of the p trts, many strange symp- 
toms and appearances are occasioned, and 
suspicions injurious to her reputation are 
often entertained. In a case of this kind, 
for which Dr. Denman was consulted, the 
young woman, who was twenty-two years 
of age, having many uterine complaints, 
with the abdomen enlarged, was susptcted 
to be pregnant, though she persevered in 
asserting the contrary, and had never men- 
struated. When she was prevailed upon 
to submit to an examination, the circumscri. 
bed tumour of the uterus was found to 
reach as high as the navel, and the external 
parts were stretched by a round soft sub. 
stance at the entrance of the vagina, in such 
a manner as to resemble that appearance 
which they have when the head of a child 
is passing through them : but there was no 
entrance into the vagina. On the following 
morning, an incision was carefully made 
through the hymen, which had a fleshy . 

appearance, and was thickened in propor- ^ 
tion to its distention. Not less than four 
pounds of blood, of the colour and consis- 
tence of tar, were discharged ; and the 
tumefaction of the abdomen was immedi- 
ately removed. Several stellated incisions 
were afterwards made through the divided 
edges, which is a very necessai) part o* the 
operation; and care was taken to prevent a 
reunion of ihe hymen till the nexi period 
of menstruation, after which she suffered 
no inconvenience. The blood discharged 
was not putrid or coagulated, and seemed 
to have undergone no Other change, after 
its secretion, but what was occasioned by 
the absorption of its more fluid parts Some 
caution is required, when the hymen is 
closed in those who are in ad\anced age, 
unless the membrane be distended by the 
confined menses; as Dr. Denman once 
saw an instance of inflammation « the 
peritonaeum bong immediately produced 
after the operation, oi which die patient 
died as in the true puerperal fever, and no 
other reason could be assigned for the dis- 
ease. 

The carunculx .ilfrtiformes, by their 
elongation and enlargement, sometimes 
become very painful and troublesome. 

HvME-f.v courbaril (Hymencea, cor- 
rupt a uninie, OT amnuta.) The systematic 
dame of 'he tree which affords the resin 
anime. See Anime. 

HYO. Names compounded of this word 
3E • 
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belong to muscles which originate from, or 
are inserted into, or connected wit h* the 
OS hy 'ides i as « Hyo-gkssua. Hyo pharyngeus, 
Gemo hyoglossus, &c. 

HYt) GLOSSUS. Cento ghsmts of 

Douglas and Cowper. Basio-cerato chon- 
dro-glossus of Albinus. Hyo-chondro g losse 
of Dumas. A muscle situated at the 
sides, between the os hyoides and the 
tongue. It arises srom lie basis, but 
chiefly from the corner of the os hyoides, 
running laterally and forwards to the 
tongue, which its pulls inwards and down- 
ward 8. 

HYOIDES OS. (wosfcTec: from the 
Greek letter t/, and sfcfoc, likeness; so 
named from its resemblance.) This bone, 
which is situated between the root of the 
tongue and the larynx, derives its name 
from its supposed resemblance to the 
Greek letter v, and is, by some writers, 
described along with the parts contained 
in the mouth. Ruysch has seen the liga- 
ments of the bone so completely ossified, 
that the os hyoides was joined to the tem- 
poral bones by anchylosis. In describing 
this bone, it may be distinguished into its 
body, horns, and appendices. The body is 
the middle and broadest part of the bone, 
so placed that it may be easily felt 
with the finger in the fore part of the 
throat. Its fore-part, which is placed to- 
wards the tongue, is lr egularlv convex, 
and its inner surface, which is turned to- 
wards the larynx, is unequally concave. 
The cornua, or horns, which are flat, and 
a little bent, are considerably longer than 
the body of the bone, and may be said to 
form the sides of the v. These horns are 
thickest near the body of the bone. At 
the extremity of each is observed a round 
tubercle, from which a ligament passes to 
the thyroid cartilage. The appendices, or 
lesser horns, cornua minora, as they are 
called by some writers, are two small pro- 
cesses, which in their size and shape arc 
somewhat like a grain of wheat. They 
rise up from the articulations of the cor- 
nua, with the body of the bone, and are 
sometimes connected with the styloid pro- 
cess on each side, by means of a ligament. 
It is not unusual to find small portions of 
bone in these ligaments; and Ruysch, as 
we have already observed, lias seen them 
completely ossified. In the t'cetu>, almost 
the ; wholeof the bone is in a cartilaginous 
state, excepting a small point of bone in 
the middle of Ks body, and in each of its 
horns. The appei .dices d'> not begin to ap- 
pear till after birth, and Usually remain 
cartilaginous many yea'tv The os hyoides 
serves to support the tongue, and affords 
attachment to a variety of muscles, some 
of which perform the motions of the 
tongue, while others act on the larynx and 
iti vices 

HYOPHARYNGEUS. (From vtut»e t 
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the hyoid bone, aad <pa,gvy%, the pharynx.) 
A muscle so called from its origin in the os 
hyoides, and its insertion in die pharynx. 

Hyophthalmus. (From i/c. a swine, 
and oytoatb/uoc, an eye ; so named from the 
supposed lesemblance of its flower to a 
hog'--eye.) Golden starwort ; hog's-eye 
plant. 

HYOSCIAMUS. (From vt, a swine, 
and xustMoc, a bean ; so n nied bi cause 
hogs ea> i' as a medicine, or it maj be be- 
cause the plant is hairy and bristly, like a 
swine.) 1 The name ot a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Pentandria. 
Order, Monogynia 

2. The pnarmacopoeial name of 'he hen- 
bane, called also Faba niilla. Jlpotlinam 
altercum. Agone. AUercangenou. Com- 
mon or black henbane. Hyosciamus niger; 
foliis ample xicauhbus sinuutis,Jloribus sessi- 
libus of Linnjeus. 

The leaves ot this plant, when recent, 
have a slightly foetid smell, and a mucilagi- 
nous taste ; when dried, they lose both 
taste and smell, and part also of their nar- 
cotic power. The root possesses the same 
qualities as the leaves, and even in a more 
eminent degree. 

Henbane resembles opium in its action, 
more than any other narcotic does. Ioamo- 
derate dose, it increases at first the strength 
of the pulse, and occasions some sense of 
heat, winch are followed by diminished sen- 
sibility and motion; in some cases by thirst, 
sickness, stupor, and dimness of vision- 
In a large quantity, it occasions profound 
sleep, hard pulse, and sometimes fierce 
delirium, ending in coma, or convulsions, 
with a remarkable dilatation ot the pupil, 
distortion of the countenance, a weak tre- 
mulous pulse, and eruption of petechia-. 
On dissection, gangrenous spots have been 
found on the internal surface of the sto- 
mach. Its baneful eft' cts are best coun- 
teracted by a powerful emetic, >and by 
drinking largely of the vegetable acids. 

Henbane has been used in various spas- 
modi<- and painfid diseases, as in epilepsy, 
hyst -ri.-i, palpitation, head-jche, paralysis, 
mania, and scirrhus. It is given in the 
form of the inspissated juice of the fresh 
leaves, the dose of which is from one to 
two grains; which requires to be gradually 
increaed It is sometimes employed as a 
substitute f,r opium, where the latter, 
from idiosyncrasy, occasions any disagree- 
abl • symptom. The henbane also is free 
from the constipating quality of the opium. 

Hy sciamus aliius. Tins plant, a na- 
tive of the south of Europe, possesses si- 
m ar virtues to the hyosciamus niger. See 
Hyosciamus. 

Hyosciamus lutjecs. A species of to- 
bacco. 

Hyosciamus nigkk. The. systematic 
name o> henbane. See Hyosciamus. 

Hyotuyhoides. (From t/aa/«, the hy- 
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oid bone, and flwjouifM, the thyroid carti-' 
V mmcU named from its origin in 
the hyoide bone and insertion in the thy- 
roid cartilage, 

Htpacth a. (From utmj.*, to subdue.) 
Mc.hn es which evacuate ihefxcra 

HypaleiptRvH. (From vTrahmpu, to 
Spread upon.) A spatula tor spreading 
ointments with. 

Htpbxata, (From uthkolui, to move.) 
Cathartics 

HtpERAbTBISIS. (From 1/Teg:w6<sr, to 

m I r icesH.) Error of appetite, whether 
b) excess or deficiency. It is synonymous 
wi li Dr Cu Urn's order of Dytorexie. 

•IVI'KKCATHARSJS.(FM,m^i S . supra, 
over or above, and xx9*^„, to purge.) 
Hyperineris Hyperinos. An excessive 
purgii g from medicines. 

Hyperc kyphosis. (From tn-sg, above, 
and Ko^u<fm, the vertex.) A prominence, 
or pn Liberance. Hippocrates calls the 
lobes of the liver and longs llipeicoryphoses. 

ll> ci hi n i sis. (From [/5T3£k<wk : from urn?, 
over or above, ami Kg/va>, to separate,) A 
cnt cal excretion above measure ; as when 
a fever terminates in a I loseness, the hu- 
mours may flow oil faster than the strength 
ir, and thert lore it is to be checked. 

II > run miosis. (From t/Treg. in excess, 
and i/J>,'g. water.) A greul distention of 
:m\ pari from water collected in it. 

Htprrbhuis, (From vm^, in excess, 
and ifj.iu\ to vomit. An excessive evacua- 
tion 1>\ vo. n ling. 

Hi n iiiriiiiie sis. (From unt^, excess, 
and iSgac. Bweat.) Immoderate sweating, 

HYPERICUM. (From «««§ over, and 
unerv, an image, or spi-cti ; so named 
because it was thought to have power over 
and to drive away evil spirits.) 1 The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxin 
system. Class. PolyadelpUa. Order, Po- 
lyamlria. St. John's wort 

~. The pharmacopoeia! name of the per- 
forated or common St. John's wort r called 
vXsofuga (Lemouum, and andros&mum Hy- 
pericum perfofiatum of Linnaeus: — -/fori bits 
tvigynte, caule (fncipiti % JhHis obtutis pelluci- 
tk-punctatis. This indigenous plant was 
greatly estei med by the ancients, in'.er- 
Ballj in ■ great variety of dis. ases, and 
eiternallj as an anodyne and discutient, 
but is now vii\ rarely used- The flowers 
Were former!) used in our pharmacopoeia, 
on account of the great proportion of re- 
sinous oil) matter, in which the medical 
effic i j ot th i plant is supposed to reside, 
but are now omit ed. 

Ibrnu.l M n FlroiivrrM. The syste- 
matic name of the St. John's wort. See 
Hypericum. 

\\\ pi him li baxatiu. Bypericaidea. Co. 
ris luten. ('oris ligitima creticn. Hastard 
St. J.itm's wort The seeds are Raid >o be 
diuretic, emntenagogue, and powerfully 
tu-'.pasmodic. 
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Hyperixa. (From utti^, in excess, and 
ivan, to evacuate.) Medicines which purge 
excessively. 

Hyperixf.sis. See Hypercatharsis. 

II li'KRixos. See Hypercatharsis. 

Hxperoa. (Fiom um^, above, and sue, 
os.) The palate. 

Hyperopharyrosrs. (From u:rsg, above 
and s?*§fj^, he pharynx.) A muscle 
named from its situation above the pha- 
rynx. 

Hyperostosis. (From img, upon, and 
onsv, a bone. See Exostosis. 

Htfeboum. (From vrng, above, and aov, 
the roof, or palate.) A foramen in ttif up- 
per part of the palate. 

Hypersarcoha. (From vm^, in excess, 
and o - *^, hV sli.) Hyptrsarcosis. A poly- 
pus in the nose. A rlesny excrescence. A 
polypus. 

Hypersarcosis. See Hypeisarcoma. 

Htpexodos. {uTri^'A : fnim utj, under, 
and tj-Jos, passing out.) A flux of the 
belly, 

Hypxohatks. (From wryoc, sleep, and 
Bzivce, to go.) Hypnobatusis. One who 
walks m his sleep. See Oneirodynia. 

Hypnologia (From wiyot, sieep, and 
Aojoc.) A dissertation, or directions for 
the due regulation of sleeping and wa. 
king. 

IIypmipoiktica. (Fr>m wrwc, sleep, 
and mm, to cause.) Medicines winch 
procure -let p. See Anodynes. 

Hypnotics (Hypnotica, sc. medicamenta, 
u7rvu<Tix.x ; from vmotf to sleep.) See 
Adnodynes. 

IIYI'O/EMA. (From v-ro, tinder, and 
eM/ust, blood ; becau e the blood is under 
the cornea.) An effusion of red blooij*^| 
the chambers of the eye. ' 

Htpocarodeb. (From v~ru> and jcago?, a 
cams.) ILjpocarotlus. One who labours 
under a low degree of carus. 

Hypopatharsis. (From inrm, under, 
and K*6xi£a>, to purge.) It is when a me- 
dicine does not work so much as expected, 
or but very little. Or a slight purging, 
when it is a disorder. 

Hypocai sth'm. (From u~rc, sub, under, 
and -xxice, to burn.) » A atove, or hot-house, 
or any such-like contrivance; or place to 
sweat in, or to preserve plants from cold 
air. 

H ypocemchaleor. (From vrra> and KSg^vo?, 
an a perity of the fauces. A striduious 
kind of asperity ol the fauces. 

Htpocheomenos. (From u~re, under, and 
%w. t. pour.) One who labours under a 
cataract. 

HypocHtonosis. (From vra, and ^xac 
fftrK, the green sickness.) A light degree 
of chlorosis 

HYPOCHONDRIAC REGIONS. (/?<-. 
giones hyjxich mdriaCdt ; from wro Under, 
at il X :v ^i K a cartilage.) ffypoch'tndria. 
The spaces in the abdomen that are under 
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the cartilages of the spurious ribs on each 
side of the epigastrium. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. From wo- 
j£ov<Tgi*x»?, one who is hipped.) Hypochon- 
driacus morbus. Jiffectio hypochondriaca. 
Passio hypochondriaca. The hypochon- 
driac affection. Vapours, spleen, &c. A 
genus of disease in the class neuroses, and 
order adynamia, of Cullen, characterized 
by dyspepsia ; languor, and want of ener- 
gy ; sadness and fear, from uncertain causes; 
with a melancholic te. perament. 

The state of mind peculiar to hypochon- 
driacs is thus described by Cullen : — " A 
languor, listlenesss, or want of resolution 
and activity, with respect to all under- 
takings ; a disposition to seriousness, sad- 
ness, and timidity, as to all future events, 
and apprehension of the worst or most un- 
happy state of them ; and, therefore, often 
upon slight grounds, an apprehension of 
great evil. Such persons are particular- 
ly attentive to the state of their own 
health, to every the smallest change of 
feeling in their bodies \ and from any un- 
Wsual sensation, perhaps of the slightest, 
kind, they apprehend great danger, and 
even death itself. In respect to these feel- 
ings and fears, there is commonly the most 
obstinate belief and persuasion." He adds, 
that it is only when the state of mind just 
described is joined with indigestion, in ei- 
ther sex, somewhat advanced in years, of 
a melancholic temperament, and a firm 
and rigid habit, that the disease takes the 
name of Hopochondriacism. 

The seat of the hypochondriac passion is 
in the stomach and bowels ; for first these 
parts are disordered, then the others suffer 
from the connection. 

The causes are, sorrow, fear, or excess 
of any of the passions ; too long continued 
watching; irregular diet. Those habitu- 
ally disposed to it, (and these causes have 
little effect in other constitutions,) have 
generally a sallow or brown complexion, 
and a down-cast look ; a rigidity of the 
solids, and torpor of the nervous system. 
Whatever may occasion nervous disorders 
in general, may be the cause of this in 
particular. 

The signs of this complaint are so various, 
that. to describe them is to describe almost 
every ether disease ; but, in general, there 
is an insurmountable indolence, dejected 
spirits, dread of death, costiveness, a slow 
and somewhat difficult inspiration, flatu- 
lencies in theprimx vix, and various spas- 
modic affections. It is seldom fatal ; but 
if neglected, or improperly treated, may 
bring on incurable melancholy, jaundice, 
madness, or vertigo, palsy, and apoplexy. 

On dissections of hypochondriacal per- 
sons, some of the abdominal viscera (par- 
ticularly the liver and spleen) are-usually 
found considerably enlarged. In some tew 
instances, effusion and a turgescence of 



the vessels have been observed in the 
brain. 

HYPOCHONDRIUM. (From w») un- 
der, and x<»tfgos, a cartilage.) That part of 
the body which lies under the cartilages 
of the spurious ribs. 

Hypochyma. (From wo, and %uct>, to 
pour; because the ancients thought that 
the opacity proceeded from something run- 
ning under the chrystaline humour.) Hy 
pochysis. A cataract. 

Hitocistis. (From wo, under, and 
x/s-«, the cistus.) A plant called by Lin- 
naeus Asarum hypocistis, a parasitical plant, 
growing in warm climates, from the roots 
ofthecistus. The juice, succus hypocisti' 
dis, is a mild astringent, of no particular 
smell nor flavour. It is seldom used. 

Htpoclepticum. (From wo, under, 
and KKiTT'rce, to steal.) A chymical vessel 
for separating liquors, particularly the es- 
sential oil of any vegetable from the water ; 
and named because it steals, as it were, 
the water from the oil. 

Hypocoelon. (Fjom wo, underi and 
x.oihov, the cavity above the upper eye-lid.) 
The cavity under the lower eye-lid. 

Hypocophosis. Cophosis, but in a less 
degree. 

Hypocranium. (From two, under, and 
K^ttvtov, the skull.) A kind of abscess, so 
called because situated under the cranium, 
between it and the dura mater. 

Hypodeiris. In Rufus Ephesius, it is 
the extremity of the fore-part of the 
neck. 

Hypodermis. (From two, under, and 
(T^*, the skin.) The cuticle under the 
clitoris, which covers it like a prepuce. 
The clitoris. 

Hypodesis. (From wo, under, and 
<Tga>, to bind.) An underswathe, or ban- 
dage. 

Hypodesmus. A bandage like the for- 
mer. 

HYPOGALA. (From wo, under, and 
ya-Ka., milk ; because it is a milk-like effu- 
sion, under the cornea.) A collection of 
white humour, like milk, in the chambers 
of the eye. There are two species of this 
disease : the one takes place, it is said, 
from a deposition of the milk, as is some- 
times observed in women who suckle ; the 
other from a depression of the milky cata- 
ract. 

HYPOGASTRIC ARTERIES. See Ili- 
ac arteries. 

HYPOGASTRIC REGION. (JRegio hy 
pogastrica ; from wo, under, and ya.?>i£, 
the stomach.) The region of the abdo- 
men that reaches from above the pubis to 
within three fingers' breadth of the navel. 

HYPOGASTRIUM. (From wo, under, 
and yLT»$, the stomach.) The lower re- 
gion of i he part of the belly. 

Hypogastuoceee. (From wvyas-giov, 
the hypogastrium, and »*ak, a tumour.) 
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A tumour, or hernia, in the hypogastric 
region. 

Hiposioaaxs. (From wo, under, and 
•yhuTT*., the tongue.) The under part of 
the tongue, winch adheres to the lower 
jaw. 

EiYFOe&OMtM, (From wo, under, and 
),A»tr(ra, the tongue.) A nerve which goes 
to the under part of the tongue. 

HtpooXiOTTIDES. (From wo, under, and 
•yxanlaL, the tongue.) They are a kind of 
medicine to be held under the tongue until 
they are dissolved. 

HvponLCTis. (From wo, under, and 
^aktoc, the nates.) It is the fleshy pari 
under the nates towards the thigh. Some 
sty ii is the flexure of the coxa, under the 
nates. 

Hypomia. (From una, under, and a>pot, 
shoulder In Galen's Exegesis it is the 
par', subjacent to the shoulder. 

Hyi-o.nomos. (From warovo/uoc, a phage- 
denic ulcer.) A subterraneous place. A 
deep phagedenic ulcer. 

Hypopf.dium. (From wro t tinder, and 
w«c, the foot.) A cataplasm for the sole 
of the foot. 

llrporHORA. (From wo^o/am, to be 
carried or conveyed underneath.) A deep 
fistulous ulcer. 

HrroriiYHALMioN. (From wo, under, 
and o<p8atA|Uoc, the eye.) The part under 
the eye which is subject to swell in a ca- 
chexy, or dropsy. 

Hypophysis. (From wo, under, and 
ipuce, to produce.) A disease of the eye- 
lids, when the hairs grow so much as to ir- 
ritate and off nd the pupil. 

HYPOPIUM. (From wo, under, and 
■ruoy, pus ; because the pus is under the 
cornea.) Hypopyon. Pyosis. Jlbscessus 
oculi. An accumulation of a glutinous 
yellow fluid, like pus, which takes place 
in the anterior chamber of the aqueous 
humour, and frequently also in the poste- 
rior one, in consequence of severe, acute 
ophthalmy, particularly the internal spe- 
cies. 

This viscid matter of the hypopium is 
commonly called pus ; but Scarpa con- 
tends that it is only coagulating lymph. 
The symptoms portending an extravasation 
of coagulable lymph in the eye, or an hy- 
popium, are the same as those which occur 
in the highest stage of violent acute oph- 
thalmy, viz. prodigious tumefaction of the 
eye-lids ; the same swelling and redness as 
inchemosis; burning heat and pain in the 
eye; pains in the eye-brow and nape of 
the neck ; fever, resilessnesss, aversion to 
the faintest light,, and a contracted state 
of the pupil. 

H\ im'iimox. (From wo, under, and 
f«, th>- iio-e.) A name for the parts of the 
Upper lip below the nostrils. 

Bti saiha. (From wo, under, and 
#«{£, flesh.) Myposarcidios. An anasarca. 



In Dr. Cullen's Nosology, it is synonymous 
with Physconia. ' 

Hypospadijeos. (From wo, under, and 
o-tthoi, to drw.) The urethra terminating 
under the glans. 

HrPOspATHisMus. (From wo, under, and 
<r;ra9», a spatula.) The name of an opera- 
tion formerly used in surgery, for removing 
defluxions in the eyes. It was thus named 
from the instrument with which it was per- 
formed. 

Hyposphagma. (From wo, under, and 
<r(pafa, to kill.) Jiposphagma. An ex- 
travasation of blood in the tunica adnata 
of the eye, from ex'ernal injury. 

Hvposplknia. (From wo, under, and 
a-Thm, the spleen.) A small tumour of the 
splein. 

Hypostaphyle. (From vtto, and o-ttqvxx, 
the uvula.) Relaxation of the uvula. 

Hypostasis. (From v<pirr./ui, to sub- 
side.) A sediment, as the sediment in 
urine. 

Hypothenah. (From wo, under, and 
flevofg, the palm of the hand.) A muscle 
which runs on the inside of the hand. Also 
that part of the hand which is opposite 
to the palm. 

HYPOTHESIS. A system of general 
rules, funded partly on fact and partly on 
conjecture. A theory explains every fact : 
an hypothesis explains only a certain num- 
ber of facts, leaving some unaccounted for, 
and others in opposition to it. 

Hypotheton. (From wo, under, and 
T&iifAt, to put.) A suppository, or medi- 
cine introduced into the rectum, to pro- 
cure stools. 

Hypoxylon. (From wo, and %ukov, wood.) 
A species of clavaria, which grows under 
old wood. 

Hypozoma. (From wo, and gmvvvpi, to 
bind round.) The diaphragm. 

Hypsiglossiis. (From iu^ixouS'^, the 
hypsiloid bone, and yxao-o-x, the tongue.) 
A muscle named from its origin in the os 
hyoides, and its insertion in the tongue. 

HvpsiLoides. A name of the Os Hy- 
oides ; also of the Basioglossus muscle. See 
Hyoglossus. 

Hyptiasmos. (From wlnt£a>, to lie with 
the face upwards.) A supine decufMture, 
or a nausea, with inclination to vomit. 

Htpulus. (From wo, under, and h\h, 
a cicatrix.) An ulcer which lies under a 
cicatrix. 

Hyssop. See Hyssopus. 
Hyssop, hedge. See Gratiola. 
Hyssopites. (From i/o-a-awroc, hyssop.% 
Wine impregnated with hyssop. 

HYSSOPUS. (Wewn* : from Azob, Heb.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. Hyssop, 

2 The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon hyssop. Hyssopus officinalis of Lin- 
n<cus :•— spirit secwidis, foUis lanceolate. 
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This exotic plant is esteemed as an aroma- 
tic and stimulant, but is chiefly employed 
as a pectoral, -nd has long been thoi.ghi 
useful in humoral asthmas, coughs, and 
catarrhal affections ; for this purpose, an 
infu^.on of the leaves, sweetened with 
honey, or sugar, is recommended to be 
drank as tea. 

Htssopus capitata. Wild thyme. 

Htssopus officinalis. The systema- 
tic name of the common hyssop- See Hys- 
sopus. 

HrsTERA (From us-ego?, behind ; so call- 
ed because it is placeu behind the other 
part-..) The uterus, or womb. 

HYSTERALGTA. (From ureg*. the 
womb, and a,x.yoc, pain. ) A pain in the womb. 

HYSTERIA. (From ursg*, the womb, 
from which the disease was supposed to 
arise.) Passio hysterica. Hysterics. Dr. Cul- 
len places this disease in the class neuroses, 
and order spasmi. There are four species : 

1. Hysteria chlorotica, from a retention 
of the menses. 

2. Hysteria d leucorrhaa, from a flucr 
albus. 

3. Hysteria a menorrhagia, from an im- 
moderate flow of the menses. 

4. Hysteria libidinosa, from sensual de- 
sires. 

The complaint appears under such va- 
rious shapes, imitates so many other dis- 
eases, and is attended with such a variety 
of symptoms, which denote the animal and 
vital functions to be considerably disor- 
dered, that it is difficult to give a just 
character or definition of it ; and it is only 
by taking an assemblage of all its appear- 
ances, that we can convey a proper idea 
of it to others. 

The disease attacks in paroxysms, or 
fits. These are sometimes preceded by 
dejection of spirits, anxiety of mind, ef- 
fusion of tears, difficulty of breathing, 
sickness at the stomach, and palpitations 
at the heart ; but it more usually happens, 
tha; a pain is felt on the left side, about 
the flexure of the colon, with a sense of 
distention advancing upwards, till it gets 
into the stomach, and removing from thence 
into the throat, it occasions, by its pres- 
sure, a sensation as if a ball was lodged 
there, which by authors has been called 
globus hystericus. The disease having ar- 
rived at this height, the patient. appears to 
be threatened with suffocation, becomes 
faint, and is affected with stupor and in- 
sensibility ; whilst, at the same time, the 
trunk of the body is turned to and fro, the 
limbs are variously agitated, wild and irre- 
gular actions take place in alternate fits of 
laughter, crying, and screaming ; incohe- 
rent expressions are uttered, a temporary 
delirium pr -vails, and a frothy s*liva is 
discharged from the mouth. The -pa ms 
at length abating, a quantity of wind is 
evacuated upwards, with frequent sighing 



and sobbing, and the woman recovers the 
exercise of sense and motion without any 
recollection of what has taken place during 
the fit, feeling, however, a severe pain in 
her head, and a soreness over her whole 
body. 

In some cases, there is little or no con- 
vulsive motion, and the person lays seem- 
ingly in a state of profound sleep, without 
either sense or motion. 

Hiccup is a symp'om which likewise 
attends in some instances, on hysteria; 
and now and then it happens, that a fit 
of hysteria consists of this alone. In 
some cases of this nature, it has been 
known to continue for two or three days, 
during which, it frequently seems as if it 
would suffocate the patient, and proceeds, 
gradually weakening her, till it either goes 
off, or else occasions de.ith by suffocation; 
but this last is extremely rare. Besides 
hiccup, other slight spasmodic affections 
sometimes wholly form a fit of hysteria, 
which perhaps continue for a day or two, 
and then either go off of themselves, or are 
removed by the aid of medicine. 

In some cases, the pauent is attacked 
with violent pains in the back, which ex- 
tend from the spine to the sternum, and 
at length become fixed upon the region of 
the stomach, being evidently of a spasmo- 
dic nature, and often prevailing in so high 
a degree as to cause clammy sweats, a 
pale cadaverous look, coldness of the ex- 
tremities, and a pulse hardly perceptible. 

Hysteric afieciions occur more frequent- 
ly in the single state of life than in the mar- 
ried ; and that most usually between the 
age of" puberty and that of thirty-five 
years ; and they make their attack oftener 
about the period of menstruation than at 
any other. 

They are readily excited in those who 
are subject to them, by passions of the 
mind, and by every considerable emotion, 
especially when brought on by surprise; 
hence sudden joy, grief, fear, &c. are 
very apt to occasion them. They have 
also been known to arise from imitation 
and sympathy. 

Women of a delicate habit, and whose 
nervous system is extremely sensible, are 
those who are most subject to hysteric 
affections ; and the habit which predis- 
poses to their attacks is acquired by in- 
activity and a sedentary life, grief, anxi- 
ety of mind, a .suppression or obstruction 
of the menstrual flux, excessive evacua- 
tions, and a constant use of a low diet, or 
of crude unwholesome food. 

Hysteria differs from hypochondriasis in 
the following particulars, and, by paying 
attention to them, may always readily be 
dis mguished from it. Hysteria attacks 
the sanguine and plethoric; comes on soon 
after the age of puberty; makes its onset 
suddenly and violently, so as to deprive the 
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patient of all sense and voluntary motion ; 
is accompanied with the sensation of a 
ball rising upwards in the throa , so as to 
threaten suffocation; is attended usually 
with much spasmodic affection ; is more 
apt to terminate in epilepsy than in any 
other disease ; and, on dissection, its mor- 
bid appearances are confined principally to 
the uterus and ovaria. 

The reverse happens in hypochondriasis. 
It attack the melancholic ; seldom occurs 
till alter the age of thirty five ; comes on 
gradually ; is a tedious disease, and diffi- 
cult to cure ; exerts its pernicious effects 
on the membranous canal of the intestines, 
as well by spasms as wind; is more apt o 
terminate in melancholy, or a low fever, 
than in any oilier disease ; and, on dissec- 
tion, exhibits its morbid effects principally 
on the liver, spleen, and pancreas, which 
are ollen found in a hard, schirrhous, or 
corrupted state. 

Another very material difference might 
be pointed out betwixt these two diseases, 
which is, thai hysteria is much relieved by 
advancing in age, whereas hypochondriasis 
usually becomes aggravated. 

The two diseases have often been con- 
founded together ; but, from considering 
the foregoing circumstances, it appears that 
a proper line of distinction should be drawn 
betwi-en them. 

The hysteric passion likewise differs 
from a syncope, as in this there is an entire 
ces-ation of the pulse, a contracted face, 
and a ghastly countenance; whereas, in the 
uterine disorder, there is often something 
of a colour, and ihe face is more expand- 
ed ; there is likewise a pulse, though lan- 
guid ; and tins state may continue two or 
three days, which never happens in a syn- 
cope. 

It also differs from apoplexy, in which 
the abolition of sense and voluntary motion 
is attended with a sort of snoring-, great 
difficulty of breathing, and a quick puise ; 
which do not take place in hysteric cases. 
It differs from epilepsy, in thai this is 
supposed to arise in consequence of a dis- 
tention of the vessels of the brain ; wher as, 
in hysteria, the spasmodic and convulsive 
motions arise from a turgescence of blood 
in the uterus, or in other parts of the geni- 
tal system. 

However dreadful and alarming an hys- 
teric fit may appear, still it is seldom ac- 
companied with danger, and the disease 
never terminates fatally, unless it changes 
into epilepsy, or that the patient is in a 
very weak reduced state. 

HvsTKiiiA iiiLonoiicA Mysteries from 
obs ructed menses. See Hysteria. 

Hysteria nBRicosA. A tertian fever, 
with xp.Miis ami c nvulsions. 

Hystebu » lsucobhbju. Hysterica from 
fkior albus. See Hysteria. 



Hystehia hbidi>-osa. Nymphomania, 
or female libidinous propensity. See Hys- 
teria. 

Htsterta a mexoriihagia. Hysterics 
from profuse menses. See Hysteria. 

Hystebialges. (From i/s-e§*, the womb, 
and ttxyot, pain.) An epithet for any thing 
that excites pain in die uterus. Hippocrates 
applies this word to vinegar; and others 
signify by it the pains which resemble la- 
bour-pains, generally called false pains. 

HYSTER1TIS. (From vs-s§*, the womb.) 
Metritis. Inflammation of the womb. A 
genus of disease in the class pyrexia:, and 
order phlegmasia:, of Cullen ; characterized 
by pyrexia, heat, tension, tumour, and pain 
in the region of the womb ; pain in the os 
uteri when touched, and vomiting. 

In natural labours, as well a* those of a 
laborious sort, many causes of injury to 
the uterus, and ihe peritonaeum which 
covers it, will be applied. The long con- 
tinued action of the uterus on the body of 
the child, and the great pressure made by 
its head on the soft parts, will farther add 
to the chance of injury. Besides diese, 
an improper application of instruments, or 
an officiousness of the midwife in hurrying 
the labour, may have contributed to the 
violence. To these causes may be added 
exposure to cold, by taking the woman too 
early out of bed after delivery, and thereby 
throwing the circulating fluids upon the 
internal parts, putting a stop to the secre- 
tion of milk, or occasioning a suppression of 
the lochia. 

An inflammation of the womb is some- 
times perfectly di-tinct, but is more fre- 
quently communicated to the peritoneum, 
Fallopian tubes, and ovaria ; and having 
once begun, the natural functions of the or- 
gan become much disturbed, which greatly 
adds to the disease. 

It is oftener met with in women of a ro- 
bust and plethoric habit than in those of 
lax fibres and a delicate constitution, par- 
ticularly where ihey have indulged freely 
in food of a heating nature, and in a use 
of spirituous liquors. It never prevails as 
an epidemic, like puerperal fever, for which 
it has probably often been mistaken ; and 
to this we may, with some reason, ascribe 
the difference in the mode of treating 
the disease, which has taken place among 
physic ans. 

An inflammation of the uterus shews it- 
sell usually about the second or third day- 
after delivery, with a painful sensation at 
the bottom of the belly, which gradually 
increases in violence, without any kind of 
intermission. On examining externally, the 
uterus appears much increased n size, is 
hard to the feel ,and, on making a pressure 
upon t, the patient experiences great sore- 
ness and p iii. 
Soon afterwards there egsues an increase 
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in heat over the whole of the body, with 
pains in the head and back, extending into 
the groins, rigors, considerable thirst, 
nausea, and vomiting. The tongue is 
white and dry, the secretion of milk is 
usually much interrupted, the lochial dis- 
charge is greatly diminished, the urine is 
high-coloured and scanty, and if the in- 
flammation is extended to the bladder, is 
then so totally obstructed as to render the 
use of a catheter necessary ; the body is 
costive, and the pulse is hard, full, and fre- 
quent. 

These are the symptoms which usually 
present themselves, when the inflammation 
does not run very high, and is perfectly 
distinct ; but when it is so extensive as to 
affect the peritonaeum, those of irritation 
then generally succeed, and soon destroy 
the patient. 

Uterine inflammation is always attended 
with much danger, particularly where the 
symptoms have ran high, and the proper 
means for removing them have not been 
timely adopted. In such cases, it may 
terminate either in suppuration, scirrhus, 
or gangrene. 

Frequent rigors, succeeded by flushings 
of the face, quickness and weakness of the 
pulse, great depression n strength, deli- 
rium, and the sudden cessation of pain and 
soreness in the region of the abdomen, de- 
note a fatal termination : on the contrary, 
the ensuing of a gentle diarrhoea, the lo- 
chial discharge returning in due quantity 
and quality, the secretion of milk recom- 
mencing, and the uterus becoming gradu- 
ally softer and less tender to the touch, 
with an abatement of heat and thirst, prog- 
nosticate a favourable issue. 

When shiverings attack the patient, after 
several days continuance of the symptoms, 
but little relief can be afforded by medi- 
cine, the event being generally fatal. In 
this case, the woman emaciates and loses 
her strength, becomes hectic, and sinks 
under colliquative sweating, or purging. 

Upon opening the bodies of women who 
have died of this disease, and where it ex- 
isted in a simple state, little or no extra- 
vasated fluid is usually to be met with in 
the cavity of the abdomen. In some in- 
stances, the perilbnaeal surfaces have been 
discovered free from the disease; whilst 



in others, that portion which covers the 
uterus and posterior part ot the bladder 
has been found partially inflamed. The 
inflammation has been observed, in some 
cases, to extend to the ovaria and Fallo- 
pian tubes, which, when cut open, are often 
loaded with blood. The uterus itself usu. 
ally appears of a firm substance, but is 
larger than in its natural state, and, when 
cut into, a quantity of pus is often found. 
Gangrene is seldom, if ever, to be met 
with. 

HYSTEROCELE, (From vrega, the 
womb, and kxku, a tumour.) An hernia 
of the womb. This is occasioned by vio- 
lent muscular efforts, by blows on the ab- 
domen at the time of gestation, and also 
by wounds and abscesses of the abdomen 
which permit the uterus to dilate the part. 
Ruysch relates the case of a woman, who, 
becoming pregnant after an ulcer had been 
healed in the lower part of the abdomen, 
the tumid uterus descended into a dilated 
sac of the peritonaeum in that weakened 
part, till it hung, with the included foetus, 
at her knees. Yet, when her full time 
was come, the midwife reduced this won- 
derful hernia, and in a natural way she was 
safely delivered of a son. 

Hxsterocisticus. (From i/rtga, the 
womb, and kvtk, the bladder.) Applied 
to a suppression of urine from the pressure 
of the uterus against the neck of the blad- 
der. 

Htsteron. (From t/rsgoc, afterwards ; 
so named because it comes immediately 
after the foetus.) The placenta. 

Htstebophtsa. (From wiga, the womb, 
and <putTx, flatus.) The womb distended 
with air. 

HYSTEROPTOSIS. (From v?ip, the 
womb, and ww7», to fall.) A bearing down 
of the w mb. 

HYSTEROTOMY. (From «<r«g*, the 
womb, and <ti/xvu> to cut.) See Casarian 
operation. 

HYSTHICIASIS. (From t/rg/|, a hedge- 
hog, or porcupine.) A disease ot the hairs, 
in which they stand erect, like, porcupine 
quills. An account of this rare disease 
is to be seen in the Philosophical Tram- 
actions, No. 424. 

Htstkicis lapis. See Bezear porcinum. 

HYSTRITIS. See Hysteritis. 
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lBERIS. (So named from Iberia, the place 
of its natural growth.) 1. The name of a 
genus off plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Tetradynamia. Order, Siliculosa. 

2 The pharm.tcopoeial name of the plant 
which i- also called Carttimantica. The Le- 
ttidium iberis of Linnaeus. Sciatica cresses. 
It possesses a warm, penetrating, pungent 
taste, like unto other cresses, and is re- 
commended as an antiscorbutic, antiseptic, 
and stomachic. 

InniACF.. See Guaiacum. 

Ibir/eum. A wild species of liquorice 
found in Brasil. 

Ibiiia tatanra. Logwood. 

Ibis. I/?/ f was a bird much like our king- 
fisher, taken notice of by the Egyptians, 
because, when it was sick, it used to 
inject with its long bill the water o: the 
Nile into its fundament, whence Langius, 
lib. ii. ep. ii. says they learned the use of 
clysters. 

Ibiscus. (From i0K t the stork, who was 
said to chew it, and inject it as a clyster.) 
Marshmallow. 

Ibixuma. (From i&rxoc, the mallow, and 
/£<;?, glue ; so named from its having a glu- 
tinous leaf, like the mallow.) The soap- 
tree, or Saponaria Ardor. 

ICE. Glacis. Water made solid by the 
application of cold. It is frequently applied 
by surgeons to resolve external inflamma- 
tory diseases, 

ICHOR, (i^aig.) A thin, aqueous, and 
acrid discharge. 

Icthya. (]%8ueu., a fiMi-hook; from ^9uc, 
a fish.) The skm of the Squatina, or monk- 
fish : also the name of an instrument like a 
fish-hook, lor extracting the foetus. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA. (From ixfiut, a fish, 
and xoxxst, glue ) Colla piscium. Isinglass. 
Fish-glue. A substance, partly gelatinous, 
and partly lymphatic, which is prepared by 
rolling up the air-bladder of the Accipenser 
stmrio of Linnaeus, and several other fishes, 
and drying it in the air, after it has been 
twisted into the form of a shor< cord, as 
we receive it. It affords a viscid jelly by 
ebullition in water, which is used in medi- 
cine as an emollient in disorders of the 
throat, intestines, &c 

ICHTHYOSIS (From /^9i«, the scale 
of a fish ; finm the resemblance of the 
scales to those of a fish.) A genus of dis- 
ease of the second order of Dr Wi Han's 
diseases of the skin. The characteristic of 
ichthyosis is a permanently harsh, dry, 
scaly, and, in some cases, almost homy 
texture of the integuments of the body, 
unconnected with in: ernal disorder. Psori- 
asis and Lepra differ from this affection, in 



being but partially diffused, and in having 
deciduous scales. Tiie arrangement and 
distribution of the scales in itcthyosis are 
peculiar. Above and below the ■lecranon 
on the arm, says Dr. Willan, and in simi- 
lar situation with respect to the petella on 
the thigh and leg they are small, rounded, 
prominent, or papillary, and of a black co- 
lour; some of the scaly papillae have a 
short narrow neck, and broad irregular 
tops. On some part of the extremiies, 
and on the trunk of the body, the scales 
are flat and large often placed like tiling, 
or in the same order as scales on the back 
of a fish; bin, in a few cases, they have 
appeared separate, being intersected by 
whitish furrows. There is usually in this 
complain* a dryness and roughness of the 
soles of the feet; sometimes a th.ckened 
and brittle state of ti>e skm in the palms of 
the hands, with large painful fissures, and, 
on the face, an appearance of the scurf 
rather than of scales. The inner part of 
the wrists, the hams, the inside of the 
elbow, the furrow along the spine, the 
inner and upper part of the high, are per- 
haps the only portions of the kin always 
exempt from the scaliness. Patients af- 
fected with ichthyosis are occasionally 
much harassed with inflamed pustules, or 
with large painful boils on different parts 
of the body : it is also remarkable, that 
they never seem to have the least perspi- 
ration or moisture of the skin. This dis- 
ease did not, in any case, appear to Dr. 
Willan to have been transmitted heredita- 
rily; nor was more than one child fr>m the 
same parents affected with it. Dr. Willan 
never met with an instance of the horny 
rigidity of the integuments, Ichthyosis cor- 
nea, impeding the motion of the muscles or 
joints It is, however, mentioned by au- 
thors as affecting the lips, prepuce, toes, 
fingers, &c. and sometimes as extending 
over nearly the whole body. 

Icteritia. (From icterus, the jaundice.) 
An eruption of yellowish spots. Also a 
yellow discoloration of the skin, without 
fever. 

ICTERUS. (Named from its likeness 
to the plumage of the golden thrush, of 
which Pliny relates, that if a jaundiced 
person looks on one, the bird die--, and 
the pauent recovers.) Morbus arcuatus, or 
urtjiiatus. Aurigo Morbivs regius. Mor- 
bus leseoli. The jaundice. A genus of dis- 
ease in the class cachexia, and order im. 
petigiues, of Cullen ; characterized bv yel. 
lowness of the skm and eyes ; faeces white. 
and urine of a high colour. There ate six 
species : — 
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1. Icterus calculosus, acute pain in the 
epigastric region, increasing after eating ; 
gall-stones pass by tools. 

2. Icterus spasmodicus, without pain, af- 
ter spasmodic diseases and passions of the 
mind. 

3. Icterus mucosus, without either pain, 
gallstones, or spasm, and relieved by the 
discbarge of tough pblegm by stool. 

4. Icterus hepaticus, from an induration 
in the liver. 

6. Icterus gravidarum, from pregnancy 
and disappearing after delivery, 

6. Icterus infantum, of infants. 

It takes place most usually in conse- 
quence of an interrupted excretion of bile, 
from an obstruction in the ductus commu- 
nis choledochus, which occasions its absorp- 
tion into the blood-vessels. In some cases 
it may, however, be owing to a redundant 
secretion of the bile. 

The causes producing the first of these 
are, the pressure of biliary calculi 'in the 
gall-bladder and its ducts ; spasmodic con- 
striction of the ducts themselves ; and, last- 
ly, the pressure made by tumours situated 
in adjacent parts ; hence jaundice is often 
an attendant symptom on a scirrhosity of 
the liver, pancreas, &c. and frequently like- 
wise on pregnancy. 

Chronic bilious affections are frequently 
brought on by drinking freely, but more 
particularly by spirituous liquors ; hence 
they are often to be observed in the de- 
bauchee and the drinker of drams. They 
are likewise frequently met with in those 
who lead a sedentary life, and who indulge 
much in anxious thoughts. 

A slight degree of jaundice often pro- 
ceeds from the redundant secretion of the 
bile, and a bilious habit is therefore consti- 
tutional to some people, but more parti- 
cularly to those who reside long in a warm 
climate. 

By attending to the various circum- 
stances and symptoms which present them- 
selves, we shall in general be able to as- 
certain, with much certainty the real na- 
ture of the cause which has given rise to 
disease. 

We may be assured, by the long con- 
tinuance of the complaint, and by feeling 
the liver and other parts externally, whe- 
ther or not it arises from any tumour in 
this viscus, or the pancreas, mesentery, or 
omentum. 

Where passions of the mind induce the 
- disease, without any hardness or enlarge- 
ment of the liver, or adjacent parts, and 
without any appearance of calculi in the 
faeces, or on dissection after death, we are 
naturally induced to conclude that the dis- 
order was owing to a spasmodic affection of 
the biliary ducts. 

Where gall-stones are lodged in the 
ducts, acute lancinating pains will be felt 



in the region of the parts, which will cease 
for a time, and then return again ; great 
irritation at the stomach and frequent vo- 
miting will attend, and the patient will 
experience an aggravation of the pain after 
eating. Such calculi are of various sizes, 
from a pea to that of a walnut ; and, in some 
cases, are voided in a considerable number, 
being, like the gall, of a yellowish, brown- 
ish, or green colour. 

The jaundice comes on with langour, 
inactivity, loathing of food, flatulency, 
acidities in the stomach and bowels, and 
costiveness. As it advances in its pro- 
gress, the skin and eyes become tinged of 
of a deep yellow ; there is a bitter taste in 
the mouth, with frequent nausea and vo- 
miting ; the urine is very high coloured ; 
the stools are of a grey or clayey appear- 
ance, and a dull obtuse pain is felt in the 
right hypochondrium, which is much ag- 
gravated by pressure with the fingers; 

Where the pain is very acute, the pulse 
is apt to become hard and full, and other 
febrile symptoms to attend. 

The disease, when of long continuance, 
and proceeding from a chronic affection of 
the liver, or other neighbouring viscera, is 
often attended with anasarcous swellings, 
and sometimes with ascites. 

Where jaundice is recent, and is occa- 
sioned by concretions obstructing the bi- 
liary ducts, it is probable that, by using 
proper means, we may be able to effect a 
cure ; but where it is brought on by tu- 
mours of the neighbouring parts, or has 
arisen in consequence of other diseases, 
attended with symptoms of obstructed 
viscera, our endeavours will most likely 
not be crowned with success. Arising 
during a state of pregnancy, it is of little 
consequence, as it will cease on parturi- 
tion. 

On opening the bodies of those who die 
of jaundice, the yellow tinge appears to 
pervade even the most interior part of the 
body ; it is diffused throughout the whole 
of the cellular membrane, in the cartilages 
and bones, and even the substancee of the 
brain is coloured with it. A diseased state 
of the liver, gall-bladder, or adjacent vis- 
cera, is usually to be met with. 

The Icterus infantum, or yellow gum, is 
a species of jaundice, which, for the most 
part, affects all children at, or soon after, 
their birth, and which usually continues for 
some days. 

It has generally been supposed to arise 
from the meconium impacted in the in- 
testines, preventing the flow of bile into 
them. 

The effects produced by it are, languor, 
indolence, a yellow tinge of the skin, and 
a tendency to sleep, which is sometipne* 
fatal, where the child is prevented from 
sucking. 
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Icterus albcs. The white jaundice, 
The chlorosis, or green-sickness, is some- 
times thus called. 

I' i is A stroke, or blow. Hence ictus 
noli.? means a stroke of the sun, or that 
affection which takes place from too great 
an influence of the sun's heat. It signifies 
also the pulsation of an artery, and the 
sting of a bee, or other insect. 

Iimxs. (From *f», a mountain in Phry- 
gia, their native place.) A name of the 
paeony, and blackberry. 

IinocHAsiA. See Idiosyncrasia. 

IDIOPATHIC. (Idiopathic™ t from 
*<f/oc, peculiar, and 7ra6oc, an affection.) A 
disease which does not depend on any 
other disease, in which respect it is op- 
posed to a symptomatic disease, which is 
dependant on another. 

IDIOSYNCRASY. (Idiosyncrasia ; from 
iif/of, peculiar ct/r, with, and xgacr/c, a tem- 
perament.) A peculiarity of constitution, 
in which a person is affected by certain 
agents, which, if applied to a hundred 
other persons, would produce no effect . 
thus some people cannot see a finger bleed 
without fainting ; and thus violent inflam- 
mation is induced on the skin of some per- 
sons by substances that are perfectly inno- 
cent to others. 

Idiotbopia. (From »<f/or, peculiar, and 
Tjrro, to turn.) The same as Idiosyn- 
crasia. 

I(;\a.tia amara. The systematic name 
of tiie plant which affords St. Ignatius's 
bean. See Faba indica. 

Icnatii faba. See Faba indica. 

Ignatius's bean. See Faba indica. 

Ignis cahdus. A hot fire : so some 
call a gangrene : also a violent inflamma- 
tion, just about to degenerate into a gan- 
grene. 

Ignis frigidus. A cold fire. A spha- 
celus hath been thus called, because the 
parts that are so affected become cold as 
the surrounding air. 

Ignis persicus. A name of the ery- 
sipelas, also of the tumour called a car- 
buncle. 

1(,ms rotjj. Fire for fusion. It is 
when a vessel which contains some matter 
for fusion is surrounded with live, i. e. red 
hot coals. 

feHis sai F.n. A name of erysipelas, and 
of a species of Herpes. 

Ihms svrnvriiM. Heat of horse-dung. 

I(. »is siLVATicis. A name of the Im- 
petigo. 

Ignis volagrius. A name of the Impe- 
tigo. 

Ignis votATicus. See Erysipelas. 

Ik in basis. A somewhat oval, oblong, 
compressed root, brought from China. 
It is extremely rare, and would appear to 
be the root of the orchis tribe 



Ilaphis. A name in Myrepsus for the 
burdock. 

I lech. By this word, Paracelsus seems 
to mean a first piinciple. 

Ileidos. In the Spagyric language it is 
the elementary air. 

Ileon cnuENTUM Hippocrates describes 
it in lib De Intern. Affect. In this dis- 
ease, as well as in the scurvy, the breath 
it fetid, the gums recede from the teeth, 
haemorrhages oj the nose happen, and 
sometimes there are ulcers in the legs, out 
the patient can move about his business 
very well. 

ILEUM. (From uxtu, 10 turn about; 
from its convolusions.) Ileum mtestinum. 
The last portion of the small intestines, 
about fifteen hands' breadth in length, 
which terminates at the valve of the cae- 
cum. See Intestines. 

ILEX. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnsean system. Class, Tetrandria. 
Order, Tetrdgynia. 

Ilex ahuifolium. The systematic name 
of the common holly. See Aqnifelium. 

Ilia. (The plural of He, u\».) The 
flanks, or that part in which is enclosed the 
small intestines. 

ILIAC ARTERIES. Arterix iliacx. 
The arteries so called are formed by the 
bifurcation of the aorta, near the last 
lnmbar vertebra. They are divided into 
internal and external. The interna! iliac, 
also called the hypogastric artery, is distri- 
buted in the foetus into six, and in the 
adult into five branches, which are divided 
about tht- pelvis, viz. the little iliac, the 
gluteal, the ischiatic, the pudical, and' the 
obturatory ; and in the foetus the umbilical. 
The external ilinc proceeds out of the pel- 
vis through I'oupar.t's ligament, to form 
the femoral artery. 

ILIAC PASSION. (E/amc, i\ect, f/Xf/sc, 
is described as a kind of nervous colic, 
whose seat is the ilium.) Passio iliaca. 
Volvulus. Miserere met. Convolvulus. 
Chordapsus. Tormentum. A violent vo*- 
miting, in which the fecal portion of the 
food is voided by the mouth. See Co- 
lic a. 

ILIAC REGION. The side of the hy- 
pogastric region, just above the hips. 

iLIACUS INTERNUS. Iliactts of Wins- 
low. Iliaco trachanten of Dumas. A 
thick, broad, and radiated muscle, which 
is situated in the pelvis, upon the inner 
surface of the ilium. It arises fleshy from 
the inner lip of the ilium, from most ot 
the hollow part, and likewise from the edge 
of that bone, between its anterior superior 
spinous process and the acetabulum. It 
pins with the psoas ihagnus, where it be- 
gins to become tendinous, and passing 
under the ligamenium Fallopli, is in- 
serted in common with that muscle. The 
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tendon of this muscle has been seen distinct 
from that of the psoas, and, in some sub- 
jects, it ha-, been found divided into two 
portions. The iliacns interims serves to 
assist the psoas magnus in bending the 
thigh, and in bringing it directly for- 
wards. 

Iliadum. Hindus. It is the first mat- 
ter of all things, consisting of mercury, 
salt, and sulphur. These are Paracelsus's 
three principles. His iliudus is also a mine- 
ral spirit, which is contained in every ele- 
ment, and is the supposed cause of diseases. 

Ili aster. Paracelsus says it is the oc- 
cult virtue of nature, whence all things 
have their increase. 

Ilingos. {luyyo; •■ from wy% t a vortex.) 
A giddiness, in which all things appear to 
turn round, and the eyes gi-ow dim. 

Iliscus. Avicennna says it is madness 
caused by love. 

ILIUM OS. (From ilia, the small in- 
testines : so named because it supports the 
ilia.) The haunch-bone The superior 
porii <n of the os innominatum, which, in 
the foetus, is a distinct bone. See Innomi- 
natum os. 

Iliecebra. (From ithice, to turn ; be- 
cause its leaves resemble worms.) Ver- 
micularis. Piper murale Sedum minus. 
Wall pepper. Stone-crop The plant 
thus called is the Sedum acre of Linnaeus ; 
in its recent state it is extremely acrid, like 
the hydropiper ; hence, if taken in large 
doses, it acts powerfully on the primae viae, 
proving both emetic and cathartic ; applied 
to the skin as a cataplasm, it frequently 
produces vesications and erosions. Boer- 
have therefore imagines that its internal 
employment must be unsafe ; but experi- 
ence has discovered, that a decoc'ion of 
this plant is not only safe, but of great 
efficacy in scorbu*ic complaints. For 
which purpose, a handful of the herb is 
directed, by Below, o be bulled in eight 
pints of beer, till they are reduced to four, 
of which three or four ounces are to be 
taken eveiy, or every other, morning. 
Milk has been found to answer this pur- 
pose better than beer. Not only ulcers 
simply sorbutic, but those of a scrophu- 
lous, or even cancerous tendency have 
been cured by the use of this plant ; of 
which Marquet relates several instances. 
He likewise found it useful as an external 
application in destroying fungous flesh, 
and in promoting a discharge in gangrenes 
and carbuncles. Another effect, for which 
this plant is esteemed, is that -of stopping 
intermittent fevers. 

ILLICIUM. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. 

Illicium anisatum. The systematic 
name of the plant, die seeds of which are 
called the star aniseed. See Anisum stella- 
uj.ni' 



Illosts. (From «aaoc, the eye.) A dis- 
tortion of the eyes. 

Illutamentum. An ancient form of 
an external medicine, like the Ceroma, 
with which the limbs of wrestlers, and 
others delighting in like exercises, were 
rubbed, especially after bathing ; an ac- 
count of which may be met with in Bac- 
cius de Thermis. 

Illutatio. (From in, upon, and lutum, 
mud) Illutation. A besmearing any 
part of the body with mud, and renewing 
it as it grows dry, with a view of b< ating, 
drying and discussing. It was chiefly done 
with the mud found at the bottom of mi- 
neral springs. 

Illts. (From <x*oc, the eye.) A person 
who squints, or with distorted eyes 

Ilts. (From ikvc. mud.) The feces 
of wine. Also an epithet for sediment in 
stools which resem,ble faeces of wine; 
also the sediment in urine, when it resem- 
bles the same. , 

Imbecillitas oculorum. Celsus speaks 
of the Nyctalopia by this name. 

Imbibitio. (From imbibo, to receive in- 
to.) In chymistry it is a kind of cohoba- 
tion, when the liquor ascends and descends 
upon a solid substance, till it is fix e 
therewith. 

Immehsus. A term given by Bartho- 
line, and some other anatomists, to the 
Subscapnlaris muscle, because it was hid- 
den, or, as it were. sunk. 

Impatiens. (From in, not, and patior, 
to suffer ; because its leaves recede from 
the hand with a crackling noise, as impa- 
tient of the touch.) A species of persica- 
ria. 

1MPERATORIA. (From impero, to 
overcome ; so named because, its leaves 
ex 1 end and overwhelm the lesser herbs 
which grow near it. ) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Pentandna. Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the Im- 
perii ton a ostruthium of Linnaeus. JWugis- 
trantia. Master-wort. The roots of this 
plant are imported from the Alps and Py- 
renees, notwithstanding it is indigenous to 
this island : they have a fragrant smell, 
and a bitterish pungent taste. The plant, 
as its name imports, was formerly thought 
to be of singular efficacy ; and its great 
success, it is said, caused it to be distin- 
guished by the name of divinum remedium. 
At present it is considered merely as an 
aromatic, and consequently is superseded 
by many of that class which possess supe- 
rior qualities. 

Imperatoria ostruthium. The sys- 
temaiic name of the master-wort. See 
Imperatoria 

IMPETIGINES. (The plural of impe- 
tigo; from impeto, to infest.) An order in 
the class cachexias of Culien, the genera of 
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which are characterized by cachexia, de- 
forming the external parts of the body with 
tumours, eruptions, &c. 

IMPETIGO. This affection, as de- 
scribed by authors, is a disease in which 
several red, hard, dry, prurient spots arise 
in the face and neck, and sometimes all 
over the body, and disappear by furfura- 
CeoilS OP t nder scales. 

Imi'iv iu.iiha. (From in, not, and frius, 
good ; because it grows only on barren 
ground.) A name given to cudweed. 

iNiM.uATiiii. Celsus, Scribonius, and 
some others, call those parts of physic so, 
which have a Necessary dependence on one 
another: but the term has been more signifi- 
cantly applied, by Bellini, 10 sncli fevers, 
where two at a time afflict a person, either 
of the same kind, as a double tertian ; or 
of different kinds, as an intermittent ter- 
tian, and a quotidian, called a Semitertian. 
Imi'liivihim. (From impluo, *o shower 
upon.) The shower-bath. An embro- 
cation. 

IMPREGNATION. See Conception and 
Generation. 

INANITIO. (From inanio, to empty.) 
Inanition. Applied to the body, it means 
evacuation ; applied to the mind, it means 
a detect of its powers. 

Incantation. fncuntatio. Incuntamen- 
twn. A way of curi g diseases by charms, 
defended by Paracelsus, Helmont, and some 
other chymical enthusiasts. 

Imi.mmim. (From incendo, to burn.) 
A burning fever, or sometimes any burning 
heat. 

Incensio. The same as Incendium. 
Also a hot inflammatory tumour- 

ls( i.hmcu li'm. (From incerno, to sift.) 
A strainer, or sivve. In anatomy, it is a 
name for the pelvis of the kidney, from its 
office as a strainer. 

Incioe. (From incido, to cut.) Medi- 
cines were formerly so called which con- 
sist of pointed and sharp particles, as acids, 
and most salts, which are said to incide or 
cut the phlegm, when they break it so as 
to occasion its discharge. 

Incidf.ntia. (From incido, to cut.) Al- 
ierantia. Medicines supposed to cut viscid 
humours. 

1 m ra khatio. (From incinero, to reduce 
to ash vs.) Incineration. The reducing of 
any thing to ashes by fire. 

Isiisivrs inferior. See Levator labii 
inferioris. 

brcismm latbiuxis. See Levator labii 
superioris alaque nasi. 

Incisitxts mil OS. See Depressor labii 
superioris alrqve nasi. 

is'isouitM. (From incido, to cut.) A 
table whereon a patient is laid for an ope- 
ration. 

hi' iim ii>iMMi\. A name of the 

foramen, which lies behind the dentes in- 
cisores of the upper jaw. 



INCISORS. (Dentes incisores ; from 
incido, to cut, from their use in cutting the 
food.) The four front teeth of both jaws 
are so called, because they cut the food. 
See Teeth. 

Incontinentia. (From in and contineo, 
to contaii. ) Inability to retain the natural 
evacuaii ns. 

Incrassantia. (From incrasso, to 
make thick.) Medicines thickening the • 
fluids. 

INCUBUS. (From incubo, to lie upon ; 
because the patient fancies that something 
lies upon bis chest.) See JVig fit -mare, and 
Oneirodynia 

INCUS. (A smith's anvil, from incudo, 
to smite upon ; so named from its likeness 
in shape to an anvil.) The largest and 
strongest of the bones of the ear in the 
tympanum. It is divided into a body and 
two crura. Its body is situated anteriorly, 
is rather broad and thick, and has two emi- 
nences and two depressions, both covered 
with cartilage, and intended for the recep- 
t on of the head of the malleus. Its shorter 
crus extends no farther than the cells of 
the mastoid apophysis. Its longer crus, 
togetliei with the manubrium of the malle- 
us, to which it is connected by a ligament, 
is of tbe same extent as the shorter, but its 
extremity is curved inwards, to receive the 
os orbiculare, by the intervention of which 
it s united with the stapes. 

INDEX (From indico, to point out ; 
because it is generally used for such pur- 
poses.) The fore-finger. 

Indian arrow-root. See Maranta. 

Indian cress. See Nasturtium indicum. 

Indian date plum. The fruit of the 
Diospyrus lotus of Linnaeus. When ripe 
it lias an agreeable taste, and is very nutri- 
tious. 

Indian leaf. See Cassia lignea. 

Indian pink. See Spigelia. 

INDIAN RUBBER. The ^substance 
known by the names Indian rubber, Elas- 
tic gum, Cayenne resin, Cautchuc, and by 
the French Caoutchouc, is prepared from 
the juice of the Siphonia elastiea ,—foHU 
ternatis elleptisis integerrimis subtus canig 
lodge peliolatis. Suppl. plant. The man^fc 
ner ol obtaining this juice is by making in- 
cisions through the bark of the lower part 
of the trunk of the tree, from which the 
fluid resin issues in great abundance, ap- 
pearing of a milky whiteness .as it flows 
into the vessel placed to receive it, and 
into which it is conducted by means of a 
tube or leaf fixed in the incision, and sup- 
ported with clay . On exposure to the air, 
this milky juice gradually inspissates into a 
soft, reddish, elastic resin. It is formed 
by the Indians in South America into va- 
rious figures, but is commonly brought to 
Europe in that of spe.r-shaped hvttles, 
which are said to be formed by spreading 
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the juice of the Siphonia over a proper 
mould of clay ; as soon as one layer is dry, 
another is added, until the bottle be of 
the thickness desired. It is then exposed to 
a thick dense smoke, or to a fire, until it 
becomes so dry as not to stick to the fin- 
gers, when, by means of certain instru- 
ments of iron, or wood, it is ornamented 
on the outside w th various figures. This 



A shirt. Also the name of the amnios, 
from its covering the fcrtus like a shirt. 

Inesis. (From ivdas, to evacuate.) Inc- 
thus. An evacuation of the humours. 

INFECTION. See Contagion. 

Infernal. A name given to a caustic, 
lapis infernalis, from its' strong burning pro- 
perty. 

Infibclatio. (From infibulo, to button 



being done, it remains only to pick out the together.) An impediment to the retraction 

mould, which is easily effected by softening of the prepuce. , 

it with water. Indian rubber maybe sub- INFLAMMABLE. Chymists distinguish 

jected to the acuon of some of the most by this ierm such bodies of the mineral 

powerful menstrua, without suffering the kingdom only as burn with facility, and 

least change, while its pliability and elas- flame in an increased temperature. 

tici'ty are eminently peculiar to itself. Its INFLAMMATION. {Inflammatio ,■ from 



proper menstruum is known to some per- 
sons in England, who keep it a profound 
secre,t, and prepare the gum into beautiful 
catheters, bougies, syringes, pessaries, &c. 

Indian -wheat. See Zea mays. 

Indiana radix. Ipecacuanha. 

Indica camotes. Potatoes. 

IND1CANS Indicant. The proximate 
cause of a disease, or that from which the 
indication is drawn. 

Indicating days, are the same as criti- 
cal days. 

INDICATION (Indicaiio; from in- 
tlico, to shew.) An indication is that which 
demon trates in a disease what ought to 
be done. It is three-fold : preservation, 
which preserves health ; curative, which 
expels a present disease ; and vital, which 
respects the powers and reasons of diet. 



injlammo, to burn.) Phlogosis. Phlegmasia. 
A genus of disease in the class pyrexia^ 
and order phlegmasia;, of Cullen. 

This disease is characterized by heat, 
pain, redness, attended ith more or less 
of tumefaction and fever. Inflammation 
is divided into two species, viz. phlegmo- 
nous and erysipelatous. 

Besides this division, inflammation is ei- 
ther acute or chronic, local or genera), 
simple, or complicated with diseases. 

Phlegmonous inflammation is known by 
its bright red colour, tension, heat, and 
a circumscribed, throbbing, painful tume- 
faction of the part, tending to suppuration. 
Phlegmon is generally used to denote an 
inflammatory tumour, situated in the skin, 
or cellular membrane. When the same 
disease affects the viscera, it is usually 



The scope from which indications are called phlegmonous inflammation. 

taken, or determined, is comprehended in Erysipelatous inflammation is considered 

this distich : as an inflammation of a dull red colour, 

Ars, aetas, regio, camplexio, virtus, vanishing upon pressure, spreading une- 

Mos el symptoma, repletio, tempus et qually, with a burning pain and tumour 

U8us. scarcely perceptible, ending in vesicles, 

INDICATOR. (From indico, to point ; or desquamation This species of inflam- 

so named from its office of extending the mation admits of a division into erythema, 

index, or fore-finger ) Extensor indicis when there is merely an affection of the 

of Cowper. Extensor secundi internodii skin alone, with very little of the whole 

indicis, proprius vulgo indicator of Douglas, system, and erysipelas, when there is gene 

and Cubito-sus phalangettien de I'indix of ral affection of the system. 

Dumas. An extensor muscle of the fore- The fever- attending erysipelatous in- 

finger, situated chiefly on the lower and flammation is generally synochus, or ty- 

posterior part of the fore-arm. It arises, phus, excepting when it affects very vigo- 

-hy an acute fleshy beginning, from the rous habits, and then it may be synocha. 

^-middle of the posterior part of the ulna ; The fever attending phlegmonous inflam- 

its tendon passes under the same ligament mation is almost always synocha. Persons 

with the extensor digitorum communis, in the prime of life, and in full vigour, with 

with part of which it is inserted into the a plethoric habit of body, are most liable 



posterior part of the fore-finger. 

Indicum lignum. Logwood. 

Indicus. Sweet and bitter costus. 

Indicus morbus. The venereal dis- 
ease. 

INDIGENOUS. (Indigenus ; from 

indu, within, and gigno, to beget.) Ap 



to the attacks of phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion ; whereas those advanced in years, 
and those of a weak habit of body, irrita- 
ble, and lean, are most apt to be attacked 
with erysipelatous inflammation. 

Phlegmonous inflammation terminates 
in resolution, suppuration, gangrene, and 



plied to diseases which are local, or pe- scirrhus, or induration. 

culiar to any coun'rv. Resolution is known to be about to take 

Indurantia. (From induro, to harden.) place when the symptoms gradually abates 

Medicines which harden. suppuration, when the inflammation does 

Indcsium. (From induo, to put on.) not readily yield to proper remedies; the 
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throbbing increases, the tumour points and mation sometimes occurs when no percep- 
ts external, and rigors come on. Gan- tible cause can be assigned for its produc- 
grene is about to take place when the pain tion. Scrofula and syphillia may be consi- 
abates, the pulse sinks, and cold perspi- dercd as exciting causes of inflammation, 
rations come on. Scirrhus, or indu.ation, With regard to (he proximate cause, it 
is known by the inflammation continuing has been the subject of much dispute, 
a longer time than usual ; the tumefaction Galen considered phlegmon to be produced 
couiinues, and a considerable hardness by a superabundance of the humor san- 
remains. This kind of tumour gives little guineus. Boerhaave referred the proximate 
or no pain, and, when it lakes place, it is cause to an obstruction in the small vessels, 
usually the sequel of inflammation, affect- occasioned by a viscosity or lenton of the 
ing glandular parts. It >■ meumes, how- blood. Cullen and others attributed it 
ever, is accompanied with lancinating pains, rather to an affection of the vessels than a 



ulcerates, and becomes cancerous 

Erythematous inflammation terminates 
in resolution, suppuration, or gangrene 



change of the fluids. 

The proximate cause, at the present 
period, is generally considered to be a mor- 



The symptoms of inflammation are account- bid dilatation, and increased action of such 
ed for in the following way. arteries as lead and are distributed to the 

The redness arises from the dilatation of inflamed part. 



Inflammation of the brain. See Phrenitis. 
Inflammation of the bladder. See Cys- 
titis 

Inflammation of the eyes. See Ophthalmia. 
Inflammation of the intestines. See En- 



JYe. 



the small vessels, which become sufficient- 
ly large to admit the red globules in large 
quantities ; it appears also to occur, in 
some case*, from the generation of new 
vessels The swelling is caused by the 
dilatation of the vessels, the phlethonc teritis. 

state of the arteries and veins, the exuda- Inflammation of the kidneys. See 
• tion of coagulable Ijmph into the intestices phritis. 

of the cellular membrane, and the inter- Inflammation of the liver. See Hepatitis. 
ruplion of absorption. Inflammation of the lungs. See Perip- 

\n regard to the augmentation of heat, neumonia. 
as the thermometer denotes, very little Inflammation of the peritoneum. See 



increase of temperature ; it appears to be 
accounted for from the increased sensibi- 
lity of the nerves, which convey false im- 
pressions to the sensorium The pain is 
occasioned by a deviation from the natural 
state of the parts, and the unusual con- 
dition into which the nerves are thrown. 
The throbbing depends on the increased 
action of the arteries. 

Blood taken from a person labouring un- 



Peritonitis. 

Inflammation of the pleura- See Pleuritis. 

Inflammation of the stomach. See Gas- 
tritis. 

Inflammation of the testicle. See hernia 
humoralis 

Inflammation of the uterus. See Hyste- 
rids. 

Invlatio. (From inflo, to puff up.) 
A windy tumour, or swelling. See Em- 



der active inflammation, exhibits a yel- physema. 

lowish white crust on the surface ; this is Inflativa. (From inflo, to puff' up 

denominated the bufiy coriaceous, or in- with wind.) Medicines, or food, which 

flammatory coat. This consists of a layer cause flatulence. 

of coagulable lymph, almost destitute of INFLUENZA. (The Italian word for 

red globules. Blood, in this state, is often influence. The disease i- so named be. 

termed sizy. The colouring- part of the cause it was supposed to be produced by 

blood is its heaviest constituent : and, as a peculiar influence of the stars.) See 

the blood of a person labouring under in- Catarrhus d contagione. 

flanimation is longer coagulating than INFRASCAPULARIS. (From infra, 

healthy blood, it is supposed that the red beneath, and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) 

globules have an opportunity to descend A muscle named from its position beneath 

to a considerable depth from the surface the scapula. 

before they become entangled. The bufiy INFRASPINATUS. (From infra, be- 

coat of blood is generally the best crite- nea h, and spina, the spine ) 

rion of inflammation ; there area few an- INFUND1BULUM (From infundo, to 



om:ilous constitutions in which this state of 
blood is always found, Hut these are rare. 

The occasional and exciting causes of 
imflamtnation are very numerous; they, 



pour in.) 1. A canal that proceeds from 
the vulva of tne brain to the pituitan gland 
in the sella turcica. 

2. The beginnings of the excretory duct 



\,r, may generally he classed under of the kidney, or cavities into which the 

nil violence, produced either by me- mine is first received, are called infundi- 

chaiucal or chemical irritation, changes of bula. 

temperature and Stimulating foods. Fever^ INFUSION. (Infusum; from mfitnde. 

often seems to be a remote cause . t lie in- to pour in.) Infisio. A pr cess that con- 

flammatFbn thus produced is generallj con- sisis in pouring witter of am, required de- 

sidcrcd as critical. Spontaneous inflam- gree of temperature on such substances as 
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have a loose texture, as thin bark, wood 
in ahavings, or small pieces, leaves, flowers, 
&c. and suffering it to stand a certain time. 
The liquor obtained by the above process 
is called an infusion. The following are 
among the most approved infusions. 

Infusum anthemidis. Infusion of chamo- 
mile. " lake of Chamomile flowers, halt 
an ounce; boiling water, a pint" Macerate 
for ten minuies, in a covered vessel, and 
strain. For its virtues see Cham<emelum. 

Infusum armoracia comfositum. Com- 
pound infusion of horse-udish. ,! Take of 
fresh horse-radtsh-root, sliced, mustard- 
seeds bruised, of eacli one ounce; boiling 
water, a pint." Macerate for two horns, 
in a covered vessel, and strain ; then add 
compound spirit of hor-.e-radish, a fluid 
ounce. See Jiaphanus rusticanus. 

Infusum aurantii compositum. Com- 
pound infusion of orange-peel. •' Take of 
orange peel, dried, two drachms ; lemon- 
peel, fresh, a drachm ; cloves, bruised, half 
a drachm-, boiling water, half a pint." 
Macerate for a quarter of an hour, in a 
covered vessel, and strain. See Auran- 
tium. 

Infusum calcmbd. Infusion of calumba. 
° Take of calumba-root, sliced, a drachm ; 
boiling water, half a pint." Macerate for 
two hours, in a covered vessel, and strain. 
See Columba. 

Infusum caRyophylxorum. Infusion 
of cloves. " Take of cloves, bruised, a 
drachm and a half; boiling water, half a 
pint." Macerate for two hours, in a cover- 
ed vessel, and strain. See Caryophyllum- 

Infusum cascarill;E. Infusion of cas- 
carilla. " Take of cascarilla-bark, bruised, 
half an ounce ; boiling water, half a pint." 
Macerate for two hours, in a covered vessel, 
and strain. See Cascarilla. 

Infusum catechu. Infusion of catechu. 
" Take of extract of catechu, two drachms 
and a half; cinnamon bark, bruised, half a 
drachm ; boiling water, hair a pint." Ma- 
cerate for an hour, in a covered vessel, and 
strain. See Catechu. 

Infusum cinchona Infusion of cinchona. 
" Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark, half 
an ounce ; boiling water, half a pint." 
Macerate for two hours, in a covered vessel, 
and strain. See Cinchona. 

Infusum cuspari^. Infusion of cus- 
paria. " Take of cusparia bark, bruised, 
two drachms ; boiling water, half a pint." 
Macerate for two hour's, in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain. See Augustura. 

Lntusum digitalis. Infusion of fox- 
glove. " Take of purple tbx-glove leaves, 
dried and powdered, a drachm ; boiling 
water, half a drachm." Macerate for two 
hours, in a covered vessel, and strain ; ihen 
add spirit of cinnamon, half a fluid ounce. 
See Digitalis. 

Infusum gentianje compositum. Com- 
pound infusion of gentian. " Take of 



gentian-root, sliced, orange-peel, dried, 
of each a drachm ; If mon-peel, fresh, two 
drachms ; boiling water, twelve ounce-.." 
Macerate for an h • r, in a covered vessel, 
and si rain. See Gentiana. 

Infusum lush. Infusion of linseed, 
" Take of linseed, an ounce ; liquorice-root, 
sliced, half an ounce ; boding water, two 
pints." Macerate for two hours, near the 
fire, in a covert- d vessel, and strain. See 
Linum. 

Infusum q.uassije. Infusion of quassia. 
" Take of quassia wood, a scruple ; boiling 
water, half a pint." Mxdrate for two 
hours, and strain. See Quassia. 

Infusum rhjei. Infusion of rhubarb. 
" T ke of rhubarb root, sliced, a drachm ; 
boiling water, half a pint" Macerate for 
two hour>, and strain. See Rhab irbarum. 

Infusum ros;b. " Take ot the petals 
of red rose, dried, half an ounce ; boiling 
wa'er, two pints and a half; dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, thr> e fluid drachms ; double-re- 
fined sugar, an ounce and a half." Pour 
the water upon the petals of the rose in a 
covered glass vessel ; then add the acid, 
and macerate for half an hour. Lastly, 
strain the infusion and add the sugar to it. 
See Rosa. 

Infusum senn^. Infusion of senna. 
41 Take of senna-leaves, an ounce and half; 
ginger-root, sliced, a drachm ; boiling wa. 
ter, a pint." Macerate for an hour, in a 
covered vessel, and strain the liquor. See 
Senna. 

Infusum simaroub;e. Infusion of sima- 
rouba. " Take of simarouba-bark, bruised, 
half a drachm ; boiling water, half a pint." 
Macerate for two hours, in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain. See Simarouba. 

Infusum tabaci. Infusion of tobacco. 
" Take of tobacco- leaves, a drachm ; boiling 
water, a pint " Macerate for an hour, in a 
covered vessel, and strain. See JVicotiana. 

Ingluvies. The cla<v, crop, or gorge of 
a bird. Also gluttony. 

Ingravidation. (From ingravidor, to be 
great with child.) The same as impregna- 
tion, or going with child. 

INGUEN. The groin. The lower and 
lateral part of the abdomen, above the 
thigh 

Inguinal ligament. See Poupart's liga- 
ment. 

Inguinal hernia. See Hernia. 

Inhumation. (From inhume, to put into 
the ground.) The burying a patient in 
warm or medicated earth. Some chymists 
have fancied thus to call that kind of diges- 
tion, which is performed by burying the 
materials in dung, or in the earth. 

Inion. (From /?, a nerve ; as being the 

place where nerves originate.) The occiput. 

Blancard says it is the beginning of the 

I spinal marrow : others say it is the back 

part of he neck. ' 

IsiACVhATio. (From injaevbr, to 
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shoot into.) So Helmont calls a disorder 
which consists of a violent spasmodic p..in 
in the Btomacb, and an immobility of the 
body. 

INJECTION. (From injicio, to cast 
into.) A medicated bquor, to throw into a 
natural or preternatural cavity of the body 
by means of a syringe. 

INNOM1NATA AHTERIA. The first 
branch given off by the arch of the aorta. 
It soon divides into the right carotid and 
right subclavian arteries. 

IXNOMIN VI TM OS. (Innominatua i 
from in, priv. and nomen, a name; so called 
because the three bones of which it origi- 
nally was formed grew together, and form- 
ed one complete bone, which was then left 
nameless.) A large irregular bone, situated 
at the side of the pelvis. It is divided into 
three portions, viz. the iliac, ischiatic, and 
pubic, which are usually described as throe 
distinct bones. 

The os ilium, or haunch bone, is of a 
very irregular shape. The lower part of 
it is thick and narrow ; its superior portion 
is broad and thin, terminating in a ridge, 
called the spine of the ilium, and more 
commonly known by the name of the 
haunch. This spine rises up like an arch, 
being turned somewhat outward, and from 
this appearance, the upper part of the pel- 
vis, when viewed together, has not been 
improperly compared to the wings of 
a phaeton. This spine, in the recent sub- 
ject, appears as if tipped with cartilage; 
but this appearance is nothing more than 
the tendinous fibres of the muscles that are 
inserted into it. Externally, this bone is 
unequally prominent, and hollowed for the 
attachment of muscles; and internally, at 
its broadest fore-part, it is smooth and con- 
cave. At its lower part, there is a consi- 
derable ridge on its inner surface. This 
ridge, which extends from the os sacrum, 
and corresponds with a similar prominence, 
both on that bone and the ischium, forms, 
with the inner part of the ossa pubis, 
what is called the brim of the pelvis. The 
whole of the internal surface, behind this 
ridge, is very unequal. The os ilium has 
likewise a smaller surface posteriory, by 
which it is articulated to the sides of the 
os sacrum. This surface has, by some, 
been compared to the human ear, and by 
others, to the head of a bird ; but neither 
of these comparisons seem to convey any 
just idea of its form or appearance. Its 
upper part is rough and porous ; lower 
down it is more solid. It is firmly united 
to the os sacrum by a cartilaginous sub- 
stance, and likewise by very strong liga- 
ment! us fibres, which are extended to that 
bone from the whole circumference of this 
irregular surface. The spine of this bone, 
which is originally an epiphysis, has two 
considerable tuberosities, one anteriorly, 
and the other posteriorly, which is the 



largest of the two. The ends of this spine 
too, tr m the:r projecting more than the 
parts of the bone below them, are called 
spinal processes. Before the anterior spi- 
nal process the spine is hollowed, where 
part of the Sartorius muscle is placed ; and 
below the posterior spinal process there 
is a very large niche in the bone, which, 
ill the recent subject, has a strong ligament 
stretched over its lower part, from the os 
sacrum to the sharp-pointed process of the 
ischium ; so that a great hole is formed, 
through which pass the great sciatic nerve 
and the posterior crural vessels under the 
pyriform muscle, part of which is likewise 
lodged in this hole. The lowest, thickest, 
and narrowest part of the ilium, in conjunc- 
tion with the other two portions of each os 
innominatum, helps to form the acetabulum 
for the os femoris. 

The os ischium, or hip bone, which is the 
lowest part of the three portions of each os 
innominatum, is of a very irregular figure, 
and usually divided into its body, tuberosi- 
ty, and ramus. The body, externally, 
forms the inferior portion of the acetabu- 
lum, and sends a sharp-pomted process 
backwards, called the spine of the ischium. 
This is the process to which the ligament is 
attached, which was just now described as 
forming a great foramen for the passage of 
the sciatic nerve. The tuberosity is large 
and irregular, and is placed at the inferior 
part of the bone, giving origin to several 
muscles. In the recent subject it seems 
covered with a cartilaginous crust j but 
this appearance, as in the spine of the 
ilium, is nothing more than the tendinous 
fibres of the muscles that are inserted into 
it. This tuberosity, which is the lowest 
portion of the trunk, supports us when we 
sit. Between the spine and the tuberosity 
is observed a sinuosity, covered with a 
cartilaginous crust, which serves as a pul- 
ley, on which the obturator muscle plays. 
From the tuberosity, the bone, becoming 
narrower and thinner, forms the ramus, or 
branch, winch, passing forwards and up- 
wards, makes, with the ramus of the os 
pubis, a large hole of an oval shape, 
the foramen magnum iscliii, which affords, 
through its whole circumference, attach- 
ment to muscles. This foramen is more 
particularly noticed in describing the os 
pubis. 

The os pubis, or share-bone, which is 
the smallest of the three portions of the os 
innominatum, is placed at the upper and 
fore part of the pelvis, where the two ossa 
pubis meet, and are united to each other 
bv means of a very strong cartilage, which 
constitutes what is called the symphysis 
pubis. Each os pubis may be divided into 
its body, angle, and ramus. The body, 
which is the outer part, >s joined to the os 
ilium. The angle comes forward to form 
the symphysis, and the ramus is a thin 
G * 
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apophysis, which, uniting with the ramus 
of the ischium, forms the foramen magnum 
ischii, or thyroi ileum, as it lias been some- 
times called, from its resemblance to a 
door, or shield. This foramen is some- 
what wider above Ihan below, and its 
greatest diameter is, from above down- 
wards, and obliquely from within outwards. 
In the recent subject it is almost com- 
pletely closed by a strong fibrous mem- 
brane, called the obdurator ligament. Up- 
wards and outwards, where we observe a 
niche in the bone, the fibres of this liga- 
ment are separated, to allow a passage to 
the posterior crural nerve, an artery, and 
vein. The great uses of this foramen seem 
to be to lighten the bones of the pelvis, and 
to afford a convenient lodgment to the 
obturator muscles. The three bones now 
described as constituting the os innomina- 
tum on each side, all concur to form the 
great acetabulum, or cotyloid cavity, which 
receives the head of the thigh-bone ; the os 
ilium and os ischium making each about 
two-fifths, and the os pubis one-fifth of 
the cavity. This acetabulum, which is of 
considerable depth, is of a spherical shape. 
Its brims are high, and, in the recent sub- 
ject, is tipped with cartilage. These brims, 
however, are higher above and externally 
than they are internally and below, where 
we observe a niche in the bone (which is 
the ischium), across which is stretched a 
ligament, forming a hole for the trans- 
mission of blood-vessels and nerves to the 
cavity of the joint. The cartilage, which 
lines the acetabulum, is thickest at its cir- 
cumference, and thinner within, where a 
little hole is to be observed, in which are 
placed the apparatus that serves to lubri- 
cate the joint, and facilitate its motions. 
We are likewise able to discover the im- 
pression made by the internal ligament 
of the os femoris, which, by being attached 
both to this cavity and to the head of the 
os femoris, helps to secure the latter in the 
acetabulum. The bones of the pelvis 
serve to support the spine and upper parts 
of the body, to lodge the intestines, urina- 
ry bladder, and other viscera; and like- 
wise to unite the trunk to the lower extre- 
mities. But besides these uses, they are 
destined, in the female subject, for other 
important purposes ; and the accoucheur 
finds, in the study of these bones, the 
foundation of all midwifery knowledge. 
Several eminent writers are of opinion 
that in difficult parturition, all the bones 
of the pelvis undergo a certain degree of 
separation. It has been observed like- 
wise^ that the cartilage uniting the ossa 
pubis is thicker, and of a more spongy 
texture, in women than in men, and there- 
fore more likely to swell and enlarge during 
pregnancy. That many instances of a par- 
tial separation of these bones, during la- 
bour, have happened, there can be no 



doubt; such a separation, however, ought 
by no means to be considered as an uni- 
form and salutary work of nature, as some 
writers seem to think, but as the effect of 
disease. Hut there is another circum- 
stance, in regard to this part of Osteology, 
which is well worthy of attention ; and this 
is, the different capacities of the pelvis in 
the male and female subject. It has al- 
ready been observed, that the os sacrum 
is snorter and broader in women than in 
men ; the ossa ilia are also found more ex- 
panded; whence it happens, that in wo- 
men the centre of gravity does not fall so 
directly on the upper part of the thigh as 
in men, and this seems to be the reason 
why, in general, they step with less firm- 
ness, and move their hips forwards in 
walking. From these circumstances also, 
the brim of the female pelvis is nearly of 
an oval shape, being considerably wider 
from side to side, than from the symphysis 
pubis to the os sacrum ; whereas, in man 
it is rounder, and every where of less dia- 
meter The inferior opening of the pelvis 
is likewise proportionably larger in the 
female subject, the ossa ischia being more 
separated from each other, and the fora- 
men ischii larger, so that, where the os 
ischium and os pubis are united together, 
they form a greater circle ; the os sacrum 
is also more hollowed, though shorter, and 
the os coccygis more loosely connected, 
and therefore capable of a greater degree 
of motion than in men. 

Innominati sEiivi. A name of the fifth 
pair of nerves. 

INOCULATION. The insertion of a 
poison into any part of the body. It is 
mostly practised with that of die small-pox, 
because we have learnt, from experi- 
ence, that by so doing we shall generally 
procure fewer pustules, and a much milder 
disease, than when the small-pox is taken 
in a natural way. Although the advantages 
are evident, jet objections have been 
raised against inoculation, un the notion 
that it exposes the person to some ri^k, 
when he might have passed through life 
without ever taking the disease naturally; 
but it is well known that he will be exposed 
to much greater danger, from the inter- . 
course which he must have with his fellow- 
creatures, by taking the disorder in a na- 
tural way. It has also been adduced, that 
a person is liable to take the small -pox a 
second time, when produced at first by 
ai-iificial means; but such instances are 
very rare, besides not being sufficiently 
authentic. We may ronjecture that, in 
most of those cases, the matter used was 
not variolous, but that of some other erup- 
tive disorder, such as the chicken-pox, which 
has often been mistaken for the small pox. 

To illustrate the benefits arising from 
inoculation, it has been calculated that a 
third of the adults die who take the disease 
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m a natural way, and about one-sevcnth of 
the children ; whereas, of those who are 
inoculated, and are properly treated after- 
wards, the proportion is probably not 
greater than one in five or six hundred. 

Inoculation is generally thought to have 
been introduced into Britain from Turkey, 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montague, about 
the year 1721, whose son had been innocu- 
lated at Constantinople, during her resi- 
dence there, and whose infant daughter 
was the first that underwent the operation 
in this country. It appears to have been 
well known before tins period, both in the 
South of Wales and Highlands of Scotland. 
Mr. Mungo Park, in Ins travels into the 
interior of Africa, found that inoculation 
had been long practised by the negroes 
on the Guinea coast ; and nearly in the 
same manner, and at the same time of life, 
as in Europe. 

It is not clearly ascertained where ino- 
culation really originated. It has been 
ascribed to the Circassians, who employed 
it as a mean to preserve the beauty of their 
women. It appears more prob ible that ac- 
cident first suggested the expedient among 
the different nations, to whom the small- 
pox had long been known, independent of 
any intercourse with each other j and what 
adds to the probability of this conjecture is, 
that in most places where inoculation can 
be traced back, for a considerable length 
of time, it seems to have been practised 
chiefly by old women, before it was adopt- 
ed by regular practitioners. 

Many physicians held inoculation in the 
greatest contempt at first, from its sup- 
posed origin ; others again discredited the 
fact, while others, on the testimony of the 
success in distant countries, believed 
in the advantages it afforded, but still did 
not think themselves warranted to recom- 
mend it to the families they attended , and 
it was not until the experiment of it had 
been made on six criminals (all of whom 
recovered from the disease, and regained 
their liberty,) that it was practised, in the 
year 1726, on the royal family, and after- 
wards adopted as a general thing. 

To insure success from inoculation, the 
following precautions should strictly be at- 
tended to. 

1. Tint the person should be of a good 
habit of body, and free from any disease, 
apparent or latent, in order that he may 
not have the disease and a bad constitution, 
or perhaps another disorder, to struggle 
with at the same time. 

i enjoin a temperate diet and proper 

regimen ; and, wi-ere the body is plethoric, 

or gross, to make use of gentle purges, 

ier with mercurial and antimonial 

medicines. 

:> That the age of the person be as little 
advanced as possible, but not younger, if 

I can be avoided, than four months. 



4. To clnose a cool season of the year, 
and to avoid eX'ernal heat, either by expo- 
sure to the sun, sitting by fires, or in 
warm chambers, or by going too warmly 
clothed, or being too much in bed. 

5. To lake the matter from a young sub- 
ject, who has the small pox in a favourable 
way, and who is otherwise healthy, and 
free from disease; and, when fresh matter 
can be procured, to give it the preference. 

Where matter of a benign kind cannot 
be procured, and the patient is evidently 
in danger of the casual small-pox, we 
should not, however, hesitate a moment to 
inoculate from any kind of matter that can 
be procured, as what has been taken in 
malignant kinds of smallpox has been 
found to produce a very mild disease. 

The mildness or malignity of the d sease 
appears, therefore, to depend little at 
all on the inoculating matter. Variolous 
matter, as well as the vaccine, by being 
kept for a length of time, particularly in a 
warm place, is api, however, to und rgo 
decomposition, by putrefaction; and then 
another kind of contagious material has 
been produced. 

Ill inoculating, the operator is to make 
the slightest puncture or scratch ima- 
ginable in the arm of the person, rubbing 
that part of the lancet which is besmeared 
with matter repeatedly over it, by way of 
insuring the absorption ; and in order to 
prevent its being wiped off, the shirtsleeve 
ought not to be pulled down until the part 
is perfectly dry. 

A singular circumstance attending inocu- 
lation is, that when this fads in producing 
the disease, the inoculated part neverthe- 
less sometimes inflames and suppurates, 
as in cases where the complaint is about to 
follow ; and the matter produced in those 
cases is as fit for inoculation as that taken 
from a person actually labouring under ihe 
disease. The same happens very frequent- 
ly in inoculation tor ttie cow-pox. 

If, on the fourth or fifth day after the 
operation, no redness, or inflammation, is 
apparent on the edge of the wound, we 
ought then to inoculate in the other arm, 
in the same manner as before ; or, for 
greater certainty, we may do it in both. 

Some constitutions are incapable of hav- 
ing the disease in any form. Others do 
not receive the disease at one time, how- 
ever freely exposed to its contagion, even 
though repeatedly inoculated, and yet re- 
ceive it afterwards by merely approaching 
those labouring under it. 

On the coming on of the febrile symp. 
toms, which is generally on the seventh 
day in the inoculated smallpox, the pa- 
tient is not to be suffered to lie abed, but 
should be kept cool, and partake freely of 
antiseptic cooling drinks. 

INOSCULATION. (From in, and 
oscuhtm, a little mouth.) The running of 
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the veins and arteries into one another, or 
the interunion of the extremities of arteries 
and veins. 

INSANIA. (From in, not, and sanus, 
sound.) Insanity, or deranged imagination. 
A genus of disease in the class neuroses, 
and order vesanix, characterized by erro- 
neous judgment, from imaginary percep- 
tions, or recollections, attended with agree- 
able emotions in persons of a sanguine tem- 
perament. See Mania. 

Insessus. (From insideo, to sit upon.) 
A vapour-bath, over which the patient sits. 

Insiii'.'ns. (From insidior, to deceive.) 
A name for diseases which betray no pre- 
vious symptoms, but are ready to break out 
bv surprise. 

"Insifikntia. (From in, and sapicntia, 
wisdom.) A low degree of delirium, with- 
out fever. 

Insolatio. (From in, upon, and sol, 
the sun.) A disease which arises from a 
too great influence of the sun's heat upon 
the head, 

INSPIRATION. (From in, and sflirO, to 
breathe.) The act of drawing the air into 
the lungs. See Respiration- 

INTERCOSTAL ARTERIES. Arte- 
rice intercostales . The arteries which run 
between the ribs. The superior intercos- 
tal artery is a branch of the subclavian. 
The other intercostal arteries are given oft" 
from the aorta. 

INTERCOSTAL MUSCLES. Intercos- 
tales externi et interni. Between the ribs, 
on each side, are eleven double rows of 
muscles. These are the intercostales externi 
and interni. Galen has very properly ob- 
served, that they decussate each other like 
the strokes of the letter X. The intercostales 
externi arise from the lower edge of each 
superior rib, and, running obliquely down- 
wards and forward", are inserted into the 
upper edge of eacli inferior lib, so as to 
occupy the intervals of the ribs, from as far 
back as the spine to their cartilage; but 
from their cartilages to the sternum, there 
is only a thin aponeurosis covering the 
internal intercostales. The intercostales in- 
terni arise and are inserted in the same 
manner as the external. They begin at 
the sternum, and extend as far as the angles 
of the ribs, their fibres running obliquely 
backwards. These fibres are spread over 
a considerable part of the inner surface of 
the ribs, so as to be longer than those of 
the external intercostals. Some of the 
posterior portions of the internal intercos- 
tals pass over one rib, and are inserted into 
the rib below. Verlieyen first described 
these portions as separate muscles, under 
the name of infra costales. Wiuslow has 
adopted the same name. Cowper, and ufter 
hint 1) uglas, c:.Hs them cost arum depres- 
sores proprii. These distinctions, however, 
are altogether superfluous, as they are evi- 
dently nothing more than appendages of 
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the intercostals. The number of these 
portions varies in different subjects. Most 
commonly there is only four, the first of 
which runs from the second rib to the 
fourth, the second from the third rib to the 
fifth, the third from the fourth rib to the 
sixth, and the fourth from the fifth rib to 
the seventh. The internal intercostals of 
the two inferior false ribs are frequently 
so thin, as to be with difficulty separated 
from the external ; and, in some subjects, 
one or both of them seem to be altogether 
wanting. It was the opinion of the an- 
cients, that the external intercostals serve 
to elevate, and the internal to depress the 
ribs. They were probably led to this 
opinion, by observing the different direc- 
tion of their fibres ; but it is now well 
known, that both have the same use, which 
is that of raising the ribs equally during 
inspiration. Fallopius was one of the first 
who ventured to call in question the 
opinion of Galen on this subject, by con- 
tending that both layers of the intercostals 
serve to elevate the ribs. In this opinion 
he was followed by Hieroymus Fabricius, 
our countryman Mayow and Borelli. But, 
towards the close of the last century, 
Bayle, a writer of some eminence, and 
professor at Toulouse, revived the opinon 
of the ancients by the following arguments. 
He observed, that the oblique direction of 
the fibres of the internal intercostals is 
such, that, in each inferior rib, these fibres 
are nearer to the vertebra than they are 
at their superior extremities, or in the rib 
immediately above ; and that, of course.they 
must serve to draw the rib downwards, as 
towards the most fixed point. This plausible 
doctrine was ad pted by several eminent 
writers, and, amongst others, by Nicholls, 
Hoadley, and Slireiber ; but, above all, by 
Hamberger, who went so far as to assert, 
that not only the ribs, but even the sternum, 
are pulled downwards by these muscles, 
and constructed a particular instrument to 
illustrate this doctrine. He pretended, like- 
wise, that the intervals of the ribs are in- 
creased by their elevation, and diminished 
by their depression ; but he allowed that, 
while those parts of the internal intercos- 
tals that are placed between the bony part 
of the ribs pull them downwards, the ante- 
rior portions of the muscle, which are situ- 
ated between the cartilages, concur with 
the external intercostals in raising them up- 
wards. These opinions gave rise to a 
warm and interesting controversy, in which 
Hamberger and Haller were the principal 
disputants. The former argued chiefly 
from theory, and the latter from experi- 
ments on living animals, wLich demonstrate 
the fallacy of Hamberger's arguments, and 
prove, beyond a doubt, that the internal 
intercostals perform the same functions as 
the external. 

INTERCOSTAL NERVE. Mrvus in- 
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(ercottalis. Great intercostal nerve. Sym- 
pathetic nerve. The great intercostal nerve 
arisi s in the cavity of the cranium, from a 
branch of the sixth and one of the fifth pair, 
uniting into one trunk, which passes out of 
the cranium through the carotid canal, and 
descends by the sides of the bodies of the 
vertebrae of the neck, thorax, loins, and os 
sacrum : in its course it receives the small 
accessory branches from all the thirty pair 
of spinal nerves. In the neck, it gives off 
three cervical ganglions, the upper, middle, 
and lower ; from which the cardiac and 
pulmonary nerves arise. In the thorax, it 
gives oil" the splanchnic or anterior inter- 
costal, which perforates the diaphragm, and 
forms the semilunar ganglions, from which 
nerves pass to all the abdominal viscera. 
They also form in the abdomen ten pecu- 
liar plexuses, distinguished by the name of 
the viscus to which they belong, as the 
ca-liac, splenic, hepatic, superior, middle, 
and lower, mesenteric, two renal, and two 
spermatic plexuses. The posterior inter- 
costal nerve gives accessory branches about 
the pelvis and ischiatic nerve, and at length 
terminates. 

INTERCOSTAL VEINS. The intercos- 
tal veins empty their blood into the vena 
azygos, 

iNiiiiruiniKNT FKVF.ns. Those which hap- 
pen in certain seasons only, are called sta- 
tionary ; but others are called, by Syden- 
ham, intercurrents. 

I Nit in is. (From inter, between, and 
cutem, the skin.) A dropsy between the 
skin and the flesh. See Anasarca. 

I \ 1 1 iuiK\ Tii-ji. (From inter, between, 
and dens, a tooth.) The intervals between 
teeth of the same order. 

Intf.iidkuti m. (From inter, between, 
and digitus, a toe, or finger.) A corn be- 
twixt the toes, or wart betwixt the fingers. 

I % 1 1 in i;mi m i m. (From inter, be- 
tween, and ficmen, the thigh.) The peri- 
nxtmi, or space between the anus and pu- 
dendum. 

Ivn iii.i mi - morbus. (From inter, 
between, and /unci, the moon ; because it 
was supposed to affect those who were 
born in the wane of the moon. The epi- 
lepsy. 

Intermittent fever. See Febris intermit- 
tens. 

iNTK.iiNrvrii DIES. (From internuncio, 
to go between.) Applied to critical days, 
Or such as stand between the increase of a 
der and its decrease. 

INTEROSSE1 MANUS. {Interosseus 
Wttucutua ; from inter, between, and os, 
the bone.) There are small muscles situ- 
ated between the metacarpal bone, and 
ex 'ending from the bones of the carpus to 
the fingers. Thej are divided into internal 
and external ',■ the former are to be seen 
; the palm of the hand, but the latter 
are ci ''h on the palm and buck 



of the band. — The interossei interni are 
three in number. The first, which Albi- 
nus names posterior indicis, arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the basis and inner part of 
the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, 
and likewise from the upper part of that 
which supports the middle-tmger. Its ten- 
don passes over the articulation of this 
part of these bones with the fore-finger, 
and, uniting with the tendinous expan- 
sion that is sent off from the extensor 
digitorum communis, is inserted into the 
posterior convex surface of the first pha- 
lanx of that finger. The second and third, 
to which Albinus gives the names of prior 
annularis, and interosseus auriexdaris, arise, 
in the same manner, from the basis of the 
out sides of the metacarpal bones that sus- 
tain the ring-finger and the little-finger, 
and are inserted into the outside of the 
tendinous expansion of the extensor digito- 
rum communis that covers each of those fin- 
gers. These three muscles draw the fingers 
into which they are inserted, towards the 
thumb. The interossei exlerni are four in 
number, for among these is included the 
small muscle that is situated on the outside 
of the metacarpal bone that supports the 
fore-finger. Douglas calls it extensor tertii 
in ternodii indicis, and Winslow semi interos- 
seus indicis. Albinus, who describes it 
among the interossei, gives it the name of 
prior indicis. This first interosseus exter- 
nus arises by two tendinous and fleshy por- 
tions. One of these springs from the up- 
per half of the inner side of the first bone 
of the thumb, and the other from the liga- 
ments that unite die os trapezoides to the 
metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, and 
likewise from all the outside of this latter 
bone. These two portions unite as they 
descend, and terminate in a tendon, which 
is inserted into the outside of that part of 
the tendinous expansion from the extensor 
digitorum communis that is spread over the 
poserior convex surface of the fore-finger. 
The second, to which Albinus gives the 
name of prior medii, is not quite so thick 
as the last-described muscle. It arises 
by two heads, one of which springs from 
the inner side of the metacarpal bone of 
the fore-finger, chiefly towards its convex 
surface, and the other arises from the ad- 
jacent ligaments, and from the whole outer 
side of the metacarpal bone that sustains 
the middle-finger. These two portions 
unite as they descend, and terminate in a 
tendon, which is inserted, in the same 
manner as the preceding muscle, into the 
outside of the tendinous expansion that 
i lie posterior part of the middle 
finger. The third belongs likewise to the 
middle-finger, and is therefore named pos- 
terior medii by Albinus. It arises, like 
the last-described muscle, by two origins, 
which spring from the roots of the meta- 
carpal bones of the ring and middle fingers, 
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and from the adjacent ligaments, and is 
inserted into the inside of the same ten- 
dinous expansion as the preceding- mus- 
cle. The fourth, to which Albums gives 
the name of posterior annularis, differs 
from the two last only in its situation, 
which is between the metacarpal bones of 
the ring" and Utile fingers. It is inserted 
into the inside of the tendinous expansion 
of the extensor digitorum communis, that 
covers the posterior part of the ring-finger. 
All these four muscles serve to extend the 
fingers into which they are inserted, and 
likewise to draw them inwards, towards 
the thumb, except the third, or posterior 
medii, which, from its situation and inser- 
tion, is calculated to pull the middle finger 
outwards. 

INTEROSSEI PEDIS. These small 
muscles, in their situation between the 
metatarsal bones, resemble the inteiossei 
of the hand, and, like them, are divided 
into internal and external. The interossei 
pedis interni are three in number. They 
arise tendinous and fleshy, from the basis 
and inside of the metatar.-al bones of the 
middle, the third, and the little toes, in the 
same manner as those of the hand, and 
they each terminate in a tendon that runs to 
the inside of the first joint of these toes, 
and from thence to their upper surface, 
where it loses itself in the tendinous ex- 
pansion that is sent off from the extensors. 
Each of these three muscles serves to draw 
the toe into which it is inserted towards 
the great-toe. The iuterossei externi are 
four in number. The first arises tend.nous 
and fleshy from the outside of the root of 
the metatarsal bone of the great-toe, from 
the os cuneiforme internum, and from the 
root of the inside of the metatarsal bone of 
the fore-toe, Its tendon is inserted into 
the inside of the tendinous expansion that 
covers the back part of the toes. The se- 
cond is placed in a similar manner between 
the metatarsal bones of the fore and mid- 
dle toes, and is inserted into the outside of 
the tendinous expansion on the back part 
of the fore-toe. The third and fourth are 
placed between the two next metatarsal 
bones, and are inserted into the outside of 
the middle and third toes. The first of 
these muscles draws the lore-toe inwards 
towards the great-toe. The three others 
pull the toes, into which they are inserted, 
outwards. They all assist in extending the 
toes. 

Interpellates twokbus. (From inpello, 
to interrupt.) In Paracelsus it is a disease 
attended with irregular or uncertain pa- 
roxysms. 

Interpolatus dies. (From intefpolo, 
to renew.) In Paracelsus, these are the 
days interpolated betwixt two parox- 
ysms. 
Lt.TEKscArui.iuji. (From inter, be- 
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tween, and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) 
That part of the spine which lies between 
the shoulders. 

Interseptum. (From inter, between, and 
septum, an mclosure.) The uvula and the 
septum narium. 

IN I ERS PIN ALES COLLI. (Interspi- 
nales musculi „• from inter, between, and 
spina, the spine.) The fleshy portions be- 
tween the spinous processes of the neck, 
that draw these processes nearer to each 
other. 

INTERS PI NALES DORSI ET LUM- v 
BORUM. These are rather small tendons 
than muscles, that connect the spinal and 
transverse processes. 

1NTERTRANSVERSALES LUMBO- 
RUM. Four distinct small bundles of 
flesh, which fiii up the spaces between the 
transverse processes of the vertebrae of the 
loins, and serve to draw them towards each 
othrr. 

INTERTRIGO. (From inter, between, 
and tero, to rub.) An excoriation about the 
anus, groins, axdla, or other parts of the 
body, attended with inflammation und mois- 
ture. It is most commonly produced by 
the irritation of the urine, from riding, or 
some acrimony in children. 

INTESTINES. (Litestina ; from hum, 
within.) The convoluted membranous tube 
that extends from the stomach to the 
anus ; receives the ingested food ; retains it 
a certain time ; mixes with it the bile and 
pancreatic juices ; propels the chyle into 
the lacteals, and covers the feces witli 
mucus ; is so c.iled. The intestines are 
situated in the cavity of the abdomen, and 
are divided into the small and large, which 
have, besides their size, other circum- 
stances of distinction. 

The small intestines are supplied inter- 
nally with folds, cailed valvulee conniventes, 
and have no bands on their external sur- 
face. The large intestines have no folds 
internally, and are supplied externally with 
three strong muscular bands, which run 
parallel upon the surface, and give the in- 
testines a saccated appearance ; and they 
have also small fatty appendages, called 
appendicidcC epiploicx. 

The first portion of the intestinal tube, 
for about the extent of twelve fingers' 
breadth, is called the duodenum ; it lies in 
the epigastric region ; makes three turnings, 
and between thtr first and second flexure 
receives, by a common opening, the pan- 
creatic duct, a«d the ductus communis 
choledoi hus. It is in this por.ion of the 
intestines that chylification is chiefly per- 
formed. The remaining portion of toe small 
intestines is distinguished by an imaginary 
division into the jejunum and ileum. 

The jejunum, which ccmm< nces where 
the duodenum ends, is situated in the um- 
bilical region, and is mostly found empty ; 
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hence its name ; it is every where covered instrument, so named from the hollowness 
with l'< ii vessels, and, about an hour and an of its stalk.) See Endivia. 
half after a meal, with lacteais. INULA. (Contracted or corrupted from 

The ileum occupies the hypogastric re- helenium, nx&uv, fabled to have sprung from 
gion and the pelvis ; is of a more pallid the te.rs of Helen.) 1. The name of a 
colour than the former, and terminates genus of plants in the. Linnxan system. 
by a transverse opening into the large intes- Class, Syngenesia. Order, Polysomia su- 
tines, which is called the valve of the ileum, perflna. 
valve of the caciim, or the valve ofTulpius. 2. The herb elecampane. 

The beginn.ng of the large inU-sdr.es is Inula, common. See Enufa campana. 
firmlv tied down in the right iliac region, Inula dysenterica; The systematic 
and for tin* t-xteiit of about four finger.-.' name of the lesser inula. See C'onyza me- 
breadth is called the cecum, having adher- diu. 

ing to it a wormd ke process, called the Inula selenium. The systematic 
ut c.eci vermiforrms, op uppendicula name of the elecampane. See Enula cam- 
vemufoitnis The great intestine pana. 
■then commences colon, ascends towards IwuaTiON. (From in, and uro, to burn.) 
the liver, passes across the abdomen, under Is sometimes used for hot and dry seasons ; 
the stomach, to the left side, where it is but most commonly by surgeons for the 
contorted like the letter S, and descends operation of the cautery, 
to the pelvis: hence it is divided in this iNVKnixuNnuM os. (From in, not, and 
course into the ascending portion, the trans- verecundus, modest.) A name of the os 
verte arch, and the sigmoid flexure. When fronds, from its being regarded as the seat 
it has reached the pelvis, it is called the of impudence. 

rectum, From whence it proceeds in a Inversion of the uterus. See Uterus, in- 
straight line to the anus. version of. 

The intestinal canal is composed of three 1NVOLUCRUM. (From in, and volvo, 
membranes, or coats ; a, common one from to wrap up ; because parts are enclosed 
the peritoneum, a muscular coat, and a by it.) A name of the pericardium ; also 
villous coat, the villi being formed of the a name of the membrane which covers 
fine terminations ol arteries and nerves, some of the viscera. 

and the origins of lacteals and lymphatics. Iodks. (From to?, brass.) Verdigrise. 
The intestines are connected to the body Green matter thrown olf by vomiting. 
by the mysentery ; the duodenum has also Ioxis. (From tw, a violet.) A carbun- 
a peculiar connecting cellular substance, cle of a violet colour. 

as has likewise the colon and rectum, by Ioxtihs. (From icv, a violet, and av- 
whose means the former is firmly accreted 6s-, a flower.) A hard pimple in the face, 
to the back, the colon to the kidneys, and of a violet colour. 

the latter to the os coccygis, and in wo- Iotacismus. (From tcvr*, the Greek let- 
nten to the vagina. The e -naming por- ter i ) A delect in the tongue, or organs 
tion of the tube is loose in the cavity of the of speech, which senders a person incapable 
abdomen. The arteries of this canal are of pronouncing his letters, 
brandies of the superior and inferior mesen- Ion. A restorative alimentary liquor, 
teric, and the duodenal. The veins evacu- prepared in Japan. It is made from the 
aie their blood into the vena porta:. The gravy of half-routed beef; but, as to the 
nerves are branches of the eighth pair and rest, it is kept a secret. 
intercostals. The lacteal vessels, which ori- IPECACUANHA. (Indian.) Ipecacuan. 
ginale principally from the j junum, pro- 
ceed to the glands in tin- mesentery. 

iNrnicATUs (From intrico, to entangle; 
so called from hs intricate folds.) A mus- 
cle of the ear. 



The plant from which this valuable root is 
obtained was long unknown ; it was said 
by some writers to be the Psychotria erne- 
tica ; class Pentandria; order Monogyniu; 
by others, the Viola ipecacuanha, a syn- 



[ntmssbci. (From in/ra, within, and genesious plant of the order Monogynia. 
\ecus, towards.) Painful disorders of the It is now ascertained to be neither, but a 



small plant called Callicocca ipecacuanha. 
There are three sons of ipecacuan to be 
met with in our shops, viz. the ash-coloured 
or grey, the brown, and the white. 

The ash-coloured is brought from Peru, 

l :„ . .,...11 •.„■.! — 1 . t l . i 



intern 1 parts. 

[nth ■< tssio. (From introcedo, to go in.) 
Depressio. A depression or sinking of any 
part inw irds. 

IN It - SI SCEPTION. [Intus-susceptio 

rosusceptie i from inius, within, and and is a small wrinkled rooCbent and con- 
, to receive.) A disease of the in- torted into a great variety of figures, 
testinal tube, and most frequently of the brought over in short pieces, full of 
--null intestine. ; it consists in a portion of wrinkled and deep circular fissures, down 
gut passing for some length within another to a small white woody fibre that runs in 
portion. the middle of each piece : the cortical part 

[kttbus. (From in, and tuba, a hollow is compact, brittle, looks smooth, and re- 
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sinous upon breaking : it has very little 
smell ; the taste is bitterish and subacrid, 
covering the tongue, ss it were, with a kind 
of mucilage. 

The brown is small, somewhat more 
wrinkled than \he foregoing ; of a brown or 
blackish colour without, and white within : 
this is brought from Brazil. 

The white sort is woody, and has no 
wrinkles, nor any perceptible bitterness in 
taste. The first, the ash-coloured or grey 
ipecacuan, is that usually preferred for 
medicinal use. The brown has been some- 
times observed, even in a small dose, to 
produce violent effects. The white, though 
taken in a large one, has scarce any effect 
at all. Experience has proved that this 
medicine is the safest emetic with which 
we are acquainted, having this peculiar 
advantage — that, if it does not operate by 
vomit, it readily passes off by the other 
emunctories. Ipecacuan was first intro- 
duced as an infallible remedy against dy- 
senteries and other inveterate fluxes, as 
diarrhoea, menorrhagia, leucorrboea, &c. 
and also in disorders proceeding from ob- 
structions of long standing ; nor has it lost 
much of its reputation by time : its utilitv 
in these cases is thought to depend upon 
its restoring perspiration. It has also been 
successfully employed in spasmodic asth- 
ma, catarrhal and consumptive cases. Ne- 
vertheless, its chief use is as a vomit, and 
in small doses, joined with opium, as a dia- 
phoretic. The officinal preparations are 
the pulvis ipecacuanluc compositus, and the 
vinum ipecacuanha. 

IauETAiA. The inhabitants of the Bra- 
zils give this name to the Scrophularia aqua- 
lica, which is there celebrated as a correc- 
tor of the ill flavour of serwia. 

Iracunrus. (From ira, anger ; so called 
because it forms the angry look.) A mus- 
cle of the eye. 

IRIS. (A rainbow ; so called because 
of the variety of its colours.) 1. The an- 
terior portion of the choroid membrane of 
the eye, which is perforated in the middle 
by the pupil. It is of various colours. The 
posterior surface of the iris is termed the 
uvea. 

2. The flower-de-luce is also called iris, 
from the resemblance of its flowers to the 
rainbow. 

3. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsan system. Class, Triandria. Order, 
JMonogynia. 

Iris Florentina. Florentine orris, or 
iris. The root of this plant, Iris for en- 
tina of Linnaeus : — corolUs barbatis, cavle fo- 
lds altiore subbifloro, foribus sessilibus ; 
which is indigenous to Kaly, in its recent 
state is extremely acrid, and, when chewed, 
excites a pungent heat in the mouth, that 
continues several hours : on being dried, 
this acrimony is almost wholly dissipated ; 



the taste is slightly bitter, and the smell 
agreeable, and approaching to that of vio- 
lets. The fresh root is caihartic, and for 
this purpose has been employed in drop- 
sies. It is now chiefly used in its dried 
state, and ranked as a pectoral and expec- 
torant, and hence has a place in the tro- 
chissi amyli of the pharmacopoeias. 

Iris, Florentine. See Iris Florentina. 

Iuis Germanica. The systematic name 
of the flower-de-luce. See Iris nostras. 

Iris nostras. Common iris, or orris. 
Flower-de-luce. This plant is the Iris 
germanica of Linnaeus: — corolUs barbatis, 
caule folds altiori multiforo, foribus inj'eri- 
oribus pedunculatis. The fresh roots have 
a sirong disagreeable smell, and an acrid 
nauseous taste. They are powerfully ca- 
thartic, and are given in dropsical diseases, 
where such remedies are indicated. 

Iris pat.ustris. Gladiolus luleus. Aco- 
rus vulgaris. Yellow water flag. This in- 
digenous plant, Iris pseudacorus : — imber- 
bis, foliis ensiformibus, petalis alteruis, stig- 
matibus minoribus, is common in marshes, 
and on the banks of rivers. It formerly 
had a place in the London Pharmacopoeia, 
under the name of gladiolus luteus. The 
root is without smell, but has an acrid 
styptic taste, and its juice, on being snuffed 
up the nostrils, produces a burning heat in 
the nose and mouih, accompanied by a 
copious discharge from ihese organs ; hence 
it is recommended both as an erihine and 
sialagogue. Given internally, when per- 
fectly dry, 'ts adstringent qualities are such 
as to cure diarrhoeas The expressed juice 
is likewise said to be an useful application 
to serpiginous eruptions and scrofulous tu- 
mours. 

Iris psF.iTDACORrs. The systematic name 
of the yellow water-flag. See Iris Pa- 
lust ris. 

Irish slate. See Lapis Hubcrnicus. 

IRON. Ferrum. Of all the metals, 
there is none which is so copiously and so 
variously dispersed through nature as iron. 
In animals, in vegetables, and in all parts 
of the mineral kingdom, we detect its 
presence. Mineralogists are not agreed 
with respect to the existence of native 
iron, though immense masses of it have 
been discovered, which could not have 
been the products of art ; but there is 
much in favour of the notion that these 
specimens have been extracted by sub- 
terraneous fire. A mass of native iron, of 
1600 pounds weight, was found by Pallas, 
on the river Denisei, in Siberia ; and an- 
other mass of 300 pounds was found i:i 
Paraguay, of which specimens have been 
distributed every where. A piece of na- 
tive iron, ^f two pounds weight, has been 
also met with at Kamsdorf, in the territo- 
ries of Neustadt, which is still preserved 
there. These masses evidently did not 
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ite m the places where they were 
found. 

There are a vast vanety of iron ores; 
they may, however, be ali arranged under 
the following genera; namely, sulphurets, 
carburets, oxvds, and salts of iron. The 
sulphurets ol iron from the ores, called 
pyrites, of winch dare are man) varieties. 
Tin ir colour is, in general, a straw-yellow, 
wiih a metallic lustre. They are often 
amorphous, and often also crystallized. 
Iron ores of diis kind arc known by the 
name of muntlich. Iron, in the stale of a 
carburet, tonus the graphite of Werner, 
(plumbago.) This mineral occurs in kid- 
ney-form lumps of various sizes. Us colour 
is a dark iron-grey, or brownish black ; 
when cut, blueish grev. It has a metallic 
lustre. Its texture is line grained. It is 
ver\ brittle. The combination of iron with 
oxygen is very abundant. The common 
magnetic iron stone, magnetica! pyrites, or 
loadstone, belongs to this class : as does 
specular iron ore, and all the different ores 
called hematites, or bloodstone. Iron, com- 
bined With silex, constitutes emery. Iron, 
united to carbonic acid, exists in the sparry 
iron ore. Joined to arsenic acid it exists in 
the ores called urseniate of iron, and arse- 
niate of iron and copper. 

Properties of iron. — Iron is distinguished 
from every other metal by its mugnetical 
properties. It is attracted by the magnet, 
and acquires, under various conditions, the 
property of magnetism. Pure iron is of a 
whitish grey, or rather blueish colour, very 
slightly livid ; but when polished, it has a 
great deal of brilliancy. Its texture is 
either fibrous, fine grained, < r in dense 
plates. Its specific gravity varies from 
7 6 to ~.S It is the hardest and most 
elastic of all the metals. It is extremely 
ductile, and may therefore be drawn into 
wire as fine as a human hair ; it is also 
more tenacious than any other metal, and 
consequently yields with equal facility to 
pressure. It is extremely infusible, and, 
when not in contact with the fuel, it can- 
not be melted by the heat which any fur- 
nace can excite; it is, however softened 
by heat, still preserving its ductility; this 
constitutes the valuable property of welil- 
ing. It is very dilatable by heat. It is 
the only metal which takes fire by the col- 
1 siou of flint. Heated by the contact of 
air it becomes oxydated. Ir" intensely and 
bliskl) heated, it takes fire with scin- 
tillation, and becomes a black oxyd. It 
e imbines with carbon, and firms what is 
called steel. It combines with pi 
rus in a direct and in an indirect manner, 
and unites with sulphur readily, by mixture 
in the cold with water, and by fusion. It 
decomposes water in the cold slowly, but 
rapidlj when ignited. It decomposes most 
of the metallic oxyds. All ackls act upon 
iron. Vary concentrated sulphuric acid 



lias little or no effect upon it, but when di- 
luted it oxydates it rapidly. The n trie acid 
oxydates it with great vehemence. Muriate 
of ammonia is decomposed by it. Nitrate 
of potash detonates very vigorously with it. 
Iron is likewise dissolved by alkaline sul- 
phurets. It is capable of combining with 
a number of metals. It does not unite with 
leader bismuth, and very feebly with mer- 
cury. It detonates by percussion with the 
oxygenated muriates. 

Method of obtaining iron. — The general 
, by which iron is extr ctcd from its 
ores, is first to roast them by a strong heat, 
to expel the sulphur, carbonic acid, and 
other mineralizers, which can be separated 
by heat. The remaining ore, being re- 
duced to small pieces, is mixed with char- 
coal, or coke; and is then exposed to an 
intense heat, in a close furnace, excited by 
bellows; the oxygen then combines with 
the carbon, forming carbonic acid gas du- 
ring the process, and the oxyd is reduced 
to its metallic state. There are likewise 
some fluxes necessary, in order to facilitate 
the separation of the melted metal. The 
matrix of the iron ore is generally either 
argillaceous or calcareous, or sometimes a 
portion of silecious earth ; but whichever 
of these earths is present, the addition of 
one or both of the others makes a proper 
flux. These are therefore added in due 
proportion, according to the nature of the 
ores; and this mixture, in contact with the 
fuel, is exposed to a heat sufficient to re- 
duce the oxyd to its metallic state. 

The metal thus obtained, and called 
smelted, pig, or cast, iron, is far from be- 
ing pure, always retaining a considerable 
quantity of carbon and oxygen, as well as 
several heterogeneous ingredients. Ac- 
cording as one or other of these predomi- 
nates, the properly of the metal differs. 
Where the oxygen is present in a lare.e pro- 
portion, the colour of the iron is whitish 
grey, it is extremely brittle, and its frac- 
ture exhibits an appearance of crystalli- 
zation : where the carbon exceeds.it is of 
a dark grey, inclining to blue, or black, 
and is less brittle. The former is the 
white, the latter the black, crudt iron of 
commerce. The grey is intermediate to 
both. In many of these states, the iron is 
much more fusible than when pure ; hence 
it can be fused and cast into any form ; and 
when suffered to cool slowly, it crystallizes 
in octahedra; it is also much more br; tie, 
and cannot therefore be either flattened 
under the hammer, or by the laminating 
rollers. 

To obtain the iron more pure, or to free 
it from the carbon with which it is com- 
bined in this state, it must be refined, by 
subjecting it to the operations of melting 
and forging. By the former, in which the 
metal is kept in fusion for some time, and 
constantly kneaded and stirred, the quar- 
3 II 
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1. Carbonas ferri. See Fervi carbonas. 

2. Sulphas ferri. See Ferri sulfihas. 

3. Ferrum tartarizatum. See Ferrum tar- 
tarizatum. 

4-. Liquor ferri r.lkalina. See Liquor fori 
alkalini 

5. Tinctura acetatis ferri. See Tinctura 
ferri actetatis. 

6. Tinctura muriatis ferri. See Tinctura 
ferri muriatis. 

7. Tinctura ferri ammoniati. See Tinctura 



tity of carbon and oxygen it contains are 
combined, and the produced carbonic acid 
cas is expelled : the metal at length be- 
comes viscid and still'; it is then subjected 
to the action of a very Urge hammer, or to 
the more equal, but less forcible, pressure 
of large rollers, by which the remaining 
oxvd of iron, and other impurities, not con- 
sumed by the fusion, are pressed out. The 
iron is now no- longer granular nor crystal- 
lized in its texture ; it is fibrous, soft, duc- 
tile, malleable, and totally infusible. It is ferri ammoniati. 
termed forg. d, wrought, or bar, iron, and 8. Vinum ferri. See Vinum ferri. 
is the rnetal in a purer state, though far 9. Ferrum ammoniatum. See Ferrum 
from being absolutely pure. ammoniatum. 

The general medicinal virtues of iron, 10. Oxidum ferri rubrum. See Oxidum 
and the several preparations of it, are to ferri rubrum. 

constringe the fibres, to quicken the circu- 11. Oxidum ferri nigrum. See Oxidum 
lation, to promote the different secretions ferri nigrum, 

in the remoter parts, and at the same time IRRITABILITY. (From irrito, to pro- 
to repress inordinate discharges into the voke.) Vis insita of Ilaller. Vis vilalis 
intestinal tube. By the use of clnlybeales, of Goeter. Oscilliation of Boerhaave. To- 
the pulse is very sensibly raised; the colour nic power of Stahl. Muscular power 
of the face, though before pale, changes to of Bell. Inherent power of Cullen. The 
a florid red ; the alvine, urinary, and cu- contractility of muscular fibres, or a pro- 
ticular excretions, are increased. Fetid perty peculiar to muscles, by which they 
eructations, and black coloured feces, are contract upon tiie application of certain 
marks of their taking due effect. stimuli, without a consciousness of action. 

When given improperly, or to excess, T>.is power maybe seen in the tremulous 
iron produces head-ache, anxiety, heats contraction of muscles when lacerated, or 
the body, and often causes hemorrhages, when entirely separated from the body in 
or even vomiting, pains in the stomach, operations. Even when the body is dead 
spasms, and pains of the bowels. to all appearance, and the nervous power 

Iron is given in most cases of debility is gone, this contractile power remains till 
and relaxation. In passive hemorrhages, the organization yields, and begins to be 
In dyspepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis. In dissolved. It is by this inherent power 
most of the cachexia: ; and it has lately that a cut muscle contracts, and leaves a 
been recommended as a specific in can- gap ; that a cut artery shrinks and grows 
cer. In general debility, produced by stiff a/ter death. This irritability of mus- 
disease, or excessive hemorrhages. Where cles is so far independent of nerves, and so 
either a preternatural discharge, or sup- littie connected with feeling, which is the 
pression of natural secretions, proceeds province of the nerves, that, upon stimu- 
frorri a langour, or sluggishness of the lating any muscle by touching it with caus- 
fluids, and weakness of the solids, this tic, or irritating it with a sharp point, or 
metal, bv increasing the motion of the driving the electric spark through it, or 
former and the strength of the latter, will exciting with the metallic conductors, as 
suppress the flux, or remove the suppres- those of silver, or zinc, the muscle instant- 
sion ; but where the circulation is already ly contracts, although the nerve of that 
too quick, the solids too tense and rigid, muscle be tied ; although the nerve be cut 
where there is any stricture, or spasmodic so as to separate the muscle entirely from 
contraction of the vessels, iron, and all the all connection with the system; although 
preparations of it, will aggravate both dis- the muscle be separated from the body ; 
eases. Iron probably has no action on the although the creature upon which the ex- 
body when taken into the stomach, unless periment is performed may have lost all 
it be oxydized. But during its oxydise- sense of feeling, and have been long appa- 
ment, hydrogen gas is evolved, and accord- rently dead. Thus a muscle, cut from the 
ingly we find that foetid eructations are con- limb, trembles and palpitates a long time 
sidered as a proof of the medicine having after; the heart, separated from the body, 
taken effect. It can only be exhibited in- contracts when irritated ; the bowels, when 
ternally in the state of filings, which may torn from the body, continue their peris- 
be given in doses from five to twenty grains, takic motion, so as to roll upon the table, 
Iron wire is to be preferred for pharmaceu- ceasing to answer to stimuli only when they 
tical preparations, both because it is the become stiff* and cold,; and too often, in 
most convenient form, and because it is the the human body, the vis insita loses the ex- 
purest iron. citing power of the nerves, and then palsy 
The medicinal preparations of iron now ensues ; or, losing all governance of the 
in use are ;— nerves, the vis insita, acting without the 
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regulating power, falls into partial or'gene- 
ral convulsions. Even in vegetables, as 
m the sensitive plant, this contractile 
power lives. Thence comes the distinc- 
tion between the irritability of muscles 
and the sensibility of nerves ; for the irri- 
tability of muscles survives the animal, as 
when it is active after death ; survives the 
life of the part of the feelings of the whole 
system, as in universal palsy, where the 
vital motions continue entire and perfect, 
and where the muscles, though not obedi- 
ent to the will, are subject to irregular and 
violent actions; and it survives the connec- 
tion with the rest of the system, as when 
animals, very tenacious of life, are cut into 
parts : but sensibility, the property of the 
nerves, gives the various modifications of 
sense, as vision, hearing, and the rest; 
gives also the general sense of pleasure or 
pain, and makes the system, according to 
its various conditions, feel vigorous and 
healthy, or weary and low. And thus the 
eye feels and the skin feels : but their ap- 
pointed stimuli produce no motions in these 
paita ; they are sensible, but not irritable. 
The heart, the intestines, the urinary blad- 
der, and all the muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion, answer to stimuli with a quick and 
forcible contraction ; and yet they hardly 
feel the stimuli by which these contrac- 
tions are produced, or, at least, they do 
not convey that feeling to the brain. There 
is no consciousness of present stimulus in 
those parts which are called into action by 
the impulse of the nerves, and at the com- 
mand of the will : so that muscular parts 
have all the irritability of the system, with 
but little feeling, and that little owing to 
the nerves which enter into their substance ; 
while nerves have all the sensibility of the 
system, but no motion. 

The discovery of this singular property 
belongs to our countrymen Glysson ; but 
Baron Haller must be considered as the 
first who clearly pointed out its existence, 
and proved it to be the cause of muscular 
motion. 

The laws of irritability, according to 
Dr. Crichton, are, 1. After every action 
m an irritable part, a state of rest, or 
cessation from motion, must take place be- 
fore the irritable part can be again incited 
to action. If, by an act of volition, we 
throw any of our muscles into action, that 
action can only be continued for a certain 
space of time ; the muscle becomes re- 
laxed, notwithstanding all our endeavours 
to the contrary, and remains a certain time 
in that relaxed state, before it can be again 
thrown into action. 2- Each irritable part 
has a certain portion or quantity of the 
principle of irritability which is natural to 
it, part of which it loses during action, or 
from the application of stimuli. 3. By a 
process wholly unknown to us, it regains 



this lost quantity, during its repose, or 
state of rest. In order to express the dif- 
ferent quantities of irritability in any part, 
we say that it is either more or less redun- 
dant, or more or less defective. It be- 
comes redundant in a part when the stimuli 
which are calculated to act on that part are 
withdrawn or withheld for a certain length 
of time, because then no action can take 
place; while, on the other hand, the 
application of stimuli causes it to be ex- 
hausted, or to be deficient, not only by 
exciting- action, but by some secret in- 
fluence, the nature of which has not jet 
been detected ; for it is a circumstance 
extremely deserving of at ention, that an 
irritable part, or body, may be suddenly 
deprived of its irritability by powerful sti- 
muli, and yet no apparent cause of muscu- 
lar or vascular action takes place at the 
time. A certain quantity of spirits, taken 
at once into the stomach, kills almost as 
instantaneously as lightning does : the same 
thing may be observed of some poisons, 
as opium, distilled laurel-water, \he juice 
of the cerb'era ahovai, &c. 4. Each irrita- 
ble part has stimuli which are peculiar to 
it ; and which are intended to support its 
natural action : thus, blood, which is the 
stimulus proper to the heart and arteries, 
if, by any accident, it gets into the sto- 
mach, produces sickness, or vomiting'. If 
the gall, which is the natural stimulus to 
the gall-bladder, duct and duodenum, is by 
any accident effused into the cavity of the 
peritoneum, it excites too great action of 
the vessels of that part, and induces in- 
flammation. The urine does not irritate 
the tender fabric of the kidneys, ureters, 
or bladder, except in such a degree as to 
preserve their healthy action; but if it be 
effused into the cellularlmembrane, it brings 
on such a violent action of the vessels of 
these parts, as to produce gangrene. Such 
stimuli are called habitual stimuli of parts. 
5. Each irritable part differs from the rest 
in regard to the quantity of irritability 
which it possesses. This law explains to 
us the reason of the great diversity which 
we observe in the action of various irrita- 
ble parts; thus the muscles of voluntary 
motion can remain a long time in a state 
of action, and if it be continue " as long as 
possible, another considerable portion of 
time is required before they regain the 
irritability they lost ; but the heart and ar- 
teries have a more short and sudden action, 
and their stale of rest is equally so. The 
circular muscles of the intestines have 
also a quick action and short rest. The 
urinary bladder does not fully regain the 
irritability it loses during its contraction for 
a considerable space of time ; the vessels 
which separate and throw out the men- 
strual discharge act, in general, for three 
or four days, and do not regain the irrita- 
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bility they lose for a lunar month. 6. All 
stimul iproduce action in proportion to their 
irritating powers. As a person approaches 
his hand to Hie fire, the action of all the 
vessels in the skin is increased, and it 
glows with heal; if the hand be approach- 
Ad still nearer, the action is increased to 
such an unusual degree as to occasion red- 
ness and pain ; and it it be continued too 
long, real inflammation takes place ; but 
jf tins heat be continued, the part at last 
loses its irritability, and a sphacelus or 
gangrene ensues. 7. The action of every 
stimulus is in an inverse ratio to the fre- 
quency of its application. A small quan- 
tity of spirits taken into the stomach, in- 
creases the action of its muscular coat, 
and also of its various vessels, so that di- 
gestion is thereby facilitated. If the same 
quantity, however, be taken frequently, 
it loses its effect. In order to produce the 
same effect as at first, a larger quantity is 
necessary : and hence the origin of dram- 
drinkir.g. 8 The more the irritability of 
a pari is accumulated, the more that part 
is disposed to be acted upon. It is on this 
account that the activity of all animals, 
while in perfect health, is much livelier in 
the morning that at any other part of the 
day ; for, during the night, the irritability 
of the whole frame, and especially that of 
the muscles destined for labour, viz. the 
muscles for voluntary action, is re-accu- 
mul ;ted. The same law explains why di- 
gestion goes on more rapidly the first hour 
after food is swallowed, than at any 
other time; and it also accounts for the 
great danger that accrues to a famished 
person upon first taking in food. 9. If 
the stimuli which keep up the action of 
any irritable body be withdrawn lor too 
great a length of time, that process on 
which the formation of the principle de- 
pends is gradually diminished, and at last 
entirely destroyed. When the irritability 
of the system is too quickly exhausted by 
heat, as is the case in certain warm cli- 
mates, the application of cold invigorates 
the frame, because cold is a mere diminu- 
tion of the overplus of that stimulus which 
was causing the rapid consumption of the 
principle- Under such or similar circum- 
stances, ttie)«&re, cold is a tonic remedy ; 
but if, in a. climate naturally cold, a per- 
son were to go into a c Id bath, and not 
soon return into a warmer atmosphere, it 
would destroy lite just in the same manner 
as many poor people who have no com- 
fortable dwellings are often, destroyed 
from being too long exposed to the cold in 
winter. Upon the first application of cold 
the irritability is accumulated, and the vas- 
cular system therefore is cxnosed to great 
action ; but, after a certain time, all action 
is so much diminished, that the process, 
whatever it be, on which the formation of 



the irritable principle depends, is entirely 
losi. Por further information on this in- 
teresting subject, see Dr. Crichton on Men- 
tal l)erangc;i ient. 

IRRITATION. Irritatio. The action 
produced by any stimulus. 

Isca. A sort of fungous excrescence 
of the oak, or of the hazel, Cvc. The an- 
tients used it as the moderns used moxa. 

Isch^emon. (From «£», to restrain, and 
oufAtt, blood.) A name for any medicine 
which restrains or stops bleeding. 

Istu.F.MUM. A species of Andropogon. 

1SCHIAS. (lr%ttt(: from t?x ,iv > t' ,e 
hip.) .Sciatica. A. rheumatic affection of the 
hip-joint. See li/.eumutismus. 

1SCH1ATOCELE. (From kj-^v, the 
hip, and «;tx«, a rupture.) Ischiocele. An 
intestinal rupture, through the sciatic liga- 
ments. 

IscHio-cAVERNosus. See Erector penis. 

Ischiocsle. See Lchiatocele. 

ISCHIUM. (From /^/f, the loin ; so 
named because it is ,iear the loin.) A bone 
of the pelvis of the foetus, and a part of the 
os innominatum of ihe adult. See Innomi- 
natum os. 

lscHxopiioxiA. (From is^voc, slender, 
and <pa>v», the voice.) A shrillness ol the 
voice ; but more frequent!) an hesitation 
of speech, or stammering; it is the psel- 
lismiis hevsitans of Cullen. 

IscauiiETiCA. (From ir^xy*, a suppres- 
sion of the urine.) Medicines which relieve 
a suppression of the urine. 

ISCHURIA. (From tr%o, to restrain, 
and x£cv, the urine.) A suppression of urine. 
A genus of disease in the clsss locales 
and order epischeses of Cullen. There are 
four species of ischuria . 

1. Ischuria renaUs, coming after a disease 
of the kidneys, with a troublesome sense 
of weight in that part. 

2. Ischuria ureierica, a disease of the 
kidneys, a sen^e of pain or uneasines in the 
course of the ureters. 

3. Ischuria vesicalis, a frequent desire to 
make water, with a swelling of the hypo- 
gastrium, and pain at the neck of the 
bladder. 

4. Ischuria urethra'is, a frequent desire 
to make water, with a swelling of the 
hypogastrium, and pain of some part of the 
urethra. 

When there is a frequent desire of mak- 
ing water, attended with much difficulty 
in voiding it, the complaint is called a 
dysury, or strangury ; and when there is a 
total suppression of urine, it is known by 
the name of an ischury. Moth ischuria and 
dysuria are distinguished into acute, when 
arising in consequence of inflammation, 
and chronic, when proceeding from any 
other cause, such as calculus, &c. 

The causes which give rise to these dis- 
eases are, an inflammation of the urethra, 
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occasioned either by venereal sores, or by 
a use of acrid injections, tumour or ulcer 
of the pro st \te gland, inflammation of the 
bladder or kidneys, considerable enlarge- 
ments of the hxmorrhoidal veins, a lodge- 
ment of indurated faeces in the rectum, 
spasm .it the neck of die bladder, the ab- 
sorption of cantharides applied externally, 
or taken internally, and excess in drinking 
either spirituous or vinous liquors ; but 
particles of gravel sinking at the neck of 
the bladder, or lodging- in the urethra, and 
thereby producing- irritation, prove the 
mosi frequent cause. Gout) matter falling 
on the neck of the bladder will sometimes 
occasion these complaints. 

In dysury there is a frequent inclination 
to make water, attended with a smarting 
pain, heat, and difficulty in voiding it, to- 
gether with a sense of fulness in the region 
of the bladder. The symptoms often vary, 
however, according to the cause which has 
given rise to it. If it proceeds from a 
calculus in the kidney, or ureter, besides 
the affections mentioned, it will be accom- 
panied with nausea, vomiting, and acute 
pains in the loins and region of the ureter 
and kidnej of the side affected. When a 
stone m the bladder, or gravel in the ure- 
thra, is the cause, an acute pain will be 
felt at the end of the penis, particularly on 
voiding- the last drops of urine, and a 
stream of water will either be divided into 
two, or be discharged in a twisted man- 
ner, not unlike a cork-screw. If a scir- 
rhus of the prostate gland has occasioned 
the suppression or difficulty of urine, a 
hard indolent tumour, unattended with 
any acute pain, may readily be felt in the 
per in scum, or by introducing- the finger in 
ano. 

Dysury is seldom attended with much 
danger, unless, by neglect, it should ter- 
minate in a total obstruction. Ischury 
may always be regarded as a dangerous 
complaint, when it continues for any length 
of time, from the great distention and of- 
ten consequent inflammation which' ensile. 
In those cases, where neither a bougie nor 
a catheter can be introduced, the event, 
in all probability, will be fatal, as few 



patients will submit to the only other means 
of drawi g oft' the urine before a considera- 
ble degree of inflammation and tendency 
to gangrene have taken place. 
/sing/ass. See Ichthyocolla. 
IsLANincus M.USCU9. See Lichen islan- 
cticus. 

IsaCHROKOS. (From i<rc?, equal, and 
^govoc, I .me.) Preserving an equal distance 
ol time between the beats ; applied to the 
pulse. 

Isocratbs. (From trot, equal, and m- 
getvvufAi.) Wine mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of water. 

Isudbomus. (From wo?, equal, and <fgt- 
(««, to run.) The sam< as Isochrunos. 

IsopTBUM. (From lire;, equal, and 7rug, 
fire , so named from its Hame-coloured 
flower.) The herb aquilegia. 

Isotonus. (From ws, equal, and tovgc, 
extension.) Applied to fevers which are 
ot equal strength during the whole of the 
paroxysm. 

ISSUE. Fonticulus. An artificial ulcer, 
intended as a remedy on certain morbid 
affections, by producing a discharge of pu- 
rulent matter from different parts ot the 
body. 

IsTHMiox. (From tab/xos, a narrow 
piece of land between two seas.) The 
narrow passage between the mouth and 
gullet : the fauces. 

Isthmus Viecssenii. The ridge sur- 
rounding the oval tossa, or remains of the 
foramen ovale, in the right auricle of the 
human heart. 

Itiimohiks. Falsely, for Ethmoides. 
Itineuauium. (From itinera, to travel.) 
The catheter ; also a staff used in cut- 
ting for the stone ; it is thus named by Hil- 
danus. 

lvi pecakga. See Sarsaparilla. 
Jvtf. See Hedera urborea. 
Ivy, ground. Sec Hedera terrestris. 
Ivy-gum. See Gvmmi heder.e. 
Ixia. (From <.^c, glue.) \ name of 
the carlina, from its \ iscc:us juice. Also 
a preternatural distention of the veins, from 
i%c t ucti, to proceed from. 

Ixine. See Carlina gutnigifera. 
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J ACE A. ( Quia prodest hominibus tvistitia 
jaoentibus ,• because it resists sorrow ; or 
from luiuti, to heal.) The herb pansey, 
or beari's-ease. 

\ rues. See Hyacintkus, 

Jack- by the-hedge. See .illiaria. 

Jacobjba. (Named because it was de- 
dicated lo St. J unes, or because it was di- 
rected to be gathered about the least of 



St. James.) St. James's wort. Kagwort. 
Senecio jacobaa ot Linnseus, The leaves of 
this common plant have a roughish, bitter, 
id taste, extremely nauseous. A de- 
coction is said to have been of infinite ser- 
vice in the cure of epidemic camp dysentery. 

Jalap. See Jalapium. 

Jalapa. See Jalapium. 

JALAPIUM. (From Chalapa, or Xala- 
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pa, in New Spain, whence it is brought.) Jatraleiptes. (From <*Tgo?, a physician, 

Mechoacanna nigra. Jalap. The plant from and cthttym, to anoint.) One who undertakes 

which this root is obtained is the Convolvu- to cure distempers by external unction and 

lusjalapa: — catde volubili ,■ foliis ovatis, sub- friction: Galen makes mention of such in 

cordatis, obtusis, obsolete repandis, subtus vil- his time, particularly one Diotas ; and Phny 

osis ; pedunculis unifloris i ana ive of South informs us, that this was first introduced by 

America. In the shops, the root is found both Prodicus of Selymbria, who was a disciple 

cut into slices and whole, of an oval shape, of Jisculapius. 

solid, ponderous, blackish on the outside, Jatrochtmicus. (From /xrgoc, a phy- 

but grey within, and marked with several sician, and x u M !x > chymistry.) Chymiaster. 

dark veins, by the number of which, and A chymical physician, who cures by m-ans 

by its hardness, heaviness, and dark co- of chymical medicines. 

lour, the goodness of the root is to be esti- Jatroliftice. (From wrgoc, a plivsi- 

mated. It has scarcely any smell, and cian, and xsw&>, to anoint.) The method 

very little taste, but to the tongue, and to of curing diseases by unction and fnc- 

the throat, manifests a slight degree of tion. 

pungency. The medicinal activity of jalap JATROPHA. The name of a genus of 

resides principally, if not wholly, in the plants in the Linnaean system. 

resin, which, though given in small doses, Jatropha curcas. The systematic name 

occasions violent tormina. The root, pow- of a plant whose seeds resemble the castor- 

dered, is a very common, efficacious, and oil seeds. See Ricintts major. 

safe purgative, as daily experience evinces ; Jatrophjtsicus. (From /*i-goc, a physi- 

but, according as it contains more or less cian, and yum, nature.) An epithet be- 

resin, its effects must of course vary. In stowed on some writings, which treat of 

large doses, or when joined with calomel, physical subjects with relation to medi- 

it is recommended as an anthelmintic and cines. 

hydrogogue. In the pharmacopoeias, this Jecoraria. (From jecur, the liver; so 

root is ordered in the form of tincture and named from its supposed efficacy in diseases 

extract ; and the Edinburgh College directs of the liver.) See Hepatica terrestris. Also 

it also in powder, with twice its weight of a name given to a vein in the right hand, 



ohrystals of tartar. 

Jala i' a alba. See Mechoacanna. 
Jamaica bark. See Cldncldni caribxa. 
Jamaica pepper. See Pimenta. 
Jamblici sales. A preparation with 



because it was usually opened in diseases of 
the liver. 

Jecoraria vena. The hepatic vein. 

Jecur. The liver. 

Jecur uterinum. The Placenta is. 



sal-ammoniac, some aromatic ingredients, by some, thus called, from the supposed 
&c. so called from Jamblichus, the inventor similitude of its office with that of the 

of it liver. 

Janitor. (From janua, a gate.) The JEJUNUM. (From jejunus, empty.) Je- 

pylorus, so called from its being, as it jununi intestinum. The second portion of 

were, the door or entrance of the intestines, the small intestines, so called because it is 

Japan earth. See Catechu. mostly found empty. See Intestines. 

Japonica terra. See Catechu. JELLY. Modern chymists have given 

JARGON. Terra circona. Terra zer- this name to the mucilaginous substance, 

conia. A primitive earth, lately found in very soluble in water, and not at all in 

the precious stone called jargon, or hya- spirits of wine, that is obtained from 

cinth of the island of Ceylon. When cal- all the soft and white parts of animals, such 

cined, it has a white colour, is exceedingly as the membranes, tendons, aponeuroses, 

heavy, and rough to the touch, has no taste, cartilages, ligaments, and skin, by boang 

»nd is insoluble in water. them in water. If the decoction or jelly 

JASMINUM Jasminum f u&fjuvos : from be strongly evaporated, it affords a dry, 

jasmen, Arab, or from iov, a violet, and im- brittle, transparent substance, known by 

s-m, odour, on account of the fine odour of the name of glue. 

the flowers.) 1. The name of a genus of Jerusalem cowslips. See Pulmonaria ma- 

plan's in the Lin.sean system. Class, Di- culata. 

andria. Order, Monogynia. Jerusalem oak. See Botrys vulgaris. 

2. The pharmacopoeial.name of the jes- Jerusalem sage. See Pulmonaria macu- 

saminc. The flowers of this beautiful plant, lata. 

the Jasminum officinale of Linnxus, have a Jessamine. See Jasminum. 

very fragrant smell, and a bitter taste. They Jesuitanus cortex. {Jesuitanus ,■ from 

afford, by distillation, an essential oil, jesuita, a Jesuit.) A name of the Peruvian 

which is much esteemed in Italy to rub bark, because it was first introduced into 

paralytic limbs, and in the cure of rheu- Europe by Father de Lugo, a Jesuit. See 

matic pains. Cinchona. 

Jasminum officinale. The systema- JesuiticPS cortex. See Cinchona. 

tic name of the jessamine-tree. See Jas- Jesuits bark. See Ci?ichona. 

mtmttn. Jesuitanus. (From jesuita, a Jesuit 
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A trivial name of the Peruvian bark, be- 
cause it was first introduced in Europe by 
Father de Lugo, a Jesuit. 

Jet. A black bitumen, hard and com- 
pact, like certain stones, found in great 
abundance in various parts of France," Swe- 
den, Germany, and Ireland. It is brilliant 
and vitreous in its fracture, and capable of 
taking a pood polish by friction : it attracts 
light substances, and appears to be electric, 
like amber ; hence it has been called 
black umber ; it has no smell, but when 
healed it acquires one like bitumen judai- 
cum. 

Jews pitch. See Bitumen judaicum. 

John's wort. Sec Hypericum. 

Jonthi. Sec Io?ilhi/s. 

JcDiCATORius. (From judico, to dis- 
cern.) An obsolete term applied to a syn- 
ocha of four days, because its termination 
may certainly be foreseen. 

II GALE OS. (Jugalis ; from jugum, 
a yoke ; from its resemblance, or because 
it is articulated to the bone of the upper 
jaw, like a yoke.) Os mala. Os zygoma- 
ticum. The ossa malarum are the promi- 
ent square bones which form the upper 
part of the cheeks. They are situated 
close under the eyes, and make part of the 
orbits. Each of these bones has three 
surfaces to be considered. One of these 
is exterior and somewhat convex. The 
second is superior and concave, serving to 
form the lower and lateral parts of the 
orbit. The third, which is posterior, is very 
unequal and concave, for the lodgment of 
the lower part of the temporal muscle. »Each 
of these bones may be described as having 
four processes, formed by their four angles. 
Two of these may be called orbitar pro- 
cesses. The superior one is connected 
with the orbitar process of the os frontis j 
and the inferior one with the malar process 
of the maxillary bone. The third is con- 
nected with the temporal process of the 
sphenoid bone ; and the fourth forms a bony 
arch, by its connection with the zygomatic 
process of the temporal bone. In infants, 
these bones are entire and completely ossi- 
fied. 

JUGLA.NS. (Quasi Jovis glans, the 
royal fruit, from its magnitude.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Monoecia- Order, Poly- 
atidria. The walnut-tree. 

2. The pharmacopa-iul name of the wal- 
nut. The tree which bears this fruit is the 
Juglans regia of Linnxus :—foliohs avlaibus 
glabris subsevratis subeequaUbua. It is a na- 
tive of Persia, but cultivated in tins coun- 
try. The unripe fruit, which has an astrin- 
gent bitterish taste, and has been long em- 
plow d as a pickle, is the part directed for 
medicinal use by trie London College, on ac- 
count of ita anthelmintic virtues. An ex- 
tract of the green fruit is the most conve- 
nient preparation, as it may he kept for a 



sufficient length of time, and made agree- 
able to the stomach of the patient, by mix- 
ing it with cinnamon water. 

Jugla.vs regia. The systematic name 
of the walnut tree. See Juglans. 

J UGULAR" VEINS. ( Ven<e jugularis ; 
from jugulum, the throat.) These veins 
run from the head down the sides of the 
neck, and are divded, from their situation, 
into external and internal. The external^ 
or superficial, jugular vein receives the 
blood from the frontal, angular, temporal, 
auricular, sublingual or ranine, and the 
occipital veins. The internal, or deep- 
seated, jugular vein, receives the blood from 
the lateral sinusses of the dura mater, the 
laryngeal and pharyngeal veins. Both 
Jul; wlars unite, and form, with the subcla- 
vian vein, the superior vena cava, which 
terminates in the'superior part of the right 
auricle of the heart. 

Jugujlcm. (From jugum, a yoke; be- 
cause the yoke is fastened la "this part.) 
The throat, or anterior part of the neck. 

.1 vj u n f.s. See Jujuba . 

Ji'.n r.n;. (Arab.) i jubes. A half- 
dried fruit of the plumb kind, about the size 
and shape of an olive, the produce of the 
Jlhammes zizyphus of Linnxus. Jujubes, 
when in perfection, have an agreeable 
sweet taste, and in the southern parts of 
Europe, where they are common, they 
make an article of food in their recent 
state, and of medicine when half dried. 

July fo-vers. See Caryophyllux ruber. 

Jpxcls mioRATCS. Fxnum camelorum. 
Juncus aromaticus. Camel-hay. Sweet 
rush. This dried plant, Andropogon schst- 
nanthus of Linnaeus, is imported into this 
country from Turkey and Arabia. It has 
an agreeable smell, and a warm, bitterish, 
not unpleasant taste. It was formerly em- 
ployed as a stomachic and deobstruent. 

Juniper. See Juniperus. 

Juniper gum. See Sandarar.k: 

JUNIPERUS. (Juniperus; from /,/. 
venis, young, and pario, to bring forth ; 
so called because it produces its youn^ 
berries while the old ones are ripening.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants iu the*. 
Linnsan system. Class, Dioecia. Order, 
Monadelphia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
common juniper, Juniperus communis of 
Linnxus -.—foUis term's patentibus mucntna- 
tis, baccis longioribns. Roth the tops and- 
berries of this indigenous plant are directed 
in our pharmacopoeias, but the latter are 
usually preferred, and are brought chiefly 
from Holland and Italy. Of their effic;,c\ 
as a stomachic, carminative, diaphoretic 
and diuretic, there are several relations 
b physicians of great authority : and me- 
dical writers have also spoken o'f the utility 
of the juniper in nephritic cases, uterine 
obstructions, scorbut c affections, and some 
cutaneous diseases. Our pharwacopceias 
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direct the essential oil, and a spirituous dis- 
tillation of the berries, to be kept in the shops. 

Ju.niperus communis. The systematic 
name of the juniper-tree. See Juniperus. 

Juniperus licia. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the fiankmcence. 
See (Jlibanum. 

Jumpercs sabina. The systematic name 
of the savine-tree. See Sabina. 



KID 

.TupiTEn. The ancient chymical name 
of tin, because supposed under the govern- 
ment of that planet. 

Jivantia. (From juvo, to assist.) Me- 
dicines, or assistances ot any kind, which 
relieve a disiemper. 

Jcxtangina. (From juxta, near, and 
angina, a quinsy.) A disease resembling a 
quinsy. 
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J^jEMFERiA rotunda. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the officinal 
zeuoary. Zedoria. 

Kajeput oleum. See Cajeput oil. 

Kali. (Arab.) The Kali of the phar- 
macopoeias is the vegetable alkali or potash. 
See Potassa. 

Kali acetatum. See Acetas potass<e. 

Kali jeratum. See Carbonas potassa. 

Kali arsenicatum A prepartion of 
arsenic, composed of the vegetable alkali 
and the oxyd of arsenic. It is the active 
ingredient in Fowler's mineral solution. See 
Liquor arsenicatis. 

Kali citratum. Alkali -volatile, succo 
citri saturatum. The neutral saline li- 
quor, a curat of potash, is made by satu- 
rated prepared kali with lemon juice. It 
is the base of the saline draught; it pos- 
sesses nervine and sudorific properties ; 
and is exhibited in rheumatism, catarrh, 
and most febrile diseases. 

Kali pr/F.paratum. See Subcarbonas 
potassa. 

Kali purum. See Potassa fusa. 

K vli sulphuratum. See Sufohurelum 
potassa. 

Kali tartarizatum. See Tartras po- 
tassx. 

Kali vitriolatcm. See Sulphas potassa. 

Kkiri. See Chieri. 

KELP. The mineral alkali which is ob- 
tained in this country by burning marine 
plants. 

'Kkiiato rHAHvsK.r.i'S. (From m^xc, a 
horn, and <p*%yyi;, the pharynx.) A muscle 
so named from its shape, and insertion in the 
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(Chermah, Arab.) Granum 
tm. Coccus baphica. Round red- 
.nns, about the size of peas, found in 
Spam, Italy, and the south of France, ad- 
hering- to the branches of the scarlet oak. 
They are the nidus of a minute red animal- 
cule, called Coccus quereus ilicis of Linnae- 
us. The confectio alhermee, now obsolete, 
was prepared with 'he<e, which possess 
corroborant and adstringent virtues. 



Kermes miner a lis. A preparation of 
antimony, so termed from its resemblance 
to the insect of that name. It is now dis- 
used in medicine, and gives place to the 
other preparations of antimony. See U\j- 
drosulphurelum stibii rubrum. 

Kernel ivort. Scrophularia vulgaris. 

Kerva. Kervah, Arab.) The ricinus. 

KETCHUP. The prepared liquor of the 
mushroom. 

KEYSER'S PILLS. A once celebrated 
mercurial medicine, the method of pre- 
paring which was purchased by tde French 
government, and has since been published 
by M.Richard. The hydrargyria aceta- 
tus is considered as an adequate substitute 
for the more elaborate form of Keyser. 
M. Richard concludes his account of Key- 
ser's pills with observing, that he considers 
it to be, without exception, the most effec- 
tual remedy for the venereal disease hither- 
to discovered. But further trials of this 
remedy do not justify the sanguine account; 
of its properties ; though it may succeed 
when some of the other mercurial prepara- 
tions have failed. 

Kibes. A name for chilblains. 

Kidneys. fte?ies. Two abdominal vis- 
cera, shaped like a kidney-bean, that se- 
crete the urine. They are situated on each 
lumbar region, near the first "lumbar verte- 
bra, behind the peritoneum, and are com- 
posed of three substances, a corneal, which 
is the external, and very vascular ; a tu- 
bul-ise, which consists o ( ' small tube; ; 
and a papillous substance, which is the 
innermost. The kidneys are generally sur- 
rounded with more or less adipose mem- 
brane, and they have also a proper mem- 
brane, membrana propria, which is closely 
accreted to the cortical substance. The 
renal arteries, called also emulgtnts, pro- 
ceed from the aorta. The veins evacuate 
their blood into the ascending cava. The 
absorbents accompany the blood-'. 
and terminate in the thoracic duct. The 
nerves of the kidneys are branches of the 
eighth pair and great intercostal?. The 
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excretory duct of (his viscus is called the 
ureter. At the middle or pelvis of'Uie kid- 
nev, where the blood-vessels inter it, is a 
large me abranoua bag, which diminishes 
like a funnel, and forms a long- canal, op 
ureter, toat conveys the urine from the 
kidney to the bladder, which it perforates 
obliquely, 

Kikkkunf.malo. A pure resin, very 
similar to copal, but of a more beautiful 
whiteness and transparency. It is brought 
from Vmerica, where it is said to be used 
medicinal!] in the cure of hysterica, teta- 
nus, &.c. It tbrms the most beautiful of all 
Tarnishes 

Kim. (A'-Are, Arabian.) See Ricinus. 

Kinv kin a. See Cinchona. 

K i \ m \ \. See Cinchona. 

KINO. (Indian.) Gumtni gambiense. 



Gutnmi rubrurn ads t ring ens gambiente. Tne 
tree r'rom wr.ich this Pi ' ined, 

though not botanically ascertained, is known 
to grow on the banks of the river Gambia, 
in Africa. On wounding its bark, the fluid 
kino immediately issues drop by drop, and, 
by the heat of the sun, is formed into hard 
masses. It is very like the resin called 
Sanguis draconis ; is much redder, more 
firm, resinous, and adstnngent, than cate- 
chu. It is now in common use, and is the 
most efficacious vegetable adstringent, or 
styptic, in the materia medica. Its dose is 
from twenty to thirty grains. 

Knee-holly. See Huscus. 

Knee pan See Patella. 

Kolto. (Polonese.) The plica poloni- 
ca, or plaited hair. 

Kynache. See Cynanche. 
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J_jABnANUM. See Ladanum. 

Labia lepoiiina. (Leporina ; from fe- 
pus, a hare, resembling a hare.) The hare- 
lip. 

LABORATOR1UM. (From taboro, to 
labour ) A place properly fitted up for ihe 
performance of chym.cal operations. 

LABYRINTH. That part of the inter- 
nal ear behind the cavity of the tympanum ; 
it is constituted by the cochlea, vestibu- 
lum, and semicircular canals. 

Lac. See Lacca. 

Lac asijioxiaci. See Mistura ammo- 
niaci 

Lac urreoAXJE. A very pleasant, cool- 
ing, demulcent drink, calculated to allev - 
ate ardor urinx, and relieve strangury. It 
forms a pleasant ptisan in coughs, h 'arse- 
nesses, and catarrhs. See Mistura amyg- 
dale. 

Lac assaf(etida. See ATistura asmfa- 
Hda. 

Lac sttlphuhis- See Sulphur pnecipitatum. 

Lacoa. (From lakah, Arab.) Cnm.mi 
Laccev. Stick-lac. Gum lac. Set-d-lac, 
Shell lac. The improper name of gum-lac 
is given to a concrete brittle substance, of 
a dark red colour, brought from ihe East 
tndi s, incrustated on the tw gs of the Cro 
ton lacciferum of Linnxus -.—foiiis ovatis to- 
mentotis serrulatit pctiolatis, colycibus to- 
tncntosie, where it is deposited by a small 
insect, <t present not scientifically known. 
It is found in very great quantities on the 
uncultivated mountains on both sides the 
Ganges ; and is of great use to the natives 
in vinous works or art, as varnish, paint- 
ing, dyeing, &c. When the resinous mat- 
ter i^ broken off the wood into small pieces 



of grains, it is termed seed-lac, and when 
melted and formed into flat plates, shell- 
lac This substance is chiefh employed 
for making sealing-wax. A tincture of it 
is recommended as an antiscorbutic to 
wash the gums 

Lachhyma abiegnas. See Terebivthina 
argentarotensis. 

LACHRYMA The tears. A limpid 
fluid secre ed by the lachr>mal gland, and 
flowing on the surface of the eye. 

LACHRYM \L BONE. See Unguis os. 

LACHRYMAL DUCTS. Ductus lach- 
rymales. The excretory ducts of the ,..ch- 
rymal gland, which open upon the internal 
surface of the upper eye-lid. 

L \CH RY M \ L G LAND. Glandula lack- 
rymalis. A glomerate gland, situated above 
■he external angle of the orbit, in a peculiar 
depression of the frontal bone. It ecretes 
the tears, and conveys them to the e\e by 
its excretory ducts, which are six or eight 
in number. 

LACHRYMAL NERVE. The fifth pair 
of nerves from the head is dnided into se- 
veral branches, the first of which is called 
the orbitary branch ; this is divided into 
three more, the third of which is culled the 
lachrymal branch/ it goes oft" chiefly to the 
lachryma' gland. 

Lacomcum. (Because they were much 
used by the people of Laconia.) A stove, 
or sw.-ating-room. 

LACTATION. (From lacleo, to suckle.) 
The giving suck. 

I . V( 'T ATS (Lactus.) Salts formed by 
the union of tie- arid of sourwhey, or ■ ic 
acid, with different bases ; thus alumir.om 
lactat, ammoniacal lactat, &c 
1 ■ 
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LACTBALS. Vaaa lactes. The absor- 
bents of the mesentery, which originate 
in the small intestines, and convey the 
chyle from thence to the thoracic duct. 
Tliey are very lender and transparent ves- 
sels, pissessed of an infinite number of 
valves, whiou, when distended with chyle, 
a milky or lacteal fluid, give them a knotty 
appearance. They arise from the internal 
surlace of the villous coat of the small in- 
testines, perforate the other coats, and form 
a kind of net-work, whilst the greater num- 
ber unite one with another between the 
muscular and external coats. From thence 
they proceed between the laminae of the 
mesentery to the conglobate glands. In 
their course they constitute the greater part 
of the gland through which they pass, be- 
ing distributed through them several times, 
and curled in various directions. The lac- 
teals, having passed these glands, go to 
others, and at length seek those nearest 
the mesentery. From these glands, which 
are only four or five, or perhaps more, the 
lacteals pass out and ascend with the me- 
senteric artery, and unite with the lympha- 
tics of the lower extremities, and those of 
the abdominal viscera, and then form a 
common trunk, the thoracic duct, which, 
in some subjects, is dilated at its origin, 
forming the receptaculum chyli. See Nutri- 
tion. 

LACTIC ACID. (From lac, milk.) The 
acid of sour milk. 

Lactica. The Arabian name for that 
species of fever which the Greeks call Ty- 
phot, or Typhodes. 

Lacttfuga (From lac, milk, ax\Afugo, 
to drive away.) Medicines which dispel 
milk. 

LACTUCA. (From lac, milk; named 
from the milk? juice which exudes upon its 
being wounded.) 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnaean s\stem. Class, 
Syng-nesia. Order, Polygamia xquales. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the gar- 
den-lettuce, the Lactuca sativa cultivated ; 
it is esteemed as an wholsome aperient 
biiter anodyne, easy <>f digestion, but afford 
ing no nutriment. Let'uces appear to rt gree 
better with hot, bilious, melancholic tem- 
peraments, than the plegma ic. The seeds 
possess a quantity of oi'.y substance, which, 
triturated with water, forms an emulsion 
esteemed by some in ard >r urinae, and some 
diseases of the urinary passage. Lettuce 
was famous for the cure of the Rmperor 
Augustus, and formed the opiate of Galen, 
in his old age ; a proof that, in the warmer 
climates, it must acquire an exaltation of 
its virtues above what is met with in this 
country. 

Lactuca ghaveolens. Opium scented 
lettuce. Strong-scented lettuce. Lactu- 
ca syhestris. Lactuca virosa of Linnaeus : 
—foliis horizontal! bus carina aculeatis ten- 
t'atis. A common plant in our hedges and 
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ditches. II lias a strong ungrateful smell, 
resembling that of opium, and a bitterish 
acrid taste : it abounds with a milky juice, 
in which its sensible qualities seem to re- 
side, and which appears to have been no- 
ticed by Dioscorides, who describes the 
odour and taste of the juice as nearly 
agreeing with that of the white poppy. Its 
effects are also said, according to Haller, 
to be powerfully narcotic. Dr. Collin, at 
Vienna, first brought the lactuca virosa 
into medical repute, and its character has 
lately induced the College of Physicians at 
Edinburgh to insert it in the catalogue of 
the Materia Medica. More than twenty- 
four cases of dropsy are said, by Collin, to 
have been successfully treated, by em- 
ploying an extract prepared from the ex- 
pressed juice of this plant, which is stated 
not only to be powerfully diuretic, but, 
by attenuating the viscid humours, to pro- 
mote all the secreuons, and to remove vis- 
ceral obstructions. In the more simple 
cases, proceeding from debility, the ex- 
tract, in doses of eighteen to thirty grains 
a-day, proved sufficient to accomplish a 
cure : but when the disease was inveterate, 
and accompanied with visceral obstructions, 
the quantity of extract was increased to 
three drachms ; nor did larger doses, though 
they excited nausea, ever produce any 
other bad effect; and the patients conn- 
nued so strong under the use of this reme- 
dy, that it was seldom necessary to em- 
ploy any tonic medicines. Though Dr. 
Collin began his experiments with the 
lactuca at the Pazman hospital, at the 
time he was trying the arnica, 1771, yet 
very few physicians, even at Vienna, have 
since adopted the use of this plant. Plen- 
ciz, indeed, has published a solitary in- 
stance of its efficacy, while Quarin informs 
us that he never experienced any good 
effect from its use; alleging, that those 
who, were desirous of supporting its charac- 
ter, mixed with it a quantity of extracium 
scillae, Under these circumstances we 
shall only say, that the recommendation of 
tins medicine by Dr. Collin, will be scarce- 
ly thought sufficient to establish its use in 
England. 

Lactuca sativa. The systematic name 
of the lettuce. See Lactuca. 

Lactuca sylvestius. Scariola. The 
officio. d name of the Lactuca scariola of Lin- 
naeus, which possesses a stronger degree of 
bitterness than the Lactuca sativa, and is 
said to be more aperient and laxative. It 
is nearly similar, in virtue as in taste, to en- 
dive untlanched. 

Lactuca virosa The systematic name 
of he opium-scented lettuce. S.e Lactuca 
graveolens. 

Laitucella- (Diminutive of lactuca, the 
'ettuce ; so named from its milky juice.) 
The sow-thistle. 

Lactucimina. (From lacteo, to suckle . 
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so called because they happen chiefly to tribute to propelling the tears into the 

children while at the breast.) Aphthae, or nose ; blindness in a strong light, in conse- 

little ulcers, or crusty scabs, on the skin, quence of the inaoility to moderate the rays 

Lacti ken. (From lac, milk; so named which fall on the eye ; on die same account, 

because it is covered with a white crust.) the sight becomes gradually very much 

The achor, or scald-head .also a little crus- weakened ; incapacity to sleep where there 

ty scab on the skin, ail'ecting chiefly chil- is any light; irritation, pain, and redness 

dren at the breast. of the eye, from this organ being exposed 

LWJUNjE. (Lacuna; from lacus, a to the extraneous substances in the atmos- 

ehannel.) The mouths or openings of the phere, without the eyelids having the pow- 

excretory ducts of muciparous glands in er of washing them away in the natural man- 



the urethra, and other parts. 

LADANUM. (From ludon, Arab.) 
Labdanum. This resinous |uice exude'-, 
upon the leaves of the Cistus cretin,.; of 
Linnaeus : — aborescens extipulatus, foiiix 



An enlargement or protrusion of the 
whole eye, or a staphyloma, may obviously 
produce lagophthalmos. Bui affections of 
the upper eyelids are the common causes. 



tpatulala-ovatis petiolatis enerviis scabris, Ileister says he has seen the complaint ori- 
>s Imiceolatis ; in Candia, where in- ginate from a disease of the lower one. Now 
habitants collect it by lightly rubbing the and then lagopbthulmos depends on para- 
leaves with leather, and afterwards sera- lysis of the orbicularis muscle. A cicatrix, 
ping it off, and forming it into irregular after a wound, ulcer, or burn, is the most 
masses for exportation. Three sorts of frequent cause. 

ladanum have been described by authors, Lagosodittm. (From xctyot, a hare, 

but only two are to be met with in the and ttkc, a foot ; so called because it has 

shops. The best, which is ver) rare, is in narrow hairy leaves, like the foot of a 

dark-coloured masses, of the consistence hare.) The herb hare's foot trefoil, 

of a soft plaster, and growing still softer on Logostoma. (From \x.-yos, a hare, and 

being handled ; the other is in long rolls, ropx, the mouth; so called because the 

roiled up much harder than the preceding, upper lip is divided in the middle like that 

and not so dark. The first has commonly of a hare.) The hare lip. 

a small, and the last a large, admixture of Lakeiveed. See Hijchopiper. 

fine sand, without which they cannot be Lamac. Gum-arabic, 

collected pure, independently of designed Luhbdacimus. A defect in speech, 

a'niM's: the dust blown on the plant by winch consists in an inability to pronounce 

winds, from the loose sands among which certain consonants, or is that stammering, 

it grows, bring retained by the tenacious or difficulty of speech, called Psellismus 

juice. The soft kind has an agreeable Lallans, that is, when the letter L is pro- 



smell, and a lightly pungent bitterish taste : 
the hard is much weaker. Ladanum was 
formerly much employed internally as a 
pectoral and adstrmgent in catarrhal af- 
fections, dysenteries, and several other 



nounced too liquid, and often in the place 
of U. 

LAMBDOIDAL SUTURE. (Satura 
Lambdoidalis ,-from A, and«/oc, resemblance; 
because ii is shaped like the leter A ) Oc- 



diseases ; at present, however, it is wholly cipit il suture. Tl e suture that unites the 



confined to external use, and is an ingre- 
dient in the stomachic plaster, emplattrma 
ladani. 

Ladies bedstraw. See Galium luteum. 

Ladies inantle. See Alchemilla. 

Ladies smock. See Cavdamine. 

Lhtificantia. (From Icetijico, to make 



occipital bone to the two parietal bones. 

Lambitivum. (From lambo, to lick up.) 
A linctus or medicine to be licked up. 

Lamella. (Dim. of lamina, a plate of 
metal.) The thin plates, or gills, of a 
mushroom. 

LAMINA. (From ex*a>, to beat off.) A 



glad.) This term hath been applied to bone, or membrane, or any substance re- 
main compositions under the intention of sembling a thin plate of metal. The lap 
cordials; but both the medicine and dis- ofthe ear. 
Unction are now quite disused. Lamicm axbuh. (From Lamium, a 

Lababos. (.\»>x£cc, l a x ; so named mountain of Ionia, where it grew, or from 

from its comparative laxity.) The right lama, a ditch, because it usually grows 

ventricle ofthe heart. about ditches and neglected places.) Ur- 

LAGOPHTHALMI-A (From >.«*«.-, a ticu mortua- Galeopsis. Jlrchangelica. Dead 

hare, and tt&t&fMC, an eye ; because it is nettle. White archangel nettle. Uterine 

believed that hares sleep with their eyes haemorrhages and floor Tous are s id to be 

open.) Logophthalmos. The hare's eye. relieved bv infusions of tiiis plant, from 

A disease in which the eye cannot be shut, whose sensible (pialities very little benefit 

The following complaints may arise from can be expected, 
it: a constant weeping of the organ, in Lawpsasa. See Lapsana. 
consequence of the interruption of the al- LANCETTA. (Dim. of lancea, a spear.) 

ternate closure and opening of the eye- A lancet. An instrument used in phlebo 

lids which motions so materially contri- tomy. 
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Laoxica coratio. A method of curing 
the •I'lt, by ev noratingthe morbid matter 
y topical applications. 

Lapactica. (From a«t*^&>, to evacu- 
ate.) Purgative medicines. 

Lapaua. From (kzirafa, to empty ; 
so named from its concave and empty ap- 
pearance.) The flank. 

Laparocele (From x*7r*§st., the flank, 
and K»hn, a ruptur.) A rupture through 
the side of the belly. 

Lapathtm. (From A*a-acf&>, to evacu- 
ate ; so named because it purges gently.) 
The dock. 

Lapathcm acetosum. Scr Acetosa. 

Lapathum acctuji See Oxylapathum. 

Lapathttm AauATicuai. See Hydrolupa- 
thum 

Lapides cancrorum. See Cancer. 

Lapidellum. Lapidellus. (From lapis, 
a stone. ) The name of a kind of spoon, 
formerly used to take out small stones and 
fragments from the bladder. 

Lapilli cancrorum. Crab's stones, 
commonly called crab's eyes. See Cancer. 

Lapis bezoar. See Bezoar. 

Lapis cercleus. See Lapis lazuli. 

Lapi caoAMInauis. See Calamine. 

Lapis calcarecs. Hard carbonate of 
lime. 

Lapis ctaxus. See Lapis lazuli 

Lapis hematites. Se Hematites. 

Lapis mBERNirus. Tegula hybernica. 
Jlrdesia hibernica Hardesiu. Irish slale. 
A kind of slate, or very hard stone, found 
in different parts of Ireland, in a mass of a 
blueish black colour, which stains the 
hands. When dried and powdered, it is 
pale, or of a whitish blue, and by keeping 
grows black. In the fire it yields a sul- 
phureous gaz, Hiid acquires a pale red co- 
lour, with additional hardness. It is occa- 
sionally powdered by the common people, 
and taken in spruce beer, against inward 
bruises. 

Lapis htstricis. See Bezoar porcinum. 

Lapis infernalis. An old name for the 
caustic potash. See Potassa fusa. 

Lapis lazuli. Lapis cyanus. Azure 
stone A combina ion of silex, the blue 
fluate of lime and sulohat of lime, and iron. 
This singular mixture forms a stone, of a 
beautiful opake blue, which it preserves 
in a strong heat, and does not suffer any 
alteration by the contact of air. It was 
formerly exhibited as a purgative and vo- 
mit, and given in epilepsy. 

Lapis malacensis. See Bezoar porci- 
num. 

Lapis porcinus. See Bezoar porci- 
num. 
Lapis simije. See Bezoar simice. 
Lappa major. See Bardada. 
Lapsawa. (Acl-^hvx, from Lampsacus, 
the town ne\r which it flourished ; or from 
tjprafrt, to evacuate ; because it was said 
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to relax the bowels .) Lamptema. JVapiuni. 
Papillaris herba. Dock-cresses. Nipple- 
wort This plant, Lapsana communis of 
Linnrtus, is a lactescent bitter, and nearly 
similar in virtues to the cichory, dandelion, 
and endive. It has been employed chiefly 
for external purposes, against wounds and 
ulcerations, whence the name of nipple-wort 
and papillaris 

Laciuii s guttlris. A malignant inflam- 
mation ol the tonsils, in which the patient 
appears as if he were suffocated with a 
noose. 

Larbason. Antimonv. 
Larch-tree. See Terebintkina veneta. 
LARD. The English name of hog's fat, 
when mehed down. Hog's lard, adeps 
sue/Ice, forms ihe base of many unguents, 
and is often eaten by the poor instead of 
butter. 

LA KYNGOTOM Y (From xneyyt, the la- 
rynx, and rifAVie, to cut.) See Bronchotnmy. 
LAIJYNX. (A*gt/^f, a Greek primitive.) 
A cartilaginous cavi y, situated behind the 
tongue, in the anterior part of the fnuces, 
and lined with an exquisitely sensible mem- 
brane. It is composed of the annular or 
cricoid cartilage, the scutiform or thyroid, 
the epiglottis, and two arytenoid cartilages. 
The superior opening of the larynx is call- 
ed the glottis The laryngeal arteries are 
b-anches of the external carotids. The la- 
ryngeal veins evacuate their blood into the 
external jugulars. The nerves of the larynx 
are from the eighth pair. The use of (he 
larynx is to constitute the organ of voice, 
and to serve also for respiration. 

Lascivcs. (From lacio, to ensnare ; upon 
account of its irregular motions.) An epi- 
thet usedAby Paracelsus for the chorea 
Sanr.ti viti. 

Laser. (A term used by the Cyrenians.) 
The herb lasser-wort, or assafcelida. 

Laserpitium latifolium. (From laser, 
perhaps from lazar, Arab ) The systematic 
name of the white gentian. See Gentiana 
alba. 

Laserpitium siler. The systematic name 
of the heart wor'. See Seseh. 

LATERAL OPERATION. One mode of 
cutting for the stone is so called. 

LATERAL SIN USSES The bifurcation 
and continua ion of the longitudinal sinus 
of the dura mater. They commence about 
the middle of the tentorium, one passing 
along e.ich horizontal crucial spine within 
the tentorium, and round to the foramen 
lacerum in basi cranii, where the internal 
jugular vein begins. Their use is to carry 
the blood from the vein into the internal 
jugulars, which return it to ihe iieart. 

Latex. (Latez. quod in vents terra lateat.) 

Water, or juice A term sometimes applied 

to ihe blood, as being the spring or source 

of all ihe humours, 

LATER1TI0US SEDIMENT. (/.«- 
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teriteus ; from later, a brick.) A term ap- 
[>li d to the brick-like sediment occasional- 

ly dep sit' (I m tlie urine ot" people afflicted 
witli fever. 

I.vnniiis. (From Kudos, to forget; be- 
cause ii was thought to affect the memory.) 
Spurge. 

I. Vilnius. (From x*Sm, to lie hid; so 
Called from its diminutive size.) The vetch. 

I. Mini i.i ,m. (From lateo, to he hid.) 
The fames, or hidden matter of infectious 
diseases. 

Latissimus com. See Platysma my- 
aides. 

I . \ rrSSIMUS DORSI. (Latissimus, sc. 
muxcinus.; Jlntiscalptor of Cowper. Dor- 
ti-lumbo sacro humeral of Dumas A muscle 
of die humerus, situated on the posterior 
part a of the trunk. It i-, a very broad, thin, 
and for the most part fleshy muscle, which 
is placed immediately under the skin, ex- 
cept where it is covered by the lower ex- 
tremity of the trapezius. It arises tendi- 
nous from the posterior had' of the upper 
edge of the spine of the os ilium, from the 
spinous processes of the os sacrum :<nd lum- 
bar vertebrae, and from five or six, and 
sometimes from seven, and even eight, of 
the lowermost ones of the back ; also 
tendinous and flesh\ from the upper edges 
and sternal surface of the four inferior 
false ribs near their cartilages, by as many 
distinct slips. From these different origins 
the fibres ot the muscle run in different di- 
rect ons ; those from the ilium and false 
ribs run almost perpendicularly upwards ; 
those from the sacrum and lumbar verte- 
brae, obliquely upwards and forwards ; 
and those from the vertebra of the back, 
transversely outwards and forwards, over 
the inferior angle of the scapula, where 
tin \ receive a small thin bundle of fleshy 
fibres, which arise tendinous from that an- 
gle, and are inserted with the rest of the 
muscle, by a strong, fla;, and thin tendon, 
of about two inches in length, into the 
fore-part of the posterior edge of the groove 
observed between' the two tuberosities of 
the (is humeri, for lodging the tendon of 
du long head of the biceps. In dissection, 
therefore, this muscle ought not to be fol- 
lowed to its insertion, till some ofthe other 
muscles of the os humeri have been first 
raised. Its use is to pull the os humeri 
downwards and backwards, and to turn it 
upon its axis. Riolanus, from its use on 
occasions, gave it the name of ani- 
terwar. When we raise out selves upon our 
hi nds, as in rising from off an arm-chair, 
we may easily perceive the contraction of 
this muscle. A fotrra mucosa is found be- 
tween the tendon of tins muscle ami the OS 
humeri, into which it is inserted. 

I.\n »mk. (From xai/oi, to receive ; so 
called bee ..use it receives aid Conveys 

food.) The oesphagus ofthe throat. 
Laudanum. (From luus, praise; so 



named from its valuable properties.) See 

Tinctuva opi: 

Laurel, cherry See Laurocerasus. 

Laurel, spurge. See Laureola. 

Lauiikola. (Dim. of laurus, the lau- 
rel, named from it resemblance to the 
laurel. Spurge laurel. The bark of this 
plant, Daphne laureola of Linnaeus, is re- 
commended to excite a discharge from the 
skin, in the same way as that of the thyme- 
l<ea. 

LAURO CERXSUS. (From laurus, the 
laurel, and cerasus, the cherry-tree ; so 
called because it has leaves like the laurel.) 
Common or cherry laurel. Prunus lauro- 
cerasus of Linnaeus.- — -floribus racemosis fo- 
lus sempervirentibus dorso biglandulosis.The 
leaves of die lauro-cerasus have a bitter 
styptic taste, accompanied with a flavour 
resembling that of bitter-almonds, or other 
kernels of the drupacious fruits ; the 
flowers also manifest a similar flavour. The 
powdered le ves, applied to the nostrils, 
excite sneezing, though not so strong!) as 
tobacco. The kernel-like flavour which 
these leaves impan, being generally es- 
teemed grateful, has sometimes caused 
them to be employed for culinary pur- 
pose-, and especially in custards, puddings, 
blancmange, &c ; and as the proportion 
of this sapid matter of the leaf to the 
quantity of the m Ik is commonly incon- 
siderable, bad effects have seldom ensued. 
Rut as the poisonous quality of this laurel is 
now indubitably proved, the public ought 
to be cautioned against its internal use. 

The following communication to the 
Royal Society, by Dr. Madden, of Dub- 
lin, contains the first and principal proofs 
ofthe deleterious effects of this vegetable 
upon mankind: — "A very extraordinary 
accident that fell out here some months 
ago, has discovered to us a most danger- 
ous poison, which was never before known 
to be so, though it has been in frequent 
use among us. The thing I mean is a sim- 
ple water, distilled from the leaves of the 
lauro-cerasus; the water is at first milky, 
but the oil which comes over bemg, in a 
good measure, separated from the phlegm, 
by passing it through a flannel bag, 
becomes as clear as common water. It 
has the smell of bitter almonds, or peach- 
kernel, and lias been for many years in 
frequent use among- our housewives and 
cooks, to give that agreeable flavour to 
their creams and puddings. It has also 
been much in use among our drinkers of 
drams; and the proportions they genet ll\ 
use it in has be en one part of laurel 
water to tour ot brandy. Nor has this 
practice, however frequent, ever been at- 
tended with any apparent ill consequences 
till some time in the month of Septem- 
ber 1728, when it happened that one 
.Maitha Boyse, a servant, who lived with 
a person who sold great quantities of 
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this water, got a bottle of it from lier mis- 
tress, and gave it to her mother Ann 
Boyse made a present of it to Prances Ea- 
ton, her sister, who was a shopkeeper in 
town, and who she thought might oblige 
her customers vvith it. Accordingly, in a 
lew days, she gave about two ounces to a 
woman called Mary Whaley, who drank 
about two-thirds of what was filled out, and 
went away. Frances Eaton drank the rest. 
In a quarter of an hour after Mary Wha- 
lcy had drank the water, (as I am in- 
formed,) she complained of a violent dis- 
order in her stomach, soon after lost her 
speech, and died in about an hour, without 
vomiting, or purging, or any convulsion. 
The shopkeeper, F. Eaton, sent word to 
her sister, Ann Boyse, of what had happen- 
ed, who came to her upon the message, 
and affirmed that it was not possible the 
cordial (as she called it) could have occa- 
sioned the death of the woman ; and, to 
convince her of it, she filled out about 
three ounces r.nd drank it. She continued 
talking with F. Eaton about two minutes 
longer, and was so earnest to persuade her 
of the liquor's being inoffensive, that she 
drank about two spoonfuls more, but was 
hardly well seated in her chair when she 
died without the least groan, or convulsion. 
Frances Eaton, who, as before observed, 
had drank somewhat more than a spoonful, 
found no disorder in her stomach, or else- 
where ; but, to prevent any ill consequences, 
she took a vomit immediately, and has 
been well ever since.'' — Dr. Madden men- 
tions another case, of a gentleman at Kil- 
kenny who mistook a bottle of laurel- 
water for a bottle of ptisan. What quantity 
he drank is uncertain, but he died in a few 
minutes, complaining of a violent disorder 
in the stomach. In addition to this, we 
may refer to the unfortunate case of Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, whose death, in 
1780, an English jury declared to be oc- 
casioned by this poison. In this case, the 
active principle of the lauro-cerasus was 
concentrated by repeated distillations, and 
given to the quantity of one ounce ; the 
suddenly fatal effects of which must be 
still in the recollection of the public. To 
brute animals this poison is almost instan- 
taneously mortal, as amply appears by the 
experiments of Madden, Mortimer, Ni- 
cholls, Fontana, L:mgrish, Vater, and 
others. The experiments conducted by 
these gentlemen shew, that the laurel-water 
is destructive to animal life, not only when 
taken into the stomach, but also on being 
injected into the intestines, or applied ex- 
ternally to different organs of the body. It 
is remarked, by Abbe Fontana, that this 
poison, even " when applied in a very 
small quantity to the eyes, or to the inner 
part of the mouth, without touching the 
oesophagus, or being carried into the sto- 
mach, is capable of lulling an animal in afew 



minutes : whilst, applied in a much greater 
quantity to wounds, ii has so little activity, 
that the weakest animals, sucli as pigeons, 
resist its action." 

The most volatile is the most active part 
of the lauro-cerasus ; and if we judge from 
its sensible qualifies, an analogous princi- 
ple seems to perv.de many other vegetable 
substances.especiaily the ker .el > of drupa- 
ceous limits; and in various species of the 
amygdalus, this sapid principle extends to 
the flowers and leaves. It is of importance 
to notice, that this is much less powerful in 
its action upon human subjects than upon 
dogs, rabbits, pigeons, and reptiles. To 
poison man, the essential oil of the lauro- 
cerasus must be separated by distillation, 
as in ihespirisuouso . ommoniaurel-water; 
and unless this is strongly embued with the 
oil, or given in a large dose, it proves inno- 
cent. Dr. Cullen observes, that the seda- 
tive power of the lauro-cerasus acts upon 
the nervous system in a different manner 
from opium and oilier narcotic substances, 
whose primary action is upon the animal 
functions ; s for the lauro-cerasus does not 
occasion sleep, nor does it produce local 
inflammation, but seems to act directly 
upon the vital powers. Abbe" Fontana sup- ' 
poses that this poison destroys animal life, 
by exerting its effects upon the blood ; but 
the experiments and observations from 
which he draws this opinion are evidently 
inconclusive. It may also be remarked, 
that many of the Abbe's experiments con- 
tradict each other. Thus it appears, from 
the citation given above, that the poison of 
this vegetable, when applied to wounds, 
does not prove fatal ; but future experi- 
ments led the Abbe to assert, that the oil of 
the lauro-cerasus, " whether given inter- 
nally, or applied to the wounds of animals, 
is one of the most terrible and deadly poi- 
sons known." Though this vegetable seems 
to have escaped the notice of Stoerck, yet 
it is not without advocates for its medical 
use. Linnaeus informs us, that in Switzerland 
it is commonly and successfully used in pul- 
monary complaints. Langnsh mentions its 
efficacy in agues ; and as Bergius found 
bitter almonds to have this effect, we may, 
by analogy, conclude that this power of the 
lauro-cerasus, is well established. Baylies 
found, that it posse- sed a remarkable pow- 
er of diluting the blood, and, from expe- 
rience, recommended it in all cases of dis- 
ease supposed to proceed from too dense a 
state of that fluid ; adducing particular in- 
stances of its efficacy in rheumatism, asth- 
mas, and in schirrous affections. Nor does 
this author seem to have been much afraid 
of the deleterious quality of lauro-cerasus, 
as he directs a pound of its leaves to be 
macerated in a pint of water, of which he 
gives from thirty to sixty drops three or 
four times a-day. 
Laurosis. The spodium of silver ; so 
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called from Mount Laurus, where there animal functions. The College directs an 
were silver mine*. essential oil, a simple sp rit, and a compound 

LAURUS (From lews, praise; because tincture, to be kept in the shops, 
it \% as usual to crown the heads of eminent Lavhniula scica. The systematic name 
men wuh branches of it.) 1. The name of the common lavender. See Laven- 
of a genus of plants in the Linnsan system, dula. 

Glass, Etmeundria. Order, Alonoifynia. The Latssdula stoechas. The systematic 
laurel. name of the French lavender. See Stce- 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the sweet- chas. 
bay. baurtu nobitis of Linnaeus -.—/oliis ve- Laver. (From lavtr, to wash ; so named 
noais lanceolate perennantibu*, floribm quad- because it is found in brooks, where it is 
rifiili.s-. This tree is a native of Italy, but constantly washed by the stream.) 1. The 
cultivated in our gardens and shrubberies brook-lime. 

as a handsome evergreen. The leaves and 2. The English name of a species of fucus 
berries pn.sse.ss the same medicinal quali- which is eaten as a delicacy. 
ties, both having a sweet fragrant smell, Lavipedium. (From lavo, to wash, and 
and an aromatic adstringent taste. The /res, the foot.) A bath for the feet. 
laurus of honorary memory) the disiin- LaWsoHia ihermis. Tiie systematic 
guished favourite of Apollo, may be natu- name of the true alkanna. See Alhanna 
rally supposed to have had no inconsidera- vpra. 

I)le lame as a medicine ; but its pharma- Laxativa. (From laxo, to loosen.) Gen- 
ceutical uses are so limited in the practice tie purgatives. 

of the present day, that this dignified plant LAXATOR TYMPANI. (From laxo, 
is now rarely employed, except in the way to loosen ; so called from its office to r lax 
of enema, or as an external application ; thus the drum of the ear.) Extertuia mallei of 
the leaves are directed in die decoctum pro Albinus. Anterior mallei of Wmslow. 
foment o, and the berries in the einplastnim Obliquus auns of Douglas. Externus avris 
cumiiu. vel la.ru'or interims ol Cowper, and Spheni 

Lai uus BKNZonr. The systematic salpingo mallien of Dumas. A muscle of 
name of the benjamin-tree. See Benzoi- the internal ear, that draws the malleus ob- 
num. liquefy forwards towards its origin ; conse- 

Laceus camphoiia. The systematic quently, the membrana tympani is made 
name of ilie camphire-tree. St-e Camphora. les« concave, or is relaxed. 

I. wins (i\\\MOMiM, The system a- Lazulus. (From azul, Arabian.) A 
tic name of the cinnamon-tree. See China- precious stone, of a blue colour. The la - 
momum pis lazuli. 

Laurus culilawan. The systematic .LF..\D. Plumbum. A metal found in 

name of the plant whose bark is called considerable quantity in many parts of the 

cortex culilawan in the shops. earth, in different states, seldom if at all 

Lai in a vcnii.is The systematic name in the metallic s: a' e. It is found in that 

of the sweet-bay tree. See Lauras. 

Lauhi s sassaiiias. The systematic 
name of the sassafras-tree. See Sassa- 
fras. 

tender, French, See Stxchas. 



of oxyd, red lead ore, mixed with a portion 
of iron, clay, and other earths. The 
colour of tins ore is aurora red, resem- 
bling red arsenic. It Is found in small 
lumps, of an indeterminate figure, and 



LAVANDULA. (From lavo, to wash; also crystallized in four-sided rhomboidal 

so called, because, on account of its fra- prisms. 

grancy, it was used in baths.) 1. The Combined with carbonic acid, it forms 

name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan the sparry lead ore, so called because it has 

system Class, Didynamia. Order, Gym- the texture and crystallization of certain 

nospermiu spars. There are a great many varieties of 

2. I lie pharmacopo-ial name of the com- this kind It is found united with suiphu- 

mon lavender. Lnvcndula. ipica of Lin- ric, phosphoric, arsenic, molybdic, and 

nxw> :—Joliis sessi li/ms lauccolato linearibus chromic acids. Lastly, lead is found mine- 

margine revolutis, apica interrupta nuda. A ralized by sulphur, forming what is called 

native ol the southern parts of Europe, but galena (su/phurct of lead.) which is by far 

cultivated in our gardens on account of the its most abundant ore. This ore, which is 

fragrance of its flowers. Their taste is very common, is found both in masses and 

b warm, and somewhat pungent ; the crystals. 

leaves are weaker and less grateful. The The primitive form of its crystals is a 

.1 oil, obtained by distillation, is of cube. Its colour is of a blueish lead grey. 

a bright yellow colour, of a very pungent It has a considerable metallic lustre, its 

s, if carefully distilled, texture is foliated. It stains the fingers, 

the fragrance of the lavender in perfection, and oiten feels greasy It contains in 

ter has been lo-ig recommended m general a minute quantity of silver, 

nervous debilities, and various affections ' Properties of Lead. — Lead is of « blueish 

proceeding from a want of energy in the white colour when fresh cut. It is malle- 
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able. It soon tarnishes in the atmosphere. 
It may easily be cut with a knife, and stains 
the fingers blueish-grey when rubbed. It 
fuses at 550° Fahr. and renders other more 
refractory metals fusible. It becomes vi- 
trified in a strong and continued heat, and 
vitrifies various other metals. It is the 
least elastic. of all the metals. It is very 
laminable, but it possesses very little duc- 
tility. Its specific gravity i^ 11.435. It 
crystallizes by cooling in small oclahedra. 
When fused, its surface first becomes j el- 
low and then red. It unites by fusion with 
phosphorus and sulphur. The greater part 
of the acids act upon it. The sulphuric 
acid requires the assistance of a boiling 
heat. Ni-ric acid is decomposed by it. 
Muriatic acid acts very weakly on it. Ace- 
tic acid dissolves it. Fluoric acid attacks 
it by heat, and slightly in the cold. It 
combines with other metals, but few of its 
alloys are applied to any use. When 
combined with mercury il forms a crystal, 
lizable alloy, which becomes fluid when tri- 
turated with that of bismuth. 

Method of obtaining Lead. — In order to 
obtain lead in a great way, the ore is pick- 
ed from among the extraneous matter with 
which it was naturally mixed. It is then 
pulverized and washed. It is next roasted 
in a reverberatory furnace, in which it is to 
be agitated, in order to bring all its sur- 
faces in contact with the air When the 
external parts begin to soften, or assume 
the form of a paste, it is covered with 
charcoal, the mixture is stirred, and the 
heat increased gradually ; the lead then 
runs on all sides, and is collected at the 
bottom of the furnace, which is perforated 
so as to permit the metal to flow into a 
receptable defended by a lining of char- 
coal. 

-The scoria remaining above in the fur- 
nace still retain a considerable proportion 
of lead ; in order to extract it, the scoria 
must be fused in a blast furnace. The lead 
is by that means separated, and cast into 
iron moulds, eacli of which contains a por- 
tion called a pig of lead. These pigs are 
sold under the name of ore lead. 

To disengage the silver from lead thus 
obtained, the metal is subjected to the ac- 
tion of the refining furnace. The continu- 
al application of a quantity of fresh air, 
which is thrown by means of large bellows 
upon the fused lead, which is at the same 
time heated as intensely as possible, oxy- 
dates the lead, and converts it into the 
yellow scaly oxyd, known by the name of 
litharge. 

This scaly oxyd being driven off from the 
surface of the fused metal, as it is formed, 
leaves the silver alone unaltered at the 
bottom. 

The iytharge is then to be fused in con- 
tact with charcoal, that it may assume the 
properties of metallic lead. 



In order to obtain perfectly pure lead, 
the lead of commerce may be dissolved in 
pure nitric acid, and the solution be de- 
composed, by adding to it, gradually, a so- 
lution ol sulphate of soda, so long as a 
precipitate ensues. This precipitate, which 
is sulphate of lead, must then be collected 
. on a filter, washed repeatedly in distilled 
water, and then dried. In order to reduce 
ft to its metallic state, let it be mixed with 
two or three times its weight of black flux, 
introduce the mixture into a crucible, and 
expose it briskly to a red heat. 

Lead, when injudiciously administered, 
or taken accidentally nto the body, causes 
emaciation, violent colics, paralysis, tre- 
mors, and contractions of the limbs ; and 
as they generally come on gradually, the 
cause is sometimes overlooked till it be 
too late. Poisoning from lead is never 
intentional, but only accidental ; either 
from liquors becoming impregnated with 
lead, by being improperly kept in vessels 
lined or glazed with lead, or to which lead 
has been criminally added, to correct its 
acidity ; or among manufacturers who 
work much with lead, as painters, or 
plumbers, and who are not sufficiently at- 
tentive to avoid swallowing it. The pre- 
sence of lead in any suspected liquor is 
detected by the hydro-sulphuret of potash, 
which forms with it a brown precipi ate, 
not soluble in diluted muriatic acid, and 
still more certainly by evaporating a por- 
tion of the liquor to dryness, and exposing 
the extract to a heat sufficient to reduce 
the lead. 

The preparations of lead used in medi- 
cine are :-— 

1. Oxidum plumbi album. See Cerussa 
and Plumbi carbonas. 

2. Oxidum plumbi rubrum. See Mini- 
um. 

3. Oxidum plumbi semivitreum. See 
Lithargyrum and Oxidum plumbi semivitre- 
um. 

4. Superacetas plumbi. See Plumbi su- 
peracetas. 

5 Liquor plumbi acetatis. See Liquor 
plumbi acetatis. 

6. Liquor plumbi acetatis dilutus. See 
Liquor plumbi acetatis dilutus. 

Lazuli lapis. See Lapis lazuli. 

Ledum pa lustre. The systematic 
name of the ro^marinus sylvestris. See 
Rosmarinus sylvestris. 

Leexa. (From-. abuv*, a lioness; so 
named from its power.) A plaster for the 
hip. 

LEECH. Hirudo. A genus of insects 
belonging to the order of vermes intestina. 
The body moves either forward or back- 
ward. There are several species, princi- 
pally distinguished by their colour; but 
that most known to medical men is the 
hirudo medicinalis, or medicinal leech, 
which grows to the length of two or three 
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inches. The body is of a blackish brown 
colour, marked on the back with si* yel- 
Jow spots, and edged with a yellow line on 
each side; but both" th 1 lines 

grow tiint, am! almost disappear, at some 
1 is smaller than the tail, 
winch lixes itself very firmly l-> any thing 
the creature pleases. [I .'is, and 

produces but one: i time, 

in the month of July. It 
habitant of clear runni ig 

for its use The 

■species most nearly appi bias, and 

winch it is necessary to distinguish,- is the 
auga, or ho i'his is 

larger than the former; its skin is smooth 
and --lossy ; the body is depressed, the hack 
is dusky; and the belly is of a yellowish 
g a yellow laterual margin. 
It inhabits stagnant waters. 

The leech's head is armed with a sharp 
instrument that makes three wounds at once. 
They are three sharp tubercle-;, strong 
enough to cut through the skin of a man, 

i of an ox, or horse. The month 
is, as it were, the body of the pump, and 
the tongue, or fleshy nipple, the sucker; 
by the working of this piece of mechanism, 
the blood is made to rise up to the conduit 
which conveys it to the animal' stomach, 
which is a membranaceous skin, divided 
into twenty-four small cells. The blood 
which is sucked out is there preserved for 
several months, almost without coagulating, 
and proves a store of provision to the animal. 
The nutritious parts, absorbed after diges- 
tion by animals, need not in this to be 
disengaged from the heterogeneous sub- 
stances ; nor indeed is there an anus disco- 
verable in the leech; mere transpiration 
seems to be all that it performs, the m?.tter 
fixing on the surface of the body, and af- 
terwards coming oiT in small threads. Of 
this, an experiment may be tried, by put- 
ling a leech into oil, where it keeps alive 
for several days ; upon being taken out, 
and put into water, there appears to locsen 
from its body a kind of slough, shaped like 
the creature's body. The organ of respi- 
ration, though unascertained, seems to be 
situated in the mouth ; for if, like an in- 
sect, it drew breath through vent-holes ; it 
would not subsist in oil, as, by it, these 
would be stopped up. 

The first species only is used in medicine ; 

ipplied to the skin in order to draw 
off blood. With this view they are 
employed to bleed young children, and 
for the purposes of topical bleeding, in 
cases of inflammation, fulness, or pain. 
They may be employed in every case 
where topical bleedings are thought neces- 
sary, or where venesection cannot be per- 

. If tin- leech does not fasten, a drop 

red milk is put on the spot it is 
wished to fix on, or a little blood is drawn 
by means of a slight puncture ; after which 



it immediately settles. The leech, when 
fixed, should be watched, lest it should 
find its way into the anus, when used for 
the haemorrhoids, or pene f rate into the 
oesophagus, if e nployed to draw the gums; 
otherwise it might fix upon the stomach, or 
intestines. In such a case, the best and 
quickest remedy is to s vallo/v soma salt: 
which is the method practised to make it 
loose its bold, when it sucks longer than 
is intended. Vegetable or volatile alkali, 
pepper, or acids, also make it leave the 
part on which it was applied. Cows and 
horses have been known to receive leeches, 
when drinking, into the throat; and the 
usual remedy is to force down some salt, 
which makes ti*em fall off. If it is 
intended that the leech should draw a 
larger quantity of blood, the end of the 
tail is cut or}"-, and it then sucks con- 
tinually, to make up the loss it sustains. 
The discbarge occasioned by the puncture 
of a leech is usually of mote service than 
the process itself. When too abundant, it 
is easily stopped with brandy, vinegar, or 
other styptics, or with a compress of dry 
linen rags, bound strongly on the bleeding 
orilice. They are said to be very restless 
before a change of w ather, if confined to 
glasses, and to fix themselves above the 
water on the approach of a fine day. 

As these little animals are depen.led on 
for the removal of very dangerous diseases, 
and as they often seem capriciously deter- 
mined to resist the endeavours made to 
cause them to adhere, the following direc- 
tions are added, by which their assistance 
may, with more certainty, be' obtained. 

The introducing a hand, to which any 
ill-flavoured medicine adheres, into the 
water in which they are kept, will be of- 
ten sufficient to deprive them of life ; the 
application of a small quantity of any sa- 
line matter to their skin immediately oc- 
casions the expulsion of the contents of 
their stomach ; and what is most to our 
purpose, the least flavour of any medica- 
ment that has been applied remaining on 
the skin, or even the accumulation of the 
matter of perspiration, will prevent them 
from fastening. The skin should therefore, 
previous to their application, be very care- 
fully cleansed from any foulness, and mois- 
tened with a little milk. The method of 
applying them is by retaining them to the 
skin by a small wine-glass, or the bottom 
of a large pill-box, when they will, in gene- 
ral, in a little time fasten themselves to 
the skin. On their removal, die rejection 
of the blood they have drawn may be ob- 
tained by the applicaticn of salt external- 
ly : but it narked, th 
grains of salt are sufficient for this purpose; 
and that covering them w ith it, as is some- 
one, generallv destroys them. 

LEEK, um. A well-knawn 

vegetable, much employed for culina- 
3 K • 
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purposes. The recent root and juice are 
exhibited internally in quartan fever, in 
dyspepsy, dropsy, asthma, and scurvy. 
See I'orriim. 

Lewja. (From Myvcv, a fringed edge.) 
The extremities of the pudenda muliebrum. 

LEGUMEN. (From lego, to gather; 
so called because they are usually gathered 
by the hand.) All kinds of pulse are so 
called. 

Leichen. See Lichen. 

Leienteuia. See Lienteria. 

LEiPorsYCiiiA. (From x«5r», to leave, 
and ^vx?, the soul, or life.) A swoon. 
See Syncope. 

Leipopyria. (From \it7ru>, to leave, and 
7rvg, heat.) A kind of ardent fever, where 
the internal parts are scorched with heat, 
while the external parts are cold. 

Leipothymia. (From Kimce, to leave, and 
&u/uof, the mind.) See Lipothymia. 

Lkme. (From xa, much, and /uvee, to 
wink.) A defect in the eyes, when they are 
always winking. 

Lemithochorton. See Corallina Corsi- 
cana. 

Lemma. (From Xiiru, to decorticate.) 
Bark. The skin. 

Lemnius. (From Lemnos, whence it is 
brought.) A species of bole called terra 
lemma, or earth of Lemnos. 

Lemon. See Limon. 

Lemon scurvy-grass. See Cochlearia hor- 
tensis. 

Lenientia. (From lenio, to assuage.) 
Medicines which abate irritation. 

Lenitiva. (From lenis, gentle.) Me- 
dicines which gently palliate diseases. Gen- 
tle purgatives. 

L-.nitive electuary. A preparation 
composed chiefly of senna and some aro- 
matics, with the pulp of tamarinds. It is 
given in doses of a tea-spoonful, or more, 
frequently repeated, as a mild laxative ; 
and, when fresh, it answers this purpose 
well. See Confectio Serin*. 

LENS. (A lentore ; from its glutinous 
quality.) 1. The lentil. <j>a*cc of the 
Greeks. Ervam lens of Linnaeus : — pedtin- 
ctdis subbifloris ; seminibus co-npressis, con- 
vexis. Tnere are two varieties ; the one 
with large, the other small seedt. They 
are eaten in many places as we eat peas, 
than which they are more fhviulent, and 
more difficult to digest. A decoction of 
these seeds is used as a lotion to the ulce- 
rations after small-pox, and, it is said, 
with success. 

2. See also Chrystalline lens. 
Lenticula. (Dim. of lens, a lentil.) 
A smaller sort of lentil. Also a freckle, or 
•mall pustule, resemblingthe seeds of lentil. 
Lenticular. (From lenticulaire, dou- 
bly convex.) A surgical instrument, em- 
ployed for removing the jagged particles 
of bone from the edge of the perforation 
made in the cranium with the trephine. 
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Lenticularia. (From lenticula.) A 
species of lentil. 

Lentigo. (From lens, a lentil ; so nam- 
ed from its likeness to lentil-seeds.) A 
freckle. 

Lentil. An annual vegetable of the 
pulse kind, much used for improving the 
flavour of soups. 

Lentiscus. (From lentesco, to become 
clammy ; so called from the gumminess of 
its juice.) The mastich-tree. 

LENTOR. (From lentus, clammy.) A 
viscidity or siziness of any fluid. 

Leoninus. (From leo, the lion.) An 
epithet of that sort of leprosy called leonti- 
asis. 

Leontiasis. (From xtaiv, a lion ; so 
called because it is said lions are subject to 
it.) A species of leprosy resembling the 
elephantiasis. 

LEONTODON. (From mm, the lion, 
and oJ*r, a tooth ; so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnsean system. Class, 
Syngenesia. Order, Polygamia tequalis. 
The dandelion. 

Leontopodium. (From xucv a lion, and 
5tkc, a foot ; so named from its supposed 
resemblance.) The herb lion's foot. 

LEONURUS. (From xeav, a lion, and 
ago-, a tail : so named from its likeness.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Didynamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia. Lion's tail. 

2- The name, in some pharmacopoeias, 
for the lion's tail. 

Leopard's bane. See Arnica. 

Lepidium. (From xnrts, a scale ; so 
named from its supposed usefulness in 
cleansing the skin from scales and impuri- 
ties.) Pepper-wort. 

Lepidosaucoma. (From xittic, a scale, 
and «-*g|, flesh.) An irregular scaly tu- 
mour. 

Lepisma. (From xzmfa, to decorticate.) 
Decortication. A peeling off of the skin. 

LEPRA. (From mtti;, a scale ; named 
from its appearance. The leprosy- A 
disei.se in the. class cachexia, and order im- 
petigines, of Cullen. Dr. Willan describes 
this disease as characterized by scaly 
patches, of different sizes, but having al- 
ways nearly a circular form. In this coun- 
try, three varieties of the disease an ob- 
served, which he has described undei the 
title of Lepra vulgaris, Lepra alphas, Le- 
pra nigricans. 

1. The Lepra vulgaris exhibits first am ill 
distinct elevations of the cuticle, which are 
reddish and shining, but never contain any 
fluid ; these patches continue to enlarge 
gradually, till they nearly equal the dimen- 
sions of a crown-piece. They have alu ays 
an orbicular, or oval form ; are covered 
with dry scales, and surrounded by a red 
border. The scales accumulate on them, 
so as to form a thick prominent crust, 
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which is quickly re-produced, whether it lion appears in the same manner upon the 

fall off spontaneously, or may have been joint of" the knee, but without spreading 

forcibly detached. This species of lepra far along the thigh or leg. Dr. Willan has 

somci lines appears first at the elbow, or on seldom seen it on the trunk of the body, 

the fore-arm ; but more generally about the and never on the face. It is a disease of 

knee. In the latter case, the primary long duration, and not less difficult to cure 

patcli tonns immediately below the patella, than the foregoing species of lepra ; even 

within a few weeks, several other scaly when the scaly patches have been removed 

circles appear along the fore part of the by persevering in the use of suitable ap- 

leg and thigh, increasing by degrees, till plications, the cuticle still remain 

they come nearly into contact. The dis- tender, and brittle, very slowly recovering 

ease is then often stationary tor a consi- its usual texture. The alphos, as above 

derable length of" lime. If it advance fur- described, frequently occurs in this coun- 

ther, the progress is towards the hip and try. 

loins ; afterwards, to the sides, back, 3. The Lepra nigricans differs little from 
shoulders, and, about the same time, to the the lepra vulgaris, as to its form and distri- 
arms and hands. In the greater number of bution. The most striking difference is 
Cases, the hairy scalp is the part last affect- in the colour of the patches, which are 
ed: although the circles formed on it re- dark and livid. They appear first on the 
main for sometime distinct, yet they finally legs and fore-arms, extending afterwards to 
unite, and cover the whole surface on the thighs, loins, neck, and hands. Their 
which the hair grows with a white scaly central part is not depressed, as in the 
incrustation. This appearance is attended, alplios. They are somewhat smaller in size 
more especially in hot weather, with a than the patches of the lepra vulgaris, and 
troublesome itching, and with a watery not only is the border livid or purplish, 
discharge for several hours, when any but the livid colour of the base likewise 
portion of the crust is detached, which appears through the scaly incrustation, 
takes place from very slight impressions, which is seldom very thick. It is funher 
The'pubes in adults is sometimes affected to be observed, that the scales arc more 
in the same manner as the head : and if the easily detached than in the other terms of 
subject be a female, there is usually an in- lepra, and that the surface remain longer 
tenia) pruritus pnilenili. In some cases of excoriated, discharging lymph, often with 
the disorder, the nails, both of the fingers an intermixture of blood, till a new inorus- 
and toes, are thickened, and deeply in- tation forms, which is usually hard, bmile, 
dented longitudinally. When the lepra ex- and irregular. The lepra nigricans affects 
tends universally, it becomes highly dis- persons whose occupation is attended with 
gus ills' hi its appearance, and inconvenient much fatigue, and exposes them to cold or 
from the stiffness and torpor occasioned by damp, and to a precarious or .n. 
it in the limbs. The disease, however, even mode of diet; as soldiers, brewers, labour- 
in this advanced stage, is seldom disposed ers, butchers, stage-coachmen, scullermen, 
to terminate spontaneously. It continues &c.; some women are also liable to it, who 
nearly in the same state for several years, are habituated to poor living and constant 
or sometimes during the whole life of the hard labour. 



person affected, not being apparently con- 
nected with any disorder of the constitu- 
tion. 

2. Lepra alplios. The scaly patches in 
the alphos are smaller than those of the 



Lf.imia GRascoucM. The lepra vulgaris, 
alphos, and nigricans, have all been so de- 
scribed. 

Leprosy. See Lepra. 

Leptuntica. (From xerroc, thin.) At- 



lepra vulgaris, and also differ from them in tenuating medicines, 

having their central parts depressed or Lbbttsmus. (From terror, slender.) At- 

indented. This disorder usually begins tenuation, or the making a substance less 

about the elbow, with distinct, eminent solid. 

asperities, of a dull red colour, and not Lkros. (From M^io, to trifle.) A slight 

much longer than papilla:. These, in a delirium. 

short time, dilate to nearly the size of a LETHARGY. Lethargies. A heavy 
silver penny. Two or three days after- and constant sleep, with scarce any inter- 
wards, the central part of them suffers a vals of waking; when awakened, the per- 
depression, within which small white pow- son answers, but ignorant or forgetful of 
.ales may be observed. The sur- what he said, immediately sinks into the 
rounding border, however, still continues same state of sleep. It is considered as 
to be raised, but retains the same size and an imperfect apoplexy, and is mostly symo. 
tin same red colour as at first. The whole tomatic. 

of the fore-arm, and sometimes the back of Lf.thea. (From \»Si,, forgetfulness ; so 

the hand, is spotted with similar patches : named because it causes forgetfulness.) 

they seldom become confluent, excepting The name of the poppy, 

round the elbow, which, in that case, is Lettuce, garden. See Lactuca. 

covered with an uniform crust. This afl'ec- Leccacantua. (From xi-jms, white 
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and ***.$*■> a thorn; so named from its root of the socket of the first grinder and 

v ii te blossom.) The cotton-thistle. the foramen infra orbitarium, unci is insert- 

iemuw mi.gakk. (From ?.iu- ed into the angle of the month and under 

Mfj white,and ov8»/uoc, a flower ; so called lip, where it joins with its antagonist. 

from its white floret) See Bellis major. LEVATOR ANT. Levatyr magnue, 

Lktjcelectrtjm. (From hwitos, white, seu interims of Douglas. Pubo coccigi an- 

and tMnrgw, amber.) White amber. nulare of Dumas. This muscle arises 

\,,.r< •■.>..,\cha>um. (From \iux.cs, white, from the os pubis, within the pelvis, as far 

*£*vov, a herb j so named from its co- up as the upper edge of the loraim n thy. 

lour.) Wild valerian. - roideum, and joining of the os pubis with 

LEOCOMA. (From ?.:-jxcc, white.) the cs ischium, .rom the thin tendinous 

Lercnma and albugo are often used syno- membrane that covers the obturator inter. 

nymously, to denote a white opacity ot the nus and coccygaeus muscles, from the spi- 

cornea. Both of them, according to Scar- nous process of the ischium. From these 

pa, are essentially different from the nebula origins all round the inside of the pelvis, 

of the cornea; for they are not the conse- its fibres run down like ra^s from the cir- 

quence of chronic ophthalmy, atteaded cumference to a centre, to be inserted into 

with varicose veins, and an effusion of a the sphincter ani, accelerates es urnix, and 

milky -rrttm into the texture of the deli- anterior part of the two last bones of the 

cate continuation of the conjunction over os coccygis, surrounding the extremity of 

the cornea ; but are the result of violent the rectum, neck of tlie bladder, prostate 

acute ophthalmy. In this state, a dense gland, and part of the vestculse seminaies. 

coagulating lymph is extravasated from Its fibres, joining with ihose or its fellow, 

the arteries ; sometimes superficially, at form a funnel-shaped hole, that draws the 

times deeply into the substance of rectum upwards after the evacuation of 

the cornea. On other occasions, the dis- the faces, and assists in shutting it. The 

ease consists of a firm callous cicatrix on levatores am also sustain the contents of 

this membrane, the effects of an ulcer, or the pelvis, and assist in ejecting the semen, 

wound, with lost, of substance. The term urine, and contents of the rectum, -and 

albugo strictly belongs to the first form of perhaps, by pressing upon the veins, con- 

the disease: leucoma to the last, more par- tribute greatly to the erection of the 

ticularly when the opacity, occupies the penis. 

whole, or the chief part, of the cornea. LEVATOR LABU INFERIORIS. Le- 

LEucoNisirnjEA. (From muko;, white, vator menti of Albums. Incisivus inferior 
and vu/u<pcLix., the water-lily.) See ^\ymph<ea of Winslow. Elevator labii inferioris pro- 
alba, prius of Douglas. A muscle of the mouth 
Leucophagium. (From xtmo;, white, situated below the lips; it arises -from the 
and <taya> t to eat.) A medicated white lower jaw, at the roots of the alveoli of two 
food. incisor teeth and the cuspidatus, and is in- 
LEUCOPHLEGMAT1C. (Lettcophleg- serted into the under lip and skin of the 
viasui; from ksuko;, white, and qxiy/ua., chin. 

phlegm.) A term applied by the older LEVATOR LABI' SUPERIORIS AL- 
medical writers to a dropsical habit of AQUE NASI. Elevator labii sitperioris 
body. proprius of Douglas Incisivus lateralis et 

LErcoriPER. (From >.svkoc, white, and pmamirfalis of Winslow. A muscle of 
mn-iotc., pepper.) See Piper nigrum. the mouth and lips, that raises the upper 

LEUCORRGE A. (From hitucoc, white, and lip towards the orbit, and a little outwards ; 
/>£&>, to flon.) Fluor albus. The whines, it serves also to draw the skin of the nose 
An increased secretion otwhite mucus from upwards and outwards, by which the nos- 
the vagina of women, arising from debility, tril is dilate'd. It arises by two distinct 
and not from the vtntreal virus. origins; the first, broad and fleshv, from 

Leuco Illinois. (From >.iuncc, white, and the external pari of the orbitar process of 
fu-i, to flow.) A discharge of mucus from the superior maxillary bone, immediately 
iiit-s. above the loramen infra orbitarium; the 

LEVATOR. (From leva, to lift up.) A second, from the nasal process of the stipe- 
ihus is to lift up the part to rior maxillary bone, where it joins the os 

which it is attached. fiontis. The first portion is inserted into 

LEVATOR ANGUL1 ORIS. Elevator the upper lip and orbicularis muscle, the 
ommunis of Douglas. Caninus of second into the upper lip and outer part of 
>w,a:Hl Sua dial of Dumas, the ala nasi. 

A mu cle si uatedabove the mouth, which LEVATOR LABU SUPF.RIORIS PRO- 
draws the comer of the mouth upwards, PRIUS. Muaculua imirimu. It arises un- 
t.tid makes that part of the cheek opposite der the edge of the orbit, and is inserted 

le chin prominent, as in smiling. It into the middle of the lip. 
arises thin and fleshy from the Hollow of Levatob occm. See Rectus sui 
the superior maxillary bone, between the oculi. 
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LEVATOR PALATI. Levator palati 
mollis of Vlhir.u.s. Petroaalpingo-staph 
vel nalpingo-staphUinus interna? vulgo of 
Winslow. Salpingo-staphiHnui of Valsalva. 
Ptcrigo-staphilinui externum vulgo of Dou- 
glas. Sptucno-staphilinua of Cowper. A 
Muscle ntuated between the lower jaw and 
the os hyoides laterally. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the extremity of the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, where it is 
perforated by the Eustachian tube, and 
also from the membranous part of the same 
tube, and is inserted into the whole length 
of the velum pendulum palati, as far as the 
root of the uvula, and unites with its fellow. 
Its use is to draw the velum penduium 
palati upwards and backwards, so as to shut 
the passage from the fauces into the mouth 
and nose. 

Li.\ atoh i'al.vti mollis. See Levator 
palati. 

I I \ A TOR PALPEBILE SUPEIUORIS. 
. Iperiena palpebrarum rectus. Apertor oculi. 
A proper muscle of the upper eyelid, that 
opens tlic eye, by drawing the eyelid up- 
wards. It arises from the upper part of the 
foramen opticum of die sphaenoid bone, 
above the rectus superior oculi, near the 
trochlears, and is in :erted by a broad thin 
tendon into the cartilage that supports the 
upper eyelid. 

Lei v in it parvus. See Transversus pe- 
rinei. 

LEVATOR SCAPULjE. A muscle 
situated on the posterior part of the neck, 
that pulls the scapula upwards and a little 
forwards. This name, which was first 
given to it by Riolanus, has been adopted 
by Albinus. Douglas calls ii elevator seu 
miiBculus patientine ,■ and Winslow; annula- 
ris vulgd levator proprius. It is a lung 
muscle, nearly two inches in breadth, and 
is situated obliquely under the anterior 
edge of ihe trapezius. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the transverse processes of 
the four and sometimes five superior ver- 
tebra colli, by so many distinct slips, 
which soon unite to form a muscle that 
runs obliquely downwards iwi out v 
and is inserted by a flat tendon into the 
upper angle of the scapula. Its use is 10 
raise the scapula upwards, and a little for- 
wai 

LEVTGATION. The reduction of hard 
substances, by triture, to impalpable pow- 
ders. 

I isTiccM. (From leva, to assuage; 
so called from the relief it ,<ives in painful 
flat rhe odour of this 

plant, I.igustr, ,i ofLinnxus: — 

Joliis mult -. erne incisis, 

is i . and particular!] ungrateful; 

>u It abounds 

\\ . i yellow gummy i inous juice, 
very much resembli its vir- 

tues are supposed to be similar to I 
of angelica and master-wort, in expelling 



flatulences, exciting sweat, and opening ob- 
structions ; therefore it is chiefly used in 
hysterical disorders and uterine obstruc- 
tions. The leaves, eaten in salad, are ac- 
counted emmenagogue. 'i'h root, 
is less ungrateful than 'lie leaves, is said to 
possess similar virtues, and n.a; be employ- 
ed in po 

L.i.xiPii.wc.iACA. (From xsja, to ter- 
minate, and Ofj.yyj-' | .Medicines 
which resist or destroy the power 
son. 

Li.'.ii'viir.TA. (From xeya>, to make 
cease, and Tn/gsi-sc, a fever.) Febrifuge 
medicines. 

LiBABiUK. (From ?jS'/.fa, to make moist; 
so called because it grow s in watery places.) 
The lesser centau j . 

Libaso ns. (From kiGmos, frankincense 
so called from its resemblance in smell to 
frankincense.) Rosemar) . 

Libahus. (Prom Libanon, a mountain 
in Syria, where it grows.) The frankin- 
cense-tree. 

Liii'.s. (From *«&»>, to distil.) A rheum 
or defluxion from the eyes. 

Libiiinum. (From Liburnia, the 
country where it flourished.) The mealy- 
tree. 

Lhhaxus. (From *«£&), to lick ; so call- 
ed because it is commonly used in licking 
up any thing.) The fore-finger. 

LICHEN. (ku%»v, or m^w, a tetter or 
ring-worm.) Lichen is, by Dr. Wallen, 
deiined an extensive eruption or papulae 
affecting adults, connected with internal 
disorders, usually terminating in scurf, re- 
current, not con'agious. The varieties of 
lichi n he considers under the denomina- 
tions of Lichen simplex, Lichen agriua Lichen 
pilaris, Lichen lividvs, and Lichen tro- 

1. The Lichen simpler usually commences 
with headache, flushing of the face, loss of 
appetite, general langour, and en .reased 
quickness of ihe pulse. Distinct red papu- 
la: arise firsl i bout the cheeks and chin, or 
on the arms; and, m the course of thrct 
or four days, the same appearance takes 
place on the neck, body, and lower extre- 
mities, accompanied with an unpleasant 
sensation of tingling, which is soi 
aggravated during the night In about a 
our i i the eruption fade , and 
the cuticle begins to separate ; the whole 
surface i-> a1 l< ngth c ivered with scurfy ex- 

ns, .. Inch art pat 
continue longest in th 
joints. The duration of the con., 
seldom in any two cases alike ; ten, four- 
teen, seventet n, or sometimes twenty days 
inte' vene betwixt 

novation of the cuticle, t'he febrile state, 
or rather the state of irritation at the be- 
ginning of t , is seldom consi- 
enough to confine the patient to 
the bouse. After remaining five or six 
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days, it is generally relieved on the appear- exfoliations of the cuticle, one of which 

ance of the eruption. This, as well as surrounds the base of each hair. This 

some other species of the lichen, occurs complaint, as likewise the lichen agrius, 

about the beginning of summer, or in au- frequently occurs in persons accustomed to 

tumn, more especially affecting persons of drink largely of spirituous liquors undi- 

a weak and irritable habit ; hence women luted. 

are more liable to it than men. Lichen 4. Lichen Uvidus. The papulae charac- 

simplex is also a frequent sequel of acute terizing this eruption are of a dark red, or 

diseases, particularly fever and catarrhal livid hue, and somewhat more permanent 



inflammation, of which it seems to pro- 
duce a crisis. In these cases the eruption 
has been termed, by medical writers, sca- 
bies critica. Many instances of it are col- 
lected under that title by Suuvages, No- 
sol! Method. Class x. Order 5. Imped- 
gines. 

2. The Lichen agrius is preceded by 
nausea, pain in the stomach, head-ache, 
loss of strength, and deep-seated pains in 
the limbs, with fits of coldness and shiver- 
ing; which symptoms continue several 



than in the foregoing species of lichen. 
They appear chiefly on the arms and legs, 
but sometimes extend to other parts of the 
body. They are finally succeeded, though 
at very uncertain periods, by slight exfoli- 
ations of the cuticle, after which a fresh 
eruption is not preceded nor attended by 
any febrile symptoms. It principally af- 
fects persons of a weak constitution, who 
live on a poor diet, and are engaged in la- 
borious occupations. Young persons, and 
often children, living in confined situations, 



days, and are sometimes relieved by the or using little exercise, are also subject to 

papulous eruption. The papulae are dis- the lichen lividus ; and in them, the papulae 

tributed in clusters, or often in large are generally intermixed with the petechia:, 

patches, chiefly on the arms, the upper or larger purple spots, resembling vibices. 

part of the breast, the neck, face, back, This circumstance points out the affinity 

and sides of the abdomen ; they are of a of the lichen lividus with the purpura, or 

vivid red colour, and have a redaess, or land-scurvy, and the connection is further 

some degree of inflammation, diffused proved by the exciting causes, which are 



round them 10 a considerable extent, and 
attended with itching, heat, and a painful 
tingling. Dr. Willan has observed, in one 
or two cases where it was produced from 



the same in both complaints. The same 
method of treatment is likewise successful 
in both cases. They are presently cured 
by nourishing food, moderate exercise in 



imprudent exposure to cold, that an acute the open air, along with the use of Peruvian 
disease ensued, with great quickness of and vitriolic acid, or the tinctures of muri- 
the pulse, heat, thirst, pains of the bowels, ated steel. 

frequent vomiting, head-ach, and delirium. 5. Lichen tropicus. By this term is ex- 
Aftef' these symptoms had continued ten pressed the prickly heat, a papulous erup- 
days, or somewhat longer, the patient re- tion, almost universally affecting Europeans 
covered, though the eruption did not re- settled in tropical climates. The prickly 
turn. The diffuse redness connecting the heat appears without any preceding dis- 
papulae, and the tendency to become pus- order of the constitution. It consists of 
tular, distinguish the lichen agrius from the numerous papulae, about the size of a small 
lichen simplex, and the other varieties of pin's head, and elevated so as to produce a 
this complaint, in which the inflammation considerable roughness on the skin. The 
does not extend beyond the basis of the papulae are of a vivid red colour, and often 
papulae, and which terminates in scurf, or exhibit an irregular form, two or three 
scales. of thern being in many places united to- 

3. Lichen pilaris. This is merely a mo- gether; but no redness or inflammation 
dification of the first species of lichen, and, extends to the skin in the interstices of the 
like it, often alternates with complaints of papulae. 

the head or stomach, in irritable habits. Lichen caninus. The systematic name 
The peculiarity of the irruption is, that the of the ash-coloured ground liver-wort. See 
small tubercles or asperities appear only at Lichen cinereus terrestris. 
the roots of the hairs ef the skin, being pro- Lichen cineiieus tehhestiiis. Muscus 
bably occasioned by an enlargement of their caninus. This cryptogam ious plant, called 
bulbs, or an unusual fulness of the blood- ash-coloured ground liver-wort, and scien- 
vessels distributed to them. This affection tifically, Lichen ca?iinus by Linnaeus, has a 
is distinguishable from the cutis anserina, weak, faint smell, and a sharpish taste. It 
by its permanency, by its red papulx, and w«s for a long time highly extolled as a 
by the troublesome itching or tingling medicine of singular virtue, in preventing 
which attends it. If a part thus affected and curing that dreadful disorder which is 
be violently rubbed, some of the papulae produced by the bite of rabid animals, but 
enlarge to the size of wheals, but the tu- now deservedly forgotten. See Pulvis an- 
mour soon subsides again. The eruption tihjssits. 

continues more or less vivid for about ten Lichen coccifervs. See Muscus pyxi~ 
days, and terminates, as usual, in small datus. 
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LICHEN ISLANDICUS. The medici- 
nal qualities of the lichen islandicus have 
lately h en so well estahlisheil at Vienna, 
that thu plant is now admitted into the ma- 
teria mcd'xa of the Edinburgh pharmaco- 
peia. It is extremely mucilaginous.and to 
taste is hitter, and somewhat astringent. 
Its bitterness, as well as the purgative 
quality which its manifest, in its recent 
state, arc in a great measure dissipated on 
drying, OP may be extracted by a slight in- 
fusion in water, so that the inhabitants of 
Iceland convert it into a tolerably grateful 
and nutritive food. An ounce of this li- 
chen, boiled a quarter of an hour in a pint 
of water, yielded seven ounces of a muci- 
lage as thick as that procured by the solti- 
tiou of one pint of gum-arabic in three of 
water. 

The medical virtues of this IHien were 
probably first learned from the Icelanders, 
who employ it in its fresh state as a lax- 
ative ; but when deprived of this quality, 
and properly prepared, we are told that it 
is an efficacious remedy in consumptions, 
coughs, dysenteries, and diarrhoeas. Sco- 
poh seems to have been the first, who, ot 
late years, called the attention of physicians 
to this remedy in consumptive disorders : 
and further instances of its success are 
related by llerz, Cramer, Tromsdorfi, Fue- 
ling, 1'aulisky, Stoll, and others, who bear 
testimony of its efficacy in most of the 
other complaints above-mentioned. Dr. 
Herz says, that since he first used the 
lichen in dysentery, he found it so success- 
ful, that he never had occasion to employ 
any other remedy ; it must be observed, 
however, that cathartics and emetics were 
always repeatedly administered before he 
had recourse to the lichen, to which he also 
occasionally added opium. Dr. Chrichton 
informs us, that during seven months resi- 
dence at Vienna, he had frequent opportu- 
nities of seeing the lichen islandicus tried 
in phthisis pulmonalis at the general hospi- 
tals, and confesses, •' that it by no means 
ansa .red the expectation he had formed of 
it." He adds, however, " from what I h:ive 
seen, I am fully convinced in my own mind 
that there are only two species of this dis- 
east where this sort of lichen promises a 
cure. The two species I hint at are the 
phthisis bzmoptoica, and the phthisis 
pituitosa, or mucosa. In several cases of 
these, I have seen the patients so fa- get 
the better of their complaints ns to be dis- 
missed the hospital cured, but whether they 
remained long so or -\o\. I cannot take upon 
me to say." That this lichen strengthens 
the digestive powers, and proves extremely 
nutritious, there rv.]\ be no doubt ; but the 
great medicinal efficacy attributed to it at 
will not readily be credited at 
London. It is commonly given in the 
form of a decoctien ; an ounce and ■ half 
of the lichen being boiled in a quart of 



milk. Of this a tea-cupful is directed to 
be drank frequently in the course of the 
day. If milk disagree with the stomach, 
a simple decoction of the lichen in water 
is to be used. Care ought to be taken that 
it be boiled over a slow fire, and not longer 
than a quarter of an hour. 

Lichen pixidatus. The systematic 
name of the cup-moss. See Muscus pyxi- 

llfltUS. 

Lichen* plicatus. The systematic 
nameof the Muscus arboreus. See Muscus 
arboreus. 

Lichen pulmov vmes. The systematic 
name of the officinal muscus pulmonarius 
quercinus. See Pulmonaria arborea. 

Lichen rocceua. The systematic 
name of the rocella of the shops. See 
Roccella. 

Lichen saxatilis. The systematic 
name of the muscus crani humani. See 
Usnea. 

LIEN. (From ahoc, soft, or smooth.) 
The spleen. 

LIEN SINARUM. The faba j£gyp- 
tia. 

LIENTERIA. (From m/oj, smooth, 
svT'gov, the intestine, and ftet, to flow.) The 
Latins call it levitas intestinorum. Lyentery\ 
Dr. Cullen makes it a species of di.irrhcea. 
See Diarrhoea. 

LIFE. To live, may be defined the pro- 
perty of acting from an intrinsic power ; 
hence the life of an animal body appears to 
be three-fold. 1. Fts chymical life, wl ich 
consists in that attraction of the elements, 
by which the vital principle, diffused 
through the solids and fluids, defends all 
the parts of the body from putrefaction. 
In this sense it may be said, that every 
atom of our body lives chymically, and that 
life is destroyed by putrefaction alone. 2. 
Its physical bfa, which consists in the ir- 
ritability of the parts. This physical pro- 
perty remains for some time after death. 
Thus the heart or intestines, removed from 
the body whilst still warm, contract them- 
selves on the application of a stimulus. Iu 
like manner the serpent, or eel, being cut 
into pieces, each part moves and palpitates 
for a long time afterwards. Hence these 
parts may be said to live physically, as 1 >ng 
as they continue warm and soft. 3. Its 
physielogical life consists in the action of 
inorganic parts proper to each, as li:e ac- 
tion of the heart and vessels ; so that, these 
rations ceasing, the body is said to be phy- 
siologically dead. The ph\siologioal life 
ceases first, next the physical, and finally 
the chymical perishes. 

LIGA MENT. (From tigo, to bind.) Li- 
gaments are. elastic and >trong membranes 
connecting the extremiti >s of the moveable 
bones. They are divided into capsvlar, 
which surround joints like a bag. a:i<i con- 
necting ligaments. The use of the capsular 
ligaments is to connect the extremities of 
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the moveable bofies, and prevent the eftlux 
of synovia; the external and internal con- 
necting li laments strengthen the extremi- 
ties o the moveable bones. 

Jl Table oj tki principal Ligaments : 

Ligaments of .he lower jam. The con- 
dyles oi the lower jaw are connected with 
the articular sinuses of the temporal bone 
by two ligaments, die capsular and lateral 
ligament. 

Ligaments of the occipital bone, and verte- 
bra of the neck: The condyles of the occi- 
pital bone un th the articular 
depressions of the fir^t vertebrae by the 
capsular, broad, anterior, and posterior 
ligaments, the ligaments of the odontoid 
process, and ligamentunj nucha. 

Ligaments of the vertebra. The vertebra: 
are connected together by means of their 
bodies and oblique processes. The bodies 
by i soft cartilaginous substance, and the 
processes by ligaments, viz. the transverse 
ligament of the first vertebrae; the anterior 
and p isterior common ; the interspinous ; 
the intertransverse ; the intervertebral 
ligaments ; the capsular ligaments of the 
oblique processes ; and the ligaments of 
the last vertebra: of the loins with the os 
sacrum. 

Ligaments of the ribs. The posterior ex- 
tremity ol the nbs is united with the verte- 
brae ; the anterior with the sternum. The 
ligaments of the posterior extremity are, 
the capsular ligaments of the greater and 
lesser heads; the internal and external 
ligaments of tne neck of the ribs; and a 
ligament peculiar to the last rib. The 
ligaments of the anterior extremity are, the 
capsular ligaments of the cartilages of the 
true ribs, and the ligaments of the ribs 
9inter se. 

* Ligaments of the sternum. The ligaments 
connecting 'he three portion, o [the sternum 
to the ribs are, the membrana propria of the 
sternum ; and the ligaments of the ensiform 
cartilage. 

Ligaments of the pelvis. The ligaments 
which connect ihe ossa innominata with 
the os sacrum are, three ligamenta ileo 
sacra; two sacro-ischiatic ligaments; two 
transverse ligaments ofthi pelvis; the li- 
gamentum obturans of the foramen ov: le, 
and the ligamentum Poupartii, or inguinale. 
See Pelvis. 

Ligaments of the os coccygis. The basis 
of the os coccygis is connected to the apex 
of the os sacrum, by the capsular and lon- 
gitudinal ligaments. 

Ligaments of the clavicle. The anterior 
extremity i.s connected with the sternum 
and first rib ; and the posterior extremity 
with the acromion of the scapula, by the 
interclavicular, the capsular ligament, the 
ligamentum rhomboideum, and in the pos- 
i! :ty, the capsular ligament. 

Ligaments of the scapula. The proper 
ligaments which connect the scapula with 
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the posterior extremity of the clavicle are, 
the coin. i and trapezoi ! ligaments. 

Ligaments of the humerus. The head 
of the humerus is connected with the gle- 
noid cuviiy of the scapula by the capsular 
ligament. 

Ligaments of the articulation of the cubit. 
The elbow-jotnt is formed by the inferior 
extremity of the humerus, and superior ex- 
tremities of the ulnar and radius. The liga- 
ments connecting these bones are, the 
capsular, die brachio-cubitai, and the bra- 
chio-radial hgamen s, 

Ligaments of the radius. The radius is 
affixed to the humerus, cubit, and carpus, 
by peculiar ligaments, namely, the superi- 
or, inferior, oblique, and interosseous liga- 
ments. 

Ligamenta of the carpus. The ligaments 
which connect the eight bones of the wrist 
together, and with the fore-arm and meta- 
carpus, are, the capsular ligament of the 
carpus ; the first and second transverse 
ligament ; the oblique ligaments, and the 
capsular ligament proper to the bones of 
the carpus. 

Ligaments of the metacarpus. The bones 
of the metacarpus are in part connected 
with the second row of bonesof the carpus, 
and in part together, by the articular and 
interosseous ligaments. 

Ligaments oj the fingers. The fingers 
and phalanges are connected together, and 
with the metacarpus ; and the thumb with 
the carpus, by the lateral ligaments of the 
fingers, and garment of the thumb with 
the os trapezium of the carpus. 

Ligaments -which keep the tendons of the 
muscles of the hand in their proper place. 
The ligaments which keep the tendons of 
the muscles of the hand in their place, are 
situated partly on the palm and partly on 
the back of the hand. In the back of the 
hand are, the external transverse ligament 
of the carpus, the vaginal, and the trans- 
verse ligaments of the extensor tendons. In 
the palm of the hand are, the internal trans- 
verse ligament of the carpus, the vaginal or 
crucial ligaments of the flexor tendons of 
the phalanges, and the accessory ligaments 
of the flexor tendons. 

Ligaments of the articulation of the femur. 
The head of the os femoris is strongly an- 
nexed to the acetabulum of the os innomi- 
natum, by two very strong ligaments, the 
capsular ligament, and ligamentum teres, 
or restraining ligament. 

Ligaments of the articulation of the knee. 
The knee-joint is formed by the condyles 
of the os femoris, head of the tibia and 
the patella. The ligaments are the capsu- 
lar, the posterior, the external and the 
internal lateral ligaments, the crucial 
and the alar ligaments, the ligaments of the 
semilunar cartilages, and ligaments of the 
patella. 

Ligaments of the fibula. The fibula is 
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connected with the tibia by means of tlie 
capsular ligament of the superior extremi- 
ty, tlie interosseous ligament, and the liga- 
ments ol the inferior itrcmitv. 

iirnls of the in til -tilutioit ' f lh 

The inferior extremity of the tibia and fibu- 
la forms the cavity into which the astragalus 
of the tarsus is received. This articulation 
is effected by the anterior, middle, and pos- 
terior ligament of the fibula, the ligamcn- 
tum tibia deltoides, the caspular ligament, 
and the ligaments proper to the bones of 
the l i - 

Ligamentt of ihe metutarsue. The bones 
of the metatarsus are connected in part to- 
gether, and in part with tlie tarsus, by 
means of the Capsular ligament, tlie articu- 
lar ligaments, the transverse ligaments in 
the back and sole of the foot, and lie inte- 
rosseous ligaments of the metatarsus. 

Ligaments of the toes. The phalanges of 
the toes are united partly together, and 
partly with the metatarsus, by the capsular 
and lateral ligaments. 

Ligaments which retain the tendons of the 
tmucles of the foot in their proper place. 
These ligaments are found partly in the 
ill partly in the sole of the fifot. 
They are the vaginal ligament of the tibia, 
the transverse or crucial ligamaiits of the 
tarsus, the ligaments of the. tendon of the 
peronei muscles, the laciniatcd liga cnt, 
the vaginal ligament of the extensor muscle 
and flexor pollicis, the vaginal ligaments 
of the flexor tendons, the accessory 
ligaments of the flexor tendons, and the 
transverse ligaments of the extensor ten- 
dons. 

LIGAMENTUM ANNULARE. The an- 
nular ligament. A strong ligament on each 
ankle and each wrist. 

Lh; vvi r.vn m vii TBIUOS1 v. The ductus 
arteriosus of the foetus becomes a ligament 
after birth, which is so called. 

LIGAMENTUM C1LIARE. Behind the 
uvea of the human eve there arise, out of 
the choroid membrane, from the ciliary cir- 
cle, white complicated stria:, covered with 
a black matter. The fluctuating extremi- 
ties of these stria are spread abroad even 
to the crystalline lens, upon which they lie, 
but are not affixed. Taken together they 
are called Ugamentum cilinre. 

I.ICAMKNTIM pENTICULATUM. 
A 6m ill ligament supporting the spinal 
marrow. 

Lit. AMENTUM FALOPII. The liga- 
mentum rotundum uteri was so called. 

LIGAMENTUM INTEROSSEUM. The 
ligament uniting the radius and ulna, and 
the tibia and fibula. 

LIGAMENTUM I,\Tl \I Broad liga- 
ment of the liver and uterus. See Liver, 
and 1 1 

UGAMENTUM NUCHJE. A strong 
ligament of the neck, which proceeds from 
;>tnous process to another. 



LIGAMENTUM OVARII. The thick 
round portion of the broad ligament of the 
uterus, by which the ovarium is connected 
with ti>c u'.erus. The ancients supposed 
Dim was hollow, to convey the femaie se- 
men into the uterus. 

LIG AMENTUM POUPARTI. Fallo- 
pian ligament. Pou part's ligament. A 
ligament extending from the anterior supe- 
rior spinous process of the ilium to the cris- 
ta of the os pubis. 

LIGAMENTUM ROTUNDUM. The 
round ligament of the uterus. See Uterus. 

LIGATURE (From hgo, to bind.) A 
thread, or silk, of various thickness, cover- 
ed with white wax, fo"r the purpose of tying 
arteries, or veins, or other parts. They 
should be round and very mm, so as 'o al- 
low being tied with some force, wit'iout 
risk of breaking. 

The immediate effect of a tight ligature, 
on an artery is to cut through its middle 
and internal coats, a circumstance that 
tends very much to promote the adhesi m 
of the opposite sides of the vessel to each 
other. Hence the form and mo ie of ap- 
plying a ligature to an artery should be 
such, as are most certain of dividing the 
above coats of the vessel in the most fa- 
vourable manner. A broad Hat ligature 
does not promise to answer the purpose 
in the best manner; because it is scarcely 
possible to tie it smoothly round the artery, 
which is very likely to be thrown into 
folds, or to be puckered by it, and conse- 
quently to have :ui irregular bruised wound 
made in its middle and interna) coats. A 
ligature of an irregular f,rm is likely to 
cut through these coats more completely 
at .some parts than at others ; and if it floes 
not perfectly divide them, no adhesion can 
take place, and secondary hemorrhage will 
follow. A fear of tying the ligature too 
tight may often lead to the same conse- 
quences. 

LIGHT. Lux. The nature of light 
has occupied much of the attention of 
philosophers, and numerous opinions have 
been entertained concerning it. It has 
beey sometimes considered as a distinct 
substance, at other times as a quality; 
sometimes as a cause; frequently as an ef- 
fect ; by some it has been considered as 
a compound, by others as a simple sub? 
stance. Philosophers of the present day 
are not agreed as to the independent ex- 
istence of light, or the cause by which we 
see. 

Nature of Light. 
Light is that which proceeds from any 
body producing the sensation of vision, 
or perception of other bodies, by depicting 
an image of external objects on the pet ma 
of the eye. Hence it announces to ani- 
mals the presence of the bodies which sur 
round them, and tables them to distin- 
guish these bodies into transparent, opaque 
I • 
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and coloured. These properties are so es- 
sentially connected with the presence of 
light, that bodies lose them in the dark, and 
become undistinguishable. 

Light is regarded by philosophers as a 
substance consisting of* a vast number of 
exceedingly small pariicies, which are ac 
tuallv projected from luminous bodies, arid 
which probably never return again to the 
bodv from which they were emitted. 

It is universally expanded through space. 
It exerts peculiar actions, and is obedient to 
the laws of attraction, and other properties 
of matter. 

Exploitation of certain terms at Light. 
In oider to facilitate the doctn e of light, 
we shall shortly explain a few terms made 
use of by philosophers when treating of it ; 
namely : 

A ray of light is an exceedingly small 
portion of light as it comes from a luminous 
body. 

A medium is a body which affords a pas- 
Sage for the rays of light. 

A beam of light is a body of parallel 
rays. 

A pencil of rays is a body of diverging and 
converging rays. 

Converging rays are rays which tend to a 
common point. 

Diverging rays are those which come 
from a point, and continually separate as 
they proceed. 

The rays of light are parallel, when the 
lines which they describe are so. 

The radiant point is the point from which 
diverging rays proceed. 

The focus is the point to which the con- 
verging rays are directed. 

Sources of Light. 
Light is emitted from the ^un, the fixed 
. stars, and other luminous bo ies I\ is pro- 
duced by percussion, during electrisation, 
combustion, and in various other chymical 
processes. 

Why the sun and stars are constantly 
emitting light is a question, which probably 
will for ever b ; fhV human understanding. 

The light emitted during combustion, 
exists previously, either combined with the 
combustible body, or with the substance 
which supports the combustion. The light 
liberated during chymical action formed a 
constituent part of the bodies which act on 
each other. 

Chymical Properties of Light. 
The chymical effects of light have much 
engaged the attention of philosophers. Its 
influence upon animal, vegetable, and other 
substances, is as foilows : 

Effects of Light on Vegetables. 
Every body knows that most of the dis- 
cous flowers follow the sun in his course ; 
that thej attend him to his evening retreat, 
and meet his rising lustre in the morning 
with the same un rring law. It is also 
well known that the change of position in 



the leaves of plants, at different periods of 
the day, is entirely owing to the agency of 
light, and that plants winch grow in win- 
dows, in the inside of house-, :.re, as it 
were, soiicitous to turn their leaves to- 
wards the light. Natural philosophers 
have long been aware of the influence of 
light on vegetation. It was first observed 
that plants growing in the shade, or dark- 
ness, are pale and without colour. The 
term etiolation has been given to this phe- 
nomenon, and the plants, in which ii takes 
place, are said to be etiolated, r blanched. 
Gardeners avail themselves of the know- 
ledge of tins fact, to furnish our tables 
with white and tender vegetables. When 
the plants have attained a certain height, 
they compress the leaves, by tying iiem 
together, and by these means (or by .ly- 
ing earth over them) deprive them ol the 
contact of light: and thus it is that our 
white celery, lettuce, cabi>ages, endive, 
&c are obtained. For the same reason, 
wood is white under tlu given b rk; roots 
are less coloured than plants, some ot them 
alter their taste, 8tc. ; they even acquire a 
deleterious quality when suffered to ^row 
exposed to light. Potatoes are of this kind. 
Herbs that grow beneath stones, or in places 
utterly dark, are white, soft, aqueous, an.' of 
amild and insipid taste. The more p ants are 
exposed to the iight, the more colour they 
acquire. Though plants are capable of 
being nourished exceedingly well in per- 
fect obscurity, and in that state ihey even 
grow much more rapidly than in the sun, 
(provided the air that surrounds them is 
fit for vegetation,) they are colourless, 
and unfit tor use. 

Professor Davy found, by experiment, 
that red rose-irees, carefully excluded 
from light, produce roses almost white. 
He likewise ascertained that this flower 
owes its colour to light entering into its 
composition ; that pink, orange, and yel- 
low flowers imbibe a smaller portion of 
light than red ones, and that white flowers 
contain no light. 

But vegetables are not only indebted to 
the light lor their colour : taste and odour 
are likewise derived tiom the same 
source. 

Light contnbu es greatly to the matu- 
rity of fruits and seeds. This seems to 
be the cause, why, under the burning sun of 
Afnca, vegetables are in general more odo- 
riferous, of a stronger taste, and more 
abounding with resin. From the same 
cause ,t happen-, thai hot climates seem 
to be the native countries of perfumes, 
odoriferous fruits, and aromatic resins. 

The action of ligh is so powerful on the 
organism of vegetables, as to cause them 
to pour forth torrents of pure air from the 
surlace of -.heir leaves into the atmosphere, 
wliiie exposed to the sun ; whereas, on the 
contrary, when in toe shade, they emit an 
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noxious quality. Take a few hands- 
ful of fresh-gathered leaves of mint, cab- 
bage, in t plant ; place them in a 
bell glass, filled with fresh water, and invert 
it i to a basin with the same fluid. If the 
whole be hen exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun, small ai bubbles will appear on the 
surface of the leaves, which will gradually 
ifgef, and ui last detach themselves, 
and l> come collected at the surface of the 
water. This is oxygen gas, formerly called 
vital air. 

All plants do not emit this air with the 
same facility ; there are some which yield 
it. the moment the sun acts upon them, 
as the j.icobaa, or rag-wort lavender, 
peppermint, and some other arorhitic 
plants. The leaves afford more air when 
attached to the plant than when gathered ; 
the quantity is also greater, the fresher and 
sounder they are, and if full grown and 
collected (luring dry weather. Green 
plants afford more air than those which are 
of a yellowish or white colour. Green 
fruits ; fford likewise oxygen gas; but it is 
not so pi ntitully furnished by those which 
art' ripe. Flowers in general render the 
air noxious. The nasturtium indicum, in 
the space of a few hours, gives out more 
air than is equal to the bulk of all its 
leaves. 

On the contrary, it' a like bell-glass, 
prepared in the same manner, be kepi in 
the dark, another kind of air will be dis- 
engaged, of an opposite quality. 

There is not. a substance, which, in well- 
closed glass vessels, and exposed to the 
sun's light, does not experience some al- 
teration. 

Camphor kept in glass bottles, exposed 
to light, chrystallizes, or vegetates, into 
the most beautiful symetrical figures, on 
that side of the glass which is exposed to 
the light. 

Yellow wax, exposed to the light, loses 
its colour, and becomes bleached, (.urn 
guaiacum, reduced to powder, becomes 
green, on exposure to light. Vegetable 
colours, such as those of saffron, logwood, 
&c. become pale, or white, &c. 

2. Effects of Light on Animals. 

The human being is equally dependent 
on the influence of light. 

VnimasjH general droop when deprived 
of iglit, (Up become unhealthy, and even 
sometimes die. When a man has been 
fired in a dark dungeon, (tb mgli 
well aired,) his who e complexion becomes 
sallow; pus' ules, filled with aqueous hu- 
iii. hi s, break out on his skin ; »nd the per- 
son who has been thus dep 
becomes laog ti d, and frequently lr 

\\ orms, '">-. md c it< rp 
live m i he e irthi, ur in w od, u 
« hid h col ur ; m Iin, and oth* 
of the night, aiv likewise distinguishable 



from those which fly by day by the want 
of brilliancy in their colour. The diffe- 
rence between those insects, in northern 
and southern parts, is still more obvious. 

The parts of fish which are exposed to 
light, as the back, fins, &c. are uniformly 
coloured, but the belly, which is deprived 
of light, is white in all of them. 

Birds which inhabit the tropical coun- 

i ve much brighter plumage than 

of the north. Those parts of the 

birds which are not exposed to the light are 

uniformly pale. The feathers on the belly 

of a bird are generally pale, or white ; the 

back, which i- exposed to the light, Is 

always coloured ; the breast, wiiich 

is particularly exposed to light in most 

birds, is brighter than the belly. 

Butterflies, and various other animals of 
equ itorial countries, are brighter coloured 
than those of the polar regions. Soine of 
the northern animals ai e even darker in 
summer and paler in winter. 

3 Effects of Light on other Substances. 

Metallic oxyds become combustible 
when exposed to light. Acids are decom- 
posed by its contact, and various other 
substances change tiie'n- nature. 

Light carbonated hydrogen. See Carbo- 
nated hydrogen, light. 

lignum agallochi yeiu. See Lignum 
aloes. 

Lignum aloes, Lignum agallochi veri. 
Lignum calambac. Lignum aspalathi. Xi/- 
lo aloes. Agallochum Calambac. Aloes- 
wood. The iree whose wood bears this 
name is not yet scientifically known. It is 
imported from China in small, compact, 
ponderous pieces, of a yellow rusty brown 
colour, with bli ck or purplish veins, and 
sometimes of a black colour. It has a 
bitterish resinous taste, and a slight aroma- 
tic smell. It is used to fumigate rooms in 
eastern countries. 

l,u. num asi'vlathi. See Lignum, 
aloes. 

Lignum calambac. See Lignum aloes. 

LIGNUM CAMPECHBNSE. (Cam- 
pechensis ; so called because it was brought 
from Campeachy, in the bay of Honduras.) 
Lignum campechianum. Lignum campes- 
canum. Lignum indicum. Lignum sappan. 
Logwood. The wood of the H.emato.vy. 
lum campeckyanum of Linnxus; it is of a 
solid. .fXiure and of a dark red colour. It is 
imported principally as a substance for dye- 
ing, cu intojunksand logs of abou 
feet in length: of these pieces the largest 
and hick' st are preserved, as being of the 
colour. Logwood has a sweetish 
iste, and no remarkable 
smell : it gives a purplish red tincture both 
tisi »ns, and 
-' iols, and sometimes the urine, 
ol ur. It is employe) 
cinally as an adstringent and corroborant. 
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In diarrhoeas it lias been found peculiarly 
efficacious, and has the recommendation 
of some of the fii<|t medical authorities; 
also in the latter stages of dysentery, when 
the obstructing causes are removed, to ob- 
viate the extrr me laxity of the intestines, 
usually sup'-nnduced by the repeated de- 
jections. In the form of decoction the 
proportion is two ounces to 2 lbs. of fluid, 
reduced by boiling to one. An extract is 
Ordered in the pharmacopeias. The dose 
from ten to forty grains. 

Lignum indicum. See Guaiacwn. 

Lignum moluccense. See Lignum fia- 

fcfltt.C. 

Lignum nephriticuM. Nephritic wood. 
The wood of the Gutlandim moringa ; in- 
ermiis foliis sub-bipinnatis, foliis ivferioribus 
fernatis of Linnaeus, which also affords 
the mix bean. It is brought from Ame- 
rica in large, compact, ponderous pieces, 
without knots, the outer part of a whitish 
or pale yellowish colour, the inner of a 
dark brown, or red. When rasped, it 
gives out a faint aromatic smell. It is ne- 
ver used medicinally in this country, but 
stands high in reputation abroad, against 
difficulties of making urine, nephritic com- 
plaints, and most disorders of the kidneys 
and urinary passages. 

Ligjtum pavanji. Lignum pavanum. 
Lignum moluccense. The wood of the Cro- 
ton tiglium ; foliis ovutis glabris acuminatis 
serratis, caule arboreo of Linnaeus, which 
affords the grana tiglii. It is of a light 
spongy texture, white within, but covered 
with a greyish bark ; and possesses a pun- 
gentj caustic taste, and a disagreeable 
smell. It is said to be useful as a purga* 
live in hydropical complaints. 

Ligitum rhodium. See Rhodium lig- 
num. 

Lignum sanctum. See Guaiacwn; 

Lignum santau rubri. See Santalium 
'ubriim. 

Lignum sappan. See Lignum campe- 
chense. 

Lignum serpentum. The wood of the 
Ophyoxilum serpentinum of Linnxus. It is 
said to be an alexipharmic. 

Lig'j-ticum levisticum. The syste- 
maic . me of lovage. See Levisticum. 

LIGUSTBUM. (From ligo, to bind ; so 
named from its use in making bands.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
naear, system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the herb 
privet. 

Liliaoo. (Dim. of lilium, the lily ; so 
named from the resemblance of its flower 
to that of a lily.) Liliastrum. Spiderwort ; 
formerly said to be alexipharmic and car- 
minit.ve. 

LILIUM. (From xuo;, smooth, grace- 
ful 5 so named from the beauty of its leaf.) 
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The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nxan system. Class, Ilexandria. Order, 
Monogynia. The lily. 

Li li iM alium The white lily. The 
roots of the common white lily, Liliutn 
candidum of Linnpcws -.—Joliis sfmrsis, co- 
rollis campanulatis, intus glabris, are di- 
rected by the Edinburgh pharmacopoeia | 
they are extremely mucilaginous, and 
chiefly used boiled in milk and water, in 
emollient and suppurating cataplasms, to 
inflammatory tumours. These lily-roots 
afford a good substitute, in times of scarcity, 
for bread. The distilled water has been 
sometimes used as a cosmetic. 

Lilium candidum. The systematic name 
of the white lily. See Lilium album. 

Lilium convallium. Convallaria. Mai- 
anthemum. Coiivallaria maialis. Lily of 
the valley. May-lily. The flowers of this 
plant, Convallaiia majalis, scapo nudo of 
Linnaeus, have a penetrating bitter taste, 
und are given in nervous and catarrhal dis- 
orders. When dried and powdered they 
prove strongly purgative. Watery or spi- 
rituous extracts made from them, given 
in doses of a scruple, or drachm, act as 
gentle stimulating aperients and laxatives, 
and seem to partake of the purgative vir- 
tue as well as the bitterness of aloes. The 
roots, in the form of tincture, or infusion, 
act as a sternutatory when snuffed up the 
nose, and as a laxative or purgative when 
taken internally. 

Lily, May. See Lilium convallium. 

Lily, whice. See Lilium album. 

Lily, water. See Nympluea alba and 
J\'ymplnea luted. 

Lily of the valley. See Lilium conval- 
lium. 

LI.MATURA FERfll. Steel filings 
are considered as possessing stimulating 
and strengthening qualities, and are exhi- 
bited in worm cases, ataxia, leucorrheca, 
diarrhoea, chlorosis, &c. 

LIM AX- (From hmus, slime ; so named 
from its sliminess.) Cochlea terrestris. The 
snail. This animal abounds with a viscid sli- 
my juice, which is readily given oil t, by boil- 
ing, to milk or water, so as to render them 
thick and glutinous. These decoctions are 
apparently very nutritious and demulcent, 
and are recommended in consumptive cases 
and emaciations. 

LIME. Calx. An earth , feu nd in great 
abundance in nature, though never pure, 
or in an uncombined state. It is always 
united to an acid, and very frequently to 
the carbonic acid, as in chalk, common 
lime-stone, marble, calcareous spar, &c. 
It is contained in the waters of the ocean ; 
it is found in vegetables ; and is the ba-is of 
the bones, shells, and other hard parts of 
animals. Its combination with sulphuric 
acid is known by the name of sulphate of 
lime (gypsum, or plaster of Paris.) Com- 
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Lined with fluoric acid it'constitutes fluate 
of lime, or Derbyshire spar. 

Properties — Lime ii in solid masses, of a 
While colour, moderately hard, but easily 
reducible to powder. Its taste is bitter, 
urinous, and burning. It changes bine 
Cabbage juice to a green. It is unalterable 
by the heat of our furnaces. It splits and 
falls into powder in the air and loses its 
Strong taste. It is augmented in weight 
and in size by slowly absorbing water from 
the atmosphere. Its specific gravity is 
22.3. It combines with phosphorus by heat. 
It unites to sulphur both in the dry and hu- 
mid way. It absorbs sulphurated hydrogen 
gas. It unites with some of the metallic 
OXyds. Its slaking by water is attended 
with heat, hissing, splitting, and swelling 
up, while the water is partly consolidated 
and partly converted into vapour ; and the 
lime is reduced into a very voluminous dry 
powder, when it has been sprinkled with 
only a small quantity of water. It is solu- 
ble when well prepared in 300 parts of 
water. It unites to acids. Il renders si- 
lex and alumine fu&ible, and more particu- 
larly these two earths together. 

Method of obtaining Lime. — Since the 
carbonic acid may be separated from the 
native carbonate of lime, this becomes a 
means of exhibiting the lime in a state of 
tolerable purity. For this purpose intro- 
duce into a porcelain or earthen retort, 
or rather into a tube of green glass, well 
coated over with lute, and placed across a 
furnace, some powdered Carara marble, 
or oyster-shell powder. Adapt to its lower 
extremity a bent tube of glass, conveyed 
under a bell. If we then heat the tube, 
we obtain carbonic acid gas ; and lime will 
be found remaining in the tube, or retort, 

The burning ol lime in the large way, 
depends on the disengagement of the car- 
bonic acid by heat ; and, as lime is infu- 
sible in our furnaces, there would be no 
from too violent a heat, if the na- 
iin carbonate of lime were perfectly 
pure; but as this is seldom the case, an ex- 
treme degree of heat produces a com- 
mencement of vitrification in the mixt 
stone, and enables it to preserve its solidi- 
ty, and it no longer retains the qualities of 
time, for it is covered with a sort of crust, 
which prevents the absorption of the water 
when it is attempted to be slaked. This 
is called over-burnt lime. 

[n order to obtain lime in a state of great 
purity, the following method may be had 
recourse to. 

Take Carara marble, or oyster-shells ; 
reduce them to powder, and dissolve the 
pow.'.er in pure acetous acid ; precipitate 
the * lution by carbonate of ammonia. Let 
the precipitate subside, wash it repeatedly 
in distilled water, let it dry, and then ex- 
pose it to a white heat for some hours. 



The acetous acid, in this operation, unites 
to the lime, and forms acetiteof lime, dis- 
engaging at the same time the carbonic- 
acid, which flies off in the gazeous state : 
on adding to the acetite of lime carbonate 
of ammonia, acetite of ammonia and an 
artificial carbonate of lime are formed ; 
from the latter the carbonic acid is again ex- 
pelled, by exposure to beat, and tiie lime is 
behind, in a state of perfect purity. 

Lime tree. See Tilia. 

Lime-ivater. See Liquor calcis. 

LIMES. A fruit like a small lemon, 
the juice of which is a very strong acid, 
and very much used in the making of 
punch. Externally, the same acid is ap- 
plied in the cutaneous affections of warm 
climates, and also as a remedy against the 
pains that precede the appearance of 
yaws. 

LIMON. (Hebrew.) Limonia mala. 
Mains limonia acida. Citrea mains. Citrus. 
The lemon. The tree which affords this 
fruit is the Citrus medica of Linnaeus : — 
petiolis linearibus : a native of the upper 
part of Asia, but cultivated in Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France. The juice, which is 
much more acid than that of the orange, 
possesses similar virtues. It is always pre- 
ferred where a strong vegetable acid is 
required. Saturated with the fixed vege- 
table alkali, it forms the citrat of potash, 
which is in frequent extemporaneous use 
in febrile diseases, and by promoting \\tc 
secretions, especially that of the skin, 
proves of considerable service in abating 
the violence of fiver. This medicine is 
also often employed to restrain vomiting 
As an antiscorbutic, the citric acid is 
also very generally taken on board ships 
destined for long voyages ; but even 
when well depurated of its mucilaginous 
parts, it is found to spoil by long keeping. 
To preserve it in purity for a considerable 
length of time, it is necessary that it should 
be brought to a highly concentrated state. 
and for this purpose it has been recom- 
mended to expose the juice to a degree of 
cold sufficient to congeal the aqueous and 
mucilaginous parts. After a crust of ; ce is 
formed, the juice is poured into another 
vessel ; and, by repeating this process 
several times, the remaining juice, it is 
said, has been concentrated to eight times 
its original strength, and kept, without suf- 
fering any material change, for several 
years. Whytt found the juice of lemons 
to allay hysterical palpitations of the heart, 
after various other medicines had been ex- 
perienced ineffectual; and this juice, or 
that of oranges, taken to the quantity of 
four or six ounces in a day, has sometimes 
been found a remedy in the jaundice. 
The exterior rind of the lemon is a very 
grateful, aromatic bitter, not so hot as 
orange-peal, and yielding in distillation a 
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less quantity of oil, which is extremely 
light, almost colourless, and generally 
brought from the southern parts ol Eu- 
rope under the name of Essence of Le- 
mons. The lemon-peel, though less warm, 
is similar in its qualities to that of the 
orange, and is employed with the same in- 
tentions. The Pharmacopoeias direct a 
syrup of the juice, syrupus amanis, and the 
peel enters into vinous and aqueous bitter 
infusions ; it is also ordered to be candied ; 
and die essential oil is an ingredient in the 
spiritus ammonix compositus , and other for- 
mulae. 

Limonium. (From xaf«w, a green held ; 
so called from its colour.) Sea-lavender. 
Astringent. 

Limonium. (From kh/xw, a green-field ; 
so called from the ooioui of its unripe 
fruit ) The iemon-tree, or citrus medica. 

Linagrostis. (From wj»ov, cotton, and 
stypcorn, grass ; so called from the softness 
of its texture.) Cotton grass. 

Linangina. (From linum, flax, and ango, 
to strangle ; so called, because it it grows 
among flax or hemp, it twists round it, and 
chokes it.) The herb dodder. 

Linaria. (From linum, flax, named 
from the resemblance of its leaves to those 
of flax.) Osyrii. Urinaria, Common toad- 
flax- Antirrhinum linaria of Linnaui s — 
foliis lanceolato Uneitribus conjertis, caule 
erecto, spicis terminalibiis sessilibns, fioribus, 
imbricatis. A parennial indigenous plant, 
common in barren pastures, hedges, and 
the sides of roads, flowering from July to 
to September. The leaves have a bitterish 
and somewhat saline taste, and, when rub- 
bed between the fingers, have a faint smell, 
resembling that of elder. They are said 
to be diuretic and cathartic, and in both 
characters to act powerfully, especially in 
the first; hence the name urinalia They 
have been recommended in dropsies, and 
other disorders requiring powerful evacu- 
ations. The linaria has also been used as 
a resolvent in jaundice, and such diseases 
as were supposed to arise from visceral 
obstructions. But the plant has been 
chiefly valued for its effects when ex- 
ternally applied, especially in hemorrhoi- 
dal affections, for which both the leaves 
and flowers have been employed in various 
forms of ointment, fomentation, and poul- 
tice. Dr. Woiph first invented an ointment 
ofthis plant for the piles. The Landgrave 
of Hesse, to whom he was physician, con- 
stantly interrogated him, to discover its 
composition ; but Wolph obstinately re- 
fused, till the pri ce promised to give him 
a fai ox annually for the discovery : 
hence, to the following verse, which was 
made to distinguish the Imarian from the 
escula, viz. 

" Escula lactescit, sine lacte linaria crescit, 
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the hereditary; Marshal of Hesse add- 
ed. 

" Esula nil nobis, seil dat linaria taurum." 
LINCTUS. (From lingo, to lick.) 
Lohoc. Ec/egma. Ele.vis. Elegma. Eiiec- 
tos. Ecleitos. Illinctus. Loe,h and lam- 
bative. A term in pharmacy, that is ge- 
nerally applied to a soft and somewhat oily 
substance, of the consistence of honey, 
which is licked off the spoon, it being too 
solid and adhesive to be taken otherwise. 

LINE A ALBA. (From linum, a thread, 
and allium, white : so called from i's ap- 
pearance and colour.) Linea centralis. 
An aponeurosis that extends from the scro- 
biculus cordis straight down to the navel, 
and from thence to the pubis It is formed 
by the tendinous fibres of the internal ob- 
lique ascending and the external oblique 
descending muscles, and the transversalis, 
interlaced wTtfr those of the opposite side. 
Liwe.b semilunares. The lines which 
bound the outer margin of die recti mus- 
cles, formed by the union of the abdomi- 
nal tendons. 

Lines; transversa;. Lines which cross 
the recti muscles. 

LINGUA. (From lingo, to lick up. 
The tongue. See Tongue. 

Lingua avis. The seeds of the Fraxi- 
nus, or ash, are so called, from their sup- 
posed resemblance to a bird's tongue. 

Lingua canina. So called from the 
resemblance of its leaves to a dog's tongue. 
See Cynoglossum. 

Lingua cervina. See Scolopendrium. 
LINGUALIS. (Linguali.8. sc. musculus ,• 
from lingua, a tongue.) Basio-gfossus of 
Cowper. A muscle of the tongue. It arises 
from the root of the tongue laterally, and 
runs forward between the hyo-glossus and 
genio-glossus, to be inserted into the tip of 
the tongue, along with part of the stylo-glos- 
sus. Its use is to contract the substance 
of the tongue, and to bring it backwards. 

LINIMENT. (Linimentum ,• from lino, 
to anoint.) An oily substance, of a medi- 
ate consistence between an ointment and 
od, but so thin as to drop. 

The following are some of the most ap. 
prov d forms. 

Linimentum .I5RUGINT3. Liniment of 
verdigris, formerly called oxymel aeruginis, 
mel iEgyptiacum, and unguentum -*gyp- 
tiacum. " Take of verdigris, powdered, 
an ounce ; vinegar, seven fluid ounces ; 
clarified honey, fourteen ounces." Dis- 
solve the verdigris in the vinegar, and strain 
it through a linen cloth ; having added the 
honey gradually, boil it down to a proper 
consistence. 

Linimentum ammonia carbonatis. 
Linimentum of carbonat of ammonia:, 
formerly called linimentum ammonia; and 
linimentum volatile. " Take of solution 
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of subcarbonutftofi ammonia;, a fluid-ounce; 
olive oil, Ihree fluid-ounce ." Shake them 
together until they unite. A sumulating 
lioatnent, mostly used to relieve rlieumatic 
pains, bruises, and paralytic numbness. 

I.immi.nt! M A-iiMOMv: FOBTIU9. Strong 1 

liimiK hi ot ammonia. " lake of solution 
of ammonia, a fluid-ounce ; olive oil, two 
fluid-ounces." Shake them together un- 
til they unite. A more powerful stimu- 
lating- application than the former, acting- 
as a rubefacient. In pleurodynia, indolent 
tumours, stiffness of the joints, and arthritic 
pains, it is to be pn in-red to the milder 
one. 

LinimbntUH Mu.i-ni.ns. Linament of 
lime-water. " Take of lime-water, olive- 
oil, of each eight ounces ; rectified spirit of 
wine, one ounce." Mix. This has been 
long- in use as an application to burns and 

I,i mm i\i rii camfhobjb. Camphor lini- 
ment. " Take of camphor, hall an ounce. 
Olive oil, two thud-ounces." Dissolve the 
camphor in the oil. 

LlHIMENTUM CAMPHOR*: COMPOSITUM. 

iund camphor liniment. "Take of 
I amphor, two ounces ; solution of am- 
monia, six fluid-ounces ; spirit of laven- 
der, a pint." Mix the solution of ammonia 
With the --pint in a glass retort; then, by 
the heal of a slow hie, distil a pint. Last- 
Is, in this distilled liquor, dissolve the 
camphor. An elegant and useful stimulant 
appi cation in paralytic, spasmodic, and 
rheumatic diseases. Also for bruises, 
sprains, rigidities of the joints, incipient 
chilblains, &x &.c. 

I.I M M I. N I'l M II V DllAIKJVltl COMPOSITUM. 

Compound mercurial liniment. " Take of 
strong mercurial ointment, prepared lard, 
lour p< n ids; camphor, an ounce; 
feci Red spirit, fifteen minims; solution of 
ammonia, four fluid-ounces.' 9 First pow- 

dl r the Camphor, with llle addition of the 

spirit, then rub it witli the mercurial oint- 

ind the lard ; lastly, add gradually 

lution of ammonia, and mix the whole 

r. An excellent formula tor all 
il cases, in w .ich t!ie object is to 

■ the action of the absorbents, and 
gen i_\ stimulate the surfaces of parts. It 

tul application for diminishing the 
indurated stale of particular muscles, a 
peoular affection every now and then met 
v.uh in practice; and it is peculiarly wed 
calculated for lessening the sufftu s and 
olironx thickening- 01 ten noticed in the 
joints. It a be frequen Ij or la gely ap- 
plied, it affects the mouth mure rapidly 
than the mercurial ointment, 
I.imminii i in i en >i. A resolvent ano- 

mbrocation, adapted ;o remove in- 
dolent tumours of the joints, aed those 
weaknesses which remain after strains and 
chilblains before they break. 



LlNIMKNTUM SAP0NIS COMPOSITUM. Com- 

pound soap liniment. Linimentum saponia. 
" Take of hard s< ap, three ounces ; cam- 
phor, an ounce ; spirit of rosemary, a 
pint." Dissolve the camphor in the spi- 
rit, then add the soap, and macerate in 
the heat of a sand-bath, until it be melt- 
ed. The basis o this form was first pro- 
posed by Riverius, and it is now common- 
ly used under the name of opodeldoc 
This is a more pleasant preparation, to 
rub parts affected with rheumatic pains, 
swellings of the joints, &c. than any of 
the foregoing-, and at the same time not 
interior, except where a rubifacient is re- 
quired. 

I.imminii m saponis cum opio. Soap 
liniment, with opium. " Take of compound 
soap liniment, six ounces; tincture of opi- 
um, two ounces." Mix. For dispersing 
indurations and swell ng-s, attended with 
pain, but no acute inflammation. 

Linimentum tebebistthih >:. Turpentine 
liniment. " Take of resin of cerate, a 
pound; oil of turpentine, hall a pint." Add 
the oil of turpentine to the cerate, pre- 
viously melted, ar.d mix. This liniment 
is very commonly applied to burns, and 
was first introduced by Mr. Kentish, of 
Newcastle. 

Linimentum teeebintbins vitwolicum. 
Vuriuli. liniment of turpentine. " Take of 
ol've oil, ten ounces; oil of turpentine, tour 
ounces; vitriolic acid, thr< e drachms." 
Mix. This preparation is said to be effica- 
cious in chronic affections of the joints, 
and in the removal of long- existing effects 
of sprains and bruises. 

Liniment of ammonia. See Linimentum 
ammonia. 

Liniment of camphor. See Linimentum 
camphorx. 

Liniment of mercury. See Linimentum 
hydra 

Liniment of verdigris. See Linimentum 
xruginia. 

Liniment of turpentine. See Linimentum 
tereOinthiit.v. 

LINNjEA. (So named in honour of Lin- 
naeus.) The name of a genus o, plants in 
the Linnaran system. Class, Didunamia. 
Or ier, Angiospermia. 

Linvka bobealis, the systematic name 
of die plant named in honour of 'he im- 
mortal Linnaeus, which has a bitter subas- 
tringent taste, and is used in sonic places 
in the form of fomentation to rheumatic 
pains, and an infusion with milk is much 
esteemed in Switzerland in the cure of 
sciatica. 

I -. spbrhum. (From ajvov, flax, and 
rm^ux, ci J ) Linseed. 

I he i nt ef the fl.ix plant, 

in medicine Its 

qualities are mucilaginous and oiy. It is 

lubricating and emollient. It is employed 
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in decoction, or infusion, in heat of urine, 
&c. in the form of clyster, in tenesmu-, in 
cataplasm, in quincy, and other complaint'. 
The proportion of the seeds in the decoc- 
tion are, an ounce to a pound of water. 
See Linum. 

Lint. See Linteum. 

LINTEUM. Lint. A soft woolly sub- 
stance, made by the scraping of old linen 
cloth, and employed in surgery as the com- 
mon dressing in all cases of wounds and 
ulcers, either simply or covered with dif- 
ferent unctuous substances. 

LINUM. (From auo;„ soft, smooth j 
so called from its soft, smooth, texture.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Pentandria. Or- 
der, Pentagynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeia name of the com- 
mon Hax. Linum sylvestre. Linum usita- 
tissimum of Linnaeus : — calycibus capsu- 
Usque mucronatis. petalis crenatis, Joliis 
lanceotatis alternis, caitle subsolitario. The 
seeds of this useful plant, called linseed, 
have an unctuous, mucilaginous, sweetish 
taste, but no remarkable smell ; on expres- 
sion they yield a large quantity of oil, 
which, when carefully drawn, without the 
application of heat, has no particulsr taste 
or flavour : boiled in water, they yield a 
large proportion of a strong flavourless mu- 
cilage, which is in use as an emollient or 
demulcent in coughs, hoarsenesses, and 
pleuritic symptoms, that frequently prevail 
in catarrliall affections ; and it is likewise 
recommended in nephritic pains and stran- 
guries. The meal of the seeds is also 
much used, externally, in emollient and ma- 
turating cataplasms. The expressed oil is 
an officinal preparation, and is supposed to 
be of a more healing and balsamic nature 
than the other oils of this class : it has, 
therefore, been very generally employed in 
pulmonary complaints, and in colics and 
constipations of the bowels. The cake which 
remains alter the expression of the oil con- 
tains the farinacious part of the seed, and 
is used in fattening cattle, under the name 
of od cake. 

Linum catharticum. Linum minimum. 
Chamxlium. Purging flax, or mill-moun- 
tain. This small plant, Linum catharticum, 
foliis oppositis ovato-hinceolatis, caule dicho- 
tomo corollis acutis of Linnaeus, is an effec- 
tual and safe cathartic. It has a bitterish 
and disagreeable taste. A handful infused 
in half a pint of boiling water is the dose 
for an dault. 

Linum usitatissimum. The systema- 
tic name of the common flax. See Li- 
num. 

Liparis. (From Amte, fat ; so named 
from its unctuous quality.) See Pingui- 
cula. 

Lipahocele. (From xwoc, fat, and 
«**, a tumour.) That species of sarco- 



cele in which the substance constituting 
the disease is fat. 

LIPOMA. (From xittoc, fat.) A solita- 
ry, soft, unequal, indolent tumour, arising 
from a luxuriancy of adeps in the cellular 
membrane. The adipose structure form- 
ing the tumour is sometimes diseased to- 
wards its centre, and more fluid than the 
rest. At other times it does not appear to 
differ in any respect from adipose mem- 
brane, except in the enlargement of the 
cells containing the fat. These tumours are 
always many years before they arrive at 
any size. 

LirorsTCHiA. (From Kwru, to leave, and 
4^f, the soul, or life.) A swoon. 

LIPOTHVMIA. (From xum», to leave, 
and Qu/uo;, the mind.) Deliquium attimi 
et animce. De/ectio animi ; dissolutin. 
Exanimatio. Syncope. Asphyxia. Vi- 
Hum lapsus. The greatest degree is culled 
Apopsychia. Apsychia. Ecchysis. Faint- 
ing. Dr. Cullen makes it a genus of 
disease in the ciass Neuroses, order Adu- 
namice, which he defines the motion of the 
heart diminished, or at rest for some time. 
He distinguishes it into three species. Sec 
Syncope. 

LIPPITUDO. (From Uppus, blear-eyed.) 
Epiphora. Yerophthalmia, Blearedness. 
An exudation of a puriform humour from 
the margin of the eye-lids. The prox- 
imate cause is a deposition of acrimony 
on the glandulne meibomianse in the margin 
of the eye-lids. This humour in the night 
glues the tarsi of die eye-lids together. 
The margins of the eye-lids are red and 
tumefy are irritated, and excite pain. 
An ophthalmia, fistula lachrymalis, and 
sometimes an ectropium, are the conse- 
quences. The species of the lippitudo are, 

1. Lippitudo infantum, which is fanvliar 
to children, particularly of an acrimoni- 
ous habit. The lippitudo of infants is 
mostly accompanied with tinea, or some 
scabby eruption, which points out that the 
disease originates, not from a local, but 
general or constitutional, affection. 

2. Lippitudo adultorum or senilis. This 
arises from various acrimonies, and is like- 
wise common to hard drinkers. 

3. Lippitudo venerea, which arises from 
a suppressed gonorrhoea, or fluor albus, 
and is likewise observed in children born 
of parents with venereal complaints. 

4. Lippitudo scrophulosa, which accom- 
panies o her scrophulous symptoms. 

5. Lippitudo scorbutica, which affects the 
scorbutic. 

Lipyiua. (From xuttu, to leave, and 
fl-wg, heal.) A sort of fever, where the 
heal is drawn to the inward parts, while 
the external are cold. 

LQUTDAMHER. The name of a genus 
of piams in the Linnaean system. 

Lku'idambeb STrnAciFJLi-A. The 
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Systematic name of the tree which affords 
both the liquid-amber and lic|uid storax. 
i/iiidamltra, 

LIQUIDVMHRA. (From liquidus and 
am/in-.) Styrajc liquida. Liquidamba. Li- 
quid amber. A resinous juice, of a yellow 
colour, inclining to red, at first about the 
consistence of turpentine, by age hardened 
into a solid brittle mass. It is obained by 
wounding the bark of the Liquidamber 
styraciflua ; foliis palmato angulatis ; Jeliis 
indtvisis, acutis, of Linnxus. This juice has 
a moderately pungent, warm balsamic 
taste, and a very fragrant smell, not unlike 
that of the Siyrax calamita heightened by 
a little ambergris. It is seldom used medi- 
cinally. The Styrax liquida is also obtain- 
ed by boiling from this plant. There are 
two sorts distinguished by authors ; the 
one, the purer pari of the resinous matter, 
that rises to the surface in boiliig, sepa- 
rated by a strainer, of the consistence of 
honey, tenacious like turpentine, of a red- 
dish or ash-brown colour, moderately trans- 
parent, of an acrid unctuous taste, and a 
fragrant smell, faintly resembling that of 
the solid storax, but somewhat disagree- 
able. The other, the more impure part 
which remains on the strainer, untranspa- 
rent, and in smell and taste much weaker 
than the former. Their use is chiefly as 
stomachics, in the form of plaster. 

LiariuiTiA. (From liquor, juice, or from 
tSkorie, Welsh.) See Glycyrr/uza. 

Lmuoii i-.TiiKUKus vitiuoliccs. The 
liquor procured from a distillation of equal 
parts of sulphuric acid and spirit of wine 
redistilled, 

LtdtTOB ACKTAT1S AMMONITE. Solution 

of acetate of ammonia; formerly called 
Jlqua ammonite acetatte. " Take of carbo- 
nate of ammonia, two ounces ; acetic acid, 
four pints." Add the acid to the salt, until 
bubbles of gas shall no longer arise, and 
mix. 

If the acid rather predominate, the so- 
lution is more grateful to the taste ; and 
provided that acid be correctly prepared, 
the proportions here given will be found 
sufficient ; where the acid cannot be de- 
pended on, it will be right to be regulated 
rather by the cessation of effervescence 
than by quantity. 

This preparation was formerly known in 
the shops under the name of spirit of Min- 
derus. When assisted by a warm regi- 
men, it proves an excellent and powerful 
sudorific ; and, as it operates without 
quirkenin;r the circulation, or increasing 
the heat of the body, it is admissible in fe- 
brile and inflammatory diseases, in which 
the use of stimulating sudorifics are at- 
tended with danger. Its action may like- 
wise he determined to the kidneys, by 
walking about in the cool .ir. The com- 
mon dose is lulf an ounce, cither by itself 



or along with oUier medicines, adapted to 
the same intention. 

Lnilioi: ACETATIS PLUMBI. Solution of 

acetate of lead, formerly called aqua lithar- 
gyri acetati. Goulard's extract. " Take 
of vitrified oxyd of lead, two pounds and 
four ounces ; acetic acid, a gallon." Mix, 
and boil down to six pints, constantly stir- 
ring ; then set it by, that the feculencies 
mav subside, and strain. 

It is principally employed by surgeons, 
as a resolvent against inflammatory affec- 
tions. 

Liquor acetatis plumbi dilutus. Di- 
luted solution of acetate of lead. Aqua 
lithargyri acetati composita. "Take of so- 
lution of acetate of lead, a drachm ; distilled 
wa er, a pint ; weak spirit, a fluid drachm." 
Mix. The virtues of this water, the aqua 
vegeto-mineralis of former pharmacopa:ias, 
applied externally, are resolvent, refrige- 
rant, and sedative. 

Luuoii aluminis compositus. Com- 
pound solution of alum. " Take of alum, 
sulphate of zinc, of each half an ounce ; boil- 
ing water, two pints." Dissolve at the same 
time the alum and sulphate of zinc in the 
water, and then strain the solution through 
paper. 

This water was long known in our shops 
under the title of aqua aluminosa bateanas. 
It is used for cleansing and healing ulc< 
and wounds, and for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, the part being bathed with it hot 
three or four times a-day. It is sometimes 
likewise employed as a colly riurn ; and a3 
an injection in fluor albus and gonorrhoea, 
when not accompanied with virulence. 

Liquor ammom/U. Solution of ammonia. 
Aqua ammonite pw\e of the London Pharm. 
1787 ' Take of muriate of ammonia, lime, 
newly prepared, of each two pounds; water, 
a pint and a half." Reduce the muriate of 
ammonia and the lime into powder, sepa- 
rately ; then mix t-hem, and introduce them 
into a large glass retort, into which a pint 
of the water has been previously poured. 
Having placed the retort in a sand-bath, 
lute on a tubulated receiver, through which 
the ammonia may pa^s into a thiixi vessel, 
containing half a pint of the water, and 
cooled. Then at first apply a gentle heat ; 
and increase it by degrees, until the retort 
becomes red. 

Water of ammonia U very rarely given 
internally, although it may be used in doses 
of ten or twenty drops, largely diluted, as 
a powerful stimulant in asphyxia and simi- 
lar diseases. Externally, it is applied to 
the skin as a rubefacient, and in the form 
of gas to the nostrils, and to the eyes as a 
stimulant ; in cases of torpor, paralysis, 
rheumatism, syncope, hysteria, and chronic 
ophthalmia. 

Liquor carbontis am.moxi.s. Solu- 
tion of carborute of ammonia. The aqua 
3 M * 
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ammonite of the Pharm. Lond. 1787. " Take 
of carbonate of ammonia, eight ounces ; 
distilled water, a pint." Dissolve the sub- 
carbonate of ammonia in the water, and fil- 
ter the solution through paper. This pre- 
paration possesses the properties of ammo- 
nia in its action on the human body. See 
Carbonas ammonice. 

LIQUOR \MNII. All that fluid which 
is cont lined in the membranaceous ovum 
surrounding the foetus in utero is called by 
the general name of the waters, the water 
of the amnion, or ovum, or liquor amnii. 
The quantity, in proportion to the size of ihe 
different parts of the ovum, is greatest by 
far in early p. egnancy. At the time of par- 
turition in some cases, it amounts to or ex- 
ceeds four pints ; and in others it is scarce- 
ly equal to as many ounces. It is usually 
in tie largest quantity when the child has 
been some time dead, or is born in a weak- 
ly state. Th's fluid is generally transpa- 
rent, often milky, and sometimes of a yel- 
low, or light brown colour, and very diffe- 
rent in consistence; and these alterations 
seem to depend upon the state of the con- 
stitution of the parent. It does not coagu- 
late with he t, like the serum of the blood ; 
and, chymically examined, it is found to be 
compo-.ed of phlegm, earthy matter, and 
se^ salt, in different proportions in different 
subjects, by which the varieties in its ap- 
pearance and consistence are produced. It 
has been supposed to be excrementitious ; 
but it is generally thought to be secreted 
from the internal surface of the ovum, and 
to be circulatory, as in other cavities. It 
was formerly imagined, that the foetus was 
nourished by this fluid, of which it was said 
to swal.ow some part frequently ; and it 
was then asserted, that the qualities of the 
fluid were adap'.ed for its nourishments. 
But there have been many examples of chil- 
dren' born without any passage to the sto- 
mach ; and a few, of children in which the 
head was wanting, and which have never- 
theless arrived at the full size. These 
eases fully prove that this opinion is not 
just, and that there must be some other 
medium by which the child is . nourished, 
besides the waters. The incontrovertible 
uses. of thi« fluid are, to serve the purpose 
of affording a soft bed for the residence of 
the foetus, to which it allows free motion, 
and prevents any external injury during 
pregnancy : and inclosed in the membranes, 
it procures the most gentle, yet efficacious, 
dilatation of tljc os uteri, and soft parts, at 
the time of parturition. Instances have 
been recorded, in which the waters of the 
ovum are said to have been voided so early 
as in the sixth month of pregnancy, with- 
out preju 'ice either to the child or parent. 
The truth of these reports seem to be 
doubt* ul, because, when the membranes 
are intentionally broken, the action of the 
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uterus never fails to come on, when all the 
water is evacuated. A few cases have oc- 
curred to me, says Dr. Denman, in practice, 
which might have been construed to be of 
this kind ; for there was a daily discharge 
of some colourless fluid from the vagina, 
for several months before delivery ; but 
there being no diminution of the size of the 
abdomen, and the waters being regularly 
discharged at the time of labour, it was 
judged that some lymphatic vessel near 
the os uteri had been ruptured, and did 
not close again till the patient was de 
livered. He also met with one case, in 
which, after the expulsion of the placenta, 
there was no sanguineous discharge, but 
a profusion of lymph, to the quantity of 
several pints in a few hours after delivery; 
but the patient suffered no inconvenience, 
except from surprise. 

Liauon aktimowii tartaiuzati. So- 
lution of tartarized antimony. Vinum an- 
timonii tartarizati of the Ph.rm. Lond. 
1787. " Take of the tartarized antimony, 
one scruple ; boiling distilled water, four 
fluid-ounces ; wine six fluid-ounc s." Dis- 
solve the tartarized antimony in the boiling 
distilled water, then add the wine. Half 
an ounce of the solution contains one grain 
of the salt. This preparation may be given 
in all cases where the tartar emetic is indi- 
cated. 

Ltq.uor ausenicalis. Arsenical solu- 
tion. " Take of prepared oxyri of arsenic, 
in very fine powder, subcarbonate of 
potash from tartar, of each 64 grains ; dis- 
tilled water a pint." Boil them together in 
a glass vessel, until the arsenic be entirely 
dissolved. When the solution is cold, 
add " compound spirit of lavender, four 
fluid-drachms." Then add as much dis- 
tilled water as may exactly fill a pint mea- 
sure. This preparation accords with the 
formula of Dr. Fowler, of Stafford, who first 
introduced it in imitation of a celebrated 
popular remedy tor intermittents.sold under 
the name of the tasteless ague -drop. The 
compound spirit of lavender is only intend- 
ed to give some colour and taste, without 
which it would resemble common water, 
and hence be more liable to mistakes. 
Where the dose is small, and the effects so 
powerful, the most minute attention to its 
proportion and preparation become neces- 
sary. Each ounce contains four grains of the 
oxyd, and each drachm one-eighth of a 
grain ; but it will rarely be proper to go be- 
yond half the latter quantity, or one-six- 
teenth of a grain as a dose. 

Liq.uor calcis. Solution of lime, 
formerly called aqua calcis. Lime-water. 
" Take of lime, half a pound ; boiling dis- 
tilled water, twelve pirts." Pour the 
water upon the lime, and stir them toge- 
ther; next cover the vessel immediately, 
and let it stand for three hours ; then keep 
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the solution upon the remaining lime in 
stopped glass bottles, and pour off the 
clear liquor when it is wanted for use. 

Lime is soluble in about* 450 times its 
weight of water, or little more than one 
gram in one fluid-ounce. It is given in- 
fernally, in doses of two ounces and up- 
wards, in cardialgia, spasms, diarrhoea, 
&c. and in proportionate doses in convul- 
sions of children, arising from acidity, or 
111,1 rated intestines, intermittent fevers, &c. 
Externally it is applied to burns and ulcers. 
Liavoii < i 'mi vmmoniati. Solution 
of ammoniated copper. Aqua cupri am- 
tntmiati of Pharm. Lond. 1787, and for- 
merly called aqua sapharina. " Take of 
ammoniated copper, a drachm ; distilled 
Water, a pint." Dissolve the ammoniated 
copper in t lie water, and filter the solu- 
tion through paper. This preparation is 
employed by surgeons for cleansing foul 
ulcers, and disposing them to heal. 

I.ituon mill alkalis. Solution of 
alkaline iron, " Take of iron, two drachms 
and a half ; nitric acid, two fluid-ounces ; 
distilled water, six fluid-ounces; solution of 
carbonate of potash, six fluid-ounces." 

Having mixed the acid and water, pour 
them upon the iron, and when the efler- 
ce has ceased, pour oil' the clear acid 
solution ; add this gradually, and at inter- 
vals, to the solution of subcarbonate of 
potash, occasionally shaking it, until it has 
assumed a deep brown red colour, and no 
further effervescence takes place. Lastly, 
set ii by for six hours, and pour off the 
clear solution. This preparation was first 
described by Stahl, and called tinctura 
mortis alkalina, and is now introduced in 
the Lond Pharm. as affording a combina- 
tion of iron distinct from any other, and 
often applicable to practice. The dose is 
from half a drachm to a drachm. 

LtlU OB OXTMtTOIATlS hydraroym. So- 
lution of oxymuriate of mercury. " Take 
r.uriate of mercury, eight grains; 
cliaill' il water, fifteen fluid-ounces; recti- 
fied spirit, a fluid-ounce." Dissolve the 
iate of mercury in the water, and 
add the spirit. 

This solution is directed in order to faci- 
litate the administration of divisions of the 
grain of this active medicine. Half an 
ounce of it contains one-eighth of a grain of 
ili - ill I 11 d ise is from one drachm to 
half an om 

LiciuoR vintr.m.is anohym s Horr* 

mwm Hoffman's anodyne liquor. A 

. ion of ether extolled as an anodyne 

and antispasmodic. See Spiritus xtherif 

comfwsiti. 

Linton P0TASSA Solution of potash. 
. Iqitu kali pitri. I.iriviwn sapn . 

of subcarbonate of potash, lime, 
newly prepared, of each a pound. Boil- 
ing distilled water, a gallon" Dissolve 
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the potash in two pints of the water; add 
the remaining water to the lime. Mix the 
liquors while they are hot, stir them toge- 
ther, 'hen set the mixture by in a covered 
vessel ; and after it has cooled, strain the 
solution through a cotton bag 

If any diluted acid dropped into the so- 
lution occasion the extrication of bubbles 
of gas, it will be necessary to add more 
lime, and to strain it again. A pint of 
this solution ought to weigh sixieen ounces. 
Liq.uoR subcarboxatis potass^e. Solu- 
tion of subcarbonate of potash. Aqua k-uli 
prxparati. Lixivium tartari. Ohum tar- 
tari per deliquium. " Take of subcarbonate 
of potash, a pound ; distilled watar, twelve 
fluid-ounces." Dissolve the subcarbonate 
of potash in the water, and then strain the 
solution through paper. 

It possesses antacid virtues, and is a gbod 
antidote against arsenic taken into the sto- 
mach. It is also given with advantage in 
convulsions and spasms, from acidity in 
the stomach of children, in calculous dis- 
eases, gouty affections, scrophula, aphthae, 
&c. The carbonate of soda is milder, and 
perhaps a preferable remedy for general 
use. The dose of the liquor potassae suhcar- 
bonatis is from half a drachm to a drachm 
and a half. 

Liauon volatilis cornu cervi. This 
preparation of the valatile alkali, common- 
ly termed hartshorn, possesses the same vir- 
tues as the carbonate of ammonia. It is 
in common use to smell at in faintings, Etc. 
See Carbonas urn mania. 

Liquorice. See Glycyrrhiza. 
Liquorice, Spanish. See Glycyrrhiza. 
Litiiagoga. (From */flo?, a stone, and 
oym, to bring away ) Medicines which ex- 
pel the stone. 

Litharge. See Lithargyrus. 
Litharge plaster. See Etnplastrum It 
thargyH. 

Litharc.trus. (From xtQo;, a stone, and 
a.gyv£cc, silver.) Lithargyrum. A sub- 
carbonate of lead, in an imperfect state of 
vitrification. When silver is refined by 
cupeilation with lead, this latter metal, 
which is scorified, and causes the sconfica- 
tion of the imperfect metals alloyed with 
the silver, is transformed inH> a matter 
composed of small semitransparent shining 
plates, resembling mica ; which is litharge. 
Litharge is more or less white or red, ac- 
cording to the metals with which the silver 
is alloyed. The white is called litharge of 
silver ; and the red has been improperly 
called litharge of gold. See Lead, Liquor 
plumbi ace tat is, and Liquor plumbi acetatis 
thhtttts. 

LITHIAS. A lithiate, or salt, formed 
by the union of the lithic acid, or acid of the 
stone snmctimes found in the human blad- 
der, with different bases; thus, lithiate of 
al umine, lithiate of ammonia, &c. 
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LTTHIASIS. (From */8oc, a stone.) 
1. The formation of stone, or gravel. 

2. A tumour of the eyelid, under which 
is a hard concretion resembling a stone. 

Lithobalpm. (From mBo;, a stone, and 
x&IaGaw, to seize.) An instrument for ex- 
tracting- the stone from the bladder. 

Ltthoides. (From u8os, a stone, and 
aJoc, a likeness ; so called from its hardness.) 
The petrous portion of the temporal 
bone. 

LITHOLOGY. (Lithologia ; from hi- 
6oc, a stone, and hoyog, a discourse.) A dis- 
course or treatise on stones. 

Lithomarga. Stone marie. Fuller's 
earth is one of the most useful varieties of 
lithomavge. 

LITHONTRIPTICS . (Lithontriptica, 
sc. medicamenta ; from x<8ec, a stone, and 
8ov7rra>, to break.) From the strict sense 
and common acceptation of the word, this 
class of medicine should comprehend such 
as possess a power of dissolving calculi in 
the urinary passages. It is, however, 
doubted by many, whether there be in 
nature any such substances. By this 
term, then, is meant those substances 
which possess a power of removing a dis- 
position in tiie body to the formation of 
calculi The researches of modern chy- 
rnists have proved, that these calculi consist 
mostly of a peculiar acid, named the lithic or 
uric acid. With this substance the alka 
lies are capable of uniting, and forming a 
soluble compound ; and these are according- 
ly the sole lithontriptica. From the exhi- 
bition of alkaline remedies, the symptoms 
arising from stone in the bladder are very 
generally alleviated; and they can be given 
to such an extent that the urine becomes 
very sensibly alkaline, and is even capable 
of exerting a solvent power on these con- 
cretions. Their administration, however, 
cannot be continued to this extent for any 
length of time, from the irritation they 
produce on tne stomach and urinary or- 
gans. The use, therefore, of the alkalies, 
as solvents, or lithrontriptics, is now scarce- 
ly ever attempted ; they are employed 
merely to prevent the increase of the con- 
cretion, and to palliate the painful symp- 
toms, which they do apparently by pre- 
venting the generation of lithic acid, or 
the separation of it by the kidneys ; the 
urine is thus rendered less irritating, and 
the surface of the calculus is allowed to be- 
come smooth. 

When the alkalies are employed with this 
view, they are generally given saturated, 
or supersaturated, with carbonic acid. This 
renders them much less irritating. It at 
the same time, indeed, diminishes its sol- 
vent power ; for the alkaline carbonates 
exert no action on urinary calculi; but 
they are still capable of correcting that 
aci lity in the primx viae, which is the cause 
of the deposition of the lithic acid from 
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the urine, and therefore serve equally to 
palliate the disease. And when their acri- 
mony is hus diminished, their use can be 
con inued for any length of time. 

It appears from the experiments of 
Fourcroy, and others, that thi- other in- 
gredients of calculi, as well as the lithic 
acid, are dissolved by the caustic alkali, 
and various experiments have shewn that 
most calculi yield to its power. Lime- 
waver has also been found a solvent of uri- 
nary calculi, out of the body. It is obvious, 
however, that what is taken by the mouth 
is subject to many changes in the alimentary 
canal, and also the lymphatic and vascular 
systems ; and in this way, it must be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get such substances 
(even were they not liable to alterations) 
in sufficient quantity into the bladder. In- 
deed there are ver) few authent cated cases 
of the urine being so changed as to become 
a menstruum for the stone. Excepting 
the case of Dr. Newcombe, recorded by 
Dr. Whytt, the instance of Mr. Home is 
almost the only one. Though lithontrip- 
tics, however, may not in general dissolve 
the stone in the bladder, yet it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that they frequently miti- 
gate the pain ; and, to lessen such torture 
as that of the stone in the bladder, is 
surely an object of no little importance. 
Lime was long ago known as a solvent of 
urinary calculi, and different methods were 
employed to administer it. One of these 
plans fell into the hands of a Mrs. Steevens, 
and her success caused great anxiety for 
the discovery of the secret. At last, Par- 
liament bought the secret for the sum of 
50001. In many instances, stones which had 
been unquestionably felt were no longer 
to be discovered ; and as the same per- 
sons were examined by die greatest skill 
and eminence, both before and after the 
exhibition of her medicines, it was no 
wonder fthat the conclusion was drawn, 
that the stones really were dissolved. 
From the cessation of such success, and 
from its now being known that the stones 
are occasionally protruded between the 
fasciculi of the muscular fibres of the blad- 
der, so to be lodged in a kind of cyst on 
the outside of the muscular coat, and 
cause no longer any grievances, surgeons 
of the present day are inclined to suspect 
that this must have happened in Mrs. 
Steevens's cases. This was certainly what 
happened in one of the cases on whom the 
medicine had been tried. It is evident that 
a stone so situated would not any longer 
produce irritation, but would also be quite 
indiscoverable by the sound, for, in fact, 
it is no longer in the cavity of the blad- 
der. 

As soap was, wi'h reason, supposed to 
increase the virtues of the lime, it led to 
the useof caustic alkali, taken in mucilage, 
or veal broth. Take of kali, prepared, 
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^viij ; ef quick lime §iv j of distilled wa- 
ter, H)ij. Mix them well together in a 
large bottle, and let them stand tor wenty 
1'om- hours. Then pour off the ley, filter it 
through paper, and keep it in well-stoppped 
vials for use. Of this, the dose is from 
thirty drops to Jjij, which is to be repeated 
two or three times a-day, in a pint of veal 
broth, early in the morning, at noon, and in 
the evening. Continue this plan for three 
or four months, living, during the course, 
on such things as least counteract the ef- 
fect of the medicine 

The common fixed alkalis, or carbonated 
alkali, and the acidulous soda-water, have 
of late been used as lithontriptics. Honey 
has also been given, and Mr. Home, sur- 
geon at the Savoy, has recorded its utility 
in his own and his father's cases. Bitters 
have likewise been tried. 

Dismissing all theories, lime-water, soap, 
acidulous soda-water, caustic alkali, and 
bitters, are useful in cases ot stone. Of the 
soap, as much may be taken as the stomach 
will bear, or as much as will prove gently 
laxative ; but of the lime-water, few can 
take more than a pint daily. 

The acidulous soda-water may be taken 
in larger quantitii s, as it is more agreeable. 
The acidulous salt is now prepared so as to 
produce the water extemporaneously. It 
must be swallowed, however, while the salt 
is dissolving, as the carbonic acid very ra- 
pidly escapes. 

There is a remedy celebrated in Hol- 
land, under the name of liquor lithontrip- 
tica loosii, which contains, according to an 
accurate analysis, calx muriata. This, pro- 
fessor Hufeland recommends in the follow- 
ing form : 

9< Calcis muriata: ^j- 

Aqua: distillate, ^ij. ft. solutio. 
Thirty drops are to be taken four times 
a-day, which may be increased as far as the 
stomach will bear. 

For curing stone patients, little reliance 
can be placed in any lithontriptics hitherto 
discovered, though they may rationally be 
given with a confident hope of procuring 
an alleviation of the fits of pains attend- 
ing the presence of stone in the bladder. 
After all, the only certain method of getting 
rid of the calculus is the operation. See 
Lithotomy. 

LITHOSPEKMUM. (From Ajfl 5f , a 
•tone, and a-Ti^ux, seed ; named from the 
hardness of its seed.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Cla •-, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of Milium 
soils-. Common gromwell. The seeds of 
this officinal plant, Lithospermum officinale ,- 
. '.7s levibus, coro'lis vi.r calyccm super- 
antibus, foiiis lanceolatis, of Linnxus, were 
formerly supposed, from their stony hard- 
ness, to be efficacious in calculous and gra- 
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velly disorders. Little credit is given to 
their lithontriptic character, yet they are 
occasionally used as diuretic for clearing 
the urinary passages, and for obviating 
strangury, in the form of emulsion. 

Lithospermum officinale. The syste- 
matic name of the officinal gromwell. See 
Lithospermum. 

LIT HOTOM Y. ( Lithotomia ,- from */fl<*, 
a stone, and vi/mm, to cut.) Cystomia. 
The operation of cutting into the bbdder, 
in order to extract a stone. Several me- 
thods have been recommended for perform- 
ing this operation, but there are only two 
which can be practised with any propriety. 
One is, where the operation is to be per- 
formed immediately above the pubes, in 
that part of the bladder which is not cover- 
ed with peritoneum, called the high opera- 
tion. The other, where it is done in the peri- 
neum, by laying open the neck and lateral 
part of the bladder, so as to allow of the 
extraction of the stone, called the lateral 
operation, from the prostate gland of the 
neck of the bladder being laterally cut. 

LimoN. (Corruptly written for v<7gcv.) 
Nitre. 

Litus. (From lino, to anoint.) A lini- 
ment. 

LIVER, wag. Hepar. A large viscus, 
of a deep red colour, of great size and 
weight, situated under the diaphragm, in 
the ri^ht hypochondrium, its smaller por- 
tion occupying part of the epigastric re- 
gion. In the human body, the liver is di- 
vided into two principal lobes, the right of 
which is by far the largest. They are di- 
vided on the upper side by a broad liga- 
ment, and on the other side by a considera- 
ble depression, or fossa. Between and be- 
low_these two lobes is a smaller lobe, c*U- 
ed lobulus Spigellii. In describing this vis- 
cus, it is necessary to attend to seven prin- 
cipal circumstances ; — its ligaments ; its 
surfaces ; its margins ; its tubercles ; its 
fissure ; its sinus ; and the pori biliari. 

The ligaments of the liver are five in 
number, alt arising from the peritoneum. 
1. The right lateral ligament, \v!iich. f con- 
nects the thick right lobe with the posterior 
part of the diaphragm. 2. The left lateral 
ligament, which connects the convex sur- 
face and margin of thf left lobe with the 
diaphragm, and, in those of whom the liver 
is very large, with the oesophagus and 
spleen. 3. The broad or middle supensory 
ligament, which passes from the diaphragm 
into the convex surface, and separates the 
right lobe of the liver from the left. It de- 
scends from above through the large fis- 
sure to the concave surface, and is then 
distributed over the whole liver. 4. The 
round ligament, which in adults consists of 
the umbilical vein, indurated into a liga- 
ment. - 5. The coronary ligament. 

The liver has two surfaces, one superior, 
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which is convex and smooth, and one in- 
ferior, which is concave and 1ms holes and 
depressions, to receive, not only the conti- 
guous viscera, but the vessels running into 
the liver. 

The margins of the liver are also two in 
number; ti e one, which is posterior and 
superior, is obtuse ; the other, situated an- 
teriorly and mfenorly, is acute 

The tubercles of the liver are likewise 
two in number, yiz. loimlus ammytnua, and 
lobulus caudatus, and are iound near the 
vena por's. 

Upon looking on the concave surface of 
this viscus, a considerable fissure is obvi- 
ous, known by the name of the fissure of 
the liver. 

In order to expose the sinus, it is neces- 
sary to remove the gall-bladder, when a 
considerable sinus, before occupied by the 
gall-bladder, will be apparent. 

The blood-vessels of the liver are the he- 
pa. ic artery, the vena porta;, and the cava: 
heputicae, which are described under their 
proper names The absorbents of the liver 
are veiy numerous. The liver has nerves 
from the great intercostal ami eighth pair, 
which arise fiom the hepatic plexus, and 
proceed along with the hepatic artery and 
vena ports into the subs' ance of the liver. 
With regard to the substance of the liver, 
various opinions have been entertained. 
It is, however, now pretty well ascertained 
to be a large gland, composed of lesser 
glands connected together by cellular 
fete structure. The small glands which thus 
compose the substance of the liver are 
termed penicilli, from the arrangement of 
the arterial ramifications of the vena porta; 
composing each gland, resembling that of 
the hairs of a pencil. The chief us* of 
this large viscus is to supply a fluid, named 
bile, to the intestines, which is of the ut- 
most importance in cbylification. The 
small penicilli perform this function by a 
specific action on the blood they contain, 
by which they secrete in their very minute 
ends the fluid termed hepatic bile ,- but 
whether they pour it into what is called a 
follicle, or not, is yet undecided, and is 
the cause of the difference of opinion re- 
specting the substance of the liver. If it 
be secreted into a follicle, the substance is 
truly glandular, according to the notion of 
the older anatomists ; but if it be secreted 
merely into a small vessel, called a biliary 
pore (whose existence c;.n be demon- 
strated, corresponding to the end of each 
penicilli, without any intervening follicle, 
its substance is then, in their opinion, vas- 
cular. According to our notions in the 
present day, in either case, the liver is 
said to be glandular ; for we connect to 
our senses the idea of a gland, when any ar- 
rangement of vessels performs the office of 
separating from the blood a fluid or sub- 
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stance different in its nature from the 
blood. The small vessels which receive 
the bile secreted by tiie penicilli are call- 
ed pari biliarii ; these converge together 
throughout the substance of the liver to- 
wards i;s under sin face, and, at length, 
form one trunk, called ductus hepaticus, 
which conveys the bile into either tie duc- 
tus communis choledochus, or ductus cysti- 
ca s. See Gallbladder. 

Liver, acute inflammation of the. See 
Hepatitis 

Liver of sulphur. See Sulphurets. 

Liver wort See Hypatica terrestris. 

Liver -wort, ash-coloured. See Lichen ci- 
nereus terrestris. 

Liver -wort, ground. See Lichen cinerevs 
terrestris. 

Liver.-wort, Iceland. See Lichen islandi- 
cus. 

Liver-wort, noble. See Hepatica terra 
tris. 

Livok. (From liveo, to be black and 
blue.) A blackish mark on the body, from 
a blow. A dark circle under th" eye. 

Lix. (From x/r, light.) Pot-ash. Wood 
ash. 

Lixivia vitriolata 'sulphurea. A sul- 
phat of potash. 

UX1VIAL. Those salts are called 
lixivia) which have been extracted by 
lixiviation, and these chiefly are fixed al- 
kalis ; which are therefore called lixivial 
salts. 

LIXIVIATION. Lessive. The process 
employed by chymists of dissolving, by 
means of warm water, the saline and solu- 
ble particles of cinders, the residues ofdis- 
filiation and combustion, coals and neutral 
earths, in order to obtain those particles 
which are termed lixivial salts. 

LIXIVIUM. (From lix, wood-ash.) The 
liquor in which saline and soluble particles 
of the residues of distillation and combus- 
tion are dissolved. 

Lixivium sapojtarium. See Liquor po- 
tasses. 

Lixivium tartari. See Liquor carbo- 
natis potassx. 

LOBELIA. Named in honour of Lobel, 
a botanist. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Syngenesia 
Order, Monogamiu. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the blue 
lobelia, or cardinal flower. The root of 
thL plant, Lobelia syphilitica, is the part 
directed by the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia 
for medicinal use ; in taste it resembles 
tobacco, and is apt to excite vomiting. It 
derived the name of ' sypldlitica from its 
efficacy in the cure of sypliilis, as experi- 
enced by the North American Indians, 
who considered it as a specific in that dis- 
ease, and with whom it was long an im- 
portant secret, which was purchased by 
Sir William Johnson, and since published by 
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different anthors. The method of em- 
ploying this medicine is stated as follows : 
A decoction is made of a handful of the 
roots in three measures of water. Of 
this half a measure is taken in the morning 
fasting, and repeated in the evening; and 
the dose is gradually increased, till its 
purgative effects become loo violent, 
when the decoction is to be intermitted 
for a day or two, and then renewed, until a 
perfect cure is effected. During the use 
of thin medicine, a proper regimen is to be 
enjoined, and the ulcers are also to be fre- 
quentl) washed with the decoction, or, if 
deep and foul, to be sprinkled with the 
powder of the inner bark of the New-Jer- 
sey tea-tree, Ceanotkiu Americanua. Al- 
though the plant thus used is said to cure 
the disease in a very short time, yet it is 
not found that the antisyphHitic powers of 
the lobelia have been confirmed in any in- 
stance of European practice. 

I, urn. i. ia syphilitica. The sytematic 
name of the blue lobelia of the pharmaco- 
poeias. See Lobelia, 

LOBULUS. (Dim. of lobus, a lobe.) A 
small lobe. 

Lohiilus accessoiuus. See Lobulus 
anonymus. 

LOBULUS ANONYMUS. Lobulus ac- 
cessorius anterior-quadrutus. The ante- 
rior point of the right lobe of the liver. 
Others define it to be that space of the 
gnat lobe betwixt the fossa of the umbi- 
lical veiu and gall-bladder, and extending 
forward from the fossa for the lodgment of 
the porta:, to the anterior margin of the 
liver. 

Lobulus caudatus. Processus cauilatus. 
A tail-like process of the liver, stretching 
downward from the middle of the great 
right lobe to the lobulus spigelii. It is be- 
hind the gall bladder and betwixt the fossa 
vena: portarum, and the fissure for the 
lodgment of the vena cava. 

LOBULUS SPIGELII. Lobulus poste- 
rior. L. postiats-papellatus. The lobulus spi- 
gelii is betwixt the two greater lobes, but 
rather belonging to the right great lobe. 
From i i situation deep behind, and from 
its having a perpendicular papilla-like pro- 
jection, it is called lobulus posterior, orpa- 
pillatus. To the left side, it has the fissure 
for the lodgment of the ductus venosus ; on 
the right, the fissure for the vena cava; 
and above, it h:is the great transverse fis- 
su r of the liver, for the lodgment of the 
cylinder of the porta; obliquely to the 
right, and upwards, it has a connection 
With the lower concave surface of the great 
lobe, bj the processus caudatus, which 
Winslow calls oneof the roots of the lobulus 
spigelii. It is received into the bosom of 
the lesser curve of the stomach. 

LOCALES. The fourth class of Cul- 
lcn's N hich comprehends mor- 

bid affections that are partial, and includes 



eight genera, viz. dysesthesia, dysorexia, 
dyscinesia, apocenoses, epischeses, tumores, 
ectopia, and dial) ses* 

Localis inembrana. The pia mater. 

LOCHIA. (From Ao;^et/a>, to bring 
forth.) The cleansings. The serous, and 
for the most part green-coloured, dis- 
charge that takes place from the uterus and 
vagina of women, during the first fourdays 
after deli v« ry. 

LOCIIIOKRHCEA. (From *<>£«*, and 
pan, to flow.) An excessive discharge of 
the lo :hia. 

Locked jaw. See Tetanus. 

Logwood. Sec Lignum campechense. 

Lo.nchitis. (From Koy^, a 1 ucc; so 
named because the leaves resemble the 
head of a lance.) The herb spleen wort. 

Longantjm (From longus, long; so 
named from its length.) The intestinum 
rectum. 

Longing. A disease peculiar to the 
female, and only during pregnancy, and 
those states in which the uterine discharge 
is suppressed. 

LONGISS1MUS DOUSI. Lumbo dor- 
so trac ft alien of Dum is. This muscle, 
which is somewhat thicker than the sacro- 
lumbalis, greatly resembles it, however, in 
its shape and extent, and arises, in com- 
mon with that muscle, between it and the 
spine. It ascends upwards along the spine, 
and is inserted by small double tendons 
into the posterior and inferior p art of all 
the transverse processes of the vertebrae of 
the back, and sometiaies of the last verte- 
bra of the neck. From its outside it senda-, 
off several bundles of fleshy fibres, inter- 
spersed with a few tendinous filaments, 
which are usually inserted into the lower 
edge of the ten uppermost ribs, not far 
from their tubercles. In some subjects, 
however, they are found inserted into a 
less number, and in others, though more 
rarely, into every one of the ribs. To- 
wards the upper part of this muscle is 
observed a broad and thin portion of 
fleshy fibres, which cross and intimately 
adhere to the fibres of the loagissimus dor- 
si. This portion arises from the upper and 
posierior part of the transverse processes 
of the five or six uppermost vertebrae of 
the back, by as many tendinous origins, 
and is usually inserted, by six tendnous 
and fleshy slips, into the transverse pro- 
cesses of the six inferior vertebrae of the 
neck. This portion is described by Wins- 
low and Albnus as a distinct muscle ; by 
the former under the name of tra7isversalis 
major colli, mid by the latter under that 
of tnuuversalis cervicis But its fibres 
are so intimately connected with those of 
the longi<simus durst, that it may very 
properly be consid -red as an appendage 
to the Btter. The use of this muscle is to 
extend the vertebi x of the back, and to 
keep the trunk of the bodv erect ; bv 
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means of its appendage, it likewise serves 
to turn the neck obliquely backwards, and 
a little to one side. 

Longissimus mancs. The flexor tertii 
internodii pollicis 

Longissimus ocpm. The obliquus ma- 
jor oculi. 

LONGITUDINAL SINUS. Longitu- 
dinal sinus of the dura mater. A trian- 
gular canal, proceeding in the falciform 
process of the dura mater, immediately 
under the bones of the skull, from the 
crista •galli to the tentorium, where it 
branches into the lateral sinuses. The 
longitudinal sinus has a number of trabe- 
cule or fibres crossing it. Its use is to re- 
ceive the blood from the veins of the pia 
mater, and convey it into the lateral si- 
nuses, to be carried through the internal 
jugulars to the heart. 

LONGUS COLLI. Pre dorso cervical 
of Dumas. This is a pretty considerable 
muscle, situated close to the anterior and 
lateral part of the vertebrae of the neck. 
Its outer edge is in part covered by the 
rectus interims major. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy within the thorax, from the 
bodies of the three superior vertebrae of 
the back, laterally ; from the bottom and 
fore-part of the transverse processes of the 
first and second vertebrae of the back, and 
of the last vertebra of the neck : and like- 
wise from the upper and anterior points of 
the transverse processes of the sixth, fifth, 
fourth, and third vertebrae of the neck, by 
as many small distinct tendons ; and is in- 
serted tendinous into the fore-part of the 
second vertebra of the neck, near its fel- 
low. This muscle, when it acts singly, 
moves the neck to one side ; but, when 
both act, the neck is brought directly for- 
wards. 

LONICERA. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Pen- 
iandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Lomcera diervilla. The systematic 
name of a species of honey-suckle. See 
Diervilla. 

Lo n iceha periclimenum. Honey-suckle. 
This beautiful and common plant was for- 
merly used in the cure of asthma, for 
cleansing fordid ulcers, and removing dis- 
eases of the skin, virtues it does not now 
appear to possess. 

Looseness. See JJiarrhaa. 

Lopex kadix. Radix lopeziana. Ra- 
dix indica lopeziana. The root of an un- 
known tree growing, according to some, 
at Goa. It is met with in pieces of diffe- 
rent thickness, some at least of two inches 
diameter. The woody part is whitish, and 
very light ; softer, more spongy, and whiter 
next the bark, including a denser, some- 
what reddish, medullary part. The bark 
is rouRh, wrinkled, brown, soft, and, as it 
were, \> oo'.ly, pretty thick, covered with a 
thin paler cuticle. Neither the woody 
nor corticle part has any remarkable smeU 
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or taste, nor any appearance of resinous 
matter. It appears that this medicine has 
been remarkably effectual in stopping col- 
liquative diarrhoeas, which had resisted the 
usual remedies. Those attending the 
last stage of consumptions were particular- 
ly relieved by its use. It seemed to act, 
not by an astringent power, but by a faculty 
of restraining and appeasing spasmodic and 
ino-dinaie motions of the intestines. Dr. 
Gaubius, who gives this account, compares 
its action to that of fimarouba, but thinks 
it more efficacious than this medicine. 

Lopez -root- See Lopez radix. 

Lopeziana radix. See Lopez radix. 

Lophadia. (From x&(poc, the hinder 
pari of the neck.) Lophia. The first 
vertebra of the neck. 

Lordosis. (From'Ao^got, curved, bent.) 
An affection of the spine, in which it is bent 
inwards. 

Lohica. (From lorico, to crust over.) 
A kind of lute, with which vessels are coat- 
ed before they are put into the fire. 

Lorication. Coating. Nicholson re- 
commends the following composition for 
the coating of glass vessels, to prevent their 
breaking when exposed to heat. Take of 
sand and clay, equal parts ; make them 
into a thin paste with fresh blood, pre- 
vented from coagulating by agitation, till 
it is cold, and diluted with water ; add to 
this some hair, and powdered glass ; with 
a brush, dipped in this mixture, besmear 
the glass ; and when this layer is dry, let 
the same operation be repeated twice, or 
oftener, till the coat applied is about one- 
third part of an inch in thickness. 

Lorind matricis. An epilepsy, or a con- 
vulsive disorder, proceeding from the uterus. 

Lous of appetite. See Jlnorexia. 

LOTION. (Lotio,- from lavo, to wash.) 
An external fluid application. Lotions are 
usually applied by welting linen in them, 
and keeping it on the part affected. 

LOTUS. (From \a>, to desire.) 1. A tree 
whose fruit was said to be so delicious as 
to make those who tasted it to forsake all 
other desires : Iv-nce the proverb Am-ov 
i^ayov, latum gustavi : I have tasted lotus. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnaean system. Class, Diaddplda. Or- 
der, Decandria. 

Lousy disease. A general corruption of 
the humours, in consequence of which 
these insects are bred in ulcers, and cover 
the whole body. 

Love apple. The fruit of the Solatium 
lycopersicum of Linnaeus. It is so much 
esteemed by the Portuguese and the 
Spaniards, that it is an ingredient in almost 
all their soups and sauces, and is deemed 
cooling and nutritive. 

Loveage. See Levisticum. 

Loxarthros. (From mPk, oblirjue» 
and agSgcv, a joint.) An obliquity of the 
joint, wuhout -pasm or luxation. 

!'-r:- The u'axen vein, 
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rolled also Indus paracelsi. A stony mat- 
ter said to ' j . ■ ible ni calculus. 

I- 1 '•- dbifica, One of the pompous names 
for epilepsy. 

I.i is SEBBODES COHVUJLSIVA. A mild ty- 
phus fever. 

1. 1 BS VENEREA. (From m«, to dis- 
BOlve, Ik eansi 1 produi ea dissolution ; and 
i Itl / iub, bccau.se i! is propa- 
gated by acts of venery.) The plague of 
. or the venereal disease Dr. Cullen 
culls it typhilis, It 1i,is also fieen called the 
i! pestilence, or pox. Aphrodiaiw 
morbus. Morbus gallicus Tndicus morbus. 
JVeapelitanus morbus, Patursa. Sei 
lis and Gonorrhaa- 

LUJULA. (Corrupted or contraciod 
from AUelujah, Praise the Lord,- so called 
from its many, virtues.) AcetosellOf Wood- 
sorrel. Oxalis acetoseUa of Linnaeus. 
This delicate indigenous plant is totally 
inodorous, but lias a grateful acid taste, 
wbich is more agreeable than the common 
sorrel, and approaches near to that of the 
. lemons, or the acid of tartar, with 
which it also corresponds in a great mea- 
sure in its medical enects, being esteemed 
rant, antiscorbutic, and diuretic. Us 
principal use, however, is to allay inordi- 
nate heat, and to quench thirst ; for this 
purpose a pleasant whey may be formed by 
boiling the plant in milk. An essential 
salt is prepared from this plant, known by 
the name of Essential Salt of Lemons, and 
commonly used for taking ink-stains out of 
linen. 

LUMBAGO. (From lumbm, the loin.) 
A rheumatic affection of the muscles about 
I he loins. 

I.i kbago psoa.dk *. Lumbago apostema- 
losa. Lumbago ab arthrocace. Pains in the 
loirs from abscess. 

I.i aviiKs abtkbijE. The lumbal ar- 
teries. 

I.i mii wii:s nkiivi. The lumbal nerves. 

la h babes ysss.. The 'lumbal nerves. 

Ltobabts kxtkiini's. See QutKlratus 
lumburum. 

Luhbabis iNTtnNrs. See Psoas mag- 
nus. 

LUMBAR AUStJF.SS. Psoas abscess. 
A species of arthropuosis, that receives its 
name from the situation in which the 
matter is found, namely, upon the side of 
the psoas muscle, or betwixt that and the 
iliacus internus, Hetween these muscles, 
there lies a quantity of loose cellular mem- 
brane, in which an inflammation often 
takes place, either spontaneously or from 
mechanical injuries. This terminates in an 
dial can procure no outlet but by 
a circuitous eourse, in which it generally 

produces irreparable mischief, without 
ilent Symptoms occurring to alarm 
the patient. I*h< abscess sometimes forma 
n twelling above Poupart*s ligament; 
sometimes below it; and frequently the 



matter glides under the fascia of the thigh. 
Occasionally, it makes us way through the 
sacro-iscnia ic foramen, and assumes rather 
the appearance of a fistula in ano. The 
uneasiness in the loins, and the impulse 
communicated to the tumour by coughing, 
evince that thi •• ■ ises in the lumbar 
region ; but it must be confessed, tli I we 
can hard 1 j ever know the existence of the 
disorder, before the tumour, by presenting 
i self externally, leads* us to such infor- 
mation. 1 he lumbar abscess is sometimes 
connected with diseased vertebrae, whicl\, 
may either be a cause or effect of the col- 
lection of matter. The disease, however, 
is frequently unattended with this compli- 
cal ion. 

Tie situation of die symptoms o l lumbar 
abscess renders this affection liabli to be 
mistaken for f.ome others viz. lumbago 
and nephritic pains, and, towards its ter- 
mination, for crural or femoral hernia. The 
first, however, is not attended with the 
shivering that occurs here; and ne| 
complaints are generally discoverable by 
attention to the state of the urine. The 
distinction from crural hernia is more clif- 
iicu'il. In both, a soft inelastic swelling is 
felt in the same situation, but in hernia, 
it is attended with obstructed faeces, vo- 
mitting, &c. and iis appearance is always 
. while die lumbar tumour is prc- 
cedi d by various c ompiaints before its ap- 
pearance in the thigh In a horizontal pos- 
ture, the abscess also totally disappears, 
while the hernia does not. 

Lumbar region. The loins. 

LUMlSltlCVLES MANUS. (I.vmbri. 
calca, sc. musculus ; from their resemblance 
to the lumbricus, or earth-worm.) Fidici- 
nales. Flexor fwimi internodii digitorum 
mantis vel perforatus lumbricates of Cow- 
per. Aniili tendino phalangiens of Dumas. 
The four small fingers of the flexors of 
the fingers, winch ...-sis the bending of the 
fingers when the long flexors are in full 
action. They arise thin and fleshy from 
the outside of die tendons of the fleXfli 
profundus, a litde above the lower edge of 
the carpal ligaments, and are in-ered by 
long slender tendons into the outei sides 
of the broad tendons of the interosseal 
muscles, about the middle ot the first joint 
of the fin 

LUMBRICALES PEDIS. Plant i tendi. 
no phalangien of Dumas Four nui ci.- ike 
the former, that increase the flexion of the 
toes, and draw them inwards. 

LUMBRfcUS (« lubricitate ,- from its 
slipperiness.) Atcaru lumbricoides. Lum- 
bricus teres. The long round worm. A spe- 
cies of worm which inhabits occasioralh the 
human intestines. Ii has three nipples at 
its head, and s triangulgr mouth in its mid- 
die. Its length is from four to twelve inches, 
and its thickness when twelve inches 1 og, 
about that of a goose-quill. They are some* 
3N * 
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times solitary, at other times very nume- 
rous. 

Ldmbbicus TEHifESTRis. See Earth- 
ivorm. 

Lumbus veneris. See .Millefolium. 

Luna. (So named from its resemblance 
in brightness to silver.) The old alchemis- 
tical name of silver. 

Lunar caustic. See J\'itras argenti. 

Lunare os. One of the bones of the 
wrist. 

Lunatica ischuria. (From luna, the 
moon.) A suppression of urine which re- 
turns monthly. It is noticed by Sau- 
vages. 

LUNG. Pnbno. The lungs are two 
viscera situated in the chest, by means 
of which we breathe. The lung, in the 
right cavity of the chest, is divided into 
three lobes, that in the left cavity into 
two. They hang in the chest, attached 
at their superior part to the neck, by 
means of the trachea, and are separated 
by the mediastinum. They are also at- 
tached to the heart, by means of the'pulmo- 
nary vessels. The substance of the lungs 
is oV tour kinds, viz, vesicular, vascular, 
bronchial, and a parenchymatous substance. 
The vesicular substance is composed of the 
air-ceils. The vascular .invests those cells 
like a net-work. The bronchial is through- 
out the lungs, having the air cells at their 
extremities : and the spongy substance 
that connects the spaces between these 
parts is tei med the parenchyma. The 
lungs are covered with a line membrane, a 
reflexion of die pleura, culled pleura pul- 
monalis. The internal surface of the air- 
cells is coveied with a very line, delicate, 
and sensible membrane, winch is continued 
from the larynx through the trachea and 
bronchia. The arierics of the lungs are 
the pulmonary, which circulate the blood 
through the au-ceus to undergo a certain 
change, and he bronchial artery, a branch 
of the aorta, which carries blood to the 
lungs for their nourishment. The pul- 
monary veins return the blood that has 
undergone this change, by four trunks, into 
the left uui ■ le of the heart. The bron- 
chial veins terminate in the vena azygos. 
The nerves of the lungs are from the 
eighth pair and great intercostal. The ab- 
sorbents are of two orders ; the superficial 
and deep-seated : the former are more rea- 
dily detected than the latter. The glands 
of these viscera are called bronchial. They 
are muciparous, and situated about the 
bronchia. See Respiration. 

Lung-wort, spotted. See Pulmonaria mu- 
culata, 

LUPIA. (From xxmue, to molest.) A ge- 
nus of disease, including encysted tumours, 
whose contents are very thick, and some- 
times solid, as meliceris, atheroma, steatoma, 
and ganglion. 

Lupisrs. (From wt», grief, or dislike ; 



so called from its extreme bitterness, j I a 
der this term the white lupin is directed 
in some pharmacopoeias. The seed, the or- 
dinary food of mankind in the days of Ga- 
len and Pliny, is now forgotten. Its fari- 
naceous and bitter meal is occasionally 
exhibited to remove worms from the intes- 
tines, and made into poultices to resolve 
indolent tumours. 

Lupin us alb us. The systematic name of 
the white lupin. See Lufnnus. 

LUPULUS. (From At«n>, dislike ; so 
named from its bitterness.) Convolvulus 
perennis. The hop. It is the floral leaf 
or bractea of this plant, Humulus hipulus 
of Linnaeus, that is dried and used in va- 
rious kinds of strong beer. Hops have a 
bitter taste, less ungrateful than most of 
the other strong bitters, accompanied with 
some degree of warmth and aromatic bit- 
ter, and are highly intoxicating. The hop- 
flower also exhales a considerable quantity 
of its narcotic power in drying ; hence those 
who sleep in the hop-houses are with diffi- 
culty roused from their slumber. A pillar 
stuffed with these flowers is said to have 
laid our present monarch to sleep when 
other remedies had failed. 

LUPUS. The wolf, so named from its 
rapacity. The cancer is also so called, be- 
cause it eats away the flesh like a wolf. 

Lustrago. (From lustro, to expiate ; so 
called because it was used in the ancient 
purifications.) Flat or base vervain. 

Lute. See Lutum. 

Lutea corpora. See Corpora lutea. 

Luteola, (From lutum, mud, because 
it grows in muddy places, or is the colour 
of mud.) Struthium. Dyer's weed. Di- 
oscorides recommends it as useful in jaun- 
dice, but it is now neglected. 

LUTUM. (From hum, soluble.) Cx- 
n\entum. Mud. Lute. A composition with 
which chymical vessels are covered, to 
preserve thern from the violence of the 
fire, and to close exactly their joinings to 
each other, to retain the substances which 
they contain when they are volatile and 
reduced to vapour. 

LUXATION. (Luxatura ; from luxo, to 
put out of joint.) A dislocation of a bone 
from its proper cavity. 

Lvchanche. (From xuxo?, a wolf, anil 
etyX u > *° strangle. A species of quincy, in 
which the patient makes a noise like the 
howling of a wolf. 

Lychanthropia. (From kvkoc,z wolf, and 
ayflgatfrof, a man.) A species of insanity, in 
which the patients leave their houses in 
the night, and wander about like wolves, 
in unfrequented places. 

Lichinis. (From w^w, a torch ; be- 
cause the ancients used its leaves rolled 
up for torches.) A name of several vegeta- 
ble productions. 

Ltcoctonum. (From xunog, a wolf, and 
xtw«, to slay; so called because it was 
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'lie custom of hunters to secrete it in raw 

I i, for the purpose of destroying wolves.) 

LYCOPERDON. (From Mhwc, a wolf, 

and <arsgJa, to break wind ; so named be- 
use it was supposed to spring from the 
dung of wolves.) ' 1. The name of a genus 
<>' plants in the Lmnxan system. Class, 
Cryptogama. Order, Fungi. 

'■'■ The pharmacopocial name of the puff- 
ball. Crepitus lupi. A round or egg shaped 
fungus, the Lycoperdon bovistaoi' Linnaeus, 
when fresh, of a white colour, with a very 
.short, or scarcely any pedicle, growing in 
dry pasture grounds. When young, it is 
K'times covered with tubercles on the 
outside, and is pulpy within. By age it 
becomes smooth externally, and dries in- 
ternally, into a very fine, light, brownish 
dust, which is used by the common people 
to stop haemorrhages. 

Ltcopbrdon bovista. The systematic 
name of the puff-ball. See Lycoperdon. 

Ltcopehuon tubbr. The systematic 
name of the truffle. See Truffle. 

LTCOPiBSicnx. (From kuk», a wolf, and 
Tfgo-Mov, a peach ; so called from its excit- 
ing :i violent degree of lust.) Wolf's 
peach. I'oisonous. 

LYCOPODIUM. (From unut t a wolf, 
and th(, a foot ; so called from its sup- 
posed resemblance.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Cryptogama. Order, Musci. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the Mus- 
cus clavatus. Club moss. Wolf's claw. 
This plant, Lycopodium cluvatum of Lin- 
nxus, affords a great quantity of pollen, 
which is much esteemed in some places to 
sprinkle on young children, to prevent, and 
in the curing parts which are fretting. A 
decoction of the herb is said to be a spe- 
cific in the cure of the plica polonica. 

LrcoromuM clavatum. The systema- 
tic name of the club-moss. See Lycopo- 
ilium. 

Lycopodium sklago. The systematic 

name of the upright club-moss. See Jtfut- 

ctus. 

Lvcoi'sis. (From \ux.o;, a wolf, and o-^ts, 

an aspect; so called from its being of the 

lour of a wolf.) Bchium jfcgyptiacum, 

or wall bugloss. 

LYCOPUS. (From xwto?, a wolf, and 
txc, a foot ; so named from its likeness.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
n.vau system. Class, Diandria. Order, 
Monogynia. Wolf's claw, cr water hore- 
hound. The lycopus europeus is astringent. 
Lreiaxus. ( From hvyifr, to distort.) A 
dislocation. 

I ». is. (From xuyifa, to bend; so 
called from its flexibility.) The agnus 
caatua. 

LYMPH. I.ympha. The liquid con- 
tained in the lymphatic vessels. It has a 
fatuous smell, no taste, and is of a crystal- 
line colour. Its specific gravity is greater 
than water ; in rnnsiitpnra it in Al ~ : J 



somewhat plastic. The quantity in the hu- 
man body appears to be very great, as the 
system of the lymphatic vessels forms no 
small pari of it. lis constituent princi- 
ples appear to be gelatinous albuminous 
water. The lymphatic vessels absorb this 
water from the tela cellulosa of the whole 
body, from all the viscera and the cavities 
of the viscera ; and convey it to the tho- 
racic duct, where it is mixed with the 
chyle. 

The use of the lymph is to turn the su- 
perfluous nutritious jelly from every part, 
and to mix it with the chyle in the thora- 
cic duct, there to be further converted in- 
to 'he nature of the animal ; . nd lastly, it 
has mixed with it the superfluous aqueous 
vapour, which is expired into the cavity of 
the cranium, thorax, and abdomen. 

LYMPHATIC GLANDS. Glandule 

lymphaticx. See Conglobate glands. 

LYMPHATICS. Absorbent vessels; 
that carry a transparent fluid, op lymph. 
They are small and transparent, and origi- 
nate in every part of the body. With the 
lacteal vessels of the intestines, they form 
what is termed the absorbent system. Their 
termination is in the thoracic duct. See 
Absorbent vessels, Lacteals, and Thoracic 
duct . 

lymphatics of the head and neck. — Ab- 
sorbents are found on the scalp and about 
the viscera of the neck, which unite into a 
considerable branch, that accompanies the 
jugular vein. Absorbents have not been 
detected in the human brain ; yet there 
can be no doubt of there being such ves- 
sels : it is probable that they pass out of 
the cranium through the canalis caroticus 
and foramen lacerum in basi cranii, on each 
side, and join the above jugular branch, 
which passes through some glands as it pro- 
ceeds into the chest to the angle of the sub- 
clavian and jugular veins. 

The absorbents, from the right side of 
the head and neck, and from the rignt arm, 
do not run across the neck, to unite with 
the great trunk of the system ; they have an 
equal opportunity of dropping their con- 
tents into the angle betwixt the right sub* 
clavian and the jugular vein. These ves- 
sels then uniting, form a trunk, which is lit- 
tle more than an inch, nay, sometimes not 
a quarter of an inch, in length, but which 
has nearly as great a diameter as the proper 
trunk of the left side. 

This vessel lies upon the right subclavian 
vein, and receives a very considerable num- 
ber of lymphatic vessels ; not only does it 
receive the lymphatics from the right side 
of the head, thyroid gland, neck, &c. and 
the lymphatics of the arm, but it receives 
also those from the right side of the thorax 
and diaphragm, from the lungs of this side, 
and from the parts supplied by the mam- 
mary artery. Both in this and in the great 
trunk there are many valves, 

iphatict of the upper extremities.-' 
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Hie absorbents of the upper extremities the subclavian and jugular veins. In tiii.« 
arc divided into superficial and deep- course it receives : — the absorbents of 

The superficial absorbents ascend kidneys, which arc superficial and deep • 
under the skin in every direc ion to the seated, and unite as tliej pi yards 

wnst, from whence a branch proceeds the thoracic duct: and the absorbents of the 
upon the posterior surface of liie fore-arm spleen, which arc upon its peritoneal coat, 
to Oie head of the radius, over Hie internal and unite with those of the pancreas ;—$ 
condyle of tne humi rus, up to the axilla, branch from a plexus of vessels passing 
receiving several branches as it proceeds, above and below the duodenum, and 
Another btanch proceeds from the wrist formed by the absorbents of the stomac h, 
along the anterior part of the fore-arm, winch c<>nc from the lesser and greater 
and forms a net-work, wall a branch coming- curvature, and are united about the pylo- 
over the ulna from the posterior part, and rus with those of the pancreas and liver, 
asceiuls^m the inside of the humerus to the which converge from the extern .1 surface 
glands of the axilla. Ti.e deep seated ab- and internal parts towards the portae of 
so'oencs accompany the larger biood-ves- the liver, and also by several branches from 
se is, ud pass 1 1. rough iwi g.ands .about the the gall-bladder. 

mio'die of the humerus, and ascend to the lf se of Lymphatics.— The office of these 
glands or «'>e axilia. The superficial and vessels is to take up substances which are 
deep-seated absorbents having passed applied to their mouths ; thus the vapour 
through lie ..xulary glands, form two of circumscribed cavities, and of the cells 
tmnhs, winch unite into one, to be inserted of the cellular membrane, are removed by 
with the jugular absorbents into the thora- the lymphatics of those parts; and thus 
etc duct, at the angle formed by the union mercury and other substances are taken 
of tne subclavian wit i the jugular vein. into the system when rubbed on the skin. 

Ly?nphatics of the inferior extremities. — The principle by which this absorption 
These are also superficial and deep seated, takes place, is a power inherent in the 
Tiie superficial ones lie between the skin mouths of absorbing- vessels, a vis insita, 
and muscles. Those of the toes and foot dependent on the high degree ofirritability 
form a branch, which ascends upon the of their internal membrane, by which the 
back of ttie foot, over the tendon of the vessels contract and propel the fluid for- 
cruseus amicus, forms with other branches wards. Hence the use of this function ap- 
a plexus ab&ve the ancles, then proceeds pears to be of the utmost importance, viz. 
along tne tibia over the kn^e, sometimes to supply the blood with chyle ; to re- 
passes through a gland, and proceeds up move the superfluous vapour of circum- 
tlie inside of the thigh, to the subinguinal scribed cavities, otherwise dropsies, as hy- 
glands. The deep-seated absorbents ft.' low otocephalus, hydrothorax, hydrocordis, 
the course 01 tne arteries, and accompany ascites, hydrocele, &c. would constantly 
the femoral artery, in which course they be taking place : to remove the superflu- 
pass through some glands in the leg and ous vapour from the cells of the cellular 
above tiie knee, and i'ien proceed to some membrane dispersed throughout every part 
deep-seated subinguinal glands. The ab- the body, that anasarca may not take 
sorbents from about the external parts of place : to remove the hard and soft parts 
the pubis, as the penis, perineum, and of the body, and to convey into the system 
from the external parts of the petvis, in medicines which are applied to the surface 
general proceed to the inguinal glands, of the body. 
The subinguinal and inguinal glands send Lipoma. See Lipoma. 
for.h several branches, which pass through LYRA. (From xi/g«, a lyre, or musical 
the abdominal ring into the cavity of the instrument.) Psaltenum. The triangular 
abil medullary space between the posterior 

Lymphatics of the abdominal and thoracic crura of the fornix of the cerebrum, which 
viscera. — L'he absorbents of the lower ex- is marked with prominent medullary fibres 
tremiiies accompany the external iliac ar- that give the appearance of a lyre. 
tery, where they are joined by many Lraus. (From lyra, the lyre ; so called 
branches from be uterus, urinary bladder, because its leaves are divided like the 
spermatic chord, and some branches accom- strings ofa lyre.) The doronicum Germani- 
panymg the internal i!:ac artery; they cum, or German leopard's bane, 
th • i ; . o nd to the sacrum, where they form Ltsjbtia. (From xva>, to loosen, and 
a plexus, u li tli proceeds over the psoas yvtov , a member- ) The relaxation of limbs. 
muscles, and, meeting with the lacteals of LY81MACH1A. (From Lysimachus, 
the mesentery, thoracic duct, or who first discovered 't.) The name ofa 

trunk of the absorbents, which is of a ser- genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
pentine form, about the size of a crow- C as^Prvtandria. Order, Monogynia- 
quill, and runs up the dorsal vertebrae, LystMachia nummulaiua. The syste- 
through ie posterior opening of the dia* matic name of the money-wort. Sec/Vuns- 
■ !., between the aorta- and vena «i/y- mularia. 
s, to the angle lormed by the union of Lxsimachia runrcaEA. The herb, 
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id flowers of this plant, Ly thrum 
la of Lirmasus, possess a considera- 
ble degree ol astringency, and are used 
medicinally in the cure of diarrhoeas and 

dysenteries, fluor albus, anel haemoptysis. 

I il soosi i • -.. (l-'rom kwtta, canine 
madness, and i'^xw^t, to bite.) One who 
n mad nee of having been bit- 

ten by a mad animal. 

LYTHRUM. (From M»flj», blood; so 



called from its resemblance in colour, and 
Saiicaria, from saiix, a widow ; from the 
resemblance of its leaves to those of a 
willow.) The name of a genus of plants 
in l lie Linnaean system. Class, Dodeandria. 
Or I t, /)/;ijnia. 

Ltthecm saltcahta. The systematic 
name of the common or purple willow- 
herb. See Liysimachia purpurea. 
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JYl* Tins leticr has two significations : 
when herbs, Mowers, chips, or such-like 
ices, are ordered in a prescription, 
and M. follows them, it signifies mampulus, 
a handful | and when any quantity of other 
ingredients is directed, it is a contraction 
of miscc ,■ thus, in. f. mint, signifies mix 
and make a mixture. 

Mm aviion. (Indjan.) A tree grow- 
ing in Malabar, whose fruit is roasted and 
eaten as a cure tor dysenteries and relief 
in cholera morbus, and other complaints. 

M m wvTt.i. Sarsaparilla. 

M vi \ \ix oTi.iiEiiA. The name of a tree 
in the West Indies, whose fruit is sweet 
and laxative. A decoction of the bark of 
this tree cures the itch, and the powder 
thereof heals ulcers. 

Macedonian parsley. See Petroselinum 
ifacedonicum. 

Macedoitisii m semen. The seeds of the 
Smyrniuin olusatrum, said to possess bitter- 
ish, aromatic, and carminative virtues. 

M utit, (From mu.sa, Ileb.) Grecian 
macer, or mace. The root which is im- 
ported from Barbary by this name is sup- 
posed to be the simarouba, and is "said to 
be antidysenteric. 

\l \( liKATlON. (From macero, to soft- 
en by water.) In a pharmaceutical sense, 
this term implies an infusion either with or 
without heat, wherein the ingredients are 
intended to be almost wholly dissolved, in 
order to extract their virtues. 

Macxboha. The Smyrnium olusatrum 
or herb Alexanelcr. 

MuiiiEitiA. The persicaria, or peach- 
kenitls. 

M \c ii^ehi->tv. Mach&rii. The ampu- 
tating-knife, 

M \( II AON. The proper name of an 
ant ie ut physician, said to be one of the 
sons o*' iEseulapiua ; whence some authors 
have fancied to dignify their own inventions 
with his name, as particularly a CoUyrium, 
dt scribed b) Scriboniua, intitled, .Isclcpias 
Maektumtt alu ' hence, also, , in 

general is by some called Jrs Machaonia. 



Maciiixatitf.ntcm AiiisrioNrs. A ma* 
chine for reducing dislocation. 

M aciiinulk. A word sometimes used 
by physical writers to express those little 
compositions, which are parts of stone. 
It is a sort of rocky marie. 

Macia. The anagallis. 

VI \CIE8. A wasting of the body. See 
Atrophy and Tabes. 

MACIS. Mace. The middle bark of the 
nutmeg. A thick, tough, reticulated unc- 
tuous membrane, of a lively, reddish, yel- 
low colour, approaching to that of saffron, 
which envelopes the shell of the nutmeg. 
See JVux moschata. The mace, when fresh, 
is of a blood-red colour, and acquires its 
yellow hue in drying. It is dried in the 
sun, upon hurdies fixed above one another, 
ami then, it is said, sprinkled with sea- 
water, to prevent its crumbling in carry- 
ing. It has a pleasant aromatic smell, and 
a warm, bitterish, moderately pungent, 
taste. It is in common use as a grateful 
spice, and appears to be in its general qua- 
lities nearly similar to the nutmeg. The 
principal difTeience consists in the mace 
being much warmer, more bitter, less 
unctuous, and sitting easier on weak sto- 
machs. 

Mace possesses qualities similar to those 
of nutmeg, but is less astringent, and its 
oil is supposed to be more volatile and 
acrid. 

Macue. The macer. 

MACHOriiYsot'KrHALUs. (From (**x^c, 
long, <$v<ric, nature, and xs^kah, the head.) 
One who has a head unnaturally long and 
large. This word, according to Turton, 
is only used by Ambrose Parey. 

Macuopiper. (From /u.xx^(, long, and 
7rtri£i;, pepper.) See Piper longum. 

Machopnea. (From /xttx^og, long, and 
itvmj, to breathe.) A difficulty of breath- 
ing, where the inspirations are at long in. 
tervals. 

MACULA. A spot. A permanent dis- 
colouration of some portior- of the skin 
often with a, change of its texture, but not 
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connected with any disorder of the con- 
Stitution. 

Macule albe. White specks on the 
eye. 

Macule hepatice. Hepatic, or liver- 
col- u red spots on the skin. 

Macule late. Shingles, or erysipe- 
las. 

Macule oculorum. Cataracts ; white 
specks on the eye. 

Macule pestilentes. Petechial, or 
purple spots. 

Macule veneres. The venereal erup- 
tion. 

Macule volatice. Any transitory 
eruption. 

Mad-apples. The oblong egg-shaped 
fruit of the Solanum melongena of Linnaeus. 
They are often boiled, in their native 
places, in soups and sauces, the same as 
the love-apple ; are accounted very nutri- 
tive, and are much sought after by the 
votaries of Venus. 

MADAROSIS. (From ^c, bald, with- 
out hair.) A defect or loss of eye-brows, 
or eye-lashes, causing a disagreeable defor- 
mity, and painful sensation of the eyes in 
a strong light. 

Madder. See Rubia. 

Madness. See Melancholia, Insania, and 
Mania. 

Madness, Canine. See Hydrophobia. 

Major. Moisture. A sweating. See 
Ephidrosis. 

Magdaleon. (Fiom /u.et,tr<Ta>, to knead.) 
A mass of plaster, or other composition, 
reduced to a cylindrical form. 

Magellanicantjs cortex. The Win- 
teranns cortex, nearly allied in its proper- 
ties to canella alba. 

Magistf.ri". (From magister, a mas- 
ter.) The ancient chymists used this word 
to signify a peculiar and secret method of 
preparing any medicine, as it were, by a 
masterly process. A subtle preparation, 
as a precipitate or solution by menstruum. 

Magistralia. (From magister, a mas- 
ter.) Applied, by way of eminence, to 
such medicines as are extemporaneous, or 
in common use. 

Magistrantia. (From magistro, to 
rule ; so called by way of eminence, as 
exceeding all others in virtue.) See Impe- 
ratoria. 

Magma. (From ftcta-a-a, to blend to- 
gether ) Ecpiesma. A thick ointment. 
The faeces of an ointment afier the thinner 
parts are strained off. A confection, 

MAGNES. (From Magnes, its inven- 
tor.) The magnet, or load-stone. A mud- 
dy iron ore, in which the iron is modified in 
such a manner as to afford a passage to a 
fluid called the magnetic fluid. The mag- 
net exhibits certain phenomena; it is known 
by its property of attracting steel filings, 
and i3 found in Auvergne, in Biscay, in 
Spain, in Sweden, and Siberia. 



Magnes arsenicalis. Arsenical mag- 
net. It is a composition of equal parts of 
antimony, sulphur, and arsenic, mixed and 
melted together, so as to become a glassy- 
body. 

Magnes epilepsie. The native cinna- 
bar. 

MAGNESIA. 1. The ancient chymists 
gave this name to such substances as they 
conceived to have the power of attracting 
any principle from the air. Thus an earth 
which, on being exposed to the air, in- 
creased in weight, and yielded vitriol, they 
called magnesia vitriolata : and later chy- 
mists observing, in their process, that a 
nitrous acid was separated, and an earth 
left behind, supposing it had attracted the 
acid, called it magnesia nitri, which, from 
its colour, soon obtained the name of mag- 
nesia alba. 

2. An earth not found pure in nature, 
but obtained by art from some of its 
combinations. It gives a peculiar cha- 
racter to the substances of which it 
forms a part. The stones which contain 
magnesia in a considerable quantity have 
generally a smooth and unctuous feel, a 
greenish cast, a fibrous or striated texture, 
and a silky lustre. Among them we may 
mention talc, steatite, serpentine, chlorite, 
asbestos, actynolite, jade, or nephritic stone, 
baikalite, boracite, &c. It is likewise 
found neutralized with various acid*. It 
has been discovered by Vauquelin in seve- 
ral sea-plants. 

Properties. — Pure magnesia does not 
form with water an adhesive ductile 
mass. It is in the form of a very white 
spongy powder, soft to the touch, and per- 
fectly tasteless. It is very slightly soluble 
in water. It absorbs carbonic acid gra- 
dually from the atmosphere. It changes 
very delicate blue vegetable colours to 
green. Its attraction to the acids is weaker 
than those of the alkalies. Its salts are 
par'ially decomposed by ammonia, one 
part of the magnesia being precipitated, 
and the other forming a triple compound. 
Its specific gravity is about 2.3. It is in- 
fusible even by the most intense heat ; but 
when mixed with some of the other earths 
it becomes fusible. It combines with sul- 
phur. It does not unite to phosphorus or 
carbon. It is not dissolved by alkalies in 
the humid way. When heated strongly, it 
becomes phosphorescent. With the dense 
acids it becomes ignited. With all the 
acids it forms salts of a bitter taste, mostly 
very soluble. 

Method of obtaining Magnesia. The 
.usual method of procuring magnesia is, to 
precipitate it from sulphate of magnesia by 
means of an alkali. 

To effect this, dissolve any quantity of 
sulphate of magnesia in a large quantity of 
distilled water, and add to it gradually a so- 
lution of perfectly pure carbonate of pot- 
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ash, or soda, till no more precipitate en- 
sues. Then collect the precipitate on a 
cloth, and boil it repeatedly in a large 
quantity of distilled water, till this fluid 
passes perfectly tasteless. It is then to he 
dried, and exposed in a crucible to a red 
heat, till a sample of it, when cold, does 
not occasion theleast effervescence with 
acids. 

In this process, a double decomposition 
takes place, the sulphuric acid of the sul- 
phate of magnesia combines with the al- 
kali, and forms sulphate of potash ; and 
the carbonic acid of the alkali joins to the 
disengaged magnesia, and forms carbonate 
of magnesia; the latter is precipitated, 
and i he sulphate of potash remains in so- 
lution. On exposing the carbonate of 
magnesia to heat, the acid is expelled, and 
the magnesia is left behind in a pure state. 
The magnesia of the present London Phar- 
macopoeia was formerly called Magensia 
calcinata ,■ usta ; pur a. It is directed to 
be made thus :— " Take of carbonate of 
magnesia, four ounces ; burn it in a very 
strong fire, for two hours, or until acetic 
acid being dropped in extricates no bub- 
bles of gas." It n given as an absorbent 
antacid, and cccoprotic, in cardialgia, 
spasms, Convulsions, and tormina of tile 
bowels of infants; pyrosis, flatulencies, and 
other diseases of the prima; v.x ; obstipa- 
tion, leucorrheca, rickets, scrofula, crusta 
lactea, and podagra. The dose is from half 
a drachm to a drachm. 

M lgubsia CALCINATA, Bee Magnesia. 

Magnlsia oi'ALiNA. In making the 
hepar anlimonii, some add, to the antimony 
and nitre, decrepitated sal-ammoniuc, anil 
thus make the opalin. It is a weaker eme- 
tic than the liver of antimony. 

Masnesia v i i iuolata. See Sulphas mag- 
nesi.e. 

M H. tesia i sta. See Magnesia. 

M.U.M'.su; CAHBONAS. The Lon- 
don College direct it to he made as fol- 
lows : Take of the sulphate of magnesia, 
suhcarbonate ot magnesia, of each a pound ; 
Water, three gallons. Dissolve the subcarbo- 
nate of potash in three pints of water, and 
strain. Dissolve also the sulphate of magne- 
sia, separately, in fire pints of the Water, 
and strain ; then add the rest of the Water 
to the rest of the solution, apply heat, and 
when it boils pour in the former solution, 
stirring them well together; next, strain 
through a linen cloth ; lastly, wash the 
powder repeatedly with boiling water, and 
dry it upon bibulous paper, in a heat of 
200°. It is in form of very fine powder, 
considerably resembling flour in its appear- 
ance and feel ; it has no sensible taste on 
the tongue ; it gives a faint greenish colour 
to the tincture of violets, and converts 
turnsole to a blue. It is employed medi- 



cinally as an absorbent, antacid, and purga- 
tive, in doses from half a drachm to two 
drachms. See Carbonas magnesia- 

MAGN)' SliE SULPHAS. See Sulpha* 
magnesix. 

M\gxet. See Magnet. 

MAGNETISM. The property which 
iron possesses of attracting or repelling 
other iron according to circumstances. 

MAGNETISM, ANIMAL. A sympathy 
lately supposed, by some persons, to exist 
between the magnet and the human body ; 
by means of which the former became 
capable of curing many diseases in an un- 
known way, somewhat resembling the per- 
formances of the old magicians. Animal 
magnetism is now entirely exploded. 

Massvh ran donum. So Dr. Mead calls 
the Peruvian hark. 

MAGNUM OS. The third bone of 
the lower row of bones of the carpus, 
reckoning from the thumb towards the 
little finger. 

Magnus morbus. The great disease. 
So Hippocrates calls the epilepsy. 

MAo\nAnis. The root of the herb las- 
serwort. 

Maiiagom. The systematic name of the 
tree the wood of which bears this name, 
anil is so well known, is the Svnetema maho- 
gonl of Linnieus. Its bark, when dried, has 
an adstringent bitter taste, similar to that of 
Peruvian bark, but stronger, for which it 
appears it may be substitued in the cure of 
fevers, and other diseases. 

M .iiii.i;r.. A species ot'Prunns. 

Mabmoudt. Scammonivm. 

Maidenhair. See Adianthum. 

Maidbnhair, Canada. Adianthum Ca- 
nadense. This is the Adianthum pedatum 
of Linnauis. It is in common use in France, 
for the same purposes as the common adi- 
anthum is in this country, and appears to 
be far superior to it. 

Maidenhair, English. See Adianthum. 

Maibexhais-trbe. Ginkgo. Ginan Itsio. 
In China and Japan, where this tree grows^ 
the fruit acquires the size of a damask 
plumb, and contains a kernel resembling 
that of our apricot. These kernels always, 
make part of the desert at all public feasts 
and entertainments. They are said to pro- 
mote digestion, and to cleanse the stomach 
and bowels. 

Majanthemttm. See Lilium convallium. 

Mail-axschi. A species of rhamnus 
growing in Malabar. A decotion of its 
root is recommended against the gout ; and 
a decoction of its leaves against the jaun- 
dice. 

MAiL-rLor. A Malabar tree, from 
whose bruised leaves and bark is prepared 
r.n apozem against the after pains of women 
in childbed, and for promoting the lochia. 

Mail-clou-katoc. This is larger than 
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the above species. It is evergreen and 
astringent. 

MAJOR ANA. (Quod mense Maiqflo- 
reat, because it flowers in May.) Sweet 
marjoram. Origanum majorana of Linoa:- 
us : — foliis ovans obtitsis, spias subrotundis 
compactis pubescent bus. This plain has 
been long cultivated in our gardens, and is 
in frequent use for culinary purposes. The 
leaves and tops have a pleasant smell, and 
a moderately warm, aromatic, bitterish 
taste. They yield their virtues to aqueous 
and spirituous liquors, by infusion, and to 
water in distillation, affording a consider- 
able quantity of essential oil. The medicinal 
qualities of the plant are similar to those of 
the wild plant (see Origanum;) but being 
much more fragrant, it is thought to be 
more cephalic, and better adapted to 
those complaints known by the name of 
nervous ; and may therefore be employed 
with the same intentions as lavender. It 
was directed in the pulvis sternutatorius, 
by both pharmacopoeias, with a view to 
the agreeable odour which it diffuses to the 
asarabacca, rather than to its errhine 
power, which is very inconsiderable ; but 
is now wholly omitted in the Pharm. Lond. 
In its recent state, it is said to have been 
successfully applied to schirrous tumours 
of the breast. 

Majorana syriaca. See Marum syri- 
acum. 

Mala. (From malus, an apple ; so 
called from its roundness.) A prominent 
part of the cheek. 

Mala assthia. The citron. 
Mala jetuiopica. A species of JJco- 
persicon. 

Mala atjrantia. See Aurantium his- 
palense. 

Mala cotosea. The quince. 
Mala insajja nigra. The fruit of the 
black fruited night-shade. See Melongena. 
Malabar plum. T.'iis fruit, which is 
the produce of the Eugenia jumbos, smells, 
when ripe, like roses. On the coast of 
Malabar, where the trees grow plenti- 
fully, these plums are in great esteem. 
They are not only eaten fresh off the trees, 
but are preserved in sugar, in order to 
have them eatable all the year. Of the 
flowers, a conserve is prepared, which is 
used medicinally, as a mild adstringenl. 

Malabathhi oleum. Oil of cassia 
lignea. 

Malabaturcm. (M'-txa&ifigov : from 
Malabar, m India, whenc it was brought, 
and betre, a leaf, Ind.) The leaf of the 
tree whose bark is called cassia. See Cas- 
sia lignea. 

Malabatrinom. (From f**A*&t8<>ov, 
malabathrom.) Ointment of malabathrum. 
It is compounded of myrrh, spikenard, 
malabatirum, and many other aromatic in- 
gredients. 
Malacu bean. See Amcardium orientate. 
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Malaca radix. The root of the sagitla- 
ria alexipharmaca. 

Malachs. (From /uct\cuio;, soft ; so 
called from the softness of its leaf.) The 
mallow. 

MALACHITE. (From ,"<»*«£», the 
mallow; from its resemblance in colour to 
them How.) A species of copper ore found 
in Siberia. 

Malacia. (From /xm^et^tov, a ravenous 
fish.) Pica, or depraved ;.pi>etite, when 
sucii things are coveted as are not proper 
for food. 

MALACOSTEON. (From /**>«*«, soft, 
ana orsov, a bone.) Molities ossium, or 
softness of the bo:.es, 

Malactica. (From juctxatro-ai, to soften.) 
Emollient medicines. 

MALjE OS. (From malus, so called 
from its roundness.) The cheek-bone. 
See Jitgale os. 

Malagfuetta. Malaguetta. Grains of 
Paradise. 

Malagma. (From (juOhutvu, to soften.) 
Bceos. It is synonymous with Cataplasma, 
from the frequency of making cataplasm 
to soften ; but formerly malagtnas were 
made of many other ingredients. 
Malamiris. A species of Piper. 
MALAItUM OSSA. The cheek-bones. 
See Jugale os. 

MALATS. Salts formed by the union 
of the malic acid, or ;/Cid of apples, with 
different bases ; thus malat of copper, malat 
of lead, &c. 

Male. The arm-pit. 
Male fern. See Filix. 
Male orchis. See Satyrion. 
Male speedwell. See Veronica. 
MALIC ACID. Acidum maticum. This 
acid is obtained by saturating the juice 
of apples with alkali, and pouring in the 
acetous solution of lead, until it occa- 
sions no more precipitate. The precipi- 
tate is then to be edulcorated, and sul- 
phuiic acid poured on it, until the liquor 
has acquired a fresh acid taste, without 
any mixture of sweetness. The whole is 
then to be 'filtered, to separate the sulphate 
of lead. The filtered liquor i9 the malic 
acid, which is veiy pure, remains always in 
a fluid state, and cannot be rendered con- 
crete. The union of this acid with different 
bas s constitutes what are called malats. 
MALIGNANT. Malignus. A term 
which may be applied to any disease, whose 
symptoms are so aggravated as to threaten 
destruction of the paiient. It is frequently 
used to signify a dangerous epidemic. 
Malignant fever. See Typhus putrida. 
Malignant sore throat. See Cynanche 
maligna. 

Malis. A disease of the skin, produced 
by an insect lodging underneath. It is very 
common in Persia, where the disease is 
produced by the worm Called Gordius me' 
dinensist or Dracunculis persiats ; in Ame- 
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riea, by the Pulex ,■ and it is sometimes 
produced in Europe by the PetHeuhu. 

M v ; i \ i- kii.iiali. The name of a tree 
»'| Malabar, the root, bark, leaves, and 
fruit of which are esteemed, as a specific, 
in the epilepiy. 

MALI .1 . Mill .ITY. ( Malleabilitus , from 
malleus, a hammer.) The property which 
I 1 1 1 < • i u I s posaeaa of being extended 
under the hammer into thin plates, with- 
out <ruking. Tlif thin leave, of silver 
and gold are the bat examples of mallea- 
bility 

Malleamothe. Pavette. Pavate. Erysi- 

urura arbor. A shrub winch grows 

in Malabar. The leaves, boiled in' palm 

oil, Cure the impi tijJO , the root, powdered, 
and mixed with ginger, is diuretic. 

Mw.i.m LHTKSUOR. See La.ralor turn- 
paid. 

sub. See Laxator tym- 
Jiaiu . 

Mallei inij.ums. See Tensor tym- 
pant 

MALLEOLUS. (Dim. of malleus, a 
mallet; so called from its supposed re- 
■emblance to a mallet.) The .inkle, dis- 
tinguished into external and internal, or 
malleolus '< . ternus and intermix. 

MALLEUS. (Quasi malleus,- from 
mollio, to soften ; so called from its like- 
ness to a little hummer.) A bone of the 
internal ear is so termed. It is distin- 
guished into a head, neck, and manubri- 
um. The head is round, and encrusted 
with a thin curtilage, and annexed to an- 
other bone of the ear, the incus, by gingly- 
mtis. Its neck is narrow, and situated be- 
tween the head and manubrium, or handle ; 
from which a long slender process arises, 
adheres to a furrow in the auditory canal, 
and is continued as far as the fissure in the 
articular cavity of the temporal bone. 
The manubrium is terminated by an en- 
larged extremity, and connected to the 
membrana lympani by a short conoid pro- 
cess. 

Mallow, common. See Malva, 

Mallow, round-leaved. See Malva rotun- 
difolia. 

Mallow, vervain. See Malva alcea. 

M uoi.ii w \i i m. (From malum, an apple, 
and granum, a grain ; so named from its 
grain -like seeds.) The pomegranate. 

Mm inn. m GLABRA. (So named in ho- 
nour of Malphigius.) The systematic 
name of a tree which affords an esculent 
cherry. 

Maltha. (From /u*\*<rra>, to soften.) 
Malihat \ medicine softened and 

red with W i\- 

Malthactica, (From fjL*.>Azxt(m t to 
soften.) Emollient medicines. 

Malthi out k, Common suit. 

MALUM i I apple. 

"t. In a strict sense, it is the disease called 



Procidentia oculi ; it is when the eyes ex- 
ceed ttie bounds of the eye-lids. 

Mu.uM KOBTtron A disease that ap- 
pears in the form of a pustule, which 
soon forma a dry, brown, hard, and broad 
crust. It is seldom attended with pain, 
and remains fixed for a long time before 
it can be detached. It is mostly observed 
on the tibia and os coccygis, and sometimes 
the face. 

MALVA. {Malva, quasi molva,- from 
mollis, soft ; named from the soilness of 
its leaves.) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Ltnnae.in system. Class, Ma- 
nadelp/ua. Order, Polyandriu. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the com- 
mon mallow. Malva vulgaris. Malva syl- 
vestris ol Fin ;eus : — catde erecto herbnceo, 
fohis septemlobatis acutis, pedunculis petto- 
Usque pilosis. This indigenous plant has a 
strong affinity to the althxa, both in a bo- 
tanical and a medical respect. See Mthxa. 
The leaves and flowers are principally used 
in fomentations, cataplasms, and emollient 
enemas. The internal use of the leaves 
seems to be wholly superseded by the ra. 
dixalthex. 

Malva alcea. The vervain mallow. 
The flowers of this plant are used medi- 
cinally in some countries. 

Malta arborea. The mallow-tree. 
This beautiful tree is the alcea rosacea of 
Linnaeus. The flowers are said to possess 
adstringent and mucilaginous virtues. They 
are seldom used medicinally. 

Malva iioTUNimoyA. Round-leaved 
mallow. The whole herb and root possess 
similar virtues to, and may be substituted 
for, the common mallow. See Malva. 

Malva sylvestius. The systematic 
name of the common mallow. See Mai- 
va. 

Malva yerbe>acea. Alcea. Alcea 
vu/jai-is major. Vervain mallow. This 
plant is distinguished from the common 
mallow, by its leaves being jagged, or cut 
in about the edges. It agrees in virtues 
with the other mallows, but it is least 
mucilaginous of any. 

MiLVAYiscrs. (From malva, the mal. 
low, and vtscus, glue ; so named from its 
viscidity.) The marsh-mallow. See Jl\- 
l ha a officinalis. 

Malta vulgaris. See Malva. 

MALVERN WATER. The village of 
Great Malvern has, for many years, been 
celebrated for a spring of remarkable pu- 
ritv, which has acquired the name of the 
holy well, from the reputed sanctity of 
its waters, and 'lie real and extensive be- 
nefit long derm d in various cases from its 
use 

The holy-well water, when first drawn, 

appears quite clear and pellucid, and does 

not become eensibly turbid on standing. 

It possesses somewhat of an agreeable 

3 O ■ 
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pungency to the taste ; but this is not con- 
siderable. In other respects it does not 
differ in taste from pure good A'ater. 

The contents of Malvern holy-vcell are : — 
some carbonic acid, which is, in an uncom- 
bined state, capable of acting upon iron, 
and of giving a little taste to the water ; 
but the exact quantity of which has not 
been ascertained : — a very small portion of 
earth, either lime or magnesia, united with 
the carbonic and marine acids ; — perhaps a 
little neutral alkaline salt, and a very large 
proportion of water : — for we may add, that, 
the carbonic acid perhaps excepted, the 
foreign matter is less than that of any 
'ater which we use. No iron, or 
metal of any kind, is found in it, though 
there are chalybeates in the neighbourhood. 

It is singular, that, notwithstanding its 
apparent purity, this water is said not to 
keep • ell, and soon acquires afastid smell, 
by standing in open vessels. 

Malvern water, like many others, was at 
first only employed as an external applica- 
tion ; and this, indeed, is stili its principal 
use, though it is extended, with some ad- 
vantage, to a few internal diseases. It 
has been found highly efficacious in pain- 
ful and deep ulcerations, the consequence 
of a scrophulous habit of body, and which 
are always attended with much local irri- 
tation, and often general fever. Applied to 
the sore, it moderates the profuseness of the 
discharge, corrects the fetor, wliich so pe- 
culiarly marlc; a caries of the bone, pro- 
motes the granulating process, and a salu- 
tary exfoliation of the carious part ; and by 
a long perseverance in this course, very 
dangerous and obstinate cases have at last 
been cured. Inflammation of the eye, 
especially the ophthalmia, which is so 
troublesome in scrophulous habits, often 
yields to this simple application, and we 
find that, for a great number of years, per- 
sons afflicted with sore eyes have been in 
the habit of resorting to Malvern holy-well. 
Another order of external diseases, for 
which this water is greaiy celebrated, is 
cutaneous eruptions ; even those obstinate 
cases of dry desquamations, that frequently 
follow a sudden application of cold in irri- 
table habits, are often cured by this reme- 
dy. Where the skin is hot and dry, it re- 
markably relieves the intolerable itching 
of herpetic disorders, and renders the sur- 
face of the body more cool and perspira- 
ble. It appears, however, from a nice 
<;■; ervation of Dr. Wall, that this method 
of treatment is not so successful in the cu- 
taneous eruptions of very lax leucophlegm- 
ntic habits, where the extremities are 
cold and the circulation languid ; but that 
it succeeds best where there is unusual ir- 
ritation of the skin, and where it is apt to 
break, in painful fi ■ out a 

watery acrid lymph. On the first applica- 
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tion of this water to an inflamed su, 
it will often for a time increase the pain 
.nd irritation, but these effects go off in a 
few days. 

The great benefit arising from using 
Malvern waters, as an external remedy, in 
diseases of the skin, and surface of the 
body, have led to its employment in some 
internal disorders, and often with consi- 
derable advantage. Of these, the most 
important are, painful affections of the kid- 
neys and bladder, attended wit!) the dis- 
charge of bloody, purulent, or foetid urine ; 
the hectic fever, produced by SCropIni 
ulceration of the lungs, or very extensive 
and irritating sores on the surface of the 
body ; and also fistulas of long standing, 
that have been neglected, and have be- 
come constant arid troublesome sores. 

The Malvern water is in general a per- 
fectly safe application, and may b; used 
with the utmost freedom, both as an ex- 
ternal dressing for sores and as a common 
drink. 

The internal use of Malvern waters is 
sometimes attended at first with a slight 
nausea, and, not unfrequently, for the first 
day or two, it occasions some degree of 
drowsiness, vertigo, or slight pain of the 
head, which comes on a few minutes after 
drinking it. These symptoms go off spon- 
taneously, after a few days, or may readily 
be removed by a mild purgative. The 
effects of this water on the bowels are not 
at all constant; frequently it purges brisk- 
ly for a few days, but it is not uncommon 
for i he body to be rendered costive by its 
use, especially, as Dr. W. 11 observes, with 
those who are accustomed to malt liquors. 
In all cases it decidedly increases the flow 
of urine, and the general health of the pa- 
tient. The duration of a course of Mal- 
vern waters must vary very considerably, 
on account of ihe different kinds of dis- 
ease for which this spring is resorted to. 

Mamei. The mammoe, momin, or tod- 
dy tree. This tree is found in different 
parts of the West Indies, but (hose on the 
Island of Hispaniola are the best. From 
incisions made in the branches, a copious 
discharge of pellucid liquor is obtained, 
which is called momin, or toddy wine ; 
it must be drank very sparingly, beca 
ot its very diuretic quality. It is esteemed 
as an effectual preservative from the stone, 
as also a solvent of it when generated. 
There are two species. 

Mamill.k. (Dim. mamma, the breast.) 
The breasts of men are so termed. It is 
likewise applied sometimes to the nip- 
ple. 

Mamiiia. It is said, by Paulas JEginc- 
ta, to be the root, of a plant which i- of a 
detergent qua'ity. Some think it is the 
n oi of 'he doroincum ; but what it really 
is cannot be ascertained. 
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MAMMA. 9ee Breast. 
M \ VI I VltY A KT Kit IKS. Aleri* mam- 
miUarea. The internal mammary artery is 
ii of the subclavi in, and gives off the 
itinal, thymai, and pericardiac arte 
ries. The externa) mammary is a branch of 
LI ipy art ry. 
MAMMARY Vr.lVs. Venx mammillares. 
ell accompany the arteries, and 
lie their blood into the subclavian 
vein. 

Mvimka AMF.nicA\A. The systematic 
name of the tree on which the mammee 
fruil grows. See Mammee. 

Mahnbb. A ilelicuus fruit, the pro- 
duce of tn< Mamme.ii Americana of Lin- 
■sut. They have a very grateful flavour 
when ripe, and are much cultn i 

i, where they are generally sold in 
the markets for one of the best fruits of the 
island. 

M W. Homo. Man \- compounded of 
i, fluids, a vital principle, and, what 
.nislies him from every other annual, 
a soul. 

I. The solids are divided into hard and 
soft, which analysis demonstrates to be 
formed of earthy particles, connected to- 
gether by KD intermediate gluten. The 
hard parts are the bones and cartilages. 
The Boft parts, muscles, nerves, the vis- 
cera, and every other part except the fluid-:. 
See Hones, Cartilages, Ligaments, Muscles, 
Arteriet, Veins, JVerves, Lymphatics, Vis- 

. he. 

II. The fluids are very various. See Fluids. 
Anatomy demonstrates the structure of 

the various parts of which the human 
body consists. Chymistry has, of late, 
I it progress towards ascertaining 
i's principles and elements, which are as 
follov 

I constituent principles of man are, 1. 
The -tenter, which constitutes the greatest 
pari of the humours, and is the vehicle of 
the other principles. 2. The animal gas, 
which consists of carbonated hydrogen, 
and is found, not only in the blood, but in 
all the other fluids. 3. The inflammable 
nitted from the large intestines, in 
Jlatu. 4. Vhe animal gluten, which con- 
sists of carbon and azote, and forms the 
fibres of the solid parts ; the caseous por- 
tion ol tin- milk; and the cruor of the 
blood. 5. The albumen, present in the se- 
rum of the blood. 6. The jelly, found in 
um of the blood; lymph of the 
lymphatic vessels, and other fluids; and 
the interstices of all the fibres. 7. The 
enter, which is the animal gluten impreg- 
nated with oxydated iron. 8. Vhe mucus, 
winch lub icatei 'he prima: via; ; th< 
surfaces of the lungs ; tht 
t ion. and the urinary passages, 9 The 
animal oil, which till-, the cells of the adi- 
i. mbrane, I n, found in 
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the bile. 11, The cebacic acid, which is 
present in animal oil. 12. The phosphoric 
acid, which enters into the composition of 
the animal earth of the bones, and the 
phosphorated salts of the urine. 13. The 
lactic acid, in the sugar of the serum of the 
milk. 14. The sugar, latent in the serum 
of the nuik. 15. T/ie animal earth, which 
is a phosphorated calx, and -.ot only forms 
the greatest nart of the bones, but ds is 
found in the fibres of the g >ft pars, and in 
all ihe fluids. 16. Phosphorated volatile \ 
alk Ui ; and 17. Phosphorated soda, h h of 
which are detected in \'ie unn, . 18. Culi- 
nary salt, obtained from the urine, gastric 
juice, semen, my', . ther humours. 

The elementary principles of our body, 
hitherto known, are, 1. Azot, an element 
which, combined with hydrogen, consti- 
tutes vola'.le alkali; with the matter of 
heat, azotic air; with carbon, the gluten of 
animal fibres. Azot is the primary element 
of the animal body, for it may be ex- 
tracted from almost every part of the ani- 
mal, by means of the nitrous acid, this hav- 
ing a greater affinity with the elements 
than the azot itself. The mucus, jelly, 
membranes, tendons, ligaments, and car- 
tilages, afford it in a less degree by means 
of the nitrous acid. The lymph, serum of 
the blood, the water of hydropic patients, 
the liquor amnii, and cheese give out 
more. The greatest quantity of azot is ob- 
tained from the coagulable lymph of the 
blood, and from muscle. The flesh of 
young animals contains less than that of 
old ; and it is in greater quantity in s .rco- 
phagous, than in the flesh of phytophagous 
animals and fish. It is not probable that 
the azot is produced by the decomposition 
of the acid of nitre ; for, after having per* 
formed the separation, it is capable of satu- 
rating the same quantity of alkali as before. 
2. 'Vhe matter of heat, winch enters into the 
composition of both solids and fluids, and 
which, in a separate form, constitutes the 
animal heat. 3. TAe matter of light, which 
in its free state produces vision, and, when 
compounded, enters as an element into the 
lion of oil and all other inflamma- 
ble parts. The eyes of animals, which shine 
in the night time, owe this property to the 
matter of light. 4- The electric matter, 
which enters into all bodies, and affords 
the phenomena of animal electricity. 5. 
Oxygen, which, in combination with the 
matter of heal, constitutes vital air ; with 
hydrogen, forms water ; with acescent 
bases, the acid salts of our fluids. 6. Hy- 
drogen, which, combined with oxygen, 
firms water ; with azot, volatile alkili ; 
with the matter of heat, inflammable air, 
which is emitted fr.jin the Urge intestines ; 
and with c.i'-bon, anim:.i gas ; and 'astly, 
1 with c ■rbou and t ic se >*.■{>. a cid, 
constitutes the oil of the adipose mem- 
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brane. 7. Carbon, which, in combination 
with hydrogen and the sebacic acid, con- 
stitutes the oil of the adipose membrane ; 
with hydrogen alone, animal gaz ; with azot, 
animal gluten. 8. Sulphur, which, combin- 
ed with intiammabie <ir, constitutes the 
hepatic air that exhales from muscular 
fibres, hair, incubated eggs, animal gluten, 
and, according to Lavoisier, human excre- 
ment. 9. Phosphorus, which, with ox\ gen, 
forms the phosphoric acid; and, witii in- 
flammable air, phosphoric air. The lucid 
sweat of some men, the phosphorescence, 
or light, given out by the putrefying bodies 
of some animals, and the phosphorus ob- 
tained from cheese and human bones, suf- 
ficiently shew that phosphorus constitutes 
an element of our body. 10. Soda, or the 
fixed mineral alkali. 11. Potash, or the 
fixed vegetable alkali. Each of these is 
found in sev; i il oj' the fluids of the human 
body. 12. An earthy element. Of the earths, 
no kind is so frequently detected as the 
calcareous, which is found in the bones and 
other parts. 13. A metallic element. Of so 
great a number of metals, iron and manga- 
nese alone are found in an organized body, 
whether animal or vegetable. Iron is in 
greater quantity in the flesh than in the 
bones ; but in the greatest proportion in 
the cruor or red part of the blood. 14. An 
odorous principle, perceptible in all the ani- 
mal fluids-, but of a peculiar kind in the 
human urine and excrements. 15 The ner- 
vous fluid, or principle contained in the 
nerve-, and which appears to be an element 
sui generis, distinct from all known fluids, 
and not 10 be collected by art. 

III. The vital principle. In all solid and 
fluid pyrts of a living body, there exists an 
element, with properties peculiar to itself, 
which constitutes life ; hence it is justly 
called vital. This principle induces a mode 
of union in the other elements, widely dif- 
fering from that which arises from the com- 
mon laws of chemical affinity. By the aid cf 
this principle, nature produces the animal 
fluids, as blood, bile, semen, and 1 lie rest, 
which can never be produced by the art of 
chyraistry. But if, in consequence of death, 
the laws of vital attraction, or affinity, 
cease to operate, then the elements, re- 
covering their former properties, become 
again obedient to the common laws of 
chymical affinity, and enter into new com- 
binations, from which, new principles, or 
the production of putrefaction, are pro- 
duced. Thus the hydrogen, combining' it- 
self with the azot, forms volatile alkali \ 
and the carbonated hydrogen, with the 
azot, putrid air, into which the whole body 
is converted. It also appears from hence, 
why organized bodies alone, namely, ani- 
mal and vegetable, are subject to putri- 
dity, to which inorganic or mineral sub- 
stances are in no degree liable, the latter 



not being compounded according to the 
laws of vital affinity, but only according to 
those ol chymical affinity. For the tatis- 
cence, or resolution of the pyrites, or fer- 
rum sulphuratum, in the atmospheric air, is 
not putrefaction, but only the oxygen, fur- 
nished by the air, combining with the sul- 
phur, and forming sulphuric acid. 

Fire, as well as putridity, separates the 
constituent principles of animal bodies into 
their elements ; but these, by a peculiar 
law, under the action of fire, again combine 
in a different manner, and form peculiar 
constituent principles, called the products 
of fire. Thus the hydrogen, combining with 
azot, is changed into volatile alkali ; but 
with a large proportion of carbon, it forms 
empjreumatic oil. From what has hitherto 
been said, it will also appear, that the true 
constituent principles of the animal body 
cannot be detected, either by putrefaction 
or the action of fire ; for by these means 
we only discover the elements of those 
principles. Thus, whenever volatile alkali 
is tound to be generated, azot and hydro- 
gen may be supposed to have been pre- 
sent in the natural state of the animal sub- 
stance ; and when empyreumatic oil is ob- 
tained, it may be concluded it is furnished 
by the hydrogen and carbon of the animal 
part. 

Manaca. A Brazil shrub, whose root is 
powerfully emetic and cathartic. 

Mancohon. According to Onbasius, a 
kind of sugar, which is found in a sort of 
cane. 

Maxcurana. The origanum vulgare. 

MANDIBULA. (From mando, to chew.) 
The lower jaw. See Maxilla inferior. 

Mandragora. (From /xctvJg*, a den, 
and *yzi£u>, to collect ; because it grows 
about caves and dens of beasts ; or from 
the German man dragen, bearing nan.) 
Mandrake. Atropa mandragora of Linnse- 
us. The boiled root is employed in the 
form of poultice, to discuss indolent tu- 
mours. 

Mandragorites. (From [j.-jtvfya.yo^*., the 
mandrake.) Wine, in which the roots of the 
male mandrake are infused. 

Mandrake. See Mandragora. 

Manbicatoh. (From mandnco, to chew.) 
The muscles which perform the action of 
chewing. 

Mattga. (Indian.) The mango-tree. 

MANGANESE. This metallic substance 
seems, after iron, to be the most fre- 
quently diffused metal through the earth; 
its ores are very common. As a peculiar 
metal, it was first noticed by Gabn r.nd 
Scheele, in the years 1774 and 1777. It is 
always found in the state of an oxyd, vary- 
ing in the degree of oxydation. La Pey- 
rouse affirmed that he had found manga- 
nese in a metallic state ; but there' was 
probably some mistake in his observation 
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Tliey are distinguished into grey oxyd of 
manganese, black oxyd of manganese, reddish 
white oxyd of manganese, a>ii carbonate of 
manganese. Ail these combinations have 
an earthy texture ; they are very ponder- 
ous; they occur both amorphous and crys- 
tallized ; and generally contain a large 
quantity of iron. Their colour is black, 
blackish brown, or grey, seldom white. 
They soil the fingers like soot. They are 
som i nuts crystallized in prisms, tetrahe- 
dral, rhomboidal, or striated, 

Properties. — Manganese is of a whitish 
grey colour. Its fracture is granulated, 
irregular, and uneven. It is of a metal- 
lic brilliancy, which it, however, soon 
loses in the air. Its specific gravity is 
about 6.850. It is very hard, and ex- 
tremely brittle. It is one of the most re- 
fractory met ils, and most difficult to fuse, 
teqi iring at least 163° ot Wedgwood's py- 
rometer. Its oxydability is so rapid, that 
exposure to the air is sufficient to render it 
red, brown, black, and friable, in a very 
short time ; it can, theretore, only be kept 
under water, oil, or ardent spirit. It is 
the most combustible of all the metals. It 
decomposes water, by heat very rapidly, 
as ell as the greater part of the metallic 
OZyds. It decomposes sulphuric acid. It 
is soluble in nitric acid. It is fusible with 
earths, and colours them brown, violet, or 
red, according to its state of oxydation. It 
discolours glasses tinged by iron. It does 
not appear to unite with sulphur. It com- 
bines with phosphorus. It unites with 
gold, silver, and copper, and renders them 
brittle. It unites to arsenic in close vessels, 
but does not enter into union with mercu- 
ry. It. forms three differently coloured 
oxyds, by combimng with different portions 
of oxygen. 

.Method of obtaining Manganese. — This 
metal is obtained by mixing the black oxyd, 
fin 1\ powdered, with pitch; making it into 
a ball, and putting this into a crucible, with 
powdered charcoal, one-tenth of an inch 
thick at the sides, and one-fourth of an 
inch deep at the bottom. The empty- 
space is then to be filled with powdered 
charcoal; a cover is to be luted on ; and 
the crucible exposed, for an hour, to the 
strongest heat that can be raised. Or, 
' the black oxyd of manganese re- 
peatedly, with the addition of one-sixteenth 
of sugar, in nitric acid ; dilute the mixture 
with three times its bulk of water ; filter 
it, and decompose it by the addition of pot- 
ash ; collect the precipitate, form it into a 
paste With oil, and put it into a crucible, 
well lined with charcoal. Expose the 
crucible for at least two hours to the 
btron 

Manganese may also be obtained in the 
following manner : 

Prepare a saturated solution of sulphate 



of manganese, bring it to a boiling heat, 
and add to it, gradually, a solution of 
tar rite of potash, until no furtiier preci- 
pitate ensues ; then filter the solution, and 
wash the precipitate in water, and when 
dry make it into a paste with oil, and 
proceed as before. 

In this process, the sulphuric acid unites 
to the potasn, and forms sulphate oi pot- 
ash, and the tartareous acid joins to the 
manganese, and forms a tartnte ot man- 
ganese, which is decomposable by heat. 

Masokl W wis el. The root of scarcity. 
A plant ot great importance, as a substitute 
for bread in periods of famine It has 
not, however, succeeded so well in this 
country as in Germany. It is properly a 
species of beet. 

Manchfeha Indica. The systematic 
name of the mango-tree. See Mango. 

Mango. The fruit of the Mangijera 
Indica of Linnxus, which is cultivated all 
over Asia. When ripe, they are juicy, of a 
good flavour, and so fragrant as to perfume 
the air to a considerable distance. They 
are eaten either raw or preserved with 
sugar. Their taste is so luscious, that they 
soon pall the appetite. The unripe fruits 
are pickled in the milk of the cocoa-nut 
that has stood until sour, with salt, cap- 
sicum, and garlic. From the expressed 
juice is prepared a wine ; and the remain- 
der of the kernel can be reduced to an 
excellent flour for the making of bread. 
Mangostana. See JMangosteen. 
Mangosteejt. A fruit about the size 
of an orange, which grows in great abun- 
dance on the tree called Garcinia Mangos^ 
tana by Linneauis, inJJava and the Molucca 
islands. According to the concurring tes- 
timonies of all travellers, it is the most ex- 
quisitely flavoured, and the most salubri- 
ous of all fruits, it being such a delicious 
mixture of the tart and sweet. The flesh 
is juicy, white, almost transparent, and of 
a more delicate and agreeable flavour than 
the richest grape. It is eaten in almost 
every disorder, and the dried bark is used 
medicinally in dysenteries and tene-mus, 
and a strong decoction of it is much es- 
teemed as a gargle in ulcerated sore 
throats. 

JMangosteen bark. See Mangosteen. 
MANIA. (From /xuvou.*t, to rage.) 
Raving or furious madness. A genus of 
disease in the class neuroses, and order 
vcsatihe of Cullen. The definition of ma- 
nia is delirium, unaccompanied with fever ; 
but this does not seem altogether correct, 
as a delirium may prevail without any fre- 
quency of pulse, or fever ; as happens 
sometimes with women in the hysteric dis- 
ease. In mania, the mind is not perfect- 
ly master of all its functions; it receives 
impressions from the senses, which are very 
different from those produced in health ; 
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the judgment and memory are both lost, 
and the irritability of the body is much di- 
minished, being incapable, i: is supposed, 
of resisting- the usual morbid effects- of cold, 
hunger, and watching, and being likewise 
less susceptible of other diseases than be- 
fore. 

Mania may be said to be a faise percep- 
tion of things, , marked by an incohe- 
rence, or raving, and in a resistance of the 
passions to the command of the will, ac- 
companied, for the most part, with a vio- 
lence of action, and furious resentment at 
restraint. 

There are two species of madness, viz. 
the melancholic, and furious. 

Mtc'.ness is occasioned by affections of 
the 'Hind, such as anxiety, grief, love, 
religion, terror, or enthusiasm; the fre- . 
quent and uncurbed indulgence in any 
passion, or emotion, and by abstruse stu- 
dy. It short, ii may be produced by an)' 
thing thai affect-; the mind so forcibly a» to 
take off its attention from all other affairs. 
Violent exercise, frequent intoxication, a 
sedentary life, the suppression of periodical 
and ocsasioiia! discharges and secretions, 
excessive evacuations, and paralytic sei- 
zures, f*re likewise enumerated as remote 
causes. Certain diseases of the fc -rile 
kind have been found to occasion madness, 
where their action has been very violent. 
In some ca^es it proceeds from an heredi- 
tary predisposition. Two constitutions 
are particularly the victims of madness ; 
the sanguine and melancholic ; by the dif- 
ferer.ee of which its appearance is some- 
what modified. Each species of mania is 
accompanied with particular symptoms. 
This which attend on the melancholic are, 
sadness, dejection of spirits, and its at- 
tendants. Those which accompany an at- 
tack of furious madness are, severe pains 
ill the head, redness of the face, noise in 
the ears, wildness of the countenance, roll- 
ing and glistening of the eyes, grinding of 
the teeth, loud roaring, violent exertion of 
strength, absurd, incoherent discourse, uii- 
acccountable malice to certain' persons, 
particularly to the nearest relatives and 
friends, a dislike to such places and scenes 
as formerly afforded particular pleasure, a 
diminution of the irritability of the body, 
with respect to the morbid effects of cold, 
hunger and watching, together with a full, 
quick pulse. 

Mania comes on at different periods of 
lift ; but, in the greater number of cases, it 
makes its attack between thirty and forty 
years of age. Females appear to be more 
subject to mania than males. 

Dissections of maniacal cases, Dr. Tho- 
mas observes, most generally shew an ef- 
fusion of water into the cavities of the 
brain; but, in some cases, we are able to 
discover evident marks of previous in- 



flammation, such as thickening and opacity 
of the tunica arachnoules and pia mater. 
In a few instances, a preternatural hardness 
of the subst.-.nce of the brain. 

From Dr. Greding's observations, it ap- 
pears that the skulls of the greater number 
of such persona are commonly very thick. 
Some he found of a most extraordinary de- 
gree of thickness ; but it appears that the 
greater number of insane people die of 
atrophy and hydrothorax. 

Maxihot. The Iatr.phe manihot. 

Masipulus. (Quodmanum, implest, be- 
cause it fills the hand.) A handful. 

Manjapumf.ram. A common tree in the 
the West Indies, the flowers of which are 
distilled, and the water used against in- 
flammations of the eyes. 

MANNA. (From mano, a gift, Syr. it 
being the iOod given by God to the children 
of Israel in the wilderness ; or from mahna, 
what is it ? an exclamation occasioned by 
their wonder at its appearance.) Manna 
calabrina. Ros calabrinus. Acromeli. Alu- 
sar. DrysomeU. That species which is of 
of a rosy colour, is called nuba. Met aerium. 
from the supposition that it descended 
from heaven. The condensed juice of the 
flowering ash, or, Fraxinus omus .—Jolliis 
ovato-oblongis serrutis peliolatis, Jloribus 
corrollatis. Hurt. Kew, which is a native 
of the southern parts of Europe, particular- 
ly Sicily and Calabria. Many other trees 
and shrubs have likewise been observed to 
emit a sweet juice, which concretes upon 
exposure to the air, and may be considered 
of the manna kind, especially the Fraxinus 
rotundifolia and excelsior. In Sicily, these 
three species of fraxinus are regularly culti- 
vated for the purpose of procuring manna, 
and with this view are planted on the de- 
clivity of a hill with an eastern aspect. 
Afier ten years growth, the trees first begin 
to yield the manna, but they require to 
be much older, before they afford it in any 
considerable quantity. Although the man- 
na exudes spontaneously upon the trees, 
yet, in order to obtain it more copiously, 
incisions are made through the bark, by 
means of a sharp crooked instrument ; and 
the season thought to be most favourable 
for instituting this process is a little be- 
fore the dog-days commence, when the 
weather is dry and serene. Manna is ge- 
nerally distinguished into different kinds, 
viz. the manna in tear, the canulated and 
flaky manna, and the comm n brown or 
fat manna. All these varieties seem ra- 
ther to depend upon their respective puri- 
ty, and the circumstance in which they 
are obtained from the plant, than upon any 
essential difference of the drug. The best 
manna is in oblong pieces, or flWces, mo- 
derately dry, triable, very light, of a 
whitish or pale yellow colour, and in some 
degree transparent : the inferior kinds are 
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unctous, and brown. Manna is 
well known as a gentle purgative, so mild 
in its operation, that it may be given with 
safely to children and pregnant women, 
to the delicacy of whose frame* and situa- 
tion it is particularly adapted. It is es- 
teemed a good ana pleasant auxiliary to the 
ive neutral .salts. It sheathes acri- 
mony, and is useful in coughs, disorders of 
the breast ; and such as are attended with 
fever and inflammation, as in pleuritis, 
&c. Its is particularly nfficacious in bilious 
complaints, and helps the discharge of mi- 
neral waters, when they are not of them- 
selves sufficiently active. It is apt to cre- 
ate flatulencies and gripes j both which 
are prevented by a small addition of some 
warm carminitive. It purges in doses of 
fiom i-j to 5jj ; but its purgative quality is 
much increased, and its flatulent effects 
id, by a small addition of cassia. 
The dose for children is from one scruple 
to three. It is best dissolved in whey. 

Manna Biwoaxtiaca. A species of 
manna brought from lirianconois in Dau- 
phiny. 

\1 inna Cai.abri.va. Calabrian manna. 
Mivm < axulata. Flaky mannna, or 
manna concreted on straw, or chips. 

M v\ \ \ 8ECX7NDA. An inferior or second 
sort of manna. 

Mi \\a tuuius. A coarse powder of 
otibauum. 

Makktfera arbor. (From manna, and 
Jem, to bear.) The fraxinus ornus. 

Maksorics. (From mando, to chew.) 
The masseter muscle. 

Mwnu-;. The name of a bandage. 
Mt NTs DSI. A name of a resolvent 
plaster, which is described by Lemery. 
Also for opium. 

.MjppL: See Saccharum canedense. 
Maimmia. A species of myrtle, grow- 
ing in the island of Zeylon, a decoction of 
the leaves of which are said to be excellent 
against the venereal disease. 

MARANTA. 1. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Alan, nutria. Order, .i\'lunogijnia. 

'J. The name of the Indian arrow-root. 
There are three species of Maranla, 
the Jlvuniir.acea, Gdlanga, and Comesa, 
all of them herbaceous, perennial exotics 
of the Indies, kept here in hot-houses for 
curiosity ; they have thick, knotty, creep- 
ing roots, crowned with long, broad 
dinaceous leaves, ending in points, and up- 
-talks half a yard high, terminated by 
. 
parted (lower-;. They are propagated by 
roots in spring, and planting 
them in pot rich earth, and then 

ark-bed. The root 
. Ueti/ra, commonly called 
Indians to ex- 
the > 11 us communicated by their 



poisoned arrows, from whence it has ob- 
tained its name. It is cultivated in gar- 
dens and provision-grounds in the West 
Indies ; and the starch is obtained from it 
by the following process: The roots, when 
a year old, are dug up, well washed in wa- 
ter, and then beaten in a large deep •• ood- 
en mortar to a pulp ; this is thrown into 
a large tub of clean water: the whole is 
then well stirred, and the fibrous part 
wrung out by the hands, and thrown away. 
The milky liquor being passed through a 
hair sieve, or coarse cloth, is suffered to 
settle, and the clear water dramed off". 
At the bottom of the vessel :s a white mass, 
which is again mixed with clean water, 
and drained : lastly, the mass is dried on 
sheets in the sun, and is pure starch. 

Arrow-root contains, in small bulk, a 
greater proportion of nourishment than 
any other yet known. The powder, boiled 
in water, forms a very pleasant transpa- 
rent jelly, very superior to that of sago or 
tapioca ; and is much recommended as a nu- 
tritious diet for children and invalids. The 
jelly is made in the following manner : 
to a desert spoonful of powder, add as much 
cold water as will make it into a paste ; 
then pour on half a pint of boiling water : 
stir it briskly, and bod it a few minutes, 
when it will become a clear smooth jelly; 
a little sugar and sherry wine may be added 
for debilitated patients ; but for infants, a 
drop or two of essence of caraway-seeds, 
or cinnamon, is preferable, wine being 
very liable to become acescent in the sto- 
machs of infants, and thus disagree with 
the bowels. Fresh milk, ei her alone or 
diluted with water, may be substituted for 
the water. For very debilitated frames, 
and especially for ricketty cli klren, this 
jelly, blended with an animal jelly, as that 
of the stag's horn (ratntra cornn cervi,) af- 
fords a more nutritious diet than arrow- 
root alone, which may be done in the 
following manner : Boil half an ounce of 
sia-'s horn shavings, in a pint of water, for 
minutes; then sirain, and add two 
desert spoonfuls of arrow-root powder, 
previously well mixed with a tea-cupful of 
stir them briskly together, at;d 
boil them for a few minutes. If the child 
should be much troubled with flatulency, 
two or three drops of essence of caraway- 
seeds, or a liitle grated nutmeg, may lie 
added ; but f< r adults, port wine, or bran- 
dy, will answer best. 

MARASMUS. (From fjttpuio, to grow 
lean.) Atrophia. Emaciation. A wast- 
ing away of the flesh, without fever or ap- 
dUease. See Jltrophy. 

Marathrites. (From,u*§2Sg:v, fennel.) 
A Vinous infusion of fennel ; or wine im- 
pregnated with fennel. 

Maraturopbtu.uh'. (From /t**gat6»;-, 
fennel, and fuAAn, a leaf; so named 
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because its leaves resemble those of the 
common fennel.) See Peucedanuin officinale. 

Marathrum. (From /un^ivu, to wi- 
ther ; so called because its stalk and 
lowers wither in the autumn.) See Fee- 
■niculum. 

Mahathkcm stlvestre. See Peuce- 
damim. 

Marble. Powdered marble, which is a 
carbonate of lime, is used in pneumatic 
medicine, to give out carbonic acid gaz. 

Marcasite. Sec Bismuth. 

Maecassita. (Fiom marcasite. Germ.) 
See Bismuth. 

Makchantja polymorpha. The syste- 
matic name of the liver-wort. See Hepati- 
ca terresiris. 

MARCORES. (From marceo, to become 
lean.) Universal em..C!;>uon. The first 
order in the class cachexia of Cullen's no- 
sology. 

Marestail. See Equisetum 

MARG ARITA. (From margalith, Rab.) 
1. The pearl-, Perla. JJnio. A small cal- 
car ous concretion, of a bright transparent 
whiteness, found on the inside of the shell 
Concha margaritifera of Linnaeus, or mo- 
ther-of-pearl fish. Pearls were formerly ex- 
hibited as antacids. 

2. A tumour upon the eye resembling a 
pearl. 

Marigold, marsh. Caltlia palustris of 
Linnaeus. The flower buds of this very 
common plant may be pickled as a good 
substitute for capers. 

Marine acid. See Muriatic acid. 

Marine salt. See Mimas soda:. 

Maripendam. A plant in the island of 
St. Domingo : its tops are distilled, and 
thus a water is obtained, which is held in 
great esteem against pains in the stomach. 

Marisca. An excrescence about the 
anus, or the piles in a state of tumefaction ; 
the Hxmsrrhois tumens of Cullen. 

Marisicvm. The merci'iiaris f uticos?. 

Marjoram, sweet. See Majorana. 

Marjoram, -wild. See Origanum. 

Marjoraxa. See Origanum. 

Marmalade. The pulp of quinces, or 
any other fruit, boiled into a consistence 

with honey- 

Marmarygte.. (From y.*yj.zioce t to shine.) 
An appearance of sparks, or coruscations, 
flushing before the eyes, 

Maioiolaria. (From marmor, marble ; 
so named because it is spotted like mar- 
ble.) Bear's-breech. See Acanthus mol- 
lis. 

Marmorata auricm. (From marmor.) 

Ear-wax. 

Maumortge. A variety of the Pseu- 
doblepsis Imaginaria, in which sparks and 
flashes of fire are supposed to present 
themselves. 

Marmorevts tartarus. The hardest 
species of human calculus. 



Marocostinum. A purgative extract 
made of the marum and costus ; originally 

made by Mindereus. 

MARROW. Medulla. The fat sub- 
stance secreted by the small arteries of its 
proper membrane, and contained in the 
medullary cavities of the long cylindrical 
bones. See Bones. 

Marrow, spinal. See Medulla spinalis. 

Marrubiastuum. Ballota, or slinking 
horehound. 

MARRUBIUM. ((From marrob, a bit- 
ter juice, Heb.) Mauro-marson. 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Lmnaean 
system. Class, Didtpiamia. Order, Gym- 
nospermia. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the 
common white horehound. Marrvbium al- 
bum. Marrubinm vulgare oi Linnxus : — 
dentibns calcynis setactis uncinatis. The 
leaves of this indigenous plant have a mo- 
derately strong smell of the aromatic kind, 
but not agreeable ; which, by drying, is 
improved ; and in keeping for some months 
is in great part dissipated ; their taste is 
very bitter, penetrating, diffusive, and 
durable in the mouth. That horehound 
possesses some share of medicinal power, 
may be interred from its sensible qualities, 
but its virtues do not appear to be clearly 
ascertained. It is a favourite remedy with 
the common people in coughs and asth- 
mas. The usual dose is from half an ounce 
to an ounce, in infusion, two or three times 
a day. The dose of the extract is from gr. x 
to 3;ss. 

Marrubium album. See Marrubium. 

Marrubium AQ.UATICUM. Water hore- 
hound ; opening, corroborant. 

Marrubium HIspanicum. Mad-wort. 
or Spanish horehound. 

Marrubium nigrum FffiTinuM. The 
black stinking horehound, or ballota. 

Marrubium vertk illatum. Marru- 
bium hispanicum. The base horehound. 
Galen's madwort. 

Mahrubium vulgare. The systematic 
name of the common horehound. See Mar- 
rubium. 

Mars. The alchemists gave this name 
to iron. 

Mars alkalizatus solubilis. Iron and 
fixed alkali. 

Mars saccharatus. Iron mixed with 
starch and melted sugar. 

Mars solubilis. Ferrum tartarizatum. 
Mars sulphuratus. Iron filings, and 
sulphur dephlagrated. 

Marseilles hart-wort. See SeseH massi- 
liense. 

Marsh-mallow. See Mthea. 

Marsh trefoil. See Trefolium paludosum. 

Marsupialis. {Marsupialis, EC mus- 
cidus ; from marsupium, a purse ; so named 
from its resemblance.) See Obturator ii> 
ternus. 
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Maiitagox liit. Lilium onartagon of 
Lin mi is, who informs us the mot makes 
part of the daily food of the Siberians. 

Martial Sometimes used to express 
preparations of iron, or such as are im- 
pregnated therewith ; as the Martial He- 
gtdus of antimony, &c. 

Mabttattm uxcuentum. Soldiers' 
ointment. Ointment of laurel, rue, mar- 
joram, &c. 

Maiitis essentia. A solution of lead 
in acid. 

Mautis limatura pr;Eparata. Puri- 
fied filings of iron. 

Ma hum ciietk'cm. See Marum Syri- 
acum. 

Marum SvniAruM. (From mar, bit- 
ter, Heb.) Marum creticum. Major ana 
eyriaca. Manttn verutn. Marum Cooriusi. 
Chamtedrys incana mariiima. Marum ger- 
mander, or Syrian herb mastich. This 
shrub is the Teucrium manttn of Linnaeus : 
—folds integerrimis ovatis acutis petiolatis, 
sitbtus tomentoris,foribus sacemosis secundis. 
It grows plentifully in Greece, .(Egypt, 
Crete, and Syria. The leaves and younger 
branches, when recent, on being rubbed 
betwixt the fingers, emit a volatile aro- 
matic smell, which readily excites sneez- 
ing ; to the taste they are bitterish, ac- 
companied with a sensation of heat and 
acrimony. Judging from these sensible 
qualities of the plant, it may be supposed 
to possess very active powers. It is re- 
commended as a stimulant, aromatic, and 
deobstruent ; and Linnaeus, Rosenstein, 
and Rergius, speak highly of its utility. 
Dose, ten grains to half a drachm of the 
powdered leaves, given in wine. At pre- 
sent, however, marum is chiefly used as 
an errhine. 

Marum verum. See Marum syriacum. 

Marum vuloaiit. Common herb mas- 
tich. Sampsuchus. Clinopodium mastichi- 
na gallomim. Thymbra hispanica. Jaca 
indica. Thymus mastichina of Linnaeus. 
A low shrubby plant, a native of Spain, 
which is employed as an errhine. It hns 
a strong agreeable smell, like mastich. 
Its virtues are similar to those of marum 
syriacum, but less powerful. 

Mahvisttm. Mnlmsev wine. 

Mabchalx, (Mac-^texx.) The arm-pit. 

M 4SCHAIISTER. (From ^Uct(T^«t//C»g.) 

The second vertebrae of the back. 

Masi.ach. A medicine of the opiate kind, 
in use amongst the Turks. 

Masrtah. Mnspetum. The leaves of 
the asafcetida plant. 

M VSSA. (From /ua<r<ru; to blend to- 
gether.) A mass. A term generally ap- 
plied to the compound out of which pills 
are to be formed. 

Mh<a caiinea jatort stlvii. See 
Flexor longus digitontm pettis. 

Massalis. A name for mercury. 



MASSETER. (From puMao/taj, to 
chew ; because it assists in chewing.) 
Zigomato-maxillaire of Dumas. A muscle 
of the lower jaw, situate on the side of 
the face. It is a short thick muscle, 
which arises, by fleshy and tendinous fibres, 
from the lower edge of the malar process 
of the maxillary bone, the lower horizontal 
ei\^t of the os males, and the lower edge 
of the zygomatic process of the temporal 
bone, as far backwards as the eminence 
belonging to the articulation of the lower 
jaw. From some little interruption in the 
fibres of this muscle, at their origin, some 
writers describe it as arising by two, and 
others by three, distinct portions, or heads. 
The two layers of fibres of which it seems 
to be composed cross each other as they 
descend, the external layer extending 
backwards, and the internal one slanting 
forwards. It is inserted into the basis of 
the coronoid process, and into all that part 
of the lower jaw which supports the coro- 
noid and condyloid processes. Its use is 
to raise the lower jaw, and, by means of 
the above-mentioned decussation, to move 
it a little forwards and backwards in the 
act of chewing. 

Massicot. Calcined white lead. 

Massot cortex. See Cortex massoy. 

Masterwort. See Imperatoria. 

MASTICATION. {Masiicatio ; from 
mastico, to chew.) Chewing. A natural 
function. The mixing -together and di- 
viding of the particles of the food in the 
mouth, by the action of the jaws, tongue, 
lips, and cheeks. By means of this func- 
tion, the food is lacerated and mixed with 
the saliva and the mucus of the mouth and 
fauces, and thus made into a bole of such a 
consistence as to be formed into a conve- 
nient size to be swallowed. See Degluti- 
tion. 

MASTIC ATOR1ES. (Maeticatoria, sc. 
medicamenta ; from Mastico, to chew.) 
Such medicines as are intended for chew- 
ing. 

MASTICHE. (From f**<ro-a,, to ex- 
press.) Mastix. Mastich. The tree 
which affords this resin is the Pistnchia 
lentucua ; foliis abrupte pinnatis, Joliis Ian- 
ceolalis of Linnaeus. A native of the south of 
Europe. In the island of Chio the officinal 
mastich is obtained most abundantly, and, 
according to Tournefort, by mpking^rans- 
verse incisions in the bark of the' tree, 
from whence the mastich exudes in drops, 
which are suffered to run down to the 
ground, when, after sufficient time is al- 
lowed for their concretion, they are col- 
lected for use. Mastich is brought to us 
in small, yellowish, transparent, brittle 
tears, or grains ; it has a light agreeable 
smell, especially when nibbed, or he:.ted ; 
on being chewed, it first crumbles, soon 
after sticks together, and becomes soft 
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and white, like wax, without impressing 
any considerable taste. It is considered 
to be a mild corroborant and adstringent ; 
and, as possessing a balsamic power, it 
has been recommended in haemoptysis, 
proceeding from ulceration lencorrhoea, 
debility of the stomach, and in diarrhoeas 
and internal ulcerations. Chewing this 
drug has likewise been said to have been 
of use in pains of the teeth and gums, and 
in some catarrhal complaints ; it is, how- 
ever, in the present day, seldom used either 
externally or internally. The wood abounds 
with the resinous principle, and a tincture 
may be obtained from it, which is esteemed 
in some countries in the cure of hjemor- 
rhages, dysenteries, and gout. 
Mastich tree. See Mastiche. 
Mastich herb, common. See Marum vuU 
gare. 

Mastich herb, Syrian. See Marum Syri- 
acum. 

Mastich -wood. See Mastiche, 
MASTicHELiEunr. (From (A*.s-i%i>, mas- 
tich, and txmov, oil.) Oil of mastich. 

Mastichia. (From fj.a.srtx», mastich ; 
so called because it smells like mastich ) 
Niix virginiana, or mastich of ligon. 

Masttchina, (Dim. of mastiche.) 
Mastichina gallorum marum, or mastich 
thyme. See Marum vulgare. 
Masticot. See Marsicot. 
Masttx. See Mastiche. 
MASTODYN1A. (From px.?o?, a 
breast, and cfvv», pain.) Phlegmon of 
the breast of women. This disease may 
take place at any period of life, but it most 
commonly affec f s those who give suck. 
It is characterized by tumefaction, ten- 
sion, heat, redness, and pain ; and comes 
sometimes in both breasts, but most com- 
monly in one. Pyrexia generally attends 
the disease. It is sometimes very quickly 
formed, and in general without any thing 
preceding to shew it ; but now and then a 
slight shivering is the forerunner. This 
disease terminates either in resolution, 
in suppuration, or schirrus. If the disease 
is left to itself, it generally terminates in 
suppuration. 

The caur.es which give rise to this disease 
are those which give rise to most of the 
phlegmasia, as cold, violent blows, &c. In 
women who are lying in, or giving suck, it 
mostly arises either from a suppression of 
the lochia or a retention of milk. Masto- 
dynia is often of long continuance ; it is a 
very p dnful disease, but it is seldom fatal, 
unless when absolutely neglected, when 
it may run into scirrhu9, and finally cancer. 
The termination of the disease by gangrene 
is never to be apprehended ; at least few, if 
any, have seen the disease terminate in this 
way. 



MASTOID. (Mastoideus ; from /uas-cr, 
a breast, and hcJW, resemblance.) 1. Those 
processes of bones are so termed that are 
shaped like the nipple of the breast. 

2. The name of a muscle which is insert- 
ed into the mastoid process. 

Mastoidjeum foramen. A hole in the 
temporal bone of the skull. 

Mastoidjeus lateralis. A name for the 
complexus. 

Mastoideus. (From ,u«is-o<Jk, the mas- 
toid process.) See Sterno-cleido-mastoi- 
deus. 

Matalista radix. A root said to be 
imported from America, where it is given 
as a purgative, its action being rather mild- 
er than that of jalap. 

MATER. (m«t»j, a mother.) Two 
membranes of the brain had this epithet 
given them by the Arabians, who thought 
they gave origin to all other membranes 
of the body. See Dura mater and Pia 
mater. Also a name of the herb mugwort, 
because of its virtue in disorders of the 
womb. 

Mater dura. See Dura mater. 

Mater herbartjm. Artemisia, or com- 
mon mugwort. 

Mater metallohcm. Quicksilver. 

Mater perlarum. Mother of pearl. 
The concha margaritifera. 

Mater pia. See Pia mater. 

Materia fereata. If, instead of crystal- 
lizing the salts contained in the liquor sepa- 
rated from diaphoretic antimony, an acid be 
poured into it, a white precipitate is formed, 
which is nothing else but a very refractory 
calx of antimony. 

Materiatura. Castellus explains morbi 
materiaturte to be diseases of intempe- 
rance. 

MATERIA MEDICA. By this term is 
understood a general class of substances, 
both natural and artificial, which are used 
in the cure of diseases. 

Cartheuser, Newman, Lewis, Gleditsch, 
Linnaeus, Vogel, Alston, and other writers 
on the Materia Medica, have been at much 
labour to contrive arrangements of these 
articles. Some have arranged them accord- 
ing to their natural resemblances ; others 
according to their real or supposed virtues ; 
others according to their active constituent 
principles. 

These arrangements may have their pe- 
culiar advantages. The first may be pre- 
ferred by the natural historian, the second 
by the physiologist, and the last by the 
chymist. The pharmacopoeias published 
by the Colleges of Physicians of London, 
Dublin, and Edinburgh, have the articles 
of the Materia Medica arranged in alpha- 
betical order ; this plan is also adopted by 
almost all the continental pharmacopoeias. 
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Dr. Cullen has arranged the Materia Medica as follows 

{Nutriments, which are 
Food, 
Drinks. 
Condiments; 
^Medicines which act on the 
rSolids, 

Simple, as 

Astringents, 
Tonics, 
Emmollients, 
Corrosives ; 
Living, as 

Stimulants, 
Sedatives, 

Narcotics, 
Refrigerants, 
Antispasmodics. 
(..Fluids, 

r Producing a change by 
fluidity, 

Attenuants, 
Iuspissants. 
Mixture, 

Correctors of Acrimony, 
Demulcents, 
Antacids. 
Antalkalines, 
Antiseptics. 
Evacuants, viz. 

Err fanes, 
Sialogogues, 
Expectorants 
Emetics, 
Cathartics, 
Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics, 
JHenagogues. 
The following is the list of articles which come under 



1. NUTRIMENTS. 
, Fruits. 

a. Fresh, sweet, acidulous, 
as 

Prunes 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Raspberries 

Red and black currants 

Mulberries 

Grapes 

b. Dried, sweet, acidulous, 
as 

Raisins 

Currants 

Figs. 

. Ol-EIIACIOUS Heuus. 

Water-cresses 
Dandefton 
Parsley 
Artichoke. 
Roots, 
Carrot 
Garlick 
Satyrion. 
Seeds and Nits, 
Almonds, sweet and bitter 
Walnuts 



Olives 

JI. MEDICINES. 

1. Astringents. 
Red rose 
Cinquefoil 
Tormentil 
Madder 
Sorrel 
Water-dook 
Bisturt 
Fern 
Gran ate 
Oak-bark 
Galls 
Logwood 
Quince 
Mulberry 
Sloe 

Cum-arabic 
Catechu 
Dragon's blood 
Alkanet 

Balustine flower 
St. John's wort 
^Vlillefoil 
Plantain 
Convallaria 
Bear's berrry. 



the preceding classes > 

2. Tonics. 
Gentian 

Lesser centaury 
Quassia 
SimarQuba 
Marsh trefoil 
Fumatory 
Camomile 
Tansy 
Wormwood 
Southernwood 
Sea- worm wood 
'Water-germander 
Virginian snakeroot 
Leopard's bane 
Peruvian bark. 

3. Emollients. 
Columniferous, 
Marsh mallow 
Mallow. 
Farinuceous, 
Quince-seeds 
Facnu greek-seed 
Linseed, 

Various emollients, 
Pellitory 
Verbascum 
White lily 
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4. Corrosives. 

5. Stimulants. 
A. Verticillated, 

Lavender 

Balm 

Marjoram 

Sweet marjoram 

Syrian herb 

Rosemary 

Hyssop 

Ivy 

Mint 

Peppermint 

Peiiinroyal 

Thyme 

Mother of thyme 

Sage. 

TJmbellated, 

Fervhel 

Archangel 

Anise 

Caraway 

Coriander 

Cumin 

Dill 

Saxafrage. 

Siliquose, 

Horse raddish 

AVater-cresse 

Mustard 

Scurvy-grass. 

Aliacious, 

Gariick. 

Coniferous, 

Fir 

Juniper. 

Balsamics, 

Venice turpentine. 

Common turpentine 

Canada balsam 

Copaiba balsam 

Tolu b dsam 

Bairn of Gilead. 

Resinous, 

Guaiacum 

Ladanum 

Storax 

Benzoin. 

Aromatics 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg 

Mace 

Clove 

Allspice 

Cane I la 

Cascarilla 

Black pepper 

Long pepper 

Indian pepper 

Ginger 

Lessi r Cardamom 

Zedoary 

Virginian snake-root 

Ginseng 

Aromatic reed 

Acrids, 

Wake robin 



Pellitory 

Stavesacre 

Sedatives. 

6. Narcotics. 
Rhxadaceaus, 
White poppy 
Red poppy 
Umbellated, 
Hemlock 
Water hemlock. 
SolinaceouSf 
Belladonna 
Henbane 
Tobacco 
Bitter-sweet 
Stramonium. 
Varia, 

Laurel 
Camphire 
Saffron 
Wine. 

7. Refrigerants. 
Fruits of plants 
Acidulous herbs and fruits. 

8. Antispasmodics. 
Foetid herbs, 
Worm-wood 
Foetid goosefoot 
Cumin 
Pennyroyal 

Rue 

Savine. 

Fatid gums, 

Asafoetida 

Galbanum 

Opopanax 

Valerian. 

9. Diluents. 

10. Attenuants. 
Alkalis 
Sugar 
Liquorice 
Dried fruits. 

11. Inspissants. 
Acids 

Farinaceous and mucila- 
ginous demulcents. 

12. Demulcents. 
^Mucilaginous, 
Gum arabic 

tr..gacanth. 

Farinaceous, 
Bland oils. 

13. Antacids. 

14. Antalkalines. 

15. Am'iseptics. 
Acid parts of plants 
Acescent herbs 
Sugar 

Siliquous plants 
Aliiacious plants 
Astringi-nts 
Bitters 
Aromatics 
Essential oils 
Camphor 
Gum resins 



Saffron 
Contrayerva 
Valerian 
Opium 
Wine 
16. Errhines. 

Asarabacca 

White hellebore 

Water iris 

Pellitory. 
VJ. Sialogogues. 

Archangel 

Cloves 

Imperatory 

Tobacco 

Pepper 

Pellitory 

18. Expectorants. 
Ivy 

Horehound 
Penny-royal 
Elecampane 
Florentine oris-root 
Tobacco 

Squill 
Coltsfoot 
Benzoin 
Storax 

Canada balsam 
Tolu balsam. 

19. Emetics. 
Asarabacca 
lpecacuan 
Tobacco 
Squill 
Mustard 
Horse-raddish 
Bitters. 

20. Cathartics. 
Milder, 

Mild acid fruits 

Cassia pulp 

Tamarind 

Dulcious 

Sugar 

Manna 

Sweet roots 

Bland oils 

Damask rose 

Violet. 

Polypody 

Mustard 

Bitters 

Balsamics. 

Acrid, 

Rhubarb 

Sencka 

Broom 

Elder 

Castor-oil 

Senna 

Black hellebore 

Jalap 

Scammony 

Buck' horn 

Tob-cco 

White hellebore 
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Coloquint Tobacco Serpentary 

Elate.-nim. R ue Sage 

21. Diuhetici, Savine Water germander 

Parsley Snake-root Guaiacum 

Carrot Squill Sassafras 

Fennel Bitters Seneka 

Pimpmel Balsamics Vegetable acids 

Eryngo SHiquosz Essential oil 

Madder Alicia:. Wine 

Varia 22. Diaphoretics. Diluents. ' 

Burdock Saffron 23- Emmenagogues. 

Bitter-sweet Bitter-sweet Aloe 

Wake-robin Opium Foetid gums 

Asarabacca Camphor Foetid plants 

Foxglove Contrayerva Saffron. 

The following is the arrangemen ot the Arsenicum. Barytes. Calx. Acidum. 

Materia Medica, according to . I. Murray, Nilricum. Oxy-murias potasss. 

m In-, Elements ot Materia Medica and 2. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Pharmacy. Cinchona officinalis. Cinchona caribaa. 

a. General stimulants. Cinchona fioribunda. Angustura. Aris- 

TYft'i '11 £ Narcotics, tolochia serpentaria. Dortenia contrayer- 

t Antispasmodics va. Croton eleutherla. Calomba. 



b. Permanent' 
fl. Local stimulants. 



( Tonic 
\ Astringent. 
Emetics 
Carthartics 
Emmenagogues 
Diuretics 
Diaphoretics 
Expectorants 
Sialogogues 
Err limes 
Epispastics. 
c. Chymical remedies. Refrigerents 
Antacids 
Lithontriptics. 
Escharotics. 
n. Mechanical remedies. Anthelmintics. 
Demulcents 
Diluents 
Emollients. 
Under the head of Narcotics are in 

eluded — 
Alkohol. Ether. Camphor, 

somniferum. Hyoscyamus niger. 

belladona. Aconitum napellus. 

maculatum. Digitalis purpurea 



Papavcr 
Ateopa 

Confym 
Nicoti- 
Datura 



Quas- 
sia excelsa. Quassia Simarouba. Swie- 
tenia febrifuga. Swietenia niahagoni. Gen- 
tiana leutea. Anihemis nobilis. Arteme- 
sia absinthium. Chironia centaurium. 
Marrubium vulgare. Menyanthes trifolia- 
ta. Centaurea benedicta. Citrus auran- 
tium. Citrus medica. Laurus cinnamo- 
mum. Laurus cassia. Canella alba. Aco- 
rus calamus. Amomum zinziber. Kaem- 
feria rotunda. Santalum album. Pte- 
rocarpus santalinus. Myristica moschata. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. Capsicum annu- 
um. Piper nigrum. Piper longum. Pi- 
per cubeba. Myrtus pimenta. Amomum 
repens. Carum carui. Coriandrum sati- 
vum. Pimpenella anisum. Anethum fx- 
niculum. Anethum graveolens. Cumi- 
num cyminum. Angelica archangelica. 
Mentha piperita. Mentha viridis. Mentha 
pulegium. Hyssopus officinalis. 

The class of Astringents comprehends 
the following : — 

1. From the vegetable kingdom. 

Quercus rubor. Quercus cerris. Tor- 
mentilla erecta. Polygonum bistorta. An- 
chusa tinctoria. Hiematoxylon campe- 



ana tabacum. Lactuca virosa. 

stramonium. Uhododendrum cbrysan. cbianum. ltosa gallica. Arbutus uva 

thum. Hhus toxicodendron. Arnica mon- ursi. Mimosa catechu. Kino. Ptero- 

tana. Strychnos nux vomica. Prunus carpus draco. Ficus indica. Pistachia 

lauro cerassus. lentiscus. 

Under the second class, Antispasmodics, 2. From the mineral kingdom, 

are included — Moschus. Castoreum. Ole- Acidum sulphuricum. Argilla. Super 

urn aniniale empyrenmaticum. Petrole- sulphas argilla: et potassx. Calx. Carbo- 

um Ammonia. Ferula asafoetida. Sa- nas calcis. Plumbum. Zincum. Ferrum. 

gapenum. Hubon galbanum. Valeriana Cuprum. 



officinalis. Crocus sativus. Melaleuca leu- 

cadendron. 

Vttrcotict used as Antispasmodics — 
Ether. Camphor. Opium. 
Horde* used as Antispasmodics — 
Cuprum. Zincum. Hydrargyrus. Cin- 

chona. 

The head of Tonus embrace — 
1. From the mineral kingdom, 



The articles which come under the head 
ofEuMETics are, 

1. From the vegetable kingdom. 
Callicocca ipecacuanha. Scilla maritima. 

Anthenua nobilis. Sinapis alba. Asarum 
Europceum. Nicotiana tabacum. 

2. Ftohi the mineral kingdom. 
Antimonium. Sulphas zinci. Sulphas 

cupri. Subacetas cupri. Ammcnia, Hy- 



Hydrargyrus. Ferrum. Zincum. Cuprum, dro-sulphuretum ammoni* 
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Cathatrtics include 

Laxatives. Manna. Cassia fistula. 
Tamarindus Indica. Ricinus communis. 
Sulphur. Magnesia. 

Purgatives. Cassia senna. Rheum pal- 
tum. Convolvolus jalapa. Helleborus 
niger. Bnonia alba. Cucumis colocyn- 
this Momordica elaterium. j Rhainnus 
catharticus. Aloe perforata. Convolvo- 
lus scammonia. Gambojia gutta. Sub- 
murias hydrargyri. Sulphas magnesia% 
Sulphas sodae. Sulphas potasae. Super- 
tartris potasssae. TarU-is potas.sae et sodae. 
Murias sodae. Terebinthina veneta. Ni- 
cotiana tabacum. 

The medicines arranged under Emmena- 
gogues are, 

1. From the class of Antispasmodics, 
Castoreum. Ferula asafcetida. Bubon 

galbanum. 

2. From the class of Tonics, 
Ferrum. Hydrargyria. Cinchona offici- 
nalis. 

3. From the class of Cathartics, 

Aloe. Helleborus niger. Sinapis alba. 
Rosmarinus officinalis. Rubia tinctorum. 
Ruta graveolens. Juniperus sabinae. 

The class of Diuretics includes, 

1. Saline diuretics. 

Supertartris potassae. Nitras potassae. 
Murias ammonix. Acetis potassae. Po- 
tasssa. 

a. From the vegetable kingdom, 

Scilla maritima. Digitalis purpurea. 
Nicotiana tabaccum. Solanum dulcama- 
ra. Latuca virosa. Coichicum autumnale. 
Gratiola officinalis. Sparlium scoparium. 
Juniperus communis. Copaifera officina- 
lis. Pinus balsamea. Pinus larix. 

b. From the animal kingdom. 
Meloe vesicatorius. 

Under the class Diaphoretics are, 
Ammonia. Murias ammoniac. Acetis 
ammoniac. Citras ammoniae. Submurias 
hydrargyri. Antimonium. Opium. Cam- 
phor. Guaiacum officinale. Daphne maze- 
reum. Smilax sarsaparilla. Laurus sassa- 
fras. Cochlearia armoracia. Salvia offi- 
cinalis. 

The class Expectouants comprehends, 
Antimonium. Ipecacuanha Nicotiana 
tabaccum. Digitalis purpurea. Scilla 
maritima. Allium sativum. Polygala se- 
nega. Ammoniacum. Myrrha. Styrax 



benzoin. Styrax officinalis. Toluferia 
balsamum. Myroxylen peruiferum. Amy- 
ris gileadensis. 

The articles of the class Sialagogues 
are, Hydrargyrus. Anthemis pyrethrum. 
Arum maculatum. Amomum zinziber. 
Daphne mezcreum. Nicotiana tabaccum. 

The class of Errhines are, Iris floren- 
tina. jtsculus hippocastanum. Origanum 
majorana. Lavendula spica. Asarum Eu- 
ropaeum. Veratrum album. Nicotiana 
tabaccum. Euphorbia officinalis. 

In the class Epispastics and Rubefa. 
cients are, Meloe vesicatorius. Ammo- 
nia. Pix Burgundica. Sinapis alba. Al- 
Hum sativum. 

Refrigerants are constituted by the 
following articles. Citrus aurantium. Ci- 
trus medica. Tamarindus Indica. Acidum 
aceto^um. . Supertartris potassae. Nitras 
potassae. Boras sodae. \ 

The list of articles that come under the 
class Antacids are, Potassa. Soda. Am- 
monia. Calx. Carbonas calcjs. Mag. 
nesia. 

In the class Lithontriptics are, Potas- 
sa. Carbonas potassx. Soda. Carbonas 
sodae. Sapo albus. Calx. 

In the class Escharotics are, Acida 
mineralia. Potassa. Nitras argenti. Mu- 
rias antimonii. Sulphas cupri. Acetis cu- 
pri. Murias liydrargyri. Subnitras hydrar 
gyri. Oxydum arsenici album. Juniperus 
sabina. 

In the class Anthelmintics are, Doli- 
chos pruriens. Ferri limatura. Stannum 
pulveratum. Olea Europaea. Artemesia 
santonica. Spigelia marilandica. Polypo- 
dium filix mas. Tancaetum vulgare. Ge- 
offieaea inermis. Gambojiagutta. Submu- 
rias hydrargyri. 

Demulcents are, Mimosa nilotica. As- 
tragulus tragacantha. Linum usitatissi- 
mum. Althaena officinalis. Malva sylves- 
tris. Gylcyrrhiza glabra. Cycas circina- 
lis. Orchis mascula. Maranta arundi- 
uacea. Triticum hybernum. Icthyocolla. 
Olea Europcea. Amygdalus communis. 
Sevum ceti. Cera. 

Water is the principal article of the class 
Diluents; and as for the' last class, 
Emollients, heat conjoined with moisture 
is the principal, though all unctuous appli- 
cations may be included. 



The New London Pharmacopoeia presents us with the following list for the Materia 

Mf.dica : — 

Allii radix 



Abieiis resina 

Absinthium 

Acacia gummi 

Acelosae folia 

Acetosella 

Acetum 

Acidum sulphuricum 

Aconiti folia 

Adeps 

iErujro 



extractum 



Aloes spicatae \ 

Aloes vulgaris 5 

Althaeae folia 

Alumen 

Ammoniac murias 

Ammoniacum 

Amygdala amara et dulcis 

Amylum 

Anethi semina 



Anisi semina 
Anthemidis flores 
Antimonii sulphuretum 
Argentum 
Armoraciac radix 
Arsenici oxydum 
Asara folia 
Asafoetida gummi 
Avenae semina 
Aurantii baccsc 



MAT 

Aurantii cortex 

Balsamum Peruvianum 

Balsamum Tolutanum 

Belladonx folia 

Benzoinum 

Biatorta 

Cajuputi oleum 

Calamina 

Calami radix 

Calumbx radix 

Campluira 

Canellx cortex 

Capsicum baccx 

Carbo ligni 

Cardamines flores 

Cardamomi semina 

Caricx fructus 

Carici semina 

Caryopliyli 

Caryophyli oleum 

Cascarillx cortex 

Cassix pulpa 

Castoreum 

Catechu 

Centaurii cacumina 

Cera alba 

Cera flava 

Cerevisix frumentum 

Cetaceum 

Cinchonx lancifolix cordi- 
folix et oblongifolix cor- 
tex 

Cinnamomi cortex 

Cinnamomi oleum 

Coccus 

Colchici radix 

Colocynthidis pulpa 

Conii folia 

Contrayervx radix 

Copaiba radix 

Coriandri semina 

Cornua 

Creta 

Croci stigmata 

Cumini semina 

Cupri sulphas 

Cusparix cortex 

Cydonix semina 

Dauci radix 

Dauci semina 

Digitalis folia 

Dolichi pubes 

Dulcamarx caulis 

Klatcrii poma 

Klein i 

Euphorhix gummi resina 

Farina 

Ferrum 

Filicia radix 

Fucus 

<i:ill>;ini gummi resina 

Galls 
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Gentianx radix 

Glycyrrhizx radix 

Granati cortex 

Guaiaci resina et lignum 

Hxmatoxyli lignum 

Hellebori foctidi folia 

Hellebori nigri radix 

Hordei semina 

Humuli strobili 

Hydrargyrus 

Hyoscyami folia et semina 

Jalap x radix 

Tpecacuanhx radix 

Juniper baccx et semina 

Kino 

Lapis calcareus 

Lavendulx flores 

Lauri baccx et folia 

Lichen 

Limones 

Limonum cortex 

Linum catharticum 

Lytta 

Magnesix sulphas 

Malva 

Manna 

Marrubium 

M:\stiche 

Mel 

Mentha piperita 

Mentha viridis 

Menyanthes 

Mezerei cortex 

Mori baccx 

Moschus 

Myristicx nuclii 

Myrrha 

Olibanum 

Olivx oleum 

Opium 

Opopanix 

Origanum 

Ovum 

Papaveris Capsulx 

Petroleum 

Pimentx baccx 

Piperis longi fructus 

Piper nigrum 

Pix arida 

Pix liquida 

Plumbum 

Plumbi carbonas 

Plumbi oxydum semivitreum 

Porri radix 

Potassx nitras 

Potass x supertartras 

Potassa impura 

Pruna 

Pterocarpi lignum 

Pulegium 

Pyrcthri radix 

Quassix lignum 



Quercus cortex 

Resina flava 

Rhamni baccx 

Rhei radix 

Rhoeados petala 

Ricini semina et oleum 

Rosoc caninx pulpa 

Rosx centifolix petala 

Rosx gallicx petala 

Rosmarini cacumina 

Rubix radix 

Ruta folia 

Sabinx folia 

Saccharum 

Salicis cortex 

Sambuci flores 

Sapo durus et mollis 

Sarsaparillx radix 

Sassafras lignum et radix 

Scammonex gummi resina 

Scillx radix 

Senegx radix 

Sennx folia • 

Serpentarix radix 

Sevum 

Simaroubx cortex 

Sinapis semina 

Sodx murias 

Sodx boras 

Sodx sulphas 

Soda impura 

Spartii cacumina 

Spigelix radix 

Spiritus rectificatus et tenuis 

Spongia 

Stannum 

Staphisagrix semina 

Styracis balsamum 

Succinum 

Sulphur 

Tabaci folia 

Tamarindi pulpa 

Taraxaci radix 

Terebinthina Canadensi et 

Chia 
Testx 

1'erebinthina vulgaris 
Terebinthinx oleum 
Tormentillx radix 
Toxicodendri folia 
Tragacantha 
Tussilago 
Valerianx radix 
Veratri radix 
Violx flores 
Vinum 
Ulmi cortex 
Uvx passx 
Uvx ursi folia 
Zincum 
Zingiberis radix 



MATLOCK. A village in Derbyshire went. Several of these springs possess a 

affords a mineral water of the aciduloua temperature of 66°. Matlock water scarce- 

. its abundant springs )ssue from a ly differs from common good spring water* 

lime-stone rock., near the banks of the Der- in sensible properties. It is extremely 
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transparent, and exhales no vapour, except- 
ing in cold weather. It holds little or no 
excess of serial particles; it curdles soap, 
when first taken up, but it loses this effect 
upon long- keeping, perhaps from the de- 
position of its calcareous salts : it appears 
to differ very little from pood spring water, 
when tasted ; and its effects seem refera- 
ble to its temperature. It is from this lat- 
ter circumstance that it forms a proper 
tepid bath for the nervous and irritable, 
and those of a debilitated constitution ; 
hence it is usually recommended after the 
use of Bath and Buxton waters, and as pre- 
paratory to sea-bathing. 

Matricaria. (From matrix, the womb.) 
Medicines appropriated to disorders of the 
uterus. 

Matricaria. (From matrix, the womb ; 
so called from its uses in disorders of the 
womb. Parthenium. Febrifuga. Common 
fever-few, or febrifuge, and often, but very 
improperly, feather-few. Mother's wort. 
The leaves and flowers of this plant Ma- 
tricaria parthenium .—fo/iis compositis, pla- 
nis ; foliolis nvatis, incisis ; pedunculis ramo- 
sis, have a strong, not agreeable, smell, and 
a moderately bfttar taste, both which they 
communicate, by warm infusion, to water 
and rectified spirit. The watery infusions, 
inspissated, leave an extract of considerable 
bitterness, and which discovers also a saline 
matter, both to the taste, and in a more sen- 
sible manner by throwing up to the surface 
small crystalline efflorescences in keeping. 
The peculiar flavour of the matricana ex- 
hales, in the evaporation, and impregnates 
the distilled water, on which also a quantity 
of essential oil is found floating. The quan- 
tity of spirituous extract, according to 
Cartheuser's experiments, is only about 
one-sixth the weight of the dry leaves, 
whereas the watery extract amounts to 
near one-half. This plant is evidently the 
Parthenium of Dioscorides, since whose 
time it has been very generally employed 
for medical purposes. In natural affinity, 
it ranks with camomile and tansy, and its 
sensible qualities shew it to be nearly 
allied to them in its medicinal character. 
Bergius states its virtues to be tonic, sto- 
machic, resolvent, and emmenagogue It 
has been given successfully as a vermifuge, 
and for the cure of intermittent* i ; but its 
use is most celebrated in female disorders, 
especially in hysteria ; and hence it is 
supposed to have derived the name ma- 
tricaria. Its smell, taste, and analys.s, 
prove it to be a medicine of considera- 
ble activity; we may therefore say, with 
Murray— Rarius hodie prxscnbitur, quam 
debetur. 

Matricaria caivtwomiii-a. The systema- 
tic name of the common fever-few. See 
Cham<em<xlurn vulgare. 

Matricaria farthexium. The syste- 
matic name of the fever-few. See Matri- 
caria. 
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MATRIX. (M*™§.) The womb. See 

Uterus. 

Matuoxalis. (From matrona, a ma- 
tron ; so called because its smell is grate- 
ful to women.) The violet. 

M\tuiiantia. (From jnaturo, to ri- 
pen.) Medicines which promote the sup- 
puration of tumours. 

MATURATION. (Muturatio; from 
maturo, to make ripe.) A tern! in surgery, 
signifying that process which succeeds in- 
flammation, by which pus is collected in 
an abscess. I 

Maudlin. See Ageratum. 
Mauro-marsox. See Marvubium. 
MAXILLA. (From fxcta-a-aue, to chew.) 
The jaw. 

MAXILLA INFER [OR. 0.? maxil- 
lare inferius. Mandibula. The maxilla 
inferior, or lower jaw, which, in its figure, 
may be compared to a horse-9hoe, is it first 
composed of two distinct bones; but these, 
soon after birth, unite together at the mid- 
dle of the chin, so as to form only one 
bone. The superior edge of this bone has, 
like the upper jaw, a process, called the 
alveolar process. This, as well as that of 
the upper jaw, to which it is in other re- 
spects a good deal similar, is likewise fur- 
nished with cavities for the reception of 
the teeth. The posterior part of the bone, 
on each side, rises perpendicularly into 
two processes, one of which is called the 
coronoid, and the other the condyloid, pro- 
cess. The first of these is the highest : it 
is thin and pointed ; and the temporal 
muscle, which is attached to it, serves to 
elevate the jaw. The condyloid process is 
narrower, thicker, and shorter than the 
other, terminating in an oblong rounded 
head, which is formed for a moveable ar- 
ticulation with the cranium, and is received 
into the fore part of the fossa described in 
the temporal bone. In this joint there is 
a moveable cartilage, which, being more 
closely connected to the condyle than to 
the cavity, may be considered as belong- 
ing to the former. This moveable carti- 
lage is connected with both the articulat- 
ing surface of the temporal bone and the 
condyle of the jaw, by distinct ligaments 
arising from its edges all round. These at- 
tachments of the cartilage are strengthened, 
and the whole articulation secured, by an 
external ligament, which is common to 
both, and which is fixed to the temporal 
bone, and to the neck of the condyle. 
On the inner surface of the ligament, 
which attaches the cartilage to the tem- 
poral bone, and backwards in the cavity, 
is placed what is commonly called the 
gland of the joint ; at least the ligament is 
there found to be much more vascular than 
at any other part. At the bottom of each 
coronoid process, on its inner part, is a 
foramen, or canal, which extends under 
the roots of all the teeth, and terminates at 
the outer surface of the bone near the 
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!>'»in. Each of these foramina affords a 
passage to an artery, vein, and nerve, 
which send off brandies to the several 
teeth. 

This bone is capable of a great many 
motions. The condyles, by sliding from 
the cavity towards the eminences on each 
side, bring the jaw horizontally forwards, 
as in the action of biting ; or the condyles 
only may be brought forwards, while the 
rest of the jaw is lilted backwards, as is 
the case when the mouth is open. The 
condyles may also slide alternately back- 
wards and forwards from the cavity to the 
eminence, and vice versa ; so that while 
one condyle advances, the other moves 
backwards, turning the body of the jaw 
from side to side, as in grinding the teeth. 
The great use of the cartilages seems to be 
that of securing the articulation, by adapt- 
ing themselves to the different inequalities 
in these several motions of the jaw, and to 
prevent any injuries from friction. This 
last circumstance is of great importance 
•where there is so much motion, and accord- 
ingly this cartilage is found in the different 
tribes of carnivorous animals, wiiere there 
is no eminence and cavity, nor other appa- 
ratus for grinding. 

The alveolar processes are formed of an 
external and internal plate, united together 
by thin bony partitions, which divide the 
processes at the fore part of the jaw into 
as many sockets as there are teeth. But, 
at the posterior part, where the teeth have 
more than one root, each root has a dis- 
tinct cell. These processes, in both jaws, 
begin to be formed with the teeth, accom- 
pany them in their growth, and disappear 
when the teeth fall. So that the loss of the 
one seems constantly to be attended with 
the loss of the other. 

MAXILLA SUPERIOR. Os ma.vil- 

fare tuperius. The superior maxillary 
bones constitute the most considerable 
portion of the upper jaw, are two in mini- 
I generally remain distinct through 
life. Their figure is exceedingly Irregular, 
and not easily to be described. On each 
of these bones is observed several emi- 
nences. One of these is at the upper and 
fore-part of the bone, and, from its making 
part of the nose, is called the nasal pro- 
InternaUy, in the inferior portion 
of this process, is a fossa, which, with the 
os unguis, forms a passage for the lachry- 
mal duet. Into this nasal process like- 
wise is inserted the short round tendon of 
the muaculut orbicularis palpebrarum. Back- 
wards and outwards, from the root of the 
nasal process, the bone helps to form the 
lower side of the orbit, and this part is 
therefore called the orbitar process. Be- 
hind this orbitar process, the bone forms a 
considerable tuberosity, and at the upper 
part ol this tuberosity, is a channel, which 
is almost a complete hole. In this channel 
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passes a branch of the fifth pair of nerves, 
which, together with a small artery, is 
transmitted to the face through the exter- 
nal orbitar foramen, which opens immedi- 
ately under the orbit. Where the bone on 
each side is joined to the os malae, and 
helps to form the cheeks, is observed what 
is called the malar process. The lower and 
anterior parts of the bone make a kind of 
circular sweep, in which are the alveoli, or 
sockets for the teeth ; this is called the 
alveolar process. This alveolar process 
has posteriorly a considerable tuberosity 
on its internal surface. Above this alveo- 
lar process, and just behind the fore-teeth, 
is an irregular hole, called ihc foramen in- 
cisicum, which separating into two, and 
sometimes more holes, serves to transmit 
small arteries and veins, and a minute 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves, to the 
nostrils. There are two horizontal lamellae 
behind the alveolar process, which, uniting 
together, form partofthe roof of the mouth, 
and divide it from the nose. This par- 
tition, being seated somewhat higher than 
the lower edge of the alveolar process, 
gives the roof of the mouth a considerable 
hollowness. Where the ossamaxillaria are 
united to each other, they project some, 
what forwards, leaving between them a 
furrow, which receives the inferior portion 
of the septum nasi. Each of these bones 
is hollow, and forms a considerable sinus 
under its orbiter part. This sinus, which 
is usually, though improperly, called an- 
trum Hiffhmorianum, is lined with the pi- 
tuitary membrane. It answers the same 
purposes as the other sinuses of the nose, 
and communicates with the nostrils by an 
opening, which appears to be a large one 
in the skeleton, but which, in the recent 
subject, is much smaller. In the foetus, 
instead of these sinuses, an oblong depres- 
sion only is observed at each side of the 
nostrils, nor is the tuberosity of the alveo- 
lar process then formed. On the side of 
the palate, in young subjects, a kind of /is. 
sure may be noticed, which seems to sepa- 
rate the portion of the bone which con- 
tains the denies incisores from t>iat which 
contains the dentes canini. The fissure is 
sometimes apparent till the sixth year, but 
after that period it in general wholly dis- 
appears. 

The ossa maxill.iria not only serve to 
form the cheeks, but likewise the palate, 
nose, and orbits ; and, besides their union 
with each other, they are connected with 
the greatest part of the hones of the face 
and cranium, viz. with the ossa nasi, ossa 
malarum, ossa unguis, ossa palati, osfrontis, 
os sphenoides, and os elhmoides. 

MAXILLARY ARTERIES. Arterix 
maxillarut. These are the branches of the 
external carotid. The external maxillary 
is the fourth branch of the carotid ; it pro- 
ceeds anteriorlv, and gives off the facial 
3 Q* 
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or mental, the coronary of the lips, and the 
angular artery. The internal maxillary is 
the nexi branch of the carotid; it gives off 
the splucno roaxillar, the inferior alveolar, 
and tne spinous artery. 

MAXILLAKY GLANDS. Glandule 
maxillarix. The glands so called are con- 
glo .»erate, and are situated under the an- 
gles of the lower jaw. The excretory ducts 
"of these glands are called Warthonian, af- 
ter their discoverer. 

MAXILLARY NERVES. Nervi max- 
Mares. The superior and inferior maxiliary 
nerves are branches of the fifth pair, or tri- 
gemini. The former is divided into the 
sphseno-palatine, posterior alveolar, and 
the infra orbital nerve. The latter is di- 
vide! into two branches, the internal lin- 
gual, and one, more properly, called the 
inferi)'.' maxillary. 

May-lily. See Lilium convalium. 
May-weed. See Cotula festida. 
Mays, Indian. See Zea mays. 
Maw -warm. See Ascaris vermicularis. 
Meadow crowfoot. See Ranunculus pra- 
tensis. 

Meadow, queen of the. See Ulmaria. 
Meadow saffi'on. See Colchicum. 
Meadow saxifrage. See Saxifraga vul- 
garis. 

Meadow sweet. See U'mari . 
Meadow thistle, bound leaved. 
The leaves of this plant, Cnicus oleraceus 
of Linnasus, are boiled, in the northern 
parts of Europe, and eaten as we do cab- 
bage. 

Measles. See Rubeola. 
MEATUS AUDITOR! US EXTERN US. 
See Ear. 

MEATUS AUDITORIUS INTERNUS. 
The internal auditory passage is a small 
bony canal, beginning internally by a lon- 
gitudinal orifice at the posterior surface 
of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone, running towards the vestibulum and 
cochlea, and there being divided into two 
less cavities by an eminence. The supe- 
rior aiid smaller of these is the orifice of 
the aqujtduct of Fallopius, which receives 
the portio Jura ot the auditory nerve : the 
other inferior and larger cavity is perforated 
by many small holes, through which the 
portio mollis of the auditory nerve passes 
into the labyrinth. 

Meatus cecus. A passage in the 
throat to the ear, called Eustachian's tube. 
Meatus cutic u lares. The pores of the 
skin. 

Meatus cysticus. The gall-duct. 
MEATUS URINARIUS. In women, 
this is situated in the vagina, immediately 
below the symphysis of the pubis, and be- 
hind the nymphac. In men, it is at the end 
of 'he glans penis- 

Mecca balsam. See Balsam of Gilead. 
Mechoacan See Mechoac.mia. 
M«choacanna. (From Mechoacan, a 
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province in Mexico, whence it is brought.) 
Jalappa alba. Rhabarbarum album. Me- 
choacam- The root ot a species ol convol- 
vulus, Convolvulus Jlmericanus, or Bryonia 
alba Peruviana, brought from Mexico. It 
possesses aperient properties, and was long 
used as the common purge of this country, 
but is now wholly superseded by jalap, 

Mechoacanna nigra. See Jalapium. 

Mecon. (From /umik, bulk. ; so named 
from the largeness of its head.) The pa- 
paver, or poppy. 

Meconis. (From /xmuv, the poppy ; so 
called because its juice is soporiferous, 
like the poppy.) The lettuce. 

Meconium. (From fxmmv, the poppy.) 1. 
The inspissated juice of the poppy. Opium. 
2. The green excrementitious substance that 
is found in the large intestines of the fetus. 

MEDIAN NERVE. The second brancli 
of the brachial plexus. 

MEDIAN VEINS. The situation of 
the veins of the arms is extremely differ- 
ent in most individuals. When a branch 
proceeds near the bend of the arm, in- 
wardly from the basilic vein, it is termed 
the basilic medium; and when a vein is gi- 
ven off from 'he cephalic in the like man- 
ner, it is termed the cephalic median. 
When these two veins are present, they 
mostly unite just below the bend of the 
arm, and the common trunk proceeds to 
the cephalic vein. 

Medianum. The Mediastinum. 

MEDIASTINUM. (Quasi in medio 
star' ) The membranous septum, formed 
by the duplicature of the pleura, that di- 
vides the cavity of the chest into two parts. 
It is divided into an anterior and posterior 
portion. 

Mediastinum cerebri. The falciform 
process of the dura mater. 

Medicago. (From medica.) The herb 
trefoil. 

Medicamextaria. Pharmacy, or the 
art of making and preparing medicines. 

MED1CAMENTUM. (From medico, to 
heal.) A medicine. 

Medicaster. A false pretender to tile 
knowledge of medicine ; the same as 
Quack. 

Medicina Diatetica. The regulation 
of regimen, or the non-naturals. 

Medecina diasostica. That part of 
medicine which relates to preserving 
health. 

Medicina gymnastica. That part of 
medicine which relates to exercise. 

Medicina hermetica. The application 
of chemical remedies. 

Medicina prophylactica. That part 
of medicine which relates to preserving 
health. 

Medicina TRisTiTiaj- Common saf- 
fron. 

MEDICINE. Any substance that is 
exhibited with a view to cure or allay the 
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violence of the disease. It is also very fre- 
quently made use of to express the healing 
art, when it comprehends anatomy, physi- 
, and pathology. 

Mi. luci vat, iiavs. Such are so called 
Ijy some writers, wherein the crisis or 
change ia expected, so as to forbid the use 
of medicines, in order to wait nature's ef- 
fort, and therefore require all assistance of 
art to help forward, or prepare die humours 
for such a cris's : but it is most properly 
used for those days wherein purging, or any 
other evacuation, is most conveniently com- 
plied with. 

Mkiiicinal iioijus. Are those wherein 
it is supposed that medicines may be taken 
to the greatest advantage, commonly rec- 
koned in the morning fasting, about an 
hour before dinner, about four hours after 
dinner, and at going to bed ; but in acute 
cased, the times are to be governed by the 
symptoms and aggravation of the distem- 
per. 

MEDICINALIS. (From medicina.) Medi- 
cinal ; having a power to restore health, or 
remove disease. 

M i in \ \. In Paracelsus it is a species of 
ulcer. 

MKDINEN'SIS VENA. (Medinensis; so 
called because it is frequent at Medina.) 
Drucunculiis. Gordiiis medinensis of Lin- 
n.-cus. The muscular hair-worm. A very 
singular animal, which, in some countries, 
inhabits the cellular membrane between 
the skin and muscles. See Dracunailux. 

MED1TULLIUM. (From medius, the 
middle. See Diplo'd. 

Medics vkntku. The middle venter is 
the thorax, or chest. 

Medlar. See MespHus. 

MEDULLA. (Quasi in mediis ossit.) 1. 
The marrow. See Marrow. 

2. The pith or pulp of vegetables. 

3. The white substance of the brain is 
called medulla, or the medullary part, to 
distinguish it from the cortical. 

4. The continuation of the brain, and in 
the spine, is called medullary spinalis. 

Mr.ni'LLA lAssi.i:. The pulp of the cassia 
fistulans. 

MEDULLA OBLONGATA. The medul- 
lary substance, of the same use as the cere- 
brum, that lies within the cranium, upon 
the basillary process of the occipital bone. 
It is formed by the connection of the crura 
cerebri and crura cerebelli, and terminates 
in the spinal marrow. It has several emi- 
nences, viz. pons varioli, corpora pyrami- 
daha, and corpora olivaria. 

MEDULLA SPINALIS. Cerebrum elan, 
q-atum. ^F.on. The spinal marrow. A con- 
tinuation of the medulla oblongata, which 
Is into the specus vertebralis from 
the foramen magnum occipital?, to the 
third vertebra of the loins, where it termi- 



nates in a number of nerves, which, from 
their resemblance, are called cavda equina. 
The spinal marrow is composed, like the 
brain, of a cortical and medullary substance : 
the former is placed internally. It is cover- 
ed by a continuation of the dura mater, pia 
mater, and tunica arachnoidea. The use of 
the spinal marrow is to give off, through 
the lateral or intervertebral foramina, thirty 
pairs of nerves, called cervical, dorsal, lum- 
bar, and sacral nerves. 

MEDULLARY. (MedvUaris ; from me- 
dulla, marrow.) Like unto marrow. 

MEDULLARY SUBSTANCE. The 
white or internal substance of the brain 
is so called. 

MKGALosri,v\cnNus. (From f*ey*<:, great, 
and c7rK*.yxycv, a bowel. Having some of 
the viscera enlarged, from schirrus or other 
cause. 

Mesbih. A species of cephalalgia, or 
pain generally affecting one side of the 
head, towards the eye, or temple, and 
arising from the state of the stomach. 

MELBOMIUS'S GLANDS. Meibomii 
glandulce. The small glands which are 
situated between the conjunctive mem- 
brane of the eye and the cartilage of the 
eye-lid, first described by Meibomius. 

MEL. See Honey. 

Mel acetattjm. Oxyniel. " Take of 
clarified honey, two pounds ; acetic acid, 
two pints. Boil them down to a proper 
consistence, in a glass vessel, over a .slow 
fire." This preparation of honey and vine- 
gar possesses aperient and expectorating 
virtues, and is given, with these intentions, 
in the cure of humoral asthma, and other 
diseases of the chest, in doses of one or 
two drachms. It is also employed in the 
form of gargle, when diluted with water. 

M el bokacis. Honey of borax. " Take 
of borax, powdered, a drachm ; clar.fied 
honey, an ounce. Mix." This preparation 
is found very useful in aphthous affections 
of the fauces. 

Mel despcmatum. Clarified honey; See 
Honey. 

Mel noss:. Rose honey. " Take of 
red-rose petals, dried, four ounces; boil- 
ing water, three pints ; clarified honey, 
five pounds." Macerate the rose petals 
in the water, tor six hours, and strain; 
then add the honey to the strained liquor, 
and, by means of a water-bath, boil it 
down to a proper consistence. An admi- 
rable preparation for die base of various 
gargles and collutories. It may also be 
employed with advantage, mixed w,th ex- 
tract of bark, or other medicines, to chil- 
dren, who have a natural disgust to medi- 
cines. 

Mel scillb. " Take of clarified ho- 
ney, three pounds ; vinegar of squills, two 
pints."' Boil them in a glass vessel, with a 
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slow fire, to the thickness of a syrup. 
Aperient, expectorant, and detergent vir- 
tues, are »tttibuted to the honey of squills. 
It is given in doses of two or three drachms, 
along with some aromatic water, as that 
of cinnamon, to prevent the great nausea 
which it would otherwise be apt to excite. 
In large doses it proves emetic. 

Mela. (From f^tm, to search.) A 
probe. 

MELiENA. (From y.t\a.(, black.) The 
black vomit. The black disease. Hip- 
pocrates applies this name to two dis- 
eases. In the first, the patient vomits 
black bile, which is sometimes bloody and 
sour ; sometimes he throws up a thin saliva ; 
and at others a green bile, &c. In the 
second, the patient is as described in the 
article Morbus Niger. 

Melaina kosos. See Melxna. 

Melaleuca letjcadendron. The syste- 
matic name of the plant which affords the 
cajeput oil. See Cajeput oil. 

Melamphyllum. (From jMtAstc, black, 
and qvKhov, a leaf; so named from the 
blackness of its leaf.) Bear's-breech. See 
Acanthus mollis. 

Melampoditjm. (From Melampus, the 
shepherd who first used it.) Black helle- 
bore. See Helleboms niger. 

Melanagoga. (From //£*.*?, black, and 
etym, to expel.) Medicines which purge 
off black bile. 

Melanchlorus. (Mekxy%Xa>goc.) A livid 
colour of the skin. The black jaundice. 

MELANCHOLIA. (From ^kac, black, 
and x, mX "i bile s because the ancients sup- 
posed that it proceeded from a redundance 
of black bile,) Melancholy madness. A 
disease in the class neuroses, and order Ve- 
scmia; of Cullen, characterised by errone- 
ous judgment, but not merely respecting 
health, from imaginary perceptions or re- 
collection, influencing- the conduct, and 
depressing the mind with ill-grounded 
fears ; not combined with either pyrexia 
or comatose affections ; often appearing 
without dyspepsia, yet attended with cos- 
tiveness, chiefly in persons of rigid fibres 
afld torpid insensibility. 

Melanopiper. (From y.ixz.<, black, and 
-nrmg/?, pepper.) Black pepper. See Pi- 
per nigrum. 

Melanorriiizon. (From /xtxeu, black, 
and g<fa, a root.) A species of hellebore 
with black roots. 

Melanteria. (From /*«**?, black ; so 
called because it is used for blacking lea- 
ther.) Green vitriol. 

Melahthelsjum. (From //sxttc, black, 
and (\caov, oil.) Oil expressed from the 
black seeds of fennel flowers. 

Melanthium. (From /usx*c, black ; 
so named from its black seed.) The herb 
fennel flower. 

Meias. (From (WtA*?, black.) Vitiligo 
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nigra. Morphea nigra. Lepra maculosa 
nigra. A disease that appears upon the 
skin in black or brown spots, which very 
frequently penetrate deep, even to the bone, 
and do not give any pain or uneasiness. It 
is a disease very frequent in, and endemial 
to, Arabia, where it is supposed to be pro- 
duced by a peculiar miasma. 

Melasma. (From fAixx.*;, black.) Me- 
lasmas. A disease that appears not unfre- 
quently upon the tibia of aged persons, 
in form of a livid black spot, which, in a 
day or two, degenerates into a very foul 
ulcer. 

Melaspermtjm. (From /mkxs, black, and 
o-TTi^/ua., seed.) See Melanthium. 

Melca. (F>om a-fxikyai, to milk.) 
Milk. A food made of acidulated 
milk. 

Mele. (From fA%u> y to search.) A 
probe. 

Meleagris. (From Meleager, whose 
sisters were fabled to have been turned into 
this bird.) The guinea-fowl. Also a spe- 
cies of frittillaria, so called because its 
flowers are spotted like the guinea-fowl. 

Melegeta. Meleguetta. Grains of Para- 
dise. 

Meleios. (From Melos, the island where 
it is made.) A species of alum. 

Melemeltjm. (From /jum, honey, and 
fjwxov, an apple ; so named from its sweet- 
ness.) Paradise apple. 
Melt. (Hi\i.) Honey. 
Meliceria. See Mcliceris. 
MELICERIS. (From /xtxt, honey, and 
xs§oc, wax.) An encysted tumour, whose 
contents resemble honey in consistence and 
appearance. 

Melicraton. (From y.t\t, honey, and 
xt^a.vvu/ut, to mix.) Hydromel. Mead. Wine 
impregnated with honey. 

Meligeion. (From /utxi, honey.) A foe- 
tid humour, discharged from ulcers attend- 
ed with a caries of the bone, of the consis- 
tence of honey. 

Melilot. See Melilotus. 
Melilotus. (From /ut>j, honey, and 
xanoi, the lotus ; so called from its smell, 
being like that of honey.) Lotus sylvestris. 
Sertula campana. Trifolium caballinum. Co- 
roda regia. Trifolium odor a turn. Common 
melilot. This plant, Trifolium melilotus 
officinalis of Linnaeus, has been said to be 
resolvent, emollient, anodyne, and to parti- 
cipate of the virtues of chamomile. Its 
taste is unpleasant, subacrid, subsaline, but 
not bitter ; when fresh it has scarcely any 
smell ; in drying it acquires a pretty strong 
one, of the aromatic kind, but not agreeable. 
The principal use of melilot has been in 
clysters, fomentations, and other external 
applications. 

Melixum. (From /utiov, an apple.) Oil 
made from the flowers of the apple-tree. 
Mehphtllum. (From /utAi, honey, 
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stid yvKKw, a leaf; so called from the sweet 
smell of its leaf, or because bees gather 
honey from it.) Baum, or balm. See 
JUieHaaa. 

MELISSA. (From /uaKicraa., a bee, be- 
cause bees gather honey from it.) Citra- 
£"■ Citraria. Melinum. Mellifolium. 
MeUkit, Cedronella. Jlpiastrum. Melis- 
sa citrina. Erotion. Balm. Melissa offi- 
cinalis of Linnaeus. A native of the south- 
ern parts of Europe, but very common in 
our gardens. In its recent state, it has a 
rougliish aromatic taste, and a pleasant 
smell of the lemon kind. It was formerly 
much esteemed in nervous diseases, and 
very generally recommended in melancho- 
lic and hypochondriacal affections ; but, in 
modern practice, it is only employed when 
prepared as tea, as a grateful diluent drink 
in fevers, &c. 

Melissa calamikttha. The systema- 
tic name of the field catmint. See Cala- 
mintha. 

Memssa citbina. See Melissa. 

Melissa orandiflora. The systematic 
name of the mountain calamint. See Cala- 
mintha magno flore. 

Melissa officinalis. The systematic 
name of balm. See Melissa. 

Melissa tuhcica. See Moldavica. 

Melissophtllum. (From /xtKm<t, baum, 
and <pu\\ov, a leaf.) Melissa, or baum. 
Also a species of horehound, with leaves 
resembling baum. 

Mklitis melissophyllum. The syste- 
matic name of the mountain balm. See 
Melyssophyllum . 

Mf.litihmus. (From fxtxi, honey.) A 
linctus, prepared with honey. 

Melittoma. (From fxtxt, honey.) A con- 
fection made with honey. Honey-dew. 

Melizomum. (From /ut\i, honey, and 
fa/uou broth.) Mead. A drink prepared 
with honey. 

Mellago. (From mel, honey.) Any 
medicine which has the consistence and 
sweetness of honev. 

Mkllilotus. See Mclilotus. 

Meli.ina. (From mel, honey.) Mead. 
A sweet drink prepared with honey. 

Mkli.it*. (From mel, honey.) Prepa- 
rations of honey. 

Mi id. The common melon. Musk 
melon. Cucumis melo of Linnaeus. This 
fruit, when ripe, has a delicious refrigera- 
ting taste, but must be eaten moderately, 
uuh pepper, or some aromatic, as all this 
class "t fruits an- obnoxious to the stomach, 
producing imams and colic. The seeds 
possess mucilaginous qualities. 

Mi i.ocAitPtrs. (From /uh\<.v, an apple, 
and xa§"T3c, fruit ; from its resemblance to 
an apple, or its root.) The fruit of the 
ariatolochia. 

Ifnoj wsirAToni«s. The Spanish fly, 
now called lytta. 
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Melo*. (Mxxov.) A disorder of the 
eye, in which it protuberates out of the 
socket. 

Melon, common. See Melo. 

Melon, musk. See Melo. 

Melon, water. See Citrullus. 

Melongena. Improperly called mala 
insana. Solanum pomifentm. Mad apple. 
The Spaniards and Italians eat it in sauce 
and in sweet-meats. The taste somewhat 
resembles citron. 

Melosis. Mdaoht/c. A term which fre- 
quently occurs in Hippocrates, Do Capit. 
Vulner. for that search into wounds which 
is made by surgeons with the specillum, or 
probe. 

Melotis. Mji\&>t/c. Used for the 
lesser specillum, and often for that parti- 
cular instrument contrived to search or 
cleanse the ear with, more commonly called 
Auriscalpium. 

Melothiua pendula. The systematic 
name of.the small creeping cucumber plant. 
The inhabitants of the West Indies pickle, 
the berries of this plant, and use them as 
we do capers. 

Melyssophyllum. (From y.iM<raa., balm, 
and quKkii, a leaf.) Mountain balm, or 
nettle. This elegant plant, Melitis melis- 
sophyllum of Linnaeus, is seldom used in 
the present day ; it is said to be of service 
in uterine obstructions and calculous dis- 
eases. 

MEMBRANA. See Membrane. 

MEMBRANA HYALOIDEA. Mem- 
brana arachnoitlea. The transparent mem- 
brane which includes the vitreous humour 
of the eye. 

MEMBRANA PUPILLARIS. A very 
delicate membrane, of a thin and vascular 
texture, and an ash colour, arising from the 
internal margin of the iris, and totally cover- 
ing the pupil, in the foetus, before the six 
months. 

MEMBRANA RUYSCinANA. The 
celebrated anatomist Ruysch discovered 
that the choroid membrane of the eye was 
composed of two laminae. He gave the 
name of membrana ruyschiana to the inter- 
nal lamina, leaving the old name of cho- 
roides to the external. 

MEMBRANA TYMPANA. The 

membrane covering the cavity of the drum 
of the ear, and separating it from the meatus 
auditorius externus. It is of an oval form, 
convex below the middle, towards the hol- 
low of the tympanum, and concave to- 
wards the meatus auditorius, and convex 
above the middle towards the meatus, and 
concave towards the hollow of the tympa- 
num. According to the observations of 
anatomists, it consists of six laminae ; the 
first, and most external, is a production of 
the epidermis, the second is a projection 
of the skin lining the auditory passage; 
the third is cellular membrane, in which 
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the vessels form an elegant net- work ; the 
fourth is shining, thin, and transparent, ari- 
sing- from the periosteum of the meatus; the 
fifth is cellular membrane, with a plexus of 
vessels like the third ; and the sixth lamina, 
which is the innermost, comes from the 
periosteum of the cavity of the tympanum. 



women neither with child nor in child- 
birth. 

2. Menorrhagia alba, serous ; the fluor 
albus See Leucorrhxa. 

3. Menorrhagia vitiorum, from some local 
disease 

4. Menorrhagia locldalis, from women 



This membrane, thus composed of several after delivery. See Lochia 



laminx, lias lately been discovered to pos- 
sess muscular fibres. 

MEMBRANALOGIA. (From mem- 
brana, a membrane, and \cyot, a discourse.) 
Membranology. The doctrine of the com- 
mon integuments and membranes. 

MEMBRANE. Membrana. A thin ex- 
panded substance, composed of cellular 



5. Menorrhagia abortus. See Abortion. 

6. Menorrhagia nabothi, when there is a 
serous discharge from the vagina in preg- 
nant women. 

This disease seldom occurs before the 
age of puberty, and is often an attend, nt on 
pregnancy. It is in general a very danger- 
ous disease, more particularly if it occur at 



texture, whose elastic fibres are so arranged the latter period, as it is then often so rapid 

and woven together, as to allow of great and violent as to destroy the female in a 

pliability. The membranes of the body are very short time, where proper means are 

various, as the skin, peritoneum, pleura, not soon adopted. • Abortions often give 

dura mater, &c. &c. rise to floodings, and at any period of preg- 

Membranosus. See Tensor vagince fe- nancy, but usually before the fifth month 

moris. than at any other time. Moles, in conse- 

Membranus. See Tensor vagina fetno- quence of an imperfect conception, at 

ris. length become detached, and soiwetimes 

Membrije os. See Occipital bone. give rise to a considerable degree of hs- 

Menagogues. See Emmenagogues. morrhage. 

Mendoscs. (From mendax, counterfeit.) The causes which most frequently give 
This term is used, by some, in the same rise to floodings are, violent exertions of 
sense as spurius, or illegitimus ; Mendosa: strength, sudden surprises and frights, vio- 
Costx, false or spurious ribs ; Mendosa Su- lent fits and passion, great uneasiness of 
lura, the squamous suture, in the skull, or mind, uncommon longings during pregnan- 
bastard suture. cy, over fullness of blood, profiise ' vacua- 

MEmisfGornYi.Ax. (From ,mw/>|, a mem- tions, general weakness of the system, exter- 
brane, and quxauro-a/, to guard.) An instru- nal injuries, as blows and bruises, and the 
ment to guard the membranes of the brain, death of the child, in consequence of which 
while the bone is cut, or rasped, after the the placenta becomes partially or wholly de- 
operation of the trepan. tached from the uterus, leaving the mouths 
MEN1NX. (From pnu, to remain.) The of the vessels of the latter, which anasto- 
Greek term for the membranes enveloping mosed'with those of the latter, perfectly 
the brain. See Dura mater and Pia mater, open. It is necessary to distinguish be- 
Mestnx dura. See Dura mater. tween an approaching miscarriage and a 
Meniitx pia. See Pia mater. common flooding, which may be readily 
Mentspermcm coccrLrs. The systematic done by inquiring whether or not the hx- 
name of the plant the berries of which morrhage has proceeded from any evi- 
are well known by the name of Cocculus dent cause, and whether it flows gently, 
indns. Indian berries, or Indian cockles, or is accompanied with unusual pains. 
Whilst green, they are used by the Indians The former usually arises from some fright, 
to catch fish, which they have the power surprise, or accident, and does no: flow 
of intoxicating, and killing. In the same gentlyfcnd regularly ; but bursts out of a 
manner they cstch birds, making the berry sudden! and again stops all at once, and 
into a paste, forming it into small seeds, also is.aftended with severe pains in the 
and putting these in places where they fre- back and the bottom of the belly • whereas 
quent. the latter is marked with no such occur- 
MENORRHAGIA. (From /uma., the rence. The further a woman is advanced 
menses, and fvyvu/xi, to break out.) Hce- in pregnancy, the greater will be the dan- 
morrhagia uterina. Flooding. An immo- ger if floodings take place, as the mouths 
derate flow of the menses. A genus of of the vessels are much enlarged during 
disease in the class pyrexia, and order the last stage of pregnancy, and of course 
hcemorrhagite, of Cullen, characterized by a vast quantity will be discharged in a 
pains in the back, loins, belly, similar to short space of time. 

those of labour, attended with a preterna- Mensa The second lobe of the liver 
tural flux of blood from the vagina, more; was so called by the ancients, 
copious than natural. He distinguishes six * Menses. (From mentis, a month.) 
species : — Menses cessantes. The menses depart- 

1. Menorrhagia rubra, proper ; from itig. 
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Mexses heficientes. Menses defective 
or suppressed. l"he ameuorrhcca of Cul- 
len. 

Mknsks raooiCJh The menorrhagia 
rubra of Cullen. 

Atemt$) immoderate flow of tlx. See 
Menorrhagia. 

MatHtt, interruption of. See Amennor- 
rhoea. 

Menses, retention of. See Catumenia. 

Minsk, in 1 1 osoi-u M US. A philosophi- 
cal, or ehymica) month. According to 
some, it is three days and nights ; others 
say it is ten ; and there are who reckon it 
to be thirty or forts days. 

MENSTRUATION. From the uterus 
of every healthy woman who is not preg- 
nant, or who does not give suck, there is 
a discharge of blood at certain periods, 
from the time of puberty to the approach of 
old age ; and, from the periods or returns 
of this discharge, it is called Menstruation. 
There are several exceptions to this defi- 
nition. It is s;iid that boom women never 
menstruate ; some menstruate while they 
continue to give suck; and others are said 
to menstruate during pregnancy ; some are 
said to menstruate in early infancy, and 
others in old age ; but such discharges, 
Dr. Denmaii is or opinion, may, with more 
propriety, be called morbid, or symp- 
tomatic : yet the definition is generally 
true. 

At whatever time of life this discharge 
comes on, a woman is said to be at puber- 
ty : though of tins slate it is a consequence, 
ami not a cause The early or late ap- 
pearance of the menses may depend upon 
the climate, the constitution, the delicacy 
or hardness of living, and upon the man- 
ners of those with whom young women con- 
verse. In Greece, and other hot countries, 
girls begin to menstruate at eight, nine, and 
ten tears of age; but, advancing to the 
northern climes, there is a gradual protrac- 
tion of the time till we come to Lapland, 
where women do not menstruate till they 
arrive at maturer age, and then in small 
quantities, at long intervals, and some- 
times only in the summer. Hut, if they do 
not menstruate according to the-genius of 
the country, it is said they sufiftrequal in- 
conveniences as in warmer climates, where 
tin quantity discharged is much greater, 
and Hie periods shorter, In this country, 
girls begin to menstruate from the four- 
teenth to tin' eighteenth year of their age, 
and sometimes at a later period, without 
any signs of the disease ; but if t'uev are 
luxuriously educated, sleeping upon down 
beds, and sitting in hot rooms, menstrua- 
tion usually Commences at a more early pe- 

Many changes m the constitution and 
ippcarance of women are produced at the 
time of their first beginning to menstruate. 



Their complexion is improved, their coun- 
tenance is more expressive and animated, 
their attitudes graceful, and dieir conver- 
sation more intelligent and agreeable ; the 
tone of their voice becomes more harmoni- 
ous, their whole frame, but particularly 
their breasts, are expanded and enlarge, 
and their minds are no longer engaged in 
childish pursuits and amusements. 

Some girls begin to menstruate without 
any preceding indisposition ; but there are 
generally appearances or symptoms which 
indicate the change that is about to take 
place. These are usually more severe at 
the first than in the succeeding periods : 
and they are similar to those produced by 
uterine irritation from other causes, as 
pains in the back and inferior extremities, 
complaints of the viscera, with various hys- 
teric and nervous affections. These com- 
mence with the first disposition to men- 
struate, and continue till the discharge 
comes on, when they abate, or disappear, 
returning, however, with considerable vio- 
lence in some w.omeu, at every period 
during life.- The quantity of blood dis- 
charged at each evacuation depends upon 
the climate, constitution, and manner of 
living ; but it varies in different women in 
the same climate, or in the same woman at 
different periods; in this country it amounts 
to about five or six ounces. 

There is also a great difference in the 
time required for the completion of each 
period of menstruation. In some women 
the discharge returns precisely to a day, or 
an hour, and in others there is a variation 
of several days, without inconvenience. 
In some it is finished in a few hours, and in 
others it continues from one to ten days ; 
but the intermediate time, from three to 
six days, is most usual. 

There has been an opinion, probably de- 
rived from the Jewish legislator, afterwards 
adopted by the Arabian physicians, and 
credited in other countries, that the men- 
struous blood possessed some peculiar ma- 
lignant properties. The severe regulations 
which have been made in some countries 
for the conduct of women, at the time of 
menstruation : — the expression used, Isaiah, 
chap. xxx. and in Kzekiel ; — the disposal of 
the blood discharged, or of any thing con- 
taminated with it : — the complaints of wo- 
men attributed to its retention : — and the 
effects enumerated by grave writers, indi- 
cate the most dreadful apprehensions' of its 
I influence. L'nder peculiar cir- 
cumstances of health, or states of the ute- 
rus, or in hot climates, if the evacuation be 
slowly made, tl\^ menstruous blood m:y 
become more acrimonious or offensive than 
the commi n u. las, or any other secretion 
from it ; but in this country and agi no 
malignity is suspected, the menstruous 
woman at all other 
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times, and there is no reasan for thinking 
otherwise than that this discharge is of 
the most inoffensive nature. 

At the approach of old age, women 
cease to menstruate ; but the time of ces- 
sation is commonly regulated by the origi- 
nal early or late appearances of the menses. 
With those who began to menstruate at ten 
or twelve years of age, the discharge will 
often cease before they arrive at forty ; 
but if the first appearance was protracted 
to sixteen or eighteen years of age, inde- 
pendently of disease, such women may 
continue to menstruate till they have 
passed the fiftieth, or even approach the 
sixtieth year of their age. But the most 
frequent time of the cessation of the 
menses, in this country, is between the 
forty-fourth and forty-eighth year ; after 
which women never bear children. By 
this constitutional regulation of the menses, 
the propagation of the species is in every 
country confined to the most vigorous 
part of life : and hud it been otherwise, 
children might have become parents, and 
old women might have had children, when 
they were unable to supply them with pro- 
per or sufficient nourishment. See Cata- 
menia. 

MENSTRUUM. Solvent. All liquors 
are so called which are used as dissolvents, 
or to extract the virtues or ingredients by 
infusion, decoction, &c. The principal 
menstrua, made use of in Pharmacy, are 
•water, vinous spirits, oils, acid, and alka- 
line liquors. Water is the menstruum of 
all salts, of vegetable gums, and of animal 
jellies. Of the first it dissolves only a de- 
terminate quantity, though of one kind of 
salt more than of another ; and being thus 
saturated, leaves any additional quantity 
of the same salt untouched. It is never 
saturated with the two latter, but unites 
readily with any proportion of them, form- 
ing, with different quantities, liquors of 
different consistences. It takes up like- 
wise, when assisted by trituration, the 
vegetable gummy resins, as ammoniacum 
and myrrh; the solutions of which, though 
imperfect, that is, not transparent, but 
turbid and of a milky hue, are nevertheless 
applicable to valuable purposes in medi- 
cine. Rectified spirit of wine is the men- 
struum of the essential oils and resins of 
vegetables ; of the pure distilled oils of 
animals, and of soaps, though it does not 
act upon the expressed oil and fixed alka- 
line salt, of which soap is composed. 
Hence, if soap contains any superfluous 
quantity of either the oil or salt, it may, 
by means of this menstruum, be excellently 
purified therefrom. It dissolves, by the 
assistance of heat, volatile alkaline salts ; 
and more readily the neutral ones, com- 
posed either of fixed alkali and the acetous 
acid, as the sal diureticus, or of volatile 



alkali and the nitrous acid. Oils dissolve 
vegetable resins and balsams, wax, animal 
fats, mineral bitumens, sulphur, and cer- 
tain metallic substances, particularly lead. 
The expressed oils are, for most of these 
bodies, more powerful menstrua than those 
obtained by distillation ; as the former are 
more capable of sustaining, without injury, 
a strong heat, which is in most cases neces- 
sary to enable them to act. All acids 
dissolve alkaline salts, alkaline earths, and 
metallic substances. The different acids 
differ greatly in their action upon these 
last: one dissolving some particular metals, 
and another others. The vegetable acids 
dissolve a considerable quantity of zinc, 
iron, copper, and tin ; and extract so much 
from the metallic part of the antimony as 
to become powerfully emetic ; tbey like- 
wise dissolve lead, if previously calcined 
by fire ; but more copiously if corroded by 
their steam. The marine acid dissolves 
zinc, iron, and copper ; and though it 
scarce acts on any other metallic substance 
in the common way of making solutions, 
may nevertheless be artfully combined 
with them all, except gold. The corrosive 
sublimate, and antimonial caustic of the 
shops, are combinations of it with mercury 
and the metallic part of antimony, effected 
by applying the acid, in the form of fume, 
to the subjects, at the same time strongly 
heated. The nitrous acid is the common 
menstruum of all metallic substances, ex- 
cept gold and the antimonial semi-metal, 
which are soluble only in a mixture of the 
nitrous and marine. The vitriolic acid 
easily dissolves zinc, iron, and copper ; 
and may be made to corrode, or imper- 
fectly dissolve, most of the other metals. 
Alkaline lixivia dissolve oils, resinous sub- 
stances, and sulphur. Their power is 
greatly promoted by the addition of quick- 
lime, instances of which occur in the 
preparation of soap and in the common 
caustic. Thus assisted, they reduce the 
flesh, bones, and other solid parts of ani- 
mals, into a gelatinous matter. Solutions 
made in water and spirit of wine possess 
the virtue of the body dissolved; whilst 
oils generally sheathe its activity, and acids 
and alkalies vary its quality. Hence wa- 
tery and spiritous liquors are the proper 
menstrua of the native virtues of vegetable 
and animal matters. Most of the forego- 
ing solutions are easily effected, by pour- 
ing the menstruum on the body to be dis- 
solved, and suffering them to stand toge- 
ther for some time, exposed to a suitable 
warmth. A strong heat is generally re- 
quisite to enable oils and alkaline liquors 
to perform their office ; nor will acids 
act on some metallic bodies without its 
assistance. The action of watery and spi- 
rituous menstrua is likewise expedited by 
a moderate heat, though the quantity which 
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they afterwards keep dissolved, is not, a3 
some suppose, by this means increased. 
All that heat occasions these to take up, 
tnore than they would do in a longer time 
in the cold, will, when the heat ceases, 
subside again. The action of acids on the 
bodies which they dissolve, is generally 
accompanied with heat, effervescence, and 
a copious discharge of fumes. The fumes 
which arise during the dissolution of some 
metals, in the vitriolic tcid, prove inflam- 
mable ; hence, in the preparation • f 
the artificial vitriols of iron and zinc, the 
operator ought to be careful, especially 
where the solution is made in a narrow 
mouthed vessel, lest, by ihe imprudent ap- 
proach of a candle, the exhaling vapour be 
set on fire. There is another species of 
solution in which the moisture of air is the 
menstruum. Fixed alkaline salts, and those 
of the neutral kind, composed of alkaline 
salts and the vegetable icids, or of" alkaline 
earths, and any acid except the vitriolic, 
and some metallic ^alls, on being exposed 
for some time to a moist air, gradually 
attract its humidity, and at length become 
liquid. Some substances, not dissoluble in 
water in its grosser form, as the butter of 
antimony, are easily liquified by this slow 
action of the aerial moisture. This pro- 
cess is termed Deliquation. The cause of 
solution assigned by some naturalists, 
namely, the admission of the fine particles 
of one body into the pores of another, 
whose figure fits them for their reception, 
is not just, or adequate, but hypothetical 
and ill-presumed ; since it is found that 
some bodies will dissolve their own quan- 
tity of others, as water does of Epsom salt, 
alkohol of essential oils, mercury of metals, 
one metal of another, &.c. whereas the 
sum of the pores or vacuities of every 
body must be necessarily less than the 
body itself, and consequently those pores 
cannot receive a quantity of matter equal 
to the body wherein they reside. 

How a menstruum can suspend bodies 
much heavier than itself, which very often 
happens, may be conceived, by considering, 
that the parts of no fluids can be so easily 
separated, but they will a little resist or 
retard the descent of any heavy bodies 
through them : and that this resistance is, 
attain paribus, still proportional to the 
surface of the descending bodies. But the 
surface of bodies do by no means increase 
or decrease in the same proportion as their 
solidities do : for the solidity increases as 
the cube, but the surface only as the square 
of the diameter ; wherefore it is plain, 
very small bodies will have much larger 
surfaces, in proportion to their solid con- 
tents, than larger bodies will, and conse- 
quently, when grown exceeding small, may 
e isdy be buoyed up in the liquor. 

\UvTiiRi. (From mentum, the chin, 



and «>§*, a prey.) Impetigo. An eruption 
about the chin, forming a tenacious crust, 
like that en scnld heads. 

MLestasthum. (Dim. of mentha, mint.) 
The red water-mint. See Mentha aqua- 
tion. 

MENTHA. (From Minthe, the harlot 
who was changed into tins lierb.) I! 'lyos- 
mus. The name of t genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Didimamia. Order, 
Gymnospermia. Mini. 

Mentha miuatica. Mentastmm. Si- 
symbrium menthastrum. Mentha rot'tndi- 
folia palustris. Water-mint. This plant 
is frequent in moist meadows, marshes, 
and on the hanks of rivers. It is less 
agreeable than the. spear mint, and in taste 
bittterer and more pungent. It m.y be 
used with the same intentions as the s; ear- 
mint, to which, however, it is much in- 
ferior. 

Mentha catakia. Mentha felina. Iferba 
fflis. Calamjntha. JVepctella. Nep, or cat- 
mint. See JYepeta. 

Mentha ceuvin'a. The systematic name 
of the hart's penny-royal. See Pulegium cer- 
vinitm. 

Mentha cuisri. Colymbifera minor. The 
achillxa ageratum. Tins species of men- 
tha has a strong and fragrant smell, its 
taste is warm, aromatic, and slightly bitter. 
In flatulences of the prima: viae, hypochon- 
driacal, and hysterical affections, it is given 
with advantage. 

MENTHA PIPERITA. The systema- 
tic and pharmacopocial prune of peppermint. 
Mentha piper itis. Mentha piperita of Lin- 
nauis -.—floribus capitatis, Joins oralis petiola- 
tis, staminibit? corolla brevioribus. The spon- 
taneous growth of this plant is said to be 
peculiar to Britain. It has a more penetrat- 
ing smell than any of the other mints ; a 
strong pungent taste, glowing like pepper, 
sinking, as it were, into the tongue, and fol- 
lowed by a sense of coolness. The stomachic,, 
antispasmodic, and carminative properties 
of peppermint, render it useful in flatulent 
cholics, hysterical affections, retchings, 
and other dispeptic symptoms, acting as a 
cordial, and often producing an immediate 
relief. Its officinal preparations are an essen- 
tial oil, a simple water, and a spirit. 

Mentha riPKiiiTis. See Mentha pipe- 
rita. 

Mentha ruisetxnt. The systematic 
name of the pennyroyal. See Pulegium. 

Mentha saracenica. See Balsamiiu 
mas. 

Mentha sativa. See Mentha viridi.s. 

Mentha spicata. Hart-mint, and com- 
mon spear-mint. Mentha vulgaris. See 
Mentha viridis. 

MENTHA VIRILMS. Spear-mint. Call- 
ed also Mentha vulfarit. Mentha spica- 
ta. Mentha viridis of Linnseus }' spit tx 
oblongis, foliis lanceolatit nudis tevrati* *<•.-• 
3 R* 
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silibus, staminibus corolla longioribus. The 
plant grows wild in many parts of Eng- 
land. H > s not so warm to the taste as 
peppermint, but has a more agreeable 
flavour, and is therefore preferred For culi- 
nary purposes. Its medicinal qualities are 
similar to those ot peppermint ; but the 
different preparations of the former, though 

more pleasant, are, perhaps, less effica- munas hydrargyri ; formerly called calo- 
cious. The officinal preparations of spear- nielas. 
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Mercurius corhos>ivus. See Oxymurias 
hydrargyri. 

M KRCtriuus conuosivus ruber, see J\i- 
trico oxydum hydrargyri. 

M r. in u ruts toRRosivus sublimatus. See 
Oxymurias hydrargyri. 

Mercurius dulcis sublimatus. Dul- 
cified mercurial sublimate, now called sub- 



tnint are, an essential oil, a conserve, a 
simple water, and a spirit. 

Menti levator. See Levator labii in- 
ferioris. 

Mentula. (From matah, a staff, Heb.) 
The penis. 

Mentulagra. (From mentula, the pe- 
nis, and *>>§*, a prey.) A disorder of 
the penis, induced by a contraction of 
the erectores musculi, and causing impo- 
tence. 



Mercurius emeticus flavcs. See Hy. 
drargyrus vitriolutus- 

Mercurius mortis. See Mercurius 
i)it<e. 

Mercurius pr.'ecipitatus albus. See 
Hydrargyria prcccipitatus a/bus. 

Mercurius pr.ecipitatus dulcis. See 
Submuria hydrargyri. 

Mercurius pr2Ecipitatus ruber. See 
JVitrico oxydum hydrargyri. y 

Mercurius vit;e. The mercury of life. 

. •'.(>•..- n/r. •_.. .. 



MENYANTHES. The name of a genus Pulvis angelicus. Mercurius mortis. M 



garothi pulvis. An oxyd of antimony, for- 
merly preferred to the vitrum antimonii, for 
making of emeiic tartar. 

MERCURY. Hydrargyrus. Mercurius. 
A metal found in five different states in 
nature. 1. Native, {native mercury,) ad- 
hering in small globules to the surface of 



of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Menyanthes trifoliata. The syste- 
matic name of the buckbean. See Trifolium 
paludosum. 

Mephetic air. See Nitrogen. 
MEPHITIS. (From mephuhith, a blast. 
Syr.) A poisonous exhalation. See Conta- cinnabar ores, or scattered through the cre- 
gion. vices, \or over the surfaces of different kinds 
MERCURIALIS. (From Mercurius, its of stones. 2. It is found united to silver, in 
inventor.) 1. The name of a genus of the ore called amalgam of silver, or native 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Dioe- amalgam. This ore exhibits thin plates, or 
cia. Order, Emeandria. grains ; it sometimes crystallizes in cubes, 
2. The pharmacopoeial name of the parallelopipeds, or pyramids. Its colour is 
French mercury. Mercurialis annua of of a silver white, or grey ; its lustre is con- 
Linnaeus. The leaves oV this plant have siderably metallic. Combined with sulphur 
no remarkable smell, and very little taste, it constitutes native cinnabar, or sulphuret 
It is ranked among the emollient olera- of mercury. This ore is the most common. 
ceous herbs, and is said to be gentry ape- It is frequently found in veins, and some- 
rient. Their principal use has been in clys- time crystallized in tetrahedra, or three- 
ters. sided pyramids. Its colour is red. Its 
Mercurialis annua. The systematic streak metallic. 3.4. Mercury, united either 
name of the French mercury. See Mercuri- to muriatic or sulphuric acid, forms 
alis. the ore called horn quicksilver, or cor- 
Mercurialis Montana. The MercU' neous mercury. These ores are, in gene- 
rialis perennis of Linnaeus. See Cyno- ral, semi-transparent, of a grey or white 



colour, sometimes crystallized, but more 

The syste- frequently in grains. 5. United to oxygen it 

See Cyno- constitutes the ore called native oxyd of 

mercury. Mercurial ores particularly 

The Mer- abound in Spain, Hungary, China, and 

See Cyno- Sou-h America. 

Properties.— Mercury, or quicksilver, is 

Mercurius acetatus. See Hydrargyrus the only one of the metals that remains 

acetatus. fluid at the ordinary temperature of the 

Mercurius alkalizatus. See Hydrargy. atmosphere, but when its temperature is 



crambe. 

Mercurialis perennis. 
matic name of dog's mercury 
crambe. 

Mercurialis sylvestris. 
curialin perennis of Linnaeus. 
crambe. 



rus cum creta. 

Mercurius calcinatus. See Oxydum 
hydrargyri rubrum. 

Mercurius chemicorum. Quicksil- 
ver. 

Mercurius cinnabarinus. Cinnabar 
factitia, now called sulphuretum hydrar- 



reduced to — 40° Fahr. it assumes a solid 
form. This is a degree of cold, however, 
that only occurs in high northern lati'udes, 
and, in our climate, mercury cannot be 
exhibited in a solid state, but by means of 
artificial cold. When rendered solid, it 
possesses both ductility and malleability. 
It crystallizes in octahedra, and contracts 
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strongly during congelation. It is divi- 
sible in very small globules. It pre- 
sents a convex appearance in vessels to 
which* it has little attraction, but is con- 
cave in those to which it does adhere. It. 
becomes electric and phosphorescent by 
rubbing upon glass, and by agitation in a 
vacuum. It is a very good conductor of 
caloric, of electricty, and of Galvanism. 
The specific gravity of mercury is 13563. 
Although fluid, its opacity is equal to that 
of any other metal, and its surface, when 
clean, has considerable lustre. Its colour 
is while, similar to silver. Exposed to the 
temperature of 600° Fahr. it is volatilized. 
When agitated in the air, especially in 
contact with viscous fluids, it becomes 
converted into a black oxyd. At a tem- 
perature nearly the same as that at which 
it boils, it absorbs about 14 or 16 per cent, 
of oxygen, and then becomes changed into 
a red crystallizable oxyd, which is sponta- 
neously reducible by caloric and light at a 
higher temperature. The greater number 
of the acids act upon mercury, or are at 
least capable of combining with its oxyds. 
It combines with sulphur by trituration, 
but more intimately by heat. It is acted 
on by the alkaline sulphurets. It combines 
with many of the metals ; these compounds 
are brittle, or soft, when the mercury is in 
large proportion. There is a slight union 
between mercury and phosphorus. It does 
not unite with carbon, or the earths. 

Method of obtaining Mercury. — Mercury 
may be obtained pure by decomposing 
cinnabar, by means of iron filings. For 
that purpose, take two parts of red sulphu- 
ret of mercury (cinnabar), reduce it to 
powder, and mix it with one of iron filing-, 
put the mixture into a stone retort, direct 
the neck of it into a bottle, or receiver, 
filled with water, and apply heat. The 
mercury will then be obtained in a state of 
purity. 

In this process, the sulphuret of mercury, 
which consists of sulphur and mercury, 
is heated in contact with iron, the sulphur 
quits the mercury and unites to the iron, 
and the mercury becomes disengaged ; ihe 
residue in the retort is a sulphuret of iron. 

Mercury is a very useful article both in 
the«cure of diseases and the arts. There i9 
scarcely a disease against which some of its 
preparations are not exhibited ; and over 
the venereal disease it possesses a specific 
power. It is considered to have first 
rained repute in curing this disease, 
from the good effects it produced m erup- 
tive diseases. In the times immediately 
following the venereal disease, practition- 
ers only attempted to employ this remedy 
with timorotlfl caution, so that, of several 
of their formula^ mercury scarcely com- 
posed a fourth part, and few cures were 
effected. On the other hand, empirics, 
who noticed the little efficacy of the^e 
-mall doses, ran into the opposite extreme, 



and exhibited mercury in such large quan- 
tities, and with such little care, that most 
of their patients became suddenly attacked 
with the most violent salivations, attended 
with dangerous consequences. From these 
two very opposite modes of practice, there 
originated such uncertainty respecting 
what could be expected from mercury, 
and such fears of the consequences which 
might result from its employment, that 
every plan was eagerly adopted, which 
offered the least chance of cure without 
having recourse to this mineral. A medi- 
cine, however, so powerful, and whose 
salutary effects were seen, by attentive 
practitioners, amid all its inconveniences, 
could not sink into oblivion. After efforts 
had been made to discover a substitute for 
it, and it was seen how little confidence 
those means deserved on which the highest 
praises had been lavished, the attempts to 
discover its utility were renewed. A me- 
dium was pursued, between the too timid 
methods of those physicians who had first 
administered it, and the inconsiderate 
boldness of the empirics. Thus the causes 
from which both parties failed were avoid- 
ed; the character of the medicine was 
revived in a more durable way, and from 
this period its reputation has always been 
maintained. 

It was about this epoch that mercury be- 
gan to be internally given ; hitherto it had 
only been externally employed, which was 
done in three manners. The first was in 
the form of liniment, or ointment ; the 
second as a plaster ; and the third as a fu- 
migation. Of the three methods just de- 
scribed, only the first is at present much in 
use, and even t h ■ s is very much altered. 
Mercurial plasters are now only used as 
topical discutient applications to tumours 
and indurations Fumigations, as anciently 
managed, were liable to many objections, 
particularly from its not being possible to 
regulate the quantity of mercury to be 
used, and from the effect of the vapour on 
the organs of respiration frequently oc- 
casioningtrembling, palsies, fix. Frictions 
with ointment have always been regarded 
as the most efficacious mode of administer- 
ing mercury. 

Mercury is carried into the constitution 
in the same way as other substances, either 
by being absorbed from the surface of the 
body, or that of the alimentary canal. It 
cannot, however, in all cases, be taken into 
the constitution in both ways, tor some- 
times the absorbents of the skin will not 
readily receive it; at least no effect is 
produced, either on the disease or constiti- 
tution, from this mode of application. On 
the other hand, the internal absorbent* 
will, sometimes, not take up the medicine, 
or, at least, no effect is produced either ou 
the disease or constitution. In many per- 
sons, the bowels can hardly bear mercurv 
at all ; und it should then be jiven in the 
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mildest form possible, conjoined with such 
medicines as will lessen or correct its vio- 
lent effects, although not Us specific ones, 
on the constitution. When mercury can 
be thrown into the constitution with pro- 
priety, by the external method, it is pre- 
ferable to the internal plan ; because the 
skin is not nearly so essential to life as the 
stomach, and is therefore in itself capable 
of bearing much more than the stomach. 
The constitution is also less injured. Many 
courses of mercury would kill the patient 
if the medicine were only given internally, 
because it. proves hurtful to the stomach 
and intestines, when given in any form, 
or joined with the greatest correctors. 

Mercury has two effects ; one as a sti- 
mulus on the constitution and particular 
parts, the other as a specific on a dis- 
eased action on the whole budy, or of 
pavt«. The latter action can only be com- 
puted by the disease disappearing. 

In giving mercury in the venereal disease, 
the first attention should be to the quantity, 
and its visible effects in a given time ; 
which, when brought to a proper pitch, 
are only to be kept up, snd the decline of 
the disease to be watched ; for by this we 
judge of the invisible or specific effects of 
the medicine, and know what variation in 
the quantity may be necessary. The vi- 
sible effects of mercury affect either the 
whole constitution, or some parts capable 
of secretion. In the first, it produces 
universal irritability, making it more sus- 
ceptible of all impressions. It quickens 
the pulse, increases its hardness, and oc- 
casions a kind of temporary fever. In 
some constitutions, it operates like a poi- 
son. In some it produces a kind of hectic 
fever; but such effects commonly dimi- 
nish on the patient becoming accustomed 
to the medicine. 

Mercury often produces pains, like those 
of rheumatism, and nodes of a scrophulous 
nature. The quantity of mercury to be 
thrown in for the cure of any venereal com- 
plaint, must be proportioned to the vio- 
lence of the disease. A small quantity, 
used quickly, will have equal effects to 
those of a large one employed slowly ; but 
if these effects are merely local, that is, 
upon the glands of the mouth, the consti- 
tution at large not being equally stimulated, 
the effects upon the diseased^arts must be 
less, which may be known by the local 
disease not giving way in proportion to the 
effects of mercury on some particular part. 
If it be given in very small quantities, and 
increased gradually, so as to sn-al in- 
sensibly on the constitution, a vast quan- 
tity at a time may at length be thrown 
in without any visblc effects at all. 

The constitution, or parts, are more 
susceptible of mercury at first than after- 
wards. 

Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels, 
and causes violent purging, even of blood. 



This effect is remedied by intermitting the 
use of the medicine, and exhibiting 
opium. At other times, it is suddenly 
determined to the mouth, and produces 
inflammation, ulceration, and an excessive 
flow of saliva. To obtain relief in this 
circumstance, purgatives, nitre, sulphur, 
gum-arabic, lime-water, camphor, bark, 
kali-sulphuratum, blisters, ike. have been 
advised. Mr. Person, however, does not 
place much confidence in the efficacy of 
such means ; and, the mercury being dis- 
continued for a time, he recommends the 
patient to be freely exposed to a cold 
air, with the occasional use of cathartics, 
mineral acids, Peruvian bark, and the assi- 
duous application of astringent gargles. 
The most material objection (says Mr. 
Pearson,) which i foresee against the me- 
thod of treatment I have recommended, is 
the hazard to which the patient will be ex- 
posed of having the saliva suddenly check- 
ed, and of suffering some other disease in 
consequence of it. 

The hasty suppression of a ptyalism may 
be followed by serious inconveniencies, as 
violent pains, vomiting, and general con- 
vulsions. 

Cold liquids taken into the stomach, or 
exposure of the body to the cold air, must 
be guarded against during a course of mer- 
cury. Should a suppression of the ptyalism 
take place, from any act of indiscretion, 
a quick introduction of mercury should be 
had recourse to, with the occasional use of 
the warm bath. 

Mercury, when it falls on the mouth, 
sometimes produces inflammation, which 
now and then terminates in mortification. 
The ordinary operation of mercury does 
not permanently injure the constitution ; 
but, occasionally, the impairment is very 
material ; mercury may even produce local 
diseases, and retard the cure of chancres, 
buboes, and certain effects of the lues ve- 
nerea, after the poison has been destroyed. 
Occasionally, mercury acts on the system 
as a poison, quite unconnected with its 
agency as a remedy, and neither propor- 
tionate to the inflammation of the mouth 
nor actual quantity of the mineral ab- 
sorbed. Mr Pearson has termed this 
morbid state of the system eretbismus ; it 
is characterised by great depression of 
strength, a sense of anxiety about the prx- 
cordia, irregular action of the heart, fre- 
queut sighing, trembling, a small, quick, 
and sometimes intermitting pulse, occa- 
sional vomiting, a pale contracted coun- 
tenance, a sense of coldness ; but the 
tongue is seldom furred, and neither the 
naterat ~or vital functions are much dis- 
turbed. When this effect of mercury 
takes place, the use of mercury should be 
discontinued, whatever may be the stage, 
extent, or violence of the venereal disease. 
The patient should be exposed to a dry 
and cool air, in such a way as not to give 
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fatigue ; in this way the patient will often 
recover in ten or fourteen days- In the 
early stage, the erethismus may often be 
averted by leaving off the mercury and 
giving campnor mixture with volatile al- 
kali. Occasionally, the use of mercury 
brings on a peculiar eruption, which has 
received the names of mercurial rash, 
eczema mercuriale, lepra mercurialis, mer- 
curial diseas-% and erythema mercuriale. 

In order that mercury should act on the 
human bod)', it is necessary that it should 
be oxydised, or combined with an acid. 
The mercury contained in the unguentum 
hydrargyri is an oxyde. The metal, how- 
ever, in the mercural ointment, is the most 
simple and least combined form of all its 
preparations, and hence, (says Mr. S. 
Cooper,) it not only operates with more 
mildness on the system, but with more 
specific effect on the disease. Various salts 
of mercury operate more quickly when 
given internally than mercurial frictions ; 
but few practitioners of the present day 
confide in the internal use of mercury 
alone ; particularly when the venereal virus 
has produced effects in consequence of 
absorption. Rubbing in mercurial ointment 
is the mode of affecting the system with 
mercury in the present day ; and, as a sub- 
stitute for this mode of applying mercury, 
Mr. Abernethy recommends the mercurial 
fumigation, where the patient has not 
strength to rub in ointment, and whose 
bowels will not bear the internal exhibition 
of it. 

The preparations of mercury now in use 
arc, 

1. Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. 

2. Oxydum hydrargyri cinereum. 

3. Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum. 

4. Oxy-inurias hydrargyri. 

5. Submurias hydrargyri. 

6. Sulphuretum hydra: gyri rubrum. 

7. Hydrargyrus cum creta. 

b. Hydrargyrus precipiiatus albus. 
y. Hydrargyrus purincatus. 
Mercury, dog's. See Cmiocrambe 
Mercury, English. See Bonus lienricus. 
Mercury, French. See Mercurialis. 
M BRoBAiNEtrm. (From /ui^cc, a part, and 
&*Kwtur, a bath.) A partial bath. 

MEltOCELE. (From /uk-cc, the thigh, 
I a»Au, a tumour.) A femoral hernia. See 
Hernia. 

Mi ;:; \. (Mm«.] The thigh. 

d to several things in the 
same sense as genuine, or unadulterated, 
as merum vttmtn, neat wine. 

tUKVit. (Prom ^to-jc, the middle, 
and «£<M*i the belly.) The mesentery. 

Mi.*!, in i[- \ 1 11 1 .<icnnTSTALi.i.\'. rat. The 
juice of tins plant, in a dose of tour spoon- 
fuls every two hoars, it is asserted has 
.... ■ Bmodic affection 

of the neck of the bladder, which « 
not yield to other remedies. 



MESENTERIC. Meseraic. Belonging 
to the mesentery. See Mesentery. 

MESENTERIC ARTERIES. Arterix 
mesentericx. Two branches of the aorta in 
the abdomen are so called. The superior 
mesenteric is the second branch; it is dis- 
tributed upon the mesentery, and gives off 
the superior or right colic artery. The 
inferior mesenteric is the fifth branch of 
the aorta ; it sends off the internal hemor- 
rhoidal. 

MESENTERIC GLANDS. Glandnlx 
mesenteric*. These are conglobate, and are 
situated here and there in the cellular 
membrane of the mesentery. The chyle 
from the intestines passes through these 
glands to the thoracic duct. 

MESENTERIC PLEXUS OF NERVES, 
Nervorum plexus mesenteric us. The supe- 
rior, middle, and 'ower mesenteric plexuses 
of nerves are formed by the branches of the 
great intercostal nerves. 

MESENTERIC VEINS. Vena; mesente- 
ric*. They all run into one trunk, that 
evacuates its blood into the vena ports, 
See Vena porta:. 

MESENTERITIS. (From /uuriiltgtoy, the 
mesentery.) An inflammation of tJie me- 
sentery. A species of peritonitis of Cul- 
len. 

MESENTERY. {Mesenterium ; from 
juso-cc, the middle, and tvli^ov, an intestine.) 
A membrane in the caviiy of the abdomen, 
attached to .he vertebra of the loins, and 
to which the intestines adhere. It is form- 
ed of a duplicature of the peritonaeum, and 
contains within it, adipose membrane, lac- 
teals, lymphatics, lacteal glands, mesen- 
teric arteries, veins, and nerves. Its use 
is to sustain the intestines in such a manner 
that they possess raoih mobility and firm- 
ness ; to support and conduct with safety 
the blood-vessels, lacteals, and nerves; to 
fix the glands, and give an external coat to 
the intestines. 

It consists of three parts : one uniting 
the small intestines, which receives the 
proper name of mesentery ; another con- 
necting the great intestines, termed meso- 
colon ; and a third attached to the rectum, 
termed mesorectum. 

M;:»eraic The same as mesenteric. 
Mesebioh. See Mezerium. 
Mr.sniE A disorder of the liver, men- 
tioned bj Avicenna, accompanied with a 
sense of heaviness, tumour, inflammation, 
pungent pain, and blackness of the tongue' 
MESOCOLON. (From ^wo?, the mid- 
dle, and ttuxsv, the colon.) The portion 
of the mesentery to which the colon is 
attached. The mesentery and mesocolon 
are the most important of all the produc- 
tions of the peritoncBum. In the pelvis, 
the peritonaeum spreads itself shortly b°'- 
e .'.c rectum. But where that intestine 
» loose, and forms the semilunar 
curve, the peritonaeum there rises consi- 
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derably from the middle iliac vessels, and 
region of the psoas muscle, double, and 
with a figure adapted for receiving the hol- 
low colon. But above, on the left side, 
the colon is connected with almost no in- 
termediate loose production to the perito- 
naeum, spread upon the psoas muscle, as 
high as the spleen, where this part of the 
peritonaeum, which gave a coat to the co- 
lon, being extended under the spleen, 
receives and sustains that viscus in a hol- 
low superior recess. 

Afterwards the peritonaeum, from the 
left kidney, from the interval between the 
kidneys, from the large vessels, and from 
the right kidney, emerges forwards under 
the pancreas, and forms a broad and suf- 
ficiently long continuous production, called 
the transverse mesocolon, which, like a 
partition, divides the upper part of the 
abdomen, containing the stomach, liver, 
spleen, and pancreas, from the lower part. 
The lower plate of this transverse produc- 
tion is continued singly from the right me- 
socolon to the left, and serves as an exter- 
nal coat to a pretty large portion of the 
liver, and descending part of the duode- 
num. But the upper plate, less simple in 
the course, departs from the lumbar perito- 
naenum at the kidney, and region of the ve- 
na cava, farther to the right than the du- 
odenum, to which it gives an external mem- 
brane, not quite to the valve of the pylo- 
rus ; and beyond this intestine, and beyond 
the colon, it is joined with the lower plate, 
so that a large part of the duodenum lies 
within the cavity of the mesocolon. Af- 
terwards, in the region of the liver, the 
mesocolon is inflected, and descending 
over the kidney of the same side much 
shorter, it includes the right of the colon, 
as far as the intestinum caecum, which rests 
upon the iliac muscle and the appendix, 
which is provided with a peculiar^ long 
curved mesentery. There the mesocolon 
terminates, almost at the bifurcation of 
the aorta. 

The whole of the mesocolon and of the 
mesentery is hollow, so that the air may 
be forced in between its two laminae, in 
such a manner as to expand them into a 
bag. At the place where it sustains the 
colon, and also from part of the intestinum 
rectum, the mesocolon, continuous with 
the outer membrane of the intestine, forms 
itself into small slender bags, resembling 
the omentum, for the most part in pairs, 
with their loose extremities thicker and 
bifid, and capable of admitting air blown 
in between the plates of the mesocolon. 

Mesocranium. (From /uaro;, the mid- 
dle, and xgxwov, the skull.) The crown of 
tile head, or vertex. 

Mesogastrium. (From (asto;, the mid- 
dle, and y*<?>i^ the stomach.) The sub- 
stance on tlie concave part of the stomach, 
which attaches itself to the adjacent parts. 
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MesoglOssus. (From /tiro;, the middle, 
and yhuxr<Tx t the tongue.) A muscle in- 
serted in the middle of the tongue. 

Mesomeria. (From juto-og, the middle, 
and ftnqot, the thigh.) The parts between 
the thighs. 

Mesomphalium. (From (Aim, the mid- 
dle, and ofxipAKo;, the navel.) The middle 
of the navel. 

Mesophktum. (From /xto-o;, the mid- 
dle, and ocfguot, the eyebrows.) The part 
between the eyebrows. 

Mesofleukum. (From /mo-o;, the mid- 
dle, and TXtvgov, a rib.) The space or mus- 
cles between the ribs. 

MESORECTUM. (From purot, the mid- 
die, and rectum, the straight gut.) The 
portion of peritonaeum which connects the 
rectum to the pelvis. 

Mesothenar. (From y.iTo;, the mid- 
dle, and 0si>*e, the palm of the hand.) A 
muscle situated in the middle of the palm 
of the hand. 

MESPILUS. (Ot/ iv /uttrot mho;, be- 
cause it has a cap or crown in the middle 
of it.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Lmnaean system. Class, Icosandna. 
Order, Pentagynia. 

2. The pharmocoposial name of the 
medlar. This fruit, and also its seeds, 
have been used medicinally. The tree 
which bears them is the Mespilus ger- 
manica of Linnaeus. The immature fruit 
is serviceable in checking diarrhoeas ; and 
the seeds were formerly esteemed in allay- 
ing the pain attendant on nephritic dis- 
eases. 

Mespilus germanica. The systema- 
tic name of the medlar-tree. See Mespilus. 
Metabasis. (From /utrruSsuw, to di- 
gress.) Metabole. A change of remedy, 
of practice, or disease ; or any change from 
one thing to another, either in the curative 
indications, or the symptoms of a dis- 
temper. 

Metabole. See Metabasis. 
METACARPAL BONES. The five 
longitudinal bones that are situated between 
the wrist and the fingers : they are distin- 
guished into the metacarpal bone of the 
thumb, fore-finger, &c. 

METACARPIUS. (From ^ £ t*, after, 
and **§»•«?, the wrist.) Metacarpium. That 
part of the hand which is between the 
wrist and the fingers. 

METACARr-'s. A muscle of the carpus. 

See Adductor metacarpi minimi digiti munus. 

Metacerasma. (From fj-tra., after, and 

xggzvvv/u/, to mix.) Cerasma. A mixture 

tempered with any additional substance. 

Metacheirixis. (From /utrx^ii^ce, to 
perform by the hand.) Surgery. Any 
manual operation. 

Metachoresis. (From ^erst^a^a, to 
digress.) The translation of a disease from 
one part to another. 

Metacinema. (From per* and we», 
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to remove.) Diseased pupil of the eye, or 
distortion of it. 

Metacondyics. (From pita, after, and 
xovJo/.of, a knuckle.) The last joint of a 
finder, or that which contains the nail. 

Mltallace. (From /xtinXKn'rlm, to 
change.) A change in the state or treat- 
ment of a disease. 

MKTALLURGIA. (From fxvr&kxcv, a 
metal, and tgyov, work, labour.) That part 
of chymistry which concerns the operations 
of metals. 

MKTALS. We are at present acquaint- 
ed with twenty-two metals, essentially dif- 
fering from each other, namely, 

Arsenic. Tungsten. Molybdena. Chrome. 
Colurnbium. Titanium. Uranium. Cobalt. 
Nickel. Manganese. Bismuth. Antimony. 
Tellurium. Mercury. Zinc. Tin. Lead. 
Iron. Copper. Silver. Gold. Plati- 
na. 

The ancient division of these substances 
into noble or perfect, and semi or imper- 
fect metals, is now abandoned, and we class 
them into different genera ; proceeding in 
a gradation from those which possess, in a 
centain sense, the least, to those which pos- 
sess the most metallic properties. 
Classification of Metals. 

1. Very brittle and acidifiable Metals.— . 
Arsenic. Tungsten. Molybdena. Chrome. 
Colurnbium. 

2. Less brittle and simply oxydable Me- 
tals. — Titanium. Uranium. Cobalt. Nic- 
kel. Manganese. Bismuth. Antimony. 
Tellurium. 

3. Partly ductile and oxydable Metals. — 
Mercury. Zinc. 

4. Very ductile and easily oxydable Me- 
tals. — Tin. Lead. Iron. Copper. 

5. Exceedingly ductile and difficultly oxy- 
dable Metals.— Silver. Gold. Platina. 

All the metals are found in the bowels 
of the earth, though sometimes they are 
on the surface. They are met with in dif- 
ferent combinations with other matters, 
such as sulphur, oxygen, and acids ; parti- 
cularly with the carbonic, muriatic, sul- 
phuric, and phosphoric acids. They are 
also found combined witli each other, and 
sometimes, though rarely, in a pure metal- 
lic state, distinguishable by the naked eye. 

In their different states of combination, 
they are said to be mineralized, and are 
called ORES. The ores of metals are, 
for the most part, found in nature in moun- 
tainous districts; and always in such as 
form a continued chain. There are moun- 
tains which consist entirely of iron ore, 
but, in general, the metallic part of a moun- 
tain bears a very inconsiderable proportion 
to its bulk. Ores are also met with in the 
cavities or •crevices of rocks, forming what 
are termed Vsura, which are more easily 
discovered in these situations than when 
they lie level in plains. 

The metallic matter of ores is very gene- 
•alU incrustedi and iuLcrivniiHfil with tnme 



earthy substance, different from the rock 
in which the vein is situated ; which is term- 
ed its MATRIX. This, however, must not 
be confounded with the mineralizing sub- 
stance with which the metal is combined, 
such as sulphur, &c. 

General physical Properties of Metals. 

All metals are combustible bodies. 
They possess a certain brilliancy, in con- 
sequence of the complete reflection of the 
light that falls upon them, which is termed 
metallic lustre. They are the most dense 
and heavy substances in nature ; the hea- 
viest fossil, not metallic, having a specific 
gravity much below that of the lightest 
metal. They are the most opaque of all 
bodies. A stone of the greatest opacity, 
when divided into thin plates, has more or 
less transparency ; whereas gold is the «nly 
metal which admits of being reduced to 
such a degree of thinness as to admit the 
smallest perceptible transmission of light. 
Gold leaf, which is about 1-280,000 part 
of an inch in thickness, transmits light of a 
lively green colour ; but silver, copper, and 
all the rest of the metals, are perfectly 
opaque. Another property, which belongs 
exclusively to metals, (though they do not 
all possess it,) is malleability ,- by which is 
meant a capacity of having their surface 
increased, either in length or breadth, 
without being liable to fracture. This 
capacity is not precisely the same in those 
metals which do possess it, for some, which 
admit of extension when struck with a 
hammer, cannot be drawn into wire, which 
property is termed ductility .• this property 
depends, in some measure, on another pe- 
culiar quality jf metals, namely tenacity ,• 
by which is meant the power which a me- 
tallic wire, of a given diameter, has of re- 
sisting the action of a weight suspended 
from its extremity. All metals are fusible, 
though the degree of temperature at which 
this can be effected differs very much. 
Mercury is always fluid at the ordinary- 
temperature of our atmosphere, while pla- 
tina can scarcely be melted by the most 
intense heat of our furnaces. Metals are 
perfectly opaque when in a state of fusion j 
and are crystallizable when suffered to cool 
slowly and undisturbed. The tetrahedron 
and the cube are their primitive figures, 
though they very often take the octahedral 
form. They can likewise be volatalized at 
very high temperatures. They are the best 
conductors of caloric and electricity. Their 
susceptibility of combination is very great : 
they unite with carbon, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus. They do not combine with earths 
by fusion ; but their oxyds readily unite to 
acids, alkalies, and earths. They decom- 
pose water and several acids. Some efteot 
this at common temperatures : some re- 
quire a red heat, and others the interpo- 
sition of another body. Water does not 
dissolve any of the metals, though it is a 
solvent of some of their oxyds. They are 
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insoluble in ardent spirit, ether, or oils. 
They are all capable of combining with 
oxygen, though many of them require very 
high temperatures to effect this union, and 
others cannot be united to it but in an in- 
direct manner. Most of the metals can be 
combined with each other ; they then form 
alloys, many of which are of the greatest 
utility in the arts. 

METAMORPHOPSIA. (From /*«•*/*«§. 
<?<*>«-«, a change, and o^'?, sight.) Vitus defi- 
guratus. Disfigured vision. It is a defect 
in vision, by which persons perceive objects 
changed in their figures. The s;>ecies are, 
1. Metamorphopsia acuta, when objects ap- 
pear much 1 .rger ihan their size. 2. Me- 
tamorphopsia dvminnta, when objects appear 
diminished in size, arising. from the same 
causes as the former. 3. Metamorphopsia 
mutans, objects seem to be in motion ; to 
the vertiginous and intoxicated persons, 
every thing seems to stagger. 4. Metamor- 
phopsia tortuosa seu fiexuosa, when objects 
appear tortuous, or bending. 5. Metamor- 
phopsia inversa, when all objects appear in- 
verted. 6. Metamorphopsia imaginaria, is 
the vision of a thing not present, as may be 
observed in the delirious, and in maniacs. 
7. Metamorphopsia from a remaining im- 
pression : it happens to those who very at- 
tentively examine objects, particularly in a 
great light, some time after fo perceive the 
impression. 

Metapedium. (From /xrra., after, and mtt, 
•the foot ) The metatarsus. 

Metaphrenum. (From pent, after, and 
<?§««, the diaphragm.) That part of the 
back which is beh.nd the dii.phragm. 

Metaporopoiesis. ( From y.w>., no^oc, a 
duct, and jrorea, to make.) A change in the 
pores of the body. 

Metaptosis (From /uiroL7ri7rra>, to di- 
gress ) A change from one disease to 
another. 

METASTASIS. (From fxt&t<rr>,f*i, to 
change, to translate.) The translation of a 
disease from ore place to another. 

Metasynchisis. (From {*trtt.<Tvyxgtva>, to 
transmute.) Any change of constitu- 
tion. 

METATARSAL BONES. The five 
longitudinal bones between the tarsus and 
the toes ; they are distinguished into the 
metatarsal bone of the great toe, fore 
toe, &c. 

METATARSUS. (From ^st*, after, 
and T-agcoc, the tarsus.) That part of the 
foot between the tarsus and toes. 

Metella nux. See Nux vomica. 

Meteorismus. (From ,u«Tt6go?, a vapour.) 
1. A flatulent dropsy. 

2. A tympanitic state of the abdomen, 
taking place suddenly in acute diseases. 

Meteoros. (Mt-reagoc : from fts7*, and 
x«g«, to elevate.) Elevated, suspended, 
erect, sublime, tumid. Galen expounds 
pains of this sort, as being those which 
affect the peritonxum, or other more su- 
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perficial parts of the body : these are op- 
posed to the more deep-seated ones. 

Mktheolis. A drink prepared from 
honey by fermentation. 

Methemerinus. (From /u«t*, and n/ui^n, 
a day.) A quotidian fever. 

Methodica medicina. Signifies that 
practice which was conducted by rules, 
such as are taught by Galen and his follow- 
ers, in opposition to the empirical prac- 
tice. 

Methodus. (From /u«t*, and oJW, a 
way.) The method, or ratio, by which any 
operation or cure is conducted. 

Metopion. Mfrruvicv. American su- 
mach, a species of Jihus. It is a name 
of the bitter almond, aiso of an oil, or an 
ointment, made by Dioscorides, which was 
thus called because it had galbanum in it, 
which was collected from a plant called 
Metopium. 

Metopium. MiTavrim. An ointment made 
of galbanum. 

Metopum. (From juira, after, and &hf> 
the eye.) The forehead. 

Metosis. A kind of amaurosis, from an 
excess of short sightcdness. 

METRA. (From ^u»T«g, a mother.) The 
womb. 

Metrencryta. (From t*tr$<t, the womb, 
and iyxuui> to pour into.) Injections into the 
womb. 

Metrenchytes. (From /**?£*, the womb, 
and ry%vte, to pour in.) A syringe to inject 
fluids into the womb.) 

METRITIS. (From /wga, the womb.) 
Inflammation of the uterus. See Hysteri- 
tis. 

Metrocelides. (From /unTDg, a mother, 
and *))A/c, a spot, or mole.) A mole, or 
mark, impressed upon the child by the mo- 
ther's imagination. 

Metrocelis. (From ^<»t»§, a mother, 
and x»ak, a blemish.) A mole, or mark, 
impressed upon the child by the mother's 
imagination. 

Metro-mania. A rage for reciting 
verses. In the Acta Societatis Medicse 
Havniensis, published 1779, is an account 
of a tertian attended with remarkable symp- 
toms ; one of which was the metro-mania, 
which the patient spoke extempore, having 
never before had the least taste for poe- 
try ; when the fit was off, the patient be- 
came stupid, and remained so till the re- 
turn of the paroxysm, when the poetical 
powers returned again. 

METROPTOSIS. (From ^Tg*, the 
uterus, and 7wflce, to fall down.) Prolap- 
sus uteri. The descent of the uterus 
through the vagina. 

Metrorrhagia. (From ^urn-gat, the womb, 
and yryvvfAi, w break out.) An excessive 
discharge from the womb. 

Meu. See Meum athamanticum. 
Meum athamanticum. (From /uuav, 
less ; so called, according to Minshew, 
from its diminutive size.) Meu. Spignel. 
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Baldmoney. The root of this plant, Mthusa 
mxum, is recommended as a carminative, 
stomachic, and for attenuating viscid hu- 
mours, and appears to be nearly of the same, 
nature as lovage, differing in its smell being 
rather more agreeable, somewhat like that 
of parsnips, but stronger, and being in its 
taste less sweet, and more warm, or acrid. 

Mkxicanmm. (From Mexico, whence 
it is brought.) A name of the balsam of 
Peru. 

Mexico seed- See Ricinus. 

Mexico tea. See Jiotrys mexicana. 

Mezereon. See Mezereum. 

MEZEREUM. ( \ word of some barba- 
POU8 dialect.) Mezereon. Spurge-olive. 
Widow-wail. This plant, Daphne mezere- 
um of Linnaeus :—floribu8 sexsilibuv tends 
caulinia, foliis lanceolati* ■deciduis, is ex- 
tremely acrid, especially when fresh, and, 
if retained in the mouth, excites great and 
long continued heat and inflammation, par- 
ticularly of the mouth and fauces ; the ber- 
ries also have the same effects, and, when 
swallowed, prove a powerful corrosive 
poison, not oidy to man, but to dogs, 
wolves, and foxes. The bark of the root 
is the part employed medicinally in the 
decoctvm sarsuparilue composition, to assist 
mercury in resolving nodes and other ob- 
stinate symptoms of syphilis. The antisy- 
philitic virtues of mezereum, however, 
have been by many writers very justly 
doubted. The result of my own experi- 
ence (says Mr. Pearson, of the Lock Hos- 
pital) by no means accords with the re- 
presentation given of this root by former 
writers. From all that I have been able 
to collect, in the course of many years ob- 
servation, I feel myself authorised to assert, 
unequivocally, that the mezereum has not 
the power of curing the venereal disease in 
any One stage, or under any one form. 
If a decoction of this root should ever re- 
duce a venereal node, where no mercury 
has been previously given, yet the patient 
will by no means be exempted from the 
necessity of employing mercury for as 
long a space of time, and in as large a 
quantity, as if no mezereum had been 
taken. With respect to the power it is 
said to possess, of alleviating the pain, 
and diminishing the bulk of membranous 
nodes, nothing peculiar and appropriate can 
be ascribed to the mezereum on these ac- 
counts, since we obtain the same good 
effects from sarsuparilla, guaiacum, volatile 
alkali, blistering plasters, &c. Neverthe- 
less, venereal nodes, which have subsided 
under the use of any of these articles of the 
materia medicu, will appear again, and 
often with additional symptoms, if a full 
and efficacious course of mercury be not 
submitted to. It has, indeed, been al- 
leged, that mezereum always alleviates 
the pain occasioned by a venereal node, 
and generally reduces it, where the peri- 
osteum only is affected ; and th.it 
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dom fails of removing those enlargements 
of the periosteum which have not yielded 
during the administration of mercury. 

That some instances of success, in cases 
like these, may have fallen to the share of 
those who made the assertion, it would not 
become me to deny ; but I have met with 
few such agreeable evidences of the effica- 
cy of this medicine. I have given the me- 
zereum in the form of a simple decoction, 
and also as an ingredient in compound de- 
coctions of the woods, in many cases, 
where no mercury had been previously 
employed, but never with advantage to a 
single patient. I have also tried it, in nu- 
merous instances, after the completion of 
a course of mercury ; yet, with the excep- 
tion of two cases, where the thickened 
state of the periosteum was removed during 
the exhibition of it, I never saw the least 
benefit derived from taking this medicine. 
In a few cases of anomalous pains, which 
I supposed were derived from irregulari- 
ties during a mercurial course, the meze- 
reum was of service, after I had tried the 
common decoction of the woods without 
success ; but even in this description of 
cases, I have always found it a very uncer- 
tain remedy. I have made trial of this 
vegetable in a great number of scrofulous 
cases, where the membranes covering the 
bones were in a diseased state, and I am 
not sure that one single patient obtained 
any evident and material benefit from 
it. 

The late Dr. Cullen, whose reports may 
justly claim attention from all medical 
men, when treating of the mezereum, in 
his Materia Medica, says, " I have fre- 
quently employed it in several cutaneous 
affections, and sometimes with success." 
It were to have been wished, that the pro- 
fessor of medicine had specified what those 
diseases of the skin were, in which the 
mezereum was sometimes employed with 
success ; for, if I except an instance or two 
of lepra, in which the decoction of this 
plant conferred a temporary benefit, I 
have very seldom found it possessed of me- 
dicinal virtue, either in syphilis, or in the 
sequela; of that disease, in scrofula, or in 
cutaneous affections. Indeed the mezere- 
um is of so acrimonious a nature, often 
producing heat and other disagreeable 
sensations in the fauces, and, on many oc- 
casions, disordering the primse viae, that I 
do not often subject my patients to the 
certain inconveniences which are connected 
with the primary effects of this medicine, 
as they are rarely compensated by any other 
important and useful qualities. 

Mezereum acetati m. Very thin 

slices of the bark of the fresh mezereon 
root are to be steeped for twenty-four 
hours in common vinegar- The late Dr. 
Morris usually directed the application of 
this remedy to issues, when a discharge 
from them could not be encouraged by the 
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common means. It generally answers this 
purpose very effectually in the course of 
one night, the pea being removed, and a 
small portion of the bark applied over the 
Opening. 

MIASMA. (From /xittvm, to infect.) See 
Contagion. 

Microcosmic bezoar. See Calculus. 

MicroleuconympHjSEa. (From /u.ix.%0;, 
small, Aev*oc, white, and w/u.<peti*,, the water- 
lily.) Thf- small white water lily. 

MicnouYMPHiEA. (From (aik^o;, small, 
and w/uQiutt, the water-lily.) The smaller 
water-lily. 

Microrchis. (From y.ix.$oc, small, and 
°§/t' c » a tes ticle.) One whose testicles are 
unusually small. 

Microsphyxia. (From /u.tx.%0;, small, and 
o-qv^ic, the pulse.) A debility and smallness 
of the pulse. . 

Midriff. See Diaphragm. 

Migma. (From /j.ryvua>, to mix.) A con- 
fection, or ointment. 

Mi crana. A corruption of haemicrania. 

Milfoil, common. See Millefolium. 

MILIARIA. (From milium, millet; so 
called because the small pustules, or vesi- 
cles, upon the skin resemble millet-seed.) 
Miliary fever. A genus of disease in the 
class pyrexia:, and order exanthemata of 
Cullen ; characterized by synochus ; cold 
stage considerable ; hot stage attended with 
anxiety and frequent sighing ; perspiration 
of a strong and peculiar smell ; eruption, 
preceded by a sense of pricking, first on 
the neck and breast, of small red pimples, 
which in two days become white pustules, 
desquamate, and are succeeded by fresh 
pimples. Miliary fever has been observed 
to affect both sexes, and persons of all ages 
and constitutions ; but females of a deli- 
cate habit are most liable to it, particu- 
larly in child-bed. Moist variable weather 
is most favourable to its appearance, and 
it occurs most usually in the spring and 
autumn. It is by some said to be a conta- 
gious disease, and has been known to pre- 
vail epidemically. 

Very violent symptoms, such as coma, 
delirium, and convulsion-fits, now and then 
attend miliary fever, in which case it is apt 
to prove fatal. A numerous eruption in- 
dicates more danger than a scanty one. 
The eruption being steady is to be con- 
sidered as more favourable than its fre- 
quently disappearing and coming out again, 
and it is more favourable when the places 
covered w.th the eruption appear swelled 
and stretched than when they remain flac- 
cid. According to the severity of the 
symptoms, and depression of spirits, is the 
danger greater. See also Sudamina. 

Miliolum. (Dim. of milium, millet.) A 
small tumour on the eyelids, resembling in 
size a millet-seed. 

Militahis. (From miles, a soldier ; 
so called from its efficacy in curing fresh 
wounds.) See Millefolium. 
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Militahis herb a. See Millefolium. 
Milium. (From milium, a millet-seed.) 
Grutum. A very white and hard tubercle, 
in size and colour resembling a millet-seed. 
Its seat is immediately under the cuticle, 
so that, when pressed, the contents escape, 
appearing of an atheromatous nature. 
Milium so lis. See Lithospermum. 
MILK. Lac. A fluid secreted by 
peculiar glands, and designed to nourish 
young animals in the early part of their 
life. It is of an opaque white colour, a 
mild saccharine taste, and a slightly afo- 
matic smell. It is separated immediately 
from the blood, in the breasts or udders of 
female animals. Man, quadrupeds, and 
cetaceous animals, are the only creatures 
which afford milk. All other animals are 
destitute of the organs which secrete this 
fluid. Milk differs greatly in the several 
animals. 

The following are the Properties of ani- 
mal and human milk : 

Milk separates spontaneously into cream, 
cheese, and serum of milk; and that sooner 
in a warm situation than in a cold one. In 
a greater temperature than that of the air, 
it acesces and coagulates, but more easily 
and quicker by the addition of acid salts, 
or coagulating plants. Lime-water coagu- 
lates milk imperfectly. It is not coagu- 
lated by alkali pure, for it dissolves its 
caseous part. With carbonated alkali the 
caseous and cremoraceous parts of milk are 
changed into a liquid soap, which separates 
in the form of white flakes : such milk, by 
boiling, is changed into a yellow and then 
into a brown colour. Milk, distilled to 
dryness, gives out an insipid water, and 
leaves a whitish brown extract, called the 
extract of milk ; which, dissolved in water, 
makes a milk of less value. Milk, fresh 
drawn, and often agitated in a warm place, 
by degrees goes into the vinous fermenta- 
tion, so that alkohol may be drawn over 
by distillation, which is called spirit of 
milk. It succeeds quicker, if yeast be add- 
ed to the milk. Mare's milk, as it contains 
the greatest quantity of the sugar of milk, 
is best calculated for vinous fermentation. 
The Principles of milk, or its integral 
parts, are, 1. The Aroma, or odorous vola- 
tile principle, which flies off from fresh- 
drawn milk in the form of visible vapour. 
2. Water, which constitutes the greatest 
part of milk. From one pound, eleven 
ounces of water may be extracted by dis- 
tillation. This water, with the sugar of 
milk, forms the serum of the milk. 3. 
Bland oil, which, from its lightness, swims . 
on the surface of milk after standing, 
and forms the cream of milk. 4. Cheese, 
separated by coagulating milk, falls to 
the bottom of the vessel, and is the 
animal gluten. 5. Sugar, obtained from 
the serum of milk by evaporation. It 
unites the caseous and butyraceous part 
with the water of the milk. 6. Some ncu. 
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tral suits, as the muriate of potash and mu- MILK, GOATS'. It resembles cows', 
riate of lime, which are accidental, not except in its greater consistence; like that 
being found at all times, nor in every milk, milk, it throws up abundance of cteam, 
These principles of milk differ widely in from which butter is easily obtained, 
respect to quantity and quality, according' MILK, HUMAN. The white, sweet- 
to the diversity of the animals, ish fluid, secreted by the glandular fabric 

The aroma of the milk is of so different of the breasts of women. The secretory 
an odour, that persons accustomed to the organ is constituted by the great congloine- 
smell, and those whose olfactory nerves rate glands, situated in the fat 01 both 
are very sensible, can easily distinguish whe- breasts, above the musculus pectoralis ma- 
thcr milk be that of the cow, goat, mare, jor. From eacii acinus composing a mam- 
ass, or human. The same may be said of mary gland, there arises a radicle of a 
the serum of the milk, which is properly lactiferous or galactiferous duct. All these 
the seat of the ar6ma. The serum of milk canals, gradually converging, are termi- 
is thicker and more copious in the milk of naled without anastomosis, in the papillje 
the sheep and goat, than in that of the ass, of the breasts, by many orifices, winch, 
mare, or human milk. The butter of goats upon pressure, pour forth milk. The smell 
and cows is easily separated from the of fresh-drawn milk is peculiar, animal, 
milk, and will not again unite itself with fatuous, and not disagreeable. Its taste 
the butter-milk. Sheep's butter is soft, sweetish, soft, bland, agreeable. The spe- 
andnotofthe consistence of that obtained cific gravity is greater than water, but 
from the cow and goat. Asses', mares', lighter than blood; hence it swims on it. 
and human butter, can only be separated Its colour is white and opake. In consis- 
in the form of cream ; which cream, by the tence it is oily and aqueous. A drop put on 
assistance of heat, is with ease again united the nail flows slowly down, if the milk be 
to the milk from which it is separated. The good. 

cheese of cows' and goats' milk is solid and Time of Secretion. The milk most fre- 
elastic, i hat from asses and mares soft, and quently begins to be secreted in the last 
that from sheep's milk almost as soft as months of pregnancy; but, on the third 
gluten. It is never separated spontane- day after delivery, a serous milk, called Co- 
ously from the milk of a woman, but only lostrum, is separated ; and at length pure 
by art, and is wholly fluid. The serum milk is secreted very copiously into the 
abounds most in human, asses', and mares' breasts, that, from its abundance, often 
milk. The milk of the cow and goat con- spontaneously drops from the nipples, 
tains less, and that of the sheep least of If the secretion of milk be daily pro- 
all. The sugar of milk is in the greatest moted by suckling an infant, it often con- 
quantity in the mares and asses, and some- tinues many years, unless a fresh pregnancy 
what less in the human milk. supervene. The quantity usually secreted 

MILK, ASSES'. Asses' milk has a very within twenty-four hours, by nurses, is 
strong resemblance to human milk in various, according as the nourishment may 
colour, smell, and consistence. When left be more or less chylous. It appears ihat 
at rest for a sufficient time, a cream fjrms not morp than two pounds of milk are ob- 
upon its surface, but by no means in such tained from five or sx pounds of meat, 
abundance as a woman's milk. Asses' milk But there have been known nurses, who 
differs from cows' milk, in its cream being have given from their breasts two, or even 
less abundant and more insipid ; in its con- more than three pounds, in addition to that 
tuning less curd; and in its possessing a which their child has sucked. That the 
greater proportion of sugar. origin of the milk is derived from chyle 

MILK, COWS'. The milk of women, carried with the blood of the mammary 
mares, and asses, nearly agree in their qua- arteries into the glandular faerie of the 
lities ; that of cows, goats, and sheep, breasts is evident, from its more copious 
possess properties rather different. Of secretion a little after meals ; its dimmish- 
these, cows' milk approaches nearest to ed secretion from fasting; from the smell 
that yielded by the female breast, but dif- and taste of food or medicines in the se- 
fcrs very much in respect to the aroma; creted milk; and lastly, from.it sponta- 
it contains a larger proportion of cream neons acsscence ; for humours perfectly 
and cheese, and less serum than human animal become putrid, 
milk ; also less sugar than mares' and asses' The jnilk cf a woman differs : 1. in re- 
milk, spect to food. The milk of a woman who 
Cows' milk forms a very essential part of stickles, living upon vegeto-animal rood, 
human sustenance, being adapted to every never acesces nor coagulates spontaneous- 
state and age of the body ; but particularly ly, although exposed for many weeks to 
to infants, after being weaned. the heat of a furnace. But it evapo- 
MIl.K, EWES', This resembles almost rates gradually in an open vessel, and the 
\ tint of the cow; its cream, how- last drop continues thin, sweet, and bland. 
ever, is'nvne abundant, and yields a butter The reason appears to be, that the caseous 
not so consistent as sow's milk butter. It and cremoraceous parts cohere together, 

''. means of the sugar, more intimately 
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than in the milk of animals, and do not so tion of the milk also being hastened through 
easily separate; hence its acescence is the breast by the sucking- of the child, pre- 
prevented. It does acesce, if mixed or vents the very common induration of the 
boiled with vinegar, juice of lemons, ere- breast, which arises in consequence of the 
mor tartar, dilute sulphuric acid, or with the milk being stagnated. 4. Men may live 
human stomach. It is coagulated with the upon milk, unless they have been accus- 
acid of salt, or nitre, and by an acid gas- tomed to the drinking of wine. For all na- 
tric juice of the infant ; for infants often tions, the Japanese alone excepted, use 
vomit up the coagulated milk of the nurse, milk, and many live upon it alone. 
The milk of a sucking woman, who lives MILK, MARES'. This is thinner than 
upon vegetable food only, like cows' milk, that of the cow, but scarcely so thin as hu- 
easily and of its own accord acesces, and man milk. Its cream cannot be converted 
is acted upon by all coagulating substances into butter by agitation. The whey con- 
like the milk of animals. 2. In respect of tains sugar. 

the time of digestion. During the first Milk blotches. An eruption of white 

hours of digestion the chyle is crude, and vesicles, which assume a dark colour, re- 

the milk less subacted ; but towards the sembling the blackening of the small-pox, 

twelfdi hour after eating, the chyle is and are succeeded by scabs producing an 

changed into blood, and then the milk be- ichory matter, attended with considerable 

comes yellowish and nauseous, and is spit itchiness. It generally appears on the fore- 

out by the infant. Hence the best time head and scalp, extending half over the 

for giving suck is about the fourth or fifth face, and at times even proceeding farther, 

hour after meals. 3. In respect of the time The period of its attack is the time of 

after delivery. The milk secreted imme- teething; and it is probably the same dis- 

diately after 'delivery is serous, purges the ease as the crustea lectea. 

bowels of the infant, and is called colos- Milk fevor. See Puerperal fever, 

trum. But in the following days it be- Milk-teeth. See Teeth. 

come9 thicker and more pure, and the Milk-thistle. The leaves of this plant, 

longer a nurse suckles, the thicker the when young, surpasses, when boiled, the 

milk is secreted ; thus, new-born infants finest cabbage, and possesses diuretic quali- 

cannot retain the milk of a nurse who has ties. See also Carduus marix. 



given suck for a twelve-month, on account 
of its spissitude. 4. In respect of food 
and medicines. Thus, if a nurse eat garlic, 
the milk becomes highly impregnated with 
its odour, and is disagreeable. If she in- 



Milk-vetch. See Tragacantha. 
Milk-wort. See Polygala. 
Milk-wort, rattle-snake root. See Seneka. 
Millefolium. (From mille, a thou- 
sand, and folium, a leaf; named from its 



dulge too freely in the use of wine or beer, numerous leaves.) Achilea Myriophyl- 
the infant becomes ill. From giving a Ion. ChiUophullon. Lumbus veneris. Mi- 
purging medicine to a nurse, the child also litaris herba. Stratiotes. Carpentaria. 
is purged; and, lastly, children affected with Speculum veneris. Common yarrow, or 
tormina of the bowels, arising from acids, milfoil. The leaves and flowers of this 
are often cured by giving the nurse animal indigenous plant, Achillea millefolium of 
food. 5. In respect of the affections of the Linnaeus :— foliis bipianatis nudis ; laciniis 
mind. There are frequent examples of linearibus dentatis ; caulibus superne sul- 
infants being seized with convulsions from catis, have an agreeable, weak, aromatic 
sucking mothers irritated by anger. An smell, and a bitterish, rough, and some- 
infant of one year old, while he sucked what pungent taste. . They are both di- 
milk from his enraged mother, on a sudden rected for medicinal use, in the Edinburgh 
was seized with a fatal haemorrhage, and Pharmacopoeia ; in the present practice, 
died. Infants at the breastjn a short time however, they are almost wholly neglect- 
pine away, if the nurse be afflicted with ed. 

grievous care; and there are also infants Millemorbia. (From mille, a thou- 

who, after every coition of the mother, or sand, and morbus, a disease ; so called from 

even if she menstruate, are taken ill. its use in many diseases.) See Scrophulariu 

The use of the mother's milk is, 1. It vulgaris. 
affords the native aliment to the new-born Millepede. See Millepedes. 
infant, in which respect milk differs little Millepedes. (From mille, a thou- 
from chyle. Those children are the. strong- sand, and pes, a foot, named from their 
gebt, who are nourished the longest by the numerous feet.) Millipede. Wood-lice, 
mothers's milk. 2. The colostrum should The Oniscu? asellus of Linnaeus. These in- 
not be rejected ; for it relaxes the bowels, sects, though they obtain a place in the phar- 
which in new-born infants ought to be macopecias, are very seldom used medicinal- 
open, to clear their intestines of the me- \y in this country ; they appear to act as sti- 
conium. 3. Lactation defends the mother mulants and slight diuretics, and for this 
from a dangerous reflux of the milk into purpose they ought to be administered in a 
the blood, whence lacteal metastasis, and much greater dose than is usually pre- 
leucorrhaea, are so frequent in lying in scribed. The expressed juice, or forty or 
Women, who do not give suck. The mo- fifty Hvh jo- ™;iienerles. given in a mild 
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drink, is said to cure very obstinate jaun- 
dices. 

Millet seed. The fruit ot the Pani- 
""» miliuceum of Linnams. They are 
esteemed as a nutricioua article of diet, 
and are often made into puddings in this 
country. 

^ Miu.i/r-sKEr>, Indian. Tlie fruit of the 
Panicum italicum of Linnaeus. It is much 
esteemed in Italy, being a constant ingredi- 
ent in soups, and made into a variety of 
forms for the table. 

Mimtrar. (From »«'&, a thousand; so 
called from the multitude of its seed.) 
Milium. The millet. 
Mill-mountain. See Linum Catharticum. 

MiLi-nosis. M/A<pa,7-/ f . A baldness of 
the eyebrows. 

Miltos. M/AToc. Minium, or red-lead. 

MUtivaste. See Ceterach. 

Milzadella. (From milza, the spleen, 
Span. ; so called from its supposed virtues 
in diseases of the spleen.) The herb arch- 
angel. 

Mimosa catechu. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the terra japonica. 
See Catechu. 

Mimosa njlotica. Supposed to be the 
tree which afforded the gum-arabic, but 
now considered to be the acacia vera. 
See Arabic gum. 

Mimosa Senegal. The systematic name 
of the tree from which the gum Senegal 
exudes. 

Mindererus spirit. See Liquor ammonite 
acetatis. 

MINERALIA. See Minerals. 

MINERALOGY. That part of natural 
history which relates to minerals. 

Mineral poisons. See Poisons. 

MINERAL WATERS. Aqua mine- 
ralea, Aqua medicinales. Waters holding 
minerals in solution are called mineral 
toatert. But as all water, in a mineral 
state, is impregnated, either more or less, 
with some mineral substances, the name 
mineral -waters should be confined to such 
waters as are sufficiently impregnated with 
mineral matters to produce some sensible 
effect! on the animal economy, and either 
to cure or prevent some of the diseases to 
which the human body is liable. On this 
account, these waters might be with much 
more propriety, be called medicinal waters, 
w ere not the name by which they are com- 
monly known too firmly established by 
long use. 

The mineral waters which are the most 
esteemed, and consequently the most re- 
sorted to for the cure of diseases, are tho^e 
of 
1. Aix. 5. Buxton. 

rege. 6. Borset. 

3, Bath. 7. Cheltenham. 

•1. Bristol. 8. Carlsbad. 
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9. Epsom. 17. Scarborough. 

10. Harrowgate. 18. Spa. 

11. Hartfell. 19. Sedlitz. 

12. Holywell. 20. Sea-water. 

13. Malvern. 21. Seltzer. 

14. Matlock. 22. Tunbridge. 

15. Moffat. 23- Vichy, and others 

16. Pyrmont. of less note. 
For the properties and virtues of these 

consult their respective heads. 



Fourcroy divides all mineral and medici- 
nal waters into nine orders, viz. 
]. Cold alcidulous waters. 
2- Hot or thernal acidulous waters. 

3. Sulphuric saline waters. 

4. Muriatic saline waters. 

5. Simple sulphureous waters. 

6. Sulphurated gazeous waters. 

7. Simple ferruginous waters. 

8. Ferruginous and acidulous waters. 

9. Sulphuric ferruginous waters. 



Dr. Saunders arranges mineral waters in- 
to the following classes : 

1. Simple cold. 

2. thernal. 

3. saline. 

4. Highly carbonated aikaline. 

5. Simple carbonated chalybeate. 

6. Hot carbonated chalybeate. 

7. Highly carbonated chalybeate. 

8. Saline carbonated chalybeate. 

9. Hot saline highly carbonated chaly- 
beate. 

10. Vitriolated chalybeate. 

11. Cold, sulphureous. 

12. Hot, alkaline, sulphureous. 



In order to present the reader, under 
one point of view, with the most conspicu- 
ous features in the composition of the mine- 
ral waters of this and some other countries, 
the following Synoptical Tableis subjoined, 
from Dr.Saunders' works on mineral waters. 

The reader will please to observe, that 
under the head of Neutral Purging Salts 
are included the sulphats of soda and mag- 
nesia, and the muriats of lime, soda, and 
magnesia. The power which the earthy 
muriats may possess of acting on the intes- 
tinal canal is not quite ascertained, but, 
from their great solubility, and from analo- 
gy with salts, with similar component 
parts, we may conclude that this forms a 
principal part of their operation. 

The reader will likewise observe, that 
where the spaces are left blank, it signi- 
fies that we are ignorant whether any of 
the substance at the head of the column is 
contained in the water ; that the word 
none implies a certainty of the absence of 
that substance ; and the term uncertain 
means that the substance is contained, but, 
that the quantity is not known. 
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Mr. Henry, in his epitome of chymistry, 
gives tlie following concise and accurate 
account for the analysis of mineral wa- 
ters : 

Water is never presented by nature in a 
state of complete purity. Even when col- 
lected as it descends in the form of rain, 
chymical tests detect in it foreign ingre- 
dients. And when it has been absorbed 
by the earth, has traversed its different 
strata, and is returned to us by springs, it 
is found to have acquired various impreg- 
nations. The readiest method of judging 
of the contents of natural waters is by ap- 
plying what are termed tests, or reagents, 
i. e. substances which, on being added to 
a water, exhibits, by the phoenomena they 
produce, the nature of the saline and 
other ingredients. For example, if, on 
adding an infusion of litmus to any water, 
its colour is changed to red, we infer that 
the water contains an uncombined acid ; 
if this change ensue even after the water 
has been boiled, we judge that the acid is 
a fixed and not a volatile one: and if, on 
adding the muriate of barytes, a precipi- 
tate fails down, vvc safely conclude that 
the peculiar acid present in the water \z 
either entirely or in part the sulphuric 
acid. Mr. Henry first enumerates the 
tests generally employed in examining 
mineral waters, and describes their ap- 
plication, and afterwards indicates by 
what particular tests the substances gene- 
rally found in waters may be detected. 

A. Infusion of Litmus. Syrup ef Violets, 
&c — As the infusion of litmus is apt to 
spoil by keeping, some solid litmus should 
be kept. The infusion is prepared by 
steeping this substance, first bruised in a 
mortar, and tied up in a thin rag, in dis- 
tilled water, which extracts its blue co- 
lour. If the colour of the infusion tends 
too much to purple, it may be amended 
by a drop or two of pure ammonia ; but of 
this no more should be added that what is 
lurch sufficient, least the delicacy of the 
test should be impaired. The syrup of 
violets is not easily obtained pure. The 
genuine syrup may be distinguished from 
the spurious by a solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, which changes the former to green, 
while it reddens the latter. When it can 
he procured genuine, it is an excellent test 
of acids, and may be employed in the 
same manner as the infusion of litmus. 
Paper stained with the juice of the marsh 
violet, or with that of radishes, answers 
a similar purpose. In staining paper for 
the purpose of a test, it must be used 
unsized ; or, if sized, it must previously 
be washed with warm water; because the 
alum which enters into the composition of 
the size will otherwise change the vegetable 
to a red. 



Infusion of litmus is a test of most un- 
combined acids. 

If the infusion redden the unboiled but 
not the boiled water under examination, 
or if the red colour occasioned by adding 
the infusion to a recent water return to 
blue on boiling, we may infer that the acid 
is a volatile one, and most probably the 
carbonic acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, dissolved in water, also reddens lit- 
mus, but not after boiling. To ascertain 
whether the change be produced by car- 
bonic acid, or sulphuretted hydrogen, when 
experiment shews that the reddening cause 
is volatile, add a little lime-water. This, 
if carbonic acid be present, w ill occasion a 
precipitate, which will dissolve with ef- 
fervescence, on adding a little muriatic 
acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen may also 
be contained in the*ame water, which will 
be ascertained by the tests hereafter to be 
described. 

Paper tinged with litmus is also reddened 
by the presence of carbonic acid, but re- 
gains its blue colour by drying. The mi- 
neral and fixed acids redden it permanent- 
ly. That these acids, however, may pro- 
duce their effect, it is necessary that they 
should be present in a sufficient propor- 
tion. 

Infusion of litmus reddened by vinegar — 
Spirituous tincture of Brazil wood — Tinc- 
ture of turmeric, and paper stained with 
each of these three substances — Syrup of 
violets. All these different tests have one 
and the same object. 

1. Infusion of litmus reddened by vine- 
gar, or litmus paper reddened by vinegar, 
has its blue colour restored by alkalis and 
pure earths, and by carbonated alkalis and 
earths. 

2. Turmeric paper and tincture are chang- 
ed to a reddish brown by alkalis, whe- 
ther pure or carbonated, and by pure earths; 
but not by carbonated earths. 

3. The red infusion of Brazil wood, and 
paper stained with it, become blue by al- 
kalis and earths, and even by the latter, 
when dissolved by an excess of carbonic 
acid. In the last mentioned case, however, 
the change will either cease to appear, or 
be much less remarkable, when the water 
has been boiled. 

4. Syrup of violets, when pure, is by the 
same causes turned green, as also paper 
stained with the juices of violets, or rad- 
dishes. 

P.. Tincture of Galls. 
Tincture of galls is the test generally em- 
ployed for discoveYing iron, with all the 
combinations of which it produces a black 
tinge, more or less intense, according to the 
quantity of iron. The iron, however, in 
order to be detected by this test, must be 
in the state of red oxyd, or, if oxydated in 
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a less degree, its effects will not be appa- 
rent, unless after standing- some time in 
contact with air. By applying this test 
before and after evaporation, or boiling, 
we may know whether the iron be held in 
solution by carbonic acid or a fixed acid ; 
for, 

1. If it produce its effects before the ap- 
plication of heat, and not afterwards, car- 
bonic acid is the solvent. 

2. If after, as well as before, a mineral 
acid is the solvent. 

3. If, by the boiling, a yellowish pow- 
der be precipitated, and yet galls continue 
to strike the water black afterwards, the 
iron, as often happens, 19 dissolved both by 
carbonic acid and a fixed acid. A neat 
mode of applying 1 the gall test was used by 
M. Klaproth, in his analysis of the Carlsbad 
water. A slice of th« gall-nut was sus- 
pended by a silken thread, in a large bottle 
of the recent water ; and so small was 
the quantity of iron, that it could only 
be discovered in water fresh from the 
spring. 

C. Sulphuric Acid. 

1. Sulphuric acid discovers, by a slight 
effervescence, the presence of carbonic 
acid, whether uncombined or united with 
alkalis, or earths. 

2. If lime be present, whether pure or 
uncombined, the addition of sulphuric acid 
occasions, after a few days, a white pre- 
cipitate. 

3. Barytcs is precipitated instantly in the 
form of a white powder. 

4. Nitrous and muriatic salts, on adding 
sulphuric acid and applying heat, are de- 
composed ; and if a stopper, moistened 
with pure ammonia, be held over the vessel, 
white clouds appear. For distinguishing 
whether nitric or muriatic acid be present, 
rules will be given hereafter. 

JVitric and JVitrous Acids. 

These acids, if they occasion efferves- 
cence, give the same indications as the 
sulphuric. The nitrous acid has been re- 
commended, as a test distinguishing be- 
tween hepatic waters that contain "sulpbu- 
ret of potash, and those that only contain 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. In the former 
case, a precipitate ensues on adding nitrous 
acid, and a very foetid smell arises ; in the 
latter, a slight cloudiness only appears, 
and the smell of the water becomes less 
disagreeable. 

D. Oxcdic Acid and Oxalates. 

This acid is a most delicate test of lime, 
which it separates fiom all its combina- 
tions. 

1. If a water, which is precipitated by 
oxalic acid, becomes milky on adding a 
watery solution of carbonic acid gas, or by 
blowing air through it by means of a quill, 
or glass tube, we may infer that pure lime 



(or barytes, which has never yet been found 
pure in water) is present. 

2. It' the oxalic acid occasion a precipi- 
tate before, but not after boiling, the lime 
is dissolved by an excess of carbonic acid. 

3. If. after boiling by a fixed acid, a con- 
siderable excess of any of the mineral acids, 
however, prevents the oxalic acid from 
occasioning a precipitate, even though 
lime be present ; because some acids de- 
compose the oxalic, and others, dissolving 
the oxalate of lime, prevent it from ap- 
pearing. 

The oxalate of ammonia, or of potash, 
(which may easily be formed by saturating 
their respective carbonates with a solution 
of oxalic acid) are not liable to the above 
objections, and are preferable, as reagents, 
to the uncombined acids. Yet even these 
oxalates fail to detect lime when supersa- 
turated with muriatic or nitric acids -, and 
if such an exesss be present, it must be 
saturated before adding the test with pure 
ammonia. Fluat of ammonia is the best 
test of lime. It is made by adding car- 
bonate of ammonia to diluted fluoric 
acid. 
E. Pure Alkalis and Carbonated Alkalis. 

1. The pure fixed alkalis precipitate all 
earths and metals, .vhether dissolved by 
volatile or fixed menstrua, but only in cer- 
tain states of dilution : for example, sul- 
phate of alumine may be present in water, 
in the proportion of 4 grains to 500, with- 
out being discovered by pure fixed alkalis. 
As the alkalis precipitate so many sub- 
stances, it is evident they cannot afford 
any precise information when employed as 
reagents. From the colour of the preci- 
pitate, as it approaches to pure white, or 
recedes from it, an experienced eye will 
judge that the precipitated earth contains 
less or more of the metallic admixture. 

2. Pure fixed alkalis decompose all salts 
with basis of ammonia, which becomes evi- 
dent by its smell, and also by the white 
fumes "it exhibits when a stopper is brought 
near it, moistened wilh muriatic acid. 

3. Carbonates of potash and soda have 
similar effects. 

4. Pure ammonia precipitates all earthy 
and metallic salts. Besides this property, 
it also imparls a deep blue colour to any 
liquid that contains copper in a state of 
solution. 

Carbonate of ammonia has the same 
properties, except that it does not precipi- 
tate magnesia from its combinations. 
Hence, to ascertain whether this earth be 
present in any solution, add the carbonate 
of ammonia till no further precipitation en- 
sues, filter the liquor, and then add pure 
ammonia. If any precipitation now oc- 
curs, we may infer the presence of mag- 
nesia. 
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Y. LimelYater. 

1. Lime-water is applied for the pur- 
poses of a test, chiefly for detecting car- 
bonic acid. Let any liquor, supposed to 
contain this acid, he mixed with an equal 
hulk of this acid. If carbonic acid be 
present, either free or combined, a pre- 
cipitate will immediately appear, which, 
"ii udding a few d ops of muriatic acid, 
will immediately dissolve with efferves- 
cence. 

2. Lime-water will immediately shew 
the presence of corrosive sublimate, by a 
brick-dust coloured sediment. If arsenic 
be present in any liquid) lime-water, when 
added, will occasion a precipitate, consist- 
ing of lime and arsenic, which is very diffi- 
cultly soluble in water. This precipitate, 
when mixed up with oil, and laid on the hot 
coals, yields the well-known garlic smell of 
arsenic. 

G. I'urt Jiarytcs, audits Solution 
in Water. 

1. A solution of pure barytcs is even 
mor< effectual than lime-water, in detect- 
ing the presence of carbonic acid, and is 
much more portable and convenient ; since 
from the crystals of this earth, the solution 
may at any time be prepared. In disco- 
vering fixed air, the solution of harytes is 
used similarly to lime-water; and, if this 
acid be present, gives, in like manner, a 
precioitate soluble with effervescence in 
muriatic acid. 

Pure strontites has similar virtues as a 
test. 

II. Metals. 

1. Of the metals, silver and mercury are 
tests of the presence of sulphurets, and of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. If a little 
quicksilver lie put into a bottle, containing 
water impregnated with either of these 
substances, its surface soon acquires a 
black film, and, on shaking, a blackish 
powder separates from it. Silver is im- 
mediately tarnished from the same cause. 

2. The metals also may be used as tests 
oi' each other, on the principle of elective 
affinity. Tims, for example, a polished 
iron plate, immersed in a solution of sul- 
phate of copper, soon acquires a coat of 
this metal, and the ssme in other similar 

plea. 

I. Sulphate of Iron. 
Th;s is the only one of the suipii:»lcs, ex- 
( epl 'hat of silver, applicable to the pur- 
poses o( a test. When used in this view, 
a is generally employed to ascertain the 
presence of oxygenous gas, of which a na- 
tural water may contain a small quantity. 

.1 t>> contain this gas, 
mixed with a little ■ entlj dis- 
solved sulphate of iron, I corked 
lip. It' an oxyd of iron be precipitated in 
the i >urs< ol u few days, the watt r nun be 
I lu contain Ij 



Su'jjhate, Nitrate, and Acetate of Silver. 

These solutions are, in some measure, 
applicable to the same purpose. 

1. They are peculiarly adapted to the 
discovery of muriatic acid and muriates. 
For the silver, quitting the nitric acid, 
combines with the muriatic, and forms a 
flak}' precipitate, which at first is white, 
but, on exposure to the sun's light, acquires 
a bluish colour. This precipitate, Dr. 
Black states to contain, in lOuO parts, as 
much muriatic acid as would form 425 
parts and a halt' of chrystallised muriate of 
soda, which estimate scarcely differs at all 
from that of Klaproth. A precipitation, 
however, may arise from other causes, 
which it may be proper to state. 

2- The solutions of silver in acids are 
precipitated by carbonated alkalis and 
earths. The agency of these may be pre- 
vented by previously adding a few drops of 
the same acid in which the silver is dis- 
solved. 

3. The nitrate and acetate of silver are 
decomposed by the sulphuric and sulphu- 
reous acids; but this may be prevented by 
adding previously a few drops of nitrate 
or acetite of barytcs, and after allowing 
the precipitate to subside, the clear liquor 
may be decanted, and the solution of silver 
added. Should a precipitation now take 
place, the presence of muriatic acid, or 
some one of its combinations, may be sus- 
pected. To obviate uncertainty, whether a 
precipitation be owing to sulphuric or mu- 
riatic acid, a solution of sulphate of silver 
may be employed, which is effected only 
by the latter acid. 

4. The solutions of" silver are precipitated 
by extractive matters ; but in this case 
also the precipitate is discoloured, and is 
soluble in nitrous acid. 

K. ^Titrate and Acetate of Lead. 

1. .Acetite of lead, the most eligible of 
these two tests, is precipitated by sulphuric 
and muriatic acids ; but as, of both these, 
we have much better indicators, it is not 
necessary to enlarge on its application to 
this purpose. 

2. The acetite is also a test of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and of sulphurets of alka- 
lis, which occasion a black precipitate ; 
and if a paper on which characters are 
traced with a solution of acetite of lead, 
be held over a portion of water containing 
sulphuretted hydrogen, they are soon ren- 
dered visible. 

3. The acetite of lead is employed in 
the discovery of uncombined boracic acid, 
a very rare ingredient of waters. To as- 
certain whether this be present, some cau- 
tions ate necessary. The uncombined 
alkalis and earths (if any be suspected) 
must be saturated with acetic or acetous 
acid. The sulphates must be decomposed 

lie or n.vra.e of bavvtes, and the 
I' * 
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muriates by acetite or nitrate of silver. 
The filtered liquor, if boracic acid be con- 
tained in it, will give a precipitate soluble 
in nitric acid of the specific gravity of 1.3. 
L. jVitrate of Mercury prepared with 
and -without- Heat. 
This solution, differently prepared, is 
sometimes employed as a test. But, since 
other tests answer the same purposes more 
effectually, it is not absolutely necessary to 
have these tests. 

M. Muriate, JVitrate, and Acetite 
of Barytes. 

1. These solutions are all most delicate 
tests of sulphuric acid and of its combina- 
tions, with which they give a white pre- 
cipitate, insoluble In dilute muriatic acid. 
They are decomposed, however, by car- 
bonates of alkali; but the precipitate oc- 
casioned by these is soluble in dilute mu- 
riatic and nilnc acid with effervescence, and 
may even be prevented by adding previous- 
ly a few drops of the acid contained in the 
barytic salt. 

One hundred grains of dry sulphate of 
barytes (acording to Klaproth, p. 168.) con- 
tains about 45 one-fifth of sulphuric acid, of 
the specific gravity 1850, according to Clay- 
field, 33 of acid of s. g. 2240, according to 
Thenard, after calcination about 25. These 
estimates differ very considerably. From 
Klaproth's experiments it appears that 
1000 grains of sulphate of barytes indicate 
595 of desiccated sulphate of soda, or 1416 
of the crystallized salt. The same chymist 
has shewn that 100 grains of sulphate of ba- 
rytes are produced by the precipitation of 
71 grains of sulphate of lime. 

2. Phosphoric salts also occasion a pre- 
cipitate which is soluble in muriatic acid 
without effervescence. 

N. Frussiates of Potash and Lime. 
Of these two, the prussiat of potash is 
the most eligible. When pure, it* does not 
speedily assume a blue colour on the ad- 
dition of acid, nor does it immediately 
precipitate muriated barytes- Prussiat of 
potash is a very sensible test of iron, with 
the solutions of which in acids it produces 
a Prussian blue precipitate, in consequence 
of a double elective affinity. To render its 
effect more certain, however, it may be 
proper to add. previously to any water 
suspected to contain iron, a little muriatic 
acid, with a view to the saturation of uncom- 
bined alkalis, or earths, which, if present, 
prevent the detection of any minute por- 
tions of iron. 

1. If a water, after boiling and filtra- 
tion, does not afford a blue precipitate on 
the addition of prussiat of potash, the sol- 
vent of the iron may be interred to be 
a volatile one, and probably the carbonic 
acid. 

2. Should the precipitation ensue in the 
boiled water, the solvent is a fixed acid, 
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the nature of which must be ascertained by 
other tests. 

O. Solution of Soap in Alkohot. 
This solution may be used to ascertain 
the comparative hardness of waters. With 
distdled water it may be mixed without pro- 
ducing any change; but, if added to a 
hard water, it produces a milkiness, more 
or less considerable as the water is less 
pure ; and from the degree of milkiness an 
experienced eye will judge of its quality. 
The acids, alkalis, and all earthy and 
metallic salts, decompose soap, and occa- 
sion that property in water termed hard- 
ness. 

Alkohol. 

Alkohol, when mixed with^ any water in 
the proportion of about an" equal bulk, 
precipitates all the salts which it is capa- 
ble or dissolving. 

P. Hydro- sxdphuret of Ammonia. 

This and other sulphurets, as well as 
water saturated with sulphurated hydro- 
gen, may be employed in detecting lead 
and arsenic, with the former of which they 
give a black, and with the latter a yel- 
lowish precipitate. As lead and arsenic, 
however, are never found in natural wa- 
ters, these tests are not required. 

MINERALS. (Mineralia ,• from mina, 
a mine of metal.) All substances which 
do not possess organization, or are not pro- 
duced by an organized body, belong to the 
class called minerals. Among this varied 
class of materials, wliich require the atten- 
tion of the chymist and manufacturer, many 
are compounded of such principles and 
formed under such circumstances and si- 
tuations in the earth, that it is difficult to 
distinguish them without having recourse 
to the test of experiment ; several are form- 
ed with considerable regularity as to the 
proportion of their principles, their frac- 
ture, their colour, specific gravity, and 
figure of crystallization. 

Mineral bodies which enter into the com- 
position of the globe, are classed by mine- 
ralogists under four heads: — 1. Earths. 
2. Salts. 3. Inflammable fossils ; and 4. 
Metals and their ores. Under the term 
earths are arranged stones and earths, 
which have no taste, and do not burn when 
heated wjth contact of air. 

Under the second, salts, or those saline 
substiuces which melt in water and do not 
burn, they require, according to Mr. Kir- 
wan, less than two hundred times their 
weight of water to dissolve them. 

By inflammable fossils are to be under- 
stood all those minerals not soluble in wa- 
ter, and exhibiting a flame more or less 
evident when exposed to fire in contact 
with air. 

The fourth class, or ores, are compound 
bodies. Nature has bestowed their pro- 
per metallic appearance on some sub- 
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stances, and when this is the case, or they 
are alloyed with other metals, or semi-me- 
tals, they are called native metals. Hut 
such as are distinguished, as they common- 
ly are, in mines, in combination with some 
other unmetullic substances, are said to be 
mineralized. The substance that sets them 
in that state, is called the mineralizer, and 
the compound of both, an ore. For exam- 
ple, in the common ore of copper, this me- 
tal is found oxyduted, and the oxyd com- 
bined with sulphur. The copper may be 
considered as mineralise*] with oxygen and 
sulphur, and the compound of the three 
bodies forms an ore of copper. 
Mineral salts. See 6'u/ia. 
MINIMUM. A minim. The sixtieth part 
ofa drachm. An important change has been 
adopted in the last London Pharmacopoeia, 
for the mensuration of liquids, and the di- 
vision ot the wine pint, to insure accuracy 
in the measurement of qualities of liquids 
below one drachm. The number of drops 
contained in one drachm has been assumed 
to be sixty ; and taking- water as a stand- 
ard, this number, though by no means 
accurate, would still be sufficient for or- 
dinary purposes ; but when other liquids 
of less specific gravity are used, a much 
larger number is required to fill the same 
measure, as of proof spirit, 140 drops are 
required to equal the bulk of 60 of water, 
dropped from the same vessel. If, there- 
fore, in the composion of medicines, mea- 
sures suited to the standard of water were 
used occasionally only, and it was gene- 
rally assumed that sixty drops were equal 
to one fluid-drachm, undone fluid-drachm 
was substituted for sixty drops prescribed, 
twice the dose intended would be given. 
There are further objections to the use of 
drops ; that their bulk is influenced by 
the quantity of liquid contained, in the 
bottle from 'which they fall, by the thick- 
ness of the lip, and even by tlte inequali- 
ties on the surface of the lip of the same 
bottle ; that volatile liquids, to which this 
mode is most commonly applied, are thus 
exposed with extensive surfaces, and their 
evaporation promoted, and on all these ac- 
counts the adoption of some decisive con- 
venient and uniform substitute became ne- 
cessary. The subdivision of the wine pint 
has therefore been extended to the sixtieth 
part of the fluid-drachm, which is termeck 
minim ; and glass measures, expressive of 
such subdivision have been adapted by the 
college. 

Minium. Red lead. See Lead. 

Minium gr.ecorum. Native cinnabar. 

Mint, common. See Mentha saliva. 

Mint, pepper. See Mentha piperita. 

Mint, -water. See Mintha aqitatica. 
.triage. See Abortion. 

IfnsrSBl mei. (Have compassion on 



me ; so called from its unhappy torments.) 
The liliac passion. 

Mislaw. See Musa paradisiaca. 

Misociitmicus. Thus some were called 
who professed themselves enemies to the 
chymists, and their enthusiastic conceits. 

MisricKLE. A white, brilliant, granu- 
lated iron ore, composed of iron in combi- 
nation with arsenic. 

Mistletoe. See Viscum. 

MISTURA. A mixture. A fluid com- 
posed of two or more ingredients. It is 
mostly contracted in prescriptions thus, 
mist, e. g.— /. mitt, which means, let it be 
made into a mixture. 

Mistuba campiioiije. Camphire mixturp. 
" Take of camphor, half a drachm ; rectified 
spirit, ten minims ; water, a pint. First rub 
the camphor with the spirit, then with the 
water gradually added, and strain the li- 
quor." A very elegant preparation of cam- 
phire, for delicate stomachs, and those who 
cannot bear it in substance, as an anti- 
spasmodic and nervine. There is a great 
loss of camphire in making it as directed 
by the pharmacopoeia. Water can only take 
up a certain quantity. For its virtues, see 
Camphora. 

Mistura cornu usti. " Take of harts- 
horn, burnt and prepared, two ounces ; 
acacia gum, an ounce ; water, three pints." 
15oil down to two pints, constantly stirring, 
and strain. For its virtues, see Cornu. 

Mistura cbbtje. Chalk mixture. "Take 
of prepared chalk, half an ounce ; refined 
sugar, three drachms ; gum arabic, pow- 
dered, half an ounce. " Mix. A very useful 
and pleasant form of administering chalk 
as an adstringent and antacid. It is par- 
ticularly calculated for children, in whom 
it allays the many deranged actions of the 
prima: vix, which are produced by acidi- 
ties. Dose, one ounce to three, frequently. 
See Creta and Carbonas calcis. 

MisTiutA FEimi ooMPosiTA. " Take of 
myrrh, powdered, a drachm ; subcarbonate 
of potash, twenty-five grains ; rose-water, 
seven ounces and a half ; sulphate of iron, 
powdered, a scruple ; spirit of nutmeg, an 
ounce ; refined sugar, a drachm. Rub to- 
gether the myrrh, the subcarbonate of pot- 
ash and sugar ; and, during the trituration, 
add gradually, first, the rose water and 
spirit of nutmegs, and last, the sulphate of 
iron. Pour the mixture immediately into 
a proper glass bottle, and stop it close." 
This preparation is the celebrated mixture 
of Eh-- Griffiths. A chymical decomposition 
is effected in forming this mixture, a sub- 
carbonate of iron is formed, and a sulphate 
of potash. 

Mistura guaiaci. " Take of guaiacum. 
gum resin, a drachm and a half; refined 
sugar, two drachms ; mucilaire of acacia 
gum, two fluid ounces; cinnamon water. 
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eight fluid ounces. Rub the giriiacum six grains of muriate of soda, five cubic 

with the sugar, then villi the mucilage; inches of carbonic acid gas four of azotic 

and, when they are mixed, pour Oil the gas, ami ten of sulphurated hydrogen, 

cinnamon water gradually." For its virtues making altogether nineteen cubic inches of 

see Guaiacum. gas. M flat water is, therefore, very sim- 

Mistura moschi. " Take of musk, aca- pie in its composition, and hence it pro- 

cia gum, powdered, refined sugar, of each duces effects somewhat similar to those of 

a drachm ; rose-water, six fluid ounces." Harrogate. It is, perhaps, on this account 

Rub the musk first with the sugar, then also that it so soon loses the hepatic gas, 

with the gum, and add the rose-water on which depends the greater part of its 

by degrees. An excellent diaphoretic and medicinal power. The only sensible effect 

antispasmodic. It is by far the best way of this water is that of increasing the flow 



of administering musk ; when boluses can- 
not be swallowed. Dose, ' one ounce to 
three, frequently. 

JMithridate mustard. See Thlaspi cam- 
pestre. 

Mithridatium. The electuary called 
Mithridate, from Mithridates, king of l'on- 
tus and Bytbinia, who experienced the vir- 



of urine ; when it purges, it appears rather 
to take place from the excessive dose than 
from its mineral ingredients. This water 
appears to be useful chiefly in cutaneous 
eruptions, and as an external application 
in an increased temperature, scrofula in 
its early stage appears to be alleviated, it 
is also used as an external application to 



tues of the simples separately, afterwards irritable ulcers, and is recommended in 
combined them ; but then the composition dyspepsia, and where there is inaction of 
consisted of but few ingredients, viz. twen- the alimentary canal. 



ty leaves of rue, two walnuts, two figs, and 
a little salt : of this he took a dose every 
morning, to guard himself agaiusl the ef- 
fects of poison. 

MITRAL VALVES. Valvule mithrales. 
The valves of the left ventricle of the heart 
are so called from their resemblance to a 
mitre. 



Mogilalia. (From [awis, difficulty, and 
x«Ai&), to speak. A difficulty of speech. 

Mola. (Heb.) 1. The knee-pan; so named 
because it is shaped like a mill-stone. 2. A 
mole, or shapeless mass of flesh in the ute- 
rus. See Mule. 

MOLAR GLANDS. Glandulce molares. 
Two sa'iival gfmds situated on each side 



Miva. An antient term for the form of of the mouth, between tiie masseter and 
a medicine, not unlike a thick syrup, now buccinator muscles, the excretory ducts of 



called M(,rmalade. 

MIXTURE. 1. See Mistura. 

2. Chymical mixture should be distin- 
guished from the chymical solution ; in the 
former, the aggregate particles can again 
be separated by mechanical means, and the 
proportion of the different particles deter- 
mined ; but, in solution, no mechanical 
power whatsoever can separate them. 

Mochlia. (From pox^o;, a lever.) A 



which open near the last dens molaris. 

MOLARIS. (From molaris, a grind- 
stone ; because thev grind the food.) A 
double-tooth. See Teeth, 

Molasses. See Treacle. 

Moldavica. Melissa Tursica. Turkey 
balsam. Canary balsam, Balsam of Gilead. 
This plant. Dracocephalum moldavica ; flo- 
ribus verticellatis, bracteis lanceolatis, terras 
turis capillaleis of Linnaeus, affords a fra- 



reduction of the bones from an unnatural grant essential oil, by distillation, known in 

to a natural situation. Germany by the name of oleum syria. The 

Mochlica. (From /uo^kiuo), to move.) whole herb abounds with an aromatic 

Violent purges. smell, and an agreeable taste, joined with 

MODIOLUS. (Dim. of modus, a mea- an aromatic flavour ; it is recommended 

sure.) The nucleus, as it were, of the to give tone to the stomach and nervous 

cochlea of the ear is so termed. It ascends system, 
from the basis of the cochlea to the apex. MOLE. Mola. By this term authors 

Mofelte. See Nitrogen. have intended to describe different produc- 

MOFFAT WATER. A cold sulphu- tions of, or excretions from the uterus, 
reous water, of a very simple composition. By some it has been used to signify every 
Moffat, a village situated about fifty-six ftkind of fleshy substance, particularly those 

miles south-west of Edinburgh, affords whichjare properly called polypi; by others, 

this mineral water; when first drawn, it those only which are the consequence of 

appears rather milky and bluish ; the imperfect conception, or when the ovum is 

smell is exactly similar to that of Harm- in a morbid or decayed state; and by many, 

gate , the smell is sulphureous and saline, which is the most popular opinion, every 

without any thing bitter. It sparkles coagulum of blood which continues long 

somewhat on being poured from one glass enough in the uterus to assume in form, 

to another. and to have only the fibrous part, as it has 

According to Dr. Garnett's analysis, a been called, remaining, is denominated a 

'vine gallon of Moffat water contains thirty- mole. 
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There ii surely mucli impropriety, says 
Dr, Human, in including, under one gene- 
ral ii une, appearances so contrary, and sub- 
stances so dillerent. 

r*or an account of the first kind, see Po- 
lt/pus. 

Of the second kind, which has been de- 
18 an ovum tleforme, as it is the conse- 
quence of conception, it might more justly 
tnged under (he class of monsters ; 
for though it has the appearance of a shape- 
less mass of flesh, if examined carefully 
with a knife, various parts of a child may 
be discovered, lying together in apparent 
confusion, but in actual regularity. The 
pedicle also by which it is connected to 
the uterus, is not of a fleshy texture, like 
that of the polypus, but has a regular series 
Is like the umbilical cord, and there 
is likewise a placenta and membranes con- 
taining water. The symptoms attending 
the formation, growth, and expulsion of 
this apparently confused mass from the ute- 
rus, corresponding with those of a well- 
formed child. 

With respect to the third opinion of a 
mole, an incision into its substance will 
discover its true nature; for, although 
the external suffice appears at the first view 
to be organized flesh, the internal part is 
• omposed merely of coagulated blood. 
As substances of this kind, which mostly 
occur after delivery, would always be ex- 
pelled from the action of the uterus, there 
seems to be no reason for a particular in- 
quiry, if popular opinion had not annexed 
the idea rif mischief to them, and attributed 
their formation or continuance in the uterus 
to the negligence or misconduct of the 
practitioner. Hence the persuasion arose 
of the necessity of extracting all the coagu- 
la of blood out of the uterus, immediately 
after the expulsion of the placenta, or of 
giving medicines to force them away ; but 
abundant experience hath proved, that 
the retention of such icoagula is not, under 
any circumstances, productive of danger, 
and that they are most safely expelled by 
the action of the uterus, though at very 
different periods after their formation. 

Moi.ie. Indian mastich. 

MOLLITIES OSStUM. {Mollities, from 
mollis, soft.) A disease of the bones, where- 
in they can be bent without fracturing them, 
in consequence either of the inordinate ab- 
sorption of the phosphate of lime, from 
their natural solidity is derived, or else of 
this matte* not being duly secreted and 
deposited in their fabric. In rickets, the 
hones only yield and become distorted by- 
slow degrees, and retain their natural in- 
flexibility ; but in the present disease they 
may he at once bent in any direction. 
The mollities ossiutfl is rare, and its causes 
not well understood. All the cases of mol- 
lities ossium yet on record ha\e proved 



fatal, and no means of cure are yet known 
On dissection of those who have died, all 
the bones, except the teeth, have beep, found 
unusually soft, so that scarce any of them 
could resist the knife, the periosteum 
has been found thicker than usual, and 
the boms have been found to contain a 
great quantity of oily matter and little 
earth. 

MOLLITIES UNGUINUM. A preter- 
natural softness of the nails : it often accom- 
panies chlorosis. 

Moi.i.incvrio. A barbarous term of a 
palsy of the muscles in any particular part. 

AIoi.l'ccensi; lignum. See Lignum 
pavanx. 

MOLYBDAT. Molybdas. A salt formed 
by the union of the molybdic acid with 
different bases s thus, molybdat of alumin, 
molifbtlai of antimony, &c. 

MOLYBDENA. (From pohutfot, lead.) 
MolybditU. A metal which exists minera- 
lized by sulphur in the ore called sidphuret 
of Molybdena. This ore, which is very 
scarce, is so similar in several of its proper- 
ties to plumbago that they were long con- 
sidered as varieties of the same substance. 
It is of a light lead-grey colour, its surface 
is smooth, and feels unctuous, its texture is 
lamellated, it soils the fingers, and marks 
paper bluish-black, or silver-grey. It may 
be cut with a knife. It is generally found 
in compact masses ; seldom in particles, or 
crystalized. It is met with in SjHHKji 
Spain, Saxony, Siberia, and Iceland. S 
shewed that a peculiar metallic acid might 
be obtained from it ; and later chymists 
have succeeded in reducing this acid to the 
metallic state. We are indebted to Mr, 
Hatchett, for a full and accurate analysis of 
this ore. 

The native sxdphuret of molybdena is the 
only ore hitherto known which contains this 
metal. 

Properties of Molybdena. — Molybdena is 
either in an agglutinated blackish friable 
mass, having little metallic brilliancy, or 
in a black powder. The mass slightly 
united, shews, by a magnifying glass, small 
round brilliant grains. Its weight is from 
6 600 to 7.500. It is one of the most infu- 
sible of the metals. It is capable of com- 
bining with a number of metals by fusion. 
It forms with sulphur an artificial sulphuret 
of mol\bdena analogous to its ore. It 
unites also to phosphorous. The affinity of 
molybdena for oxygen is very feeble, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hatchett. The alkalies haye no 
action on molybdena in the moist way, but 
it enters readily into fusion with potash and 
soda. It is oxydable by boiling sulphuric 
acid, aud acidifiable by the nitric acid. 
Muriatic acid does not act upon it. It is 
capable of existing in not less than four dif- 
ferent degrees of oxygenation. 

Method oj obtaining Molybdena. — To oh 
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tain molybdena is a task of the utmost dif- 
ficulty. Few chymists have succeeded in 
producing this metal, on account of its 
*rreat infusibility. The method recom- 
mended in general is the following : — Mo- 
labdic acid is to be formed into a paste 
with oil, dried at the fire, and then exposed 
to a violent heat in a crucible lined with 
charcoal. By this means the oxyd becomes 
decomposed ; a black agglutinated sub- 
stance is obtained, very brittle under the 
finger, and having a metallic brilliancy. 
This is the metal called molybdena. 

Moltbditis. See JHolybdc^na. 

Moltbdos. (Ot/ (jLo\tt us /Siflof, from its 
gravity.) Lead. 

Molyza. (Dim. of p.a>xv, moly.) Garlic, 
whose head, like moly, is not divided into 
cloves. 

Momiscts. (From fj.u.y.os, a blemish.) 
That part of the teeth which is next the 
gums, and which is usually covered with a 
foul tartareous crust. 

MOMORDICA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, 
Monoecia. Order, Syngenesia 

MOMORDICA ELLATEUIUM. (MomOrdkll ; 

from mordeo, to bite ; from its sharp taste.) 
The systematic name of the squirting cu- 
cumber. See Elaterium. 

Mojcarba fistclosa. The systematic 
name of the purple monarda. The leaves of 
this plant have a fragrant smell, and an aro- 
matic and somewhat bitter taste, possessing 
nervine, stomachic, and deobstruent virtues. 
An infusion is recommended in the cure of 
intermittent fevers. 

Monelli. A species of Anagallis. 
Money-wort. See JVummularia. 
Monks rhubarb. See Rhabarbarum mo- 
7iachorum- 

Monkshood. See Anthora. 
Monoculum. (From /uovos, single, and 
oculus, the eye.) A name given to the 
caecum, or blind gut, by Paracelsus, be- 
cause it is perforated only at one end. 

Monoculus. (From /jlovos, one, and ocu- 
lus, an eye.) Monopia. A very uncommon 
species of monstrosity, in which there is but 
one eye, and that mostly above the root of 
the nose. 

Monohemeiia. (From /uovoc, single, and 
»,aega, a day.) A disease of one day's con- 
tinuance. 

Monomachon. The intestinum cae- 
cum. 

Monopeoia. (From pom, single, and 
wyvyp.1, to compress. A pain in only one 
side'of the head. 

Monopia. (From /uovoc, single, and axp, 
the eye.) See Monoculus. 

Monohchis. (From /uovo;, one, and og^,«, 
a testicle.) An epithet for a person that 
has but one testicle. 

Mons. A mount, or hill. 

AlONS VENERIS. The triangular 



eminence immediately over the os pub 
women, that is covered with hair. 

MONSTER. Lusus natur<e. Dr. Den- 
man divides monsters into, 1st, Monsters 
from redundance or multiplicity of parts ; 
2d, Monsters from deficiency or want of 
parts ; 3d, Monsters from confusion of 
parts. 

To these might perhaps be added, with- 
out impropriety, another kind, in which 
there is neither redundancy, nor deficiency, 
nor confusion of parts, but an error of 
place, as in transposition of the viscera. 
But children born with diseases, as the 
hydrocephalus, or their effects, as in some 
cases of blindness, from previous inflam- 
mation, cannot be properly considered as 
monsters, though they are often so deno- 
minated. 

Of the first order there may be two 
kinds, redundance or multiplicity of na- 
tural parts, as of two heads and one body, 
of one head and two bodies, an increased 
number of limbs, as legs, arms, fingers, and 
toes ; or excrescences or additions to parts 
of no certain form, as those upon the head 
and other parts of the body, not surprising 
that we should be ignorant also of the man- 
ner in which jTionsters or irregular births 
are generated or produced ; though it is 
probable that the laws by which these are 
governed are as regular, both as to cause 
and effect, as in common or natural pro- 
ductions. Formerly, and indeed till within 
these few years, it was a generally-received 
opinion, that monsters were not primor- 
dial or aboriginal, but that they were 
caused subsequently, by the power of the 
imagination of the mother, transferring the 
imperfection of some external object, or 
the mark of something for which she 
longed, with which she was not indulged, 
to the child of which she was pregnant ; 
or by some accident which happened to 
her during her pregnancy. Such opinions, 
it is reasonable to think, were permitted to 
pass current, in order to protect pregnant 
women from all hazardous and disagreeable 
occupations, to screen them from severe 
labour, and to procure for them a greater 
share of indulgence and tenderness than 
could be granted to them in the common 
occurrences of life. The laws and cus- 
toms of every civilized nation have, in 
some degree, established a persuasion that 
there was something sacred in the person 
of a pregnant woman : and this may be 
right in several points of view ; but these 
go a little way towards justifying the 
opinion of monsters being caused by the 
imagination of the mother. The opinion 
has been disproved by common observa- 
tion, and by philosophy, not perhaps by 
positive proofs, but by many strong nega- 
tive facts ; as the improbability of any 
child being born perfect, had such a power 
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existed ; the freedom of children from any 
blemish, their mothers being in situations 
[posed to objects likely to produce 
them ; the ignorance of the mother of any 
thing being wrong in the child, till, from in- 
formation of the fact, she begins to re- 
collect every accident which happened 
during her pregnancy, and assigns the 
worst, or the most plausible, as the cause ; 
the organization and colour of these ad- 
ventitious substances ; the frequent occur- 
rence of monsters in the brute creation, in 
which the power of the imagination cannot 
be great ; and the analogous appearances. 
in the vegetable system, where it does not 
exist in any degree, .lodging, however, 
from appearances, accidents may perhaps 
be allowed to have considerable influence 
in the production of monsters of some 
kinds, either by actual injury upon parts, 
or by suppressing or deranging the princi- 
ple of growth, because, when an arm, for 
instance, is wanting, the rudiments of 
the deficient parts may generally be dis- 
covered . 

MOltltlLLI. (Dim. of morbus, a dis- 

) See Rubeola. 
Morbus abiuatus* The jaundice. 
MOBBUS attiinitls. The epilepsy. 
Moriius coxahius. See Jirthropuoda. 
Mobbui liAi.i.M rs. The venereal disease. 
Morbus hcuculkus. The epilepsy. 
Mobbus infantilis. The epilepsy. 
Mobbus In mens. The Indian disease, 
the venereal disease. 

Mounts maoxus. The epilepsy. 
Mobbui kiosu. The black disease. 
So Hippocrates named it, and thus de- 
1 it. This disorder is known by 
vomiting a concrete blood of a blackish 
red colour, and mixed with a large quan- 
tity of insipid, acid, or viscid phlegm. This 
evacuation is gencrelly preceded by a 
pungent tensive pain, in both the hypo- 
chondria ; and the appearance of the dis- 
- attended with anxiety, a compres- 
sive pain in the prxcordia, and fainting, 
which last is more frequent and violent, 
when the blood which is evacuated is foetid 
and corrupt. The stomach and the spleen 
are the principal, if not the proper seat of 
this di 

Mobbui hegius. The jaundice. 
Mobbci sackk. The epilepsy. 
Mobbl, l'luiUus etculentus of Linnxus. 
It grows on moist banks and wet pasture , 
and springs up in May. It is used in the 
same manner as the truffle, for gravies and 
stewed dishes, but gives an inferior flavour. 
M on ri v (From nuiNNS, the mulberry.) 
v decoction of mulben 
Moria. (from pajgtt, foolish.) ldiot- 

l.l'll !\. 

Mono (From morom, a mulberry.) A 
II abscess resembling a mulberry. 
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Monosis. (From f^^oc, folly.) See 
Jimentia. 

Morphea ai.ba. (From y-^ti, form.) 
A species of cutaneous leprosy. See Alphus. 

Mokskllus. Morsulus. A lozenge. 
, Mohsuli. An ancient name for those 
forms of medicines which were to be chew- 
ed in the mouth, as a lozenge, the word 
signifying a little mouthful. 

Mortus iiiaboli. The frimbrix of the 
Fallopian tubes. 

Morta. See Pemphigus. 

Mortariolum. (Dim. of mortarium, 
a mortar.) In chymistry, it is a sort of 
mould for making cupels with, also a little 
mortar. In anatomy, it is the sockets of 
the teeth. 

MORTIFICATION. (From mart, death, 
and fio, to become.) Mortificatio. Gan- 
grena. Sphacelus. The loss of vitality 
of a part of the body. Surgeons divide 
mortification into two species, the one 
preceded by inflammation, the other 
without it In inflammations that are to 
terminate in mortification, there is a dimi- 
nution of power joined to an increased 
action ; this becomes a cause of mortifi- 
cation, by destroying the balance of power 
and action, which ought to exist in every 
part. There are, however, cases of mor- 
tification that do not arise wholly from 
that as a cause : of this kind are the car- 
buncle and the slough, formed in the 
small-pox pustule. Healthy phlegmonous 
inflammation seldom ends in mortification, 
though it does so when very vehement and 
extensive. Erysipelatous inflammation is 
observed most frequently to terminate in 
gangrene ; and whenever phlegmon is in 
any degree conjoined with an erysipelatous 
affection, which it not unfrequentiy is, it 
seems thereby to acquire the same tenden- 
cy, being more difficult to bring to reso- 
lution, or suppuration, than the true phleg- 
mon, and more apt to run into a mortified 
state. 

Causes which impede the circulation of 
the part affected, will occasion mortifica- 
tion, as is exemplified in strangulated her- 
nia, tied polypi, or a limb being deprived 
of circulation from a dislocated joint. 

Preventing the entrance of arterial blood 
into a limb, is also another cause. Para- 
lysis, coi joined with pressure, old age, and 
ossification of the arteries, may produce 
mortification ; also cold, with the sudden 
application of warmth, and likewise ex- 
cessive heat applied to a part. 

The symptoms of mortification that take 
place after inflammation are various but 
generally as follows :— the pain and 'sym- 
pathetic fever suddenly diminish, the part 
affected becomes soft, and of a livid co- 
lour, losing at the same time more or les« 
of its sensibility. 
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When any part of the body loses all 
motion, sensibility, and natural heat, and 
becomes of a brown livid or black colour, 
it is said to be affected with sphacelus. 
When the part becomes a cold, black, 
fibrous, senseless substance, it is termed a 
slough. As long as any sensibility, motion, 
and warmth continue, the state of the dis- 
order is said to be gangrene. This last 
term is synonymous with mortification. 

When gangrene takes place, the patient 
is usually troubled with a kind of hiccough : 
the constitution always suffers an immedi- 
ate dejection, the countenance assumes a 
wild cadaverous look, the pulse becomes 
small, rapid, and sometimes irregular; cold 
perspirations come on, and the patient is 
often affected with diarrhoea and deli- 
rium. 

MORUM. The mulberry. The tree 
that affords this fruit is the Morus nigra; 
foliis cordatis scabris of Linnaeus. Mul- 
berries abound with a deep violet coloured 
juice, which, in its general qualities, agrees 
with that of the fruits called acido dukes, 
allaying thirst, partly by refrigerating, and 
partly by exciting an excretion of mucus 
from the mouth and fauces, a similar effect 
is also produced in the stomach, where, 
by correcting putrescency, a powerful 
cause of thirst is removed. The London 
College directs a syrupus mori, which is an 
agreeable vehicle for various medicines. 
The bark of the root of this tree is said, by 
Andree, to be useful in cases of taenia. 

MORUS. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Mo- 
necia.' Order, Tetandria. The mulberry- 
tree. 

Monus nigka. The systematic name 
of the mulberry-tree. See Morum. 

Moschata nux. See JSfax moschata. 

MOSCHUS. (Mosch, Arab.) Musk. 
An unctuous substance, contained in ex- 
cretory follicles about the navel of the male 
animal called moschus moschiferus by 
Linnaeus, a ruminating quadruped, re- 
sembling the antelope, from which it does 
not differ sufficiently to form a particular 
genus; the strong and permanent smell of 
which is peculiar to it. It is contained in 
a bag placed near the umbilical region. 
The best musk is brought from Tonquin, 
in China; an inferior sort from Agria and 
Bengal, and a still worse from Russia. 

It is slightly unctuous, of a black colour, 
having a strong durable smell aad a bitter 
taste. It yields part of its active matter 
to water, by infusion ; by distillation the 
water is impregnated with Us flavour, alko- 
hol dissolves it, its impurities excepted. 
Chewed, and rubbed with a knife on pa- 
per, it looks bright, yellowish, smooth, 
and free from grittiness. Laid on a red- 
hot iron, it catches flame and burns almost 
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entirely away, leaving ouly an exceeding 
small quantity of light greyish ashes. If 
any earthy substances have been mixed 
with the musk the impurities will discover 
them. The medicinal and chymical pro- 
perties of musk and castor are very similar : 
the virtues of the former are generally be- 
lieved to be more powerful, and hence 
musk is preferred in cases of imminent 
danger. It is prescribed as a powerful an- 
tispasmodic, in doses of three grains or 
upwards, even to half a drachm, in the 
greater number of spasmodic diseases, 
especially in hysteria and singultus, and 
also in diseases of debility. In typhus, it 
is employed to remove subsultus tendinum, 
and other symptoms of a spasmodic nature. 
In cholera it frequently stops vomiting, 
and, combined with ammonia, it is given to 
arrest the progress of gangrene. It is best 
given in the form of bolus. To children it 
is given in the form of enema, and is an 
efficacious remedy in the convulsions 
arising from dentition. It is also given in 
hydrophobia, and in some forms of ma- 
nia. 

Moschus moschifekus. The systema- 
tic name of the musk animal. See Mos- 
chus. 

MosaciTA. (From mosquita, a gnat, 
Span.) An itching eruption of the skin, 
produced in hot climates by the bite of 
gnats. 

Mosstllum. (Mom/XMiv.) The best cin- 
namon. 

Mother of thyme- See Serpyllum. 
Mothertvort. See Cardiaca. 
Motion, mutular. See Muscular motion. 
Motion, peristaltic. See Peristaltic mo* 
tion. 

MOTORn OCULORUM. (JVervi Mo- 
torii ; so called from their office.) The 
third pair of nerves of the brain. They 
arise from the crura cerebri, and are dis- 
tributed on the muscles of the bulb of the 
eye. 

Mould. See Fontanella. 
Mountain parsley, black. See Oreoseli- 
num. 

Mouse-ear. See Pilosella. 
MOUTH. Os. The. cavity of the 
mouth is well known. The parts which 
constitute it are the common integuments, 
the lips, the muscles of the upper and under 
jaw, the palate, two alveolar arches, the 
gums, the tongue, the cheeks, and salival 
glands, The bones of the mouth are the 
two superior maxillary, two palatine, tli 
lower jaw, and thirty. two teeth. The 
artenes of the external' parts of the mouth 
are tranches of the infra-orbital, inferior 
alveolar, and fascial arteries. The r« ins 
empty themselves into the external jugula 
The nerves are branches from the fifth and 
seventh pair. The use of the mouth is 
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mastication, speech, respiration, degluti- 
tion, suction, and taste. 

Moxa Ja.i'Onica. (Japonese.) Artemesia 
Chinentit. Musia pattrx. Moxa. Mug- 
won of China. A sof\ lanuginous substance, 
prepared in Japan, from the young leaves 
of a species of mugwort, by beating tnem 
when thoroughly dried, and rubbing them 
betwixt the hands, till only the fine fibres 
are left. Moxa is celebrated in the eastern 
countries for preventing and curing many 
disorders, by being burnt on the skin ; 
a little cone of it laid upon the part, pre- 
viously moistened, and set on fire on the 
top, burns down with a temperate and 
glowing heat, and produces a dark- 
coloured spot, the ulceration of which is 
promoted by putting a little garlic, and the 
ulcer is either healed up when the eschar 
separates, or kept running for a length of 
time, as different circumstances may re- 
quire. 

MUCILAGE. Mucilago. A solution 
of gum. See Gum. 

MUCILAGINOUS EXTRACTS. Ex- 
tracts that readily dissolve in water, scarce- 
ly at all in spirits of wine, and undergo 
spirituous fermentation. 

Mucilago acaci/e. Mucilage of aca- 
cia:. Jifucilago gummi arabici. " Take of 
acacia gum, powdered, four ounces ; boil- 
ing water, half a pint." Rub the gum with 
the water, until it incorporates into a muci- 
lage. A demulcent preparation, more fre- 
quently used to combine medicines, than in 
any other form. 

Mucilago amtli. Starch mucilage. 
" Take of starch, three drachms ; water, 
a pint." Rub the starch, gradually adding 
the water to it ; then boil until it incor- 
porates into a mucilage. This preparation 
is mostly exhibited with opium, in the form 
of clysters, in diarrhoeas and dysenteries, 
where the tenesmus arises from an abra- 
sion of the mucus of the rectum. 

Mucilago arabici gummi. See JWu- 
cilago acacix. 

Mucilago seminis cydojui. See De- 
coctum cydonii. 

Mucilago tragacaKthje. Mucikge 

of tragacanth joined with syrup of mulber- 
ries, this forms a pleasant demulcent, and 
may be exhibited to children, who are fond 
of it. These two last mucilages are omitted 
in the last London Pharmacopoeia, as pos- 
sessing no superiority over the mucilage of 
acacia. 

MucocAnNF.us, In M. A. Severinus, it 
is an epithet for a tumour, and an ab- 
scess, which is partly fleshy and partly mu- 
cous. 

MUCOUS GLANDS. GlandiiL mu- 
cosa. Muciparous glands. Glands that 
secrete mucus, such as the glands of the 
Schneiderian membrane of the nose, the 
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glands of the fauces, oesophagus, stomach, 
intestines, bladder, urethra, &c 

MUCUS, ANIMAL. Animal mucus 
differs from that obtained from the vege- 
table kingdom, in not being soluble in wa- 
ter, swimming on its surface ; nor capable 
of mixing oil witli water, and being soluble 
in mineral .cids, which vegetable mucus 
is not. The use of this substance is to 
lubricate and defend the parts upon which 
it is srereted, as the nose, oesophagus, sto- 
mach, intestines, urethra, vagina, 8tc. Mr. 
Everard Home, in his dissertation on the 
properties of pus, informs us of a cu- 
rious and apparently decisive mode of 
distinguishing between pus and animal 
mucus. The property, he observes, which 
characterizes pus, and distinguishes it 
from most other substances, is, its being 
composed of globules, which are visible 
when viewed through a microscope ; where- 
as animal mucus, and all chymical combina- 
tions of animal substances, appear in the 
microscope to be made up of flakes. This 
property was first noticed by the late Mr. 
J. Hunter. 

MUCUS, VEGETABLE. See Gum. 

Mug-wort. See Artemisia vulgaris. 

MuLiE. Pustules contracted either by 
heat or cold. 

Mulberry. See Morum. 

Mullein. See Verbascum. 

Mulsum. Musus. Mulse. Hydrotnel. 
Honey-water ; though sometimes it signU 
fies wine sweetened with honey. 

MULTIFIDUS SPIN/E. (From muU 
tus, many, -dndjindo, to divide.) Transversa 
spinalis lumborum. JMusculus sacer. Semi- 
spinalis internus, sive transverso-spinalis dor* 
si- Semi-spinalis, sive transverso-spinalis 
colli, pars interna of Winslow. Transver- 
salis lumborum vulgo sacer. Transversalis 
dorsi. Transversalis colli of Douglas, hum? 
bo dorsi spinal of Dumas. The generality 
of anatomical writers have unnecessarily 
multiplied the muscles of the spine, and 
hence their descriptions of these parts are 
confused, and difficult to be understood. 
Under the name of midtifidus spina, Albi- 
nus has therefore very properly included 
those portions of muscular flesh, intermixed 
with tendinous fibres, which lie close to 
the posterior part of the spine, and which 
Douglas and Winslow have described as 
three distinct muscles, under the names of 
transversales, or transverso-spinales, of the 
loins, back, and neck. The multifidus 
spina: arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
upper convex surface of the os sacrum, 
from the posterior adjoining part of the illi- 
um, from the oblique and transverse pro- 
cesses of all the lumbar vertebrae, from the 
transverse processes of all the dorsal verte- 
bra:, and from those of the cervical vertebra? 
excepting the three first. From all these' 
3U • 
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origins the fibres of the muscles run in an 
oblique direction, and are inserted, by 
distinct tendons, into the spinous processes 
of all the vertebrx of the loins and back, 
and likewise into those of the six inferior 
vertebrae of the neck. When this muscle 
acts singly, it extends the back obliquely, 
or moves it to one side ; when both mus- 
cles act, they extend the vertebrae back- 
wards. 

Multiforme os. See Ethmoid bone. 

Multipes. (From multus, many, and 
pes, a foot.) 1. The wood-louse. 2. The 
polypus. 3. Any animal having more than 
four feet. 

Mumps. See Cynanche. 

Muniiicativa. (From mundo, to cleanse.) 
Mundificantia. Medicines which purify and 
clean away foulness. 

Mundificantia. See Mundicativa. 

Mungos. Radix serpentum This bitter 
root of the plant Ophiorrhiza mungos of 
Linnaeus is much esteemed in Java, Su- 
matra, &c. as preventing the effects which 
usually follow the bite of the naja, a veno- 
mous serpent, with which view it is eaten 
by them. It is also said to be exhibited 
medicinally in the cure of intestinal worms. 

Muralis. (From munis, a wall ; so 
called because it grows upon walls.) Pelli- 
tory. See Parietaria. 

Murauia. (From murus, a wall ; be- 
cause it grows about walls.) A species of 
maiden hair. 

MURIAS. A muriate, or salt, formed 
by the union of the muriatic acid with cer- 
tain bqs a s, as muriate o l ammonia, &c. 

MURIAS AMMONIAC^ See Am- 
monia muriata, ;ind Sal ammoniac. 

MURIAS BARYTjE. Terra pondcrosa 
salita. The muriate of barytes, or heavy 
earth, is a very acrid and poisonous prepa- 
ration. In small doses it proves sudorific, 
diuretic, deobstruent, and alterative ; in 
an over-dose, emetic, and violently purga- 
tive. The late Dr. Crawford found it very 
serviceable in all diseases connected with 
scrophula; and the Germans have em- 
ployed it with great success in some dis- 
eases of the skin and viscera, and obstinate 
ulcers. The dose of the saturated solution 
in distilled water, is from five to fifteen 
drops for children, and from fifteen to 
twentv for adul's. 

MURIAS CALCIS. Calx salita. _ Sal 
ammoniacus Jixus. This preparation is ex- 
hibited with the same views as the muriate 
of barytes. It possesses deobstruent, diu- 
retic, and cathartic virtues, and is much 
used by the celebrated Fourcroy against 
scrophula. and scrophulous diseases. Six, 
twelve, and twenty grains, are given to 
children three times a day, and a drachm 
to adults. 

MURIAS FERRI. Ferrum salitum. 



Olum mortis per ikliguium. This prepara- 
tion of iron is styptic and tonic, and may 
be given in chlorosis, intermittents, rachi- 
tis, &c. 

MURIAS FERRI AMMONIACALIS. See F«T- 

rum ammoniatum. 

Murias hydrargyri. There are two 
simple muriates of mercury. See Submit- 
rias hydrargyri, and Oxymurias hydrargy- 
ri. 

MURIAS HTDRARGTRI AMMONIAC A LIS. See 

Hydrargyrus prxcipitatus albus. 

MURIAS HTDRARGTRI OXTGENATUS. See 

oxymurias Hydrargyri. 

MURIAS HYPEROXYGENATUS PO- 

TASSjE. The oxygenated muriate of pot- 
ash has lately been extolled in the cure of 
the venereal disease. It is exhibited in doses 
of from fifteen to forty grains in the course 
of a day. It increases the action of the 
heart and arteries, oxygenates the blood, and 
proves of great service in scorbutus, asthe- 
nia, and cachectic diseases. 

MURIAS POTASSjE. Alkali vegeta- 
bile salitum. Sal digestivus. Sal febrifugus 
Sylvii. This salt is exhibited with the same 
intention as the muriate of soda, and was 
formerly in high estimation in the cure of 
intermittents, &c. 

MURIAS SODJE. Muriate of soda. 
Alkali minerale salitum. Sal communis. Sal 
culinaris. Sal fontium. Sal gemmx. Sal 
marinus. Natron muriatum. Soda muriata. 
Common culinary salt. This salt is more 
abundant in nature than any other. It is 
found in prodigious masses in the internal 
part of the earth, in Calabria, in Hungary, 
in Muscovy, and more especially Weilicska, 
in Poland, near Mount Capax, where the 
mines are very large, and afford immense 
quantities of salt. It is also obtained by 
several artificial means from sea-water. It 
possesses antiseptic, diuretic, and resol- 
vent qualities, and is frequently employed 
in form of clyster, fomentation, lotion, 
pediluvium, and bath, in obstipation, against 
worms, gangrene, scrophulous, tumours, 
herpetic eruptions, arthritis, &c. 

Murias stibii hypekoxygenatus. See 
Antimonium muriatum 

MURIATIC ACID GAS. The basis of 
this gas is still unknown. The presence 
of oxygen has not been even demonstrated 
in it, and it is only by analogy that we 
may venture to suppose it instrumental in 
this acid gas. 

Properties. — It has a very pungent and suf- 
focating odour, which excites coughing. It 
is readily absorbed by water, by ardent 
spirit, ether, fat and essential oils, melted 
wax, phosphorus, and many other bodies. 
It is a true acid. It suffocates animals, and 
is so very caustic as to excoriate the skin. 
It extinguishes a lighted taper, the flame 
of which becomes green, or rather light 
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Liiue, at the upper part of its disk. Light 
has no effect upon it. Caloric rarifies it. 
It is heavier than common air. The speci- 
fic gravity of the former is to that of the 
latter a, 1750 to 1.000. When brought 
into contact with atmospheric air, or oxy- 
gen gas, it forms a white cloud. Ice is 
melted by it as speedily as if thrown into 
the fire. It unites to alkaline and terrene 
substances, and forms with them new com- 
pounds. It has no action on siliceous earths. 
It combines with alumine and magnesia. 
It absorbs oxygen, when in the state of gas, 
fee bly, though there are methods of unit- 
ing them readily. If ammoniacal gas be 
mixed with it, and heat applied, both gases 
lose their gazeous form in a moment, and 
are transformed to a concrete salt. Car- 
bonic acid gas, nitrogen, gas, gazeous oxyd 
of nitrogen, sulphurated hydrogen gas, and 
carbonated hydrogen g.is, have no action 
upon it. It has never been found in a dis- 
engaged state in nature. When electric 
explosions are mude to pass through it, its 
bulk is diminished and hydrogen gas is 
evolved. These changes are owing to a 
quantity of water contained in the gas, and 
cease when it is deprived of moisture, as 
has been proved by Mr. Henry. 

Method of obtaining Muriatic Acid Gas — 
1. By decomposing muriate of soda, by 
means of sulphuric acid. For this purpose, 
putintoaturbulated retort two parts of very 
dry muriate of soda, and pour on it gradu- 
ally one part of concentrated sulphuric 
acid. A violent action takes place and 
muriatic acid gas becomes liberated, which 
must be collected over mercury in the 
usual manner. The sulphuric acid has a 
greater affinity for the soda than the muriatic 
acid has, it therefore unites to it and forms 
sulphate of soda. The muriatic acid, being 
liberated, takes the gazeous form, and ap- 
pears as muriatic acid gas, and as the de- 
composition takes place very rapidly, it 
is not necessary to apply heat, until the 
disengagement of the gas begins to slacken, 
after which the further extrication may be 
assisted by the heat of a lamp. 

2. Muriatic acid gas may likewise be ob- 
tained by expelling it from its combination 
with water. 

For this purpose put concentrated muri- 
atic acid into a retort, immerse the beak of 
it under a receiver placed in a mercurial 
pneumatic trough, and filled with that 
metal. On exposing the acid to a gentle 
heat, muriatic acid gas will be obtained. 
If the process be very carefully managed, 
nothing but v/ater remains in the retort. 

3. Muriatic acid gas is likewise produced 
by putting any quantiy of liquid muriatic 
acid into a long glass tube, and adding to 
it about one-third or one-fourth by measure 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. A violent 



effervesence takes place, and the whole 
tube becomes tilled with dense white va- 
pours, which are muriatic acid gas, con- 
densed again by means of the moisture of 
the atmosphere. The sulphuric acid, added 
to the muriatic acid, deprives the latter of 
part of its water, a combination and pene- 
tration of the two liquids take place, and 
caloric is evolved, contributing to render 
the gas aeriform, which is thus forced to 
escape. 

This experiment proves that the affinity 
of sulphuric acid for water is greater than 
that of muriatic acid. 
Water impregnated with this gas forms 
Muriatic Acid. 

Properties. — Liquid muriatic acid, or 
water impregnated with muriatic acid gas, 
is a colourless, very oderous, and pungent 
fluid. It emits copious white fumes in con- 
tact with moist atmospheric air ; these 
fumes are muriatic acid gas that escapes 
from it, and condenses again by combining 
with the humidity of the air. If a wide- 
mouthed bottle, containing strong muriatic 
acid, be opened, and the hand brought 
near its orifice, a sensible warmth is per- 
ceived, which arises from the combination 
of the acid gas with the water of the at- 
mosphere. Liquid muriatic acid is unal- 
terable by any known combustible body. 
It disengages the carbonic, phosphoric, 
and sulphureous acids from all their com- 
binations, but it is constantly expelled by 
the action of the sulphuric acid. 

Method of obtaining Muriatic Acid. — Mu- 
riatic acid is best obtained by decomposing 
muriate of soda, or common salt, by 
means of sulphuric acid, in the following 
manner : 

Put into a tubulated retort, lodged in a 
sand-heat, or supported over a lamp, and 
connected with Pepy's distillatory vessel, 
or Woulf 's bottles, every one containing a 
small quantity of distilled water, three 
parts of muriate of soda, and pour on it one 
of sulphuric acid very gradually, or rather 
let it be suffered to drop into the retort, by 
means of a funnel fastened to its tubulure, 
and whose inner opening may at pleasure 
be closed, wholly or in part, by means of 
a ground-glass rod. Muriatic acid gas will 
be plentifully disengaged, which passes 
through the neck of the retort, and be- 
comes absorbed by the water. When the 
water in the fisrt bottle is fully saturated, it 
absorbs no more, and becomes cold, but the 
gas continues to pass into the next bottles, 
and heats the water they contain. The 
water, thus impregnated with muriatic acid 
gas, is muriatic acid. 

Remark. — If sulphuric acid, diluted with 
an equal quantity, by weight, of wv'er, be 
made use of in this process, the apparatus 
of Pepys or Woulf may be dispensed with, 
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and a common receiver may be used With 
safety. 

The salts formed by the combination of 
muriaticacid with different bases,are called 

MURIATES. 

This acid possesses active tonic powers, 
In typhus, or nervous fevers, although em- 
ployed on the Continent with success, and 
used in very liberal quantities in this coun- 
try, is apt to determine to the bowels. In 
the fevers of children, the oxymuriatic acid 
is said frequently to act as a specific. Ex- 
ternally, the muriatic acid has been applied 
in the form of a bath, to the feet, in gout. 
In a late publication, there are accounts of 
its succ ssful application as a lithontriptic. 

Muriatic acid, oxygenated. See Oxyge- 
nated muriatic acid. 

Musadi. Sal ammoniac. 

Musa pa^adisiaca. Musa. Palmahu- 
utilis. Ficus Indica. Bala. Platarius. 
The plantain-tree. It grows spontaneously 
in many parts of India, but has been im- 
memorially cultivated by the Indians in 
every part of the continent of South-Ame- 
rica. It is an herbaceous tree, growing 
to ihe height of fifteen or twenty feet. 
The fruit are nearly of the size and shape 
of ordinary cucumbers, and, when ripe, of 
a pale yellow colour, of a mealy substance, 
a little clammy, a sweetish taste, and will 
dissolve in the mouth without chewing. The 
whole spike of fruit often weighs forty or 
fifty pounds. When they are brought to 
table by way of desert, they are either 
raw, fried, or roasted ; but, if intended for 
"bread, they are cut before they are ripe, and 
are then either roasted or boiled. The 
trees being tall and slender, the Indians 
cut them down to gel at the fruit ; and in 
doing this they suffer no loss, for the stems 
are only one year's growth, and would die 
if not cut ; but the roots continue, and new 
stems soon spring, up which in a year pro- 
duce ripe fruit also. From the ripe plantains 
they make a liquor called mistavi. When 
they make this, they roast the fruit in their 
husks, and, after totally beating them to a 
mash, they pour water upon them, and, as 
the liquor is wanted, it is drawn off. But 
the nature of this fruit is such, that they 
will not keep long without running into a 
state of putrefaction ; and therefore, in 
order to reap the advantage of them at all 
times, they make cakes of the pulp, and 
dry them over a slow fire, and, as they 
stand in need of mistaw, they mash the 
cakes in water, and they answer all the 
purposes of fresh fruit. The cakes are 
exceedingly convenient to make this li- 
quor in their journeys, and they never fail 
to carry them for that purpose The leaves 
of the tree being large and spacious, serve 
the Indians for table-cloths and napkins. 

Musa sapiextum. The systematic name 
of the banana-tree. See Banana. 



Muscifaia. (From mus, a mouse, and 
capio, to take, so called from its viscidity, 
by which flies are caught as with bird-lime.) 
A species of lychnis. 

MUSCLE. Musculus. The parts that 
are usually included under this name con- 
sist of distinct portions of flesh, suscep- 
tible of contraction and relaxation ; the 
motions of which, in a natural and healthy 
state, are subject to the will, and for this 
reason they are called voluntary muscles. 
Besides these, there are other parts of the 
body that owe their power of contraction 
to their muscular fibres : thus the heart is 
a muscular texture, forming what is called 
a hollow muscle ; and the urinary bladder, 
stomach, intestines, &c. are enabled to 
act upon their contents, merely because 
they are provided with muscular fibres ; 
these are called involuntary muscles, be- 
cause their motions are not dependent on 
the will. The muscles of respiration being 
in some measure influenced by the will, 
are said to have a mixed motion. The 
names by which the voluntary muscles are 
distinguished are founded on their size, 
figure, situation, use, or the arrangement 
of their fibres, or their origin and inser- 
tion ; but, besides these particular distinc- 
tions, there are certain general ones that re- 
quire to be noticed. Thus, if the fibres of a 
muscle are placed parallel to each other, in 
a straight direction, they form what anato- 
mists term a rectilinear muscle ; if the fibres 
cross and intersect each other, they consti- 
tute a compound muscle ; when the fibres 
are disposed in the manner of rays, a radi' 
ated muscle ; when they are placed oblique- 
ly with respect to the tendon, like the 
plume of a pen, apenniform muscle. Mus- 
cles that act in opposition to each other 
are called antagonists ; thus every extensor 
has a flexor for its antagonist, and vice ver- 
sa". Muscles that concur in the same ac- 
tion are termed congeneres. The muscles 
being attached to the bones, the latter 
may be considered as levers, that are 
moved in different directions by the con- 
traction of those organs. That end of the 
muscle which adheres to the most fixed 
part is usually called the origin ; and that 
which adheres to the more moveable part 
the insertion of the muscle. In almost 
every muscle two kinds of fibres are distin- 
guished ; the one soft, of a red colour, 
sensible, and irritable, called Jleshy fibres, 
see Muscular Fibres ; the other of a firmer 
texture, of a white glistening colour, in- 
sensible, without instability or the power 
of contracting, and named tendinous fibres. 
They are occasionally intermixed, but the 
fleshy fibres generally prevail in the belly, 
or middle part of the muscle, and the ten- 
dinous ones in the extremities. If these 
tendinous fibres are formed into a round 
slender cord, they form what is called the 
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tendon of the muscle ; on the other hand, 
if they are spread into a broad flat sur- 
face, it is termed an aponeurosis. 

Each muscle is surrounded by a very 
thin and delicate covering of cellular mem- 
brane, which encloses it as it were like a 
sheath, and, dipping down into its sub- 
stance, surrounds the most minute fibres 
we are able to trace, connecting them to 
each other, lubricating them by means of 
the fat which its cells contain in more or 
less quantity in different subjects, and serv- 
ing as a support to the blood-vessels, lym- 
phatics, and nerves, which are so plenti- 
fully distributed through the muscles. — 
This cellular membrane, which in no re- 
spect differs from what is found investing 
and connecting the other parts of the body, 
has been sometimes mistaken for a mem- 
brane peculiar to the muscles ; and hence 
we often find writers giving it the name of 
membruna propria musculosa. The muscles 
owe the red colour, which so particularly 
distinguishes their belly part, to an infinite 
number of arteries, which are every where 
dispersed through the whole of their reti- 
cular substance ; for their fibres, atter 
having been macerated in water, are (like 
all other parts of the body divested of 
their blood) found to be of a white co- 
lour. These arteries usually enter the 
muscles by several considerable branches, 
and ramify so minutely through their sub- 
stance, that we are unable, even with the 
best microscopes, to trace their ultimate 
branches. Ruysch fancied that the muscu- 
lar fibre was hollow, and a production of 
a capillary artery ; but this was merely 
conjectural. The veins, for the most part, 
accompany the arteries, but are found to 
be larger and more numerous. The lym- 
phatics, likewise, are numerous, as might 
be expected from the great proportion of 
reticular substance, which is every where 
found investigating the muscular fibres. 
The nerves are distributed in such abun- 
dance to every muscle, that the muscles of 
the thumb alone are supplied with a 
greater proportion of nervous influence 
than the largest viscera, as the liver for in- 
stance. They enter the generality of mus- 
cles by several trunks, the branches of 
which, tike those of the blood-vessels, are 
so minutely dispersed through the cellular 
substance, that their number and minute- 
ness soon elude the eye and the knife of 
.tomist. This has given rise to a 
conjecture, as groundless as all the other 
conjectures on this subject, that the mus- 
cular fibre is ultimately nervous. 
A Tab!e< of the .Muscles. 

The generality of anatomical writers 

ranged muscles according to their 

several uses ; but this method is evidently 

defective, as the same muscle may very 



often have different and opposite uses. 
The method here adopted is that more 
usually followed ; the> are enumerated in 
the order in which they are situated, be- 
ginning with those that are placed nearest 
the integuments, and proceeding from 
these to the muscles that are more deeply 
seated. 

[The reader will be pleased to observe, 
that all the muscles are in pairs, except 
those marked thus*]. 

Muscles of the integuments of the cra- 
nium : 

Occipito frontalis*. Corrugator supercilii. 
Muscles of the eye-lids ; 

Orbicularis palpebrarum. Levator palpe- 
bral superioris. 

Muscles of the eye-ball. 

Rectus superior. Rectus inferior. Rec- 
tus internus. Rectus externus. Obliquus 
superior. Obliquus inferior. 

Muscles of the nose and mouth. 

Levator palpebrse superioris alaeque nasi. 
Levator labii superioris proprius. Levator 
anguli oris. Zygomaticus major. Zygoma- 
ticus minor. Buccinator. Depressor angu- 
li oris. Depressor labii inferioris. Orbi- 
cularis oris*. Depressor labii superioris 
alaeque nasi. Constrictor nasi. Levator 
menti vel labii inferioris. 

Muscles of the external ear. 

Superior auris. Anterior auris. Poste- 
rior auris. Helicis major. Helicis minor. 
Tragicus. Antitragicus. Transversus auris. 
Muscles of the internal ear. 

Laxator tympani. Membrana tympani. 
Tensor tympani. Stapedius. 

Muscles of the lower jaw. 

Temporalis. Masseter. Pterygoideus ex- 
ternus. Pterygoideus internus. 
Muscles about the anterior part of the 
neck : 

Platysma myoides. Sterno-cleidomastoi- 
deus. 

Muscles between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides : 

Digastricus. Mylo-hyoideus. Genio-hy- 
oideus. Genio-glossus. Hyo-glossus. Lin- 
gualis. 

Muscles situated between the os hyoides and 
trunk : 

Sterno-hyoideus. Crico-hyoideus. Ster- 
no-thyroideus. Thyreo-hyoideus. Crico- 
thyroideus. 

Muscles between the iovierjaw and os hyoides 
laterally : 

Stylo-glossus. Stylo-hyoideus. Stylo-pha- 
ryngeus. Circumflexus. Levator palati 
mollis. 

Muscles about the entry of the fauces. 

Constrictor isthmi faucium. Palatopha- 
ryngeus. Azygos uvulae*. 
Muscles situated on the posterior part of the 
pharynx : 

Constrictor pharyngis superior. Constric- 
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tor pharyngis medius. Constrictor pharyn- 
gis inferior. 

Muscles situated about the glottis : 
Crico-arytaenoideus posticus. Ci i.co-arytae- 
noideus laterallis. Thyreo-arytaenoideus. 
Arytaenoideus Obliquus*. Arytxnoideus 
transversus*. Thyreo-epiglotlideus. Ary- 
taeno-epiglottideus. 

Muscles situated about the anterior part of 
the abdomen : 
Obliquus descendens externus. Obliquus 
ascendens internus. Transversalis abdomi- 
nis. Rectus abdominis. Pyramidalis. 
Muscles about the male organs of genera- 
tion : 
Dartos*. Cremaster. Erector penis. Ac- 
celerator urinae. Transversus perenei. 
'Muscles of the anus .• 
Sphincter ani*. Levator ani*. 
Muscles of the female organs of genera- 
tion ; 
Erector clitoridis. Sphincter vaginae*. 

Muscles situated -within the pelvis : 
Obturator internus. Coccygeus. 
Muscles situated within the cavity of the abdo- 
men : 
Diaphragma». Quadratus lumborum. 
Psoas parvus. Psoas magnus. lliacus in- 
ternus. 

Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 
thorax : 
Pectoralls major. Subclavius. Pectoralis 
minor. Serratus major anticus. 
Muscles situated between the ribs, and within 
the thorax : 
Intercostales externi. Intercostales in- 
terni. Triangularis. 

Muscles situated on the anterior part of the 
neck, close to the vertebrae .• 
Longus colli. Rectus internus capitis ma- 
jor Rectus capitis internus minor. Rectus 
capitis lateralis. 

Muscles situated on the posterior part of the 
trunk : 
Trapezius. Latissimus dorsi. Serratus 
posticus inferior. Rhomboideus. Splenius. 
Serratus superior posticus. Spinalis dorsi. 
Levatores costarum. Sacro-lumbalis. Lon- 
gissirnus dorsi. Complexus. Trachelo-mas- 
toideus. Levator scapulae. Semi-spmalis 
dorsi. Multifidus spinae. Semispinalis 
colli. Transversalis colli. Rectus capitis 
posticus minor. Obliquus capitis superior. 
Obliquus capitis inferior. Scalenus. Inter- 
spinales. lutertransversales. 

Muscles of the superior extremities : 
Stipra-spinatus. Infra-spinatus. Teres 
minor. Teres major. DeUoides. Coraco- 
brachialis. Subscapularis. 

Muscles situated on the os humeri : 
Biceps flexor cubiti. Brachialis internus. 
Biceps extensor cubiti. Anconeus. 
Muscles situated on the fore arm : 
Supinator radii longus. Extensor carpi 
radialis longior. Extensor carpi radialis 
brevior. Extensor digitorum communis. Ex- 



tensor minimi digiti. Extensor carpi ulna- 
ris. Flexor carpi ulnaris. Falmaris lon- 
gus. Flexor carpi radialis. Pronator radii 
teres. Supinator radii brevis. Extensor os- 
sis metacarpi pollicis manus. Extensor pri- 
mi internodii. Extensor secundi internodii. 
Indicator. Flexor digitorum sublimis. Flex- 
or digitorum profundus. Flexor longus pol- 
licis. Pronator radii quadratus. 

Muscles situated chief y on the hand : 

Lumbricales. Flexor brevis pollicis ma- 
nus. Opponens pollicis. Abductor pollicis 
manus. Adductor pollicis manus. Abduc- 
tor indicis manus. Palmaris brevis. Ab- 
ductor minimi digiti manus. Adductor mi- 
nimi digiti. Flexor parvus minimi digiti. 
Interossei interni. Interossei externi. 
Muscles of the inferior extremities .- 

Pectinalis. Triceps adductor fern oris. Ob- 
turator externus. Gluteus maxim us. Glu- 
teus minimus. Gluteus medius. Pyrifor- 
mis. Gemini. Quadratus femoris. 
Mtiscles situated on the thigh : 

Tensor vaginae femoris. Sartorius. Rec- 
tus femoris. Vastus externus. Vastus in- 
ternus. Cruralis. Semi-tendinosus. Semi- 
membranosus. Biceps flexor cruris. Pop- 
liteus. 

Muscles situated on the leg : 

Gastrocnemius externus. Gastrocnemius 
internus. Plantaris. Tibialis anticus. Ti- 
bialis posticus. Peroneus longus. Peroneus 
brevis. Extensor longus digitorum pedis. 
Extensor proprius pollicis pedis. Flexor 
longus digitorum pedis. Flexor longus pol- 
licis pedis. 

Muscles chief y situated on thejoot : 

Extensor brevis digitorum pedis. Flexor 
brevis digitorum pedis. Lumbricalis pedis. 
Flexor brevis pollicis pedis. Abductor pol- 
licis pedis. Adductor pollicis pedis. Abduc- 
tor minimi digiti pedis. Flexor brevis mi- 
nimi digiti pedis. Transversales pedis. In- 
terossei pedis externi. Interossei pedis in- 
terni. 

MUSCULAR FIBRE. The fibres that 
compose the body of a muscle are disposed 
in fasciculi, or bundles, which are easily 
distinguishable by the naked eye ; but 
these fasciculi are divisible into still smaller 
ones ; and these again are probably subdi- 
visible ad infinitum. The most minute fibre 
we are able to trace seems to be some- 
what plaited ; these plaits disappearing 
when the fibre is put upon the stretch, 
seem evidently to be the effect of contrac- 
tion, and have probably induced some 
writers to assert, that the muscular fibre is 
twisted or spiral. Various have been the 
opinions concerning the structure of these 
fibres ; they are all of them founded only 
on conjecture, and therefore we shall men- 
tion only the principal ones, and this with 
a view rather to gratify the curiosity of the 
reader, than to afford him information. 
Borelli supposes them to be so many hoi- 
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low cylinders, filled with a spongy medul- 
lary substance, which he compares to the 
pith of elder, spongiosa ad instar sambuci. 
These cylinders, lie contends, are inter- 
sected by circular fibres, which form a 
chain of very minute bladders. This hy- 
pothesis has since been adopted by a great 
number of writers, with certain variations. 
Thus, for instance, Borelli supposes the 
vesicles to be of a rhomboidal shape ; 
whereas Bernoulli! contends that they are 
oval. Cowper went so far as to persuade 
himself that he had filled these cells with 
mercury ; a mistake, no doubt, which arose 
from its insinuating 1 itself into some of the 
lymphatics. It is observable, however, 
that Leeuwenhoeck says nothing of any 
such vesicles. Here, as well as in many 
other of her works, Nature seems to have 
drawn a boundary to our inquiries, beyond 
which no human penetration will probably 
ever extend. It is surely more commen- 
dable, however, to acknowledge our igno- 
rance, than to indulge ourselves in chi- 
maera. 

MUSCULAR MOTION. Muscular mo- 
tions are of three kinds ; namely voluntary, 
involuntary, and mixed. The voluntary mo- 
tions of muscles are such as proceed from 
an immediate exertion of the active powers 
of the will: thus, the mind directs the arm 
to be raised or depressed, the knee to be 
bent, the tongue to move, &c. The involun- 
tary motions of muscles are those which are 
performed by organs, seemingly of their 
own accord, without any attention of the 
mind, or consciousness of' its active power: 
as the contraction and dilatation of the 
heart, arteries, veins, absorbents, stomach, 
intestines, &c. The mixed motions are those 
which are in part under the controul of the 
will, but winch ordinarily act without our 
being conscious of their acting : as is per- 
ceived in the muscles of respiration, the 
intercostals, the abdominal muscles, and 
the diaphragm. 

When a muscle acts, it becomes shorter 
and thicker ; both its origin and insertion 
are drawn towards its middle. The sphinc- 
ter muscles are always in action : and so 
likewise are antagonist muscles, even when 
the} seem at rest. When two antagonist 
muscles move with equal force, the part 
which they are designed to move remains 
at rest ; but if one of the antagonist mus- 
cles remains at rest, while the other acts, 
the part is moved towards the centre of 
motion. 

Ad the muscles of living animals are con- 
stantly endeavouring to shorten themselves. 
When a muscle is divided it contracts. 
If a muscle be stretched to a certain ex- 
tent, it contracts, and endeavours to ac- 
ts former dimensions as soon as the 
sin telling cause is removed : this takes 
place in the dead body ; in muscles cut out 



of the body ; and also in parts not muscu- 
lar, and is' called by the immortal Haller 
vis mortua, and by some vis elastica. It is 
greater in living than in dead bodies, and is 
called the tone of tiie muscles. 

When a muscle is wounded, touched, or 
otherwise irritated, it contracts, indepen- 
dent of the will: this power is called irrita- 
bility, and by Halkr vis insita ,• it is a pro- 
perty peculiar to and inherent in the mus- 
cles. The parts of our body which possess 
this property are called irritable, as the 
heart, arteries, muscles, &c. to distinguish 
them from those parts which have no mus- 
cular fibres. With regard to the degree of 
this property peculiar to various parts, the 
heart is the most irritable, then the stornacli 
and intestines ; the diaphragm, the arteries, 
veins, absorbents, and at length the various 
muscles follow; but the degree of irritabi- 
lity depends upon the age, sex, tempera- 
ment, mode of living, climate, state of 
health, idiosyncrasy, and likewise upon the 
nature of the stimulus. 

When a muscle is stimulated, either, 
through the medium of the will or any fo-' 
reign body, it contracts, and its contrac- 
tion is greater or less in proportion as the 
stimulus applied is greater or less. The 
contraction of muscles is different accord- 
ing to the purpose to be served by their 
contraction : thus, the heart contracts with 
a jerk; the urinary bladder, slowly and 
uniformly ; puncture a muscle, and its fibres 
vibrate ; and the abdominal muscles act 
slowly in expelling the contents of the rec- 
tum. Relaxation generally succeeds the 
contraction of muscles, and alternates with 
it. 

The use of this property is very consi- 
derable ; for upon it depends all muscular 
motion, and the function of every viscus, ex- 
cept that of the nerves. 

JMuscular Power. See Irritability. 

MUSCULUS, (a diminutive of mus, a 
mouse, from its resemblance to a flead 
mouse.) See Muscle. 

Muscclcs cutaxeus. See Platysma 
myoides. 

Museums fascia LA-ra. See Tensor 
vagime femoris. 

Muscclds patiextije. See Levator sea' 
pitlce. 

Museums stapedius. See Stapedius. 

Muscclus supfucilii. See Corrugator 
supercilii. 

ulus tub.e novje. See Circum- 
fie Tit ■ 

MUSCUS. (From (jlh^U tender, so 
called from its delicate and tender consist- 
ence.) Moss. 

Muse us ah bore us. This plant, Lichen 
plicaius of Linnaeus, we are informed by 
that great botanist, is applied by the Lap- 
hinders to parts which :,re oxcoriated by a 
long journey. It is slightly adstringent 
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and is applied with that intention to bleed- 
ing-vessels. 

Muscus cajunus. See Lichen cinereus 
terrestris. 

Muscus clavatus. See Lycopodium. 

Muscus cranii iiumani. See Usnea. 

Muscus cumatilis. This cryptogami- 

ous plant, Lichen apthosus, is said to act 

powerfully on the intestines, though never 

used in the practice of the present day. 

Muscus erfxtus. Upright club moss. 
The pharmacopceial name of the Lycopodi- 
um selago of Linnasus. The decoction of this 
plant acts violently as a vomit and a pur- 
gative, and was formerly on that account 
employed to produce abortions. 

Muscus islah dicus. See Lichen islandi- 
cus. 

Muscus maritimus. See Corallinus. 
Muscus pulmonarius autRcisus. See 
Pulmonaria arborea. 

Muscus pyxidatus. Cup-moss. Mus- 
culus pyxoides terrestris. Lichen pyxidatus 
major. These very common little plants, 
Lichen cocciferus and pyxidatus of Linnxus, 
for both are used indifferently, are employ- 
ed by the common people in this country in 
the cure of hooping-cough, in the form of 
decoction. 

Muscus sciuamosus terrestris. See 
Lycopodium. 
Musia PATTRiE. A name for moxa. 
Mushroom. There are several species 
of the agaricus, which go by the term 
mushroom ; as the agaricus charterellus, de- 
liciosus, violaceos, &c. but that which is 
eaten in this country is the agaricus campes- 
tris of Linnseus. Similar to it in quality 
is the champignion, or agaricus pratensis. 
Broiled with salt and pepper, or stewed 
with cream and some aromatic, they are 
extremely delicious, and, if not eaten to ex- 
cess, salubrious. Great care should be 
taken to ascertain that they are the true 
fungus, and not those of a poisonous na- 
ture. Catchup is made by throwing salt on 
mushrooms, which causes them to part with 
their juice. 

Musk. See Moschus. 
Musk-cranesbill. See Geranium moschatum. 
Musk-melon. See Melo. 
Musk-seed. See Abelmoschus. 
Musq.uiTTO. A species of gnat in the 
West Indies, which produce small tumours 
on whatever part they settle, attended with 
so high a degree of itching and inflamma- 
tion, that the person cannot refrain from 
scratching, by a frequent repitition of which 
he not uncommonly occasions them to ul- 
cerate, particularly if the subject is of a ro- 
bust and full habit. 

Mustard, black. See Sinapi. 
Mustard^ hedge. See Erysimum. 
Mustard, treacle. See Thlaspi. 
Mustard, mithridate. See Thlaspi. 
Mustard, yelloie. See Sinapi. 
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MUTITAS (From mutus, dumb ) Dumb- 
ness. A genus of disease in the class locales 
and order dysanesia: of Cullen, which he 
defines an inability of articulation. He dis- 
tinguishes three species, \L. 

1. Mutitas organica, when the tongue is 
removed or injured. 

2. Mutitas avtonica, arising from an af- 
fection of die nerves of the organ. 

3 Mutitas surdorum, depending upon 
being born deaf, or becoming so in their 
infantile years. 

Muza. See Musa. 

Mtacantha. (From //uc, a mouse, and 
axavfla, a thorn, so called, because its prick- 
ly leaves are used to cover whatever is 
intended to be preserved from mice.) See 
Ruscus. 

Myaoro. See Myagrum. 
Myagrum. (From /uvux, a fly, and 
aypiuu, to seize, because flies are caught 
by its viscidity.) A species of wild mus- 
tard. 

Myce. (From /uuo, to wink, shut up, or 
obstruct.) 1. It is a winking, closing, or 
obstruction. It is applied to the eyes, to 
ulcers, and to the viscera, especially the 
spleen, where it imports obstructions. 2. In 
surgery, it is a fungus, such as arises in 
ulcers and wounds. 3 Some writers speak 
of a yellow vitriol, which is called Myce. 

Mychthismos. (From (jlv(o>, to mutter 
or groan.) In Hippocrates, it is a sort of 
sighing or groaning during respiration, 
whilst the air is forced out of the lungs. 

Myconoides. (From tJ.vx.nt, a noise, and 
e/Jbf, a likeness,) applied to an ulcer full of 
mucus, and which upon pressure emits a 
wheezing sound- 
Mycter. The nose. 
Mycteres. Mi/KTxgec The nostrils. 
Mydesis. (From /uvfaue. to abound with 
moisture.) It imports, in general, a cor- 
ruption of any part from a redundant mois- 
ture. But Galen applies it particularly to 
the eye-lids. 

Mydon. (From pv^a, to grow putrid.) 
Fungus or putrid flesh in a fistulous ul- 
cer. 

MYDRIASIS. (From y.v$ua>, to abound 
in moisture ; so named, because it was 
thought to originate in redundant mois- 
ture.) A disease of the iris. Too great a 
dilatation of the pupil of the eye, with or 
without a defect of vision. It is known by 
the pupil always appearing of the same 
latitude or size in the light. The sprcies 
of mydriasis are, 1. Mydriasis amaurotica, 
which, for the most pari, but not | - iys, 
accompanies an amaurosis. 2. Mydrinsis 
hydrocephalica, which owes its origin to an 
hydrocephalus interims, or internal dropsy 
of the ventricles of the cerebrum It is 
not uncommon amongst children, and is 
the most certain diagnostic of the disease. 
3. Mydriasis verminosa, or a dilatation of 
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the pupil from saburra and worms in tlie 
stomach or small intestines. 4. Mydriasis 
a synechia, or a dilatation of the pupil, 
with a concretion of the uvea with the cap- 
sula of" the crystalline lens. 5. Mydriasis 
paralytica, or a dilated pupil, from a pa- 
ralysis of the orbicular fibres of the iris : 
it is observed in paralytic disorders, and 
from the application of narcotics to the 
eye. 6. Mydriasis spasmodica, from a 
spasm of the rectilineal fibres of the iris, 
as often happens in hysteric and spasmodic 
diseases. 7. .Mydriasis, from atony of the 
iris, the most frequent cause of which is a 
large cataract distending the pupil in its 
passing when extracted. It vanishes in a 
few days after the operation, in general ; 
a pupil, however long dilated, may remain 
so from the over and long-continued disten- 
tion. 

Mylacris. (From /uunt, a grind-stone, 
so called from its shape.) 'The patella, or 
knee-pan. 

Myi.k. Mi/Wi. The knee-pan, or a mole 
in the uterus. 

.Mylon. See Staphyloma. 

MYLO. Names compounded with this 
word belong to muscles, which are at- 
tached near the grinders ; from fjuhn, a 
grinder-tooth : such as, 

Mylo-glossi. Small muscles of the 
tongue. 

MYL.OHYOIDEUS. Mylo-hyoidien of 
Dumas. This muscle, which was first de- 
scribed by Fallopius, is so called from its 
origin near the denies molares, and its inser- 
tion into the os hyoides. It is a thin, 
Hat muscle, situated between the lower 
jaw and the os hyoides, and is covered by 
the anterior portion of the digastricus. It 
arises fleshy, and a little tendinous, from 
all the inner surface of the lower jaw, as 
far back as the insertion of the pterygoi- 
deus interims, or, in other words, from be- 
tween the last dens molaris and the middle 
of the chin, where it joins its fellow, to 
form one belly, with an intermediate ten- 
dinous streak, or linea alba, which extends 
from the chin to the os hyoides, where both 
muscles are inserted into the lower edge 
of the basis of thit bone. This has in- 
duced ItiolanUS, Winslow, Albums, and 
others, to consider it as a single penniform 
muscle. Its use is to pull the os hyoides 
upwards, forwards, and to either side. 

Mh.o-!'iiahy\<;|-xs [MuSCullU my'n- 

tus, juu\oqifjy7*to<: ; from /ju\». the 

irriliding tooth, and qxyukS, the pharynx.) 

i stridor pharyngeals superior. 

Mi (M'liii.i'M. (Knmi «jh, a tii, and 

x:$*aoc. a head, from its resemblance to 

the head of a fly.) A tumour in the uvea 

of the eye. 

Mux oilitis. (From fjvmv, a muscle, 
and kukoj, a belly. So Vogel names in- 
flammation of the muscles of the belly. 






Myodesopsia. (From fjaxu, a fly, and 
«f/«, vision.) A. disease of the eyes, in 
which the person sees bhck spots, an ap- 
pearance of flies, cobwebs, or black wool, 
before his eyes. 

MYOLOGY. (Myotonia, from put, a 
muscle, and Koyot, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of the muscles. 

MYOPIA. (From fj.ua>, to wink, and 
&>f, the eye.) Near-sighted, purblind. 
Thv: myopes are considered those persons 
who cannot see distinctly above twenty 
inches. The myopia is likewise adjudged 
to all those who cannot see at three, six, or 
nine inches. The prox.mate cause is tiie 
adtination of the rays of light in a focus 
before the retina. The spec.es are, 1. 
Myopia, from too great a convexity of the 
cornea. The cause of this convexity is 
either from nativity, or a greater secretion 
of the aqueous humour : hence on one day 
there shall be a greater myopia than on 
another. An incipient hydrophthaltnia is 
the origin of this myopia. 2. Myopia, from 
too great a longitude of the bulb. This 
length of the bulb is native, or acquired 
from a congestion of the humours in the eye; 
hence artificers occupied in minute .ob- 
jects, as the engravers of seals, and persons 
reading much, frequently after puberty be- 
come myopes. 3. Alyopia, from too great 
a convexity of the anterior superficies in 
the crystalline lens. This is likewise from 
birth. The parallel rays which fall into the 
cornea, by so much they fall more oblique- 
ly, so much the more convex is the cornea, 
or crystalline lens or vitreous humour in 
the anterior superficies. But the angle of 
refraction is equal to the angle of inci- 
dence : therefore the angle of refraction 
so much sooner will be formed as the cor- 
nea or lens is more convex. This perfectly 
accounts for short-sightedness ; but an an- 
terior too great convexity of the cornea is 
the most common cause. 4. Myopia, from 
too great a density of the cornea, or hu- 
mours of the eye. Optics teach us by so 
much sooner the rays of light are forced 
into a focus, by so much the diaphanous 
body is denser. 5. Myopia, from a mydri- 
asis or too dilated a pupil ; for so much 
the wider the aperture of the diaphragma 
is in an optical instrument, so much the 
nearer is the focus. 6. Myopia infantilis. 
Infants, from the great convexity of the 
cornea, are often myopes ; but by degrees, 
as they advance in years, they perceive ob- 
jects more remotely, by the cornea becom- 
ing less convex. 

Mvors. (From fj.ua>, to wink, and *4, 
the f-ve ) One who is near-sighted. 

MYOSIS. Mucw. A contraction or 
too small perforation of the pupil : it is 
known by viewing the diameter of the pu- 
pil, which is smaller than usual, and re- 
mains so in an obscure place, where, nam- 
3X 
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rally, if not diseased, it dilates. It occa- 
sions weak sight, or a vision that remains 
only a certain number of hours in the day ; 
but, if wholly closed, total blindness. The 
species of this disorder are, 1. Myosis 
spasmodica, which is observed in the hyste- 
ric, hypochondriac, and in other spasmo- 
dic and nervous affections ; it arises from a 
spasm of the orbicular fibres' of the iris. 
2. Myosis paralytica arises in paralytic dis- 
orders. 3. Myosis inflammatoria, which 
arises from an inflammation of the iris or 
uvea, as in the internal ophthalmia, hypo- 
pium, or wounded eye. 4. Myosis, from 
an accustomed contraction of the pupil. 
This frequently is experienced by those 
who contemplate very minute objects ; by 
persons who write ; by the workers of 
fine needle-work ; and by frequent atten- 
tion to microscopical inquiries. 5. Myosis, 
from a defect of the aqueous humour, as 
after extraction. 6. Myosis nativa, with 
which infants are born. 7. Myosis natu- 
ralis, is a coarctation of the pupil by light, 
or from an intense examination of minutest 
objects. These coarctations of the pu- 
pil are temporary, and spontaneously 
vanish. 

MYOSITIS. (From (xvs t a muscle.) 
Inflammation of a muscle. It is the term 
given by Sagar to acute rheumatism. 

Myosotis. (Mt/c, a muscle, and «? &>toc, 
an ear; so called because its leaves are 
hairy, and grow longitudinally, like the ear 
of a mouse.) See Pilosella. 

MYOTOMY. (From /uvw, a muscle, 
and riftm, to cut.) The dissection of the 
muscles. 

Mtrica galx. The systematic name 
of the Dutch myrtle. See Myrtus braban- 
tica 

Myriophyllon. (From /uupio;, infinite, 
and <pv\\ov, a leaf, named from the number 
of its leaves.) See Millefolium. 

MYRISTICA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Di- 
oecia. Order, Monadelphia. 

Myristica aromatica. Swartz's name of 
the nutmeg-tree. 

Myristica moschata. The systematic 
nam.- of the tree which produces the nut- 
meg. See Wux moschata. 

Myristica nux S^e Nux moschata. 

Myumecia. (From /xv^u^, a pismire.) 
A small painful wart, ot the size and shape 
of a pismire. See Myrmecium. 

Myrmecium A moist soft wart about 
the size of a lupine, with a broad base, 
deeply rooted, and very painful. It grows 
on the palms of the hands and soles of the 
feet. 

Myrocopum. (From /xv^ov, an ointment, 
and jfo;roc, labour.) An unguent to remove 
lassitude. 

Myrobalantts (From pups;, an un- 
guent, and flavor, a nut, so called be- 



cause it was formerly used in ointments.) 
A myrobalan. A dried fruit, of the plum 
kind, brought from the East Indies. All 
the myrob.ilus have an unpleasant, bitter- 
ish, very austere taste, and strike an inky 
blackness with a solution of steel. They 
are said to have a gently purgative as 
well as an astringent and corroborating 
virtue. In this country they have been 
long expunged from the pharmacopoeias. 
Of this fruit there are several species. 

Myrobalanus bellirica. The liel- 
liric myrobalan. This fruit is of a yellow- 
ish grey colour, and an irregular roundish 
or oblong figure, about an inch in length, 
and three quarters of an inch thick. 

Myrobalanus chebula. The chebule 
myrobalan. This resembles the yellow in 
figure and ridges, but is larger, of a darker 
colour, inclining to brown or blackish, and 
has a thicker pulp. 

Myrobalanus citrina. Yellow my- 
robalan. This fruit is somewhat longer 
than the Belliric, with generally five large 
longitudinal ridges, and as many smaller 
between them, somewhat pointed at both 
ends. 

Myrobalanus emblica. The emblic 
myrobalan is of a dark blackish grey co- 
lour, roundish, about half an inch thick, 
with six hexagonal faces, opening from 
one another. 

Myrobalanus indica. The Indian or 
black myrobalan, of a deep black colour, 
oblong, octangular, differing from all the 
others in having no stone, or only the rudi- 
ments of one, from which circumstance 
they are supposed to have been gathered 
before maturity. 

Myrobalans. See Myrobalanus. 

Myron. (From /uu^a>, to flow.) An 
ointment, medicated oil, or unguent. 

Myrophyllum. Millefolium aquati. 
aim. Water-fennel. It is said to be vul- 
nerary. 

MYROXYLON. (From /xvpov, an oint- 
ment, and %u\cv, wood.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Diandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Myroxylon teruifkrum. The syste- 
matic name of the tree which gives out 
the Peruvian balsam. See Balsamxim Pe- 
ruvianum. 

MYRRHA. (Myrrha, Heb.) Also called 
stacte, and the worst sort ergasma. A bota- 
nical specimen of the tive which affords 
this gum-resin has not yet been obtained; 
but from the account of Mr. Bruce, who 
says it very much resembles the cacia vera 
of Linnaeus, there can be little doubt in refer- 
ring it to that genus, especially as it corres- 
ponds with the description of the tree given 
of it by Dioscorides. The tree that affords 
the myrrh, which is obtained by incision, 
grows on the eastern coast of Arabia Felix, 
and in that part of Abyssinia which is situ- 
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ar the Red Sea, and is called by 
Mr. Bnice troglodite. Good myrrh is of a 
turbid black red colour, solid and heavy, 
•■• ft peculiar smell, and bitter taste. Its 
medicinal edicts are warm, corroborant, 
and antisceplic ; it lias been given as an 
emmenagogue in a dose from 5 to 20 grains ; 
it is also given in cachexies, and applied 
externally as an antisceptic and vulnerary. 
In doses of half a drachm, Dr. Cnllen re- 
marks that it heats the stomach, produced 
sweat, and agreed with the balsams in af- 
fecting the urinary passages. It has lately 
come more into use as a tonic in hectical 
cases, and is said to prove less healing than 
most other medicines of that class. Myrrh 
dissolves almost totally in boiling water, 
but, as the liquor cools, the resinous matter 
subsides. Rectified spirit dissolves less of 
this concrete than water ; but extracts more 
perfectly that part in which its bitterness, 
virtues and flavour reside ; the resinous 
matter which water leaves undissolved is 
very bitter, but the gummy matter which 
spirit leaves undissolved is insipid, the 
spirituous solution containing all the ac- 
tive part of the myrrh : it is applied to 
ulcers, and other external affections of 
a putrid tendency ; and also as a wash, 
when diluted, for the teeth and gums. 
There are several preparations of this drug 
in the London and Edinburgh pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Myurhine. (From f*»g%u, myrrh ; so 
called because it smells like myrrh) 

Myrhuis. (From /Mxgga, myrrh ; so 
named from it* myrr-like smell ) Sweet 
cicely ; anti-scorbutic. 

MrHsi.vF.i..v,i'M. (From ^'j/nwh, the myr- 
tle, and \txtov, oil.) Oil of myrtle. 

Mi a -r .'.c vntha. (From fiVfrot, a myrtle, 
and atKxv6*, a thorn ; so called from its like- 
ness to myrtle, and from its prickly leaves.) 
Utitrher's broom. See liuscus. 

Mvutidanum. (From /uv^toc, the myr- 
tle.) An excrescence growing on the trunk 
of the myrtle, and used as an astringent. 

MiniiLLus. The berries which are di- 
rected in pharmacopoeias by the name of 
bare* myrtillorum, are the fruit of the Vac- 
dnium myrtillus of Linnaeus. Prepared 
with vinegar they are esteemed as antiscor- 
butics, and when dry possess astringent vir- 
tues. 

Mi,riiform caruncles. See Glanduliemyr- 
tiformes. 

Mjjrtiform glands. See Glandule myrti- 
formes. 

.Mi > tic, common. See Myrtus. 
Myrtle, Dutch. See Myrtus brabantica. 



MriiTO cheilides. (From /ut/fi-cv, the 
clitoris, and £«*«, a lip.) The nymphs of 
the female pudenda. 

Myrtox. The clitoris. 

Mibtoh. (From pi/grog, a myrtle.) A 
little prominence in the pudenda of women, 
resembling a myrtle-berry. It also means 
the clitoris. 

MYIU'US. (From fjtvfl*., myrrh, because 
of its smell, or from myrrlia, a virgin who was 
fabled to have been turned into this tree.) 
1. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Icosandria. Or- 
der, Monogynia. % The pharmacopoeial 
name of the Myrrhine. The myrtle. Mi/r 
tus communis of Linnxus. The berries of 
this plant are recommended in alvine 
and uterine fluxes, and other disorders 
from relaxation and debility. They have 
a roughish, and not unpleasant taste, and 
appear to be moderately astringent and 
corroborant, partaking also of aromatic 
qualities. 

Mytitus brabantica. Myrtus Anglica. 
Myrtifolia belgica. Gale. Gagel. Rhut 
sylveslris. Acaron. FAxagnus. Eleagnvs 
cordo. Chamcelceagnus dodonao. The 
leaves, flowers, and seeds of this plant, 
Myrica gale of Linnseus, sweet willow, or 
Dutch myrtle, have a strong fragrant 
smell, and a bitter taste. They are said 
to be used amongst the common people for 
destroying moths and cutaneous insects.and 
the infusion is given internally as a stoma- 
chic and vermifuge. 

Myrtus caryophyixata. The systema- 
tic name of the tree which affords the 
cassia bark. See Cassia caryophyllata. 

Myrtus communis. Myrtus communis 
italica. The systematic name of the com- 
mon myrtle. See Myrtus. 

Myrtus pymexta. The systematic name 
of the tree which bears the Jamaica pepper. 
Se Pimento. 

MYSTAX. The hair which forms the 
beard in man, on each side the upper 
lip. 

Myurus. An epithet for a sort of sink- 
ing pulse.when the second stroke is less than 
the first, the third than the second, &c. 
Of tliis there are two kinds : the first 
in when the pulse so sinks as not to rise 
again ; the other, when it returns again, 
and rises in some degree. B3th are es- 
teemed bad presages. 

Myxosarcoma. (From /uu|«, mucus, 
and tru^, flesh.) Mucocamius. A tumour 
which is partly fleshy and partly mucous. 

Myxter. (From /uugx, the mucus of 
the nose.) The no9e or nostril. 
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]S^ # In prescriptions tins letter is aeon- 
traction tor numero, in number. 

Nacta. An abscess of the female 
breast 

Naducem. A uterine coagulum, or 
mole. 

Nxvi matehni. JHaculcc matrices. Stig- 
mata. Metrocilides. Mother's marks. 
Marks on the skin of children, which are 
born with them, and which are produced 
by the longing of the mother for particular 
things, or her aversion to them ; hence they 
resemble either mulberries, strawberries, 
grapes, pines, bacon, &.c. 

Nai corona. A name of the cowage. 
Naib. Ungvis. A horny lamina, situ- 
ated on the extremity of the fingers and 
toes. 

Nakir. According to Schenkius this 
inems wandering pains of the limbs. 

NAPELLUS. (A diminutive of napus, 
a kind of turnip ; so called because it has 
a bulbous root like that of the napus.) 
See Jlconitum. 

Naph;e floiiks. Orange flowers are 
sometimes so called. See Aurantium. 

NAPHTHA. Na<j>fl«. A very fluid spe- 
cies of petroleum, of a lighter colour than 
petroleum, more or less transparent, per- 
fectly thin and liquid, light, so as to 
float on water, odoriferous, volatile, and 
inflammable. It is found separated by 
nature from petroleum and bitumen, but 
it9 separation is more readily effected by 
art. This fluid has been used for an ex- 
ternal application for removing old pains, 
nervous disorders, such as cramps, con- 
tractions of the limbs, paralytic affec- 
tions, &c. 

Napifoua. Bare cole. 
Napium. The name of the nipple wort. 
A species of lapsana. It is one of the 
bitter lactescent plants, similar in virtues to 
endive. See Lapsana. 

Napus. (From napus, Rabb.) Napus 
tylvestrie. Bunias. Wild navew, or rape. 
The Brassica napus of Lir.nasus. The seeds 
yield upon expression a large quantity of 
oil called rape oil, which is sometimes or- 
dered in stimulating liniments. 
Napus duecis. See Rapus. 
Napus sylvestris. See Rapus. 
NARCISSUS. The daffodil. A genus 
of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
Hexandria. Order, Mnnogynia. 

Narcosis. (From v^koio, to stupefy.) 
Stupefaction, stupor, numbness. 

NAUCOT1CS. (Narcotica, sc. Medi- 
camenta. From vagxo&>, to stupefy.) Those 



medicines which have the power of procu- 
ring sleep. See Anodynes. 

Nard, Celtic. See Nardus Celtica. 

Nard, Indian. See Nardus Indica. 

Nardostachys. (From vo^cc, spike- 
nard, and ra^uc, sage.) A species of wild 
sage resembling spikenard in its leaves and 
smell. 

Nardus. (From nard, Sir.) Spike- 
nard. 

Nardus celtica. Spica Celtic. Dios- 
coridis. Celtic nard. Valeriana Celtica of 
Linnaeus. The root of this plant, a native 
of the Alps, has been recommended as 
a stomachic, carminative, and diuretic. At 
present it is only used in this country in the 
theriaca and mithridate, though its sensible 
qualities promise some considerable medi- 
cinal powers. It has a moderately strong 
smell, and a warm, bitterish, sub-acrid 
taste. 

Nardus Indica. Spica nardi. Spica 
Indica. Indian nard or spikenard. The 
root of this plant, Andropogon nardus of 
Linnaeus, is an ingredient in the mithridate 
and theriaca ; it is moderately warm and 
pungent, accompanied with a flavour not 
disagreeable. It is said to be used by the 
Orientals as a spice. 

Nardus itaxica. The lavendula Jati- 
folia. 

Nardus Montana. An old name of the 
asarabacca. 

Nardus rustica. An old name of the 
asarabacca. See Asarum. 

NARES. (PI. of nans.) Mycteres. The 
no=trils. The cavity of the nostrils is of a 
pyramidal figure, and is situated under the 
anterior part of the cranium, in the middle 
of the face. It is composed of fourteen 
bones, viz. the frontal, two maxillary, two 
nasal, two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, 
the sphxnoid, the vomer, the ethmoid, 
and two palatine bones, which form seve- 
ral eminences and cavities. The emi- 
nences are the septum narium, the caver- 
nous substance of the ethmoid bone, called 
the superior conchae, and the inferior 
spongy bones. The cavities are three pair 
of pituitary sinuses, namely, the front al, 
sphaenoid and maxillary ; the anterior and 
posterior foramina of the nostrils ; the duc- 
tus nasalis, the sphaeno-palatine foramina, 
and anterior palatine foramina. All these 
parts are covered with periosteum, and a 
pituitary membrane which secretes the 
mucus of the nostrils. The arteries of 
this cavity are branches of the internal 
maxillary. The veins empty themselves 
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into the internal jugulars. The nerves are 
branches of the olfactory, opthalmic, and 
superior maxillary. The use of the nostrils 
is for smelling, respiration, and speech. 

Narikusoiua. (From nares, the nostrils, 
and /undo, to pour.) Medicines dropped 
into the nostrils. 

Naris COHFHSMOB* See Compressor na- 
rit. 

Naiita. (Na§TA, ex nardi odore, from its 
smell.) A plant used in ointments. 

Naiithecia. (From Nart/wcis, the island 
where it flourished.) Narthex. A kind of 
fennel. 

Nasalia. (From nasus, the nose.) 
Errhines. 

N asa lis labis supjERiom. See orbicu- 
laris oris. 

Nasarium. ( From nasus, the nose.) The 
iiiucus of the nose. 

Nascale. (From nasus, the nose.) A 
wood or cotton pessary for the nose. 
Nascapthum. See Narcupthon. 
Nasi, depressor. See Depressor labii 
uperiorit aLeque nasi. 

NASI OSSA. (nasus, the nose.) The 
two small bones of the nose that are so 
termed from the bridge of the nose. In 
figure they are quadrangular and oblong. 

NASTURTIUM. ( Quod nasum torquent, 
because the seed, when bruising, irritates 
the nose.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class Tetradyna- 
mia. Order Siliqvosa. 

Nasturtium a<vuaticum. Lover odora- 
turn. Cratevce stum. Cressis. Carda- 
mines. Water-cress. This indigenous plant 
Sysimbrium nasturtium of Linnaeus ; siliquis 
declinalis, Joliis pinnatis,foliolis subcordatis, 
grows plentifully in brooks and stagnant 
waters. The leaves have a moderate pun- 
gent taste, emit a quick penetrating smell, 
like that of mustard seed, but much weaker. 
Water-cresses obtain a place in the materia 
medica, for their antiscorbutic qualities, 
which have been long very generally ac- 
knowledged by physicians. The most 
pleasant way of administering them is in 
form of a salad. 

Nasturtium horteuse. Uittander. This 
plant is the Lepidium sativum of Linnaeus ; 
flonbus tetradynamiis ; foliis obloi\giis, multi- 
fdis ; it possesses warm, nervine, and stimu- 

Ilating qualities, and is given as an antis- 
corbutic, antisceptic, and stomachic, espe- 
cialh in the lower order. 
N kSTURTIUM INDICUM. Acrivi- 
ola. Flos sanguineus monardi. Nasturtium 
/''■ruvinnum. Cardaminum minus. Greater 
Indian cress or nasturtium. Trapteolum 
majut of Linn.-eus. This plant is a native 
I'cru ; it was first brought to France in 
and there called La grande capucine. 
In its recent state this plant, and more es- 
pecially its flowers, have a smell and taste 
resembling those of water-cress ; and the 






leaves, on being bruised in a mortar, emit 
a pungent odour, somewhat like that of 
horse-radish. By distdlation with water, 
they impregnate tiie fluid in a considerable 
degree with the smell and flavour of the 
plant. Hence the antiscorbutic character 
of the nasturtium seems to be well founded, 
at least as far as we are able to judge from 
its sensible qualities : therefore in all those 
cases, where the warm and antiscorbutic 
vegetables are recommended, this plant 
may be occasionally adopted as a pleasant 
and effectual variety. Patients, to whom 
the nauseous taste of scurvy-grass is into- 
lerable, may find a grateful substitute in 
the nasturtium. The flowers are frequent- 
ly used in salads, and the capsules are by 
many highly esteemed as a pickle. The 
flowers, in the warm summer months, about 
the time of sunset, have been observed to 
emit sparks like those of the electrical 
kind. 

Nata. JVatta. A species of wen with 
slender pendent neck. Linnaeus speaks of 
it as rooted in a muscle. 

NATES. (From nato, to flow : because 
the excrements are discharged from them.) 
1. The buttocks, or the fleshy parts upon 
which we sit. 2. Two of the eminences 
of the tubercule quadragemina of the brain 
are so named, from their resemblance. 

Nates cerebri. See. Tubercula quadra- 
gemina. 

NATRON. (So called from Natron, a 
lake in Judea, where it was produced.) 
Natrum. 1. The name formerly given by 
the college of physicians to the alkali now 
called soda. 

2. A native salt, which is found chrys- 
tallized in Egypt, in the lake called Na- 
tron, and in other hot countries, in sands 
surrounding lakes of salt water. It is an 
impure carbonate of soda. 

3. The name of an impure carbonate of 
soda, obtained by burning Salsoli kali of 
Linn reus. Not only this, but various, 
other plants, on being burned, are found 
to afford this alkali, and some in a greater 
proportion than this : these are 

The Salsola sativa, Lin. Salsola sonda t 
Lotting. Kali hispanicum supinnm annuum 
sedi-foliis brevibus. Kali d' Alicante- This 
grows abundantly on that part of the Spa* 
nish coast which is washed by the Medi- 
terranean sea. This plant is deservedly 
first enumeratad by Professor Murray, as 
it supplies all the best soda consumed in 
Europe, which by us is called Spanish or 
Alicant soda, and by the Spanish merchants 
Barilla de Alicante. See Barilla. 

Salsola soda, Lin. Kali majus cochleato 
semine. Le salicor. This species, which 
grows on the French Mediterranean coast, 
is much used in Languedoc for the prepa- 
ration of this salt, which is usually export- 
ed to Sicily and Italy. 
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Salsnla tragus, Lin. affords an ordinary 
kind or soda, with which the French fre- 
quently mix that made in Langucdoc. This 
adulteration is also practised by the Sici- 
lians, who distinguish the plant by the term 
salvaggia. 

Saiicoriiia Iierbacca, Lin- is common in 
salt marshes, and on the sea-shore, all over 
Europe. Linnaeus prefers the soda obtained 
from this plant to that of all the others ; 
but though the. quantity of alkali which it 
yields is very considerable, as a great por- 
tion of it is united with muriatic acid, it is 
mixed with much common salt. 

Salicornia arabica, Lin. JWesembryanthe- 
mum nodiflor urn, Lin. 1'lartlago squurrosa, 
Lin. All these, according to Alpinus, af- 
ford this alkali. It has also been procured 
from several of the fuci, esphcially F. 
■vesiculosus, and distinguished here by the 
name kelp. Various other marine plants 
might also be noticed as yielding an impure 
soda by combustion ; but the principal are 
confined to the genus salsola, and that of 
salicornia. The salsola kali, on the au- 
thority of Rauwolf, is the species from 
which the salt is usually obtained in east- 
ern countries. 

It is to be regretted that the different 
kinds of soda, which are brought to Euro- 
pean markets, have not been sufficiently 
analysed to enable us to ascertain with 
tolerable certainty 'the respective value of 
each ; and indeed, while the practice of 
adulterating this salt continues, any at- 
tempts of this kind are likely to prove 
fruitless. The best information on this 
subject is to be had from Jessica, Masco- 
relle, Cadet, Borlare, and Sestini. In those 
places where the preparation of soda forms 
a considerable branch of commerce, as on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, seeds of 
the salsola are regularly sown in a proper 
situation near the sea, which usually shoot 
above ground in the course of a fortnight. 
About the time the seeds become ripe, the 
plants are pulled up by the roots, and ex- 
posed in a suitable place to dry, where 
their seeds are collected; this being done, 
the plants are tied up in bundles, and 
burned in an oven constructed for the pur- 
pose, where the ashes are then, while hot, 
continually stirred with long poles. The 
saline matter, on becoming odd, forms a 
hard solid mass, which is afterwards bro- 
ken in pieces of a convenient size for ex- 
portation. 

According to chymical analysis, the im- 
pure sodas of commerce generally contain 
a portion of vegetable alkali, and neutral 
salts, as muriate of soda and sulphate of 
potash, and not unfrequently some portion 
of iron is contained in the mass ; they are 
therefore to be considered as more or kss 
a compound, and their goodness to be esti- 
mated accordingly. The Spanish soda, of 



the best sort, is in dark coloured masses, of 
a bluish tinge, very ponderous, sonorous, 
dry to the touch, and externally abounding 
with small cavities, without any offensive 
smell, and very salt to the taste : if long 
exposed to the air, it undergoes a degree of 
spontaneous calcination. The best French 
soda is also dry, sonorous, brittle, and of a 
deep blue colour, approaching to black. 
The soda which is mixed with small stones, 
which gives out a fetid smell on solution, 
and is white, soft, and deliquescent, is of 
the worst kind. The method of purifying 
the impure carbonates of soda of com- 
merce is directed in the London Pharmaco- 
poeia, under the article of Sodae subcarbo- 
nas, and in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, 
under that of Sal alkalinus fixus fossihs pu- 
rificatus. The pure crystals, thus formed 
of Alicant barilla, are colourless, transpa- 
rent, lamellated, of a rhomboidal figure ; 
and one hundred parts are found to con- 
tain twenty of alkali, sixteen of aerial acid, 
and sixty-tour of water ; but upon keeping 
the crystals for a length of time, if the air 
be not excluded, the water evaporates, 
and they assume the form of a white pow- 
der. According to Inslin, one ounce of 
water, at the temperature 62° of Fahr. dis- 
solves five drachms and fifteen grains of the 
crystals. 

Natron muriatum. See JMurias sodce. 
Natron ntJEPARATuM. See Subcarbonas 
sodie. 

Natron tartarisatitm. See Tartavizata 
sodx. 

Natron vithio latum. See Sulphas 
sodce. 

Natclje. (Dim. of nates, the buttocks; 
so called from their resemblance.) Two 
prominences of the brain. See Tubercula 
quadrigemina. 

NATURAL ACTIONS. .Those actions 
by which the body is preserved ; as hunger, 
thirst, 8cc. See Function. 

Natdralia. (From natura, nature.) The 
parts of generation. 

NAUSEA. (Nctt/s-fcx.: from r-i-os, a ship; 
because it is a sensation similar to that 
which people experience upon sailing in a 
ship.) J\i"ausiosis. Nautia. An inclination 
to vomit without effecting it ; also a disgust 
of food, approaching to vomiting. It is an 
attendant on cardialgia, and a variety of 
other disorders, pregnancy, &c. occa- 
sioning an aversion for food, an increase 
of saliva, di-gusted ideas at the sight of 
various objects, loss of appetite, debility, 
&c. 

Nausiosis, See JYansea. 
Nactia. See Nausea. 
Nacticus. (Nauticus, a sailor; so called 
from the use which sailors make of it, in 
climbing ropes.) A muscle of the leg, ex- 
erted in climbing up. 

Navew, garden. See Rapus. 
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Navew, sweet. See Rapus. 

Navew, -wild See Rapus. 

NAVICULAR Os (From navicula, 
a liule boat.) Naviformis. Navicularu. 
Os scaphoides. A bone of the carpus and 
tarsus is so called, from its supposed re- 
semblance to a boat. See Carpus and Tar- 
tut. 

Navicular™. See Naviculare os. 

Naviformis. A name of the os navicu- 
lare. 

Neapolitans morbus. (From Neapo- 
Us, or Naples, because it was said to have 
been first discovered at Naples, when the 
French were in possession of it.) The ve- 
nereal disease. 

Nkhii.a. (From vt$i\».) 1. A cloudy spot 
in the cornea of 'he eye. 

2. The cloud-like appearance in the urine, 
after it has been a little time at rest. 

NECK. Collum. The parts which form 
the neck are divided into external and in- 
ternal. The external parts are the com- 
mon integuments, several muscles, eight 
pair of cervical nerves, the eighth pair of 
nerves of the cerebrum, and the great in- 
tercostal nerve ; the two carotid arteries, 
the two external jugular veins, and the two 
internal; the glands of the neck, viz. the 
jugular, submaxillary,cervical, and thyroid. 
The internal parts are, the fauces, pharynx, 
ccsophagus, larynx, and trachea. The 
bones of the neck are the seven cervical 
vertebrae. 

NECROSIS. (From vtngou,, to destroy.) 
This word, the strict meaning of which is 
only mortification, is, by the general con- 
sent of surgeons, confined to this affection 
of the bones. The death of parts of bones 
Was not distinguished from caries, by the 
ancients. However, necrosis and ciries 
are essentially different ; for in the first, 
the part affected of the bone is deprived of 
the vital principle ; but this is not the case 
when it is simply carious. Caries is very 
analogous to ulceration, while necrosis is 
exactly similar to mortification of the soft 
parts. 

Necrosis ostilagtnt.a. A painful con- 
vulsive contraction of the limbs. 

\ i 1 tar. Nsxrag. A wine made of ho- 
ney. 

Xkovia. (From* ;niTuf, the belly.) Ne- 
The in test ii 

Nepts See Nedyia. 
\, .no cachexy. Cachexia Jlfricana, Mai 
d'estomach of the French. A propensity 
for eating earth, peculiar to males as well 
rtales, in the West Indies and Af- 
rica 

'ha. (From iwagoc, furthermost.) The 
lo\* er part of the belly. 

Nemobo&a. (From rwmut, a grove j so 
use it grows in woods.) A 
ies of anemone. 

JVep. Sec .V ' 



Nepa theophrasti. The spartium sco- 
parium. 

Nepenthes. (From v» neg. and «rev6oc, 
grief; so called from their exhilarating quali- 
ties.) A preparation of opium, and a kind of 
bugloss. 

Nepeta. (From nepte, Germ.) Herba 
felts. Nep, or catmint ; so called because 
cats are very fond of it. The leaves of this 
plant, JYepata cataria of Linnaeus :—Jloribus 
spicalis; verticillis subpedicellutis ; foliis 
petiolatis, cordatis, dentataserratis, have a 
moderately pungent aromatic taste, and a 
strong smell, like an admixture of spear- 
mint and penny royal. The herb is recom- 
mended in uterine disorders, dyspepsia, and 
flatulency. 

Nepeta cataria. The systematic name 
of the catmint. See Nepeta. 

Nepetelxa. (Dim. ofnepetai) The lesser 
catmint. 

Nephela. (Dim.ofveqw, a cloud.) A cloud- 
like spot on the cornea of the eye. 

Nepheloidks (From vitptkti, a cloud, and 
«JW, a likeness.) Cloudy. Applied to the 
urine, 

NEPHRALGIA. (From ve<pgo?, the kid- 
ney, and a.*.yoc, pain.) Pain in the kid- 
ney. 

Nephralgia calculosa. Pain from stone 
in the kidneys. 

Nephralgia rheumatica. The lumbago, 
or pain in the loins. 

Nefhrelminthica ischuria. (From 
vt$g»r, the kidney, and ih/uiv;, a worm.) 
Applied to a suppression of urine from 
worms. 

Nephritic wood. See Lignum nephriticum. 

Nephritica aqua. Spirituous distillation 
of nutmeg and hawthorn flowers. 

NEPHRITICS. {Nephritica, sc. medica- 
meiita; from vt^joc, the kidney.) Medicines 
are so termed that are employed in the cure 
of diseases of the kidneys. 

Nephriticum lignum. See Lignum ne- 
phriticum. 

NEPHRITIS. (From ve^goc, a kidney.) 
Inflammation of the kidney. A genus of 
disease in the class pyrexia, and order 
phlegmasia:, of Cullen ; known by prexia, 
pain in the region of the kidneys, and 
shooting along the course of the ureter; 
drawing up of tV.e testicles ; numbness 
of the thigh ; vomiting; urine high co- 
loured, and frequently discharged ; cos- 
tiveness, and colic pains. Nephritis is 
symptomatic of calculus, gout, &c. 

This inflammation may be distinguished 
from the colic, by the pain being seated 
very far back, and by the difficulty of 
passing urine, which constantly attends it ; 
and it may he distinguished from rheuma- 
tism, as in this • tlie. pain is but little influ- 
enced, or increased, either by motion or 
pressure. 

Nephritis is to be distinguished from a 
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calculus in the kidney, op ureter, by the 
symptoms of fever accompanying - , or im- 
mediately following' the attack of pain, and 
these continuing without any remarkable 
intermission; whereas, in a calculus of the 
kidney, or ureter, they do not occur until a 
considerable time alter violent pain has 
been felt. In the latter case, too, a numb- 
ness of the thigh, and a retraction of the 
testicle on the affected side, usually takes 
place. 

The causes which give rise to nephritis 
are, external contusions, strains of the back, 
acrids conveyed to the kidneys in the 
coarse of the circulation, violent and severe 
exercise, either in riding- or walking-, cal- 
culous concretions lodged in the kidneys, 
or ureters, and exposures to cold. In some 
habits, there is an evident predisposition 
to this complaint, particularly the gouty, 
and in these there are often translations of 
the matter to the kidneys, which very much 
imitate nephritis. 

An inflammation of the kidney is attended 
with a sharp pain on the affected side, ex- 
tending along the course of the ureter ; 
and there is a frequent desire to make wa- 
ter, with much difficulty in making it ; the 
body is costive, the skin is dry and hot, the 
patient feels great uneasiness when he en- 
deavours to walk, or sit upright ; he lies 
with most ease on the affected side, and is 
generally troubled with nausea and frequent 
vomiting. 

When the disease is protracted beyond 
the seventh or eighth day, and the patient 
feels an obtuse pain in the part, has fre- 
quent returns of chilliness and shiverings, 
there is reason to apprehend that matter is 
forming in the kidney, and that a suppura- 
tion will ensue. 

Dissections of nephritis shew the usual 
effects of inflammation on the kidney ; and 
they likewise often discover the formation 
of abscesses, which have destroyed its 
whole substance. In a few instances, the 
kidney has been found in a scirrhous state. 

Nephrolitica ischuria. (From v«?£o;, 
a kidney, and wS«, a stone.) Applied 
to an ischury, from a stone in the kid- 
neys. 

NErHnoMETitiE. The psoas muscles. 

Nephroplethoricus. (From vw^os, a 
kidney, and ?rA»6*g*, a plethora.) Ap- 
plied to a suppression of urine from a ple- 
thora. 

NefhropHlegmaticus, (From re^gnc, a 
kidney, and qhvyp*, phlegm.) 'Applied to a 
suppression of urine from pituitous or mu- 
cous matter in the kidneys. 

Nxphropleotcus. (From v«<f>goc, a kidney, 
and 7r\ny», a stroke.) A suppression of 
urine from a paralysis of the kiduey is called 
ischuria nephroplegica. 

Nephropyicus. (From vs^go?, a kid- 
ney, and <bvqv, pus.) Applied to a sup- 



pression of urine from purulent matter in 
the kidneys. 

NEFHROS. (From vm, to flow, and <p;a>, 
to bear ; as conveying the urinary fluid-) 
A kidney. 

Nephrospasticus. (From wpjoc, a kidney, 
and a-Trctm, to contract.) Applied to a sup- 
pression of urine from a spasm of the kid- 
neys. 

Nephrothrymboides. (From ve^goc, a 
kidney, and figo^SW, a grumous concretion, 
and ttS'K, a likeness.) Applied to a sup- 
pression of urine from grumous blood in the 
kidneys. 

NEPHROTOMY. JVephrotomia ; from 
vi<f£o;, a kidney, and riftvu, to cut.) The 
operation of extracting a stone from the 
kidney. A proceeding which, perhaps, has 
never been actually put in practice. The 
cutting into the kidney, the deep situation 
of this viscus, and the want of symptoms by 
which the lodgment of a stone in it can be 
certainly discovered, will always be strong 
objections to the practice. 

NF.RIUM. (From vago?, humid ; so 
called because it grows in moist places.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nsean system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
Monogynia. 

Nerium antidysenterium. The sys- 
tematic name of the tree which affords the 
Cadoga pala bark. See Cotiissi cortex. 

Neroli oleum. Essential oil of orange 
flowers. See Aurantium. 

Nervalia ossa. (From nervus, a nerve.) 
The bones through which the nerves 
pass. 

NERVE. Nervu*. Formerly it meant 
a sinew. This accounts for the opposite 
meanings of the word nervous,- which some- 
times means strong, sinewy ; snd some- 
times weak, and irritable. Nerves are 
long, white, medullary cords, that serve 
for sensation. They originate from the 
brain and spinal marrow ; hence they are 
distinguished into cerebral and spinal 
nerves, and distributed upon the organs of 
sense, the viscera, vessels, muscles, and 
every part that is endowed with sensibility. 
The cerebral nerves are the olfactory, op- 
tic, motores oculorum, pathetici, or trocli- 
leatores, trigimini, or divisi, abducent, au- 
ditor), or acoustic, par vagum and lingual. 
Heister has drawn up the uses of these 
nerves in the two following verses : 

Oljaciens, ctniens, oculosque movens pa- 
tiensque, 

Gustans, abducens, audiensque, vagunsque, 
loquensqite. 
The spinal nerves are thirty pair, and are 
divided into eight pair of cervical, twelve 
pair of dorsal, five pal. ol luinb..r, and five 
of sacral nerves. In the course of the 
nerves there are a number of knots .- these 
are called ganglions ; they are commonly 
of an oblong shape, and of a grayish colour, 
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somewhat inclining to red, which is, per- 
haps, owing to their being extremely vas- 
cular. Some writers have considered these 
little ganglioivs as so many little brains, 
^.ancisi fancied he had discovered muscular 
fibres in them, but they certainly are not 
of an irritable nature. A late writer (Dr. 
Johnson) imagines they are intended to 
deprive us of the power of the will over 
certain parts, as the heart, for instance ; 
but if this hypothesis were well founded, 
they should be met with only in nerves lead- 
ing to voluntary muscles ; whereas it is 
certain that the voluntary muscles receive 
nerves through ganglions. Dr. Munro, 
from observing the accurate intermixture of 
the minute nerves which compose them, 
considers them as new sources of nervous 
energy. The nerves, like the blood-ves- 
sels, in theircourse through the body, com- 
municate with each other, and each of these 
communications constitute what is called a 
plexus, from whence branches are again 
detached to different parts of the body. 
The use of the nerves is to convey the prin- 
ciples of motion and sensibility to the brain, 
from all parts of the system, and from the 
brain to every part of the system. The 
manner in which this operation is effected 
is not yet determined. The inquiry has 
been a constant source of hypothesis in all 
ages, and has produced some ingenious 
ideas, and many erroneous positions, but 
without having hitherto afforded much sa- 
tisfactory information. Some physiologists 
have considered a trunk of nerves as a solid 
i ord, capable of being divided into an in- 
finite number of filaments, by means of 
which the impressions of feeling are con- 
veyed to the common sensorium. Others 
have supposed each fibril to be a canal, 
carrying a volatile fluid, which they term 
the nervous fluid. Those who contend for 
their being solid bodies are of opinion that 
feeling is occasioned by vibration ; so that, 
for instance, according to this hypothesis, 
by pricking the finger, a vibration would 
be occasioned in the nerve distributed 
through its substance; and the effects of 
this vibration, when extended to the sen- 
BOrium, would be an excital of pain; but 
the inelasticity, the softness, the connec- 
tion, and the situation of the nerves, are 
i many proofs that vibration has no share 
.:i the cause of feeling. 
A Table of : 
CEiu.r.iiAL Nxkyxs. 
1. The first pair, called olfactory. 

I h ■ •u! pair, or optic tu 
'.. The third pair, or ocidorum mo:' 

4. The fourth pair, or pathetici. 

5. The fifth pair, or trigemini, which 

s off 

a. The ophthabnci or orbital nerve, 
which scuds 
1. A branch to unite with one from the 



sixth pair, and form the great inter- 
costal nerve. 

2- '1 Ue frontal nerve. 

3. The lachrymal. 

4 The vasal. 

b. The superior maxillary, which divides 

into 

1. The sphano palatine nerve. 

2. The posterior alveolar. 

3. The infru orbital. 

c. The inferior maxillary nerve, from 

which arise 
1. The internal lingual. 
2- The infei'ior maxillary, properly so 
called 
6. The sixth pair, or abducentes, which 
send off 

1. A branch to unite with one from 
the fifth, and form the great inter- 
costal. 
7- The seventh pair, or auditory nerves, 
these arise by two separate beginnings, 
viz. 

The portio dura, a nerve going to the 

face. 
The portio ?nollis, which is distributed 

on the ear. 
The portio dura, or facial nerve, gives 
off the chorda tympani, and then 
proceeds to the face 

8. The eighth pair, or par vagum, arise 
from the medulla oblongata, and join with 
the accessory of Willis. The par vagum 
gives off 

1. The right and left recurrent nerve. 

2. Several branches in the chest, to 
form the cardiac plexus. 

3. Several branches to form the pul- 
monic plexus. 

4. Several branches to form the eso- 
phageal plexus. 

5. It then forms in the abdomen the 
stomachic plexus 

6. The hepatic plexus. 

7. The splenic plexus. 

8. The renal plexus, receiving several 
branches from the great intercostal, 
which assists in their formation. 

9. The ninth pair, or lingual nerves, which 
go from the medullar oblongata to the 
tongue. 

Stixal Neiives. 
Those nerves are called spinal, which 
pass out through the lateral or intervertU 
bral foramina of the spine. 

They are divided into cervical, dorsal, 
lumbar, and saa-al nerves. 

Cervical Nerves. 
The cervical nerves are eight pairs. 
The frst are called the occipital; they 
arise from the beginning of the spinal mar- 
row, pass out between the margin of the 
occipital foramen and atlas, form a ganglion 
on its transverse process, and ai e distributed 
about the occiput arid neck. 

naif of cervical nerves send a 
:\" 
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branch to the accessory nerve of Willis, 
and proceed to the parotid gland and ex- 
ternal ear. 

The third cervical pair supply the inte- 
guments of the scapula, cucullaris, and 
triangularis muscles, and send a branch to 
form with others the diaphragmatic nerve. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth pair all converge to form the brachial 
plexus, from which arise the six following 
Nerves of the upr-Eii Extremities. 

1. The axillary nerve, which sometimes 
arises from the radial nerve. It runs back- 
wards and outwards around the neck of the 
humerus, and ramifies in the muscles of the 
scapula. 

2. The external cutaneal, which perforates 
the coraco-brachialis muscle, to the bend 
of the arm, where it accompanies the me- 
dian vein as far as the thumb, and is lost 
in its integuments. 

3. The internal cutaneal, which descends 
on the inside ofthe arm, where it bifurcates. 
From the bend of the arm the anterior 
branch accompanies the basilic vein, to be 
inserted into the skin of the palm of the 
hand ; the posterior branch runs down the 
internal part of the fore-arm, to vanish in 
the skin ofthe little finger. 

4. The median nerve, which accompa- 
nies the brachial artery to the cubit, then 
passes between the brachialis internus, pro- 
nator rotundus, and the perforatus and 
perforans, under the ligament ofthe wrist 
to the palm of the hand, where it sends off 
branches in every direction to the muscles 
of the hand, and then supplies the digital 
nerves, which go to the extremities of the 
thumb, fore and middle fingers. 

5. The ulnar nerve, which descends be- 
tween the brachial artery and basilic vein, 
between the internal condyle of the hu- 
merus and the olecranon, and divides in 
the fore-arm into an haemal and external 
branch. The former passes over the liga- 
ment of the wrist and sesamoid bone, to 
the hand, where it divides into three 
branches, two of which go to the ring and 
little finger, and the third forms an arch 
towards the thumb, in the palm of the 
hand, and is lost in the contiguous mus- 
cles. The latter passes over the tendon of 
the extensor carpi ulnaris and back of the 
hand, to supply also the two last fingers. 

6. The radial nerve, which sometimes 
gives off the axillary nerve. It passes 
backwards, about the os humeri, descends 
on the outside of the arm, between the 
brachialis externus and internus muscles to 
the cubit ; then proceeds between the su- 
pinator longus and brevis, to the superior 
extremity ofthe radius, giving off various 
branches to adjacent muscles. At this 
place it divides into two branches; one goes 
along the radius, between the supinator 

and radialis internus to the back of 



the hand, and terminates in the interosse- 
ous muscles, the thumb and three first 
fingers ; the other passes between the supi- 
nator brevis and head of the radius, and is 
lost in the muscles ofthe fore-arm. 
Dorsal Nerves. 

The dorsal nerves are twelve pairs in num- 
ber. The first pair gives off a branch to 
the brachial plexus. All the dorsal nerves 
are distributed to the muscles of the back, 
intercostals, serrati, pectoral, abdominal 
muscles, and diaphragm. The five inferior 
pairs go to the cartilages of the ribs, and 
are called costal 

Lumbar Nerves. 

The five pair of lumbar nerves are be- 
stowed about the loins and muscles, skin 
of the abdomen and loins, scrotum, ovaria, 
and diaphragm. The second, third, and 
fifth pair unite and form the obturator nerve, 
which descends over the psoas muscle into 
the pelvis, and passes through the foramen 
thyroideum to the obturator muscle, tri- 
ceps, pectineus, &c. 

The third and fourth, with some branches 
ofthe second pair, form the cmral nerve, 
which passes under Poupart's ligament with 
the femoral artery, sends off branches to 
the adjacent parts, and descends in the di- 
rection of the sartorius muscle to the inter- 
nal condyle of the femur, from whence it 
accompanies the saphena vein to the inter- 
nal ankle, to be lost in the skin of the great 
toe. 

The fifth pair are joined to the first pair 
ofthe sacral nerves. 

Sackae Nerves. 

There are five pair of sacral nerves, all 
of which arise from the canda eqxrina, or ter- 
mination ofthe medulla spinalis, so called 
from the nerves resembling the tail of a 
horse. The lour first pair give off branches 
to the pelvic viscera, and are afterwards 
united to the last lumbar, to form a large 
plexus, which gives off 

The ischiatic nerve, the largest in the 
body. The ischiatic nerve, immediately at 
its origin, sends off branches to the bladder, 
rectum, and parts of generation ; proceeds 
from the cavity of the pelvis through the 
ischiatic note)), between the tuberosity of 
the ischium and great trochanter, to" the 
ham, -where it is called the popliteal nerve. 
In the ham it divides into two branches. 

1. The peroneal, which descends on the 
fibula, and distributes many branches to 
the muscles of the leg and back of the 
foot. 

2. The tibial, which penetrates the gas- 
trocnemii muscles to the internal ankle, 
passes through a notch in the os calcis to 
the sole of the foot, where it divides into 
an internal and external plantar nerve, 
which supply the muscles and aponeurosis 
of the foot and the toes. 
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Physiology of tlie Nervous System. 
The nervous system, as the organ of sense 
and motion, is connected with' so many 
functions of the animal economy, that the 
study of it must be of the utmost impor- 
tance, and a fundamental part of the study 
of the whole economy. The nervous sys- 
tem consists of the medullary substance of 
the brain, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and spinalis ; and of the same substance 
continued into the nerves, by which it is 
distributed to many different parts of the 
body. The whole of this system seems to be 
properly distinguished into these four parts. 

1. The medullary substance contained in 
the cranium and vertebral cavity ; the whole 
of which seems to consist of distinct fibres, 
but without the smaller fibres being sepa- 
rated from each other by any evident en- 
veloping membranes. 

2. Connected with one part or other of 
this substance are, the nerves, in which the 
same medullary substance is continued; 
but here more evidently divided into fibres, 
each of which is separated from the others 
by an enveloping membrane, derived from 
the pia mater. 

3- Parts of the extremities of certain 
nerves, in which the medullary substance 
is divested of the enveloping membranes 
from the pia mater, and so situated as to be 
exposed to the action of certain external 
bodies, and perhaps so framed as to be af- 
fected by the action of certain bodies only : 
these are named the sentient extremities of 
the nerves. 

4. Certain extremities of the nerves, so 
framed as to be capable of a peculiar con- 
tractility ; and, in consequence of their 
situation and attachments, to be, by their 
contraction, capable of moving most of the 
solid and fluid parts of the body. These 
are named the moving extremities of the 
nerves : they are commonly named moving, 
OF muscular Jibres. 

These several parts of the nervous sys- 
tem are every where the same continuous 
medullary substance which is supposed to 
be the vital solid of animals, so constituted 
in living animal.s, and in living systems 
only, as to admit of motions being readily 
propagated from any one part to every 
Other part of the nervous system, so long 
as the continuity and natural living state 
of the medullary substance remains. In 
the living man, there is an immaterial 
thinking substance, or mind, constantly 
present, and every phenomenon of think- 
ing is to be considered as an affection or 
faculty of the mind alone. Hut this imma- 
terial and thinking part of man is so con- 
nected with the material and corporeal part 
of him, and particularly with the nervous 
system, that motions excited in this give 
occasion to thought, and thought, how- 
ever occasional, gives occasion to new- 
motions in the nervous system. This mu- 



tual communication, or influence, is as- 
sumed with confidence as a fact : but the 
mode of it we do not understand, nor pre- 
tend to explain ; and therefore are not 
bound to obviate the difficulties that attend 
any of the suppositions which have been 
made concerning it. The phenomena of 
the nervous system occur commonly in the 
following order. The impulse of external 
bodies acts upon the sentient extremities 
ofthe nerves; and this gives occasion to per- 
ception, or thought, which, as first arising 
in the mind, is termed sensation. This 
sensation, according to its various modi- 
fication, gives occasion to volition, or the 
willing of certain ends to be obtained by 
the motion of certain parts of the body ; 
and this volition gives occasion to the con- 
traction of muscular fibres, by which the 
motion of the part required is produced. 
As the impulse of bodies on the sentient 
extremities of a nerve does not occasion 
any sensation, unless the nerve between 
the sentient extremity and the brain be 
free ; and as, in like manner, volition does 
not produce any contraction of muscles, 
unless the nerve between the brain and 
muscle be also free, it is concluded, from 
botli these facts, that sensation and volition, 
so far as they are connected with corporeal 
motions, are functions of the brain alone ; 
and it is presumed, that sensation arises 
only in consequence of external impulse 
producing motion in the sentient extremi- 
ties of the nerves, and of that motion's be- 
ing thence propagated along the nerves to 
the brain ; and, in like manner, that the 
will operating in the brain only, by a mo- 
tion begun there, and propagated along 
the nerves, produces the contraction of 
muscles. From what is now said, we per- 
ceive more distinctly the different func- 
tions of the several parts of the nervous 
system, as distinguished in, 1. The senti- 
ent extremities seem to be particularly 
fitted to receive the impressions of exter- 
nal bodies: and, according to the difference 
of these impressions, and ofthe condition 
of the sentient extremity itself, to ipropa- 
gate along the nerves motions of a deter- 
mined kind, which, communicated to the 
brain, give occasion to sensation. 2. The 
brain seems to be a part fitted for, and ' 
susceptible of, those motions, with which 
sensation, and the whole consequent ope- 
rations of thought, are connected : and 
thereby is fitted to form a communication 
between the motions excited in the senti- 
ent, and those in consequence arising in the 
moving extremities of the nerves, which 
are often remote and distant from each 
other. 3. The moving extremities are so 
framed as to be capable of contraction, 
and of having this contraction excited bv 
motion propagated from the brain, and 
communicated to the contractile fibre. 4. 
■ \es, more strictly so called, are to 
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be considered as a collection of medullary 
fibres, each enveloped in its proper mem- 
brane, and thereby so separated from every 
other, as hardly to admit of any communica- 
tion of motion from any one to the others, 
and to admit only of motion along the con- 
tinuous medullary substance of the same 
fibre, from its origin to the extremities, or 
contrarywise. From this view of the parts 
of the nervous system, of their several 
functions and communication with each 
other, it appears, that the beginning of 
motion in the animal economy is generally 
connected with sensation : and that the 
ultimate effects of such motion are chiefly 
actions depending immediately upon the 
contraction of moving fibres, between 
which and the sentient extremities the 
communication is by means of the brain. 

Nicrvea spoxgiosa. The cavernous 
part of the penis. 

NF.KTI INTEIU'OSTALES INNOMINATI. The 

fifth pair of nerves. 

NERVINES. (Nervina, sc. medicamcnta, 
from nervus.) Neurotics. Medicines that 
relieve disorders of the nerves. They are 
all the antispasmodics, and the various pre- 
parations of bark and iron. 

Nervorum besolutio. A species of 
apoplexy or palsy. 

Nervosum os. The occipital bone. 

Nervous consumption. See Atrophia. 

Nervous diseases fcee Neuroses. 

Nervous Fever. See Febns nodosa. 
■■ Nervous head ache. See Cephalalgia. 

NERVOUS FLUID. Nervous princi- 
ple. The vascularity of the cortical part 
of the brain, and of the nerves themselves, 
their softness, pulpiness, and natural hu- 
mid appearance, give reason to believe 
that between the medullary particles of 
which they are principally composed, a fine 
fluid is constantly secreted, which may be 
fitted to receive and transmit, even more 
readily than other fluids do, all impres- 
sions which are made on it. It appears to 
exhale from the extremities of the nerves. 
The lassitude anddebilityofmfwr/es from too 
great exercise, and the dulness of the senso- 
rial organs from excessive use, would seem 
to prove this It has no smell nor taste ; for 
the cerebrine medulla is insipid and inodo- 
rous. Nor has it any colour, for the cere- 
brum and nerves are white. It is of so 
subtile a consistence, as never to have been 
detected. Its mobility is stupendous, for in 
less than a moment, with the consent of 
the mind, it is conveved from the cerebrum 
to the muscles, like the electric matter. 
"Whether the nervous fluid be carried from 
the organ of sense in the sensorial nerves to 
the cerebrum, and from thence in the motory 
nerves to the muscles, cannot be positively 
affirmed, but may be proved The constitu 
cnl principles of this liquid are perfectly un- 
known, as they cannot be rendered visible 
by art, or proved by experiment. Upon 
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making a ligature upon a nerve, the mo- 
tion of the fluid is interrupted, which proves 
that something corporeal flows through it. 
It is therefore a weak argument to deny its 
existence because we cannot see it ; for 
who lias seen the matter of heat, oxygen, 
azot, and other elementary bodies, the ex- 
istence of which no physician in the pre- 
sent day doubts ? The electric matter, 
whose action on the nerves is very great, 
does not appear to constitute the nervous 
fluid ; for nerves exhibit no signs of spon- 
taneous electricity ; nor can it be the mag- 
netic matter, as the experiment of Gavian 
with the magnet demonstrates ; nor is it 
oxygen, nor hydrogen, nor azot ; for the 
first very much irritates the nerves, and the 
other two suspend their action. The ner- 
vous fluid, therefore, is* an element sui ge- 
neris, which exists and is produced in the 
nerves only ; hence, like other elements, 
it is a thing unknown, and only to be 
known by its effects. The pulpous softness 
of some nerves, and their lax situation, 
does not allow them and the brain to act 
on the body and soul only by oscillation- 
Lastly, a tense chord, although tied, oscil- 
lates. The use of the nervous fluid is, 1. 
It appears to be an intermediate substance 
between the body and the soul, by means 
of which the latter thinks, perceives, and 
moves the muscles subservient to the will. 
Hence the body acts upon the soul, and 
the soul upon the body. 2 It appears to 
differ from the vital principle ; for parts 
live and are irritable which want nerves, 
as bones, tendons, plants, and insects. 

Nestis. (From vn, neg. and irbiu, to 
eat ; so called because it is generally found 
empty.) The jejunum. 

Nettle, common. See Urlica. 

Nettle, dead. See Laminm album. 

Nettle-rash. See Urticaria. 

IS i.uiiocnoxrnoDE.s. (From vtugcv, a si- 
new, and x^i *' a cartilage.) A hard sub- 
stance between a sinew and a cartilage. 

NEUROLOGY. (From vsugov, a nerve, 
and xoyos, a discourse) The doctrine of 
the nerves. 

Nkurometores. (From vsugov, a nerve, 
and /uirga., a matrix.) The psoas muscles 
are so called by Fallopius, as being the re- 
pository of so many small nerves. 

NEUROSES. (From nu^-i, a nerve.) 
Nervous diseases. The second class of 
Cullen's nosology is so called ; it compre- 
hends affections of sense and motion, dis- 
turbed ; without either idiopathic pyrexia, 
or topical diseases. 

Neurotica. (From nvgey, a nerve.) 
Nervous medicines. 

Neurotomy. (Neurolomia, from vetgai, 
a nerve, and ripvoo, to cut.) A dissection 
of the nerves. Also a puncture of a 
nerve. 

NEUTRAL SALTS. Secondary salts. 
Under the name of neutral or secondary 
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•alts arc comprehended such mattor9 as 
are composed of' two primitive saline sub- 
Stances combined together. They are called 
neutral, because they do not possess the 
characters of acid nor alkaline salts, which 
are primitive salts ; such arc Epsom salts, 
alum, nitre, 8ic. 

I t, (From necto, wind.) A com- 
plication of substances in one part, as the 
membrane which involves the tixtus. 

NICKEL, It is to Cronatedx that wc 
are indebted for the discovery of this me- 
tal ; though the substance from which he 
extracted it was known in the year 1694. 
Cronatedt proved it to be a peculiar metal 
in the year 1751. Nickel is found in na 
ture generally in the metallic state, more 
rarely in that of an oxyd. Its ores have a 
coppery red colour, generally covered more 
or less with a greenish grey efflorescence. 
The most abundant ore is that termed mil- 
jfhuret of nickel, or kufifer nickel, which is a 
compound of nickel, arsenic, sulphurct of 
iron, and sometimes cobalt and copper. 
This ore occurs either massive, or dissemi- 
nated, but never crystallized ; it is of a 
copper colour, sometimes yellowish, white, 
or grey. It exists also combined with ox- 
. j'vn, and a little carbonic acid, in what is 
called native oxyd of nickel, (nickel ochre;) 
it then has an earthy appearance, and is 
very friable ; it is found coating kupferniC' 
t d, and seems to originate from the de- 
composition of this ore. It is found con- 
taminated with iron in the mineral sub- 
stance called martial nickel; this native 
combination, when fresh broken, has a la- 
mcllated texture; when exposed to the air, 
it soon turns black, and sometimes exhi- 
bits thin rhomboidal plates placed irregu- 
larly over each other. It is also found uni- 
ted to arsenic, cobalt, and alumine in the 
ore, called arseniate of nickel. 

Properties. — Nickel, when free from he- 
terogeneous substances, is of a pale flesh 
colour When fresh broken it has a 
strong lustre. It has a fine-grained com- 
pact texture, and can be a little flattened 
bj hammering, similar to cast iron. It 
leaves a trace when rubbed upon the po- 
lished surface of a hard stone. Its speci- 
fic gravity is 7.3S0. It requires a very in- 
tense heat for fusion. When exposed for a 
long time to a humid atmosphere, its snr- 
ies gradually covered with an 
oxyd of a greenish hue ; this lakes place 
likewise ana more rapidly, when heated in 
contact with air When fused with borax 
it produces a gla~-s of a hyacinth colour. 
It mutes with phosphorus by fusion, and 
forms with it a phosphuret which is very 
fusible, white, and in brilliant needles. 
\\ ith sulpher it forms, by fusion, a hard 

vellow muss, with small brilliant facets, 

Sulphuric a< ' by heat, dissolves 

Nitric acid acts on it more readily. 

lie acid, when heated on it, likewise 



dissolves part of it. Boracic and phos- 
phoric acids seem <.o have lrtle or no action 
on nickel. It readily unites with gold, and 
renders that metal white and brittle It 
likewise fuses with platina, silver, and bis- 
muth. It does not alloy with mercury. It 
is easily oxydated by the nitrate and the 
super-oxygenated muriate of potash. It is 
not magnetic, nor has it the smallest effect 
upon the magnetic needle. This has been 
proved by Mr. Chenevix, who has also 
shown that the magnetism of common 
nickel is owing to the iron which so obsti- 
nately adheres to it. For a portion of 
iron, to smalt as not to be detected by the best 
chemical tests, when combined with nickel, 
is capable of communicating magnetic pro- 
perties to the whole mass as strong as if the 
whole were composed of steel. 

Method of obtaining JVickel. — To obtain 
nickel, the ore is first roasted, in order to 
free it from sulphur and arsenic; it is then 
changed into. a greenish oxyd. This oxyd 
is mixed with two or three parts of black 
flux. The mixture is put into a crucible, 
and, being covered with decripitated muri- 
ate of soda, it is brought to the state of fu- 
sion, by thestrongest heat of a smith's forge. 

When the crucible is broken, there is 
found at the bottom, under brown, black, 
ish, and sometimes blue scoriae, a baton 
of a yellowish white colour, equal in weight 
to a tenth, a fifth, and even a half, of the 
ore employed' This metal, however, is 
still far from being pure. 

In order to purity it, the button obtained 
is again broken into small pieces, strongly 
heated, and then digested frith its own 
weight of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
distilled to dryness. The dry mass is dis- 
solved in water, and filtered. This solution, 
in general, deposits crystals of arsenic, and 
finally affords dak green crystals of sul- 
phate of nickel. This sulphate is re dis- 
solved in water, and decomposed bv car- 
bonate of potash. The precipitate is dis- 
solved in liquid ammonia; the blue solu- 
tion leaves a residuum, which is filtered off, 
and tne filtered solution saturated with 
nitric acid. The nickel is then precipitated 
in the form of a greyish green powder, by 
carbonate of potash. From this oxyd the 
metallic nickel is obtainable by exposing it. 
to heat, when made into a mass with oil 
and a little charcoal powder. 

The nickel obtained in this manner was, 
until lately, considered as perfectly pure. 
It possesses, however, magnetic proper- 
ties. It is therefore contaminated with iron. 

In order to obtain this metal in a state of 
absolute purity, the following method of 
Chevenix must be had recourse to: 

Fake the native sulphuret of nickel, re- 
duce it to powder, and roast it in contact 
with charcoal powder over a geatte fire. 
When no more fumes arise, p. ur then ni- 
tric acid over it, and dissolve it by heat in 
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a Florence flask. Decant the solution, 
filter it through bibulous paper, and eva- 
porate it to dryness in a glass basin. Dis- 
solve the nitrate of nickel in a sufficient 
quantity of distilled water, and decom- 
pose it by the addition of the strongest 
liquid ammonia, taking care to add it in 
excess The oxyd of nickel and cobalt 
will thus be re-dissolved ; then let the so- 
lution stand undisturbed till a precipitate 
again ensues. The solution must then be 
evaporated ; it becomes blue during this 
process, by the precipitation of the co- 
balt, which should be separated, and the 
evaporation be then continued to dryness ; 
the residue will be pure oxyd of nickel. 

In order to reduce this oxyd to the me- 
tallic state, let it be made into a paste with 
oil, mix it with about three parts of black 
flux, and put it into a crucible, covering it 
with borax and muriate of soda, and heat 
the crucible violently for an hour and a 
half in a forge, a button will then be ob- 
tained, which is pure nickel. 

Nicopeobus. (From viw», victory, and 
<pega>, to bear, so called because victors 
were crowned with it ) 

NICOTIANA. (From Mr. Nicott, who 
first brought it into Europe.') 1. The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnaean sys- 
tem. Class Pentandria. Order JMotwgy- 
7tta. 2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
officinal tobacco. Petum, by the Indians, 
Tabacum. Hyosciamus Peruvianas . Pi- 
celt The Virginia tobacco. Nicotiana ta- 
bacum of Linnaeus -.—foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
sessilibus decurrentibus fiorentibus acutis, is 
the plant employed medicinally. It is a 
very active narcotic and sternutatory. A 
decoction of the leaves is much esteemed 
in some diseases of the skin, and is by some 
said to be a specific against the itch. The 
fumes and the decoction are employed in 
obstinate constipations of the bowels, and 
very frequently with success ; it is neces- 
sary, however, to caution the practitioner 
against an effect mostly produced by its 
exhibition, namely, syncope, with cold 
sweats; and in some instances death. 

Nicotiana Amebicana. American or 
Virginian tobacco. See Nicotiana. 

Nicotiana minob. Tobacco Anglicum. 
Priapeia. Hyosciamus luteus. English to- 
bacco. This plant, Nicotiana rustica of 
Linnxus, is much weaker than the Virgi- 
nian tobacco, the leaves are chiefly used 
to smoke vermin, though they promise, 
from their more gentle operation, to be a 
safer remedy in some cases than the for- 
mer. 

Nicotiana bustica. The systematic 
name of the English tobacco. See Nico- 
tiana minor. 

Nicotiana tabacum. The systematic 
name of the tobacco-plant. See Nicoti- 
ana. 

NIGELLAS. (Quasi nigrella, from 
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niger, black, so named from its black 
seed.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnaean system. Class, Polyandria. 
Order, Pentagynia. 2. The pharmaco- 
poeial name of the Nigella salira of Lin- 
naeus. Devil in a bush, or fennel-flower. 
It was formerly employed medicinally as 
an expectorant and deobstruent, but is now 
deservedly fallen into disuse. 

Nigella sativa. The systematic 
name of the devil in a bush. See Ni- 
gella. 

Nigellasthum. (From Nigella, fen- 
nel-flower.) Pscudomelanthiwn. Lychnis 
segetum major Gelhago. Nigella offici- 
narum. Lychnoides segetum. Cockle, a 
herb resembling the nigella 

Night-blindness. See Nyctalopia. 
NIGHT-MAKE. Incubxis. Oneirody- 
nia gravans. The nervous or indisposed 
persons are oppressed during sleep with a 
heavy pressing sensation on the chest, by 
which respiration is impeded, or the circu- 
lation of blood intercepted, to such a de- 
gree as to threaten suffocation. Frightful 
ideas are recollected on waking, which oc- 
cupied the dreaming mind. Frequent at- 
tempts are made to cry out, but often 
without effect, and the horrors and agita- 
tions felt by the patient arc inexpressibly 
frightful. The sensations generally origi- 
nate in a large quantity of wind, or indi- 
gestible matter in the stomach of supper- 
eaters, which, pressing the stomach against 
the diaphragm, impede respiration, or ren- 
der it short and convulsed. Inflated intes- 
tines may likewise produce similar effects, 
or mental perturbations. 

There is another species of night-mare 
mentioned by authors, which has a more 
dangerous tendency ; and this arises from 
an impeded circulation of blood in the 
lungs, when lying down, or too great re- 
laxation of the heart and its impelling 
powers. Epilepsy, apoplexy, or sudden 
death, are sometimes amongst the conse- 
quences of this species of disturbed sleep. 
Polypi in the large vessels, aneurisms, wa- 
ter in the thorax, pericardium, or lungs, 
empyema, &c. are amongst the most dan- 
gerous causes. See Oneirodynia. 

Nightshade, American. See Phytolacca 
decandria. 

Nightshade, deadly. See Belladonna. 

Nghtshade, garden. See Solanum. 

Nightshade, Palestine. See Solanum 
sanctum. 

Nightshade, woody See Dulcamara. 

Niohities. .(From niger, black.) A 
caries is called nigrities ossium, a black- 
ness of the bone. 

Nihilum album. A name formerly 
given to the flowers, or oxyd of zinc. 

Ninsi baihx. Ninzin. S.'indsin. This 
root was long supposed to be the same as 
ginseng- It now appears, however, to be 
the produce of a different plant, the 
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■ninsi of Linnarus, foliis serrati.i, pinnatir,; 
rami's ternatis, possessing 1 similar though 
weaker properties than ginseng. 
Nnrznr. ittrJVinii radix. 
NIPPLE. The small projecting por- 
tion in the middle of" the breasts of men 
and women. It is much larger in the lat- 
ter, and has an opening in it, the excreto- 
ry ducts of the lacteal glands. 
.Yijijile-ivort. See Lampsana. 
NITRAS. (From nitrum, nitre.) A 
nitrate ; a salt formed by the union of the 
nitric acid and a different bases, as the ni- 
trate of potash, soda, silver, &c. 

Nitkas AMMcanm, Alkali volatile ni- 
tratum. Sal ammoniacus nitrosns. Ammo- 
nia nitrata. A salt composed of the acid 
of nitre and ammonia, the virtues of which 
are irritating, diuretic, and deobstrucnt ; 
externally, it is resolvent and sialagogue. 

NITRAS ARGENTI. Cuusticum lunarc. 
Jttgeatum nitratum. " Take of silver an 
ounce, nitric acid, a fluid-ounce and a 
half, distilled water, two fluid-ounces." 
Mix the nitric acid and water, and dissolve 
the silver therein on a sand bath ; then in- 
crease the heat gradually, that the nitrate 
of silver may be dried Melt the salt in a 
crucible over a slow fire until, the water 
being evaporated, it shall cease to boil; 
then pour it quickly into moulds of conve- 
nient shape. Its virtues are corrosive and 
astringent. Internally it is exhibited in 
very small quantities, in epilepsy ; and ex- 
ternally it is employed to destroy fungous 
excrescences, callous ulcers, fistulas, &c. 
In the latter disease it is employed as an 
injection : from two grains to three being 
dissolved in an ounce of distilled water. 
N 1TKAS POTASS*®. See Mtre. 
Nitras potass.b fusus. Sal prunellee. 
Mtrum tabulatum. This salt, besides the 
nitric acid and potash, contains a little 
sulphuric acid. 

Nitras soi>;b. Alkali mincrale ?iitra- 
turn. Nitrum atbicum. Its virtues are si- 
indar to those of nitrate of potash, fop 
which it may be safely substituted. 
Nitrate of potash. See Nitre. 
Nitrate of silver. See Nitras argent i. 
NITRE, pffgov. Nitrum. Potassx nitras. 
Salpetne. Ahlurat. Algali. Atac. liaurack. 
Ilalinitrttm. Salt petre. A per- 
fect neutral salt, formed by the union of the 
nitrous acid with the vegetable alkali. 
Its taste is cooling, and it does not alter 
the colour of the syrup of violets. Nitre 
in large quantities in the earth, and 
is continually formed in inhabited places ; 
it. is found in great quantities upon walls 
which are sheltered from the rain. It is of 
great use in the arts ; it is the principal in- 
gredient in gunpowder ; and, burned with 
different proportions of tartar, forms the 
substances called fluxes. It is of onsi- 
derable importance in medicine, as a febri- 
fuge, diuretic, ;.nd antiphlogistic remedy 



NITRIC ACID. Acidum nitricum.. 
The London College direct this acid to be 
made by distilling equal parts, by weight, 
of dried nitrate of potash and sulphuric 
acid, two pounds of each. Mix them in a 
glass retort, then distil the nitric acid in a 
sand bath, until a red vapour arises; last- 
ly, having added to the acid first distilled 
an ounce more of dry nitrate of potash, 
distil the nitric acid again in a similar 
manner. 

The specific gravity of nitric acid is to 
that of water, as 1 600 to 1.000. An ounce 
diluted with water ought to dissolve of a 
lump of lime-stone immersed therein seven 
drachms. 

This acid undiluted is a powerful caustic, 
and is sometimes employed as such by sur- 
geons to destroy fungous excrescencies. 
Very much diluted it is exhibited internally 
as a tonic and antisceptic, in the cure of 
typhoid fevers, scurvy, syphiloid diseases, 
and other cachexies. 

Nitric-oxyd of mercwy. See Nitrico- 
oxydum hydrargyri. 

NITUICO-OXYDUM HYDRARGYRI. 
Hydrargirus nitratus ruber. Mercuriua 
corrosivus ruber. JMercurhis pr<scipitatus cor- 
rosivus. Nitric-oxyd of mercury. Red pre- 
cipitate. " Take of purified mercury, by 
weight, three pounds : — of nitric acid, by 
weight, a pound and a half :— of distilled 
water, two pints." Mix in a glass vessel, 
and boil the mixture in a sand bath, until 
the meicury being dissolved, the water also 
evaporated, and a white mass remain. 
Rub this into powder, and put it into an 
other shallow vessel, then apply a moderate 
heat, and raise the fire gradually until the 
red vapour shall cease to rise." This pre- 
paration is very extensively employed by 
surgeons as a stimulant and escharotic, but 
its extraordinary activity does not allow of 
its being given internally. Finely levigated 
and mixed with common cerates, it is an 
excellent application to indolent ulcers, 
especially those which remain after burns 
and scalds, and those in which the granula- 
tions are indolent and flabby. It is also an 
excellent caustic application to chancres. 

NITROGEN. (From s/Zgw, nitre, and 
ynofiuu, to generate; so called because it 
is the generator of nitre.) Azote. Alkaligen. 
A simple body, very abundant in nature, 
though not producible alone, or in an insu- 
lated state. It is not distinctly perceptible to 
the human senses, however aided by instru- 
ments. We know it only in its combina- 
tion. But the reality of" its existence is 
unquestionable; since we can mark its pas- 
sage out of one combination into another ; 
since we know the laws of chemical at- 
traction to which it is subject ; since we 
discern the precise character of those sim- 
ple substances with which it is combinable, 
and can distinguish the nature of the new 
compounds which the combination pro- 
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duces. The separate existence and pecu- 
liar nature of this substance were first dis- 
covered by Dr. Rutherford. It is the ra- 
dical principle of our atmospheric air, and 
other gazeous substances, and forms a con- 
stituent part of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. It is a component part of the 
nitric acid, and of ammonia. It proba- 
bly enters into the formation of alkalies, 
and it may be considered as a real alcali- 
gen or alkalizing principle, in opposition 
to oxygen, which, as we have noticed be- 
fore, is the principle of acidity. One of 
the most remarkable combinations, into 
which nitrogen is known to enter, is that 
which takes place between it and light and 
caloric. The compound thus produced is 
called 

NITROGEN GAS. 
Phlogisticated air. Azotic gas. Mephi- 
tic air. Mofette. 

Properties. — Nitrogen gas, or azotic gas, 
as it is also called, is not possessed of any 
remarkable property capable of charac- 
terizing it ; but is principally distinguish- 
ed by certain negative qualities, namely, 
it is extremely hurtful to respiration, and 
quickly kills animals. Plants thrive and 
even nourish in it. It has no sensible 
taste. It neither reddens blue vege- 
table colours, nor precipitates lime, or 
barytic water. Its weight is to com- 
mon air, as .985. to 1.000 No com- 
bustible substance burns in nitrogen gas ; 
but it is capable of combustion in combi- 
nation with oxygen gas, when exposed to 
the action of the electric spark It is not 
absorbable by water. It is capable of dis- 
solving sulphur, phosphorus and charcoal, 
in minute quantities. It unites to hydro- 
gen under certain conditions, and consti- 
tutes with it ammonia. When united to 
oxygen in different proportions, it produces 
atmospheric air, gazeous oxyd of azote or 
nitrogen, nitrous gas, nitrous acid and ni- 
tric acid. It is a component part of all 
animal substances, and communicates to 
them their most distinctive characters. It 
was discovered by Dr. Rutherford of Edin- 
burgh. 

Nitrogen gas has been found by Priestley 
in the Bath waters, and by Dr. Pearson in 
the Buxton waters. 

Methods of obtuining Aitrogen Gas. — 
Nitrogen gas may be obtained by various 
means. For instance, it has been long 
since ascertained that air, which has served 
the purposes of combustion and respiration, 
is no longer proper tor these uses. Chy- 
rnists have availed themselves of this cir- 
cumstance, in order to obtain nitrogen gas 
in the following manner. 

1 Make a quantity of sulphuret of pot- 
ash or sulphuret of iron into a paste with 
water, and place the mixture in a saucer 
or plate over water, on a stand raised above 
the fluid; then invert over it ajar or bell- 
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glass, and allow this to stand for a day or 
two. The air contained in the bell glass 
will gradually diminish, as will appear 
from the ascent of the water, until only 
about three-fourths of its original bulk re- 
main. 

When no further diminution takes place, 
the vessel containing the sulphuret must be 
removed, and the remaining air will be 
found to be nitrogen gas. 

In this experiment the moistened sulphu- 
ret of potash has a great affinity to oxygen, 
it attracts and separates it from the atmos- 
pheric air, and the nitrogen gas is left be- 
hind; the sulphur is, during the experiment, 
converted into sulphuric acid, which unites 
to the alkali and forms sulphate of potash. 
The water with which the sulphuret is 
moistened likewise undergoes a decompo- 
sition, as shall be more fully proved in an- 
other place. 

2. Nitrogen gas may likewise be ob- 
tained from fresh animal substances. For 
this purpose cut a piece of lean muscular 
flesh into small pieces, introduce them into 
a retort, and pour over them weak nitric 
acid. If the heat of a lamp not exceeding 
80° Fahr. be then gently applied, the gas 
will be speedily obtained ; tor all animal 
substances are composed of nitrogen, car- 
bon, hydrogen, and oxygen ; and on add- 
ing nitric acid in this way, the equilibrium 
of the respective affinities is destroyed, 
the nitrogen gas becoming separated. 

That the nitric acid does not furnish the 
nitrogen gas is obvious, from its saturating 
after its action as large a quantity of alkali 
as before, consequently it could not have 
suffered any alteration 

The fibrous part of animal matter 
is that winch affords the most nitrogen 
gas ; next to this all the concretive parts, 
such as the clot of blood ; next to that, 
albuminous matter, such as the serum 
and the white of eggs; gelatinous sub- 
stances afford the least 

3. Nitrogen gas may likewise be ob- 
tained, by causing oxygenated muriatic acid 
gas to be received in a vessel containing li- 
quid ammonia, for ammonia consists ot hy- 
drogen and nitrogen. The hidrogen of the 
ammonia unites to the oxygen of the oxyge- 
nated muriatic acid, and forms water, heat 
is evolved, the nitrogen becomes free, and 
the oxygenated muriatic acid becomes c<;n- 
verted into simple muriatic acid. 

Nitrogen gaz. See Jlzot. 

NITROGEN, GAZEOUS OXYD OF. 
This combination of nitrogen andoxygenivas 
formerly called the dephlogisticated nitrous 
gaz, but now gazeous oxyd of nitrogen, or 
nitrous oxyd. It was first discovered by 
Priestley. Its nature and properties have 
since been investigated (though not very 
accurately) by a society of Dutch chymi 

Professor Davy has examined with un- 
common accuracy the formation and pro- 
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pertics of all the substances concerned in its 

production. He had detected the sources 

periments of Priestley 

ana tbe Dutch chemists, and to him we are 
incu bted for a thorough knowledge of tins 
ns. \% . (hall therefore exhibit the phi- 
losophy of this gazeous fluid as we find it 
in his researches concerning the nitrous 
oxid. 

Propertiet — ll exists in the form ofper- 

manent gas. A candle burns with a bnl- 

flame and crackling noise in it ; 

its extinction the white inner flame 
becomes surrounded with a blue one. 
Phosphorus introduced into it, in a state 
of actual inflammation, burns with in- 
I splendour, as in oxygen gas. 
hulphur introduced into it, when burning 
with a feeble blue flame is instantly ex- 
tinguished ; but when in a state of vivid 
inflammation, it burns with a - rose-coloured 
flame. Ignited charcoal burns in it more 
brilliantly than in atmospheric air. Iron 
wire, with a small piece of wood affixed to 
it, when inflamed, and introduced into a 
vessel filled with this gas, burns vehe- 
mently, and throws out bright scintillating 
sparks. No combustible body however 
burns in it, unless it be previously brought 
to a state of vivid inflammation. Hence 
sulphur may be melted, and even sublimed 
in it, phosphorus may be liquified in it 
without undergoing combustion. Nitrous 
oxid is pretty rapidly absorbed by water 
that has been boiled ; a quantity of gas 
equal to rather more than half the bulk of 
the water may be tints made to disappear, 
the water acquires a sweetish taste, but its 
other properties do not differ perceptibly 
from common water. The whole of the 
gas may be expelled again by heat. It 
does not change blue vegetable colours. It 
has a distinctly sweet taste, and a faint but 
agreeable odour. It undergoes no diminu- 
tion when mingled with oxigen or nitrous 
gas. .Most of the liquid inflammable bo- 
dies, such as ether, alcohol, volatile and fat 
n Is, absorb it rapidly and in great quan- 
tity. Acids exert but little action on it. 
The affinity of the neutro-saline solutions 
for gaseous oxid of nitrogen is very feeble. 
Green muriate and green sulphate of iron, 
whether holding nitrous gas in solution, or 
not, do not act upon it None of the 
: ■ a when mingled with it, suffer anv per- 
ceptible change at common temperatures; 
tbe muriatic and sulphurous acid gases ex- 
cepted, which undergo a slight expansion. 
Alkalies Uxc<\ from c.rbonic acid, exposed 
in the dry or solid form, have no action 
upon il ; they ma) however be made to 
Combine with it in the nascent stale, and 

i.tiiute suluic compound* of a pecu- 
liar nature. These combinations deflagrate 
when heated with charcoal, and are de- 
composed by acids ; the gazeous \id of 
| . n°- dimrtnrau*.!. li 



no change whatever from the simple effecjt 
of light. The action of the electric spark, 
for a long while continued, converts it into 
a gas, analogous to atmospheric air and ni- 
trous acid ! the same is the case when it is 
made to pass through an ignited earthen 
tube. It explodes with hydrogen in a va- 
riety of proportions, at very high tempera- 
tures ; for instance, w hen electric sparks 
are m. de to pass through the mixture. 
Sulphureted, heavy and light carbonated 
hydrogen gases, and gazeous oxid of car- 
bon likewise burn with it when a strong 
red heat is applied. 100 parts by weight 
of nitrous oxid, contain 367 of oxigen and 
63.3 of nitrogen ; loo cubic inches weigh 
So grains at 55° temperature and 3d atmos- 
pheric pressure. Animals, when wholly 
confined in gazeous oxid of nitrogen, give 
no signs of uneasiness for some moments, 
but they soon become restless and then die. 
When gazeous oxid of nitrogen is mingled 
with atmospheric air, and then received 
into the lungs, it generates highly plea- 
surable sensations ; the effects it produces 
on the animal system are eminently distin- 
guished ftom every other chemical agent. 
It excites every fibre to action, and rouses 
the faculties of the mind, inducing a state 
ol great exhiliration, an irresistible pro- 
pensity to laughter, a rapid flow of vivid 
ideas, and unusual vigour and fitness tor 
muscular exertions, in some respects re- 
semi 1 ng those attendant on the pleasantest 
period of intoxication, without any subse- 
quent languor, depression of tbe nervous 
energy, or disagreeble feelings j but more 
generally followed by vigour, and a plea- 
surable disposition to exertion, which gra- 
dually subsides. 

Such are the properties that characterize 
the nitrous oxid. 

The Dutch chemists and some French 
and German philosophers assert that it can- 
not be respiied ; tha.t burning phosphorus, 
sulphur, and charcoal are extinguished in 
it, &c. It is probable they did not exa- 
mine it in a state of purity, for it is other- 
wise difficult to account for these and many 
other erroneous opinions. 

.Methods of obtaining gazeous oxid of ni- 
trogen. — Gazeous oxid of nitrogen is pro- 
duced, when substances, having a strong 
affinity with oxigen are brought into con- 
tact with nitric acid, or with nitrous gas. 
It may therefore be obtained by various 
processes, in which nitrous gas or nitric 
acid is decomposed by substances capable 
of attracting the greater part of their oxi- 
gen. The most commodious and expedi- 
tious as well as cheapest mode of obtaining 
it, is by decomposing nitrate of ammonia, 
at a certain temperature, in tbe following 
manner : — 

1. Introduce into a glass retort sorrrj 
pure nitrate of ammonia, and apply the 
he:;t of an Argand'a lamp, the salt will 
i'l » 
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soon liquefy, and, when it. begins to boil, acid is composed of nitrous gas and oxigen; 

eas will be evolved. Increase the heat and ammonia consists of hydrogen and ni- 

gradually till the body and neck of the re- trogen. At a temperature of about 480° 

tort become filled with a semi-transparent the attractions of hydrogen for nitrogen in 

milky-white vapour. In this state the tern- ammonia, and that of nitrous gas for oxi- 

perature of the fused nitrate is between gen in nitric acid, are diminished; while, on 

340° and 480°. After the decomposition the contrary, the attractions of the hydro- 

has proceeded for a few minutes, so that gen of ammonia for the oxigen of the nitric 

the gas evolved quickly enlarges the flame acid, and that of the remaining nitrogen of 

of a taper held near the orifice of the re- the ammonia for the nitrous gas of the ni- 

tort, it may be collected over water, care trie acid, are increased : hence all the for- 

being taken during the whole process, ne- mer affinities are broken, and new ones 

ver to suffer the temperature of the fused produced, namely, the hydrogen of the am- 

nitrate to rise above 5oo° Fahr. which monia attracts the oxigen of the nitric acid, 

may easily be judged of, from the density the result of which is -water ,• the nitrogen 

of the vaDours in the retort, and from the of the ammonia combines with the libera- 



quiet ebullition of the fused nitrate ; for if 
the heat be increased beyond this point, the 
vapours in the retort acquire a reddish and 
more transparent appearance : and . the 
fused nitrate begins to rise, and occupy 
twice the bulk it did before. The nitrous 
oxid, after its generation, is allowed to 
stand over water, for at least six hours, 
and is then fit for respiration or other ex- 
periments. 

Explanation. — Nitrate of ammonia con. 
sists of nitric acid and ammonia ; nitric 



ted nitrous gas, and forms nitrous oxid. 
The water and nitrous oxid produced, pro- 
bably exist in binary combination in the 
aeriform state, at the temperature of the 
decomposition. 

Such is the philosophy of the production 
of gazeous oxid of nitrogen, by decompos- 
ing nitrate of ammonia at that temperature, 
given by Davy. 

To illustrate this complicated play of af- 
finity more fully, the following sketch may 
not be deemed superfluous. 



A Diagram exhibiting the production of Gazeous Oxid of Nitrogen by decomposing Nitrate 
of Ammonia, at 480° Fahr. 
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Professor Davy has likewise pointed 
out, that, when the heat employed for de- 
composing nitrate of ammonia is raised 
above the before-stated temperature, an- 
other play of affinities takes place, the at- 
tractions of nitrogen and hydrogen for each 
other, and of oxigen for nitrous gas, are 
still more diminished, whilst that of ni- 



trogen for nitrous gas is totally destroyed, 
and that of hydrogen for oxigen increased 
to a greater extent. A new attraction 
likewise takes place, namely, that of ni- 
trous gas for nitric acid to form nitrous va- 
pour, and a new arrangement of principles 
is rapidly produced : the nitrogen of the 
ammonia having no affinity for any of the 
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ingle principles at this temperature, en- 
t'-rs into no binary compound; the oxigen 
of the nitric acid forms water with the hy- 
drogen, and the nitrous gas combines with 
the nitric acid to form nitrous vapour. 

All these substances most probably exist 
in combination, at the temperature of their 
production; and at a lower temperature 
assume the form of nitrous acid, nitrous 
fe , nitrogen, and water,- and hence we 
see the necessity of not heating the nitrate 
of ammonia above the before-stated tem- 
perature. 

On account of the rapid absorption of 
gazeous oxid of nitrogen by water, it is 
economical to preserve the fluid which has 
been used to confine this gas, and to make 
use of it for collecting other quantities of 
it. In order to hasten its production, the 
nitrate of ammonia may be previously 
freed from its water of crystallization by 
gently fusing it in a glass or Wedgewood's 
basin for a few minutes, and then keeping 
it for use in a well-stopped bottle. 

2. Nitrous oxid may likewise be ob- 
tained by exposing common nitrous gas to 
alkaline sulphites, particularly to sulphite 
of potash containing its full quantity of 
water of crystallization. The nitrous oxid 
produced from nitrous gas by sulphite of 
potash has all the properties of that gene- 
rated from the decomposition of nitrate of 
ammonia. 

The conversion of nitrous gas into ni- 
trous oxid by these bodies, depends on 
the abstraction of a portion of its oxi- 
gen by the greater affinity of the sul- 
phite presented to it. The nitrogen and 
remaining oxigen assume a more condensed 
• I existence, and constitute nitrous 

3. Nitrous oxid may also be obtained by 
mingling together nitrous gas and sulphu- 
rated hydrogen gas. The volume of gases 
in this case is diminished, sulphur deposit- 
ed, ammonia, water, and nitrous oxid are 

formed. 

The change of principles which takes 
place in this experiment depends upon 
the combination of the hydrogen of the 
sulphurated hydrogen gas, with different 
portions of the oxigen and nitrogen of 
nitrous gas, to form water and ammonia, 
and to deposit sulphur. The remaining 
. n and nitrogen being left in due pro- 
portion constitute nitrous oxid. 

rk. — This singular exertion of at- 
traction by a simple body appears highly 
improbable a prions ni 't the formation of 
ammonia, and the non-oxigenation of the 
sulphur, elucidate the tact. In perform! g 
this experiment care should be taken that 
ihould be rendered as dry as pos- 
sible ; for die presence of water consider- 
ably retards the decomposition. 

tTOUS oxid may also be produced 
by pi-panting ■■Maljpf si.»pl»-.~»«° <~ »;»..„.... 



gas. Davy observed that a solution of 
sulphuret of strontia, or barytes, answers 
this purpose best. 

This decomposition of nitrous gas is not 
solely produced by the abstraction of oxi- 
gen from the nitrous gas, to form sulphu- 
ric acid. It depends equally on the de- 
composition of the sulphurated hydrogen 
dissolved in the solution or liberated from 
it. In this process sulphur is deposited 
and sulphuric acid formed. 

5- Nitrous oxid is obtained in many cir- 
cumstances similar to these in which ni- 
trous gas is produced. Dr. Priestley found 
that nitrous oxid was evolved, together 
with nitrous gas, during the solution of 
iron, tin, and zinc in nitrous acid. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
rationale of these processes, for very com- 
plicated agencies of affinities take place. 
Either the nascent hydrogen arising from 
the decomposition of the water by the me- 
tallic substance may combine with portions 
of the oxigen and nitrogen of the nitrous 
gas, and thus by forming water and ammo, 
nia, convert into nitrous oxid ; or the metal- 
lic substance may attract at the same time 
oxigen from the water and nitrous gas, whilst 
the nascent hydrogen of the water seizes 
upon a portion of the nitrogen of the ni- 
trous gas, to form ammonia. The analogy 
between this process and the decomposition 
of nitrous gas by sulphurated hydrogen, 
render the first opinion most probable. 

Such are the principal methods of obtain- 
ing nitrous oxid. There are no reasons, 
Davy thinks, for supposing that nitrous 
oxid is formed in any of the processes of 
nature, and the nice equilibrium of affinity 
by which it is constituted forbids us to 
hope for the power of composing it from 
its simple principles. ^Ve must be content 
to produce it artificially. 

NITRO-MURIAT1C ACID. The com- 
pound acid formed by uniting the nitrous 
and marine acids. It is commonly known 
by the name of aqua regia. See Oxigena- 
ted muriatic acid. 

A'itrons acid. See Acidum uilrotutn. 
NITROUS GAS. The name of nitrous 
gas is given to an aeriform fluid, consisting 
of a certain quantity of nitrogen gas and 
oxigen. It is an elastic, colon, less fluid, 
having no sensible taste ; it is neither acid 
nor alkaline ; it is exceedingly hurtful to 
animals, producing instant suffocation, 
whenever they attempt to breathe it. The 
greater number of combustible bodies re- 
Juse to burn it. It is nevertheless capable of 
supporting the combustion of some of these 
bodies. Phosphorus bums in nitrous gas 
when introduced into it in a state of in- 
flammation ; pyrophorus takes fire in it 
spontaneously. 

It is not decomposable by water, though 
100 cubic inches of this fluid, when Treed 
from air, absorb about 11.8 cubic inches 
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of gas. This solution is void of taste; it 
does not redden blue vegetable colours ; 
the gas is expelled again when the water is 
made to boil or suffered to freeze. It has 
no action on nitrogen gas even when as- 
sisted by heat. It is decomposed by seve- 
ral metals at high temperatures 

Its specific gravity, when perfectly pure, 
is to that of atmospheric air as 1 093 to L 

Ardent spirit, saccharine matters, hydro- 
carbonates, sulphureous acid and phospho- 
rus have no action on it. It is not sensibly 
changed by the action of light. Heat di- 
lates it. It rapidly combines with oxigen 
gas at common temperatures, and converts 
it into nitrous acid. Atmospheric air pro- 
duce? the same effect but with less intensi- 
ty. It is absorbable by green sulphate, 
muriate and nitrate of iron, and decompos- 
able by alkaline, terrene, and metallic sul- 
phurets, and other bodies that have a 
strong affinity for oxig'cn ; but it is not ca- 
pable of combining with them chemically, 
so as to form saime compounds From 
the greatest number of bodies which ab- 
sorb it, it may be again expelled by the 
application of heat. 

It communicates to flame a greenish co- 
lour before extinguishing it; when mixed 
with hydrogen gas it acquires the property 
of burning with a green flame. It is ab- 
sorbable by nitric acid and readers it 
fuming. 

When exposed to the action of caloric in 
an ignited porcelain tube, it experiences no 
alteration, but when electric sparks are 
made to pass through it, it is decomposed 
and converted into nitrous acid, and nitro- 
gen gas. Phosphorus does not shine in it. 
It is composed of 5b' parts of oxigen and 
44 nitrogen. 

•Methods of obtaining nitrons gas. — 
1. Put into a small proof, or retort, some 
copper wire or pieces of the same metal, 
and pour on it nitric acid of commerce di- 
luted with water, an effervescence takes 
place and nitrous gas will be produced. 
After having suffered the gas to escape for 
a few minutes on account of the atmosphe- 
ric air contained in the retort, collect the 
gas in the water-apparatus as usual. In 
order to obtain the gas in a pure state, it 
must then be shook for some time in con- 
tact with water. The water in this in- 
stance suffers no alteration, on the con- 
trary, the acid undergoes a partial de- 
composition ; the metal robs the nitric 
acid of the greatest part of its oxigen 
and becomes oxidated ; the remainder of 
the acid having lost so much of its oxigen, 
becomes thereby so altered, that at" the 
usual temperature it can exist no longer in 
tlie liquid state, but instantly expands and 
assumes the form of gas ; ceasing at the 
same time to act as an acid, and exhibiting 
different properties. 



Instead of presenting copper to nitric 
acid, iron, zinc, mercury, or silver may- 
be made use of. The metals best suited 
for the production of nitrous gas are silver, 
mercury, and copper. 

2. Nitrous gas may likewise be obtained 
bv synthesis. "" This method of obtainingjt 
we owe to Dr. Milner of Cambridge. 

Into the middle of an earthen tube about 
20 inches long and three-fourth wide, open 
at both ends, put as much coarsely-pow- 
dered manganese as is sufficient nearly 
to till it. Let this tube traverse a furnace 
having two openings opposite to each 
other. To one end of the tube lute are- 
tort containing water strongly impregnated 
with ammonia, and to the other adapt a 
bent glass tube which passes into the 
pneumatic trough. Let a fire be kindled 
in the furnace, and when the manganese 
may be supposed to be red-hot, apply a 
gentle heat to the retort and drive over it 
the vapour of the ammonia; the conse- 
quence will be that nitrous gas will be de- 
livered at one end of the tube, at the time 
that the ammonia enters the other end ; 
and this effect does not take place without 
the presence of the alkali. 

Explanation. — Ammonia consists of hy- 
drogen and nitrogen, its hydrogen combines 
with the oxigen which is given out by the 
ignited manganese, and forms water, its 
nitrogen unites at the same time to another 
portion of the oxigen, and constitutes the 
nitrous gas. 

There is a cause of deception in this ex- 
periment, against which the operator ought 
to be on his guard, lest he should conclude 
no nitrous gas is formed, when in reality 
there is a considerable quantity. The 
ammonia, notwithstanding every precau- 
tion, will frequently pass over undecom- 
posed. If the receiver in the pneumatic 
trough is filled with water, great part of 
this will indeed be presently absorbed; 
but still some portion of it will mix with 
the nitrous gas formed in the process. 
Upon admitting the atmospheric air, the 
nitrous gas will become decomposed, and 
the i'ed nitrous fumes instantly unite with 
the alkali. The receiver is presently fill- 
ed with white clouds of nitrate of ammo- 
nia: and in this manner a wrong conclu- 
sion may easily be drawn from the want 
of the orange colour of the nitrous fumes. 
A considerable quantity of nitrous gas 
may have been formed, and yet no orange 
colour appear, owing to this circumstance; 
and therefore it is easy to understand 
how small a quantity of nitrous gas may- 
be most effectually disguised by the same 
cause. 

Dr. Milner also obtained nitrous gas, by 
passing ammoniacal gas over sulphate of 
iron deprived of its water of crystalliza- 
tion, 
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Water impregnated with this gas forms 
NITROUS ACID. 

The common mode of obtaining nitrous 
acid is to decompose nitrate of potash 
by means of sulphuric acid with the as- 
sistance of heat. The nitric acid suffers 
a partial decomposition during the pro- 
cess, and hence it is the nitrous acid 
which is obtained in the first process of dis- 
tillation. 

It seems to be true that nitrous acid of 
a much darker orange red colour is obtain- 
ed by decomposing nitrate of potash by 
means of sulphate of ir.>n, than when the 
same salt is decomposed by sulphuric acid. 
Tlie folio* ing is the process made use of 
by our manufacturers. 

Take a quantity of sulphate of iron, de- 
prived of its water of crystallization by 
heat, and mix it with an equal weight of 
dry nitrate of potash ; put the mixture into 
a glass retort, to which a very spacious re- 
ceiver has been luted, containing a little 
Water, and begin the distillation with a very 
slow fire. As soon as the red vapours 
<ease to come over, let the fire be slack- 
ened, and when the vessels are cooled, the 
receiver may be cautiously withdrawn, and 
its contents quickly transferred through a 
glass funnel into a bottle, furnished with a 
ground stopper. 

Nitrous oxm. See Nitrogen, gazeous 
u.rid of. 

NiTBVH. See Natron and nitre. 

Nitiu'm pitbificatum. See JYitre. 

NiTiun vrriuciLATUM. Sulphuric acid 
and soda. See Sulphate of soda. 

No in lis. (Quote noscibilis, from nosco, 
to know.) The heart, by way of emi- 
nence, is called nobilis valvula, the noble 
valve. 

Noble metals. A name formerly be- 
stowed on the perfect metals, gold, silver, 
and platina. 

NoctambttlaTIO. (From ?iox, night, and 
ambulo, to walk.) Noctisurguim. Walk- 
ing in the night, when asleep. See Oneiro- 
dynia. 

NoiTiscitornr. See Noclamindatio. 

Nocturnal emissions. See Gonorrhoea 
dormientium. 

Nodding omens. The systematic name 
of tli is plant is Cniais cernuus of Linnxus. 
In Siberia the tender stalks are first peeled 
and then boiled and eaten by the inhabit- 
ants. 

NODE. Nodus. A hard circumscribed 
tumour, proceeding from a bone, and caused 
by a swelling of the periosteum ; they ap- 
pear on every part of the body, but are 
more common on such as are thinly cover- 
ed with muscles, as the os froniis, forepart 
of the tibia, radius and ulna. As they in- 
crease in si ! they b' come more painfal 



from the distention they occasion in the 
periosteum. When they continue long the 
bone becomes completely carous. 

Nodus. (From Jlnad, to tie, Heb.) 
A node or swelling upon a bone. See 
Node. 

Noli me tan^gere. A species of herpes 
affecting the skin and cartilages of the 
nose, very difficult to cure, because it is 
exasperated by most applications. The 
disease generally commences with small, 
superficial spreading ulcerations on the 
alx of the nose, which become more or less 
concealed beneath furfuraceous scabs. The 
whole nose is frequently destroyed by the 
progressive ravages of this peculiar disor- 
der, which sometimes cannot be stopped 
or retarded by any treatment, external or 
internal. 

Nom/tj. (From yi/uo, to eat.) Noma. 
Ulcers that sometimes attack the cheek or 
vulva of young girls. They appear in the 
form of red and somewhat livid spots ; are 
not attended with pyrexia, pain, or tu- 
mour, and in a few days become gangre- 
nous. 

NON-NATURALS. Under this term, 
ancient physicians comprehend air, meat 
and drink, sleep and watching, motion 
and rest, thp retentions and excretions, and 
the affections of the mind ; or, in other 
words, those principal matters which do 
not enter into the composition of the body, 
but at the same time are necessary to its 
existence. 

Nonus. (Quasi novenus, from novjem, 
nine.) Humeri muscidus placentini. The 
ninth or coracoid muscle of the shoulder. 

NorAL. Nopalnochetzth. The plant that 
feeds the cochineal insect. 

NonLAxmc.E HACCT5. The fruit of the 
rubus arctir.us of Linnaeus, which this il- 
lustrious character found very grateful and 
refreshing in his tour through the northern 
pair of Sweden. In putrid fever, exanthe- 
matous diseases, and scurvy, they promise 
to be, like other summer fruits, f ery ser- 
viceable. 

NOSE. Nasus. See Nares. 

Nose, bleeding of. See Epistaxis. 

Nosocomicm. (From vo?«, a disease, 
and aoy.fu; to take care of.) Nosodi/cldum. 
An hospital. 

Nosodociiicm. See Nosocomium. 

NOSOLOGY. (Nosologia, from voa-oc, a 
disease, and Kayo;, a discourse.) The doc- 
trine of the names of diseases. Modern 
physicians understand by nosology the ar- 
rangement of diseases in classes, genera, 
species, &c. The following are the ap- 
proved arrangements of the several noso- 
logists. That of Dr. Cnllen is generally 
adopted in this country, and next to it the 
arrangement of Sauvage. 
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Synoptical View of the Classes, Orders, and Genera, according lo the Cuixenian- system. 



Order I. FEBRES. 
§ 1. Intermittentes. 

1. Tcrtiana 

2. Quart ana 

3. Quotidiana. 

§ 2. Continue. 

4. Synocha 

5. Typhus 

6. Synochus. 

Order II. 
PHLEGMASIA. 

7. Phlogosis 

8. Opthalmia 

9. Plirenitis 

10. Cynanche 

11. Pneumonia 

12. Carditis. 

Order I. COM AT A. 

41. Apoplexia 

42. Paralysis. 

Order II. 
ADYNAMIC. 

43. Syncope 

44. Dyspepsia 

45. Hypochondriasis 

46. Chlorosis. 

Order III. SPASM1. 

47. Tetanus 



CLASS I.— PYREXLE. 

13. Peritonitis 

14. Gastritis 

15. Enteritis 

16. Hepatitis 

17. Splenitis 

18. Nephritis 

19. Cystisis 

20. Hysteritis 

21. Rheumatismus 

22. Odontalgia 

23. Podagra 

24. Arthropnosis. 

OltDER III. 

EXANTHEMATA. 

25. Variola 
25 Varicella 

CLASS II —NEUROSES. 

48. Trismus 

49. Convuisio 

50. Chorea 

51. Raphania 

52. Epilepsia 

53. Palpitatio 

54. Asthma! 

55. Dyspnoea 

56. Pertussis 
^r. Pyrosis 

38;,(Jholica 



27. Rubeola 

28. Scarlatina 

29. Pestis 

30. Erysipelas 

31. Miliaria 

32. Urticaria 

33. Pemphigus 

34. Apluha. 

Order IV. 
HEMORRHAGIC. 

35. Epistaxis 

36. Haemoptysis 
37 Hsmorrhois 

38. Menorrhagia 

39. Catarrhus 

40. Dysenteria. 



59. Cholera 

60. Diarrhoea 

61. Diabetes 

62. Hysteria 

63. Hydrophobia. 

Order IV. 
VESANIJE. 

64. Amentia 

65. Melancholia 

66. Mania 

67. Oneirodynia. 



Order I. 
MARCORES. 

68. Tabes 

69. Atrophia 

Order II. 
INTUMESCENTIjE. 

§ 1. Adiposa. 

70. Polysarcia. 

§ 2. Flatuosx. 
71- Pneumatosis^ 
72. Tympanites 



CLASS HI.— CACHEXIA. 

73. Physometra 

§ 3. AqvoSiS. 

74. Anasarca 

75. Hydrocephalus 

76. Hydrorachitis 

77. Hydrodiorux 

78. Ascites^*"' 

79. Hydrometra 
HO. Hydrocele. 

§4. SolidiC. 
81. Physconia 



82. Rachitis. 

Order HI. 
IMPETIGINES. 

83. Scrophula 

84. Syphilis 

85. Scorbutus 

86. Elephantiasis 

87. Lepra 

88. Frambxsia 

89. Tricoma 

90. Icterus. 



Order I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

91. Caligo 

92. Amaurosis 

93. Dysopia 

94. Pseudoblepsis 

95. Dysecoea 

96. Paracusis 

97. Anosmia 

98. Agheustia 

99. Anaesthesia. 

Order II. 

DYSOREXUE. 

§ 1. Appelitus erronei. 

100. Bulimia 

101. Polydipsia 

102. Pica 

103. Satyriasis 

104. Nymphomania 

105. Nostalgia 



CLASS IV.— LOCALES. 

§ 2. Appetitus dtficicntes. 

106. Anorexia 

107. Adipsia 
103. Anaphrodisia 

Order III. 
DlSCINESIiE. 

109. Aphonia 

1 10. Mutitas 

111. Paraphonia 

1 12. Psellismus 

113. Strabismus 

114. Dysphagia 

115. Contractura 

Order IV. 
APOCENOSES. 

116. Profusio 

117. Ephidrosis 

118. Epiphora 

119. Ptyalismus 

120. Eneuresis /**^ 

i 



121. Gonorrhoea. 

Order V. 

EP1SCHESES 

122. Obstipatio 

123. Ischuria 

124. Dysuria 

125. Dyspermatismus 

126. Amenorrhcea. 

Order VI. 
TUMOllES. 

127. Aneurisma 

128. Varix 

129. Ecchymoma 

130. Schirrus 

131. Cancer 

132. Bubo 

133. Sarcoma 

134. Vernca : 

135. Clavus , 
13b. Lupia 
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Ganglion 

138. Hydatia 

139. Hydarthrus 

140. Exostosis. 

OlIDKR VII. 

ECTOPI7E. 

141. Hernia 



142. Prolapsus 

143. Luxatio 

Order VIII. 
DIALYCES. 

144. Vnlnus 

145. Ulcus 



146. Herpes 

147. Tinea 
14A Psora 
549. Fractura 
150. Caries 



Synoptical View of the System of Sauvaoes. 



Order I. MACUL.E. 
Genua 1. Leuconia 
2. Vitiligo 
3 Ephelia 
4. Gutta rosea 
5- Nxvus 

6. Ecchymoma. 

OllDKR IT. 

EFFLORESCENTLE. 

7. Herpes 

8. Epinictis 

9. Psydracia 

10. Hydroa. 

Obdbb 111. PHYMATA. 

11. Erythema 
12 O'.dema 

13. Emphysema 

14. Schirrug 

15. Phlegmone 

16. Bubo 

17. Parotis 

18. Furunculus 

19. Anthrax 

20. Cancer 

21. Paronichia 

22. Phymosis. 

OrdkbIV. 
EXCRESCENTIAE. 

23. Sarcoma 

24. Condyloma 

25. Verruca 



CLASS I.—VITIA. 

26. Pterygium 

27 Hordeolum 

28 Bronchocele 

29 Exostosis 

30. Gibbositas 

31. Lordosis. 

Order V. 
CYST1DES. 

32. Aneurisma 

33. Varix 

34. Hydajtis 

35. Marisca 

36. Staphyloma 

37. Lupia 

38. Hydrarthus 

39. Apostema 

40. Exomphalus 

41. Oscheocele 

OnitF.n VI. 
ECTOPIAE. 
42 Exophthalmia 

43. Blepharoptosis 

44. Hypostopliyle 

45. Paragloasa. 

Order VI. 
ECTOPIAE. 

46. Proptoma 
47- Exania 

48. Exocyste 

49. Hysteroptosis 

50. Euterocele 



51. Epiplocclc 

52. Gaaterocele 

53. Hepatocele 

54. Splenocele 

55. Hysterocelc 

56. Cystoccle 

57. Encephalocele 

58. Hysteroloxia 

59. Parochydium 

60. Exarthrema 

61. Diastasis 

62. Laxarthrus. 

Order VII 
PLAGAE. 

63. Vulnus 

64. Punctura 

65. Excoriatio 

66. Contusio 

67. Fractura 

68. Fissura 

69. Kuptura 

70. Amputatura 

71. Ulcus 

72. Exulceratio 
7^. Sinus 

74. Fistula 

75. Rhagus 

76. Eschara 

77. Caries 

78. Arthrocact. 



Order I. 
CONTINUiE. 

79. Ephemera 

80. Synocha 

81. Synochus 

82. Typhus 



CLASS II.— FEBRES. 

83. Hectica 

Order II. 
REMITTEXTES. 

84. Amphimerina 

85. Tritxophya 

86. Tetartophya. 



Order III. 
1NTERMITTEXT.ES. 

87. Quotidiana 

88. Teitiana 

89. Quartan a 

90. Erratica. 



CLASS HI.— PHLEGMASIA. 



OanfR I 
EXAMTIll.MVTICiE. 

91. Pestis 

92. Variola 

mpliigus 

94. R ibeola 

95. Miliaria 
96 Purpura 

97. Erysipelas 

98. Scarlatina 

99. Essera • 



100. Aphtha. 

Ounr.R II. 
MEMBRANACEiE. 

101. Phrenitis 

102. Paraphrenesis 

103. Pleuritis 

104. Gastii'is 

105. Enteritis 

106. Fpiploitis 

107. Metritis 

108. Cvstiti? 



Order HI. 
PAREXCHYM ATOS .E. 

109. Cephalitis 

110. Cynanche 

111. Carditis 

112. Peripneumonia 
113 Hepatitis 

114. Splenitis 

115. Nephritis. 
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Order I. 
TONICI PARTIALES. 

116. Strabismus 

117. Trismus 
US. Obstipitas 

119. Contractura 

120. Crampus 
12k Priapismus 

Order II. 
TONICI GENERALES. 
1J2. Tetanus 

ORDER I. 

SPASMODICiE. 

138. Ephialtes 

139. Sternutatio 

140. Oscedo 

141. Singultus 



Order I. 
DYSESTHESIA. 

152. Cataracts 

153. Caligo 

154. Amblyopia 

155. Amaurosis 

156. Anosmia 

157. Agheustia 

158. Dysecoea 

159. Paracusis 

160. Cophosis 

161. Anxsthesia. 

Order II. 
ANEP1THVMLE. 
1.62. Anorexia 

Order I. VAGI. 

183. Arthritis 

184. Ostocopns 

185. Rhumatismus 

186. Catarrh us 

187. Anxietas 

188. Lassitudo 

189. Stupor 

190. Pruritus 

191. Algor 

192. Ardor 

Order II. CAPITIS. 

193. Cephalalgia 

194. Cephalxa 



Order F. 
HALLUClNATICeJESi 

216. Vertigo 

217. Suffusio 

218. Diplopia 

219. Syrogmcs 

220. Hypochondriasis 

221. Somnambulic. nus. 

Order II 
MOROSITATES. 

222. Pica 



131. Claudicatio. 

oiiDEi: rv. 

CLONIC I GENE RALES' 

132. Rigor 

133. Eclampsia 

134. Epilepsia 

135. Hysteria 

136. Scelotyrbe 

137. Beriberia. 
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CLASS IV.— SPASMI. 

123. Catochus. 

Order III. 
CLONId PARTIALES. 

124 Nystagmus 
125. Carphologia 
126 Pandiculatio 

127. Apomyttosis 

128. Convulsio 

129. Tremor 

130. Palpitatio 

CLASS V — ANHELATIONES 

142. Tussis. 146. Orthopnea 

Order II. 147. Angina 

OPPRESSIVE. 148. Pleurodyne 

143. Stertor 149. Rhuma 

144. Dyspnoea 150. Hydrothorax 

145. Asthma 151. Empyema. 

CLASS VI.— DEBILITATES. 

163. Adipsia 173. Leipothymia 

164. Anaphrodisia. 174. Syncope 

Order III. 175. Asphyxia 
DYSCINESLE. Order V. 

165- Mutitas COMATA. 

166. Aphonia 176. Catalepsis 

167- Psellismus 177. Ecstasis 

168. Paraphonia 178. Typhomania 

169. Paralysis 179. Lethargus 

170. Hemiplegia 180. Cataphora 

171. Paraplexia. 181. Carus 

Order IV. 182. Apoplexia. 
LEIPOFSYCHIiE. 

172. Asthenia. 



CLASS VII.— DOLORES. 

195 Hemicrania 

196. Ophthalmia 

197. Otalgia 

198. Odontalgia 

Order III. 
PECTORIS. 

199. Dysphagia 
200 Pyrosis 

201. Caidiogmus. 

Order IV. 
ABD0MINALE3 IN- 
TERN!. 

202. Cardialgia 

203. Gastrodynia 

CLASS VIII— VESAN1AE 

223. Bulimia 

224. Polydipsia 

225. Antipathia 

226. Nostalgia 
227- Panophobia 

228. Satyriasis 

229. Nymphomania 

230. Tarantismus 

231. Hydrophobia 
Order III. DEL1RIA. 

232. Paraphrosyne 



204. Colica 

205. Hepthalgia 

206. Splenalgia 

207. Nephralgia 

208. Dystocia 

209. Hysteralgia 

Order V. 
EXTERNI ET ARTUUAI. 

210. Mastodynia. 

211. Rachialgia 

212. Lumbago 

213. Ischias 

214. Proctalgia 

215. Pudendagra 



233. Amentia 

234. Melancholia 

235. Mania 

236. Demonomania. 

Order IV. 

VESANIAE ANOMA 

LAE. 

237. Amnesia 

238. Agrypnia. 
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Onnr.Ti T. 
SANGU1FLUXUS. 

239 lU'uio tIi gia 
24; Haemoptysis 
241 Si mucacc 

242. Hxmatemesis 
24.]. Kjc T ia turia 
244 Menorrhagia 
245. Abor-us 

oiiiiku n. 

ALVIFLUXUS." 

246 Hipatirrhoea 

247 Haemorrhois 

243. Dysenteria 
249. Aielxna 



OlIDER I. 

MACIES. 
275. Tabes 

276 Phthisis 

277 Atrophia 

278. Aridura. 

Order II. 
I\ I UMKSCENTIAE. 

279. P.ilysArcia 
2W Pneumatosis 

281 Anosarca 

282 Phlegmatia 

283 Pliysconia 
L'84 Gr viditas. 

Order III. 
IIYDROPES PARTI A- 
LES. 
285 Hydrocephalus 
286. Physoceplialus 



CLASS IX.— FLUXUS. 
\ rosea 
2il. Vomitus 

252. Ileus 

253. Cholera 

254. Diarrhoea 

255. Cseluca 
256 Lienteria 

257. Tenesmus. 

Ordkr III. 
SERIFLUXUS. 

258. Ephidrosis 
259 E rfphora 

260. Coryza 

261. Ptyaiismus 

262. Anacatharsis 



CL 

287. 
288 
289. 
290. 
291. 
292. 
293. 



294, 
295 
296 
297, 
298. 
299 



ASS X— CACHEXIAE. 
Hydrorachitis 
Ascites 

Hydrometra 

Physometra 

Tympanites 

Mctrorismus 

Ischuria. 

ORDER IV. 

TUBERA. 
Rachitis 
Scrophula 
Carcinoma 
Leontiasis 
Mai is 
Frambcesia. 

Ohder V. 
IMPETIGINE8. 
Syphilis 
Scorbutus 



263. Diabetes 

264. Enuresis 

265. Djsuria 
266 Pyuria 

267. L-ucorrhoca 

268. Gonorrhoea 

269. Dyspermatismus 

270. Galactirrhcea 

271. Octorrhoej. 

Order IV. 
AERI FLUXUS. 

272. Flatulenta 

273. Aedopsophia 

274. Dysodia. 



302. Elephantiasis 

303. Lppra 
304 Scabies 

305. Tinea. 

Order VI. 
ICTERIT1AE. 

306. Aurigo 

307. Melasicterua 

308. Phaenigmus 

309. Chlorosis. 

Ohder VII. 

CACHEXIAE ANOMA- 

LAE. 

310. Phthirisusis 

311. Trichoma 

312. Alopecia 

313. Eleosis 

314. Gangrxna 

315. Necrosis 



Synoptical View of the System o/"Linnjeus. 
CLASS I— EX ANTHEM ATICI. 



Order I. 


5. Petechia 


8. Uredo 


CONTAGIOSI. 


6. Syphilis. 


9. Aph-Jia. 


1 Morta. 


OitnER II. 


Order III. 


Pestis 


SPORADICI. 


SOLITARII. 


S. Variola 


7. Miliaria 


10. Erysipelas. 


i. Rubeola 


CLASS II— CRITICI. 






ORDER 11. 


Order III. 


Oiuieu I. 


INTERMITTENTES. 


EXACERBANTES, 


CONT1NENTES. 


15- Quotidiana 


20. Amphiinerina 


11. Dam 


16. Tertians 


21. Triiseus 


12. Synocha 


17- Quartana 


22. Tetartophia 


13. Synochus 


18. Duplicana 


23. Heinitntaea 


14. Lenta. 


19. Brrana. 

CLASS HI — PHLOGISTICI 


24..Hecuca 


Okdxb I. 


30. Proctitis 


35. Hepatitis 


MEMHUAXACEI. 


31. Cystitis. 


36. Splenelis 


25. Phrcniis 


Order II. 


37. Nephritis 


26. ParaphrcneBis 


PARENCHYMATICI. 


38. Hysti rhis. 


27. Pleuritis 


32. Sphacelisinus 


Order III. 


28. (.-.-tritis 


33. Cynanche 


MUSCULOSt 


29. Enteritis 


34. Peripneumonia 

4A* 


12. Phlegmone 
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NOSOLOGY. 
CLASS IV.— DOLOROSI. 




Order J. 


48. Cardialgia 


58. Pudendagra 


INTRINSECA. " 


49. Gastrica 


59. Pnciica 


40. Cephalalgia 


50. Cotiea 


Order II- 


41. Hem i crania 


51. Hppatica 


EXTRINSECI. 


42. Gravedo 


52. Splenica 


60. Artlin is 


43- Ophthalmia 


53. Pleuritica 


61. Ostocopus 


44. Otalgia 


54. Pneumonica 


62. Rheumatismus 


45 Odontalgia 


55. llyster.ilgia 


63. Volatica 


46. Angina 


56. Nephritica 


64. Pruritus 


47. Soda 


57. Dysuria 
CLASS V.— MENTALES. 




Order I. 


73. Phantasma 


81. Satyriasis 


IDEALES. 


74. Vertigo 


82. Erotomania 


65. Delirium 


75. Phanophobia 


83. Nostalgia 


66. Paraphrosyne 


76. Hypochondriasis 


84. Tarantismus 


67. Amentia 


77. Somnambulismus 


85. Rabies 


68 Mania 


Order III. 


86. Hydrophobia 


69. Dxmonia 


PATHEHCI. 


87. CacofHia 


70. Vesauia 


78. Citta 


88. Antipathia 


71. Melancholia 


79. Bulimia 


89. Anxietas 


Order II. 


80. Polydipsia 




IMAG1NARH. 






72. Syringmos 


CLASS VI— QUiCTALES 




Order I. 


99. Cataphora 
100. Cams 


109. Cataracta 


DEFEGTIVI. 


110 Amaurosis 


90. Lassitndo 


101. ApopWia 


111. Scotomia 


91. Languor 


102. Paraplegia 


112. Cophosis 


92. Asthenia 


103. Hemiplegia 


113. \nosmia 


93. LipuUiymia 


104. Paralysis 


114. Ac^eustia 


94. Syncope 


105. Stupor 


115. Aphonia 


95. Asphyxia 


Order III. 


116. Anorexia 


Order II. 


PRIVATIVI. 


117. Adipsia 


SOPOROSI. 


106. Morosis 


118. Anaesthesia 


96. Somnolentia 


107. Oblivio 


119. A taenia 


97. Typhomania 


108 Amblyopia 


120. Atonia 


98. Lethargus 


CLASS VII.— MOTOR1I. 




Order I. 


130. Agrypnia 


138. Psellismus 


SPASTICI. 


Order II. 


139. Chorea 


121. Spasmus 


AG1TATOU1I. 


140. Beriberi 


122. Briapismus 


131. Tremor 


OllDER 11. 


123. Borborygmos 


132 Pa'pitatio 


AGITATORII. 


124. Trismos 


133. Orgasmus 


141. Rigor 


125. Surdiasis 


. 134 Subsultus 


142. Convulsio 


126. Hysteria 


135. Carpologia 


143. Epilepsia 


127. Tetanus 


136. Stridor 


144. Hieranosus 


128. Catochus 


137. Hippos 


145. Raphania 


129. Catalepsis 








CLASS VIII.— SUPPRESSORH. 


Order I. 


154. Sternutatio 


Order 11. 


SUFFOCATORII. 


155. Tussis 


C0MSTRICT0RI1. 


146. R^ucedo 


156. S.ertor 


164. Aglutitio 


147. Vociferatio 


157. Anhelatio 


165. Flatidentia 


148. Risus 


158, Suffocatio 


166. Obstipatio 


149. Fletus 


159. Empyema 


167. Ischuria 


150. Suspirium 


160. Dyspnoea 


168. Dysmenorrhea 


151. Oscitatio 


161 Asthma 


169. Dyslochia 


152. Pandiculatio 


162. Orthopnoea 


170. Aglactatio 


153. Singultus 


163. Ephialtes 


171. Sterilitas. 




CLASS IX— EVACUATORH. 


Order I. 


173. Epiphora 


176. Stomacace 


CAPITIS. 


174. Hamorrhagia 


177. Ptyalismus. 


172. Otorrhea 


175. Coryza 
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Order TI. 


187. 


Cholera 


198. 


Diabetes 




THORACIS. 


188. 


Di arlioea 


199. 


Hematuria 


178. 


Screatus 


189. 


Lienteria 


200. 


Glus 


179 


Kxpectoratio 


190. 


Cceliaca 


201. 


Gonorrhoea 


180. 


Hemoptysis 


191. 


Ciiolinca 


202. 


Leuc . rhoea 


181. 


VOmica. 


192. 


Dysenteria 


203. 


Menorrhagia 




ORDER HI. 


193. 


Ilxrr.orrhois 


204. 


Parturitio 




ABDOMINIS. 


194. 


Tenesmus 


205. 


Abortus 


182. 


Rue us 


195. 


Crepitus. 


206. 


Mola. 


18 ,. 






Ordkr IV. 




Order V. 


184 


Vomica 




GENITALIUM. 


CORPORIS EXT 


185 


Hxmutemesis 


196. 


Enuresis 


207. 


G.dactia 


186. 


lliaca 


197. 


Stranguria 


208. 


Sudor. 






CLASS X.— DEFORMES. 






Ordf.ii I. 




Order 11. 


221. 


Graviditas. 




EMACIANTES. 




TUMlDOsl. 




Order HI. 


209. 


Phthisis 


214. 


Polysarcia 




DECOLORES. 


210. 


Tubes 


215. 


Leucophlegmatia 


222. 


Cachexia 


211. 


•\ rophia 


216 


Anasarca 


223. 


Chlorosis 


212. 


Mar sinus 


217. 


Hydrocephalus 


221. 


Scorbutus 


•213. 


Rachitis 


218. 


Ascites 


225. 


Icterus 






219. 


Hyposurca 


226. 


Plethora, 






220. 


Tympanites 










CLASS XI — VITIA. 








Order 1. 


261. 


Prcssura 


293. 


Prolapsus 




HUMOR ALIA. 


262. 


Arctura 


294. 


Condyloma 


227. 


Aridura 


• 


OUDKH IV. 


295. 


Sarcoma 


228. 


Digitium 




SCABIES. 


296. 


Pterygium 


229. 


Emphysema 


263. 


Lepra 


297. 


Ectropium 


2,0. 


Oedema 


264. 


Tinea 


298. 


Phimosis 


231. 


Sugillatio 


265. 


Aclior 


299. 


Chtorisrmis. 


232. 


Infiammatio 


266. 


Psora 




Order VII. 


233. 


-MIS 


267. 


Lippitudo 


DEFORMATIONES . 


234. 


Gungri na 


268. 


Serpigo 


300. 


Contractu ra 


235. 


Sphacelus, 


269. 


Herpes 


301. 


Gibber 




OllDEIt 11. 


27.). 


Varus 


302. 


Lordosis 




DIALYT1CA. 


271. 


BaccMa 


303. 


Distorlio 


236 


Fractura 


272. 


Bubo 


304. 


Tortura 


237. 


Lux itura 


273. 


Anthrax 


305. 


Strabismus 


23 S 


Rnpttira 


274. 


Phlyctxna 


306 


Lagophthalmi.i 


239 


Contusura 


275. 


Pustula 


307. 


Nyctalopia 


240. 


Profusio 


276. 


Papula 


308. 


Presbytia 


241. 


Vulnns 


277. 


Hordeolum 


309. 


M) opia 


242. 


Amputatura 


278. 


Verruca 


3i0 


Lubarium 


243. 


Laceratura 


279. 


ClaWlS 


311 


Lagostoma 


244. 


Punetura 


280. 


Myrmecium 


312. 


Apella 


24 * 


\l iisura 


281. 


Eschara. 


313. 


Atreta 


246. 


C >mbustura 




Order V. 


314 


Plica 


24,'. 


Excoriatura 


TU.MO 


315. 


Hirsuties 


248. 


Interti 'c.jo 




R ANTES. 


316. 


Alopecia 




Rh gas. 


282 


Aneurisma 


317. 


Tricl.i sis. 




O IDF.U 111. 


283 


Y .ria 




Ohd.h VIII 


BXULCE 


284 


Schirrus 




-MACULAE 


250. 


Ulcus 


285. 


Struma 


318. 


Cicatrix 


•1 


(' icoethes 


286. 


Atheroma 


319 


Nxvus 




N>>m i 


287. 


Anclivlosus 


320. 


Morphea 




noma 


288. 


lion 


321. 


Vibex 




Ozena 


2S9. 


\.,t'.a 


322. 


Sudamen 


255 




290. 


Spinola 


323 


M- iasma 




l 


291. 


Exostosis. 


324 


II p.tizon 


257. 


Vr Krocace 




Order VI. 


525 


Lentigo 


258. 


C cyta 




PROCIDENTIAS. 


526. 


Ephebs 


259. 


P ironychia 


292. 


Hernia 








Perino 
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CLASS I.— FEBRES. 




Order I. 


26. Lvngodes 


53. Pericarditis 


INTERMHTENTES. 


27. Assodes 


54. Carditis 


1. Quotidiana 


28. Cholerica 


55. Paraph renitis 


2. Tertiana 


29. Svnchopalis 


56 Gastrins 


3. Quartana 


30. Hydrophobia 


57. Enteritis 


4- Quintana 


31. Oscitans 


58 Hepatitis 


5. Sextana 


32. Icetericodes 


59 Splenitis 


6. Septana 


33. Pesti'entialis 


60. Mesenteritis 


7 Octana 


34. Siriasis 


61. Omentitis 


8 N nana 


§ 2 Composite. 


62 Peritonitis 


9. D cimana 


If 1. Exanthematicx. 


63 Myoco lUis 


10. V ga 


35- Variolosa 


64. Pancreatica 


11. Menstrua 


36. Morbillosa 


65. Nephritis 


12. Tertiana duplex 


37. Miliaria 


66 Cis'htis 


13 Quartana duplex 


38. Petechialis 


67 Hysteritis 


14. Qur ana triplex* 


39. Scarlatina 


68. Erysipelacea 


OnDEH II. 


40. Urtica 


69. I'odagrica 


CONTINUAE. 


41. Bullosa 


70- Panaritia 


§ 1. Simplices. 


42. Varicella 


71. Cyssotis. 


15. Qaotidiana 


43. Pemphigodes 


if 3. Symptomatica 


16. Synochus 


44. Aphthosa. 


72. Apoplectica 


17 Amatoria 


f 2. Inflammatories. 


73. Catarrhalis 


18. Plirenitis 


45. Phrenismus 


74. Rheuma+ica 


19 Epiala 


46. Chemosis 


75 Haemorrhoidalis 


20. Cfitisos 


47. Ophthalmites 


76. Lactea 


21. Elodes 


48. Otites 


77. Vnlneraria 


22- Lethargus 


49. Angina 


78. Suppuratoria 


23. Typhomania 


50 P : euritis 


79. Lenta 


24 Lipyvia 


51- Peripneumonia 


80. Hectica. 


25. Phricodes 


52. Mediastina 
CLASS II— PROFLUYIA 




Order I. 


96. Menorrhagia 


110. Cholera 


HAEMORRHAGIAE. 


97. Abortio 


111. Pituitaria 


81. Hsemorrhagia 


Order II. 


112. Leucorrhoifi 


82. Epistaxis 


APOCKNOSES. 


113. Eneuresis 


83. Hxmoptoe 


98. Cat.!, bus 


114 Diuresis 


84- Haemoptysis 


99. Epiphora 1 


115. Diabetes 


85. Stomacace 


100 Coryza 


116. Puoturia 


86, Odc.itirrhoea 


101. Otopuosis 


117. Chylaria 


87- O orrhoea 


102 OtoplatQS . 


118. Gonorrhoea 


S8. Ophthaimorrhagia 


103. Ptyalismtts 


119 Leucorn cca 


89. Haematemesjs 


104. Vomica 


120. Exoneirosis 


90. Hepati.-r! <ra 


105. Di rrhsea 


121. Hydropedesis 


91 Catarrh exis 


1< 6 Puorrbaea 


122. Galactia 


92. Hematuria 


107 Dysenteria 


123. Hyperealhai 


93. Cystirrhagia 


108. Lienteria 


124. Ecphyse 


94 Styinatosis 


lu9. L'ceiiaca 


1.5. Dysodia 


95. H;ematopedesis 


CLASS in— E1TSCHESES 




126. Gravedo 


129. Ischuria 


132. Deuteria 


127. Piatulentia 


130. Am norrhoea 


133. Agalaxis 


128. Obstipatio 


131 Dys lochia 
CLASS IV.— DOLORES. 




134 Anxietas 


143 Heroicrania. 


152. Cardiogniu- 


135. PA stromas 


144 Carebaria 


153. Mastodynia 


loo. Pruritus 


145. Odontalgia 


154. Soda 


137. Catapsjxis 


146. Hxmndia 


155- Periadynia 


13S. Bheumatismus 


147. Odaxismus 


156. Pneumatosis 


139. Arthritis 


148. Otalgia 


1.57. Cardialgia 


140. Cephal gta 


149. Acataposis 


158. Encausis 


141 Ccphalaea 


150 Cionis 


159. Nausea 


142. Clavus 


151. Hunantosis 


160. Cclica 
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161. 


Kilema 


162 


ll< IIS 


1(5 . 


Stranguria 




l» una 




Li liuriasis 


166. 


IIUS 


1G7. 


Clunesia 


180. 


T tonus 


181 


Opisili tonus 


182 


Kpis' hotonus 




CalOCllIU 




Tremor 


185. 


Frigofl 


186. 


Horror 


187 




isa 


Epilepsia 


189 


Heclampsia 


19d. 


II. ranosus 


191 


ulsio 


192. 


R phania 


193. 


Chorea 


212. 


Li isitudo 


223 


•Vsdienia 


224. 




22.5 


Vdynamia 




P ralysis 


2-7 




228. 


ilegia 


229. 


Apopkxia 


230. 


psis 


231. 




212. 


Coma 




I miia 




Hyphophasis 


235. 




236 


A il/l 


257. 


Mydi , 


238. 


Amau 


2->? 


Oataracta 


249 


Syniz zia 


241. 




242. 


Aclilys 


285. 


Antipathia 


286 


pma 




Pliantasma 




Caligo 


289 


Haetnalopia 


290 


M n iryge 


291. 


Dysopia 


301, 


Ca hezia 


305. 


is is 


306 


Icterus 


307. 


Vfelanchlorus 


308. 


ilia 




Tabes 




Phthi 


Sll. 


ilyiliDthoras 


312. 


Rachitis 


329 


\ili\ riiia 


330. 


Delirium 



168. Cedma 
1 <j Hysteraljjia 
■170 I>> -menorrhsa 
171. Dy-acchia 
172 \i'>cia 
173. Pnapismus 

CLASS V — SPAS MI. 
194 Crimpus 
195. Scelerotyrbe 
196 Anyone 

197. Gios ocele 

198. Glo^socoma 

199. Hippos 
200 Iilosis 
201. Cmclcsis 
202 Caiaclasis 

203. Cillfisis 

204. Sternutatio 

205. Tussis 
£06. Clamor 
207. Trismus 

CLASS VI.— ADYNAMIAE. 

243. Nyctalopia 

244. Hermeralopia 

245. Hemalopia 

246. Dysir.oia 

247. Syrditas 
248 Anosmia 

249. AgogetlBis 

250. Asaphia 
231. Clangor 

252 It^ucitas 

253 Aphonia 
2.54. Leptophonia 
255. Oxyph nia 
236 Rltenophonia 
257. Mulitas 
258 Tmilotis 

259. Ps llotis 

260. Iscliophonia 

261. B 'i /'.sinus 

262. Suspirium 

263. Oscitatio 



174. Psoriasis 

175. 1'adogra 

176. Osteocopus 

177. Psophos 

178. Volatica 

179. Epiphlogisma. 



208. Capistrum 

209. Satdiasis 

210. Gelasmus 
2H. Incubus 
212. Si gultus 
213- Palpitatio 
214 Vomitus 

215. Ructus 

216. Ruminatio 

217. Oesophagismus 

218. Hypochondriasis 

219. Hysteria 
220 Pidognsis 
221. Digitmm. 



264. 

26.5. 

266. 

267. 

268. 

269 

270 

271- 

272. 

273. 

274- 

275. 

276. 

277 

278. 

279 

280. 

281. 

282. 

283. 

284. 



Pandiculatio 

Apnaa 

Macropncca 

Dyspnoea 

Asthma 

Ortliopnoea 

Pnighia 

Re::cilUS 

lihiciimos 
Lipothymia 
Syncope 
Asph; xia 
Apep-ia 
Dys < psia 
Dian'ithora 
\ i xia 
>pe 
Adypsia 
Acyisis 
Agnesia 
Anodynia. 



CLASS VII— IIYPAERESTHESES. 



292. Sosurrus 

293 Vertigo 

294 Apogt-usia 

295 Polydipsia 
2y6. Bulimus 
297. Addephagia 

CLASS VIII — CACIIEXIiE. 

313. Anasarca 

314 Ascites 

315 Hydrocystis 

316 Tympanites 
317- Hysterophysc 
318. Scorbu us 
319 Syp'iilis 
320. Ltpra 



29S. Cynorexia 

299. Aiiotriophagia 

300. Maiacia 

301. P-ca 

302- Bjmbus 

303- Celsa 



321. Elephantiasis 

322. Elephantia 

323 Plica 

324 Phthiriasis 

325. Piiysconia 

326. Paracyisis 
327 Gangisna 
328. Sphacelus. 



CLASS IX.— PARANOIC. 

331 Man. a 333 Ectasis 

332. Melancholia 3o4. Ecpiexis 
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3"5. Fnthusiasmus 
336. Stupiditas 



Orudf.ii I. 
INFLAMMATIONES. 

341 Ophthalmia 
342. Blepharotis 
343 Ery-ipelas 

344. Hieropyr 

345. Paronychia 

346. Onychia 

347. Encausis 

348 Phimosis 

349 Paraphimosis 

350. Pernio 

Order II. 
TUMORES. 

351. Psegmone' 
352 Furunculus 

353. Anthras 

354. Abscessus 

365. Onyx 
356 Hippopyon 

357. Phygethlon 

358. Empyema 

359. Phvma 

360. Ecthymata 

361. Ur'ic;ria 

362. Parulis 

363. Epulis 

364. Anchylops 
363 Paraglossa 

366. Chilon 

367 Scrnphula 

368 Bubon 

369. Bronrhocele 

370. Parotis 

371. GongTona 

372. Spa>-ganosis 
37 l Coilima 
374. Scir.-hus 
375 C ncer 

376. Sarcoma 

377. Polypus 

378 Condyloma 

379 Ganglion 

380. R muila 

381. Terminthus 
38;?. Oedema 

383. Enc?phalorele 

384. Hydmcephalum 

385. Hydropthalmia 
386 Snina bifida 
387. Hvdromphalus 
388 Hydrocele 

389. Hydr ps scroti 

390. Steatites 

391. Pneumatosis 

392. Emphysema 
393 Hy ternptosis 

394. Cv^toptosis 

395. Archoptoma 

396. Bubonocele 
397 Oscheocele 
398. Omphalocele 



337. Amentia 

338. Oblivio 

CLASS X— VITIA. 

399. Merocele 

400. Enterocele ovularis 

401. Ischiatoccle 
4(;2. Elytrocele 

403 Hypogastrocele 

404 Cyslocele 
405. Pyrtoma 

4', 6. Ihdrenterocele 

407. Varix 

408. Eiumrisma 

409. Cirsoccle 

410. Gas,trocele 
411 Hepatocele 

412. Bplenocell 

413. Hvste'-ocele 
414 Hygrocirsocek! 

415. Sardocele 

416. Physcocele 
417 Exos'os. s 

418. H\p ros^osis 

419. Paul rthrocace 
420 Ency tis 

421. Staphyloma 
4^2 Staphylosis 
42" Fungus 

424. Tnfi'is 

425. Flemen 

Order TIT. 
EXTUttERANTLE. . 
4?6 Verruca 
427 Porrus 
4? 8 Clavus 

429. Callus 

430. Encanthis 

431. P'adarotis 
43-' Piunula 
413. Pterygium 
434. H lrdeolum 
435 Grando 
4'16 Varus 

4^7. Gutta* rosacea 
4..8. Ephells 

439. E.oche 

440. Exoche. 

Order TV. 
PUSTULjE and PAPULA. 
441 Epinyctis 

442. Phlyctxna 

443. Herpes 
444 Scabie3 

445. \quuia 

446. Hyclroa 

447. Variola 

448. Varicella 

449. Purpura 

450. Encauma 

Order V. 
MACULE. 

451. Ecchymoma 

452. Petechia 

453. Morbilli 



339. Somnium 

340. Hypnobatasis. 

454. Scarlatse 

455. Lentigo 
456 Urticaria 

457. St.gma 

458. Vibex 

459. Vitiligo 

460. Leuce 

461. Cyasma 
462 Lichen 

463. Seiina 

464. Nebula 

Order VI. 
DISSOLUTIONES. 
465 Vulnus 
466. Ruptura 
467 Rl.agas 
4( 8 Fraciura 

469. Fissura 

470. Plicaiio 
471 Thlasis 
472. Laxatio 
47j. Subluxatio 

474. Diachalasis 

475. AUritis 

476. Poirigo 

477. Aposyrma 
478 Anapleusis 
479. Spasma 

480 Contusio 

481 Diabrosis 

482. Agomphiasis 

483. Eschara 

484. Piptonychia 

485. Cacoethes 

486 Thenoma 

487 Carcinoma 

488. Phagedena 

489. Noma 

490. Sycosis 
4H1 Fistula 
492 Sinus 
493. Canes 

494 Achores 

495 Crusta lactea 

496 Favus 

497 Tinea 
4^8. Argemon 

499. jE»ilops 

500. Ozama 

501. Aphthae 
502 Intertrigo 

503. Rhacosis. 

Order VII. 
CONCRETIONES. 

504. Ancyloblepharon 
50.5. Zynizesis 

506. D.crymoma 
507 Ancyloglossum 

508. Ancylnsis 

509. Cicatrix 

510. Dastylion. 
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GLASS XI. QEFORMITATES. 


511. Phoxos 


528. Phalacrotis 


545. Leiopodes 


512. Gibber 


529. Alopecia 


546 Aprlh 


''1 .;. < Input obllipum 


5 >0. Madarosis 


547. H)po>padixos 


514. Strabishius 


531. Ptilosis 


548. Urorhoeaa 


515. Myopiasia 


532. Kodatio 


549. Atreta 


516 Lagophthaltnus 


533. Phalangosia 


550. Saniodc-s 


517. Trichiaaia 


534 CoLoboma 


551. Ci ipsorc'iis 


518. Bctropiam 


535. Crrcosis 


552. Hermaphrodites 


519 F.ntropium, 


536. Cholosia 


553 l)i->nyfiscus 


520. IUiocus 


537. Giyposis 


554 Artel iscus 


521. Rhyaei mata 


5.38. Naevus 


555. Neffa ndis 


522. Lagochetlos 


539 Mojgstrositaa 


556 S.iannpogon 


523. Meiaclmsteon 


540. Polyaarcia 


557. Hvpe: rtetiscus 


524. Hirsuties 


541. Isclmolis 


558. (."'n;, c n 


525. Canities 


542. Rlucnosis 


559. Galbulus 


526. Distrix 


543. Virus 


560. Moia. 


527. Xirasia 


544. Valgus 
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CLASS I — V1TIA. 


of Sagab. 


Order I. 


26, Paronychia 


50. Exania 


MACULjE. 


27. Phimosis. 


1 51. Exocystis 


1. Leucoma 


OltDEH IV. 


52. H a\t rop'osis 

53. (Jolpoptosia 


2. Vitiligo 


EXCRE80ENTLE. 


3. Ephehs 


28. Sarcoma 


54. Gasrrocele 


4. Naevus 


29. Condvloma 


55 Omphalocele 


5. Ecchymoma. 


3o Verucca 


56. Hnpat.jcele 


Okdbb II. 


31. Pterygium 


57. M rocr-le 


EFFLORESCENT^ 


32 Hordeolum 


58. Bubonocele 


6. l'ustula 


3j. Trachelophyma 


59. Opodeocele 


7. Papula 


34. ,Exostra 


60. Lchiooele 


8. Phrycthaena 


Objqeb V. 


61. Colpoceie 


9 Ba, chia 


( YSTIDES. 


62 P<-rma2ocile 


LO, \ rua 


35. Aneurj sma 


63. Peritorueonxis. 


11. Herpes 


36. Wix' 


64. Encephalocelc 


12. Bpinyctis 


37. Kfartsca 


65. Hysteroloxia 


IS Hemeropathos 


38. Hulatis. 


66. Parorchydium 


14. Psydracia 


39. Staphyloma 


67 Exarthrema 


15. Hydroa. 


40. Lupia* 


68. Diastatjs 


OllDEH III. 


41. Hydarthrus 


69. Loxarthrus 


PIIYMA'I A. 


42. Apostema 


70. Gibbositas 


16. Erythema 


43. Exotaphalus 


71. Lordosis. 


lr. Oedema 


44. Oscheophyma. 


Order VII. 


18. Emphysema 


Order VI. 


DEFORM1TATES 


19. Seirrbua 


ECTOPIA. 


72. 1, gostoma 


30 lnHnmmatio 


45. Exophtha:n,ia 


73. Apella 


;i. Unix) 


46. Bleriharoptosis 


74. Polymerisma 


22. Parotifl 


47. Hypostaphyle 


75. Epidosis 


23. Farunculfla 


48. Paraglossa 


76. Anchylomerisma 


24 Anthrax 


49. Proptoma 


77. Hirsuties. 


25. ( iancer 


CLASS 11— PLAGUE. 




Order I. 


Order 11. 


91, Fistula 


SOLUTIONES. 


SOLtTTIONES, 


92. Sinus 


vecentes, OK 


receives, cruentiv, artifi. dales. 93. Esehara 


T6. \ iilmis 


85. Operatio 


94. Caries 


P9. I'unctura 


86 Amputatio 


95. Arlhrocace. 


80. Scln])etoplaga 


87. Smura 


Order IV. 


81. Moraua 


88. Paracentesis. 


SOLUTIONES, 


8g. Excoriatio 


Order III. 


anomulx. 


83. Contusio 


SOLUTIONES, 


96. Rhagas". 

97. Ambustio 


84. Ruptura 


incruenitc. 




S9. Ulcus 


98 F'rac ura 




90. Exulceratio 


99. Fissura. 



551 



552 



Order I. MACIES. 
100 Tabes. 

101. Phthisis 

102. Atrophia 

103. Hxrrutopom 

104. Aridura. 

Ordeb II. 
INTUMESCENTI^:. 

105. Plethora 
106 Polysarcia 

107. Pneumatosis 

108. Anasarca 
109 Phlegmatia. 

110. Physconia. 

111. Graviditas. 

Order III. 
HYDROPES partialis. 

112. Hydrocephalus 



Orde. I. VAGI. 

142. Arthritis 

143. Ostocopus 

144. Rheumatismus 

145. Catarrh us 

146. Anxietas 

147. Lassitudo 

148. Stupor 

149. Pruritus 

150. Algw 

151. Ardor. 

Order II. 
CAPITIS. 

152. Cephalalgia 



Order I. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. 

174. Hxmorrhagia 

175. Hscmoptysis. 

176. Stomacace. 

177. Haematemesis 

178. Hxmaturia 

179. Metrorrhagia 

180. Abortus. 

Order II. 

ALVIFLUXUS, 

sanguiiwlenti. 

181. Hepatirrhoea 

182. Haesnorrhois 

183. Dysenteria 

184. Melaena. 



NOSOLOGY. 

CLASS IIT._C\CHEXL£. 
113- PJiysocephalus 

114. Jlydroraclntis 

115. Ascites 

116. Hvdrometra 
117 Physoraetra 
118. Tympanites 
119 Meteorisnuis. 

Order IV. TUBERA. 

120. Rachitis 

121. Scrophuia 
122 Carcinoma 

123. Leontiasis 

124. Maiis 

125. Fiamboesia. 

Order V. 
IMPET1GINES. 

126. SvpUtlis 

127. Scorbutus 

CLASS IV.— DOLORES. 

153. Cephaleea 

154. Hetnicrania 

155. Ophthalmia 

156. Otalgia 

157. Odontalgia. 

Order III. 
PECTORIS. 

158. Pyrosis. 

159. Cardiogmus. 

Order IV. 
ABDOMINIS. 

160. Cardialgia 

161. Gas rodynja 

162. Colica 

CLASS V.— FLUXUS. 

Okder m. 

ALVIFLUXUS. 

tion sanguinoienti. 

185. Nausea 

186. Vomitus 

187. Ileus 

188. Cholera 

189. Diarrhoea 
190 Cceliaca 

191. Lienteria 

192. Tenesmus 

193. Proctorrhea. 

Order IV. 
SERIFLVJXUS. 

194. Ephidrcsis 

195. Epiphora 



128 Elephantiasis. 

129. Lepra 

130. Scabies * 

131. Tinea. 

Oriu:r VI. 
ICTEJRITLE. 

132. Aurigo 

133. Melaficterus 

134. Phoenijrinns 

135. Chlorosis. 

Ordek VTI. 
ANOMALY 

136. Phthiriasis 
137 Trichoma 
138. Alopecia 
139 Elcosis 

140. Gangrxna 

141. Necrosis. 



163. Hepatalgia 

164. Splenalgia 

165. Nephralgia 

166. Hysteralgia. 

Order V. 
EXTERNARUM. 

167. Mastodynia 

168. Rarhialgia 

169. Lumbago 

170. l-chias 

171. Pr ct: lgia 
172 Pudendagra 
173. Digitium 



196. Coryza 

197. Piyulismus 

198. Anacatharsis. 

199. Diabetes 

200. Enuresis 

201. Pyuria 

202. L ucorrhcea 

203. Lochioi i . cca 

204. Gonorrhoea 
205 Galactirrhcca 

206. O.orrhoc.. 

ORDER V. 

AERiFLUXUS. 

207. Flatuientia 

208. Aedopsophia 

209. Dysodia. 



CLASS VI.— SUPPRESSIONES. 



Order I. 
EGERENDORUM. 

210. Adiapneustia 

211. Sterilitas 

212. Ischuria 

213. Dysuria 



Order I. 
TONICI PARTIALES. 

222. Strabismus 

223. Trismus 



214. Aglactasio 

215. Dyslochia. 

Order II. 
INGERKNDORUM. 

216. Dysphagia 

217. Angina. 

CLASS VII— SPAPMI. 

224. Obstipitas 

225. Centractura 

226. Crampus 

227. Priapismus 



Order III. 
IM1 VENTRIS. 

218. Dysmenorrhea 

219. Dystocia 

220. l)ysha:morrhois 

221. Obstipatio. 



Order II. 
TONICI GENERALES. 

228. Tetanus 

229. Catechus* 








NOSOLOGV. 






R III. 


(Jonvulsio 


240 


Eclampsia 


CLONIC] PABTIALES 


236. Tremor 


241 


Epilepsia 


;mua 


2^7. Palpitatio 


242 


Hysteria 


231 Carphologia 


238. (Jluu'l 


243 


Scelotyrbe 


'232. Subsultua 


Order IV. 


244 


Bei'iberia. 


.'. IJ I 'andicrtlal io 


CLON1C1 GENERALES. 






'■' 14. Apomystosia 


239. Piiricasmus 








CL V88 V1IL— ANHELATIONES. 




Ol.llEIl 1. 


249. Tussi.-,. 


253. 


Orthopnea 


SPASMODIC*. 


Order 11. 


254 


Pleurodyne 


245 Ephial 


SUIU'UESSIVJE. 


255. 


Rheuma 


246 Sternutptio 


250. Siertor 


256. 


Hydrothorax 


247. <> 


251. Dyspnoea 


257 


Empyema. 


248. Singultus 


252. Asthma 






' 


CLASS IX— DEBILITATES. 




OftOEH 1. 


269. Adipsia 


279. 


Lipothyiiii., 


DYSillsrilESIiE. 


270. Anaphrddisia. 


280 


Syncope 


Amblyopia 


Order I IT. 


281 


Asphyxia. 


I ftliga 


DYsCINESI/E. 






260. Cataracts 


271. Mutitas 




COM \ 


261 Amaurosis 


272. Aphonia 


282. 


Catalepsis 


262. Anosmia 


273. Pseilismus 


283. 


Ecafbsis 


26.3 Agheustia 


274. Cacophonia 


284. 


Typhomania 


264. Dysecocu 


275 P.ralysis 


285. 


Letlwgus 


265. Paracusis 


276 Hemiplegia 


286. 


Cataphora 


266 Cophosis 


277. Paraph xia. 


287. 


Carus 


267. Anawth 


Oriucr IV. 


288. 


Apoplexia 


OllUEll II. 


LEIPOPSYCHIjE. 






ANEPITHYML*. 


278. Asthenia 






Anorexia 










CLASS X.— EXANTHEMATA 




Order I. 


293. Rubeola 


296. 


Erysipelas 


CONTAGIOSA. 


294. Scarlatina. 


297. 


Essera 




Order (1. 


298. 


Aphtha-. 


290 Variola 


NON CONTAGIOSA. 






291 Pemphigus 


295. Milians 






292. Purpura 










CLASS XI— PHLEGMASIA 




OitnEH 1. 


304 Diaphrag-mius 


311. 


Peripneumonia 


\ILSClLOS/F.. 


305. Pleiiritis 


312 


Hepatitis 


299. Phlegmone 


306. Gusliitis 


313. 


Splenitis 


300. Cynaiche 


307. Enteritis 


314. 


Nephritis 


301. Myositis 


308 Kpiploitis 


315. 


Metritis. 


302. Carditis. 


309. Cysti'.i.s 






Olilii ■•( 11 


Order III. 






MEMBKANACEJE. 


PAKENCHYM ATOSA. 
310 Cephalitis 







303, Phrenitis 








CLASS XII— FEBRES. 






Oriikr I. 


OlillER. 11. 




oupeu m. 


CON: INUyE. 


REM1TTENTES. 


INTKRM11 


316 Judicatoria 


321 Vmphini rina 


324 


Qi otid . na 


317 Humoi 


322 Trita 


325 


Teitiana 


318. Frigeraria 


33 . Tetartophya. 


S26. 


Quurtana 


i i I'yphus 




327. 


Errai ica. 


. 1 1 ca. 


CLASS XI1T— VESANI/E. 






Order 1 


Order II. 


340. 


Satyriasis 


1! \|.|.H 'NAllONES. 


MOUOsI FAILS. 


3,1. 


Ni mphomania 




334. P ... 


342 


rarantismus 


329 S 


3 '■•>• Bulimia 


343. 


Hydrophobia 


330 l» 


336 Polydipsia 


344. 


Rubi s. 


nos 


337 tntipathia 




OllDEII III. 


dr .-is 


Igia 




DELIRIA. 


j32. Somnambulisms 


339. Panopliobia 


345. 


Paraphrosine 




a. n ' 
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346. Amentia 

347. Melancholia 



348 

349. 



Dtemonontania 
Mania. 



Order TV ANOMALY. 

350. Amnts :i 
351 Agrypnia. 



Synoptical View of the System oj Dr. Macuiiihe. 



CLASS L— UNIVERSAL DISEASES. 



Order I. FEVERS. 


20. 


Lith asis 


36. 


As'hma 


]. Cnnl in i ed ■ 


21 


Ischuria 


37. 


Hydrothorax 


2 i efriittent 


22. 


Proctalgia. 


38. 


Empyema. 


3 Remittent 




Odder V. 




Order VIII. 


4 En:pu\e 


SPASMODIC DISEASES. 


MENTAL DISEASES. 


5. H blic. 


23 


Tetanus 


39. 


.Mania 


Ohiif.h II. 


24. 


Catochus 


40. 


Mel iicholia. 


INFLAMMATIONS. 


25 


Locked jaw 




Order IX. 


6. External 


26. 


Hydrophobia 


CACHEXIES-, 


7. Internal 


27. 


Convulsion 




Diseases. 


Order III. FLUXES. 


28. 


Epilepsy 


41. 


Corpulency 


8. Alvme 


29. 


Ecclampsia 


42. 


Dropsy 


9. Haemorrhage 


30. 


Hiei-anosos. 


43. 


Jaundice 


10. Humoral d charge 




OnDi.11 VI. 


44 


Emphyema 


Order I\ r 


WEA1 


45. 


Tympany 


PAINFUL DISEASES. 




VATIOXS. 


46. 


Physconia 


11. Gout 


31. 


Coma 


47. 


Atrophia 


12. Rheumatism 


32. 


Palsy 


48. 


Osteos.;rcosis 


13. Osioopus 


33. 


Fainting. 


49. 


S rcostosis 


14. Headach 




Order VII. 


50. 


Mortification 


15. Tootliach 


ASTHMA 11 


51 


Scurvy 


16. Earach 




DERS. 


52. 


Scruphula 


17- Pleurodyne 


34. 


Dyspnoea 


53. 


Cancer 


18. Pain in the stomach 


35. 


Orthopnaa 


54. 


Lues venerea. 


19. Colic 










CLASS 


11 —LOCAL DISEASES. 




Order I 


78. 


Otorrhoea 


109. 


Hvdarthrus. 


OF THE INTERNAL 


79. 


Diarrhoea 




" Oil DEI! VI. 


SENSES. 


80. 


Incontinence of urine 


OF ' 


55. Loss of memory 


81. 


Pyuria 




HABIT, 


56 Hypochondriasis 


82 


Dj suria 


110. 


Tumour 


57. Loss of judgment. 


8.3. 


Constipation 


III. 


Exciescence 


Order II. 


84. 


Tenesmus 


112. 


Vneurism 


OF THE EXTERNAL 


85. 


Dysodja 


113 


V .-,x 


SENSES. 


86. 


Fia uieece 


114. 


P pulx 


58 Blindness 


87. 


(Edosophia. 


115. 


Phiyciaenae 


59. Dr-pr»v d sight 




Order V. 


116. 


Pustula 


60. Deafness 


1MPE 


117. 


Sc bies, or Psora 


61 D-praved he ring 




ACTIONS. 


118. 


Impetigo 


62 Loss of smell 


88. 


Apho ia 


19 


Leprosy 


63- Depraved .smell 


89 


Mutitas 


120. 


Elephantiasis 


64. Loss of taste. 


90 


Paraphohia 


121. 


Fr mhcesia 


65. Deprived taste 


91, 


Dj sphagia 


122 


Herpes 


66. Lo-s of eeling. 


92. 


Wryneck 


123. 


Maculae 


Ordeii ill 


93 


A .gone 


121 


Alopecia 


O!' Till: APPETITES. 


94 


Suei zing 


15 


Trichoma 


67 Anorexia. 


95 


Hiccup 


126. 


Scald head 


68. Cvnorexia 


96 


C ugh. 


127. 


Plithiriasis. 


69. Pica 


97. 


Vomiting 




Order VII. 


70. Polydipsia 


98. 


Palpitation of die heart 




DISLOCATIONS. 


71. Satyriasis. 


99 


Chorea 


128. 


Hernia 


72 Nymphomania 


100. 


Trismus 


129. 


Prolapsus 


73 Anaphrodisia. 


101. 


Ny'st igmus 


130. 


Lux,, don. 


Order IV. 


102 


Cramp 




Order VIII. 


Of THE M-.CKKTTONS 


103 


Scelotyrbe 


SOL 


AND EXCRETIONS. 


104. 


Contraction 




TINU1TY. 


74. Epiphora 


105 


Paralysis 


131 


Wound 


75. Cor. za 


106 


Anch)losis 


132 


Ulcer 


76. Ptjalism 


107 


Gibbositas 


133 


Fissure 


77. Anacaiharsis 


108 


Lordosis 
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■ Miia 
) I >. Burn, or scald 



135 Excoriation 
1 37. Fracture 



138. Caries 



CLASS III— SEXUAL DISEASES. 



Obbeb I. 
LEM-.K VL, proper to 

1 >9 F I) i, u i icularis 
1 10 Tab ■-. dorsalis. 
Order II. 
LOCAL, proper in Mm. 

141 . Dj up rmatismus 

142. Gonorrhoea simplex 
14 5. ( ronoi line i v ii'ulenta 

144. Pri: pism 

145. Phymosis 

1 Hi I'll iraphymosis 
147. Chrystalline 



l ; I. Hernia humoralis 
1 19. Hydrocele 

150. Sarcocele 

151. Cirsocele. 

Oudeii HI. GENERAL, 
proper tn W men. 

152. Amenouhcea 
153 Chlorosis 

154. Lcucorrhcca 

155. Menorrhagia 
1.56. H\stendgia 
157. Graviditas 
1.08. Abortus 



159. Dystochia 

16,1. F bris puerp -ralis 

163. Masjodynia 

Order IV. 
LOCAL, proper la Women. 

162 Hydrops ovarii 

163 Scirrhus ovarii, 

164 Hydrom 
165. Physometra 
166 Prolapsus uU ri 

167 vagina- 

178. Polypus uteri 



CLASS IV— INFANTILE DISEASES. 



Ordf.ii I. GENERAL. 
169. Colica meeoQialia 

170 lacteqtium 

171 Diarrhoea infantum 

172- Aplv.lisc 



173 Eclampsia 
174. Atrophia 
173. Rachitis. 

Order It. LOCAL.' 
176. Imperfbraiion 



177 Anchylogossum 

178 Aurigo 

179 Purpura 
180. Cms; a lactea. 



NOSTALGIA, (Xos-u.\yix.-. from versa, 
to return, and axyoc, pain".) A vehem 1 1 
de«ire for r visiting oik's country. A ge- 
nus nf disease in ike class I/icalen, and or- 
der Dysorexia of Ciillen, known by impa- 
tience when absent from one's native home, 
and a vehement desire to return, al 
with gloom and melancholy, loss of appe- 
tite, and warn of s ' 

Norm s. (From yafiar, spurious.) I. Those 
attached to the Bternutn 
..r. c illed notl x cost a?, the spurious ribs. 

2. The term is applied 10 such diseases 
as re emble others : as peripneumonia no- 
tha, &c. 

Nottsus (From raproy, the back. ) An 
epithet of : he spinal m n iw. 

NoTlons*. (From votk, moisture.) Ap- 
plied t > a fever, attended witli a vi iai an 
of the fluids, ora colliquative wasting. 

Nopfeh's ubiiicine. This famous re- 
med\ was invented by Madam N. inter, as a 
cur • to- the tape-wonn See FiUx 

Ni 11 cut a. (Dim. of nubes, a cloud.) 
A cloud in the urine. A white speck in the 

s c vi. i.i'. Common galls. 
Nrcr.s puRG antes See Ricimet. 
Nit siv Se Nhx moschata. 
NUCHA. The hmd pan or nape of the 
neck. 

N ciciSTA The nutmeg. 

LEUS ('/•: nwee," I'rnm th'enuC) A 
\ frail ncl »sed in u ii nl shell 

N : 1 1 I . . s LPOS LR1 B />' ' 

K-pries 61 tmiulas berries. A 
1 
whose cortical par- i, yellow, glossy, and 
so tmnspan ii as to sh, « the sphericle 
black, nut which rattles with n, and which 
includes a bl ck kernel It .s the produce 
ot the Supindus taponaria ot Linnaeus. The 



cortical part has a bitter taste, and no 
smell; it rajses a soapy froth with water, 
and lias similar effects with soap in wash- 
ing, and it is said to be a medicine of sin- 
gular and specific virtue in chlorosis. 

Nummulakia. (From nummus. money; 
so called because its leaves are round and 
of the size of he old silver two-pence.) 
Hirundinavia. Centimorbia. ^Moneywort. 
Tins plant, Lysimachia nummularia of 
I. iii .ens. . \ir_\ conn. ion in our ditches. 
It u as formerly accounted vulnerary; it 
possesses antiscorbu ic and restrmgent 
qualities. Boerhaave looks upon it as si- 
mil r to a mixture of scurvy-grass with 
so r re J. 

Nut, cocoa. The fruit of the Cocos nu~ 
cifera of Linnaeus Within the nut is found 
a kernel, as pleasant as an almond, and 
also a large quantity of iqnor resembling 
nulk, which the Indians greedily drink be- 
fore the fruil is ripe, it being then plea- 
sant, but when the nut is matured, the 
liquor becomes sour. Some full-grown 
nuts will contain a pint or more of this 
milk, the frequent drinking of which" seems 
to have no bad effects upon the Indians; 
vet Eur peat's should be cautious of mak- 
(Vee with it at first, fr wlmn Lio- 
nel Wafi r ' s a a s in the 
3 ■., where the tree grew in plenty, 
some of his men were so delighted w th it, 
that it pan ing they ere r. s ilvi d to drink 
ther fill, which the) did; but ilvir appe- 
tites Ii d lik to hav cos hem their lives, 
for though they were not drunk, yet they 
w re so chilled and be- umbed, that hey 
could not stand, a'id were obliged to be 
carried a!)- lard b) ho had more 
prudence th n themseh ;, and .1 was 
man) days bef»h the) recov red. Tlie 
shells of thete nuts being hold, and capa 
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ble of receiving a polish, they are often cut 
transversely, when, being- jnounted on 
stand?, and having their edges silvered, or 
gilt, or otherwise ornamented, ihey serve 

the purpose of dr.uking-cops. The leaves 
of tlit: tree are used for thatching, for 
brooms, baskets, and other utqnsils; and of 
the reticular web, growing at their base, 
the Indian women make cauls and aprons. 
JVu't, Barbadoes See Ricinus major. 
JVut, pistachio. See Pistachio nut. 
Nut, purging. See Jlicinus major. 
Nutmeg. See i\ r ux ntoscliata. 
NUTRITION. Nutritio. Nutrition may 
be considered the completion of the assi- 
milating functions. The food changed by 
a series of decompositions, annualized and 
rendered similar to the being which it is 
designed to nourish, applies itself to those 
organs, the loss of which it is to supply ; 
and this identification of nutritive matter to 
our organs constitutes nutrition. 

The living body is continually losing- its 
constituent parts, which a variety of causes 
are incessantly earning off; several of its 
organs are constantly engaged in separating 
humours which pass off loaded with a par*, 
of its substance, consumed by the uniting 
action of air and caloric : internal friction, 
agitated by a pulsatory motion, detaches 
its particles. 

Thus the animal machine is continually 
destroyed, and at distant periods of life 
does not contain a single particle of the 
same constituent parts. An experiment 
made with madder, (rubia tinctoivim,) 
winch, when mixed with the food, red- 
dens the bones of animals, proves in a very 
decisive manner this perpetual decomposi- 
tion of living animal matter. Entirely to 
obliterate the diffused red colour of bones, 
it is only necessary to suspend for a time 
the use of this root. Therefore, if the 
most compact and solid parts be in a 
continual motion of decomposition and 
recomposition, there can be no doubt but 
that this motion must be more rapid in 
those parts, the constituent principles of 
which are in the smallest degree of cohe- 
sion, as in fluids. 

It has been an object of consideration to 
determine the period of the entire renova- 
tion of the bod}' ; it has been said that an 
interval of seven years was necessary for 
the same particles to be totallj obliterated, 
and their place supplied by others; but 
this change should seem to be more rapid 
in infancy and youth; it should also seem 
to be retarded in manhood, and require 
a very long time to be accomplished in 
old age, when all cur parts acquire a re- 
markable degree of consistence and fixity, 
at the same time that the vital actions be- 
come more languid. There is no doubt bu' 
that sex, temperature, climate, profession, 
mode of living, and a variety of other 
causes, accelerate and retard this period, 



so that it is impossible to affirm any 

in on the precise time of its duration. 
In proportion as our parts are de»troy< d, 
they are renewed b\ homogeneous parti- 
cles, nr such as are exactly sit lilar 10 
themselves ; otherwise then - nature, which 
is always alike, would sufier continual 
changes. When the nutritive matter has 
been animal ?.ed,or assimilated to the body 
which it is design, d to nourish, by the or- 
gans of digestion, absorption, circulation, 
respiration, and secretion, the parts which 
it sup-plies refiin and incorporate it w :|> 
their own sub stance. This nutritive iden- 
tification is variously effected in different 
parts, as the brain, muscles, bones &C- ; 
each of these appropriates to itself, bj a 
irue secretion, that which is found analo- 
gous to its nature, and rejects the hetero- 
geneous particles brought by different 
vessels, chiefly by the arteries. A bone is 
a secretory organ, that becomes incrusted 
with phosphai of lime; 1he lymphatic ves- 
sels, which in the work of nutrition perform 
(the office of excretory ducts, remove this 
salt, after it has remained a certain time 
in the areolae of its texture. It is the same 
in muscles with respect to the fibrin, and 
in the brain with albumen . each part im- 
bibes, and renders solid in its structure, 
such juices as are of the same nature, in 
consequence of a power, of which the affi- 
nity of aggregation ofthe chymists gives us 
an idea, and perhaps furnishes us with an 
exact model. 

A part to acquire nourishment should 
possess sensibility and motion; a ligature 
placed on is arteries and nerves, by de- 
stroying both these faculties, prevents it 
from being nourished, or having life. The 
blood flowing in the veins, and the fluid 
of the absorbents, contain vivifying and 
reparatory parts, in much smaller quantity 
than arterial blood ; it is even generally 
believed that lymph and venous blood do 
not contain any thing directly nutritious. 

The mechanism of nutrition would be 
explained after having precisely deter- 
mined the differences of composition that 
exists between the aliments on which we 
exist and the ex*ct substance of our or- 
gans,, if we could distinguish how each 
function divest? them of their characters, 
to im ■ ith our properties for each 

individual part, to co-operate in changing 
their nutritious principle into our own pe- 
culiar structure. To resolve this problem, 
let us suppose a man living entirel) on ve- 
getables, which, in fact, constitute the 
principal part of the subsistence of the 
generality of men; whatever portion of 
the plant he may consume, whether stalk, 
leaves, flower-, seeds, or roots ; carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen enter their com- 
position, which may be always, by a strict 
analysis, resolved into water and carbonic 
acid ; to these three constituent principles, 
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sometimes a small quantity of tzot, Baits, 
ii r things, is united. If we then 
exam n< the nature of of this 

man, whose diet consists exclusively in 
ibles", tbey will lit proved of a com- 
position very dill' rent from '.lit- kind of 
food ; azot predominates, althi ugh the ve- 

..;t it hi -v - 
quantity, and many new products will be 
red which had not been distin- 
•,ui lied in tl , but which abound 

in the body receiving nourish ■ ent, and 
produced bj i h-- art nfnutrition. 
Tin i isential pari of this function, there- 
io cause the nutri ive matter to 
pass into a more advanced state of compo- 
sition, to deprive it of a portion of its car- 
bon and hydroge i, to give a predominance 
of azot, ami develop several substances 
whirl) were nol before distinguishable. 
Every living body, without exi 

i faculty of forming and 
substances, by the assistance 
of which it is supported, and of giving 
■ new products. The marine-plant, 
the ashes of which form soda, if sown in 
a bos filled with earth that does not con- 
tain a particle of that alkali, and moisten- 
ed with distilled water, furnishes it in as 
a quantity as if the plant had been 
growing on the borders of th< si 
swampy soil, always inundated by ! 
Itv 
Living- bodies are the | borato- 

ries ,11 which such combinations and de- 
compositions occur as art cannot imitate j 
that to us appear simple, as soda 
andsdex seem to form them elves of Other 
parts, while some bodies, Ihe composition 
of which we cannot determine, as certain 
metals suffer inevitable decompositions ; 
from which we may fairly concha! •, that 
the powers .if nature in the composition 
composition of bodies, far surpass 
ii nee of chymists. Fir a substance 
to be employed in our nourishment, it 
should b • cap ibleol nd fermenta- 

tion, that is, susceptible of experiencing 
an internal and spontaneous moti n, he 
which its eh n ige their combina- 

tion nd qualities. This condition of spon- 
taneous mutability, excludes from the class 
of aliment every thing- which, is not orgs- 
• < ed, or const ited part of a living I 
1 Ins minerals, are absolutely refractory to 
the act i en of our organs, which cannot con- 
vert them into their own pecui; : 

dra 1 n 
from alimentary substances, however vari- 
ous til ■> ma) be, called by Hip] 
the aliment, is pr 

pable of a great degree of chang ■ and fey. 

also the opmi ■•! of all 

ndeavoured to discovec 

ks nature Lorry thinks it is a mucous 

Cullen considers it • saccharine j 
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. Sieves it to bt an hvdro-cnrboflaied 
only d ft' rs from the oxalic 
acid b\ liavnig :i smaller portion of oxygen. 
It is obvious tit t these three sentiments 
rri resemblance, sine oxy- 

and hydrogen, united in dif- 
ferent proportions, form a mucus, a sac- 
charine bod), and the oxalic base. The 
analysis of animal substances by nitric 
acid, reduces it to the latter base, by 
taking from it a great quantity of azot, the 
presi nee of which constitutes its most re- 
mark bl ■ character. 

Hal e heluv, s that the hydro-carbonated 
ox d is combined with oxygen, in the sto- 
m eh md int stinal canal, whether the 
la ter principle be introduced with the 
food into the prima: viae, or furnished by 
the decomposed humours; the mtestinal 
fluids suffer their azot to be disengaged, 
which is carried to die alimeirary b;:se, 
and replaces the carbon that had been at- 
tracted bv the oxygen to form the carbo- 
nic acid. This gas, when in the lungs, 
.md again subjected to the action of at- 
mospheric oxygen, carries oft' a certain 
portion of its carbon ; and :is it disengages 
the- azot from the venous blood, it effects 
a new combination of this principle with 
the chyle ; and when propelled to the skin, 
the atmospheric oxygen again disengages 
its carb hi, and comple es i ; s azotification ; 
perhap even the cutaneous organ answers 
similar purposes to the lymphatic ystenj, 
pulmonary organ may efleci to the 
sanguiferous Sysl i ■•>■ 
Then n of alimentary substance, 

i v, takes place principally by the 
carhin, which is replaced bj azot in 
animal ft. litis These support themselves 
ui a proper stale, Jbr, as they are continu- 
ally losing the carbonic principle in the 
intestinal, pulmonary, and cutaneous com- 
binations, they would he too much ani- 
malized ifaneWly formed chyle were not 
to attract the excess of azot. Th s theory 
it to account 
■ '< on of pbo I :, dep.-e, 

and abundance of other produc ion: ; but 
without adopting it in tow, wc . : ■ induced 
to conclude, from the ex :<n<.\ ob- 

servations on which it is estab i ihecL that 
the oxygen or' the atmospheric 
the most powerful agents employed b\ na- 
ture to convert the aliments on which we 
subsist into our own p 'Culiar substance. 

Xt -rarn m t jtouksti m. A composition 
of litharge, vinegar, and oil. 

Nux a« ■ matica. The nutmeg. 

Nix a&catica. See Tribvlui aqudticus 

Xcx h vim iiirvsis. See Ribinus major. 

Nux bisilica The walnut. 

Ncx bkkw, S e Ben. 

Nix CATHABTtCA. The garden spurge. 

Xl X CATHABTICA Ajbkbicaita. See Si- 
cinus major. 
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Nux Indica. The cocoa-nut. 

jfnx juklaxs. See Jnglans. 

Nux medica Tin- maldivian nut. 

Nux metf.lla. The mix vomica 

NUX MOSCHATA. JVucuta. Jfuxmy- 
mstica. Chrysobalanus Galeni. Unguenta- 
ria Assala. J\"ux aromatica The nutmi g. 
The seed, or kernel, of the JWyristica mos- 
chara of Linnaeus :—foliis lanceoldtis, Jructu 
glabra. It is a spice thai is well known, 
and has been long used both for culinary 
and medical purposi s Distilled with 
water, they yield a large quantity of essen- 
tial oil, resembling in flavour the spice 
itself; after the distillation, an insip.d seba- 
ceous matter is found swimming on the 
water ; the decoction, inspissated, gives 
an extract of an unctuous, very lightly bit- 
terish taste, and with lit'le or no astringen- 
cy. Rectified spirit extracts the whole vir- 
tue of nutmegs, by infusion, and elevates 
very little of it in distillation ; hence ihe. 
spirituous extract possesses the flavour of 
the spice in an eminent degree. Nutmegs, 
when heated, yield to the press a consider- 
able quantity of limpid, yellow oil. There 
are three kinds of unctuous substances, 
called oil of mace, though really expressed 
from the nutmeg. The best is brought from 
the East Indies, in stone jars ; this is of a 
thick consistence, of the colour of mace, 
and has an agreeable fragrant smell ; the 
second sort, which is paler coloured, and 
much inferior in, quality, comes from 
Holland, in solid masses, generally flat, 
and of a square figure; the third, which is 
the worst of all, and usually called com- 
mon oil of mace, is an artificial composi- 
tion of suet, palm-6il, and the like, fla- 
voured with a little genuine oil of nutmeg-. 
The medicinal qualities of nutmeg are sup- 
posed to be aromatic, anodyne, stomachic 
and adstringent ; and hence it has been 
much used in diarrhoeas and dysenteries. 
To many people, the aromatic flavour of 
nutmeg is very agreeable : they, however, 
should be cautioned not to use it in large 
quantities, as it is apt to affect the head. 
and even to manifest an hypnotic power in 
such a degree as to prove extremely dan- 
gerous. Bontius speaks of this as a fre- 
quent occurrence in India ; and Dr. Cullen 
relates a remarkable instance of this sopo- 
rific effect of nutmeg, which fid under his 
own observation ; and hence concludes that, 
in apoplectic and paralytic cases, this spice 
may be very improper, 'the officinal pre- 
parations of nutmeg are a spirit and an es- 
sential oil, and the nutmeg, in substance, 
roasted to render it more adstringent; both 
the spice itself and the essential oil enter 
several composition-*, as the confectio aro- 
matica, apiritus ammonite aromatiens, &c. 

Nux myristica. See JYnx moschata. 

Nux pehsica. The walnut. 

Nux i'istacia. See Pistachio nut. 

Ncjt pubgans. See liicinus major. 



Nux hchaptoms. Si. Ignatius'a 

NUX VOMICA. Nux metella The 
nux vomica, lignum colubrium, and faba 
saicti ignalii, hnve been long known in 
the Materia Medica a. narcotic p isons, 
brought t'rorn the Easi Indies, while die ve- 
g tables which pr due d them were un- 
known, or at has 1 - not bot.mic.dly ascer- 
tained. 

By the judicious discrimination of Lin- 
naeus, die nux vomica was found to be the 
fruit of the tree described and figured in 
ih Hortus M lab irictis, under the name of 
Caniram 'cucurbili/era maiabariansn of 
Piokenet; Vomica of Linnams. Now called 
Strychnos mix vomica. 

To this genus also, but upon evidence 
less conclusive, he likewise justh re erred 
the colubrium. lint the faba sancti ignatii 
he merely conjectured might belong to tins 
family, as appears by the query, An strychm 
specie ? winch subsequent discoveries have 
enabled us to decide in the negative; lor, 
in the Supp. Plant, it Constitutes the new 
genus Ignatia, which Luureiro has la ely 
confirmed, changing the specific name ama- 
ra 10 that ot phiUptiiuica. The strychnos 
and ignatia are, hbwevi r, nearly allied, and 
both rank under the order Sulanacece. 

Dr. Woodville has inquired thus far into 
the botanical origin of these productions, 
from finding that, by medical writers; tiiey 
are generally treated of under the ame 
head, and m a very confused and indiscri- 
mitate manner. The seed of the fruit, or 
berry of this tree, Strychnos nux vomica, is 
the officinal nux vomica; it is fiat, round, 
about an inch broad, and near a quarter of 
an inch thick, with a prominence in the 
middle on both sides, or' a gray colour, 
covered with a kind of woolly ma ter; and 
internally hard and tough, like horn. To 
the taste" it is extremely hitler, but has no 
remarkable smell. It consists chiefly of a 
gummy matter, which is moderately Litter: 
the resinous part is very inconsiderable in 
quantity, but intensely bitter ; hence recti- 
fied spirit has been considered its best 
menstruum. 

Nux vomica is reckoned amongst the 
most powerful po.sons of the narcotic kind, 
especially to brute animals ; nor are in- 
stances wanting of its deleterious effects 
upon the human species, ll proves fatal to 
doe. s in a very short time, us appears by 
various au honties. Hillefeld end others 
found that it also poisoned bares, foxes, 
wolves, cats, r.bbits, and even some birds, 
as crows and ducks ; and Loureiro relates, 
that a horse died in four hours after taking 
a drachm of the seed in a half-roasted 
state. 

The elite!-: of this baneful drug upon 
different animals, and even upon ilcse of" 
the same -pecies, appear to be rather un- 
certain, and 'not always in proportion to 
t!ie quantity of the poison given. With 
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"jomc animals it produces its elFects almost be administered in the character of a ionic 
ith o hers, nor till after and anpdyne, in small doses, (from five to 
h ui , \\ en laborious respiration, ten grains,) ami not till after proper laxa- 
fbliowed bj torpor, tremblings, c<>ma, and live-, lutye been employed. Loureiro re- 
cunvulsions, usn II) precede the fa al commends it as a valuable internal medi- 
■pasma, 01 tetanus, with which this drug cine in fluor albus ; <or which purpose he 
commonly extinguishes life. r<;as:s it till it becomes perfecly black and 

ed of ils mortal ef- friable, which renders its meaicinai use 
f'ects upon human v .! j cts, we find the sate, without impairing its efficacy. It is 
symptoms corresponded nearly with those said to have been Used successfully in the 
which we have here i i of brines; cure of agues,."artd has also been reckoned 

and these, as well : s tin- dissections of dogs a sp< cific in pyrosis, or water brush. 
killed bj tin.-, poison, not shewing any in- NYCTALOPIA. (From »v£, the r.ight, 
jurj done lo tin- Btomach or intestines; and &>4, ■'" e y e ImbedUitaa oarforum of 
prove* i hat i he mix vomica acts immedi- Celsus. A defect in vision, by which the 
ateiy upon the nervouB system, and de- patient >ees little or nothing in the day, 
S troys lifi- by the virulence of its narcot,c bill in the evening and night sees tolerably 
influence, well. The proximate cause is various: 

The quantity Of the seed necessary to 1. From. a periodical amaurosis, 6r*gutta 

produce this effect upon a strong dog-, :.s serena, when the blind paroxysm begins in 

u-s l,i experiments, need not he mere the morning, and terminates in the evening. 

than .i Bcri.ple ; a rabbit was killed by 2. From too great a sensibility of the 

five, and a c.t by four, grains: and of the retina, which cannot hear the meridian 

four persons 10 whom we have allud: d, light. See I'hobotomia. 

and who unfortunately perish' d In this de- 3. From an op que spot in the middle of 

le erious drug, one was a girl ten ye rs of the crystalline lens. When the light of the 

■ whom fil een' grains were exhibited sun in the meridian contracts the pupil, 

at iwice for the cure of an ague. Loss, there is blindness; about evening, or in 

however, tills us that he look one or two more obscure places, the pupil dilates, 

grain-, of it in substun :e, without discover- hence the r .ys of light pass through the 

bad effect : and that a friend of his limhus of the crystalline lens. 

a whole se d without injury. 4. From a disuse of tight ; thus persons 

In Britain, where p : ysicians seem to who are educated in obscure prisons see 
observe the rule S<ttte?n nun nocere more nothing immediately in open meridian 
Si ictly in in in any other countries, the light; but by degrees their eyes are ae- 
on* vomica has been rarely, if ever, em- customed to distinguish objects in day-light, 
ployed as a medicine. On the continent, 5. From an immoveable mydriasis; for 
however, and especially io Germany, they in this instance the pupil admits too great 
have certai ly been guided more by the a quant i y of light, which the immobile pu- 
axiom, " What is incapable of doing much pi] cannot moderate; hence the patient, 
h nn, is equally unable todo much good." in a str ng light, sees little or nothing. 
The truth of this rem'ask was latelj verj 6. From too great a contraction of the 
fully exemplified by the practice of Baron pupil. This admits a sufficiency of lucid 
Stoerck, and i farther illustrated by the rays in brigBt light, but towards night the 
medicinal character given of mn vomica, pupil dilates more, and the patient sees 
which, from the" time of G seer till] that of better, 

a modern d te, has been recommended by 8 Nyctalopia endemica, Awholeppople 
a succession of authors as an antidote to have been nyctalops, as the /£. hiopians, 
the plague, as a febrifuge, as a vermifuge, Africans, Americans, and Asiatics. A great 
and as a remed\ in mama, hypochondria- flow of tears are excreted all the day from 
s,s, hysteria, rheumatism, goul, and canine their eyes ; at night they see objects, 
madness. In Sweden, it has of la'e years 8. From a commotion of the eve ; from 
been successfully used in dysentery; but which a man in the night saw all objects 
Hergms. whotrii ditseffects in this disease, distinctly. 

■ays, that it sup- ressed the flux for twelve Ntctobasis. (F'-om vu£, the night, and 
hours, which afterwa ds returned again. j&tna> to ijo.) W Iking in the sle p. 
A woman, who took a scruple of this drug NYVIPHJE (From w^yx, a water- 
night and morning! two successive days, is nymph ; so called because it stands irt the 
said o have been seized with convulsions watT-course.) Ala: internee minores clico- 
and vet go notwith landing which the ridis. CoUiculwn Collicula. Mvrto- 
, Tie symptons re urn d, and die ds- theiHdes. Libia minora. Two membra- 
order was cured b) ther medicines ; but a nous folds, situated within the labia ma- 
p ,n in the stomacl , he effect of th* mix jora, at the :;ides of the entrance of the 

i, i ntinued afterwards for a long vagina uteri. 
<■•"<•■ NY\1PH,£\. (From w/xys., a water- 

Berg, us, therefore, thinks it should only nymph ; because it grows in watery places. 1 ) 
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The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
ns n system, Class, Polyandria. Order, 
Monosynia. The w .ter-lily. 

Ntmphaa alba. Leuconymphcea. Nenu- 
phar. AMcro-leuconymph<ea, Whke water- 
lily, This beautiful plain, Nymphaa alba 
of Liiinxus, was formerly employed me- 
dicinally as a demulcent, and slightly 
anodyne remedy. It is now laid aside. 

Ntmphjea glaniiifera. Nymphxa fn- 
dica, and Madraspatana. Names for die 
faba jtgyptia. 

Ny.mpii/ka lutsa. J\'y~,iiphaa major 
lutea of Cw>par Baiihin. Y How water- 
lily. JVymphaa lutea of Linnaeus. This 
beautiful plant was employed formerly 
with the same intentions as the white, and, 
like it, is now fallen into disuse. Lindes- 
tolpe informs us, that, in some parts of 
Sweden, the roots, which are the strongest 
pan, were, in times of scarcity, used as 
food, and did not prove unwholesome. 

NrMPHiEA lotos The Egyptian lotus. 
An aquatic plant, a native of both Indies. 
The root isveonical, firm, about the size of 
a middling pear, covered with a blackish 
bark, and set round with fibres. It has 
a sweetish taste, and, when bo led, or 
roasted, becomes as yellow within as the 
yolk of an egg'. The plant grows in abun- 
dance on the banks of the Nde, and is 
there much sought after by the poor, who, 
in a short time, collect enough to supply 
then- families wuh rood lor several days. 

Ntmfiioikks. (Prom vvfx<pctt>t. the water- 
lily, and e*foc, likeness.) A herb resem- 
bling the water-lil 

NYMPHOMANIA. (From vv/*<p*., nym- 
plu 1 .. and /udLviz, madness ) Furor ute- 
rinus Calk 1 by the Arabians, Acrai. 
Urachuna. Arascon. Arsatum, JEstro- 
mania A genu - of disease in the etas- Lo- 
cales, and order Dysorexia, of Cullen, cha- 
racterised by excessive and violent desire 
fore ition in women. The effects, as de- 
scribed b\ Juvenal, in his sixth satire, are 
most humiliating to human nature. It ac- 
knowledges the same causes as satyriasis ; 
<»ut as females, more especially in warm 



vc a more irritable fibre, they 
are apt to suffer more severely than the 
males. 

It is a species of madness, or a high de- 
gree of hysterics. Its immediate cause is 
a preternatural irritability of the uterus and 
pudenda of women, or an unusual acrimony 
of the fluids in these parts. Its presence is 
known by the wanton behaviour of the 
patient ; she speaks and acts with unre- 
strained obscenity, and, as the disorder in- 
creases, she scolds, cries, and laugh., by 
turns. Wlule reason is retained) she 'is 
silent, and seems melancholy, but her eyes 
discover an unusual wantonness. The 
symptoms are better or worse until the 
greatest degree of the disorder approaches, 
and th' n, by every word and action, her 
condition is too manifest. 

NYMPHOTOMU (From n^x, the 
nymph a, an I ts/jw, to cut.) The opera- 
tion of removing the ny'mpha when tco 
large. 

NYSTAGMUS. (From w&im, to sleep.) 
A ' winkling of the eyes, soch as happens 
when a person is very sleepy. Authors also 
define nystagmus to be an involuntary agi- 
tation of the oculary bulb. It is known by 
the instability or involuntary and constant 
motions of the globe of the eye, from one 
canthus to another, or in some other di- 
rections. Sometimes it is accompanied 
with an hippus, or an alternate and . e- 
peated dilatation and constriction of the 
pupil. The species are, 1. Ny tagnius, from 
fear. This agitation is observed under the 
operation for the cataract ; and it is checked 
by persuasion, a' d waiting a short space of 
time. 2 Nystagmus, from sand, or small 
gravel, falling in the eye. 3. Nystagmus, 
from a catarrh, which is accompanied with 
much inflammation 4. Nystagmus, from 
saburra in the prima: viae, as is observed 
in infants afflicted with worms, and is 
known by the signs of saburra. 5. Nystag- 
mus symptomaticus, which happens in 
hysteric, epileptic, and sometimes in preg- 
nancy, and is a common symptom accom- 
panying St. Vilas's dance. 
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O.IK. See Quercus. 

Ouk of Jerusalem See Botrys vulgaris. 

Oak, sea. Sec Quercus marina. 

Oal\ willow-leaved See Quercus Pliellos. 

Oct. See Avena. 

Obeljea. (From d&aos, a dart, or a 
ap'r.) Obehva sagittate, 'n epithet for 
the sagittal suture of the skull. 



Oblesion. (From ob, against, and Lsdu, 
to hurt.) An injury done to any part. 

Obsliscotheca. (From cQixio-k'a, an 
obelisk, and 6«xa, a bag ; so called from the 
shape of its seed-bags.) The dwarf Ame- 
rican sun-flower. 

OBLIRUrs ASIENDT'.NS ABDOMTNIS. See 

Oblirjuus interims abdominis. 
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Oblkiucs ascesdess ikteiinus. See 
Obliquus interims abominia. 

On i. mi is Alius. See Laxator tympani. 

Ohi.ih.ijus; capitis iNFEiuon. See Obli- 
quus inferior capitis. 

Oiii.Knis i ai'itjs supERioa. See Ob- 
liqnus superior capitis. 

Ohlkiuus oxfcxvsEHS abdominis. See 
Obliquus externa abdominis. 

Onuui i s in. si kvdens extehnus. See 
Obliquus externus abdominis. 

Omi.icuis Kxri.itMs. See Obliquus ex- 
ternus abdominis. 

OBLIQUUS EXTERNUS ABDOMINIS. 
This muscle, which i3 so named by Morgag- 
ni, Albinos, and Winslovv, is the Obliquus 
descendcns of Vesalius and Douglas, and 
the Oblir/uus major of Hajler, anil some 
others. By Duma.s it is named IHopubi- 
costo-abdominal. It is a broad, thin muscle, 
fleshy posteriorly, and tendinous in its mid- 
'lie and lower part, and is situated immedi- 
ately under the integuments, covering 
all the other muscles of the lower belly. 
It arises from the lower edges of the eight, 
and sometimes, though rarely, of the nine 
inferior ribs, not far from their cartilages, 
by as many distinct fleshy portions, which 
indigitate with corresponding parts of the 
serralus major antlcus, and the latissimus 
do! si. From these several origins, the 
fibn lOftbe muscle descend obliquely for- 
wards, ami soon degenerate into a broad 
and thin aponeurosis, which terminates in 
the linea alba. About an inch and a half 
the pubis, the fibres of this aponeu- 
rosis separate from each other, so as to 
form an aperture, which extends obliquely 
inwards and forwards, more than an inch 
in length, and is wider above than below, 
being nearly of an oval figure. This is 
what is SometimeSi though erroneously, 
called die ring of the abdominal muscles, 
for it belongs only to the external oblique 
there being no such opening either in the 
obliquus interims, or in the transversalis, 
as some writers, and particularly Douglas 
and Cheselden, would give us to under- 
stand. This opening, or ring, serves for 
the passage of the spermatic vessels in men, 
and of the round figment of the uterus in 
women, and is of a larger size in the former 
<iian in the latter. The two tendinous por- 
whieh, by their separation, form 
tiiis aperture, are called the columns of the 
ring. The anterior, superior, and inner 
column, which is the broadest and thickest 
of the two, passes over the symphysis pu- 
bis, and is fixed t ) the opposite os pubis ; 
so thai the anterior column of the right 
obliquus externus intersects that of the 
left, and is, as it were, interwoven with 
it, by which means their insertion is 
strengthened, and their attachment made 
firmer. The posterior, infi ri ir and ex- 
terior column approaches the anterior one 
rcends, and is fixed behind and be- 



low it to the os pubis of the same side. The 
fibres of that part of the obliquus externus, 
which arises from the two inferior ribs, 
descend almost perpendicularly, and are 
inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the 
outer edge of the anterior half of the spine 
of the ilium. From the anterior superior 
spinous process of that bone, the external 
oblique is stretched tendinous to the os 
pubis, forming what is called Poiipart's, 
and sometimes Fallopius's ligament, Fal- 
lopius having first described it. Winslow, 
and many others name it, the inguinal liga- 
ment. But, after all, it has no claim to 
this name, it being nothing more than the 
tendon of the muscle, which is turned or 
folded inwards at its anterior edge. It 
passes over the blood vessels of the lower 
extremity, and is thickest near the pelvis ; 
and in women, from the greater size of the 
pelvis, it is longer and looser than in men. 
Hence we find that women are most liable 
to crural herniae ; whereas men, from the 
greater size of the ring of the external ob- 
lique, are most subject to the inguinal, 
From this ligament, and from that part of 
the tendon which forms the ring, we ob- 
serve a detachment of tendinous fibres, 
which are lost in ihc fascia lata, of the 
thigh. This may, in some measure, ac- 
count for the pain which, in cases of stran- 
gulated hernia:, is felt when the patient 
stands upright, and which is constantly re- 
lieved upon bending the thigh upwards. 
This muscle serves to draw down the ribs 
in expiration ; to bend the trunk forwards 
when both muscles act, or to bend it ob- 
liquely to one side, and, perhaps, to turn 
it slightly upon its axis, when it acts singly ; 
it also raises the pelvis obliquely when the 
ribs are fixed j it supports and compresses 
the abdominal viscera, assists in the evacu- 
ation of the urine and fxces, and is likewise 
useful in parturition. 

Oblkuus inferior. See Obliquus in- 
ferior capitis, and Obliquus inferior oculi. 

OBLIQUUS INFERIOR CAPITIS. This 
muscle, which is the obliquus inferior sive 
major of Winslow, and the Spini axoi- 
do-irucheli-altoidien of Dumas, is larger 
than the obliquus superior capitis. It is 
very obliquely situated between the two 
first vertebra: of the neck It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from the middle and outer 
side of the spinous process of the second 
vertebra of the neck, and is inserted ten- 
din his and fleshy into the lower and pos- 
terior part of the transverse process of the 
first vertebra. Its use is to turn the first 
vertebra upon the second, as upon a pivot, 
and to draw the face towards the shoulder. 

OBLIQUUS INFERIOR OCULI. Obli- 
quus minor oculi of Winslow, and Maxillo 
scleroticen of Dumas. An oblique mus- 
cle of the eye, that draws the globe of the 
e\e forwards, inwards, and downwards. 
It arises by a narrow beginning from the 

4 C * 
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outer edge of the orbilar process of the 
superior maxillary bone, near its junction 
with ilie lachrymal bone, and running 
obliquely outwards, is inserted, into the 
selenitic membrane of the eye. 

ObIiquus inferior hive majok. See 
Obliquus inferior capitis. 

Obliquus internus. See obliquus inter- 
ims obdominis. 

OBLIQUUS INTERNUS ABDOMI- 
NIS. Tins muscle, which is the Obliquus 
ascendena of Vesalius, Douglas, and Cow- 
pei', the obliquus minor of Haller, the 
Obliquus internus of Winslow, the Obli- 
qu<^ ascendens interims of Innes, and the 
Ilio-lumbo-costl-abdomir.cl of Dumas, is si- 
tuated immediately under ihe external ob- 
lique, and is broad and thin like that mus- 
cle, but somewhat less considerable in 
its extent. It arises from the spinous pro- 
cesses of the three inferior lumbar verie- 
brse, and from the posterior and middle 
part of the os sacrum, by a thin tendinous 
expansion, which is common to it and to 
the serralus posticus" inferior, by short 
tendinous fibres, from the whole spine of 
the ilium, between hs posterior tuberosi- 
ty and its anterior and superior spinous 
process ; and from two-thirds of the pos- 
terior surface of what is called Fallopius's 
ligament, at the middle of which we find 
the round ligament of the uterus in wo- 
men, and the spermatic vessels in men, 
passing under the thin edge of this muscle ; 
and in the latter, it likewise sends off some 
fibres, which descend upon the spermatic 
chord, as far as the tunica vaginalis of die 
testis, and constitute whafis called the 
ereinaster muscle, which surrounds, sus- 
pends, and compresses the testicle. From 
these origins, the fibres of the internal ob 
lique run in different directions; those of 
the posterior portion ascend obliquely for- 
wards, the middle ones become less and 
less oblique, and, at lengdi, run in an ho- 
nzontal direction, and those of the ante- 
rior portion extend obliquely downwards. 
The first of these are inserted, by very 
short tendinous fibres, into the cartilages 
of the fifth, fourth, and third of the false 
ribs ; the fibres of the second, or middle 
poidon, form a broad tendon, which, after 
being inserted into the lower edge of die 
cartilage of the second false rib, extends 
towards the linea alba, and separates into 
two layers; the anterior lavjr, which is 
the thickest of the two, joins the tendon of 
the obliquus externus, and runs over the 
two upper thirds of the rectus muscle, to 
be inserted into the linea alba ; the poste- 
rior layer runs under the rectus, adheres 
to the anterior surface of the tendon of the 
transversal is, and is inserted into the car- 
tilages of the first of the false, and the last 
of the true ribs, and likewise into the linea 
alba. By this structure we may perceive 
that the greater part of the rectus is in- 
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closed, as it were, in a sheath. The h bre< 
of the anterior portion of the internal ob- 
lique, or those winch arise from die spine 
of the ilium and the ligamentum Fallopii, 
likewise form a broad tendon, which, in- 
stead of separating into two layers, like 
that of the other part of th« muscle, runs 
over the lower part of the rectus, and 
adhering to the under surface of the tendon 
of the external oblique, is inserted into 
the fore part of the pubis. This muscle 
serves to assist the obliquus externus ; but 
it seems to be more evidently calculated 
than that muscle is to draw '.he ribs down- 
wards and backwards. It likewise serves 
to separate the false ribs from the true ribs, 
and from each other. 

Obliquus major abdominis. See 0b~ 
tiquus externus abdominis. 

Obliquus major caiutis. See Obli- 
quus inferior cafritis. 

Obliquus jjajob oculi. See Obliquus 
superior oculi. 

Obliquus minor abdominis. See Obli- 
quus internus abdominis. 

Obliquus minor capitis. See Obliquus 
superior capitis. 

Obliquus mivok oculi. See Obliquus 
inferior oculi. 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR CAPITIS. Ri- 
olanus, who was the fiwst that gave par- 
ticular names to (he oblique muscles of the 
head, called this muscle obliquus minor, to 
distinguish it from the inferior, which, on 
account of its being much larger, he 
named obliquus major. Spigeiius after- 
wards distinguished the two, from their si- 
tuation with respect to each other, into 
superior and inferior ; and in this lie is fol- 
lowed by Cowper and Douglas. Window 
retains both names. Dumas calls it Tra- 
chelo-altoido-occipital. That used by Al- 
binos is here adopted. This lit'le muscle, 
which is nearly of the s»me shape as die 
recti c.ipitis, is situated laterally between 
the occiput and the first vertebra of the 
neck, and is covered by the complexus 
and the upper part of the splenitis, It 
arises, by a short thick tendon, from the 
upper and posterior part of the tranverse 
process of the first vertebra of the neck, 
and, ascending obi quely inwards, and 
backwards, becomes broader, and is in- 
serted, by a broad flat tendon, and some 
few fleshy fibres, into tiie os occipitis, be- 
hind the back pTt of the mastoid process, 
under the insertion of the complexus and 
splenitis, and a little above that of the rec- 
tus major. The use of this muscle is to 
draw the head backwards, and perhaps to 
assist in its rotatory motion. 

OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR OCULI Troch- 
leans. Obliquus major of Winslow, 

and Optico-trochlciscleroticien of Dumas. 
An obuque muscle of the eye, that rolls 
the gl ibe »f die eye, and turns the pupil 
downwards and outwards. It arises like 
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the straight muscles of the eye from the 
edge of the foramen opticum at the hot- 
torn of the orbit, between the rectus su- 
perior and rectm internus ; from thence 
runs straight along the papyraceous por- 
tion of the ethmoid bone to the u>per part 
of the orbit, where a cartilaginous trochlea 
is fixed to the inside of the internal angular 
process of the os frontis, through which its 
tendon passes, and runs a little downwards 
and outwards, enclosed in a loose mem- 
branaceous sheah, to be inserted into the 
sclerotic membr .ne. 

OllUftUUS SUl'KRIOR SIVF. MINOR. See 

Obliquus superior capitis. 

OllLllUrs SUPERIOR SIVE TROCHLEARS. 

See Obliquus superior oculi. 

OiiMiuANuM. A species of glass, so 
called from its resemblance to a kind of 
stone, which one Obsidius discovered in 
Ethiopia, of a very black colour, though 
sometimes pellucid, and of a muddy water. 
Pliny says also, that obsidianum was a 
sort of colour With which vessels were 
glazed. Hence the name is applied, by 
Libavius, to fjhtss of antimony. 

OBSTETRIC. (Obstetric'us ,- from obste- 
tri.r, a nurse ) Belonging to midwifery. 

OBSTIPATIO. (From obstipo, to stop 
tip.) Costivencss. A genus of disease 
in the ciass Locales, and order Epischeses 
ofCutlen, e. imprehending three species : 

1. Obstipatio debi.'ium, in weak and com- 
monlj <U ipeptic persons. 

2. Obstipatio rigiiiorum, in persons of 
rigid fibres, and a melancholy tempera- 
ment. 

3. Obstipatio obstructunnn, from obstruc- 
tions. See Cotua. 

OiisTiui.vTi a. (From obstruo, to shut 
up.) Medicines which close the orifices 
of the ducts, or vessels, 

OusTi'rii u j i;\tia. (From obstupefacio, 
to Stupefy.) Narcotics. 

Onn mikntia. (From obtundo, to make 
blunt.) Substances which sheath or blunt 
irritation, and are much the same as de- 
mulcents. They consist chiefly of bland, 
oily, or mucilaginous matters, which form 
a covering on inflamed and irritable sur- 
faces, particularly those of the stomach, 
lungs, and anus, 

OBTURATOR EXTERN US. Extra- 
//. ■hi't pubi troclmntnien of Dumas. This is 
a small tlat muscle, situated obliquely at 
the upper and anterior part of the thigh, 
between the pectinalis and the fore-part of 
the foramen thvroideum, and covered by 
the adductor brevia femoris. It arises ten- 
dinous and fleshy from all the inner half of 
the circumference of the foramen ihyroi- 
deum. and likewise from part of the obtu- 
rator ligament. Its radiated fibres collect 
and form a strong roundish tendon, which 
runs outwards, and, after adhering to the 
capsular ligament of the joint, is inserted 
into a e inner and back part of 
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the root of the great trochanter. The 
chief uses of this muscle are, to turn the 
thigh ooliquely outwards, to assist in bend- 
ing the thigh, and in drawing it inwards. 
It likewise prevents the capsular ligament 
from being pinched in the motio.is of the 
joint. 

OBTURATOR INTSRNUS. Marttu- 
pialis, sen obturator internus of D uiglas. 
Mursupialis sen bursulis of Cowper, and 
Intra pelviotrochanterien of Dumas. A 
considerable muscle, a great part of which 
is situated within the pelvis. It arises, by 
very short tendinous fibres, from somewhat 
more than the upper half of the internal 
circumference of the foramen thyroideum 
of the OS innominatutn. It is composed 
of several distinct fasciculi, which terminate 
in a roundish te.idon that passes ou, of the 
pelvis, through the niche that is between the 
spine and the tuberosity of the ischium, and, 
after running between th two portions of 
the gemini in the manner just now de- 
scribed, is inserted into the cavity at the 
root of the great trochanter, after adhering 
to the adjacent part of the capsular liga- 
ment of the joint. This muscle rolls the 
os femoris obliquely 'Utwards, by pulling 
it towards the ischiatic niche, upon the car- 
tilaginous surface .f which its tendon, which 
is surrounded by a membranous sheath, 
moves as upon a pulley. 

OBTURATOR NERVE. A nerve of 
the thigh, that is lost upon its inner mus- 
cles. 

OCCIPITAL BONE. Os occipitis. Os 
memoritt. Os nervosum Os basilar*. 
This bone, which forms the posterior and 
inferior part of the scull, is of an irregular 
figure, convex on the outside and concave 
internally. Its external surface, which is 
very irregular, serves for the attachment 
of several muscles. It affords several ine- 
qualities, which sometimes form two semi- 
circular hollows, separated by a scabrous 
ridge. Tiie inferior portion of the bone 
is stretched forwards in form of a wedge, 
and hence is called the cuneiform process. 
or basilary process. At the base of this 
process, situa ed obliquely on each side 
of the foramen magnum, are two flat, ob- 
long protuberances, named condyles. They 
are covered with cartilage, and s?rve for 
the articulation of the head with the first 
vertebra of the neck. In the inferior por- 
tion of this hone, at the basis of the cra- 
nium, and immediately behind the cunei- 
form process, we observe a considerable 
hole, through which the medulla oblongata 
passes into the spine. The riervi accesso- 
rii, the vertebral arteries, and sometimes 
the vertebral veins likewise, pass through 
it. Man being designed for an erect pos- 
ture, this foramen magnum is found nearly 
in the middle of the basis of the human cra- 
nium, and at a pretty equal distance from 
the posterior part of the occiput, and the 
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anterior part of the lower jaw ; whereas But it allows only very little motion to 
in quadrupeds it is nearer the back part of either side ; and still less of a circular mo- 
ttle occiput. Besides this hole, there are tion, which the head obtains principally by 
four other smaller foramina, viz. two be- the circumvolution of the atlas on the 
fore, and two behind the condyles. The second vertebra, as is described more par- 
former serve for the transmission of the tictilarly in the account of the vertebrae. 
ninth pair of nerves, and the two latter In the foetus, the os occipitis is divided by 
for the veins which pass trom the external an unossified cartilaginous substance into 
parts of the head to the lateral sinuses, four parts. One of these, which is the 
On looking over the internal surface of the largest, constitutes all that portion of the 
os occipitis, we perceive the appearance of bone which is above the foramen magnum ■. 
a cross, formed by a very prominent ridge, two others, which are much smaller, com- 
which rises upwards from near the foramen pose the inside of the foramen magnum, 
magnum, and by two transverse sinuosi- and include the condyloid processes ; and 
ties, one on each side of the ridge. This the fourth is the cuneiform process. Tins 
cross occasions the formation of four fossrc, last is sometimes not complete!)- united 
two above and two below the sinuosities, with the rest, so as to form one bone, be- 
in the latter are placed the lobes of the lure the sixth or seventh year, 
cerebellum, and in the former the poste- Occipitalis. See capita frontalis. 
liar lobes of the brain. The two sinuosi- OCCIPITO.FRON TALIS. Digastricus 
ties servj to receive the lateral sinuses, cranii. Epi cr ant us of Albinus. Ftontulis el 
In the upper part of this bone is seen a occipitalis of Winslow and Cjwper, and 
continuation of the sinuosity of the longi- Occipitofrontal of Humus. A single, broad, 
tudina) sinus ; and at the b isis of the era- digastric, muscle, that covers the cranium, 
nium we observe the inner surface of the pulls the skin of the head backwards, 
cuneiform process made concave, for the raises the eye-brows upwards, and, at the 
reception of the medulla oblongata. The same time, draws up and wrinkles the skin 
occipital bone is thicker and stronger than of the forehead. It arises from the poste- 
any of the other bones of the head, except rior part of the occiput, goes over the 
the petrous part of the ossa temporum ; upper part of the os parietale and os fron- 
but it is of unequal thickness. At its la- tis, and is lost in the eye-brows. 
teral and inferior parts, where it is thinnest, OCCIPUT. The hinder part of the head, 
it is covered by a great number of muscles. See Caput. 

The reason for so much thickness and Occult quality. A term that has been 
strength in this bone seems to be, that it much used by writers that had not clear 
covers the cerebellum, in which the least ideas of what they undertook to explain ; 
wound is of the utmost consequence ; and and which served therefore only for a cover 
that it is. by its situation, more liable to to their ignorance. 

be fractured by falls than any other bone Occult diseases, is likewise from the 
of the cranium. For, if we fall forwards, same mint as the former, occultus signifying 
the hands are naturally put out to prevent hidden, and, therefore, nothing can be un- 
the forehead's touching the ground; and derstood, when a person speaks of a hidden 
if on one side, the shoulders in a great disease, but that it is a disease he does not 
measure protect the side s of the head ; but understand. 

if a person fall backwards, the hind part of Ouhema. (From o£«i>, to carry.) A vehi- 
the head consequently strikes against the 
earth, and that too with considerable 
violence. Nature therefore has wisely con- 
structed this bone so as to be capable of 
the greatest strength at its upper part, 
where it is the most exposed to injury- 
The os occipitis is joined, by means of the 



cle, or thin fluid. 

Ocheteuma. (From e^sToc, a duct.) The 
nostril. 

Ochetus. (From c%i», to convey.) A 
canal or duct. The urinary, or abdominal 
passages. 

Ocheus. (From o^ta, to carry.) The bag 



cuneiform process, to the sphenoid bone, of the scrotum. 

with which it often ossifies, and makes but Ochua. (From a^goc, P a ' e ; so named 

one bone in those who are advanced in because it is often of a pale colour.) 1. 

life. It is connected to the parietal bones Ochre. Minera fcrri lutea vel rubra. An 

by the lamboidal suture, and to the argillaceous earth impregnated with iron, 

temporal bones by the additamentum of the of a red or yellow colour. The Armenian 

temporal suture. The head is likewise bole, and other earths, are often adulterated 

united to the trunk by means of this bone, with ochre. 

The two condyles of the occipital bone are 2- The fore-part of the tibia. 

received into the supeiior oblique processes Ochhus. (From »,£§«, pale; so called 

of the atlas, or first vertebra of the neck, from the pale muddy colour of its flow- 

and it is by means of this articulation that ers.) A leguminous plant, or kind of pulse. 

a certain degree of motion of the head Ochthodes. (From office, importing 

'••ackwards and forwards is performed, the tumid lips of ulcers, callous, tumid.) 
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An epithet for ulcers, whose lips are callous 
;<nd tumid, and consequently difficult to 
heal. 

< >( i m \si in m. (Dim. of ocimum, basil.) 
Wild white campion, or basil, 

OCIM U.V1. (From u>w;, swift ; so called 
from its quick growth.) Ocymum. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Didynartua, Order, Gym- 
tA'tpermia. Sec liasilicwn. 

Ocimum basilicvm. The systematic 
name of the common or citron basil. See 
Basilicum. 

OctMinu ( ahyophyllatum. Ocimum 

minimum of Caspar, Bauhon, and Linnxus. 
Small or bush basil. This plant is mildly 
balsamic. Infusions are drank as tea, in 
catarrhous and uterine disorders, and the 
dried leaves are made into cephalic and 
sternutatory powders. They arc, when 
fresh, very juicy, of a weak aromatic and 
very mucilaginous taste, and of a strong 
and agreeable smell, improved by drying. 
# Octana. (From octo, eight.) An erratic 
intermitting fever, which returns every 
eighth day. 

Octaycs htm Kiir. The Teres Minor. 
Octavts humeri placentini. The Teres 
Minor. 

<)i maiif.s communes. A name for the 
nerves called Motores Oculorum. 

<'ii i.aria. (From oculus, the eye; so 
called from its uses in disorder* of the eye.) 
See Euphrasia. 

Oculi adductor. See Rectus interims 
ocnli. 

Oculi attollk.ns. See Rectus superior 
icu/i. 
On j. i ivNtnonuisi. See Cancer. 
Ocuxi depressor. See Rectus inferior 
oculi. 

Oculi elevator. See Rectus superior 
oculi. 

Oculi levatou. See Rectus superior 
oculi. 

Oculi obliq.uus inferior. See Oblicjuus 
inferior oculi. 

Oculi odliq.uus major. See Obliquus 
superior, oculi. 

Oculi oiiLiauus minor. See Obliquus 
nfrrior oculi. 
Oculus bovincs. See Proptosis. 
Occurs BOYIB. See Bellis major. 
Oculus iiuhulus. See Proptosis. 
Oculus christi. Austrian flea bane ; 
a speciesjof Inula. 

Oculus elephaxtinus. A name given 
to Proptosis. 

Oculus genu. Tlie knee-pan. 

OlI'US LACHRVMANS. The Epipho- 

'VI. 

Oculus Mixni. A species of Opal, gene- 
rally of a yellowish colour. By laying in 
of an amber colour, and 
' ransparent 
^afsMo<. (From cJVi, a tooth.) A 



biting sensation, pain, or itching in the 
gums. 

Odontagogos. (From c<T»f, a tooth, and 
aya>, to draw.) The name of an instrument 
to draw teeth, one of which, made o! lead, 
Forrestus relates to have been hung up in 
the temple of Apollo, denoting, that such 
an operation ought not to be made, but 
when the tooth was loose enough to draw 
with so slight a force as could be applied 
with that. 

OuoxTioHA. (From d'xs, a to >lh, and 
">§*, a seizure.) 1. The gout in the teeth. 
2. A tooth-drawer. 

ODONTALGIA. (From c/«c, a tooth, 
and <txy®', pain.) The tooth-ach. Tins 
well-known disease makes its attack by a 
most violent pain in the teeth, most fre- 
quently in the molares, more rarely in the 
incisorii, reaching sometimes up to the 
eyes, and sometimes backwards into the 
cavity of the ear. At the same time, there 
is a manifest determination to the head, 
and a remarkable tension and inflation of 
the vessels takes place, not only in the 
parts next to that where the pain is seated, 
but over the whole head. 

The tooth-ach is sometimes merely a 
rheumatic affection, arising from cold, but 
more frequently from a carious tooth. 
It is also a symptom of pregnancy, and 
takes place in some nervous disorders. It 
may attack persons at any period of life, 
though it is most frequent in the young and 
plethoric. From the variety of causes 
which may produce this affection, it has 
been named by authors odontalgia cariosa, 
scorbutica, catarrhalis, arthritica, gravida- 
rum, hysterica, stomachica, and rheu- 
matica. 

ODONTALGIA. (Medicamenta odon- 
talgic a ,■ from oSofltixyi*, the tooth-ach 
Medicines which relieve the tooth-;ich. 

Many empirical remedies have been pro- 
posed for the cure of the tooth-ach, but 
have not in any degree answered the pur- 
pose. When the affection is purely rheu< 
matic, blistering behind the ear will almost 
always remove it ; but when it proceeds 
from a carious tooth, the pain is much 
more obstinate. In this case it has been 
recommended to touch the pained part with 
a hot iron, or with oil of vitriol, in order to 
destroy the aching nerve ; to hold spirits 
in the mouth ; to put a drop of oil of cloves 
into the hollow of the tooth, or a pill made 
of camphor, opium, and oleum caryophyl- 
li. Others recommend gum mastich, dis- 
solved in oleum terebinthinx, applied to 
the tooth upon a little cotto.i. The great 
Boerhaave is said to have applied comphor, 
opium, oleum caryophylli, and alkohol, 
upon cotton. The caustic oil which may 
be collected from writing paper, rolled up 
tight, and set fire to at the end, will some- 
times destroy the exposed nervous sub- 
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stance of a hollow tootli. The application 
of radix pyrethri, by its power of stimulating 
the salivary glands, eii her in substance or 
in tincture, has also been attended with 
good effects. But one of the most useful 
applications of this kind, is st' ong nitrous 
acid, diluted with three or four times its 
weight of spirit of wine, and introduced 
into the hollow of the tooth, either by 
means of an hair pencil or a little cotton. 
When the constitution has had some share 
in the disease, the Peruvian bark has been 
recommended, and perhaps with much 
justice, on account of its tonic and anti- 
septic powers. When the pain is not fixed 
to one tooth, leeches applied to the gum are 
of great service. But very often all the 
foregoing remedies will f,,ii, and the only 
infallible cure is to draw the tooth. 

ODONTITIS. (From tSwruut, to put 
forth the teeth.) Dentition, or cutting teeth. 

Odontica. (From 6<T«, a tooth.) Reme- 
dies ior pains in the teeth. 

OuoxTiiiiiHOJA. (From cSa;, a tooth, and 
eye, to flow.) Bleeding from the socket of 
Uie jaw, after drawing the tooth, 

Odontis. (From «T*j, a tooth ; so called 
because its decoction was supposed useful 
in relieving the tooth-ach.) Odontitis. A 
species of lychnis. 

Odontitis. See Odontis. 

Odontogltphum. (From <xf«c, a tooth, 
and yxuqce, to scrape.) An instrument for 
sea! ; ng and scraping the teeth. 

ODONTOID. (Odontoides ; from oSus, 
a tooth, and ttfoc, form, because it is shaped 
like a tooth.) Tooth-like* A process of 
the second ver ebra of the neck is so called. 
Sec Dentatus 

Odontoiitiios. (From "T«j, a tootli, 
and wflof, a stone.) The tartar, or stony 
crust upon the teeth. 

Oiiontophyia. (From isePac, a tooth, 
and <puu, to grow.) Dentition, or cutting 
teeth. 

Odoutotrimma. (From c<fa?, a tooth, and 
Tg/C», to weal' away.) A dentifrice, or 
medicine, to cle;«n the teeth. 

ODORIFEROUS GLANDS. QlanduU 
odoriferx. These glands are situated around 
the corona glandis of the male, and under 
the skin ol the labia majora and nymph a: 
of females. They secrete a sebaceous mat- 
ter, which emits a peculiar odour; hence 
their name. 

CEa. (0«i : from cice, to bear ; so named 
from its rruitfulncss.) The Service 
tree. 

(ECONOMY, ANIMAL. (From miws, 
a house, and yo/ua, a law.) (Economia ani- 
malis. The conduct of nature in pre- 
serving animal bodies is called the animal 
occonomv. 

CEDE MA. (From uiw, to swell.) A 
>yn< iyn. of anasarca. See Anasarca. 

CEdematodes. Like to an oedema. 



OSdemosaiica. (From oiSbpa., a swell- 
ing, and o-tt^, flesh.) A species of tumour 
mentioned by M. A. Severmus, of a mill- 
die nature, betwixt an oedema, or soft tu- 
mour, and sarcoma, or hard tumour. 

CENANTHE. (From aim, wine, and 
avQo;, a flower ; so called because its flow, 
ers smell like the vine.) 1. The botanical 
name of a genus of the umbelliferous 
plants. Class, Pentandria. Order, Di- 
gynin. 2. The pharmacopoeial name of 
hemlock dropwort. QZnanthe chxrophylli 
fuliis. (Enanthe crocata of Linnaeus. An 
active poison that lus too often proved 
fatal, by being eaten in mistake instead of 
water parsnep. The juice, nevertheless, 
cautiously exhibited, promises to be an ef- 
ficacious remedy in inveterate scorbutic 
eruptions. The root of this plant is not 
unpleasant to the taste, and esteemed to 
be most deleterious of all the vegetables 
which this country produces. Mr. How. II, 
surgeon at Haverfordwest, relates, that 
" eleven French prisoners hid the liberty 
of wtilking in and about the town of Pern-* 
broke. Three of them being in the fields 
a little before noon, dug up a large quantity 
of this plant, wnich they took to be wild 
celery, to eat with their bread and butter 
for dinner. After washing it, they all three 
ate, or rather tasted of the roots. As they 
were entering the town, without any pre- 
vious notice of sickness at the stomach, or 
disorder in the head, one of them was 
seized with convulsions. The other two 
ran home, and sent a surgeon to him. The 
surgeon endeavoured first to bleed, and then 
to vomit him ; but those endeavours were 
fruitless, and he died presently. Ignorant 
of the cause of their comrade's death, and 
of their own danger, they gave of these 
roots to the other eight prisoners, who ate 
of them with their dinner. A few minutes 
afterwards, the remaining two, who gather- 
ed the plants, were seized in the same man- 
ner as the first, of which one died; the 
other was bled, and a vomit, with great 
difficulty, forced down, on account of his 
jaws being, as it were, locked together. 
This operated, and he recovered, hut was 
some time affected with dizziness in his 
head, though not sick, or the least disor- 
dered in the stomach. The other eight 
b^ing bled and voniitt d immediately were 
soon well. At Clonwell, in Ireland, eight 
boys, mistaking this plant for water-pars- 
nep, ate plentifully of its roots. About 
four or five hours after, the eldest boy be- 
came suddenly convulsed, and died ; and 
belore the next morning four of the other 
boys died in a similar manner. Of the 
other three, one was maniacal several 
hours, another lost his hair and nails, but 
the third escaped unhurt. Stalpau.rt Van 
der Wiel mentions two cases of the fp*' 
effects of this root; these, /fcl * 
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attended willi great beat in llie throat and 
■tomach, Bicnan, vertigo, and purging; 
tbej both dit (t in the course of two or three 
boon after eating tbe r ( ><>'. Mien, in h ; s 
Synopsis Medicina.-, also relates that four 
children suffered greatly by eating this poi- 
son. In these cases great agony was ex- 
perienced before the convulsions super- 
vened ; vomitings likewise came on, which 
were encouraged by large draughts of oil 
and warm water, to which their recovery 
is ascribed. The late Sir William Watson, 
who refers to the instances here cited, also 
says, that a Dutchman was poisoned by 
the leaves of the plant boded in pottage. 
It appears, from various authorities, that. 
mo.-t brute animals are not less affected by 
this poison that man ; and Mr. Lightfoot 
informs us, that a spoonful of the juice of 
this plant, given to a dog, rendered him 
sick and stupid; but a goat was observed 
to eat the plant with impunity. The great 
virolence of this plant has no;, however, 
prevented it from being taken medicinally- 
In a letter from Dr. Poulteney to Sir Wil- 
liam Watson, we are told that a sevetse and 
inveterate cutaneous disorder was cured 
by the juice of the root, though not with- 
out exciting the most alarming symptoms. 
T ken in the dose of a spoonful, in two 
hours afterwards, the head was affected in 
a very extraordinary mariner, followed 
with violent sickness and vomiting, cold 
sweats, and rigors ; but tins did not de- 
ter the patient from continuing the medi- 
cine, in somewhat less doses, till it effected 
a cure. 

CExanthe chocata. The systejnatic 
name of the hemlock dropwort. See 
Oenanlhe. 

CEnantmi: ch i;hi>phyi.!.i foliis. See 
Oenanlhe. 

(EVANTIIK CICVTJB FACIE LOllELH- Tile 

(Enanthe rrocatti. 

(En area. (Ompm: from ctvx^m, the cut- 
tings of vines.) The ashes prepared of the 
twips, &c. of vines. 

(EsEL.nrM. (From woe, wine, and i\*jo>, 
oil.) A mixture of oil and wine. 

(BffOQAXA. (From o/vo<, wine, and jxax, 
milk ) A sort of potion made of wine and 
milk. According to some, it is wine as 
warm as new milk. 

CEnogahum (From oivoc, wine, and }««oi', 
gu'um.) A mixture of wine and garum. 

OS no me li. (From civet, wine, and y.thi, 
honey.) Mead, or wine, made of honey, 
or sweetened with honey. 

CEvoi'lia. (From oivo;, wine.) The great 
jubeb tree, the juice of whose fruit is like 

that of the grape, 

QStroai taxA. (From mvgc, wine, and r*£», 
to distil.) Spirit of wine. 

QSfothi b v. ("From MMr, wine; so called 
because its dri-d roots smell like wine.) A 
species of lysimachia. 



I E I n an rfiiNos. (From drin a flower.) 
Flowery wine. Galen says it is Oenoa 
anthosmias, or wine impregnated with flow- 
ers, in which sense it is an epithel for the 
CV/ ceo/?. 

(En us anthosmias. (From «vflj?, a 
flower, and oa-fxn, a smell.) Sweet-scented 
wines. 

(Enus apod.p.dus. Wine in which the 
dais, or txda, are ixiiled. 

(Ems ArnzEs.MENus. A wine heated 
to a great degree, and presenbed among 
other ihings, as garlic, salt, milk, and vine- 
gar 

(Encs DEUTKiii-s. (asi/t^j;, second.) 
Wines of the second pressing. 

(Eros diachkomenus. Wine diffused 
in larger vessels, cooled, and strained from 
the lees, to render it thinner and weaker; 
wines thus drawn off are called sacevs, and 
saccata, from the bag through which they 
are strained. 

(Ewus galactoses. (From yt\*, milk.) 
Wine with milk, or wine made as warm as 
new milk. 

LEvus malacus. JEnus malthacus. 
Soft wine. Sometimes it means weak and 
thin, opposed to strong wine ; or mild, in 
opposition to austere. 

(Exus MELHiinoos. Wine in which is 
honey. 

CExus oenodes. Strong wine. 

CEnus strapiiidios leucos. White, 
wine made from raisins. 

(Exus tkthalasmenos. Wine mixed 
with sea-water. 

(Esopag.eits. (From ct<raqa.yo<;, the gul- 
let.) The muscle forming the sphincter 
aesophagi. 

(EsopuAoisvtfs. (From cto-oyzyot, the 
gullet.) Difficult swallowing, from spasm. 

(ESOPHAGUS. (From c/*, to carry, 
and <f>*yw, to eat ; because it carries the 
food into the stomach.) The membranous 
and muscular tube that descends in the 
neck, from the pharynx to the stomach. 
It is composed of three tonics, or mem- 
branes, viz. a common, muscular, and 
mucous. Its arteries are branches of the 
oesophageal, wnich arises from the aorta. 
The veins empty themselves into the vena 
a/ygos. Its nerves are from the eighth pair 
and great intercostal ; and it is every where 
uniler the internal or mucous membrane 
supplied with glands that separate the mu- 
cus of the oesophagus, in order that the 
masticated bole may readily pass down into 
the stomach. 

(Estromaxia. (From o/s-$oc, the puden- 
da of a woman, and /uatvofAou, to rage.) A 
furor uterinus. 

(E8TRUM VENEREUM. (From oestrus, 
a gad-bee; because by its bite, or sting, 
it arrtates cattle.) The venereal orgasm) 
or pleasant sensation experienced during 
coition. 
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OZsype. (From 01?, a sheep, and gysrc:, 
sord" .) Oesypos. Oesypum. Oesypus. [t 
frequency is met with in the ancient Phar- 
macy, for a certain oily substance, boiled 
out of particular parts of the fleeces of 
wool, as what grows on the flank, neck, 
and parts most used to sweat. 

Off a alba. (From pluiih, a fragment, 
Ileb.) Van Helmont thus calls the white 
coagulation which arises from a mixture of 
a rectified spirit of wine, and of urine ; 
but the spirit of urine must be distilled 
from well-fermented urine ; and that must 
be well dephlegmated, else it will not an- 
swer. 

OFFICINAL. (Officinalis; from officina, 
a shop ) Any medicine, directed by the 
colleges of physicians to be kept in the 
shops, is so termed. 

Offuscatio. The snine as Amaurosis. 

OIL. (Oleum; from olea, the olive; 
this name being at first confined to the oil 
expressed from the olive.) Oils are de- 
fined, by modern chymi.sts, to be proper 
juices of a fat or unctuous nature, either 
solid or fluid, indissoluble in water, com- 
bustible with flame, and volatile in diffe- 
rent degrees. They are never formed but 
by organic bodies; and all the substances 
in the mineral kingdom, which present oily 
characters, have originated from the action 
of vegetable or animal life. Oils are dis- 
tinguished into fat, and essential oils ; un- 
der the former head are comprehended oil 
of olives, almonds, rape, ben, linseed, 
hemp, cocoa, &c. Essential oils differ 
from fat oils by the following characters : 
their smell is strong and aromatic ; their 
volatility is such that they rise with the 
heat of boiling water, and their taste is 
very acrid ; they are likewise much more 
combustible than fat oils ; they are ob- 
tained by pressure, distillation, &.c. from 
strong-smelling plants, as that of pepper- 
mint, aniseed, caraway, &c. The use of fat 
oils in the arts, axjd in medicine, is very con- 
siderable ; they are medicinally prescribed 
as relaxing, softening, and laxative reme- 
dies ; they enter into many medical com- 
pounds, such as balsams, unguents, plas- 
ters, Sec. and they are often used as food 
on account of the mucilage they contain. 
See Oliva. Essential oils are employed as 
cordial, stimulant, and antispasmodic re- 
medies. 

OH, igtherial See Oleam atheriale. 

Oil, almond. See Amygdala. 

Oil of allspice. See Oleam pimentx. 

Oil of amber. See Oleum succini. 

Oil of caraivay. See Oleum carui. 

Oil, castor. See liicinus. 

Oil of chamomile. See Oleum anthemidis. 

Oil of juniper. See Oleum juniper i. 

Oil of lavender. See Oleum lavenduLt- 

Oil of linseed. See Oleum lini. 

Oil of mace. See Oleum via i 

Oil, olive. See Oliva. 



Oil of origanum. See Oleum origatu. 

Oil, palm. See Palm oil. 

Oil oj pennyroyal. See Oleum pulegii. 

Oil of peppermint. See Oleum menih.e 
piperita. 

Oil, rock. See Petroleum. 

Oil of spearmint. See Oleum ment/i.e 
viridis. 

Oil, sulphurated. See Oleum sulphwu- 
turn. 

Oil of turpentine. See Oleum teberintlhe. 

Ointment. See Unguentum. 

OLEA. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnaean system. Class, JMonandria. 
Order, Monogynia. 

Olea europea. The systematic name 
of the plant from which the olive oil is ob- 
tained. See Oliva. 

Oleamept. (From oleum, oil.) A thin li- 
niment composed of oils. 

Oleander. (From olea, the olive tree, 
which it resembles ) The rose bay, 

Oleaster. (Dim. of olea, the olive-tree.) 
The wild olive. 

OLECRANON. (From uKm, the ul- 
na, and itpxvov, the head.) The elbow, or 
process of -the ulna, upon which a person 
leans. 

Olene. (nxtvu.) The cubit, or ulna. 

Oleosaccharum. (From Oleum, oil, and 
saccharum, sugar.) An essential oil, ground 
up with sugar. 

OLEUM. See Oil. 

Oleum ABtE-riNUM. The resinous juice 
which exudes spontaneously from the sil- 
ver and red firs. It is supposed to be su- 
perior to that obtained by wounding the 
tree. 

Oleum ;ethereum. ./Ethereal oil. 0/e- 
um vini. After the distillation of sulphu- 
ric xther, carry on the distillation with 
a less degree of heat, until a black froth 
begins to rise ; then immediately remove 
the retort from the fire. Add sufficient 
water to the liquor in the retort, that the 
oily part may float upon the surface. Se- 
parate this, and add to it as much lime- 
water as may be necessary to neutralize 
the adherent acid, and shake them toge- 
ther. Lastly, collect the aetherial oil which 
separates. This oil is used as an ingre- 
dient iu the compound spirit of a:ther. It 
is a jellow colour, less volatile than sether, 
soluble in alkohol, and insoluble in wa- 
ter. 

Oleum amygdalae. See Amaygdala. 

Oleum animale. An empyreumatic sub- 
stance, obtained by distillation from ani- 
mal substances. It is sometimes exhibited 
as an antispasmodic and diaphoretic, in the 
dose of from ten to forty drops. 

Oleum anisi. Formerly Oleum es»en- 
tiale anisi, oleum e seminibus anisi. Oil of 
anise. The essential oil of aniseed possesses 
all the virtues attributed to the anistim.and 
is often given as a stimulant and carmina- 
tive, in the dose of from five to eight drops. 
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mixed with an appropriate vehicle. See 
Anisum. 

Oleum anthemidis. Oil of chamomile, 
formerly called oleum e floribus chama- 
meli. See Chamxmelum. 

Oleum camthoratum. In retentions of 
urine, rheumatic pains, distentions of the 
abdomen from ascites ; tension of the skin 
from abscess, this is an excellent applica- 
tion. See Camphora, 

Oleum carpatiiicum. A fine essential 
oil, distilled from the fresh cones of the 
tree which affords the common turpentine. 
See Terebinthi?ia vulgaris. 

Oleum cahui. Formerly called Oleum 
essentiale carui. Oleum essentiale e semi- 
nibus carui. The oil of carraways is an ad- 
mirable carminative, diluted with reclined 
ipirit into an essence, and then mixed with 
any proper fluid. See Carum. 

Oleum caryophyllia iiomatici. A sti- 
mulant and aromatic preparation of the 
-love. See Caryophyllum aro.maticum. 

Oleum cediunum, Essentia de cedro. 
Che oil of the peel of citrons, obtained in a 
particular manner, without distillation, in 
ilaly. 

Oi.kuu cinhamomi. A warm, stimulant, 
and delicious stomachic. Given in the dose 
of from one id three drops, rubbed down 
with some yolk of egg-, in a little wine, 
it allays violent emotions of the stomach 
'inn morbid irritability, and is particularly 
serviceable in debility of the primx vis, 
after cholera morbus. 

Oleum coitNu cebvi. This is applied 
externally as a stimulant to paralytic affec- 
tions of the limbs. 

Oleum oabianum. See Petroleum ru- 
bruin. 

Oleum junipejii. Formerly called Ole- 
um essentiale juniperi buccx. Oleum 
essentiale e baccis juniperi. Oil of ju- 
niper. Oii of juniper berries possesses 
stimulant, carminative, and stomachic vir- 
tues, in the dose of from two to four drops, 
and in a larger dose proves highly diuretic. 
Ii is often administered in the cure of drop- 
sical complaints, when the indication is to 
provoke the urinary discharge. 

Oleum livkmiuue. Formerly called 
Oleum essentiale lavendulz. Oleum essen- 
tiale e floribus lavendulx. Oil of lavender. 
Though mostly used as a perfume, this es- 
sential oil may be exhibited internally, in 
the dose of from one to five drops, as a sti- 
mulant in nervous head-achs, hysteria and 
debility of the stomach. 

Oleum lauiu. Oleum laurinum. An 
anodyne and antispasmodic application, 
generally nibbed on sprains and bruises un- 
attended with inflammation. 

Oleum i.imoms. .I'll I oil of 

lemons possesses stimulant and stomachic 
powers, imi y U i Eternally, 

iiii.xtd vv .in intinents as 



Oleum lini. Linseed oil is emollient 
and demulcent, in the dose of from half an 
ounce to an ounce- It is frequently given 
in the form of clyster in colics and obstipa- 
tion. Cold-drawn linseed oil, with lime- 
water and extract of lead, forms, in many 
instances, the best application for burns 
and scalds. See Linum. 

Oleum lccii piscis. See Esox lu» 
cius. 

Oleum macis. Oleum myristice ex- 
pression. Oil of mace. A fragrant seba- 
ceous substance, expressed in the East 
Indies from the nutmeg. There are two 
kinds. The best is brought in stone jars, 
is somewhat soft, of a yellow colour, and 
resembles in smell the nutmeg. The other 
is brought from Holland, in flat square 
cake<. The weak smell and faint colour 
warrants our supposing it to be the former 
kind sophisticated. Their use is chiefly 
external, in form of plaster, unguent, or 
liniment. 

Oleum malabatuii. An oil similar 
in flavour to that of cloves, brought from 
the East Indies, where it is said to be 
drawn from the leaves of the cinnamon 
tree. 

Oleum Mentha piperita. Formerly 
called Oleum essentiale menthie piperitidis, 
Oil of peppermint. Oil of peppermint pos- 
sesses all the act ve principle of the plant. 
It is mostly used to make the simple wa- 
ter ; mixed with rectified spirit it forms an 
essence, which is put into a variety of com- 
pounds, as sugar drops and tiochisches, 
which are exhibited as stimulants, carmini 
tives, and stomachics. 

Oleum mentii.e viridis. Formerly 
called Oleum essentiale menthse sativae. Oil 
of spearmint. This essential oil is mostly 
in use for making the simple water, but 
may be exhibited in the dose of from five 
to two drops as a carminative, stomachic, 
and stimulant. 

Oleum Kejxolt. Essentia ?ieroli. The 
essential oil of the flowers of the Seville 
orange tree. It is brought to us from Italy 
and France. 

Oleum mvristic.e. The essential oil of 
nutmeg is an excellent stimulaut and aro- 
matic, and may be exhibited in every case 
where such remedies are indicated, Willi 
advantage. 

Oleum myristicje Exr-REssuM. This 
is commonly called oil of mace. See 
Oleum macis. 

Oleum j.'itrioi.i. See Sulphureous 

acid. 

Oi.ewm oi.iv.T3. See Ohva. 

Oleum ouigani. Formerly called Oleum 
essentiale origaiii. Oil of origanum. A 
very acrid and stimulating essential oil. It 
is employed for alleviating the pain arising 
from caries of the teeth, and for making 
the simple water of marjoram. 
4 D» 
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Oleum palmje. See Palm oil. 

Oleum FETiiiE. See Petroleum, 

Oleum pimbntje. Oil of allspice. A 
stimulant and aroma'ic oil. 

Oleum pulegii. Formerly called Oleum, 
essentiale pulegii. Oil of penny-royal. A 
stimulant and antispasmodic oil, which 
may be exhibited in hysterical and nervous 
affections. 

Oleum ricini. See Ricinus. 

Oleum horis marini. Formerly called 
Oleum essentiale roris marini. Oil of rose- 
mary. The essential oil oi rosemary is an 
excellent stimulant, and may be given with 
great advantage in nervous and spasmodic 
affections of the stomach. 

Oleum sarins. A stimulating emmena- 
gogue ; it is best administered with myrrh, 
in the form of bolus. 

Oleum sassafras. An agreeable sti- 
mulating stomachic carminative and sudo- 
rific. 

Oleum sinapeos. This is an emollient 
oil, the acrid principle of the mustard re- 
maining in the seed. See Sinapis. 

Oleum succini. Oleum succitd rectifi- 
catum. Oil of amber is mostly used ex- 
ternally, as a stimulating application to 
paralytic limbs, or those affected with 
cramp and rheumatism. Hooping-cough, 
and other convulsive diseases, are said to 
be relieved also by rubbing the spine with 
this oil. 

Oleum sulphuiiatum. Formerly call- 
ed Balsamum sulphuris simplex. Sulphu- 
rated oil. " Take of washed sulphur, four 
ounces ; olive oi), a pint." Having heat- 
ed the oil in a very large iron pot, add 
the sulphur gradually, and stir the mixture 
after each addition, until they have united. 
This, which was formerly called simple 
balsam of sulphur, is an acrid stimulating 
preparation, and much praised by some in 
the cure of coughs and other phthisical 
complaints. 

Oleum strije. A fragrant essential oil, 
obtained by distillation from the balm of 
Gilead plant. See Moldavica. 

Oleum templimjm. Oleum templinum 
verum. A terebinthinate oil obtained from 
the fresh cones of the Pinus abies of Linnaeus. 

Oleum terr^e. See Petroleum. 

Oleum terebinth num. rectificatum. 
" Rectified oil of turpentine, a pint ; water, 
four pints." Distil over the oil. Sti- 
mulant, diuretic, and sudorific virtues 
are attributed to this preparation, in the 
dose of from ten drops to twenty, which 
are given in rheumatic pains of the chronic 
kind, especially sciatica. Its chief use 
internally, however, is as an anthelmin- 
tic and styptic. Uterine, pulmonic, gas- 
tric, intestinal, and other hemorrhages, 
when passive, are more effectually relieved 
by its exhibition than b} any other medi- 
cine. Externally it is applied, mixed with 
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ointments, and other applications, to bruises, 
sprains, rheumatic pains, indolent ulcers, 
burns, and scalds. 

Oleum vim. Stimulant and anodyne in 
the dose of from one 10 four drops. 

OLFACTORY NERVES. (Nervi ol- 
factorii ; from olfactus, the sense of smell- 
ing.) The first pair of nerves are so term- 
ed, because they are the organs of smelling. 
They arise from the corpora striata, perfo- 
rate the ethmoid bone, and are distributed 
very numerously on the pituitary membrane 
of the nose. 

OL1BANUM. (From lebona, Chald.) 
Thus. Frankincense. This drug has re- 
ceived different appellations, according to 
its different appearances ; the single tears 
are called simply olibanum, or thus ; when 
two are joined together, thus masculum ; 
and when two are very large, thus femini- 
num ; if several adhere to the bark, thus 
corticosum; the fine powder; which rubs off 
from the tears, mica thuris; and the coarse?, 
manna thuris. The gum-resin that is so call- 
ed, is the juice of the Juniperys lycia;— fo- 
liis ternis undique imbricatis ovatis oblusis, 
and is brought horn Turky and the East 
Indies ; but that which comes from India is 
less esteemed. It is said to ooze spontane- 
ously from the bark of the tree, appearing 
in drops, or tears, of a pale yellowish, and 
sometimes of a reddish colour. Olibanum 
has a moderately strong and not very agree- 
able smell, and a bitterish, somewhat pun- 
gent taste ; in chewing it sticks to the 
teeth, becomes white, and renders the 
saliva milky. Laid on a red-hot iron, it 
readily catches flame, and burns with a 
strong diffusive and not unpleasant smell. 
On trituration with water, the greatest 
part of it dissolves into a milky liquor, 
which, on standing, deposits a portion of 
resinous matter. The gummy and resinous 
parts are nearly in equal proportions ; and 
though rectified spirit dissolves less of the 
olibanum than water, it extracts nearly all 
its active matter. In antient times, oliba- 
num seems to have been in great repute 
in aflectionsof the head and breast, coughs, 
ha:moptysis, and in various (luxes, botli 
uterine and intestinal ; it was also much 
employed externally. Recourse is seldom 
had to this medicine, which is now super- 
seded by myrrh, and other articles of the 
resinous kind. It is, however, esteemed 
by many as an adstringent, and though not 
in general use, is considered as a valuable 
medicine in fluor albus, and debilities of 
the stomach and intestines : applied exter- 
nally in the form of plaster, it is said to be 
corroborant, &c. and with this intention it 
forms the basis of the emplastrum thuris. 

Oligotrophia. (From oxryc;, small, and 
Tgiqu, lo nourish.) Deficient nourishment. 

Olisthema. (From oMvQtwm, to fall out.) 
A luxation. 
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OL1VA. The olive. Olea sativa. 
The fruit of the Olea Europea of Linnaeus : 
foliie lanceolatit integerrimis, racemis\ axil- 
laribus coarctatin. The olive-tree, in all 
a^es lias been gpeatly celebrated, and 
held in peculiar estimation, as the boun- 
teous gift of heaven ; it was formerly ex- 
hibited in the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews, and is still considered as emblematic 
of peace and plenty. The varieties of this 
tree are numerous, distinguished not only 
by the form of the leaves but also by the 
shape, size, and colour of the fruit ; as the 
large Spanish olive, the small oblong Pro- 
vence olive, he. &c. These, when pic- 
kled, are well known to us by the names 
of Spanish and French olives, which are 
extremely grateful to many stomachs, 
and said to excite appetite and promote 
digestion ; they are prepared from the 
green unripe fruit, which is repeatedly 
steeped in water, to which some quick- 
lime or alkaline salt is added, in order 
to shorten the operation : after this they 
are washed and preserved in a pickle of 
common salt and water, to which an aro- 
matic is sometimes added. The principal 
consuption, however, of this fruit is in 
the piepation of the common sallad oil, 
or oleum olivx of the pharmacopoeias, which 
is obtained by grinding and pressing them 
when thoroughly ripe : the finer and purer 
oil issues first by gentle pressure, and the 
inferior sorts on heating what is left, and 
pressing it more strongly. The best olive 
oil is of a bright pale amber colour, bland to 
the taste, and without any smell : it becomes 
rancid by age, and sooner if kept in a warm 
situation. With regard to its utility, oil, 
in some shape, forms a considerable part of 
our food, both animal and vegetable, and 
afford.-, much nourishment. With some, 
however, oily substances do not unite 
with the contents of the stomach, and 
are frequently brought up by eructation ; 
this happens more especially to those 
whose stomachs abound with acid. — 
Oil, considered as a medicine, is supposed 
to correct acrimony, and to lubricate and 
relax the fibres ; and therefore has been 
recommended internally, to obviate the ef- 
fects of various stimuli, which produce ir- 
ritation, and consequent inflammation : 
on this ground it has been generally pre- 
scribed in coughs, catarrhal affections, and 
erosions. The oil of olives is successfully 
used in Switzerland against the tenia oa- 
cutis superjicialibus, and it is in very high 
estimation in this and other countries 
against nephritic pains, spasms, cholic, con- 
stipation of the bowels, See. Externally it 
has been found a useful application to 
bites and stings of various poisonous ani- 
mals, as the mad dog, several serpents, &c. 
uKo to burns, tumours, and other affections, 
both by itself or mixed in liniments or poul- 
tices. Oil rubbed over the body is said to 



be of great service in dropsies, particularly 
ascites. Olive oil enters several officinal 
compositions, and when united with water, 
by the intervention of alkali, is usually 
given in coughs and hoarseness. 

Olive-tree See Olida. 

Olives. See OUva. 

Olive, spurge See Mezereum. 

Olivauius. (From oliva, the olive.) 
Oliviformis. Resembling the olive ; ap- 
plied to two eminences on the lower part of 
the medulla oblongata, called corpora oli- 
varia. 

Olophxyctis, (Prom exec, whole, and 
<pyuKrt(, a pustule.) A small hot eruption, 
covering the whole body ; when partial, it 
is called phlyctaena. 

Olusatrum. {Id est, olus atrum, the 
black herb, from its black leaves ) Lovage. 

Omacra. (From upoc, the shoulder, 
and a-yyt., a seizure.) The gout in the 
shoulder. 

OMENTITIS. {Omentitis; from omen- 
tum, the caul.) Inflammation of the omen- 
tum, a species of peritonitis. 

OMENTUM. (From omen, a guess; 
so called because the soothsayers prophesied 
from an inspection of this part ) Epiploon. 
The caul. An adipose membraneous viscus 
of the abdomen, that is attached to the sto- 
mach, and lies on the anterior surface of 
the intestines. It is thin and easily torn, 
being formed of a duplicature of the perito- 
neum, with more or less of fat interposed. 
It is distinguished into the great omentum 
and the litde omentum. 

The omentum mujus, which is also term- 
ed omentum gaslrocolicum, arises from the 
whole of the great curvature of the sto- 
mach, and even as far as the spleen, from 
whence it descends loosely behind the 
abdominal parieties, and over the intestines 
to the navel, and sometimes into the pelvis. 
Having descended thus far, its inferior mar- 
gin turns inwards and ascends again, and is 
fastened to the colon and the spleen, where 
its vessels enter. 

The omentum 7tiinus, or omentum hepatico- 
gastricum, arises posteriorly from the trans- . 
verse fissure of the liver. It is composed of a 
duplicature of peritoneum, passes over the 
duodenum, and small lobe of the liver; it 
also passes by the lobulus spigelii and pan- 
creas, proceeds into the colon and small 
curvature of the stomach, and is implanted 
ligamentous into the oesophagus. It is in 
this omentum that Winslow discovered a 
natural opening, which goes by his name. 
If air be blown in at the foramen of Win- 
slow, which is always found behind the lo- 
bulus spigelii, between the right side of the 
liver and hepatic vessels, the vena portarum 
and duodenum, the cavity of the omentum, 
and all its sacs may be distended. 

The omentum is always double, and be- 
tween its lamellae closely connected by 
very tender cellular substance, the vessels 
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are dristributed and the fat collected. 
Where the top of the right kidney, and 
the lobulus spigelius of the liver, with the 
subjacent large vessels, form an angle with 
the duodenum, there the external mem- 
brane of the colon, which comes from the 
peritoneum joining with the membrane of 
the duodenum, which also arises immedi- 
ately from the peritoneum lying upon the 
kidney, enters the back into the trans- 
verse fissure of the liver, for a considerable 
space, is continuous with its external coat, 
contains the gall-bladder supports the he- 
patic vessels, and is very yellow and slippe- 
ry. Behind this membranous production, 
betwixt the right lobe of the liver, hepatic 
vessels, vena portarum, biliary ducts, aor- 
ta, and adjacent duodenum, there is the 
natural opening just mentioned, by which 
air may be blown extensively into all the 
cavity of the omentum. From thence, in a 
rourse continuous with this membrane from 
the pylorus and the smaller curvature of 
the stomach, the external membrane of the 
liver joins in such a manner with that of 
the stomach, that the thin membrane of 
the liver is continued out of the fossa of the 
venal duct, across the little lobe into the 
stomach, stretched before the lobe and 
before the pancreas. This little omentum, 
or omentum hepotico-gastricum, when in- 
Hated, resembles a cone, and gradually be- 
coming harder and emaciated, it changes 
into a true ligament, by which the oesopha- 
gus is connected to the diaphragm. But 
the larger omentum, the omentum gastro- 
caslicum, is of a much greater extent. Lt 
begins at the first accession of the right 
gastro-epiploic artery to the stomach, being 
continued there from the upper plate of the 
transverse mesocolon ; and then from the 
whole great curve of the stomach, as far as 
the spleen, and also from the right convex 
end of the stomach towards the spleen, 
until it also terminates in a ligament, that 
ties the upper and back part of the spleen 
to the stomach : this is the anterior lamina. 
Being continued downward, sometimes to 
the navel, sometimes to the pelvis, it hangs 
before the intestines, and behind the mus- 
cles of the abdomen, until its lower edge 
being reflected upon itself, ascends, leaving 
an intermediate vacuity between it and the 
anterior lamina, and is continued to a 
very great extent, into the internal mem- 
brane of the transverse colon, and lastly, 
into the sinus of the spleen, by which the 
large blood-vessels are received, and it 
ends finally on the oesophagus, under the 
diaphragm. Behind the stomach, and be- 
fore the pancreas, its cavity is continuous 
with that of the smaller omentum. To this 
the omentum colicum is connected, whjich 
arises farther to the right than the first ori- 
gin of the omentum gastrocolicum from the 
mesocolon, with the cavity of which it is 
continuous, but produced solely from the 



colon and its external membrane, which 
departs double from the intestine ; it is 
prolonged, and terminates by a conical ex- 
tremity, sometimes of longer, sometimes 
of shorter extent, above the intestinum 
Cicctim. For all the blood which returns 
from the omentum and mesocolon, goes 
into the vena portarum, and by that into 
the liver itself. The omentum gastrocoli- 
cum is furnished with blood from each of 
the gastro-epiploic arteries, by many de- 
scending articulated branches, of which the 
most lateral are the longest, and the lowest 
anastomose by minute twigs with those 
of the colon. It also has branches from the 
splenic, duodenal, and adipose arteries, 
The omentum colicum has its arteries from 
the colon, as also the smaller appendices, 
and also from the duodenal and right epi- 
ploic. The arteries of the small omentum 
come from the hepatics, and from the 
right and left corollaries. The omentum 
being fat and indolent, has very small 
nerves. They arise from the nerves of the 
eighth pair, both in the greater and lesser 
curvatures of the stomach. The arteries 
of the mesentery are in general the same 
with those which go to the intestine, and of 
which the smaller branches remain in the 
glands and fat of the mesentery. Various 
small accessory arteries go to both meso- 
colons, from the intercostals, spermatics, 
lumbars, and capsular, to the transverse 
portion from the splenic artery, and pan- 
creato-duodenalis, and to the left meso- 
colon, from the branches of the aorta going 
to the lumbar glands. The veins of the 
omentum in general accompany the arte- 
ries, and unite into simular trunks ; those 
of the left part of the gastrocolic omentnm 
into the splenic, and also those of the he- 
patigastric, which likewise sends its blood 
to the trunk of the vena portarum ; those 
from the larger and right part of the gastro- 
colic omentum, from the omentum colicum, 
and from the appendices epiploides, into 
the mesenteric trunk. All the veins of 
the mesentery meet together in one wick, 
in the true trunk of the large vena porta- 
rum, being collected first into two large 
branches, of which the one, the mesenteric, 
receives the gastro-epiploic vein, the colics 
mediae, the iliocolica, and all those of the 
small intestines, as far as the duodenum ; 
the other, which going transversely, inserts 
itself into the former, above the origin of 
the duodenum, carries back the blood of 
the left gastric veins, and those of the 
rectum, except the lowermost, which be- 
longs partly to those of the bladder and 
partly to the hypogastric branches of the 
pelvis. The vein which is called hsemor- 
rhoidalis interna is sometimes inserted ra- 
ther into the splenic than into the mesen- 
teric vein. Has the omentum also lympha- 
tic vessels ? Certainly there are conglobate 
glands, both in the little omentum and in 
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the gastro-colicum ; and ancient anato- 
mists liavc observed pellucid vessels in the 
omentum ; and a modern has described them 
tor 1 -deals of the stomach. 

Omiviim COXalCUM. See Omentum. 
Omkn ri m uastho-colicum. See Omen- 
tum. 

Okutim i!KrATico-«ASTiirci;-M. See 
Omentum. 

OMO. Names compounded with this 
word belong 10 muscles which are attached 
to the scapula ; from ufxot, the shoulder, As, 
OmocottUi (From &>/«?, the shoulder, 
and KOTt/A», a cavity.) The cavil)' in the ex- 
tremity of the neck of the scapula, in which 
the head of the humerus is articulated. 

OMO-HY01DEUS. Caroco-hyoideua of 
Albinus and Douglas, scupulo hyodien of 
Dumas. A muscle situated between the 
os hyoides and shoulder, that pulls the os 
hyoides obliquely downwards. It arises 
broad, thin, and fleshy, from the superior 
cosla of the scapula, near the semilunar 
notch, and from the ligament that runs 
across it ; thence ascending obliquely, it 
becomes tendinous below the sternocleido- 
mastoideus, and growing fleshy again, is 
inserted into the base of the os hyoides. 

OMOPLATA. (From a/xoc, the shoul- 
der, and <wka.TU(, broad.) See Seapula- 

Omoplato-hvoidjeus. The same as 
Omohyoidieus. 

Omotocos. (From a/uos, crude, and 
T/xTS), to bring forth.) A miscarriage. 

Omothibes. (From oe/xos, crude, and r%i£u, 
to bruise.) Oil expressed from unripe 
olives. 

Omphacinum. (From oix^hmov, the juice 
of unripe grapes.) Oil expressed from un- 
ripe olives. 

Omphacion. Omphacium. (From o/x<j>*jcc?, 
an unripe grape.) The juice of unripe 
grapes ; and by some applied to that of 
wild apples, or crabs, commonly called Ver- 
juice. 

Ompiiacitis. (From v/uyxicoc, an unripe 
grape, because it resembles an unripe grape 
in its sour astringent state.) A small kind 
of gall ; an excrescence from the oak. 

Omi'uacomeli. (From o(*<pa.>tcs, an un- 
ripe grape, and /ut\i, honey.) A sort of 
Dxymel made of the juice of unripe grapes 
and honey. 

Omi'ualocaiipi's. (From c^axoc, the 
navel, and v.i^th, fruit; so called because its 
fruit resemble a navel.) Cleavers; hayriff. 
OMPHALOCELE. (From e/*j>**or, the 
navel, and xxkh, a tumour.) An umbilical 
hernia. See Hernia. 

Ompiialouks. (From cpyxkoc, a navel ; so 
named because the calyx is excavated in 
the middle like the human navel.) A 
plant resembling borage. 

Ompii w.omantia. (From cpifuKat, the 
navel, and /uavTtvv, to prophesy.) The 
foolish vaticination of midwives, who pre- 
tend to foretel the number of the future 



offspring from the number of knots in the 
navel. 

OMPHALOS. (From c^ukio-ku, to roll 
up.) The navel. 

OMPHALOTOM1A. (From opqaxos, the 
navel, and Ti/uve, to cut.) The separation ot 
the navel-string. 

OvAf;nA. (From ova^goc. the wild ass, so 
called because it is saidtot;.me wild beast*.) 
Also a name for die rheumatism in ihe 
elbow. 

ONEIRODYNIA. (From ewjgw, a dream, 
and oJwvfi, anxiety.) Disturbed imagination 
during sleep. A genus of disease in the 
class Neuroses, and order Ve&ani<e of Cul- 
len, containing two species, 

1. Oneirodynia activa, walking in the 
sleep. 

2- Oneirodynia gravans, the incubus, 'or 
night-mare. See Night-mare. 

Oneikogmos. (From ove/gayro, to dream.) 
Venereal dreams. 

Onkiiiogonos. (From ovugot, a dream, and 
yon, the seed.) So the Greeks call an oc- 
casional emission of the semen in sleep, 
when it only happens rarely. 
Onion. See Cepa. 
Onion, sea. See Scilla. 
Onis. (From ovoc, an ass.) the dung of 
an ass. It was in repute with Hippocrates. 

Oniscus- (From ovoc, an ass ; so called 
because like the ass it requires much beat- 
ing before it is useful.) The stock-fish 
Also the slow-worm. 

Oxisci's asjjllus. The systematic name 
of the woodlouse. See Millepedes. 

Onitis. (From ovoc, an ass, because asses 
covet it.) The origanum plant. 

Onobhycuis, (From eve;, an ass, and 
Repx®' t0 bray ; so called, according to 
•Jlanchard, because the smell or taste 
makes asses bray.) Holy hay : saint foin ; 
cockshead vetch. 

ONONIS. (From ovoc, an ass, because it 
interrupts asses when at plough.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants ia the Linnxan 
system. Class, Diadelphia. Order, Decan- 
drio. 2. The pharmacopocial name of the 
liesta. bovis. Arresta bovis. Jietnora aratri. 
Rest harrow. The roots of this plant, Ono- 
nis spinosa, vel arvsnsis of Linna:us, have a 
faint unpleasant smell, and a sweetish, bit- 
teristi, somewhat nauseous taste. Then- 
active matter is confined to the cortical 
part, which has been sometimes given in 
powder, or other forms, as an aperient and 
diuretic. 

Ononis arvensis. The systematic name 
of the rest harrow. See Ononis. 

Ononis spinosa. The systematic name 
of the rest harrow. See Onoiu's. 

OnOPORDIUM ACANTHICM. (OviTOgoV ; 

from ovoc, an ass, and -rri^o, to break wind ; 
so named from its being much coveted br- 
asses, and from the noise it makes upon 
pressure.) The systematic name of the 
cottor ' >e Cardum iomentosvt 
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Ojtosma echioides. The systematic 
name of the plant whose root is called un- 
chusa lutea in some pharmacopoeias. It is 
supposed to possess menagogue virtues. 

Oxychia. (From ovt/f, the nail.) A 
whitlow at the side of the ringer nail. 

ONYX. Ovu%. Unguis. An abscess, 
or collection of pus between the lamella 
of the cornea; so called from its resem- 
blance to the stone called onyx. The di- 
agnostic signs are, a white spot or speck, 
prominent, soft, and fluctuating. The spe- 
cies are : 

1. Abscessus superficial, arising [from 
inflammation, not dangerous, for it va- 
nishes when the inflammation is resolved by 
the use of astringent collyria. 

2. Abscessus profundus, or a deep ab- 
scess, which is deeper seated between the 
lamella: of the cornea, sometimes break- 
ing internally, and forming an hypopium : 
when it opens externally it leaves a fistula 
upon the cornea ; whenever the pus is ex- 
siccated, there remains a leucoma. 

Ooeides. (From mov, an egg, and afoc, 
a likeness.) An epithet for the aqueous 
humour of the eye. 

OrHioGLOSsoiDE?. (From otptoyhoo-Tov, 
ophioglossum, anil e<Jbc, a likeness.) A 
fungus resembling the adder's tongue. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM. (From &?/<;, a ser- 
pent, and y\w<Tet, a tongue ; 60 called from 
the resemblance of its fruit.) Adders tongue. 

Ophiohkvuza Mustios. The systematic 
name of the plant whose rootis called radix 
serpenhim in the pharmacopoeias. See 
Mtingos radix. 

Ophioscorodon. (From oqk, a serpent, 
and (modern, garlic, so named because it 
is spotted like a serpent.) Broad-leaved 
garlic. 

OpniosTAruTLUM. (From oqir, a serpent, 
and ra^t/XH, a berry, so called because ser- 
pents feed upon its berries.) White briony. 
See Bryonia. 

Ophioxylcm sf.rpentincm. The syste- 
matic name oi the tree whose wood is term- 
ed lignum serpentinum. See Serpentinum 
ignum. 

Ophrys. (0<j^t/c. The lowest part of the 
forehead, where the eye-brows grow. Also 
an herb so called because its juice was used 
to make the hair of the eye-brows black. 

OPHTHALMIA. (From o^fiax^or, the 
eye.) Ophthalmitis. An inflammation of 
the membranes of the eye, or of the whole 
bulb of the eye. The symptoms which 
characterize this disease are a preternatural 
redness of the tunica conjunctiva, owing 
to a tumescence of its blood-vessel ; pain 
and heat over the whole surface of the eye, 
often attended with a sensation of some 
extraneous body between the eye and eye- 
lid and a plentiful effusion of tears. All 
these symptoms are commonly increased 
by motion of the eye, or its coverings, and 
likewise by exposure to light. We judge 



of the depth of the inflammation by that 
degree of pain produced by light thrown 
upon the eye. When the pain produced 
by light is considerable," we have much rea- 
son to imagine that the parts at the bottom 
of the eye, and especially the retina, are 
chiefly affected, and, vice versa, when the 
pain is not much increased by this expo- 
sure, we conclude with great probability 
that the inflamation is confined perhaps 
entirely to the external covering of the eye. 
In superficial affections of this kind too the 
symptoms are in general local ; but, when- 
ever the inflammation is deep seated, it is 
attended with severe shooting pains through 
the head, and fever to a greater or less de- 
gree commonly takes place. During tke 
whole course of the disease there is for 
the most part a very plentiful flow of tears, 
which frequently become so hot and acrid 
as to excoriate the neighbouring parts, 
but it often happens after the disease has 
been of some duration, that together with 
the tears a considerable quantity of a 
yellow purulent-like matter is discharged, 
and when the inflammation has either 
spread to the eyelids, or has been seated 
there from the beginning, as soon as the 
tarsi becomes affected a discharge takes 
place of a viscid glutinous kind of matter, 
which greatly adds to the patient's distress, 
as it tends to increase the inflammation by 
cementing the eye-lids so firmly together as 
to render it extremely difficult to separate 
them. 

Ophthalmia is divided into external, when 
the inflammation is superficial, and internal, 
when the inflammation is deep seated, and 
the globe of the eye is much affected. 

In severe ophthalmia two distinct stages 
are commonly observable ; the first is at- 
tended with a great deal of heat and pain 
in the eye, and considerable febrile disor- 
der ; the second is comparatively a chronic 
affection without pain and tever. The eye 
is merely weakened, moister than in the 
healthy state, and more or less red. 

Ophthalmia may be induced by a variety 
of exciting causes as operate in producing 
inflammation in other situations. A severe 
cold in which the eyes are affected at the 
same time with the pituitary cavities, fau- 
ces, and trachea ; change of weather ; sud- 
den transition from heat to cold ; the pre- 
valence of cold winds, residence in damp 
or sandy countries, in the hot season ; ex- 
posure of the eyes to the vivid rays of the 
sun ; are causes usually enumerated, and 
considering which, it does not seem extra- 
ordinary that ophthalmia should often 
make its appearance as an epidemic, and af- 
flict persons of every age and sex. Besides 
these exciting causes, writers also generally 
mention the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, as of the menses, bleedings from 
the nose, from haemorrhoids, &c. Besides 
which, inflammation of the eyes may be 
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occasioned by the venereal and scrophulous 
virus 

OPHTHALMIC GANGLION. Gun- 
glim ophthalndeum. Lenticular ganglion. 
This ganglion is formed in the orbit, by the 
union of a branch of the third or fourth 
pair with the first branch of the fifth pair 
of nerves. 

OPHTHALMIC NERVE. jXervus op- 
thalmtcut. Orbital nerve. The first 
brunch of the ganglion or expansion of the 
fifth pair of nerves. It is from this nerve 
that a branch is given oft, to form, with a 
branch of the sixth, the great intercostal 
nerve. 

Ovtbalhici f.xtkrni. See Metores 
oculoi-um. 

OPHTHALMODYNIA. (From o<?6a<,<, 
an eye, and oi'um, pain.) A vehement pain 
in the eye, without, or with very little 
redness. The sensation of pain is various, 
as itching, burning, or as if gravel were 
between the globe of the eye and iids. 
The species are : 

1. Ophthalmodinia rheumatica, which is a 
pain in the muscurar expansions of the 
globe of the eye, without redness in the 
albuginea. The rheumatic inflammation 
is serous, and rarely produces redness. 

2. Ophthalmodynia periodica, is a periodi- 
cal pain in the eye, without redness. 

3. Opluhulmodnyia spasmodical a press- 
ing pain in the bulb of the eye, arising 
from spasmodic contractions of the mus- 
cles of the eye, in nervous, hysteric, and hy- 
pochondriac persons. It is observed to 
terminate by a flow of tears. 

4. Ophthalmodynia froman internal inflam- 
mation of the eye. In this disorder, there 
is a pain and sensation as if the globe was 
pressed out of the orbit. 

5. Ophthalmodynia hydrnpthalmica. After 
a great pain in the inferior part of the os 
frontis, the sight is obscured, the pupil is 
dilated, and the bulb of the eye appears 
larger, pressing on the lid. This species is 
likewise perceived from an incipient hy- 
dropthalmia of the vitreous humour. 

6. Ophthalmodynia arenosa, is an itching 
and sensation of pain in the eye, as if sand 
or gravel were lodged between the globe 
and lid. 

7. Ophthalmodynia symptomatica, which 
is a symptom of some other eye-disease, 
and is to be cured by removing the exci- 
ting cause. 

8 Ophthalmodynia cancrosa, which arises 
from cancerous acrimony deposited in the 
eve, and is rarely curable. 

Oriirn ALMoi'o.MA. (From o^flaA/xoc, the 
i ye, and mm, to labour-) An intense 
pain in the eye, whence the light is intole- 
.able. 

OPHTHALMOPYOSIS. (From ^e*>. MCt , 
an eye, and vIoo-k, a fall.) A falling down 
of the globe of the eye on the cheek, can- 
thus, or upwards, the globe itself being 



scarce altered in magnitude. The cause is 
a relaxation of the muscles, and ligamen- 
tous expansions of the globe of the eye. 
The species are : 

1. Ophthalmoptosis violenta, which is ge- 
nerated by a violent contusion or strong 
stroke, as happens sometimes in boxing. 
The eye falls out of the socket on the 
cheek or canthus of the eye, and from 
the elongation and extension of the optiG 
nerve occasions immediate blindness. 

2. Ophthulmoptosis, from a tumour with- 
in the orbit. An exostosis, tophs, abscess, 
encysted tumours, as, atheroma, hygroma, 
or schirrhus, forming within the orbit, in- 
duration of the orbital adeps, may throw the 
bulb of the eye out of the socket upwards, 
downwards, or towards either canthus. 

3. Ophthalmoptosis paralytica, or the pa- 
ralytic ophthalmoptosis, which arises from 
a paralysis or palsy of the recti muscles, 
from hence a stronger power in theobliqife 
muscles of the bulb. 

4. Ophthalmoptosis staphylomatica. when 
the staphyloma depresses the inferior eye- 
lid and extends on the cheek. 

OPIATE. ( Medic amentum opiatum ,- 
from the effects being like that of opium.) 
A medicine that procures sleep, Sic. See 
Anodynes. 

OriON. {Omav.) Opium. 
Oi'ismus. (From c/wv, opium.) An opi- 
ate confection. 

Oi'isTiiHNAii. (From cmakiv, backwards 
and fljvaf;, the palm.) The back part of the 
palm. 

Opisthocbaktum. (From cmTStv, back- 
ward, and fcg*v/ov, the head.) The occiput, 
or hinder part of the head. 

Opisthuczphosis. (From cxto-Qtv, back- 
ward, and Kuq>uo-if, a gibbosity.) A curved 
spine. 

OPISTHOTONOS. (From oswflw, back- 
wards, and Ttmau to draw.) A fixed spasm 
of several muscles, so as to keep the bodv 
in a fixed position, and bent backwards. 
Cullen considers it as a variety of tetantus. 
See Tetanus. 

OPIUM. (Probably from in-os, juice; 
or from opi, Arab.) Opium Thebuicum, 
from being anciently prepared chiefly at 
Thebes. Opion and manus dei, so called 
from its extensive medical properties. 
Called also by the Arabians affion. Afiun, 
Opium is the concreted milky juice which 
exudes from the unripe heads or capsules 
of poppies, when incisions are made in 
them; this juice is gradually exsiccated to 
a proper consistence. 

The species of poppy is the papaver som- 
niferum, of Linnaeus : — calycibus capsulis- 
que glabris foliis umplexicaulibus incisis. It 
is brought from Turkey, Egypt, the East 
Indies, and other parts of Asia, where pop- 
pies are cultivated for this use in fields, as 
corn among us. Tht manner in which it is 
collected has been described loDg ago by 
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Kxinpfer and others ; but the most cir- 
cumstantial detail of the culture of the 
poppy, and the method of procuring the 
opium, is that given by Mr. Kerr, as prac- 
tised in the province of Bahar: he says, 
" The field being well prepared by the 
plough and harrow, and reduced to an 
exact level superficies, it is then divided 
into quadrangular areas of seven feet long, 
and five feet in breadih, leaving two feet 
of interval, which is raised five or six 
inches, and excavated into an acpieduct 
for conveying water to every area, for 
winch purpose they have a well in every 
cultivated field. The seeds are sown in 
October or November. The plants are 
allowed to grow six or eight inches distant 
from each other, and are plentifully sup- 
plied with water; when the young plants 
are six or eight inches high, they are wa- 
tered more sparingly. But the cultivator 
spreads all over the areas a nutrient com- 
post of ashes, human excrements, cow- 
dung, and a large portion of nitrous earth, 
scraped from the highways and old mud 
walls. When the plants are nigh-flower- 
ing, they are watered profusely, to increase 
the juice. 

When the capsules are half grown, no 
more water is givtn, and they begin to col- 
lect the opium. 

At sunset they make two longitudinal 
double incisions upon each half ripe cap- 
sule, passing from below upwards, and 
taking care not to penetrate the internal 
cavity of the capsule. The incisions are re- 
peated every evening* until each capsule 
has received six or eight wounds j then are 
they allowed to ripen their seeds. The 
ripe capsules afford little or no juice. If 
the wound was made in the heat of the 
day, a cicatrix would be too soon formed. 
The night dews, by their moisture, favour 
the exstillation of the juice. 

Early in the morning,-' old women, boys, 
and girls, collect the'juice by scraping it 
off the wounds with a small iron scoop, 
and deposit the whole in an earthen pot, 
where it is worked by the hand in the 
open sunshine, until it becomes of a con- 
siderable spissitude. It is then formed into 
cakes of a globular shape, and about four 
pounds in weight, and laid into littleearthen 
basins to be further exsiccated. These cakes 
are covered over with the poppy or tobac- 
'co leaves, and dried until they are fit for 
sale. Opium is frequently adulterated with 
cow-dung, the extract of the poppy plant 
procured by boiling and various other sub- 
stances which they keep in secresy." 

This process, however, is now but rarely 
practised, the consumption of this drug 
being too great to be supplied by that me- 
thod of collection. 

The best sort of the officinal opium is the 
expressed juice of the heads, or of the 
heads and the upper part of the stalks in- 



spissated by a gentle heat ; this was for- 
merly called meconium, in distinction from 
the true opium, or juice which issues spon- 
taneously. 

The inferior sorts (for there are conside- 
rable differences in the quality of this 
drug,) are said to be prepared by boiling 
the plant in water and evaporating the 
strained decoction; but as no kind of our 
opium will totally dissolve in water, the 
juice is most probably extracted by ex- 
pression. Newman was informed by some 
Turks at Genoa and Leghorn, that in some 
places the heads, stalks, and leaves are com- 
mitted to the press together, and that this 
juice inspissated affords a very good opium. 

On this head Dr. Lewis remarks, that 
the point has not yet been fully deter- 
mined. It is commonly supposed, that 
whatever preparations the Turks may 
make from the poppy for their own use, 
the opium brought to us is really the milky 
juice collected from incisions made in the 
heads, as described by Ksempfer. It is 
certain that an extract made by boiling 
the heads, or the heads and stalks in wa- 
ter, is much weaker than opium ; but if 
appears also, that the pure milky tears are 
considerably stronger. 

The principles separable from opium are, 
a resin, gum, a minute proportion of saline 
matter, water and earth, which are inti- 
mately combined together, insomuch that 
all the three dissolve almost equally in 
water and in spirit. It is probably to the 
saline principle Nicholson observes in this 
and other vegetables that the intimacy of 
union is in great measure to be ascribed. 

Four ounces of opium, treated with al- 
kohol, yielded three ounces and four scru- 
ples of resinous extract ; five drachms and 
a scruple of insoluble impurities remaining. 
On taking four ounces more, and applying 
water at first, Newman obtained two 
ounces five drachms and one scruple of 
gummy extract ; the insoluble part amount- 
ing here to seven drachms and a scruple. 
In distillation, alkohol brought over little 
or nothing ; but the distilled water was 
considerably impregnated with the peculiar 
iil smell of opium. 

From this analysis may be estimated the 
effects of* different solvents upon it. Al- 
cohol and proof spirit dissolving its resin, 
afford tinctures possessing all its virtues. 
Water dissolves its gummy part, which io 
much less active, but a part of the resin 
is at the same time taken up by the me- 
dium of the gum. Wines also afford solu- 
tions possessing the virtues of opium. \i 
negar dissolves its active matter, but 
greatly impairs its powers. 

The use of this celebrated medicine, 
though not unknown to Hippocrates, can 
be clearly traced to Diagoras, who was 
nearly his cotemporary, and it, imp 
has ever since been gradually advanced by 
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nucceeding physicians of different nations, per, where local inflammation, especially of 
Its extensive practical utility, however, lias the beam, o.- of iis membranes, exi s. 
not been long well understood ; and in In intermittent fever, the exhibition of 
this country perhaps may he elated from an opiate renders the paroxysms milder, 
the time of Sydenham. Opium is the and facilitates tne cure. Dr. Cullen re- 
chief narcotic now employed; it ...cts di- commends die union of opium with bark, 
rectly upon the nervous power, diminish- which enables the stomach to bear the lat- 
ing the sensibility, irritability, and mobi- ter in larger doses, and adds considerably 
bility of the system; and, according 1 to to its efficacy. 

Cullen, in a certain maftner suspending In the greater number of the prolfuvia 
the motion of the nervous fluid to and catarrh cholera, opium is employed to les- 
from the brain, and thereby inducing sen the discharge, and is 1'reque :tl the 
sleep, one of its principal effects. From principal remedy in effecting the cure, 
this sedative power of opium, by which In passive.hxmorrhagy, it proves useful by 
it allays pain, inordinate action, and rest- its stimulant power. In reirocedent gout 
lessness, it naturally follows that it may be it is used as a powerful ttimulant. 
employed with advantage in a great varie- In convulsive and spasmodic diseases it 
ty of diseases. Indeed, there is scarcely is advantageously administered, with the 
any disorder, in which, under some circum- view of relieving symptoms, or even of ef- 
Btances, its use is not found proper; and fecting a permanent cure, and in several of 
though in many cases it fails of producing them it requires to be given to a very great 
sleep, yet, if taken in a full dose, it occa- extent. 

sions a pleasant tranquillity of mind, and In lues venerea it promotes the action of 
a drowsiness, which approaches to sleep, mercury, and relieves the irritation ;.ri-ing 
and which always refreshes the patient, either from that remedy, or from the disease. 
Besides the sedative power of opium, it In the year 1779, opium was introduced 
is known to act more or less as a stimu- into practice as a specific against the lues 
hint, when given in a larger dose, exciting venerea. It was employed in several of 
the motion of the blood. By a certain the military hospitals, where it acquired, 
conjoined elfort of this sedative and sti- the reputation of a most efficacious remc- 
mulint effect, opium has been thought to dy; and Dr. Michaelis, physician of the 
produce intoxication, a quality for which Hessian forces, publi-hed an account of a 
it is much used in eastern countries. great number of successful experiments 

The principal indications which opium is made with it, in the first volume of the 
capable of fulfilling are, supporting the Medical Communications in the year 1784. 
actions of the system, allaying pair, and ir- Opium was afterwards given as an anti- 
ri tat ion, relieving spasmodic ac ion, in- venereal remedy in some foreign hospitals. 
during sleep, and checking morbidly in- Many trials were also made of its virtues 
I secretions. It is differently admi- hi several of the London hospitals, and in 
Itistered, as it is designed to fulfil one or the Royal Infirmary at Edinburgh. Very 
other of these indications. favourable reports of its efficucy in re- 

\\ here opium is given as a stimulus, it moving venereal complaints were publish- 
ought to be administered in small doses, ed by different practitioners; but, at the 
frequently repeated, and slowly increased, same lime, so many deductions were to 
as by this mode the excitement it produces he made, and 5b many excep ions are to 
is best kept up. Hut when the design is to be admitted, that it required little saga- 
mitigate pain or irritation, or the symp- city to discover, that most of the advocates 
toms arising from these, it ought to be gi- for this medicine reposed by a slender 
ven in a full dose, and at distant intervals, and fluctuating- confidence i<a its antive- 
by which the state of diminished pow- nercal powers. Mr. Pearson made seve- 
er and sensibility is most completely in- ral experiments on the virtues of opum 
duced. in lues venerea, at the Lock Hospital, in 

One other general rule, with respect to the years 1784 and 1785; and published a 
the administration of opium, is, that it narrative of its effects, in the second vo- 
ought not to be given in any pure inflam- Lume of the Medical Communications. 
DUtory affection, at least until evacuations " The result of rav experiments," says he, 

" was very unfavourable to the credit of 
this new remedy : and I believe that no 
surgeon in this country relies on opium as 
a specific against the venereal virus. I 



have been used, or unless means are em 
pi >\cd to determine it to the surface, and 
produce a diaphoresis. 

In continued fevers, not of the pure in 



fiammatory kind, opium is administered have been long accustomed to administer 

sometimes as a general stimulus, and at opium with great freedom during the ve- 

Other times to allay irritation. The great nereal course ; and the experience of nearly 

practical rule in such cases is, that it ought twenty years has taught me, that, wh it 

to be given in such quantities only, that is combined with mercury, the p op efi- 

thc pulse becomes Slower and fuller from cacy of the latter is not in any measure in. 

its operation. Its exhibition is impvo- creased; that it would not be safe to rely 

I r. * 
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upon a smaller quantity of the mineral its most valuable properties would be able 
specific, nor to contract the mercurial to compensate. 

course within a shorter limit than where Opium is employed with laxatives in 
no opium has been employed. This repre- colic, and often prevents ileus and inflam- 
sentation will not, 1 presume, admit of con- mation, by relieving the spasm, 
troversy ; ye', we frequently hear people It is often given to promote healthy sup- 
expresstng themselves upon this, head, as puration, and is a principal remedy in ar- 
if opium manifested some peculiar qua- resting tlse progress of gangrene, 
lilies in venereal complaints, of a distinct The sudorific property of opium is justly 
nature from its well known narcotic pro- considered of considerable power, more es- 
perties, and thus afforded an important pecially in combination with ipecacuun or 
aid to mercury in the removal of lues ve- antimony. The combined powder of ipe- 
nerea." Perhaps it may not be unuseful cacuan, consisting of one part of ipecacuan, 
to disentangle this subject from the per- one part of opium, and eight of sulphat of 
plexity in which such indefinite language potash, is a very powerful sudorific, given 
necessarily involves it. Opium, when gi- in a dose from 15 to 25 grains. The com- 
ven in conjunction with mercury, by dims- Dilution of opium with antimony is gene- 
nishisg the sensibility of the stomach and rally made by adding 30 to 4j drops of an- 
bowels, prevents many of those inconve- timonial wine to 25 or 30 drops of tincture 
niences which this mineral is apt to excite of opium, and forming them into a dim 
in the prima; viae ; and thus its admission Opium, taken into the stomach in iin- 
into the general system is facilitated, moderate doses, proves a narcotic poison, 
Mercury will likewise often produce a psoducmg vertigo, tremors, convulsion.:, 
morbid irritability, accompanied with rest- delirium, stupor, stertor, and, finally, fatal 
lessness and insomnolescence, and it some- apoplexy. 

times renders venereal sores painful, and Where opium has been taken so as to 
disposed to spread. These accidental evils, produce these dangerous consequences, 
not necessarily connected witli the venere- the contents of the stomacli are fust to be 
.al disease, may be commonly alleviated, evacuated by a powerful emetic, as a solu> 
and often entirely removed, by a judicious lution of the sulphat of zinc. Large 
administration of opium ; and the patient draughts of vinegar, or any of the na- 
will consequently be enabled to persist in tive vegetable acids, are then to be swal- 
using the mineral specific. It however, lowed. Moderate doses of brandy, or a 
must be perfectly obvious, that opium, strong infusion of coffee, have also been 
in conferring this sort of relief, communi- found useful. 

catcs no additional virtues to mercury, Respecting the external application of 
and that, in reality, it assists the coustitu- opium, authors seem not sufficiently agreed, 
lion of the patient, not the operation of the Some allege, that when applied to the 
medicine with which it is combined. The skin it allays pain and spasm, procures 
salutary effects of mercury, as an anti- sleep, and produces all the salutary or dan- 
dote, may be diminished or lost by the su- gerous effects which result from its in- 
pervention ofi vomiting, dysentery, Sec. ternal use ; while others say, that thus ap- 
Opium will often correct these morbid plied it has little or no effect whatever, 
appearances, and so will spices, wine, an It has also been asserted, that when mixed 
appropriate diet, &c. yet it would be a with caustic it diminishes the pain which 
strange use of words to urge, wherever would otherwise ensue ; and if this be 
these articles of food were beneficial to a true, it is probably by decreasing the sen- 
venereal patient, that they concurred in sibility of the part. Injected by the rec- 
augmenting the medicinal virtues of mer- turn, it has all the effect of opium taken 
any. It may be supposed that tie majo- into the stomach ; but to answer this pur- 
rity of medical men would understand, by pose, double the quantity is to be em- 
the terms " to arsist a medicine in curing ployed. Applied to the naked nerves of 
a contagious disease," that the drug con- animals, it producesimmediate torpor and 
joined with the specific actually increased loss of power in all the muscles with which 
its medicinal efficacy ; whereas, in the in- the nerves communicate, 
stances before us, it is the human body The requisite dose of opium varies in 
only, which has been aided to resist the different persons, and in diflerenl states of 
operation of certain noxious powers, which the same person. A quarter of a grain 
would render a preference in the antidote will in one adult produce effects which ten 
prejudicial or impossible. The soothing times the quantity will not do in another ; 
qualities of this admirable medicine can and a dose that might prove fatal in cho- 
ccarcely be estimated too highly. Yet we lera or colic, would not be perceptible in 
must beware of ascribing efiects to them many cases of tetanus, or mania. The 
which have no existence; since a confi- lowest fatal dose, to those unaccustomed to 
ce in the antivenereal virtue of opium take it, seems to be about four grains ; 
would be a source of greater mischief, than but a dangerous dose is so apt to produce 
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vomiting', that it lias seldom time to oc- 
death. Wlien given in too small a 
i often produces disturbed sleep, 
and other disagreeable consequences j and 
in some cases it seems impossible to he 
made to agree in any dose or form. Often, 
on ihe other hand, from a small dose, 
sound sleep and alleviation of pain will 
be produced ; while a larger one occasions 
i and delirium. Some pi efer the re- 
I of small doses ; odAs the giving 
a loll dose at once : ils operation is sup- 
to last about eight hours-, tins how- 
ever must depend upon circumstances. 
'Ihe usual dose is one grain. The officinal 
'ions of this drug are numerous. 
Mowing are among the prii 
Opium purificatum, pilttla ex op>o, pulvia 
opiottu, tine turn opii, tinctura opii campho- 
ratu. and conjectio opii .- it is also an ingre- 
dient in I Ik pulvia ipecacuanha composites, 
ium japonicum, pulvis e cretucumpo- 

it us, &C 

Opobalsamum. (From ojtoc, juice, and 
pttMu^n, balsam.) See Balsamum Gilea- 

ilcn.se 

Opocalpasobt. (From wraf, juice, and 
**x;raeroca, a live of Ilia' name) Opocar- 
pison The juice of a tree called Cafpast. 
!i resembles myrrh, bm is poisonous. 

Opodeocele. A ruptue through the fo- 
ramen ischii, or into ihe Libia pudendi. 

OPODELDOC. A term of no meaning, 
itly mentioned by Paracelsus. For- 
merly it signified a plaster for all external 
injuries, but now is confined to a campho- 
d soap liniment. 

OPOPANAX. (From otto;, juice, and 
™uwf, the panacea.) The plant from 
whence the gum is produced is known 
by the names of opoponacum, r panax hero- 
cleitm, panax costinum, panax pastinacea, 
kyna, Hercules ail heal, and opoponaxwort. 
J'ustinaca opopanax of Linnrcus ; foliis pin- 
natis,Jotiolis basi antica excisis. Opopanax 
is tii gum mi-resinous juice obtained by 
means of incisions made at the bottom of 
the stalk of th.e plant, livmi which it gra- 
dually exudes, and by undergoing' spon- 
taneous concretion, assumes the appear- 
ance under which we have it import. 
ed from Turkey, and the East Indies, 
viz. sometimes in little drops or tears, 
more commonly in irregular lumps, of a 
reddish vellow colour on the outside, 
with specks of white ; internally of a 
paler colour, and frequently variegated 
with large white pieces. Opoponax has a 
strong disagreeable smell, ami a bitter, 
acrid, somewhat nauseous taste. It is 
only employed in the present practice as 
an antispasmodic, in combination with 
other medicines, although it was formerly 
in high estimation as an attenuant, deob- 
struent, and aperient. Its antispasmodic 
virtues arc less powerful than galbanum, 



and more so than ammoniacum. It has no 
place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, but 
is drected by the London College in the 
pilula galbani composita- 

Opopia (From c7.-K.fy.ui, to see.) The; 
bones of the ejes. 

Op ikice. (Fiom c,7roga., autumnal fruits.) 
A conserve made of ripe fruits. 

Oppilatio. (From oppilo, to shut up.) 
Oppilation is a close kind of obstruction ; 
fur, according to Khodius, it sign. ties, not 
only to shut out, but a, so to nil. 

OrrrLATivA. (From oppilo, to shut up.) 
.Medicines or substances which shut np the 
pores. 

Oppoxens pollicis. See Flexor oasis 
metucarpi pollicis. 

<);iitr,ssio. The catalepsy, or ar>y press- 
ure upon the brain. 

Opsigonos. (From ciffc, late, and yivofAti, 
to be born.) A dens sapientia;, or late cut 
tooth. 

OPTIC NERVES. (jVervi optici, from 
C7rl^fx-xi, to see : because they aiv the or- 
gans of sight.) The second pur of nerves 
of the brain, they arise from the thalami, 
nervorum opticorum, perforate the bulb of 
the eye, ami in it form the retina. 

Oi-untia. (.lb opunte, from the city 
Opus, near which it flourished.) The 
prickly leaves of this plant, Cactus opimtia 
of Linnaeus, abound with a mucillaginous 
matter, which is esteemed m it-, native coun- 
tries an emollient, in the form of poultice. 

Oraclte, slinking. See A triplex fa-tida. 

Orange. See Aurantium. 

Orange. Seville. S-e Aurantiunt. 

Orange, shaddock. See Shaddock. 

ORBICULARE OS. ' (Orbicular,::, 
shaped uke a ring, from or bi cuius, a dttlc 
ling.) Oa pisiformc. A name of a bone 
of the carpus. Also a very small round 
bone, not larger ban a pin-head, that be- 
longs to the internal ear. 

OliDICULAklS GUIS. {Musculus or- 
bicularis oris, from orbicidits, a little ring ; 
so called from its shape.) Sphincter 
laborium of Douglass, semi orbicularis of 
Wmslow, constrictor oris of Cowper, and 
labial of Dumas. A muscle of the mouth, 
formed in a great measure by those of the 
lips ; the fibres of the superior descending, 
those of the inferior ascending, and decus- 
sating each other about the corner of the 
mouth ; they run along the lip to join those 
of the opposite side, so tiiat tiie fleshy 
fibres appear to surround the mouth like a 
sphincter. Its use is to shut the mouth, by 
contracting and drawing both lips toge- 
ther, and to counteract all the muscles that 
assist in forming it. 

ORBICULARIS PALPEBRARUM. Or. 
bicularis, soil, musculus. Orbicularis pal- 
pebrarum ciliuris of authors, and maxilla 
palpebral of" Dumas. A muscle common 
to both the eyelids. It arises by a number 
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of fleshy fihres from the outer edge of the 
orb i tar process of the superior mixill try 
bone, and from a tendon near the inner 
angle of the eye ; these fibres run a little 
downwards and outwards, over the upper 
part of the cheek, below the orbit, cover- 
ing the under eyelid, and surround the 
external angle, being closely connected 
only to the skin and fat ; they then run 
over the superciliary ridge of the os fron- 
tis, towards the inner canthus, where they 
mix witli the fibre of the os occipitoMrori- 
talis and corrugator sttpercilii: then co- 
vering the upper eyelid, they descend to 
the inner angle, opposite to their inferior 
origin, and firmly adhere to the internal 
angular process of the os frontis, and to 
the short round tendon which s -rves to fix 
the palpebrae and muscular fibres arising 
from it. It is iijfierted into the nasal pro- 
cess of the superior nuxillary bone by a 
short round tendon, covering the anterior 
and upper part of the lachrymal sac, 
which tendon can be easily felt at the in- 
ner canthus of the eye. The use of this 
mu.-cle is to shut the eye, by drawing both 
lids together, the fibrres contracting from 
the outer angle towards the inner, press 
the eyeball, squeeze the lachrymal gland, 
and convey the tears towards the puncta 
lachrymalia. 

ORBICULARIS PALPEBRARUM CILIARIS. See 
Orbicularis palpebrarum. 

ORBITS. Orbita. The two cavities un- 
der the forehead, in which the eyes are si- 
tuated, are so termed. The angles of the 
orbi's are called canthi. Each orbit is com- 
posed of seven bones, viz. the frontal, 
maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, ethmoid, pa- 
latine, and sphxnoid The use of this bony 
socket is to maintain and defl-nd the organ 
of sight, and its idjacent parts. 

Orchea. (From og^/c, a testicle.) Ga- 
len says it is the scrotum. 

ORCHIS. (From cpryo/ucu, to desire.) 

1. A testicle. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnsan system. Class, Gyuandria. Or- 
der, Diandria. 

- Orchts bifolia. The systematic name 
of the butterfly orchis. See Satyrion. 

Orchis mascula The systematic name 
of the male orchis. See Satyrion. 

Orchis m mio. The systematic name of 
the orchis from whose root the salep is 
made. See Salep, 

ORCHITIS. (From o^x'h a testicle.) 
See Hernia humoralis. 

Orchos. (From og^oc, a plantation or 
orchard ; so called from the regularity 
with which the hairs are inserted.) The 
extremities of the eye-lids, where the eye- 
lashes grow. 

ORC HOTOM Y. ( From o^, ; , a testicle, 
andT E( oti<a>,,to cut.) Castration. The ope- 
ra'tion of extracting a testicle. 



Oreoselinum. (From cfoc, a mountain, 
and a-ikivov, parsley, so named because it 
grows wild upon mountains.) Black 
mountain parsley. The root and seed of 
this plant, Atkammta oreoselinum of Linna:- 
us, foliolis divaricatis, as well as the whole 
herb, were formerly used medicinally. 
Though formerly in so high estimation 
as 'o obtain the epithet of polychesta, this 
plant is seldom used in the practice of 
the present "ay. An extract and tincture 
prepared from the root were said to be 
attenuant aperient, deobstruent, and li- 
thontriptic. The oil obtained by distilla- 
tion from the seed was esteemed to allay 
thetoothach; and the whole was recom- 
mended as an antiscorbutic and corrobo- 
rant. 

Orestion. (From cgoc, a mountain.) In 
D oscotides it is the Ilelenium, or a kind 
of elecampane growing upon mountains. 

Orexis (From ogige/ttu, to desire.) 
Orexia. The appetite. 

Oricia. (From Oricus, a city of Epirtis, 
near which it grows.) A species of fir or 
turpentine tree. 

Orientalia folia. The leaves of 
senna. 

ORIGANUM. (From yo?, a moun- 
tain, and ywicc, to rejoice, so called be- 
cause it grows upon the side of moun- 
tains.) 

1 The name of a genus of plan f s in the 
Linnsean system. Class, Dydinamia. Or- 
der, Gymnospermia 

2 The )h;irmacopocial name of JMqjora- 
na mancarana. Originanum heracloelicum, 
from Heraclea, where the best w.ts said to 
be produced. Zazarkendi herba. Wild 
mat jorum. Origanum vnlgare of Linnaeus : 
Spicis subrotwuds panicidatis conglomeratic, 
bracteis calyce longioribus ovatis This 
plant grows wild in many parts of Bri- 
tain. It has an agreeable aromatic 
smell, approaching to that of marjoram, 
and a pungent taste, much resembling 
thyme, to which it is likewise thought to 
be more readily allied in its medicinal 
qualities, and therefore deemed to be era- 
menagogue, tonic, stomachic, Sec. The 
dried leaves, used instead of tea, are said 
to be exceedingly grateful They are em- 
ployed in medicated baths and fomenta- 
tions. 

Origanum ciieticum. See Dictamnus 
creticus. 

Oriuanum dictamnus. The systematic 
name of the dittany of Crete. See Die- 
tamivis creticus. 

Origanum majorana. The systema- 
tic name of sweet marjoram. See Marjo- 
rana. 

Origanum strtacum. The systema- 
tic name of the Syrian herb mastich. See 
Jlfarum. 

Origanum vulgar*, The systematic 
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name of the wild marjoram. See Qrig&* 

num. 

Oius i (issTitii roil. See Orbicularis oris. 
Om.ktw tkiika. (Orleaiia, so named 
from the place where it grows.) The sub- 
stance so Called is a ceraceous mass, ob- 
tained from the seeds of the Bica orleana 
of Linnaeus. In Jamaica and warm climates 
it is considered as a useful remedy in dy- 
sentery, possessing adstringent and sto- 
machic qualities. 

tin m THOG \i im m AiirriMi.'w. (From opvi;, 
a bird, and y***, milk, s > called from the 
eolour of its Mowers, which are like the 
milk found in eggs. ) A kind of wild onion. 
See Scilla. 

Ornithooi.obsvx. (From opvit, a bird, 
and yKotctt, a tongue, so called from its 
shape ) Bird's tongue The seeds of the 
ash-tree, as sometimes so called. 

ORNITHOLOGY. (From opvt, a bird, and 
toyot, a discourse ) That pari of natural 
his irj wh.ch treats of birds. 

Orwithopoditjm. (From ogw*, a bird, 
and ttkc, a foot ; so called from the likeness 
of its pods to a bird's claw.) Bird's fool ; 
scorpion wort. 

Ohms. (From o»*n, Heb.) 'the ash- 
tree which affords manna. 

OiioiiAN<iiK. (From ogoCac, the wild 
pea, \m<[ tyx">i to suffocate ; so called he- 
«ausc it t>v:iif>s rewind the orobus, and de- 
stioysit.) The great tooth wort or hypo- 
cystis. 

Orobrtchis. (From ogoCoc, the wood- 
pea, and @go%o, to eat.) The same as oro- 
bus. 

OROBUS. (From tpvrltt, to eat.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
ntean system. Class, Diadelphia. Order, 
Decandria. 

2. The pharmacopcml name of theervum. 
See Ervum. 

Ononis tiiimiosus. The heath pea. 
The root of this plant is said to be nutri- 
tious. The Scotch Highlanders hold them 
in great esteem, and chew them like to- 
bacco. 

Ohoselinum. See Oreoselinum. 
OiiruiKNT. Orpimentum. Native orpi- 
ment is found in yellow, brilliant, and, as it 
were, talcky masses, often mixed with real- 
gar, and sometimes of a greenish colour. 
See Arsenic. 

Orpine. See Faba crassa. 
Ohkhoi'y..h-m (From o^oc, the extremi- 
ty, and ruv»,the buttocks.) The extremity 
of the spine, which is terminated by the os 
cocevgis 

Ohrhos. (From gfoi, to flow.) Serum, 
whey. The raphe, and the extremity of 
the sacrum. 

Orris, common. See Iris nostras. 
Orris, Florentine. See Iris forentina. 
Obthocolof, (From o^floc, straight, and 
x»*ov, a limb.) It is a species of stiff joint, 



and is when it cannot be bended, but re- 
mains sir light. 

ORTHOPNOE\. (From opS/ioc, erect, and 
mon, breathing ) A very quick, and labori- 
ous breathing, during which the person is 
obliged to be in an erect posture. 

Okvu.a. (Orvale, French.) A species 
of clary or hormmum. 

Oiiviktamm is used for a medicine that 
resists poisons, from a mountebank ofOrvie- 
ta in Italy, who first made himself famou- by 
taking such things upon the stage, after do- 
ses of pretended poisons. Though some 
say its inventor was one H. F Orvietanus, 
and that it is named after him. 

ORYZA. (From orez, Arab.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
na:in system. Class, Triandria. Order, 
Di!>ynia. 2. The name for rice, or the 
seeds of the Oryza sativa of Linnaeus. 
Rice is the princip I food of the inhabitants 
in all parts of the East, where it is boiled 
and eaten, either alme or with their meat. 
Large quantities of it are annually sent 
into Europe, and ii meets with a general 
esteem for family purposes. The pimple 
of Java have a method of m..k nir puddings 
of rice, which seems to be unknown he;e, 
but it is not difficult to put in practice, 
if it should merjt attention. They take a 
conical earthen pot, which is open at the 
large end, and perforated all over : this 
they fill about half full with rice, and put- 
ting it into a larger e .rthen pot of the same 
shape, filled with boiling water, the rice in 
the first pot soon swells, and stops the 
perforations so as to keep out 'he water; 
by this method the rice is brought to a 
firm consistence, and forms a pudding, 
which is generally eaten with butter, oil, 
sugar, vinegar, and spices. The Indians 
eat stewed rice with good success against 
the bloody flux; and in most inflammatory 
dis n'ders they cure themselves with only a 
decoction of it. The spirituous liquor 
called arrack is made from this grain. 
Rice grows naturally in moist places ; and 
will not come to perfection, when culti- 
yated, unless the ground be sometimes 
overflowed, or plentifully watered. The 
gr :in is of a grey colour when fir>t reaped ; 
but the gr wer- have a method of whiten- 
ing it before it is sent to market The 
manner of performing this, and bea'ing it 
out in Egypt, is thus described b\ Has-el- 
quint : They have hollow iron cylindrical 
pestles, about an inch diameter, lifted by 
a wheel worked with oxen. A person dts 
between the pestles, and, as they rise, 
pushes forward the rice, whilst another 
winnows and supplies fresh parcels. Thus 
they continue working until it is entirely- 
free from chaff. Hiving in this manner 
cleaned it, they add one-thirtieth part of 
salt, and rub them both together, by which 
the grain acquires a whiteness ; then it is 
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passed through a sieve, to separate the salt 
again from it. la the island of Ceylon 
they have a much more expeditious me- 
thod of getting out the rice ; for, in the 
field where it is reaped, they dig a round 
hole, with a level bottom, about a ft>ot 
deep, and eight yards diameter, and fill 
it with bundles of 90m. Having laid it 
properly, the women drive about half a do- 
zen oxen continually round the pit ; and thus 
they will tread out forty or fitly bushels a 
day. This is a very ancient method of tread- 
ing out corn, and is still practised in Africa 
upon other sorts of grain. 

Ortza sativa. The systematic name of 
the rice-plant. See Oryza. 
OS. See Bone. 

Os externum. The entrance into the 
vagina. It is so named in opposition to the 
mouth of the womb, which is called the os 
internum, or os tincoe. 

Os internum. Os tincce, and amphideon, 
or amphideum. Galen calls it oscheon. The 
orifice or mouth of the womb. 

Os leonis. The antirrhinum linaria. 
Os tincje. See Os internum. 
Oscheocele. (From ec^sov, the scrotttm, 
and jc»a», a tumour ) This term is some- 
times given to a tumour of the scrotum, 
from an accumulation of water, (see Hydro- 
cele) ; and sometimes to a scrotal hernia, 
(see Hernia.') 

Oscheon. Os-^sav. The scrotum. Galen 
gives the name to the os uteri. . 

Oscheophyma. (From ocr%tov, the scrotum, 
and qv[/.ct, a tumour. (A swelling of the 
scrotum. 

Oscillation of Boerhaave. See Irritabi- 
lity. 

Oscitans. (From oscito, to gape.) The 
yawning fever. 

OSC1TATIO. (From oscito, to gape.) 
C/iasme. Oscedo. Yawning. Gaping. 

Osculatoiuus. (From oscub, to kiss ; so 
Galled because the action of kissing is per- 
formed by it.) The sphincter muscle of die 
lips. 

OSCULUM. Dim. of os, a mouth.) A 
little mouth. 

Osmund royal. See Osmunda regalis. 
OSMUNDA. (From Osmund, who first 
used m ) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnx in system. Class, Cryptogamia. 
Order, Filices. 

Osmunda regalis. The systematic name 
of t he osmund royal. Its root possesses ad- 
strmgent and styptic virtues. 
Osphys. Os-^uc. The loins. 
OSSA SPONGIOSA. The spongy 
bones are 'wo in number, and are culled 
ossa spongiosa inferior a. The ethmoid bone 
has two turbina'ed portions, which are 
sometimes called the superior spongy 
bones. These bones, which, from their 
shape, are somelimes called ossa turbinata, 
have, by some anatomists, beer, described 



as belonging to the ethmoid bone ; and by 
Others, as portions of the ossa palati. In 
young subjects, however, they are evi- 
dently distinct bones. They consist of a 
spongy lamella in each nostril. The con- 
vex surface of this lamella is turned to- 
wards the septum narium, and its concave 
part towards the maxillary bone, covering 
the opening of the lachrymal duct into the 
nose. From their upper edge arise two 
processes : the posterior or these, which is 
the broadest, hangs as it were upon the 
edge of the antrum highmorianum ; the 
anterior one joins the os unguis, and forms 
a part of the lachrymal duct. These bones 
are complete in the foetus. They arc lined 
with the pituitary membrane ; and, besides 
their connection with the ethmoid hone, 
are joined to the ossa maxdlaria superiors, 
ossa palati, and ossa unguis. Besides 
these ossa spongiosa inl'eriora, there are 
sometimes two others, situated lower 
down, one in each nostril. These are 
very properly considered as a production 
of the sides of the maxillary sinus turned 
downwards. In many subjects, likewise, 
we find other smaller bones, standing out 
into the nostrils, which, from their shape, 
might also deserve the name of turbinata, 
but they are uncertain in their size, situa- 
tion, and number. 

OSSICULA AUDITUS. The small 
bones of the internal ear are four in number, 
viz. the malleus, incus tape-, and os ortfi- 
culare ; and are situated in the cavity of the 
tympanum. See Malleus, Incus, Stapes, and 
Orbicidare os. 

OSSIFICATION. (From os, a bone, and 
Jacio, to make.) See Bone. 

Ossifuaga. (From os, a bone, zndfrango, 
to break.) A petrified root, called the 
bone-binder, from its supposed virtues in 
uniting fractured bones. 

Osstfragus. See Osteocolla. 
Ossivorus. (From os, a bone, and voro, 
to devour.) Applied to a species of tumour 
or ulcer, which destroys the bone. 

Ostaiiga. (From ottva, a bone, and *y r *, 
a laying hold of.) A forceps to take out 
bones with. 

Ostarius. (A porter, from ostium, a 
door ; so called as being the passage into 
the bowels.) The lower orifice of the sto- 
mach. 

Osteites. (From os*w, a bone.) The 
bone-binder. See Osteocolla. 

OSTEOCOLLA. (From erssv, a bone, 
and KbKhttoo, to glue.) Ossifraga. Hob- 
stent. Osteites. Amosteus. Osteolithos. 
Stelochites, glue bone, stone, or Bone-binder, 
A particular carbonate of lime, found in 
some parts of Germany, particularly in 
the Marche of Brandenburg, and in other 
countries. It is met with in loose sandy 
grounds, spreading "from near the surface 
to a considerable depth, into a number of 
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vamifications, like the roots of a tree; it there is left a small vascular circle only at 
is of whitish colour, soft whilst under either end; the heads are separated from 
the earth, tr.able when dry, rough on the the body of die bone by a thin cartilage, 
surface, for 'he most part either hollow and the vessels of the centre, extending 
trithin, or filled with a solid wood, or with still towards the extremities of the bone, 
a powdery white matter. II was formerly perforate the cartilage, pass into the head 
Celebrated for promoting the coalition of of the bone, and then its ossification also 
fractured bone*, and the formation of callus ; begins, and a small nuclxus of ossification 
which virtue* are not attributed to it in the is formed in its centre. Thus the heads 
il day. and the body are at first distinct bones, 

08TEOCOPU9. (From c<ns», abone, and formed apart, joined by a cartilage, and 
xewee, uneasiness.) A very violent fixed not united till the age of fifteen or twenty 
pain in any part of the bone. years. Then the deposition of bone be- 

OsTEOeimcA. (From osw, a bone, and gins, and while the bone is laid by the £f- 
ytnuo, to beget.) Medicines which promote teries, the cartilage is conveyed away by 
the s of a callus. the absorbing vessels ; and while they con- 

OSTEOGENY. (Osteogenin, from esioV, vey away the superfluous cartilage, they 
a bone, and ymut, generation.) The model tlie bone into its due form, shape 
growth of bones. Bones are either formed out its cavities, cancelli and holes, remove 
between membranes or in the substance of the thinner parts of the cartilage, and 
cartilages, and the bony deposition is ef- harden it into due consistence. The earth 
fected by a determined action of arteries, which constitutes the hardness of bone, 
The secretion of bone takes place in car- and all its useful properties, is dead, inor- 
tilage in the long bones, as those of the ganized, and lies in tin* interstices of bone, 
arm, leg, &c. and betwixt two layers of where it is made up of gelatinous matter, 
membrane, like the bones of the skull, to ojfve it consistence and strength, fur- 
where true cartilage is never seen. Often nislTed with absorbents to keep it in health, 
the bony matter is formed in distinct bags, and carry off its wasted parts; and per- 
and there it grows into form, as in the vaded by vessels to supply it with new 
teeth ; for each tooth is formed in its matter. During all the process of ossifica- 
little bag, which by injection can be filled tion, the absorbents proportion their action 
and covered with vessels. Any artery of to the stimulus which is applied to them; 
the body can assume this action, and depo- they cany away the serous fluid, when 
si\ bone, which is formed also where it jelly is to take its place ; they remove the 
should not be, in the tendons, and in the jelly as the bone is laid ; they continue 
joints', in the great arteries, and in the removing the bony particles also, which 
valves, in the flesh of the heart itself, or (as in a circle,) the arteries continually re- 
even in the soft and pulpy substance of the new; this renovation and change of parts 
brain. goes on even in the hardest bones, so that 

All the bones in the fetus are merely after a bone is perfectly formed, its older 
cartilage before the time of birth; this particles arc continually being removed, 
cartilaj hardened into bom, but and new ones are deposited in their place. 

from the first it is an organized mass. It The bony particles are so deposited in the 
has its vessels, which are at first transpa- flat bones of the skull as to present a ra- 
rent, but which soon dilate ; and whenever dtated structure, and the vacancies be- 
the red colour or the blood begins to ap- tween the fibres which occasion this ap-' 
pear in them, ossification very quickly sue- pearance are found, by injection, to be 
ceeds, the arteries being so far enlarged as chiefly passages for blocd-vessels. As the 
to carry the Coarser parts of the blood, foetus increases in size, the osseous fibres 
The first mark of ossififiition is an artery increase in number, till a lamina is pro- 
1 is seen running into the centre of duced ; and as the bone continues to grow, 
the jelly which is formed. Other arteries more lamina are added, till the more solid 
soon appear, and a net work of vessels is part of a bone is formed. The ossification 
formed, and then a centre of ossification which begins in cartilage is considerably 
begins, Btretclung its rays according to later than that which has its origin between 
the length of the bone, and then the car- membranes. The generality of bones are 
tillage begins to grow opaque, yellow, incomplete until the age of puberty, or be- 
brittlc ; it will no longer bend, and a bony tween the fifteenth and twentieth year, and 
centre may easily be discovered. Other in some few instances not until a later pe- 
points of ossification arc successively riod : the small bones of the ear however are 
formed, preceded by the appearance of completely formed at birth, 
arteries. The ossification follows the ves- OSTEOGRAPHY. (From ireiv, a bone, 
sets, and buries and hides those vessels by and Jf*^», to describe.) The description 
which it is formed. The vessels advance of the b mes. See Bone. 
towards the ends of the bone, the whole Ostkootbob, (From crssv, a bone, and 
body of the bone becomes opaque, and ?/S.c, a stone.) See Osteorj 
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OSTEOLOGY. (From aptov, a bone, and op ova, to the amount of twenty-two, g( 

toyos, a disourse.) The doctrine of the different sizes, joined to the internal gur- 

boii-s. See Bone. face of the ovaria by cellular threads or 

Ostiola. (Dim. of ostium, a door.) The pedicles; and that they contain a fluid 

valves or gates of the heart. which has the appearance ol thin lymph. 

OsTiiEunr. (From os-puHov, a shell.) The The.se vesicles are, in fact, to be seen in 

oyster. Tne shell of this fish is occasion- the healthy ovaria of every young woman. 



ally used medicinally ; its virtues are simi- 
lar to those of the carbonate of lime. See 
Creia. 

OsTRiTitrM. (Blanchard calls it a corrup- 
tion from laserpitium.) 
masterwort 



They differ very much in their number in 
different ovaria, but are very seldom so 
numerous as lias just been staled. All 
have agreed, that the ovaria prepare vvhat- 
Imperatoria, or ever the female supplies towards the for- 
mation of the fetus; a^id this is proved 



Ostruthium. Laserpitium. See Inipe- by the operation of spaying, which con- 

ratoria. sists in the extirpation of the ovaria, after 

Osmis. Cassia poetica Lobellii. Cassia which the animal not only loses the power 

latinorum. Cassia lignea mons/jeliensium. of conceiving, but desire is for ever extin- 

Casda monspeliensium. Poet's rosemary, guished. The outer coat of the ovaria^ 

The whole shrub is astringent. It grows in together with that of the uterus, is given 

the snuthern parts of Europe. by the peritonaeum; and whenever an 

OSTALGIA. (From n;, the ear, and ax-yo;, ovum is passed into the Fallopian tube, a 

pain.) The ear-ache. fissure is observed at the part through 

Otenchytes (From am;, the genitive of which it is supposed to have been trans- 

ov;, an ear, and ey%tua, to pour in.) A sy- ferred. These fissures healing, leave small 



ringe for the ears 

Othonna. (From oQov», lin* 
from the softness of its leaves.) 
6T celandine. 

Otica. (From n;, the ear) Medicines 
ag inst diseases of the ear 

Otites. (From kc, the ear.) 



se called 
A species 



An epithet 



longitudinal cicatrices on the surface, 
which are said to enable us to determine, 
whenever the ovarium is examined, the 
number of times a woman has conceived. 
The corpora lutea are oblong glandular 
bodies of a yellowish colour, found in the 
ovaria of all animals when pregnant, and, 



of the little finger, because it is commonly according to some, when they are sala- 

made use of in scratching the ear. cious. They are said to be calyces, from 

OTITIS. (From n;, the ear ) Inflamma- which the impregnated ovum has drop- 

tion of the internal ear. It is known by py- ped ; and their number is always in pro- 

rexia, and an excruciating and throbbing portion to the number of conceptions 



pain in the internal ear, that is sometimes at- 
tended with delirium. 

Otoplatos. (From n;, the ear.) A stink- 
ing ulcer hehind the ears. 

O-rorYosis. * (From *;, the ear, and 



found in the uterus. They are largest 
and most conspicuous in the early state of 
pregnancy, and remain for some time after 
delivery, when they gradually fade and 
wither till they disappear. The corpora 



trvov, pus.) A purulent discharge from the lutea are very vascular, except at their 

ear centre, which is whitish; and in the mid- 

OTORRHjEA. (From a;, the ear, and die of the white part is a small cavity, 

eia>, o flow.) A discharge of blood or mat- from which the impregnated ovum is 

ter fom the ear. thought to have immediately proceeded. 

OVALE FORAMEN. (See Foramen The ovaria are the seat of a particular 

0VC ile. ) kind of dropsy, which most commonly 

OVARIUM. (Dim. of ovum, an egg.) happens to women at the time of the final 
The ovaria are two flat oval bodies, about cessation of the»menses, though not un- 
one inch in Lngih, and ra'her more than frequently at a more early period of life, 
halt' in breadth and thickness, suspended It is of the encysted kind, the fluid being 
in the broad ligaments, about the distance sometimes limpid and thin, and at others 
of one inch from the uterus behind, and a discoloured and gelatinous. In some cases 
little below, the Fallopian tubes. To the it has been found to contain one cyst, often 
ovaria, according to the idea of their struc- in several, and in others the whole tume- 
ture entertained by different anatomists, faction has been composed of hydatids not 
various uses have been assigned, or the larger than grapes. The ovaria are also 
purpose they answer has been differently subject, especially a short time afier deli- 
explained. Some have supposed that their very, to inflammation, terminating in sup- 
texture was glandular, and that they se- puration, and to schirrhous and cancerous 
creted a fluid equivalent to, and similar to, diseases, with considerable enlargement, 
the male semen ; but others, who have ex- In the former state, they generally adhere 
amined them with more care, assert that to some adjoining par:, as the uterus, rec- 
they are ovaria in the literal acceptation of turn, the bladder, or the external integu- 
the term, and include a number of vesicles, ments, and the matter is discharged from 
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the vagina by stool, by urine, or by any ex- 
ternal abscess of the integuments of the 
abdomen. 

OVIDUCT. (Oviductus, from ovum, an 
egg, and ductus, a canal.) The fallopian 
tube, or canal, which runs from the ovary 
to Uie bottom of the womb. 

OVIPAROUS (From ovum, an egg, and 
patio, to bring forth.) Animals which ex- 
clude their young in the egg, which are af- 
terwards hatched. 

<> . kiiiii tk-'.ti'.. Egg-shells. A testa- 
ceous absorbent. 

OVUM. See Egg. 

Ovum phii.osopiiicum. Ovumchymicum. A 
glass body, round like an c-gg. 

OXALATS. Oxalaa. Salts formed by 
the combination of the oxalic acid with 
different bases ; thus, oxalat of ammonia, 
Jkc. 

OXALIC ACID. Jlcidum oxalicum. Salt 
of sorrel. Acid of sugar. This acid is ob- 
tained by evaporating the fresh juice of sor- 
rel almost to the consistence of honey, when 
it is to be poured into a glass vessel with 
a narrow neck, and covered with a stratum 
of the oil of olives. After some weeks the 
sides of the bottle are invested with a crust, 
which is the salt of sorrel, or oxalis po- 
tastas acidulua. The salt of sorrel is then 
to lie dissolved in boiling water, and a small 
quantity of the nitrate of barytes added to 
it, when the barytes will unite with the ox- 
alic acid, and the potash with the nitric 
acid. The oxalat of barytes, which is pre- 
cipitated, is then to be decompounded by 
digestion with sulphuric acid, by which 
means the oxalic acid is let loose. Former- 
ly this acid was considered as different from 
that of sugar, but it is now proved by ex- 
periments to be the same in all its proper- 
tics. 

OXALiS. (From o£w, sharp ; so called 
from the sharpness of its juice.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Decnndria. OtAtst t Pentagyma, Wood- 
sorrel. 

(Ku.is u t.tucella. (Dim. of acetosa.) 
stcmatic name of the wood-sorrel. 
See Lujulu. 

Otaimk. (From oft/c, sharp, and «ac, 
salt.) A mixture of vinegar and salt. 

Ox-eye-daisy See Jicllis major 

the** tongue. See Fieri* echioides. 

Owe i\ tiia a tmutt. (From o^»Cj sharp, 
and aaai'Sx, a thorn ; so called from the 
acidity of its fruit.) The barberry. See 
JJerbcria. 

dims. (From •£», acutely, and 
jcufw, a cedar ; so callGd from the sharp 
termination of its leaves.) A kind of cedar. 
Spanish juniper, a species of junipcrua. 

Ow emeus. (From o~uc, acid, and kok- 
wc, a berry, so named from its acidity.) 
Vaccinia paluslris. Vitia idexa palustris. 
Moor-bcrrv. The cranberry. The berries 



of the Vaccinium orycoccoa of Linnaeus are 
so termed in some pharmacopoeias. They 
are about the size of our haws, and are 
pleasantly acid, with which intention they 
are used medicinally in Sweden. In this 
country they are mostly preserved and 
made into tarts. 

OxrcnATTTM. (From ogus, acid, and xf^v- 
wui, to mix.) Oxycrates. Vinegar mixed 
with such a portion of water as is required, 
and rendered still milder by the addition of 
a little honey. 

OxYcnocECM f/mplasthttim-. (From O^t/f, 
acid, and h/ukcc, crocus, saffron.) A plas- 
ter in which there is much saffron, but no 
vinegar necessary, unless in dissolving some 
gums. 

OXYD. Oxyd. Oxide. Oxyde. Oxydum. 
A substance formed by the union of oxygen 
with a basis: thus, ojryd of iron, oxyd of 
copper, &c. 

Oxyd of carbon, gazeous. See. Carbon, 
gazeous or yd of. 

OxvnATiow. The operation by which 
a substance is made to combine with oxy- 
gen. 

OxvnERCicA. (From o£u?, acute, and 
Agita, to see.) Medicines which sharpen 
the sight. 

OXYDUM. (So called from oxygen, 
which enters into its composition.) See 

Oxyd. 

OXYDUM ANTIMONII. Oxyd of anti- 
mony This is the calx antimonii, the cro- 
cos antimonii lotus, and the antimonium dia- 
phoreticum, of old pharmacopoeias. It is 
made thus: "Take of sulphuret of anti- 
mony, powdered, two ounces, muriatic 
acid, eleven fluid-ounces, nitric acid, one 
fluid-ounce. The acids being mixed toge- 
ther in a glass vessel, add the antimony 
gradually thereto, and dig-esl them in a 
boiling heat for an hour, then strain the 
solution and pour it into a gallon of water,' " 
in which two ounces of the subcarbonate 
of potash have been previously dissolved ; 
wash the precipitated powder by repeated 
effusions of water until all the acid is washed 
away, then dry it upon bibulous paper." 
This preparation possesses diaphoretic vir- 
tues, and is given in the dose of from three 
grains to ten. 

Ovtdum arsenici album. See Jlrseiuous 
acid. 

OxTDfH crnu yiiude acetatcm. See 
Verdigris. 

Oxydum feriu lcteum. See Ferri car- 
bona*. 

OXYMURIAS HYDRARGYR1. Hydrar- 
gyria muriatns. Oxymuriat of mercury. 
Take of purified mercury by weight two 
pounds, sulphuric acid by weight thirty 
ounces, dried muriate of soda four pounds. 
Roil the mercury with the sulphuric acid 
in a glass vessel until the sulphate of mer- 
cury shall be left dry. Rub this, when it 
'IF* 
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is cold, with the muriate of soda in an 
earthen-ware mortar ; then sublime it in 
a glass cucurbit, increasing the heat gradu- 
ally. 

An extremely acrid and violently poi- 
sonous preparation. 

Given internally in small doses properly 
diluted, and never in the form of pill, it 
possesses oxygenating, antisyphilitical, and 
alterative virtues. Externally applied, in 
form of lotion, it facilitates the healing of 
venereal sores, and cures the itch. In 
gargles for venereal ulcers in thethrGatthe 
oxymuriat of mercury gr. iii. or iv., barley 
decoction Ibj., honey of roses £jj., proves 
very serviceable ; also in cases of tetters, 
from gr. v. to gr. x. to water Ibj. ; and for 
films and ulcerations of the cornea, gr. i. to 
water §iv. 

Mr. Pearson remarks that when the sub- 
limate is given to cure the primary symp- 
toms of syphilis, it will sometimes succeed ; 
more especially, when it produces a consi- 
derable degree of soreness of the gums, 
, and the common specific effects of mer- 
cury in the animal system. But it will 
often fail of removing even a recent chan- 
cre ; and where that symptom has vanished 
during the administration of corrosive sub- 
limate, I have known, says he, a three 
months' course of that medicine fail of se- 
curing the patient from a constitutional af- 
fection. The result of my observations is, 
that simple mercury, calomel or calcined 
mercury, are preparations more to be con- 
fided in lor the cure of primary symptoms, 
than corrosive sublimate. The latter will 
often check the progress of secondary symp- 
toms very conveniently, and I think it is 
peculiarly efficacious in relieving venereal 
pains, in healing ulcers of the throat, and in 
promoting the desquamation of eruptions. 
Yet even in these cases it never confers per- 
manent benefit i for new symptoms will ap- 
pear during the use of it ; and on many 
occasions it will fail of affording the least 
advantage to the patient from first to last. 
I do, sometimes, indeed, employ this pre- 
paration in venereal cases ; but it is either 
at the beginning of a mercurial course, to 
bring the constitution under the influence 
of mercury at an early period, or during a 
course of inunction, with the intention of 
increasing the action of simple mercury. 
I sometimes also prescribe it after the con- 
clusion of a course of friction, to support 
the mercurial influence in the habit, in order 
to guard against the danger of a relapse. 
But on no occasion whatever do I think it 
safe to confide in this preparation singly and 
uncomhined, for the cure of any truly vene- 
real symptom. 

OXYDUM H YDUARGYRI CINEREUM. 
Grey oxyd of mercury. " Take of submu- 
ri'ate of mercury, an ounce ; lime-water, a 



gallon." Boil the submuriate of mercury 
in the lime-water, constantly stirring, until 
a grey oxyd of mercury is separated. \\ ash 
this with distilled water, and then dry it. 
The dose from gr. ii. to x. 

OXYDUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. 
The black ox)d of mercury has received 
several names. Ethops per se. Pulvis mc- 
curialis cinereus. Afercurius cinereiw. Tur- 
pethum nigrum. JWercurius pracipitatua ni- 
ger. There are four preparations of it in 
High estimation : 

One made by rubbing mercury with mu- 
cilage of gum arabic. Plenk, of Vienna, 
has written a treatise on the superior effi- 
cacy of this medicine. It is very trouble- 
some to make ; and does not appear to pos- 
sess more virtues than some other mercurial 
preparations. 

Another made by triturating equal parts 
of sugar and mercury together. 

The third, composed of honey or liquo- 
rice and hydrargyria purificatus. 

The fourth is the blue mercurial ointment. 

All these preparations possess anthelmin- 
tic, antisyphilitic, alterative, sialagogue, 
and deobstruent virtues, and are exhibited 
in the cure of worms, syphilis, amenorrhea, 
diseases of the skin, chronic diseases, ob- 
structions of the viscera, &c. 

OXYDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. 
Hydrargyrus calciiiatus. Red oxyd of mer- 
cury. " Take of purified mercury by weight 
a pound." Pour the mercury into a glass 
mattrass, with a very narrow mouth and 
broad bottom. Apply a heat of 600° to this 
vessel, without stopping it, until the mer- 
cury has changed into red scales ; then re- 
duce these to a very fine powder. 

The whole process may probably require 
an exposure of six weeks. 

This preparation of mercury is given 
with great advantage in the cure of syphil- 
ids. Its action, however, is such, when 
given alone, on the bowels, as to require 
the addition of opium, which totally pre- 
vents it. It is also given in conjunction 
with opium and cainphire, as a diaphoretic, 
in chronic pains and diseases of long con- 
tinuance. 

It is given as an alterative and diaphore- 
tic from gr. ss ad. ii. every night, joined 
with camphor and opium, each gr. one- 
fourth or one-half. It is violently emetic 
and cathartic in gr. iv. to gr. v. 

Oxydum r-LUMBi album. See Subcarbonas 
plitmbi, 

Oxydum plumbi hub rum. See Lead. 

Oxydum PLUMBr semivitreum. See Li- 
thargijrus. 

Oxydum stibii aldum. See Oxydum anii~ 
monii. 

Oxydum sTiBti semivitreum. A vi- 
treous oxyd of antimony. It was formerly 
called Vitrum antimonii, and consists of an 
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Ayd of antimony with a little sulphur ; it is 
ployed to muke antimonial wine. 

OXTDUM BTIBI] -( tl'lini.vTl'H. This 

H an oxid of antimony with sulphur, and 
* as formerly called Hepar antimonii. 
Crocus metallorum. Crocus antimonii. It 
waa formerly exhibited in the cure of fe- 
vers and atonic diaeasea of the lungs. Its 
principal use now is in preparing other 
medicines. 

Oxvium zurci si.blimatum. See Zinci 
oxydum. 

OXYDUM ZINCI. See Zinci Oxydnm. 

Oxyqahim. (From o£uc, acid, and yu- 
£°v, garum.) A composition of garum and 
vinegar. 

OXYOENT. (Oxyg-enium / from efw, 
acid, and yi(vcp.ii, to generate ; because it 
is the generator of acidity.) This sub- 
stance, although existing sometimes in a 
solid and sometimes in an aeriform state, 
is never distinctly perceptible to the hu- 
man senses, but in combination. 

We know it only in its combination, by 
its effects. Nature never presents itsoli- 

Itary ; chymists do not know how to insulate 
it. It is a principle which was long un- 
known. It is absorbable by combustible 
bodies, and converts them into acids. It is 
an indispensable condition of combustion, 
uniting itself always to bodies which burn, 
augmenting their weight, and changing 
their properties. It may be disengaged in 
the state of oxygen gas, from burnt bodies, 
by a joint accumulation of caloric and 
light. It is highly necessary for the respi- 
ration of animals. It exists universally dis- 
persed through nature, and is a constituent 
part of atmospheric air, of water, of acids, 
and of all bodies of the animal and vegeta- 
ble kingdoms. 

One of the most remarkable combina- 
tions into which it is capable of entering, 
is that which it forms with light and caloric. 
The nature of that mysterious union has 
not been ascertained, but it is certain that, 
in that state, it constitutes the gazeous 
fluid called ox yi;k.\ has. 

Properties of Oxygen Gas. — Oxygen gas 
is an elastic invisible fluid, like common 
air, capable of indefinite expansion and 
compression. It has neither taste or odour, 
nor does it show any traces of an aci d. Its 
specific gravity, as determined by Kirwan, 
is 0.00135, that of water being "l.OOOO; it 
is, there lore, 740 times lighter than the 
same bulk of water. Its weight is to atmos- 
pheric air as 110.5 to 1000 One hundred 
and sixteen cubic inches of oxygen gas 
weigh 39.38 grains It is not absorbed by 
water, hut entirely absorbable by combus- 
tible bodies, which, at the same time, dis- 
engage its caloric and light, producing in 
consequence a strong heat and flame. It 
rekindles almost extinct combustible bo- 
dies. It is indispensable to respiration, 
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and is the cause of animal heat. It hastens 
germination. It combines with every com- 
bustible body, with all the metals, and 
with the greater number of vegetable and 
animal substances. It is considered as the 
cause of acidity ; and from this last proper- 
ty is derived the name oxygen, a word de- 
noting the origin of acidity. 

The act of its combining with bodies is 
called oxydation, or oxygenation ; and the 
bodies with which it is combined are called 
oxyds. 

Oxygen gas is the chief basis of the 
pneumatic doctrine of chymistry. 

Methods of obtaining Oxygen Gas. — We 
are at present acquainted with a great 
number of bodies, from which we may, by 
art, produce oxygen gas. It is most am- 
ply obtained from the oxyds of manganese,, 
or mercury ; from nitrate of potash ; from 
the green leaves of vegetables, and from 
oxygenated muriate of potash, or soda. 
Besides these, there are a great many other 
substances, from which oxygen gas may be 
procured. 

1. In order to procure oxygen gas in a 
3tate of great purity, pure oxygenated mu- 
riate of potash, or soda, must be made use 
of. With this view, put some of the salt 
into a small earthen or glass retori, the 
neck of which is placed under the shelf of 
the pneumatic trough, filled with water ; 
and heat the retort by means of a lamp. 
The salt will begin to melt, and oxygen 
gas will be obtained in abundance, and of 
great purity, which may be collected and 
preserved over water. 

Explanation. — Oxygenated muriate of 
potash consists of oxygenated muriatic acid 
and potash ; at an elevated tempeiature, a 
decomposition of the oxygenated muriatic 
acid takes place ; its oxygen unites to the 
caloric, and forms oxygen gas. The oxy- 
genated acid becomes the etore converted 
into simple muriatic acid, which remains 
in the retort united to the potash, in the 
form of muriate of potash. 

2. Oxygen gas may likewise be obtained 
from the green leaves of vegetables. 

For this purpose fill a bell-glass with wa- 
ter, introduce fresh-gathered green leaves 
under it, and place the bell, or receiver, 
inverted, in a vessel containing the same 
fluid ; expose the apparatus to the rays of 
the sun, and very pure oxygen gass will be 
liberated. 

The emission of oxygen gas is propor- 
tioned to the vigour of the plant and the 
vivacity of the light ; the quantity differs 
in different plants and under different con- 
ditions. 

Explanation. — It is an established fact, 
that plants decompose water, and probably 
carbonic acid, which serve for their nou- 
rishment ; they absorb the hydrogen and 
carbon of these fluids/disengagjiig a part of 
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the oxygen in a state of purity. Light, 
however, favours this decomposition great- 
ly ; it seems to serve for melting the oxy- 
gen, and thus forms it into oxygen gas ; in 
proportion as it becomes disengaged, the 
hydrogen becomes fixed in the vegetable, 
and combines partly with the carbon and 
partly with the oxygen, to form the oil, &tc. 
of the vegetable. 

3. Nitrate of potash is another substance 
frequently made use of for obtaining oxy- 
gen gas, in the following manner : 

Take any quantity of this salt, introduce 
it into a coated earthen or glass retort, and 
fit to it a tube, which must be plunged into 
the pneumatic trough, under the receiver 
filled with water. When the apparatus 
lias been properly adjusted, heat the retort 
gradually, till it becomes red-hot ; the oxy- 
gen gas will then be disengaged rapidly. 

The gas obtained in this way is also 
very pure, especially if the last portion be 
kept separate. 

Explanation. — Nitrate of potash consists 
of nitric acid and potash. Nitric acid con- 
sists again of oxygen and nitrogen. On 
exposing the salt to ignition, a partial de- 
composition of the acid takes place ; the 
greatest part of the oxygen of the nitric 
acid unites to caloric, and appears under 
the form of oxygen gas. The other part 
remains attached to the potash in the state 
of nitrous acid. The residue in the retort 
is, therefore, nitrite of potash, if the pro- 
cess has been carefully conducted. 

Remark. — If too much heat be applied, 
particularly towards the end of the process, 
a total decomposition of the nitric acid 
takes place ; the oxygen gas, in that case, 
will therefore be mingled with nitrogen 
gas. The weight of the two gases, when 
collected, will be found to correspond very 
exactly with the weight of the acid which 
had been decomposed. The residue then 
left in the retort is potash. 

4. Black oxyd of manganese, however, 
* is generally made use of for obtaining oxy- 
gen gas, on account of its cheapness. This 
native oxyd is reduced to a coarse pow- 
der ; a stone, or rather an iron retort, is 
then charged with it and heated. As soon 
as the retort becomes ignited, oxygen gas 
is obtained plentifully. 

Explanation. — Black oxyd of manga- 
nese is the metal called manganese fully 
saturated with oxygen, together with many 
earthy impurities ; on applying heat, part 
of the solid oxygen quits the metal and 
unites to caloric, in order to form oxygen 
gas, the remainder of the oxygen remains 
united to the metal with a forcible affinity ; 
the metal, therefore, re-approaches to the 
metallic state, or is found in the state of a 
grey oxyd of manganese. 

One pound of the best manganese yields 
upwards of 1400 cubic inches of oxygen 



gas, nearly pure. If sulphuric acid be pre- 
viously added to the manganese, the gas is 
produced by a less heat, and in a larger 
quantity ; a glass retort may then be used, 
and the heat of a lamp is sufficient. 

5. Red oxyd of mercury yields oxygen 
gas in a manner similar to that of manga- 
nese. 

Explanation. — This oxyd consists like- 
wise of solid oxygen and mercury, the 
combination of which takes place on ex- 
posing mercury to a heat of about 610° 
Fahr. At this degree it attracts oxygen, 
and becomes converted into an oxyd ; but 
if the temperature be increased to about 
1000°, the attraction of oxygen is changed. 
The oxygen then attracts caloric stronger 
than it did the mercury ; it therefore 
abandons it and forms oxygen gass. The 
mercury then re-appears in its metallic 
state. 

6. Red oxyd of lead yields oxygen gas 
on the same principle. 

OXYGENATED MURIATIC ACID 
GAS. This gas possesses an uncommonly 
pungent and suffocating odour. It is abso- 
lutely and in every respect non-respirable ; 
animals immersed in it die instantly. It is 
absorbable by water, and forms with it what 
is called liquid oxygenated muriatic acid. 
When water is saturated with it, the com. 
pound crystallizes at low temperatures. 
Oxygenated muriatic acid gas is not invisi- 
ble, but has a yellow-greenish colour. It is 
capable of maintaining and exciting com- 
bustion in many cases. Phosphorus, char- 
coal, red sulphurei of mercury, sulphuret of 
antimony, bismuth, iron, zinc, copper, gold, 
arsenic, cobalt, tin, lead, and several other 
combustible bodies, take fire spontaneously 
when introduced into it. It is heavier than 
atmospheric air. It weakens and reddens 
the flame of a taper, but does not extin- 
guish it. It decomposes ammonai- It 
thickens fat oils. It detonates with hydro- 
gen gas. Nitrous gas immediately pro- 
duces a cloud of reddish vapour with it. 
It is likewise decomposed by sulphurated, 
phosphorated, and carbonated hydrogen 
gases. It is not altered by exposure to 
light, and passes unaltered through an ig- 
nited porcelain tube It discolours stuff's, 
anil totally destroys most of the vegetable 
colours, rendering them white. It also 
bleaches yellow wax, &c. 

This gas may be obtained in several 
ways. 

1. Take one part of the native oxyd of 
manganese, one of red precipitate of mer- 
cury, or red lead, put it into a glass retort, 
and add four parts of concentrated muriatic 
acid. This, on distillation, affords a quantity 
of yellow aeriform fluid, which is oxygena- 
ted muriatic acid gas, and by agitating it 
with water, it combines and forms oxygena- 
ted muriatic acid^ 
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It may also he obtained without the red 
mercurial precipitate, or red lead, thus : 

2. Put into a retort one part of pow- 
dered black oxyd of manganese, three 
or four of concentrated muriatic acid, 
connect t lie retort with the pneumatic 
trough, and receive the gas over water 
in tin usual manner. When no more gas 
is liberated, apply the heat of a lamp, and 
:, r 'is will be produced abundantly, which 
may be kept in bottles with ground glass 
stoppers. 

The oxyd of manganese yields up in this 
process pari of its oxygen to part of the 
muriatic acid, winch becomes converted 
into oxygenated muriatic acid gas; the 
oxyd of manganese being thus partly de- 
oxydated, is dissolved in the remaining 
quantity of the muriatic acid, which re- 
mains behind in the retort as muriate of 
manganese. 

The retort containing the mixture should 
not be filled above one-third, for the mix- 
ture, on the application of heat, swells and 
is otherwise very apt to be forced over into 
the neck of the retort. 

3 Oxygenated muriatic acid gas may 
likewise be obtained in an indirect manner, 
bv decomposing muriate of soda in con- 
tact with black oxyd of manganese. For 
that purpose mix eight parts, by weight, of 
muriate of soda with three of powdered 
oxyd of manganese, put the mixture into 
a tubulated retort, and pour upon it gra- 
dually four parts of sulphuric acid, diluted 
previously with three of water, and which 
has been suffered to cool after dilution. 
On applying a gentle heat, gas will be pro- 
duced as before. 

In this operation the sulphuric acid acts 
on the muriate of soda, to the base of 
which it unites; the muriatic acid formed 
by this union attacks the oxyd of manga- 
nese ; one part of it combines with the 
oxygen, and another with the oxyd brought 
nearer to the metallic state, and the result 
is sulphat of soda and muriate of manga- 
nese, which remain in the distilling vessel ; 
ami oxygenated muriatic acid, which passes 
in the state of gas at common temperatures. 

Jn preparing this gas great care should 
be taken that it does not escape into the 
apartment in any considerable quantity ; 
as it acts violently on the pituitous mem- 
brane, occasions a defluxion of the brain, 
blunts the senses of smell and taste, pro- 
duces head-ach, and proves extremely in- 
jurious to health. 

Pelletier fell a sacrifice in attempting to 
breathe it ; a consumption was the conse- 
quence, which proved fatal. 

Liquid ammonia is the remedy best cal- 
culated to check its effects, when accident- 
alb set at liberty in places where it is pre- 
pared. 

The water which adheres to the inner 



side of the vessel filled with oxygenated 
muriatic acid gas crystallizes in the form 
of yellow spangles, if the temperature is 
near the freezing point. If a considerable 
quantity of gas be thus condensed, care 
must be taker, to keep it at a low tempera- 
ture ; for as soon as the temperature is 
raised, it expands, and endangers the 
bursting of the vessel. When absorbed 
by water it forms liquid 

OXYGENATED MURIATIC ACID.— 

This acid is of a greenish yellow colour. 
It has a stypiic bitter taste, and a very suf- 
focating odour. Instead of reddening blue 
vegetable colours, it has the remarkable 
property of rendering therei white. In 
high temperatures, w- en light is excluded, 
phosphorus remains unaltered in liqu id oxy- 
genated muriatic acid ; but if light be* ad- 
mitted, the colour of the acid gradually 
disappears, and the phosphorus is converted 
into phosphoric acid. It thickens oils and 
animal fats, and renders them less disposed 
to combine with alkalies. Its action upon 
metals presents phenomena extremely cu- 
rious and important ; the oxygen of the 
acid unites with the metal, and the pro- 
duced oxyd is afterwards dissolved by the 
de-oxydated acid. 

Method of obtaining Oxygenated J\luriatic 
Acid. — Put into a tubulated retort, sup- 
ported over a lamp, one part of black oxyd 
of manganese reduced to a gross powder, 
and pour over it three parts of concentra- 
ted muriatic acid, recline the retort in 
such a manner that the fluid which rises 
up into its neck, may easily run back again 
into the body, and apply a receiver with a 
little distilled water in it ; the receiver 
must be luted to the retort by a fillet of 
paper. When the effervescence, which 
instantly takes place on the affusion of 
the acid, ceases, apply a gentle heat. Oxy- 
genated muriatic acid gas will be evolved, 
and the receiver become filled with yellow 
vapours, which are absorbed by the water. 
When the water has acquired a yellowish- :> 
green colour, the receiver may be removed, 
and another one applied till no more gas 
is extricated. The process may be more 
elegai.tly conducted, by joining the appa- 
ratus of Burkitt or Pepys 10 the distilla- 
tory vessel. The common muriatic acid 
which may arise is condensed in the first 
bottle, and the oxygenated muriatic acid 
gas unites to the water in the second, 
third, 8cc. 

The union of oxygenated muriatic acid 
with different bases forms salts, known by 
the name of oxygenated muriates. 

OxTOKXinm (From ci u - y AC \^ an( j 
yxvitui, sweet.) Honey mixed with vine- 
gar. An oxymel. 

OxYL.vi'ATiirv. (From o£u;, ac id and 
A*Ti6;v, the dock; so named from its aci- 
dity) Lapathum ucutum. liumex an 
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of Linnzus. Sharp-pointed dock, liumer 
jtoribus hermaphrodites ; valvula dentatis 
rraniferis,fuliis cordato oblong-is acwni 
The decoction of the root of tins plant is 
used in Germany to cure the itch ; and it 
appears to have been used in the time of 
corides, in the cure of leprous and im- 
p . .enous affections, both alone and boiled 
with vinegar. 

OXYMEL. (From i^ut, acid, and ,*/=>./, 

baney.) Apomeli. Adipson. Honey and 

vinegar boiled to a sirup. SeeJUel acetalnm. 

Oxtmei ."ehvginis. See Liniment urn 

amgini^- 

Omm; colchici. Oxymel of meadow 
saffron is an acrid medicine, but is never- 
theless (employed, f( . ns diuretic virtues, 
ir dropsies. 

Oxymel sciixb. A very useful expec 
toiant. 

OxTrrviHTiiyE. (From ofy;, acute, and 
fit/pga*, Ihe myrtle ; so called from its re- 
semblance to myrtje, and its pointed leaves.) 
Qxymurrine. Wild myrtle. 

Oxtmtrsixe. See Oxymyrrhine . 
Oxtxitrux (From o^us t acid, and ri- 
™», nitre.) A plaster composed chiefly 
of vinegar and nitre. 

OXYOPIA, (From ogus, acute, and 
c-lic, vision.) ! he faculty of seeing more 
acutely than usual. Thus there have been 
instances known of persons who could see 
tiic stars in the day-time. The proximate 
cause is a preternatural sensibility of the 
retina. It has been known to precede ihe 
guUa serena ; and it has been asserted that 
prisoners/who have been long detained in 
darkness, have learned to read and write 
in darkened places. 

Oi, phlegmasia (From igws, acute, 
and <?>.*>», to burn.) An acute-iftSamma- 
tion. 

OxTPiiovxicox. (From o|t/c, acid, and 
c:;,;;, the tamarind ; a native of Phoenicia.) 
See Tamarindus- 

Oxyphonia (From ct-u;, sharp, and 
err.;', the voice.) The same as Paraphonia 
Clangent. It is a howling. 

Oxyregha. (From c^u;, acid, and tga- 
yet, to break wind.) An acid eructation 

Oxtrkhodixox. (From cift/c, acid, and 
gafasr, oil of roses.) A composition of 
the oil of roses and vinegar. 
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OxTJirtHAnvM. (From s.^i/;, acid, and 
re*/d°*i sugar.) A composition of vine- 
gar and sugar. 

Oxtsax itaphohetici-m. A preparation 
of Angelus Sala. It is a fixed salt, loaded 
with more acid than is necessary to satu- 
rate it. The salt of Juniper is of this kind 
Ositoca. (From o?v~, quick, and 
Tix.ru, to bring forth.) Medicines which 
promote deliverv. 

O vTTHiruYLLUX. (From ;|o,-, acid, and 
r^KfvKKn, trefoil ; so named from its acidi- 
t) .) Wood-sorrel. 

Oyster. See Ostreum. 

Oyster-shell See Osirevm. 

OZCENA. (From k>, a stench.) An 
ulcer situated in the nose, discharging a 
ftetid purulent matter, and sometimes ac- 
companied with caries of the bones. Some 
authors have signified by the term, an ill- 
conditioned ulcer in the antrum. The first 
meaning is the original one. The disease 
is described as coming on with a trifling tu- 
mefaction and redness about the ala nasi 
accompanied with a discharge of mucus, 
with which thenostrilbecom.es obstructed. 
The matter gradually assumes the appear- 
ance of pus, is most copious in the morn- 
ing, and is sometimes attended with sneez- 
ing, and a little bleeding. The ulceration 
occasionally extends round the ala nasi to 
the cheek, but seldom far from the nose, 
the ala of which also it rarely destroys. The 
ozcena is often connected with scrophulous 
and venereal complaints. In the latter 
cases, portions of the ossa spongiosa often 
come away. After the complete cure of all 
venereal complaints, an exfoliating dead 
piece of bone will often keep up svmp- 
toms similar to those of the ozcena, until it 
is detached. Mr. Pearson remarks, that 
the ozcena frequently occurs as a symp- 
tom of the cachexia syph\ loidca. It may 
perforate the septum ncsi, destroy the ossa 
spongiosa, and even the ossa nasi. Such 
mischief is now more frequently the effect 
of the cachexia syphyloidea, than of lues 
venerea. The ozuena must not be con- 
founded with abscesses in the upper jaw- 
bone. 

Orara (From -^, to smell ; so called 
from its fragrance.) Sweet basil. 
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-t- A contraction of pugil'iis, a pugil, 
or eighth part of a handful, and sometimes 
a contraction of partes, parts. 

P. iE. A contraction of partes aqnules. 

P. P. A contraction of pulvis patrum, 
Jesuit'6 powder. 



PABULUM. (From pasco, to feed.) 
Food, aliment. The animal heat and ani- 
mal spirits are called pabulum vitx, the 
food of life. 

Pacchionian glav. dr. See Glandultr Pac ■ 
chiome. 
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pACHTs-rrcA. (From trx^mu, to incras- 
sate.) Medicines which incrassate or 

thicken the fluids. 

P<t£K| thick. The name <?f a 
disorder described by Hippocrates, but not 
known by us. 

The wild cluster cherry, or bud's 
The Pruntu padus of Linnxus. 
The b.irk and berries of this shrub are used 
medicinally. The 'former, when taken from 
the tree, lias • fragrant smell, unci a bitter, 
tubastringent taste, somewhat similar to 
that of bitter almonds. .Made into a de- 
coction, it cures intermittents, and it has 
bet-n recommended in the cure of several 
forms of svphyhs. The latter are said to 
cure the dysentery. 

V i:ni>(iiovE. (From *r*<?, a child, and 
*VX a > to strangulate.) A species of quinsy 
common among children. 

Pabarthboi ice. (From ■&■*!;, a bov, 
«g$;sr, a joint, and *a*cv, an evil.) The joint 
evil. Beverinus calls the Spina Ventoiaby 
this name, as also doth Dr CuUen. Bv 
some this name is used to express a sort of 
anasarca. 

PJEONIA. (From Pxon, who first ap- 
plied it to medicinal purposes.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Polynndvia. Order, Digyvia. 
2 The pharmacopceial name of the com- 
mon peony. Male and female peony. Tliis 
plant, Pteoniu officinalis of Linnxus: — fuhii 
oblongis, has long 1 been considered as a pow- 
erful medicine ; and, tiil the late revision 
by the London College, it had a place in 
the catalogue of the Materia Medica ; in 
which the two common varieties of this 
plant are indiscriminately directed for use : 
and, on the authority of G. Bauhin, impro- 
perly distinguished into male and female 
peony. 

The roots and seeds of peony have, when 
fresh, a faint, unpleasant smell, somewhat 
of the narcotic kind, and a mucilaginous, 
rabacrid taste, with a slight degree of bit- 
terness and adstringency. In drying, they 
lose their smell and part of their taste. 
Extracts made from them by water are al- 
most insipid, as well as inodorous ; but 
extracts made by rectified spirits art mani- 
bitterish, and considerably adstrin- 
gent. The flowers have rather more smell 
than any of the other parts of the plant, 
and a rough, sweetish taste, which they im- 
part, togetht r w.th their colour, both to 
water and spirit. 

The roots, flowers, and seeds of peony, 
have been esteemed, ' n the character of an 
atii.dvne and corroborant, but more espe- 
cially the roots ; which, since the days of 
Galen, have been very commonly employed 
as a remedy fbf the epilepsy. For this pur- 
pose, it was usual to cut the root into thin 
rhich were to be attached to a string, 



and suspended about the neck as an amu- 
let ; it this failed of Success, the patient 
was to have recourse to the internal use of 
this root, which Willis directs to be given 
in the form of a powder, and in the quan- 
tity of a drachm, two or three times a-day, 
by which, as \\ e are informed, both infant* 
and adults were cured of this disease. Other 
authors recommended the expressed juice 
to be given in wine, and sweetened' with 
sugar, as the most effectual way ol adminis- 
tering this plant. Many writers, however, 
especially in modern times, from repeated 
trials of the peony in epileptic cases} have 
found it of no use whatever , Though Pro- 
fessor Home, who gave the radix pxjpix to 
two epileptics at the F.dir.burgh infirmary, 
declares that one received a temporary ad- 
vantage from its use. Of the good effects 
of this plant, in other disorders, we find no 
instances recorded. 

Ft.<iMA okhci-valis. The systematic 
name of the common preony. Sec 1 

Paigil. See Primula -veiis. 

PAIN. Dolor. Any unpleasant sensa- 
tion, or irritation. 

Painter's colic. See Colica pictonum. 

Palate. See Palatum. 

PALATE BONE. {Os palaii; from pale, 
to hedge in ; because it is staked in. as it 
wore, by the teeth.) These two bones are 
of very irregular figure. They are placed 
n the ossa maxilaria superiora and 
the os sphenoides, at the back part of the 
roof ol the mouth, and extend from thence 
to the bottom of the orbit. Each of •;,e3e 
bones may be divided into four parts, viz. 
the inferior, or square portion, the ptery. 
goid process, the nasal lamella, and orbitar 
process. The first of these, or the 
part of the bone, helps to form the palate of 
the mouth. The upper part of its internal 
edge rises into a spine, which makes part 
of the sep;um narium. The pterygoid pro- 
cess, which is smaller above than below, 
is so named from its being united with the 
pterygoid processes of the sphenoid bone, 
with which it helps to form the pterygoid 
fossx. It is separated from the square rart 
of the bone, and from the nasal lamella, 
by an oblique fossa, which, applied to such 
another in the os maxillare, forms a pas- 
sage for a branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 
The nasal lamella is nothing more than a 
very thin bony plate, which arises from the 
upper side of the external edge of the square 
part of tiie bone. Its inner surface is con- 
cave, and furnished with a ridge, which sup- 
ports the back pat t of the os spongiosum 
inferius. Externally, it is convex, and 
firmly united to the maxillary bone. The 
orbitar process is mre irregular than any 
other part of the bone. It has a smooth 
surface, where it helps to form the orbit ; 
and, wfcen viewed in its place, we se-; it 
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contiguous to that part of the orbit which 
is formed by the os maxillare, and appear- 
ing as a small triangle at the inner ex Ire - 
niityof the orbitar process of this last men- 
tioned bone This fourth part of the os 
pala'J likewise helps to form the zygomastic 
fossa on each side, and there its surface is 
concave. Between this orbitar process 
and the sphenoid bone, a hole is ibrmed, 
through which an artery, vein, and nerve, 
are transmitted to the nostrils. The ossa 
palati are complete in the fetus. They 
are joined to the ossa maxillaria superiora, 
OS sphenoides, osethmoides, ossaspongiosa 
inferiora, and vomer 

Palati circumflexus. See Circum- 
fiexus. 

Palati levator. See Levator palati. 

Palati tensor. See Circumjtexus. 

PALATO-PH ARYNGIiUS. (.huscrdus 
palato phuryngeus ; so called from its ori- 
gin in the palate and insertion in the pha- 
rynx .) Thyreo-staphilimis of Douglas. 
Thyreo-pharyngo-sUtphilinus of Winslow, 
and palato-pharyngien ©f Dumas. A mus- 
cle situated at the side of the entry of the 
fauces. It arises by a broad beginning 
from the middle of the velum pendulum 
palati at the root of the uvula posteriorly, 
and from the tendinous expansion of the cir- 
cumflexus palati. The fibres are collected 
within the posterior arch behind the ton- 
sils, and run backwards to the top and 
lateral part of the pharynx, where the fibres 
are scattered and mixed wsth those of the 
ltylo-pharyngeus. It is inserted into the 
edge of the upper and back part of the 
thyroid cartilage. Its use is, to draw the 
uvula and velum pendulum palati down- 
wards and backwards, and at the same 
time to pull the thyroid cartilage and pha- 
rynx upwards, and shorten it ; with the 
constrictor superior pharyngis and tongue, 
it assists in shutting the passage into the 
nostrils ; and in swallowing, it thrusts the 
food from the fauces into the pharynx, 

PALATO-SALriNG/Eus. (From palatum, 
the palate, and a*torey%, a trumpet ; so 
called from its origin in the palate, and its 
trumpet-like shape.) See Circumfexus. 

PALATO-STArniLisus. See jizygos uvu- 

l *- , , - 

PALATUM. (From pah, to hedge in, 

because it is staked in, as it were, by 

the teeth.) The palate, or roof of the 

mouth. 

PALATUM MOLLE The soft palate. 
This lies behind the bony palate ; and from 
the middle of it the uvula hangs down. 

P\lea he mecha. A name given by some 
to the Juncus Odoratus. 

Paliwpissa. (From <w*x/v, repetition, 
and irnr?*, pitch.) Dioscorides says, that 
drv pitch is thus named, because it is pre- 
pared of pitch twice boiled. 

Palindromic, (n uki, again, and <<go- 



/uo(, a course.) Is used by Hippocrates 
for any recurgitation of humours to the 
more noble parts: and sometimes for the 
return of a distemper. 

I'alu it is. (From -vttKKee, to move, and 
fcg&f, urine ; so called from its diuretic 
qualities.) A species of white thorn. 

PALL1ATIVA. (From palliv, to dis- 
semble.) Medicines given only with an 
intent to relieve pains in "a fatal disease. 

Palm oil. Oleum palm.e. This oil is 
produced chiefly from the fruit of the 
Cocoa hutyracea of Linnaeus : — inernis, fron- 
dibits pennatis : foliolis simplicilms, by bruis- 
ing and dissolving the kernels ot the fruit 
m water, without the aid of heat, by which 
the oil is separated, and rises to the sur- 
face, and, on being washed two or three 
times, is rendered fit for use. When 
brought into this country, it is ot the con- 
sistence of an ointment, and of an orange 
yellow colour, with little taste, and of 
a strong, though not disagreeable, smell. 
Its use is confined to external applications 
in pains, tumours, and sprains ; but ^t ap- 
pears to possess very little if any advantage 
over other bland oils. 

PALMA. (From 'nru.xhw, to move.) 
1. The palm of the hand. 

2. The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system, so called because the 
leaves are extended from the top, like the 
fingers upon the hand. 

Pa lima ciiristi. See Ricinus. 

PALMA RIS BREVIS. (Palmaris; from 
palma, the hand.) Palmaris brevis vel 
euro quadrata of Douglas, and Palmare cw 
tune of Dumas. A small, thin, cutaneous, 
flexor muscle of the hand, situated on the 
fore-arm, between the wrist and the little- 
finger. Fallopius tells us that it was dis- 
covered by Cananus. Winslow names it 
palmaris cutaneus. It arises from a small 
part of the internal annular ligament, and 
inner edge of the aponeurosis palmaris, and 
is inserted by small bundles of fleshy fibres 
into the os pisHbrme, and into the skin and 
fat that cover the abductor minimi digiti. 
This muscle seems to assist in contracting 
the palm of the hand 

Palmaris cutaneus. See Palmaris 
brevis 

PALMARIS LONGUS. Ulnaris gra- 
cilis of Winslow, and Epitrochlo carpi pal- 
moire of Dumas. A flexor muscle of the 
arm, situated on the fore-arm, immediate- 
ly under the integuments. It arises ten- 
dinous from the inner condyle of the os 
humeri, but soon becomes fleshy, and after 
continuing so about three inches, termi- 
nates in a long slender tendon, which, near 
the wrist, sepaivtes into two portions, one 
of which is inserted into the internal annu- 
lar ligament, and the other loses itself in 
a tendinous membrane, that is neaily of 
a triangular shape, and extends over the 
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chia. 

PANARIS. (Corrupted from parony- 
chia.') See Paronychia 

PANAVA. See Lignum pavan<s. 

Paxax. (From 7ra.v, all, and o.x.*t, a 
cure.) The phuimacopceial name of Her- 



palm of the hand, from the carpal ligament PANADA. (Dim. of pane, bread, Ital.) 
to the roots of the finders, and is called Panata. Panatella. Bread boiled in water 
aponeurosis palmuris. Some of the fibres of to the consistence of pap. Dry biscuits 
this expansion adhere strongly to the me- soaked are the best for this purpose, 
tacarpal bones, and separate the muscles Pa.valethes. (From ttolv, all, and **«- 
and tendons of each finger. Several ana- fl»r, true.) A name of a cephalic plaster, 
tonncal writers have considered this apo- from its universal efficacy, 
neurosis as a production of the tendon of Panaiutia. Corrupted from parony- 
this muscle, but seemingly without rea- 
son, because we now and then find the lat- 
ter wholly inserted into the carpal liga- 
ment, in which case it is perfectly distinct 
from the aponeurosis in question; and, in 
pome subjects, the palmaris longus is want- 
ing, but the aponeurosis is always to be eules's alheal or wound wort. Laserpitium 
found. Khodiu.s, indeed, says that the lat- chironium of Linnaeus The seeds an>' roots 
ter is now and then deficient; but there is of this plant are warm, and similar in fla- 
good reason to think that he was mista vour and quality to those of the parsnip, 
ken. This muscle bends the hand, and The roots and stalks have a much strong 
may assist in its pronation; it likewise er smell, which resembles that of opopo- 
■erves to stretch the aponeurosis palmaris. nax, and'Boerhave relates, that on wound- 

Palmos. (From israxxa, to beat.) A it'g the plant in the summer, he obtained 
palpitation of the heart a yellow juice, whkh being inspissated a 

Palmbla. (Dim. of palma, the hand; little in the sun, afgreed perfectly in both 
so called from its shape.) 1. A date. respects with that exotic gum resin. 

2. The broad and flat end of a rib. Panax <trt vctt'i;ri>Lii \>i. The systema- 
PALPJ5BRJE. (.'? palpitando, from its tic name of the plant which affords the 

frequent motion.) The eyelids, distin- ginseng root. See Ginseng: 

guished into upper and under: at each end Panchhesto9. (From tthv, all, ^ges-cr, 

'In v unite and form the canthus. useful, so named from its general useful- 

1'ulpehrec superioris levator. See Levator ness.) Panchreston. An epithet ofacol- 
palpebm superioris. lyrium descnoed by Galen. It is also of 

Pulpebvum apeiiens rectus. See Levator the same signification as Panacea, but litr 
palpebra svperioris. tie used. 

PALPITATIO. 1. A palpitation or Pahchtmagosa. (From <&*.*, all, x v ( / -' t * 
convulsive motion of a part. succus, humour, and ayo, dnco, to lead 

3. Palpitation of the heart, which is or draw.) Is ascribed to such medicines 
either constant or frequently returning. A as are supposed to purge all humours 
genus of disease in the class JVeurosit, and equally alike: but this is a conceit now 
order Spasrni, of Cnllen. not minded. 

Palsy. See Paralysis. Pahccbkus. (From wac, all, and xs/vof, 

Pii.inwiiM. (Fi cm palus, a lake, and common) Epidemic; applied to popular 
opium, smallage; so named because it diseases, which attack all descriptions of 
grows in and about rivulets.) A species of persons, 
smallage. Pancratium. (From w«tc, all, and 

Palus bajtcttjs. A name of guaia- xgaTsa, to conquer; so called from its vir- 
cuin. lues in overcoming all obstructions.) See 

Pvmi'iiii.hm. (From <arct(, all, and 'art- Scitla. 
Loc, grateful ; so called from its extensive PANCREAS. (From tuc, all, and xgtxj, 
usefulness.) A plaster described by Ga- flesh; socalledfromitsfleshyconsistence.) 
len A glandular viscus of die abdomen, of a 

I'lMi'iMi'iiiniis. (From pampinus, a ten- long figure, compared to a dog's tongue, 
dril, and forma, a likeness.) Resembling situated in the epigastric region under the 
a tendril; applied to the spermatic chord stomach. It is composed of innumerable 
and the thoracic duct. small glands, the excretory ducisof which 

PANACEA. (From «rav, the neuter of unite and form one duct, called the pan- 
o-ctt, all, and amo/xoLi, to cure.) An epithet creatic duct, which perforates the duode- 
given by the antients to those remedies num with the ductus communis choledo- 
which they conceived would cure every chus, and conveys a fluid, irr its nature 
disease. Unfortunately for those of the similar to saliva, into the intestines. The 
present day there are no such remedies, pancreatic artery is a branch of the spier 

Pajyacba dug ODUATLK. The sulphate inc. The veins evacuate themseVres int* 
of potash the splenic vein. Its nerves are from the 

I'imim duplicata. Sulphate of pot- par vagum and great intercostal. The use 

ash. of the pancreas is to secrete (he pancrea- 

x. t i vi.f itadilis. Saffron. tic j 'ice, which is to be mixed with the 
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chyle in the duodenum. The quantity of 
the fluid secreted is uncertain; but it 
must be very considerable, if we compare 
it with the weight of the saliva, the pan- 
creas being three times larger, and seated 
in a warmer place. It is expelled by the 
force of the circulating blood, and of the 
incumbent viscera in the full abdomen ; as 
the liver, stomach, spleen, mesenteric and 
splenic arteries, and the aorta. lis great 
utility appears from its constancy, being 
found in almost all animals; nor is it re- 
futed by the few experiments in which 
a part of it was cut out from a robust 
animal, without occasioning death ; be- 
cause the whole pancreas cannot be re- 
moved without the duodenum : for even a 
part of the lungs may be cut out without 
producing death, but they are not there- 
fore useless. Ii seems principally to dilute 
the viscid cystic bile, to mitigate its acri- 
mony, and to mix it with the food. Hence 
it is poured into a place reino.e from the 
cystic duct, as often a*S there is r.o gall- 
bladder. Like the rest of the intestinal 
humours, it dilutes and resolves the mass 
of aliments, and performs every other 
office of the saliva. 

Pancreatic duct. See Ductus pancrea- 
ticns. 

I* aver eatic juice. See Pancreas. 

Pancrene. (From ir«c, all, and x§»v», 
a fountain ) A name of the pancreas irom 
its great secretion. 

Pastdalitium. A whitlow. 

PANDEMIC. (Pundemicus; from tthv, 
all, and Sty.-jc, the people ) A synonym of 
epid. mic. See Epidemic. 

Pakdicclatio. (From pandiculo, to 
gape and stretch.) Pandiculation, orthat 
restless stretching and gaping which ac- 
companies the cold (it of an ague. 

PANICUiM. (A paniculis, from its 
many particles; the spike consisting of 
innumerable thick seeds, disposi d in many 
panicles.) The name of a genus of plants 
in the Lirinxan system. Class, Triandria, 
Order, Digynia. 

Panicum Italicum. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the Indian 
millet-seed See JMillet-sead, Indian. 

Panicum mihaceum. The systematic 
name of the pla.njt which affords the mil- 
let seed. See Millet-seed. 

Pakis crcnus. See Jlcetosclla. 

Pajhs roHcixrs. A species of cycla- 
men. 

PANNICULUS. (From pannus, cloth.) 
1. A piece of fine cloth. 

2. The cellular and carnous membranes 
are so called from their resemblance to 
a piece of fine cloth. 

Panwonica. (From pannus, a rag; so 
called because its stalk is divided into 
many uneven points, like the end of a 
.piece of rag.) Hawkweed. 



1'amnis. (From viva, to labour.) 1. A 
piece of cloth. 

2. A tent for a wound. 

3. A speck in the eye, resembling a bit 
of rag. 

4. An irregular mark upon the skin. 
Pakochije. Buboes in the groin. 
PANOPHOBIA. (From v*v, all, and 

<poCo;, fear.) That kind of melancholy 
which is attended with groundless fears. 

P amies. See Viola triocolor. 

Pahtagoga. (From 5r*c, all, and *yu, 
to drive out.) Medicines which expel all 
morbid humours. 

Pahtolmius. (From ira?, all, and tck- 
y.cta>, to dare; so named from its general 
u.es.) A medicine described by JEgine- 
tus. 

Pantophobia. The same as hydropho- 
bia. 

Pahus, (From vtvw, to work.) 1. A 
weaver's roll. 

2. A soft tumour shaped like a weaver's 
roll. 

PAP AVER. (Papaver, from pappa, 
pa]) ; so called because nurses used to 
mix this plant in children's food to relieve 
the colic and make them sleep.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Polyandvia. Order Mo- 
nogynia. The poppy, 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the white 
poppy. Papaver album. Papaver somuife- 
rum of Linnaeus : — ccdycibus capsulisque 
glabris, filiis amplexicaidibus incisis. It is 
from heads of this plant that the opium 
is obtained. See Opium They are also 
directed for medicinal use in the form of 
fomentation, and in the syrupus papaveris, 
a useful anodyne, which often succeeds 
in procuring sleep where opium fails; it 
is, however, more especially adapted to 
children. The seeds of this species of 
poppy contain a bland oil, and in many 
places are eaten as food; as a medicine, 
they have been usually given in the form 
of emulsion in catarrhs, stranguries, &c. 

PAPAVER ERUAT1CUM. Red or corn 
poppy. Papaver rheeus ofLinnxus: — rap- 
sulis glabi-is globosis, caule piloso multijloro, 
foliis pennatifidis incisis. The heads of 
this species, like those of the somniferwr, 
contain a milky juice of a narcotic quali- 
ty ; from which an extract is prepared, 
that has been successfully employed as a 
sedative. The flowers have somewhat of 
the smell of opium, and a mucilaginous 
taste, accompanied with a slight degree 
of bitterness. A syrup of these flowers is 
directed in the London Pharmacopoeia, 
which has been thought useful as an ano- 
dyne and pectoral, and is prescribed in 
coughs and catarrhal affections. $Cp .Sy- 
rupus rhceados. 

Papaveb mgiixtm. The black peppy. 
The seeds and heads of the papaver somni- 
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jerum, are also called "i some pharmaco. ping to evacuate tlie water in ascites, 

poeias temina and eapitula pupaveris nigra, dropsy of the ovarium, uterus, Sic. 

See Pupuver. Pabacmasticos. (From tr^a/.uafa, to 

Papaveb iiiii:\s. Tlie systematic and decline.) Paracme. The declensiori of 

pharmai opceial name of the red corn pop- any distemper; also, according to Galen, 

py See Pupaver erraticum. that part of life, where a person is said to 

Papaveb som MFKiiiM. The systcma- grow old, and which he reckons from 35 

tic name of the white poppy. See Papa- to 49, when he iu said to be old. 
vcr erraticum, Paeacoe. (From ttu^-x, dim, and ««»&>, 

Papaw. The fruit of the Caricapapapa to hear.) Difficult hearing; dulness of 

of Linnscus, a native of both Indies, and hearing. 

Guinea coast of Africa. When the round- PaBacolletica. (From 7rx£XM0MofAzt, to 

ish fruit are nearly ripe, the inhabitants glue together.) Agglutinants ; substan- 

oflndia boil and eat them with their meat, ces which unite parts preternaturally se> 

as we do turnips. They have somewhat parated. 

the flavour of apompion. Previous to boil- Pabacope. (From 7r»g*jto7rTa>, to be 

ing, they soak them for some time in salt delirious.) In Hippocrates it is a slight 

and water, to extract the corrosive juice, delirium. 

unless the meat they are to be boiled with Pabacbusis, (From 7rags(xgK&<> todepre- 
should be very salt and old, and then this ciate.) A slight disarrangement of the 
juice being in them will make them as ten- faculties, where the patient is in-attentive 
der as a chicken. But they mostly pickle to what is said to him. 
the long fruit, and thus they make no bad PARACUSIS. (From -ora^a, wrong, and 
succedaneum for mango. The buds of the ansa, to hear.) Depraved hearing. Deaf- 
female flowers are gathered, and made ness. A genus of disease in the Class 
into a sweetmeat ; and the inhabitants are Locales, and Order Dysasthesia of Cullen. 
such good husbands of the produce of this There are two species, 1. Paracusis im- 
tree, that they boil the shells of the ripe persecta. Svrditaa. When existing sounds 
fruit into a repast, and the insides are eat- are nol heard as usual. 2. Paracusis ima- 
en with sugar in the manner of melons. gmaria, called also susurrus. Syrigmus. 

PAPILLA. 1. The nipple of the breast. Syringmoe. Tinnitus aurium. When ima- 

See Nipple. ginary sounds are heard, not from with- 

2. The fine terminations of nerves, Sec. out, but excited within the ear. 
as the nervous papillae of the tongue, Pah uynam he. From 7r*g*, xvuv, a dog, 

skin, Sec. and tty^en, to strangle.) A species of Quin- 

Papillx vim llabes. Small eminences sy- it being a distemper to which dogs 

on the medulla oblongata. are subject. 

Papillaris hebba. See Lapsana, Pabadisus. (Ilcb.) A pungent seed re- 

Pappub. The hair on the middle of the scmbling the cardamom, is named grauum 

chin. See Capillus. paradisi, from its virtues 

PAPULA. {Papula, dim. of pappa, a Paradisi grana. See Grana paradisi. 
dug or nipple) A very small and accumi- P^bablossa. (From Trxg*, and yxanmt, 

nated elevation of the cuticle, with an the tongue.) A prolapsus of the tongue, 

inflamed base, not containing a fluid, nor a swelled tongue. 

tending to suppuration. The duration of Paraooge. (From n-jt^xyu, to adduce.) 

papula: is uncertain, but they terminate Signifies that fitness of the bones to one 

for the most part in scurf. another, as is discernible in their articula- 

Pab < i n u.tiiK. So Casserius calls the tion; and bones which are thereby easier 

Jtfuscnlus Cfico-Jlrytanoideus. of reduction, when dislocated, are by Hip- 

PAR VAGUM. (Par, a pair.) Tlie poc rales called 7rig*yuysTt£z. 
eighth pair of nerves. They arise from Pabalaxp&XB. (From Tragaxa/zcrai, to 

the corpora oli varia of the medulla oblon- shine a little.) Some writers use this 

gat i, and proceed into the neck, thorax, word to express a cicatrix in the transpa- 

and abdomen. In the neck the par vagum rent part of the cornea of the eye. 
gives off two branches, the lingual and su- Pabaxlabma. (From ir<tgetxa.T<tu t to 

perior Laryngeal; and, in the thorax, four change.) Parattaxis. The transmutation 

branches, the recurrent laryngeal, the car- of a solid part from its proper place, as 

diac, the pulmonary, and the oesophageal where one part of a broken bone lies over 

plexuses. At length the trunks of tlie another. 

nervi vagi, adjacent to the mediastinum, ParallaxiS. See ParaUagma. 
run into the stomach, and there form the Paballbla. (From TrstgaxxjiAoc, paral- 

Btomarhic plexus, which branches tj the lei.) A sort of scurf or leprosy, affecting 

abdominal plexus only the palms of the hands, and running 

PARACENTESIS. (From 'sr^uxivna, down them in parallel lines ; it happens 

ce through.) The operation of tap- sometimes in the venereal disease. 
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I Paralogia. (From Ta^itxcyce, to talk wasting' away in the muscles of the parti 
absurdly) A delirium in which the pa- affected. 

tient talks wildly. When palsy attacks any vital part, such 

Paralophia. (From ;raga, near, and as the brain, heart, or lungs, it soon ter- 
xe4>/*, the first vertebra of the back.) minates fatally. When it arises as a conse- 
Thus some anatomical writers, as Keil, quence of apoplexy, it generally proves 
&c express the lower and lateral part of very difficult of cure. Paralytic affections 
the neck near the vertebrae of ihe lower extremies ensuing from any 

PARALYSIS. (From Tra.ga.xuui, to loose injury done to the spinal marrow, by blows 
or weaken.) Catalysis. Jittunitus mor- and other accidents, usually prove incu- 
bus. Stupor. Tremor. The palsy A ge- rable. Palsy, although a dangerous dis- 
nus of disease in the Class Neuroses, and ease in every instance, particularly at an 
Order Cotnata, of Cullen, known by a loss advanced period of life, is sometimes re- 
or diminut.on of the power of voluntary moved by the occurrence of a diarrhoea or 
motion, affecting certain parts of the body, fever. 

often accompanied with drowsiness. In The morbid appearances to be observed 
some instances, the disease is confined to on dissections in palsy, are pretty similar 
a particular part; but it more usually hap- to those which are to be met with in apo- 
pens that one entire side of the body from plexy ; hence collections of blood, anil of 
the head downwards is affected. The spe- serous fluids, are often found effused on 
cies are : 1. Paralysis partialis, partial, or the brain, but more frequently the latter, 
palsy of some particular muscle. 2. Pa- and in some instances the substance of 
ralysis hemiplegica, palsy of one side, this organ seems to have suffered an alter- 
longitudinally. 3 Paralysis paraplegica, at ion. In palsy, as well as in apoplexy, 
palsy of one half of the body, taken trans- the collection of extravasated fluid is ge- 
versely, as both 1< gs and thighs. 4. Para- nerdly on the opposite side of the brain to 
lysis venenata, from the sedative effects of that which is affected, 
poisons. Paralysis is also symptomatic of Paralysis herba. (From vx/iaxm, to 
several diseases, as worms, scrophula, sy- weaken ; so called from its use in paraly- 
philis, &c. tic disorders.) The cowslip and primrose 

It may arise inconsequence of an attack ar sometimes so termed. See Primula 
of apoplexy. It may likewise be occa- veris, and Primula vulgaris. 
sioned by any thing that prevents the flow Parameria. (From ?raga, near, and 
of the nervous power from the brain into A^gor, the thigh.) The inward parts of the 
the organs of motion ; hence tumours, thjgh. 

over distention and effusion, often give Paramesis. (From vaga, near, and 
rise to it. It may also be occasioned by pio-os, the middle.) The ring finger, or 
morbid matter to the head, by the sup- thai which is between the middle and the 
pression of Usual evacuations, and by the little fingers. 

pressure made on the nerves by luxations, Pakancea. (From Traga, dim, and voetv, 
fractures, wounds, or otherexternal inju- to understand.) Alienation of mind; de- 
fies. The long continued application of feet of judgment. 

sedatives will likewise produce palsy, as Parapechyiji. (From jraga, near, and 
we find those, whose occupations subject *»,£!>?, the cubit.) That part of the arm 
them to the constant handling- of white from the elbow to the wrist, 
lead, and those who are much t-xpos' d to Paraphora. (p'rom 7ragx<ptgu>, to trans- 
thepoisonousfumesof metals, or minerals, fer.) A slight kind of delirium, or light- 
are very apt to be attacked with it. What- headedness in a fever: some use this 
ever tends to relax and enervate the sys- word for a delirium in general, 
tern, may likewise prove an occasional Paraphrexesjs. A delirium ; also pa- 
cause of this disease. raphrenitis. 

Palsy usually comes on with a sudden Paraphrosyne. (From 7rag>t<pgovici>, to 
and immediate loss of the motion and be estranged in mind.) The same as Ma- 
sensibility of the parts ; but in a few in- ma. 

stances, it is preceded by a numbness, PARAPHONIA. (From <sr«g«, wrong, 
coldness, and paleness, and sometimes by nnd <$>a.'VH, sound.) Alteration of the voire, 
slight convulsive twitches. When the A genus of disease in the (Mass Locales, 
head is much affected, the eye and mouth and Order l)y seine siu of Cullen, compre- 
are drawn on one side, the memory and bending six species, viz. paraphonia ptihe- 
judgment are much impaired, and the rum, paraphonia rauca, paraphonia reso- 
speech is indistinct and incoherent. If the nans, paraphonia palatini!, paraphonia clan- 
disease affects the extremities, and has gens, and paraphonia comatosa 
been of long duration, it not only pro- Paraphilia. (From w*g*<ffga>, to trans- 
duces a loss of motion and sensibility, but fer.) A slight alienation of the mind, 
likewise a considerable flaccidity znl PAJtAPHRENTTIS. (From w*g«, dimj 
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Mid $t»v t the mind.) Diapkragmititis. An to cleave ) A fragment or fissure in a bro- 
inflammation of the diaphragm. A genus ken bone. 

of disease in the Class Pyrexia and Order PARASITIC. (Pamsiticalis ; from 
Phlegmasia of Cullen, known by delirium, Tragi? no;, a parasite or hanger on.) Ani- 
witli difficulty of breathing, and pain in mais and plants are so termed that re- 
• l the diaphragm. ceive their nourishment in the bodies of 

PARAPHYMOSIS. (From >ura.g*., about, others, as worms, polypes, hydatids, &c. 
and »//>;«, to bridle.) The parapliymo- Pabasphagis. (From nag*., near, and 
Bis is adiiorderwherejn the prepuce, being o-t*y», the throat.) The part of the neek 
retracted toward the root of the penis, contiguous to the clavicles. 
cannot be returned again over the glans, Pabastata. (From srsgija/ui, to stand 
but makes a sort of ligature behind the near ) It signifies any thing situated near 
corona. It is easily known ; the gtans is another. 

uncovered, the skin tumefied on the com- Pabastats. (From TrufKntfii, to stand 
na, and above it forms a circular collar or near.) In Hippocrates it signifies the 
stricture, which, from the skin being tin- Epididymis- Herophilui and Galen called 
equally extended, becomes indented, and these the Vuricosx Purastntoe, to distin- 
makes several rings round the part. This guish them from the GlanduloSce Parastatte, 
disease may proceed from two causes ; as now called Prostata: Rufus Ephesius 
first from the imprudenceofyoungpeople, called the tuba: Fallopianx by the name of 
and sometimes also of grown persons, who Parastatue Varicosce. 

having the end of their prepuce too Pabastbemha. (From v*gx<TTgfj>u>, to 
strait, cannot uncover their glans with- distort, or pervert.) A perversion, or con- 
out pain, and when they have done it, ne- vulsive distortion of the mouth, or any 
gleet returning it so soon as they ought ; part of the face. 

and thus the contracted part of the pre- Pabasykahchb. A species of Quinsy. 
puce forms a constriction behind the glans. See Paracynunche. 

Soon after, the glans and penis swell, and Pabatbbkab. (From rr-jgi, near, and 
the prepuce beingconsequently very much Stvttg, the sole of the foot.) • A muscle si- 
distended, is affected in the same manner ; tuated near the sole of the foot, 
an inflammation seizes upon both, and Paruthenur minor. See Flexor brevis 
swellingsqu.cklyappearuponthcstricture minimi digiti pedis. 

formed by the prepuce, so that the Whole Pabdaxiitm. (From Tigfc*;, the pan- 
may be liable to a gangrene, if not spec- thcr.) An ointment smelling like the pan- 
dily relieved. The second thing that may ther. 

produce a paraphymosis, is a venereal vi- Paregoric Elixir. See Tinctura opii 
rus. In adults, whose glans is uncovered, catnphorata. 

there frequently arise vencrealchancres in PAREGORICS. (JMedicamenta parego- 
the prepuce after impure coition, which rica, mgHycgiKu: ; from ■Grxgxyogia>, to m iti- 
before they digest, are generally attended gate, to assuage.) Medicines that allay 
with inflammation, more or less consider- pain are so termed. 

able This inflammation is alone sufficient Pabeia. llugox. That part of the 
to render the prepuce too strait for the face which is between the eyes and 
size of the penis, in consequence of which chin. 

a swelling or inosculation may ensue like PabeIBA bbata. See Pnriera brava. 
that before mentioned ; and this is what is P \tuni kimiaus. (From <nr*<;*, near, 
termed a paraph vmosis. ij,m$**oj, the brain.) See Cerebellum. 

PARAPLEGIA. (From 7r*g*7r\»<r<rw, to PARENCHYMA. (From <Br*g6>*wo. to 
strike inharmoniously.) Palsy of one half strain through, because the ancients be- 
of the body taken transversely. A spe- lieved the blood was strained through it.) 
cies of paralysis. See Paralysis. The spongy and cellular substance that 

Parafoplezia, (From -ntgx dim, and connects p. rts together. It is now onlv, 
rjx, an apoplexy.) A slight apo- in anatomy, applied to the connecting me- 
plexy dium of the substance of the lungs. 

PabaBTHBSHA. (From ira^a, and otgBgcv t PARESIS. (From iragiu/Ai t to relax.) 
it ) A slight luxation ; a tumour An imperfect palsy. 
from protrusion, as an hernia. PARIERA BRAVA. (Span.) Parey- 

Pahabtbbkxata. Plnral ofpararthrema, ra. Jtmbutua. Butua. Overa bntua. The 
and synonymous with ectopia. root of this plant, Cissumpelos pareira of 

Pumhv tiimos. (From 7r*§a, and ^u6/u:t, Luinxus. foliis pellatis cordatis emarginntis. 
number.) A pulse not suitable to the age Class, Dioecia. Order, Mmodelphia. A 
of the person. native of South America and the West 

1' iasckpastba. (From mgx. and Indies, has no remarkable smell, but to 
e*.iT*£<», to cover) A cap or bandage to the taste it manifests a notable sweetness 
go round the wli.de head. of the liquorice kind, together with a 

PAHAScuiU£. (From t*?*, and <ryj\*, considerablebittcrnes9,and'-islightrough- 
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ness covered by the sweet matter. The h'mnxus -.—foliis lanceolalo-ovatis. peduneu- 
far.ts adduced on the utility of the. radix Us dichotomis, calycibus diphylHs This 
parierx bravic in the nephritic and calcu- plant has no smell, and its taste is simply 
lous complaints, are principallymentioned herbaceous. In the practice of the pre- 
by foreigners, and no remarkable instances sent day it is wholly laid aside, although it 
of its efficacy are recorded by English was formerly in high estimation as a din- 
practitioners. retic. 

PARIETAL BONES. {Parietalis, from Parietaria officinalis. The syste- 
paries, a wall, because they defend the matic name of the wall pellitory. See Pa- 
brain like wails.) Ossa wrticis. Ossa syn- rietaria. 

cipitis. Ossa verticalia vel bregmatis. Two PARIS. (So called in reference to the 
arched and somewhat quadrangular bones, youth of that name, who adjudged the gol. 
situated one on each side of the superior den apple to Venus, this herb bearing but 
part of the cranium. Each of these bones one seed.) 1. The name of a genus of 
forms an irregular square. Tliey are plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Oc- 
thicker above than below ; but are some- tandria. Order, Telragyuia. 
what thinner, and at the same time more 2. The pharmacopoeia! name of ihe herb 
equal and smooth than the other bones of Paris. The herb true-love. Paris quadri- 
the cranium The only foramen we ob- folia of Linnaeus. The colour and smell of 
serve m them, is a small one towards the this plant indicate its possessing narcotic 
upper and posterior part of each. It powers. The leaves and berries are said 
has been named the parietal foramen, and to be efficacious in the cure of hooping- 
serves for the transmission of a small vein cough, and to act like opium. Great cau- 
to the longitudinal sinus. In many sub- tion is requisite in their exhibition, as con- 
jects this foramen is wanting. On the vulsions and death are caused by an over- 
inner surface of these bones are the marks dose. The root possesses emetic qualities, 
of the vessels of the dura mater, and of Paris qjuadrifolia. The systematic 
the convoluted surface of the brain. On name of the herb Paris. See Paris. 
the inside of their upper edge we may Paristhkia. (From wag*, and ta-BfxtDv : 
likewise observe a considerable furrow, the part of the throat near which the ton. 
which corresponds with the longitudinal sils are.) A part of the. throat near the 
sinus of the dura mater; and lower down, tonsils, or disorders of the tonsils, 
towards their posterior and inferior angle, Paristhmiotomcs. (From <nratgio-6p«, 
is a smaller one for part of the lateral si- the tonsils, and <re//va<, to cut.) An instru- 
nuses. These bones are joined to each ment with which the tonsils were formerly 
other by the sagittal suture; to the os scarified. 

sphenoides, and ossa temporum, by the Parodovtis. (From «■*§*, near, and 
squamous suture ; to the os occipitis by the e<fcc,a tooth.) A painful tubercle upon the 
lambdoidal suture ; and tothe os frontis by gums. 

the coronal suture. Their connexion with PARONYCHIA. (From <nr*§«, about 
thislatterboneiswellworthvourattention. and ovv%, the nail.) Panaris. Panaritium. 
^Ye shall find that in the "middle of the A whitlow, or whitloe. Any collection ot 
suture, where the os frontis from its size P"s formed in the fingers is termed by au- 
and flatnes#is the most in danger of being thors panaris, or whitloe, and is an abscess 
injured, it rests upon the arch formed by of the same nature with those arising in 
the parietal bones ; whereas at the sides', other parts of the body. These abscesses 
the parietal bones are found resting upon are situated more or less deep, which has 
t],e os frontis because this same arch is induced the writers upon the subject to 
thereinthegreatestdangerfrompressure. divide them into several species: accor- 
In new born infants, the ossa parietalia dingly they have ranged them under four 
are separated from the middle of the di- heads, agreeable 10 the places where they 
vided os frontis by a portion of the crani- are formed. The first kind of panaris is 
urn, then unossified. When the finger is formed under the cuticle, on one side of the 
app'lied to this part, the motion of the nail, and sometimes all round it. The 
brain, and the pulsation of the arteries of second is seated in thefat lying under the 
the dura mater, may be easily distinguish- skin, between that and the sheath which 
rd. In general the whole of this part is involves the flexor tendons. The third is 
completely ossified before we are seven described by authors to he formed within 
years of an-e. tr,e sheath ; and they still add a fourth 

PARIETARIA. (From paries a wall; species, arising between the periosteum 
because it grows upon old walls, ard and the bone. 

among rubbish.) 1. The name of a genus Paropms. (From -crag*, near, and o-f, 
of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, the eye.) The external angles of the 
Pohigamia. Order, JMonoecia. eyes. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the Paroftesis. (From *r*§*, and ottIxu, to 
wall pellitory. Parietaria officinalis of roast.) A provocation of sweat, by mak- 
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»ng a patient approach the fire, or by 
placing him in a bagnio. 

Pabo&asis. (From ©•«§*, dim, and 
6ga««, to see.) An imbecility of sight. 

PARORCHID1UM. (From *r*g*, and 
c iX t( < a testicle.) A tumour in the groin, 
occasioned by the testicle, which is pass- 
ing into (lie scrotum. 

PAROTID GLAND. (Glandula paro- 
tide a ; from irctga, about, and «?, the car.) 
Parotii A Urge conglomerate and salival 
glund, situated under the ear, between the 
mamillary process of the temple bone and 
the angle of the lower jaw. The excre- 
tory duel of this gland opens in die mouth, 
ana is called, from its discoverer, the Ste- 
noninn duct. 

Paikitiii.ka (From tvuptori;, the paro- 
tid gland ) The trivial name of a species 
of qninsey, in which the parotid gland, 
neck and throat, are considerably affect- 
ed. See Cynanche. 

PAROT1S. (From vr*.^, near,andac, 
the ear.) See Parotid gland, 

PAROXYSM. ( / J arojcysmits ; from 
<&a.£i%u\iu, to aggravate ) A periodical ex- 
acerbation or (it of a disease. 

Parsley, black mountain. See Orcoseli- 

JlUlll. 

Parsley, common. See Petroselinum. 

Parsley t Macedonian, See Petvoselinum 
Jitacedonicum. 

Parinip. See Pastinaca. 

Parsnip, wafer, bee Sittm. 

1' \u i iu.\ i isthi'm. (Dim. of parthe- 
nium, tansy ) A species of tansy, or bas- 
tard f< \ -erli W. 

I' mi in ims. The same as parthe- 
nimn. 

1' IRTHENI1 •'. (From ■ara^flsvoc, a vir- 
gin ; so called because of its uses in dis- 
eases of young women.) See Matrica- 
ria, 

I* tit'i'iii:\ii m mis. See Tanacetum. 

PAKULIS, (From <^*g>t, near, and 
uxor, the gum.) An inflammation, boil, or 
abscess in the gums. 

Parygkon. (From Ts-a^tt, and uy$os, 
humid.) A liquid or moist preparation 
for allaying a topical inflammation. 

l'.\si i'n i i.i s. (From <nrac , all, and <pi\o(, 
grateful ; from its general usefulness ) A 
name given to a vitriolic plaster. 

Pasma. (From 'ara.a-a-a), to sprinkle 
over ) See Cataposma 

Pasba, (From paudo, to spread.) In 
i Isus it is a whitloe. 

PlSSA MINOR. See I'ru passu minor. 

Pass at urn cos. (From «ac, all, and 
nutttcr, to dry up.) An epithet given by 
Schroder to a powder which dries up and 
evacuates morbid humours. 

P ISSIFLORA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, 
ndria. Order, Pentandria. 

PASBirxoBj Luimi'iiv. l!iv leaved 



passion-flower. A native of Surinam. The 
fruit have a delictus smell and flavour, 
and are excellent for quenching thirst, 
abating heat of the stomach, increasing the 
appetite, recruiting the spirits, and allay- 
ing the heat in burning fevers. 

Passu'loha kaliformis. Apple-shaped 
granadilla. The fruit of this species of 
passion flower is esteemed a delicacy in 
the West Indies, where it is served up 
at table in desserts : they are not unwhole- 
some. 

Passion, cceliac. See Diarrhcea. 

Passion, liysteric. See Hysteria. 

Passion, iliac. See Iliac passion. 

PassuIlB majoiiks. See Uva passu 
major. 

Passulatum. (From pa* Ml, a fig, or 
raisin.) Is a term given by Dispensatory 
writers to some medicines, where i\iisins>, 
are the chief ingredient, as the electariutn 
passulatum, &c. 

Passum, (From passu, a grape, or 
raisin.) Raisin-wine. 

Pasta rbbia. (From -nrao-o-a, to sprin- 
kle.) A lozenge, or small cake, sprinkled 
over with some dry powdered substance. 

Pastillum. (Dim. of pasta, & lozenge.) 
Pastilhts. A little lump of paste, or ball, 
made to take like a lozenge, a troch, or 
pastil. 

PAST1NACA. (A pastas from ils 
usefulness as a food.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnsan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Digynia. Pars- 
nip. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the 
parsnip. The cultivated or garden pars- 
nip is the Pastinaca saliva of Linnaeus: — 
foliolis simpliciter pinna tis. Eluplwboscvm. 
Its roots are sweet and nutritious, and in 
high esteem as an article of food. They 
possess an aromatic flavour, more espe- 
cially those of the wild plant, and are ex- 
hibited in calculous complaints for their 
diuretic and sheathing qualities. 

Pastinaca opopanax. The systematic 
name of the plant which yields opopo- 
nax. See Opoponax. 

Pastinaca sativa. The systematic 
name of the parsnip. See Pastinaca. 

PATELLA. (Dim. of patina, a dish ; 
so named from its shape.) Rolula. The 
knee-pan. A small tiat bone, which, in 
some measure, resembles the common 
figure of the heart, with its point down- 
wards, and is placed at the fore part of the 
joint of the knee. It is thicker in its 
middle part than at its edge. Anteriorly it 
is a little convex, and rough for the inser- 
tion of muscles and ligaments; posteriorly, 
it is smooth, covered with cartilage, and 
divided by a middle longitudinal ridge, into 
two slightly concave surfaces, of which the 
external one is the largest and deepest. 
They are both exactly adapted to the pel- 
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ley of the os feinorls. The edges of this Patcrsa. The venereal disease. 

posterior surface are rough and prominent, Paulina, confectio. (From *?««&>, to 

where the capsular ligament is attached, rest.) It is a warm opiate, such as the 

and below is a roughness at the point of London College have called Confectio Opii, 

the bone, where the upper extremity of in their Dispensatory. It is the Paulina 

astrongtendinous ligament isfixed, which of Anstarchus, wh'-ch is the same with the 

joins this bone to the tuberosity at the up- Confectio Jlrchigenis. 

per end of the tibia. This ligament is of Paul's betony. See Veronica- 

considerable thickness, about an inch in Havana. See Lignum pavame. 

breadth, and upvvaids of two inches in Payor. (From paveo, to fear ; so called 

length. The rotula is composed internally from the dread there is of approaching or 

of a cellular substance, covered by a thin touching a person affected with it.) The 

bony plate ; but its cells are so extremely itch. 

minute, that the strength of the bone is, PEA. A species of pulse of great va- 

upon the whole, very considerable. In riety, and much in use as a nourishing 

new-born children, it is entirely cartilagi- article of diet. 

nous. The use of this bone seems to be, Peach. See Persica. 

to defend the articulation of the joint of Pexgle. See Primula veris. 

the knee from external injury. It likewise Pearl. See .Margarita. 

tends to increase the power of the muscles Pearl-ashes. See Potash. 

which act in the extension of the leg, by Pearl-barley. See Hordeum. 

removing their direction further from the Pear. Of pears there are a many va- 

centre of motion, in the manner of a pul- rieties, affording an wholesome nourish- 

ley. When we consider the manner in ment. 

which it is connected with the tibia, we Pjwhedion. ITif^JW. The perinxum. 

find that it may very properly be consi- Pechuri?.! cortex. An highly aro- 

dered as an appendix to the latter, which matic b.n-k, the produce of a species of 

it follows in all its motions, so as to be to Lauras It is extremely fragrant, like unto 

the tibia what the olecranon is to the ulna ; that of cinnamon, which it greatly rescm- 

witli this difference, however, that the ro- bles in its properties. In Lisbon it is much 

tula is moveable, whereas the olecranon esteemed in the cure of dysenteries, and 

isa fixed process!. Without this mobility, for allaying obstinate vomitings. 

the rotatory motion of the leg would have Pecih ni>r faba. See F.iba pechurim. 

been prevented. Pechuris. See Pechurim. 

PATHKTICI. {Paiheticus ; from <zzr*- Pechyarra. (From *r»x v c> tne cubit, 
flo?, an affection ; because they direct the and «>§*, a seizure.) The gout in the el- 
eyes to express the passions of the mind.) bow. 

Trochleatores. The fourth pair of nerves. Peciiys. T\»%y$. The cubit, or elbow. 
They arise from the crura of the cerebel- Pecuytyrbe. An epithet for the. 
him laterally, and are distributed in the scurvy. 

musculus obliquus superior sen troch- Pecquet* s duct. See Thoracic duct. 
learis. Pectus. The pubes, or share-bone. 

PATHOGNOMONIC {Pathognomonic PKCTINALIS {Pectinalis, sc. mm 
cus • from truSs;, a disease, and yivuv-KU, cuius ; so named from it arising at the pee- 
to know.) A term given to those symp- ten, or pubis.) Pectinaus of authors, and 
toms "which are peculiar to a disease Pubio femoral of Dumas. This is a small 
They are also termed proper or character- flat muscle, situated obliquely between 
jstic symptoms. the pubis and the little trochanter, at the 

PATHOLOGY. (Pathologia ,- from upper and anterior part of the thigh. It 
■wafloc, a disease, and \oyos, a discourse.) arises broad and fleshy from all the ante- 
Thc doctrine of diseases. It comprehends rior edge of the os pectinis, or pubis, as it 
nosology, (etiology, symptomatology, semio- is more commonly called, as far as its 
tics, and therapia. spine, and, descending obliquely back- 

Patientia. (From patior, to bear, or wards and outwards, is inserted by a short 
suffer.) The name of the herb monk's and broad tendon, into the upper and .n- 
rhubarb, from its gentle purging qualities, terior part of the linea aspera of the os 
See Rhabarbarvtn. femoris. a little b, low the lesser trochan- 

PaHence, garden. See Rhabarbarwn ter. This muscle serves to bend the 
monachorum thigh, by drawn. g it upwards and inwards, 

I'.vTon narium. (From pateo, to be and likewise ass. *r s in rolling it outwards. 
Opened.) The sinus, cavity, or chasm of PECTIN. \TI MUSCULI (Pectinutus; 
the nose. from pecten, a comb : s<> named from their 

Patrcm cortex. (So called from the supposed resemblance.) The fasciculated 
Jesuits, called fathers in ihe church of muscular fibres of the right auricle o*f the 
Home, who first spread its use in Europe.) heart. 
See Cinchona. Pectinxus. See Pectinalis. 
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Pectoralis. See Pectoralis major. shoulders, keeping his arms at the same 

PECTORALI8 MAJOR. (Musculus time firmly fixed. Winslow however, has 

pectoralis ,■ from pectus the breast.) Pec- denied this use, and Albinus has omitted 

toralis of authors, and stcrno-costo-clavio- it, probably because it does not take place 

humeral of Dumas This is a broad, thick, in a natural state 

fleshy, and radiated muscle, situated im- PECTORALIS MINOR. Serratus an- 
mediately under the integuments, and co- ticus of Albinus. Douglas and Cowper call 
vering almost the whole anterior part of this muscle Serratus minor anticus, and 
the breast. Winslow calls it pectoralis ma- Winslow gives it the name of Pectoralis 
jor, to distinguish it from the serratus anti- minor, and Dumas calls it Costo-corucoi- 
cus, which he has named pectoralis minor, dien. It is a fleshy and pretty considerable 
It arises from the cartilaginous extremities muscle, situatedat the anterior and lateral 
of the fifth and sixth ribs, fromthe last of part of the thorax, immediately under the 
which its tendinous fibres descend over the pectoralis major. It arises from the upper 
upper part of the obhquus externus and edges of the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, 
rectus abdominis, helping to form a part near where they join with their cartilages 
of the sheath in which the latter is inclu- by an equal number of tendinous and 
ded. It likewise springs from almost the fleshy digitations, which have been corn- 
whole length of the sternum by short ten- pared to the teeth of a saw, whence this 
dinous fibres, which evidently decussate and some other muscles, from their having 
those on the other side ; and tendinous and a similar origin, or insertion, have gotten, 
fleshy from more than a third of the ante- the name of serrati. From these origins it 
rior part of the clavicle. From these ori- becomes thicker and narrower as it as- 
gins the fibres run in a folding manner to- cends, and is inserted by a flat tendon into 
wards 1 he axilla, and are inserted by a the upper part of the coracoid process of 
broad tendon into the os humeri, above the scapwla. The principal use of this 
the insertion of the deltoid muscle, and at muscle is to drawthescapula forwards and 
the oiner side of the groove which lodges downwards; and when that is fixed, it may 
the tendon of the long head of the biceps : likewise serve to elevate the ribs, 
some of its fibres likewise extend into that PECTORALS. (Medicamenta pectora- 
groove; and, from the lower part of this lia ; from pectus, the breast.) Medicines 
tendon, which is spread near two inches that relieve disorders of the chest, 
along the os humeri, wc find it sending otf PECTUS. The breast. See Thorax. 
other fibres, which help to form the fascia Pectvsculum. (Dim. of pectus, the 
that covers the musclesof the arm. It often breast ; so named from its shape.) The 
happens that that part of the pectoralis metatarsus. 

which arises from the clavicle, is separated Pedeculatio. Morbus Pedicularis. <$6(i- 
from the inferior portion, so as to appear g/amc. That disease of the body in which 
like a distinct muscle. This has induced lice are continually bred on the skin. 
Winslow to divide it into parts, one of PEDES HIPPOCAMPI. (Pes, a foot, 
which he calls the clavicular, and the other so named from their resemblance to the 
the thoracic portion. Sometimes these two feet of the hippocampus, or sea-horse.) 
portions are inserted by separate tendons, Two columns at the end of the fornix of 
which cross one another at the upper and the brain, which diverge posteriorly, 
inner part of the os humeri, the tendon of PEDETHMrs. (From irY.S*a>, to leap.) 
the thoracic portion being inserted at the The motion which issensible in the arteries 
outer edge of the bicipital groove, imme- from the impulse of the blood. The pulse, 
diately behind the other. This muscle, Pediasmus. (From we<T«v, a field.) An 
and ihe latissimws dorsi, form the cavity of epithet of a species of wild myrrh, 
the axilla, or arm-pit. The use of the pec- PEDICULARIA. (From pedicuhts, a 
toralis is to move the arm forwards, or to louse ; so called from its use in destroying 
raise it obliquely towards the sternum. It lice.) The herb staves-acre. See Staphisa- 
likewise occasionally assists in moving the gria. 

trunk upon the arm ; thus, when wc exert Pediccl^s. (Dim. of pes, afoot; so 
any efforts with the hand, as in raisingour- named from its many small feet.) 1. A 
selves from off" an arm-chair, or in sealing louse. 

a letter, the contraction of this muscle is 2. A pedicle or foot-stalk of a flower, 
particularly observable. To these uses or leaf. 

llaller adds that of assisting in perspira- Pedicus. See Extensor digitorwn brevis. 
tion, by raising the sternum and ribs. He PED1LUVIUM. (From pedes, the 
tells us he well remembers, that when this feet, and lavo, to wash.) A bath for the 
muscle was affected by rheumatism, his feet. 

breathing was incommoded : and that, Pediox. (From wuf, the foot.) The 
when troubled with difficulty of respira- sole of the foot. 

tion, he had often found himself greatly Fedora. (From pes, a foot.) The 
relieved bv raising and drawing back his sordes of the eyes, ears, and feet. 
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Plgaseueum. (From ttmyxvov, rue, 
and iKaiov, oil.) Oil of liue. 

Peuajjehum. {From 'o-nyttvov, rue.) A 
piaster composed of rue. 

Pegastm. (Fiom 'vyiyvvu, to compress ; 
go called because, by its dryness, it con- 
denses the seed.) Rue. 

Peoe. (Tlnyn, a fountain.) The internal 
angles of the eyes are called Pegx. 

Pelada. A species of baldness, a shed- 
ding of the hair from a venereal cause. 

PELAGRA. The disease called the 
pelagra does not appear lo have been no- 
ticed by any of our nosologists. Indeed 
few accounts of it have hitherto been pub- 
lished, although the peculiar symptoms 
with which it is attended, and the fatal 
consequences which generally ensue from 
it, render it equally curious and impor- 
tant. In certain districts, as Milan and 
Padua, in Italy, where it is peculiarly pre- 
valent, it is computed to attack five inha- 
bitants out of every hundred. The fol- 
lowing account of this singular disease is 
extracted from Dr. Jansen's treatise on 
the subject, who had seen the disease at 
Milan : 

About the month of March or April, 
when the season invites the farmers tocul- 
tivate their fields, it often happens that a 
shining red spot suddenly arises on the 
back of the hand, resembling the common 
erysipelas, but without much itching or 
pain, or indeed any other particular incon- 
venience. Both men and women, girls 
and boys, are equally subject to it. Some- 
times this spot affects both hands, without 
appearing on any other part of the body. 
Notuncommonly itarisesalso on the shins, 
sometimes on die neck, and now and then, 
though very rarely, on the face. It is 
sometimes also seen on the breasts of wo- 
men, where they are not covered by the 
clothes, but such parts of the body as are 
not exposed to the air, are very seldom 
affected; nor has it ever been observed to 
attack the palm of the hand, or the sole of 
the foot. This red spot elevates the skin a 
little, producingnumerous small tubercles 
of different colours ; the skin becomes dry 
and cracks, and the epidermis sometimes 
assumes a fibrous appearance. At length 
it falls off in white furfuraceous scales ; but 
the shining redness underneath still conti- 
nues, and, in some instances, remains 
through Uie following winter. In the mean 
time, excepting this mere local affection, 
the health is not the least impaired, the 
patient performs all his rural labours as 
before, enjoys a good appetite, eats hearti- 
ly, and digests well. The bowels are ge- 
nerally relaxed at the very commencement 
of the disease, andcominue so throughout 
its whole course. All the other excretions 
are as usual ; and, in females, the menses 
return at their accustomed periods, and in 
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the proper quantity. But what is mob!, 
surprising is, that in the month of Septem- 
ber, when the heat of the summer is over, 
in some cases sooner, in others later, the 
disorder generally altogether disappears, 
and the skin resumes it natural healthy ap- 
pearance. This change has been known to 
take place as early as the latter end of 
May or June, when it has only been in 
its earliest stage. The patients, however, 
are not now to be considered as well ; the 
disease hides itself, but is not eradicated : 
for, no sooner does the following spring 
return, but it quickly reappears, and ge- 
nerally is accompanied with severer symp- 
toms. The spot grows larger, the skin 
becomes more unequal and hard, with 
deeper cracks. The patient now begins to 
feel uneasiness in the head, becomes fear- 
ful, dull, less capable of labour, and much 
wearied with his usual exertions. He is 
exceedingly affected with the changes ot 
the atmosphere, and impatient both of cold 
and heat. Nevertheless he generally gets 
through his ordinary labour, with less vi- 
gour and cheerfulness indeed than former- 
ly, but still without being obliged to take 
to his bed : and, as he has no fever, his ap- 
petite continues good, and the chylopoie- 
tic viscera perform their proper functions. 
When the pelagra has even arrived at this 
stage, the returning winter, nevertheless, 
commonly restores the patient to apparent 
health ; but the more severe the symptoms 
have been, and the deeper root the disease 
has taken, the more certainly dees the re- 
turn of spring produce it with additional 
violence. Sometimes the disease in the 
skin disappears, but the other symptoms 
remain notwithstanding. The powers 
both of the mind and body now become 
daily more enfeebled ; peevishness, watch- 
ings, vertigo, and, at length, complete me- 
lancholy, supervene. Nor is there a more 
distressing kind of melancholy any where 
to be seen, than takes place in this dis- 
ease. " On entering the hospital at Leg-- 
nano,"says Dr. Jansen, "I was astonished 
at the mournful spectacle I beheld, espe- 
cially in the women's ward. There they 
all sat, indolent, languid, with downcast 
looks, their eyesexpressing distress, weep- 
ing without cause, and scarcely returning 
an answer when spoken to ; so that a per- 
son would suppose himself to be among 
fools and mad people : and, indeed, with 
very good reason ; for gradually this me- 
lancholy increases, and at length ends in 
real mania. 

" Many, as I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving in this hospital, were covered with 
a peculiar and characteristic sweat, having 
a very offensive smell, which I know not 
how better to express than by compa- 
ring it to the smell of mouldy bread. A 
person accustomed to see the disease 
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would at once recognise it by this single 
symptom. Many complained of a burn- 
ing pain at night in the soles of the feet, 
which often deprived them of sleep. Some 
with double vision; others with fatuity; 
Others with visceral obstructions; others 
with additional symptoms. Nevertheless, 
fever still keeps off*, the appetite is unim- 
paired, and the secretions are regularly 
carried on. But the disease goes on in- 
creasing, the nerves are more debilitated, 
the legs and thighs loose the power of mo- 
tion, stupor or delirjrm come on, and the 
melancholy terminates in confirmed mania. 
In the hospital at Legnano, I saw both men 
and women in this maniacal state. Some 
lay quiet; others were raving, and obliged 
to be tied down to the bed, to prevent 
them from doing mischief to themselves 
and others. In almost all these, the pulse 
was small, slow, and without any charac- 
ter of fever. One woman appeared to 
have a slight degree of furor uterinus; for, 
at the sight of men, she became merry, 
smiled, offered kisses, and by her gestures 
desired them to come towards her. Some 
were occupied in constant prayers ; some 
pleased themselves with laughter, and 
others with other things. But it was re- 
markable, that all who were in this stage 
of the disease, had a strong propensity to 
drown themselves. They now begin to 
grow emaciated, and the delirium is often 
followed by a species of tabes. A colli- 
quative diarrhoea comes on, which no re- 
medy can stop, as also has been observed 
in nostalgia. Sometimes, in the pelagra, 
the diarrhoea comes on before the deli- 
rium, and the delirium and stupor mutu- 
ally interchange with each other. The ap- 
petite often suddenly failed, so that the 
sick will sometimes go for near a week 
without tasting food. Not uncommonly it 
returns as suddenly, so that they eagerly 
devoured whatever was offered them,.ind 
this even at times when they arc horridly 
convulsed. The convulsions with which 
they are attacked, are most shocking to 
see, and are of almost every kind, catalep- 
sy excepted, which has been described by 
writers. I saw one girl in bed, who was 
violently distorted by opisthotonos every 
time she attempted to rise. Some are 
seized with emprosthotonos ; and others 
with other species of tetanus. At length, 
syncope and death close the tragedy, of- 
ten Without any symptom of fever occur- 
ring through the whole course of thedis- 
easc. The Brat stage of the pelagra, in 
which the local affection only takes place, 
Dr. Jansen observes, continues in some 
instances for a great length of time; per- 
sons being occasionally met with in whom 
it has lasted six or eight, or even fifteen 
years, disappearing regularly every win- 



ter, or returning again in the spring. This 
occasions some of the inhabitants to pay 
little attention to it ; although, in other 
cases, it reaches its greatest height after 
the second or third attack. It appears 
that this disease is not infectious, and 
that the causes producing it are yet unas- 
certained. It has been supposed, by some, 
to arise from the heat of the sun's rays ; 
and hence it is now and then called malde 
sole; but this does not produce any simi- 
lar disease in other parts of the world, 
where it is in an equal or even much 
greater degree than at Milan ; no disease, 
in any respect resembling it, having hi- 
therto been noticed in such regions, ex- 
cept the lepra asturiensis described by 
Thiery, and after him by Sauvages. In 
this, a tremor of the head and trunk of the 
body takes place, which does not happen 
in the pelagra. This, however, is the prin- 
cipal difference in the two diseases. 

Pelarium (From iz-hxos, mud; so called 
from its muddy consistence.) A collyrinm. 

Pelato salpingitis. See Circumftexus. 

Pelecanus. (From <mihtH.*ui, to perfo- 
rate ; so named from its curvaiure at the 
end resembling the beak of the Pelican.) 
1. The Pelican. 

2. An instrument to draw teeth. 

Pelecinum. (From -nrs/.sjauc, a hatchet; 
so called because its seeds are shaped 
like a two-edged hatchet.) The hatchet 
vetch. 

Pelioma. (From <nnx<)s, blr.ck.) An ec- 
chymos.is when liver-coloured. 

Petitory, bastard. See Ptarmica. 

Pellitory of Spain. See Pyrethrum. 

Pelhtory, -wall. See Parietaria 

Pelma. (From mnhai, to move forwards.) 
The sole of the foot, or a sock adapted to 
the sole of the foot. 

Peltalis cartiearo. (From pelta, a 
buckler; so called from its shape.) The 
scutiform cartilage of the larynx. 

PELVIC LIGAMENTS. The articu- 
lation of the os sacrum with the last lum- 
bar vertebra, and with the ossa innomina- 
ta, is strengthened by means of a strong 
transverse ligament, which passes from 
the exlremi'y and lower edge of the last 
lumbar vertebra, to the posterior and in- 
ternal surface of the spine of the ilium. 
Cher ligaments are extended posteriorly 
from the os sacrum to the ossa ilia on 
each side, and, from the direction of their 
fibres, may be called the lateral ligaments. 
Besides these, there are many shorter liga- 
mentous fibres, which are seen stretched 
from the whole circumference of the arti- 
culating surfaces of these two bones. But 
the most remarkable ligaments of the pel- 
vis are the two sacro isc/riatic ligaments 
which are placed towards the posterior 
and inferior part of the pelvis. One of 
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these may be called the greater, and the ted the outlet. It is composed by the 
other the lesser sacro-ischiatic ligament, arch of the pubis and by the sciatic ligu- 
The first of these is attached to the pos- ments ; it is wide and dilatable, to per- 
terior edge of the os sacrum, to the tube- mit the delivery of the child, but which 
rosity of the ilium, and to the first of the being sometimes too wide, permits the 
three divisions of the os coccygis. Its child's head to press so suddenly, and 
other extremity is inserted into the inner with such violence upon the soft parts, 
surface of the tuberosity of the ischium, that th; perineum is torn. 
At its upper part it is of considerable The marks of the female skeleton have 
breadth, after which it becomes narrower, been sought for in the skull, as in the con- 
but expands again before its insertion into tinuation of the sagital suture; but the 
the ischium, and extending along the tu- truest marks are those which relate to that 
berosity of that bone to the lower branch great function by which chiefly the sexes 
-of the os pubis, where it terminates in a are distinguished; for while the male pel- 
point, forms a kind of falx, one end of vis is large and strong, with a small cavi- 
which is loose, while the other is fixed to ty, narrow openings, and bones of greater 
the bone. The lesser sacro-ischiatic liga- strength, the female pelvis is very shallow 
ment is somewhat thicker than the for- and wide, with a large cavity and slender 
mer, and is placed obliquely before it. It bones, and with every peculiarity which 
extends from the transverse processes of may conduce to the easy passage of the 
the os sacrum, and the tuberosity of the child. 

spine of tin ilium, on each side, to the The office of the pelvis is to give a stea- 
spineof the ischium. These two ligaments dy bearing to the trunk, and to connect it 
not only serve to strengthen the articula- with the lower extremities, by a sure and 
tion of the ossa innominata with the os sa- firm joining, to form the centre of all the 
crum, but to support the weight of the great motions of the body, to contain the 
viscera contained in the pelvis, the back internal organs of generation, the urinary 
and lower part of which is closed by these bladder, the rectum, and occasionally part 
ligaments. The posterior and external of the small intestines, and to give sup- 
surface of the greater ligament likewise port to the gravid uterus, 
serves for the attachment of some portions Pelvis aubium. The cochlea in the 
of the gluteus maximus and gemini mus- ear. 

cles. The symphysis pubis is strengthen- Pelvis cerebri. The infundibulum in 
ed internally by a transverse ligament, the brain. 

some of the fibres of which are extended Pemfhigodes. (From tatf*.^, a blast 
to the obturator ligament. of wind.) A fever distinguished by flatu- 

PELVIS. (From <&iw;, a basin, be- lences and inflations, in which a sort of 
cause it is shaped like a basin used in aerial vapour was said to pass through the 
former times) The cavity below the belly, skin. 

The pelvis consists, in the child, of many PEMPHIGUS. (From <nn/A<pi^, a bub- 
pieces, but, in the adult, it is formed of ble, or vesicle.) Febris bullosa. Exanthe- 
four large bones, of the os sacrum behind, muta serosa. Morta. Pemphigus helveti- 
the ossa innominata on either side, and cus. Pemphigus major. Pemphigus minor. 
the os cocygis below. See Os sucrum, Ossa The vesicular f^ver. A fever attended by 
innominata, and Os cocygis. It is wide and successive eruptions of vesicles about the 
expanded at its •ipper part, and contract- size of almonds, which are filled with a 
ed at its inferior aperture. The upper part yellowish serum, and in three or four days 
of the pelvis, properly so called, i6 bound- subside. The fever may be either synocha 
ed by an oval ring, which parts the cavity or typhus. It is a genus of disease in the 
of the pelvis from the cavity of the abdo- Class Pyrexia and Order Exanthemata of 
men This circle is denominated the brim Cullen. The latest writers on this disease 
of the pelvis; it is formed by a continued contend, that it is sometimes acute and 
and prominent line along the upper part sometimes a chronic affection; that the 
of the sacrum, the middle of the ilium, former is constantly attended with fever, 
and the upper part, or crest, of the pubis, the latter is constantly without; that in 
This circle of the brim supports the im- neither case is it an acrimonious or conta- 
pregnated womb, keeps it up against the gious matter thrown out by the constitu- 
pressure of labour pains; and sometimes t'on, but pure serum, secreted by the cu- 
this line has been " as sharp as a paper- taneousexhalent arteries. So rarewas this 
folder, and has cut across the segment of disease when Dr. Cullen wrote, that he 
the womb;" and so, by separating the never saw it but once, in a case which was 
womb from the vagina, has rendered de- shewn to him by Dr. Home. Dr. David 
livery impossible; and the child escaping Stuart, then physician to the hospital at 
into the abdomen the woman has died. Aberdeen, published an account of it in 
The lower part of the pelvis is denomina- the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries 
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The patientwas a private soldier of the se- Mr. Upton, in the Mem. of the Medical 
venty-lhird regiment, aged eighteen, for- Society of London. Some subsequent ob- 
merly a pedlar, and naturally of a healthy servaiions on pemphigus were published 
constitution. About twenty days before, in the London Med. Journal, by Mr. Tho- 
he had been seized with the measles, when mas Chnrfiie. Prom a case which Mr. 
in the country ; and, in marching to town, Christie describes, he is disposed to agree 
on the second day of their eruption, he with Dr. Dickson, in thingink that some- 
was exposed to cold; upon which they times, at least, pemphigus is not conta- 
Buddenly disappeared. On his arrival at gious. He remarks, however, that the 
Aberdeen, he was quartered in a damp pemphigus described by some foreign wri- 
under-ground apartment. He then com- ters was extremely infectious; circum- 
plained of sickness at stomach, great op- stances which, he thinks, may lead to a 
pression about (lie praxordia, head-ache, division of the disease into two species, 
lassitude and weariness on the least cxer- the pemphigus simplex and complicatus, 
tion, and stiffness and rigidity of his knees both of which, but especially the last, 
and other joints. He had been purged, seem to vary much with respect to mild- 
but with little benefit. About ten days ness and malignity. 

before, he observed, on the inside of his Pemphigus major. A title under which 

thighs, a number of very small, distinct, pemphigus is spoken of by Saovages, 

red spots, a little elevated above the sur- who defines it an eruption of phlyctaenae 

face of the skin, and much resembling the about the size of an hazel-nut, filled with 

first appearance of the small-pox. This a thin yellow serum. 

eruption gradually spread itself over his Pemphigus mixor. In this species 

whole body, and the pustules continued the vesicles are no larger than garden- 

every day to increase in size. peas. 

Upon being received into the hospital, Pemtuis. A species of Lithmim. 
he complained of head ache, sickness at Pemtt.'kus. (From Tsre/xTOf, the fifth.) 
stomach, oppression about the praecordia, An ague, the paroxysm of which returns 
thirst, sore throat, with difficulty of swal- every fifth day. 
lowing; his tongue was foul, his skin felt Penjea. A species of Polygala. 
hot and feverish ; pulse from 110 to 120, Pen;ka mucronata. The systematic 
rather depressed; belly costive, eyes dull name of the plant which affords the sar- 
and languid, but without delirium. The cocolla. See Sarcoculla. 
whole surface of the skin was interspersed Pektetrantia. (From penetro, to pierce 
with vesicles, or phlyctenae, of the size of through.) Medicines which pass through 
an ordinary walnut ; many of them were the pores and stimulate, 
larger, especially on the arms and breast. Penicilliform. (Penicilliformis „• from 
In the interstices, between the vesicles, the penicillum, a pencil, and forma, likeness.) 
appearance of the skin was natural, nor Kesemlding a painter's pencil. 
was there any redness round their base ; FEN1CILLUS. (Dim- «f peniculum, 
the distance from one to another was from a brush.) 1. A tent, or pledget, 
half an inch to a hand-breadth, or more. 2. The glandular or secreting extremi- 
In some places two or three were joined ties of the vena porta:. See Liver. 
together, like the pustules in the conflu- Pexidium. A kjnd of clarified sugar, 
ent small-pox. A few vesicles had burst of with a mixture oi starch, made up into 
themselves, and formed a whitish scab, or small rolls. The confectioners call it bar- 
crust. These were mostly on the neck and ley-sugar. 

face; others shewed a tolerable laudable Pehuuum saccharatum. See Penidi- 

pus. However, by far the greatest num- um. 

ber were perfectly entire, turgid, and of a PENIS. (.# pendendo, from its hang- 
bluish colour. Upon opening them, it was ingdown.) Membrum virile. The cylin- 
evident that the cuticle elevated above drical part that hangs down, under the 
the cutis, ami distended with a thin, yel- mons veneris, before the scrotum of males 
lowish, Bemi-pellucid serum, formed this It is divided by anatomists into the root, 
appearance. Nor was the surface of the body, and head called the glans penU± 
cutis ulcerated, or livid ; but of a red It is composed of common integuments 
florid colour, as when the cuticle is sepa- two corpora cavernosa, and one corpus 
r.itcd by a blister, or superficial burning, spongiosum, which surrounds a canal the 
No other person laboured under a similar urethra, that proceeds from the bladder to 
disease, cither in the part of the country the apex of the penis, where it opens by 
from which he came, or where he resided the meatus uriuarius. See Urethra. The 
in Aberdeen. fold of the skin that covers the glans penis 

Since the publication of this case of is termed the prepuce. The arteries of 

pemphigus, by Dr. Stuart, observations the penis are from the hypogastric and 

mi tins disease have been published by Dr. ischiatic. The vein of the penis, vena 

Dickson, of Dublin, by Mr. Gaitskell and magna ipsius penis, empties itself into 
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the hypogastric vein. The absorbents of devil's-milk ; so called from its resem- 

this organ are very numerous, and run blance.) Peplos Wild parsley, 

under the common integuments to the PEro. (From larnrTie, to ripen.) Sec 

inguinal glands : absorbents also are found Cucurbita. 

in great plenty in the urethra. Vhe glands Pepper, black. See Piper nigrum. 

of the penis are, Cowper's glands, the Pepper, Guinea. See Piper Indicum. 

prostate, muciparous, and odoriferous Pepper, Jamaica. See Pimenta. 

glands. The nerves of the penis are Pepper, long. See Piper longum. 

branches of the sacral and ischiatic. Pepper, poormarfs. See llydropiper. 

Penis cerebri. The pineal gland. Pepper, -mall See Illecebra. 

Penis, erector. See Erector penis. Pepper, -water. See Hydropiper. 

Penis muliebris. See Clitoris. Pepper, -white, See Piper nigrum. 

Pennyroyal. See Pulegium. Peppermint. See Mentha piperitis. 

Pennyroyal, harts. See Pulegium cervi' Pepper-worth. See Lepidium. 

num. Pefticos. (From <ve7rru>, to ripen.) 

Pentadactyeon. (Fron vrivre, five, Such a thing as promotes digestion, or is 

and tfaxToxof , a finger ; so called because digestive. 

it has five leaves upon each stalk, like the Peracute. Very sharp. Diseases are 
fingers upon the hand.) The herb cinque- thus called when greatly inflamed, or ag- 

foil; also a name for the ricinus, the fruit gravated beyond measure. 

of which resembles a hand. Pehcepier. Parsley-piert, or parsley- 

Pentahyrum. (From -ra-evTs, five, and breakstone. 

ftvpov, ointment.) An ointment composed Percolation. {Percolatio, straining 

of five ingredients. through; from per, through, and colo, to 

Pentaneuron. (From <arivri, five, and strain.) It is generally applied to animal 

?iv$ov, a string ; so called because it has secretion, from the office of the glands 

Hve-ribbed leaves.) Ribwort. resembling that of a strainer, in trans- 

Pentapharmacon. (From <snv<ri, five, mitting the liquors that pass through them, 

and <px£f*ctn.cv, remedium, remedy.) Any Perdetum. In Paracelsus it is the 

medicine consisting of five ingredients. root of skirret. 

_ Pextaphylloides. (From <wivra.<pvx\ov, Perennial -worm-grass. See Spigolia. 

cinquefoil, and ?/<foc, likeness; so called Pereterion. (From ttrtosun, to dig 

from its resemblance to cinquefoil.) Bar- through.) The perforating part of the 

rcn strawberry. trepan. 

Pentafhyllum. (From ©j»«, five, and Perdiciu^i. (From <srs§<f/£, a partridge ; 

qvwov, a leaf; so named because it has so called because partridges were said to 

five leaves on each stalk.) Conrmon cin- feed upon it.) Pellitory of the wall, 

quefoil, or five-leaved grass. The roots of Perfoeiata. (From per and folium, 

this plant, Potentilla reptans of Linnaeus : so called because the leaves surround the 

~foliis quinatis, cavle repente, peduncidis stem, like those of a cabbage.) Round- 

7/7iif!oris, have a bitterish styptic taste, leaved hare's-ear, or therow wax. This 

They were used by the antients in the plant, Buplurum rotundifolium of Linnaeus, 

cure of intermittents ; but the medicinal, was formerly celebrated for curing rup- 

quality of cinquefoil jj£ confined, in. the tures, mixed into a poultice with wine and 

present day, to stop dunrhceas and other oatmeal. 

fluxes. \ Perforans- See Flexor profundus perforans. 

Pi:NTArLEuuuM. The same as penta- Perforans, sen flexor profundus. See 

neuron. Flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus 

Pkxtatomom. (From 'anvrt, five, and perforans. 

TifAVu, to cut; so called because its Perforans, sen flexor tertii internodii digi- 

scaves are divided into five segments.) torum pedis. See Flexor longus digitorum 

Cinquefoil. pedis profundus perforans. 

Pestorobus, (From tviVfi, five, and Perforans vulgo profundus. See Flexor 

•gaCjc, the wood-pea; so called because it profundus perforans. 

has five seeds resembling the wood-pea.) Perforata. (From perforo, to pierce 

The herb peony. through ; so called because its leaves are 

Peony, common. See Pxonia. full of holes.) See Hypericum. 

Pepansis. (From <tmr<Lau>, to concoct.) Perforatns. See Flexor brevis digitorum 

.Pepusmus. The maturation or concoction pedis, and Flexor sublimit perforatus. 

of humours. Perforatus, seu flexor secundi interno- 

Pepasmos. The same as pepansis. dii digitorum pedis. See Flexor brevis di~ 

Pepastica. (From <ari7ntivu, to con- gitorum pedis sublimis perforatus. 

coct.) Digestive medicines. Periamma. (From «r*g/«MrT», to hang 

Pbpita rnrx. Ignatius' s bean. round.) An amulet, or charm, which was 

Vnv.'i^, (From <snn\i<;, the herb hung round the neck to prevent infection. 
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I'EUIBLEPSIS. (From ta-sgifA«7r», to terms are met with in Hippocrates, and 
stare about ) That kind of wild look which others of the Greek writers, 
is observed in delirious persons. Periestecos. (From ta^g/ia-Tn/*/, to sur- 

I'mu hum;. (From Trt^tCahhu, to sur- round, or to guard.) An epithet for dis- 
rouncl.) Sometimes it signifies the dress eases, signs, or symptoms, importing their 
of a person ; at others, a translation of being salutary, and that they prognosti- 
the morbific humours to the surface of cate the recovery of the patient, 
the body Perigrapue. (From •wt%ty£x<pa, to cir- 

PER1UROSIS. An ulceration, or ero- cumscribe.) An inaccurate description, 
•ion, ;it the corners or uniting parts of the or delineation. In Vesalius, perigraphe sig- 
eyelids. This disorder most frequently af- mfies certain white lines and impressions, 
f'ccts the internal commissure of the eye- observable in the musculus rectus of the 
lids. The species are 1. Peribrosis, from abdomen. 

the acrimony of the tears, as may be ob- Pebin. (From ts-xg*, a bag.) A testicle, 
served in the epiphora. 2. Peribrosis, from Some explain it the .Perineum ; others say 
an aegylops, which sometimes extends to it is the Anus. 

tlie commissure of the eyelids. Perineocele. (From ttipivutv, the 

PERICARDITIS. (From -nreg/xaptf/ov, perinaeum, and x»x«, a rupture.) A rup- 
the pericardium.) Inflammation of the ture in the perinaeum. 
pericardium. See Carditis. PERINiEUM. (From *rsgma>, to flow 

PERICARDIUM. (From 'srig/, about, round, because that part is generally 
and x»g<J/a, the heart.) The membranous moist.) The space between the anus and 
bag that surrounds the heart. Its use is to organs of generation, 
secrete and contain the vapour of the pe- Perinueus transversus. See Transversus 
ricanlium, which lubricates the heart, and perinei. 

thus preserves it from concreting with the Perinyctidf.s. (From <nnei, and w?, 
pericardium. the night.) Little swellings like nipples'; 

Piaiicuii'iA. (From <nr«g/, about, and or, as others relate, pustules, or pimples, 
carpus, the wrist.) Are medicines that ure which break out in the night, 
applied to the wrist. PERIOSTEUM. (From *reg/, about, and 

Pk.uk knmia. (From <nr£g/, about, and os-soy, a bone.) The membrane which in- 
jivuyux, the tibia.) The parts about the tibia, vests the external surface of all the bones, 

PERICHONDRIUM. (From *reg/, except the crowns of the teeth. It is of a 
about, and ^ovcTgoc , a cartilage.) The mem- fibrous texture, and well supplied with ar- 
brane that covers a cartilage. teries, veins, nerves, and absorbents. It 

l'i iiuiujisis. (From <weg/, about, and is called pericranium, on the cranium ; pe- 
2gi», to anoint.) A liniment. viorbita, on the orbits ; perichondrium, when 

Pxbicbbmta. (From, ^igi, around, and it covers cartilage; and peridesmium, when 
^g/a>, to anoint.) Any medicines with it covers ligament. Its use appears to be 
winch the eyelids are anointed, in an op- to distribute the vessels on the external 
thalinia. surfaces of bones. 

Pkiuclasis. (From <nrfgi, about, and Perifhimosis. See Phimosis, 
/.hota, to break.) It is a term used by Pekipleitmonja. See Pneumonia. 
Galen fop such a fracture oftheboneas PERIPNEUMONIA. (From .arsg/, and 
quite divides it, and forces it through the isrvtv/uicv, the lung.) Peripneumonv, or in- 
flesh into sight. Or a fracture with a flammation of the lungs. See Pneumonia. 
great wound, wherein the bone is laid PERIPNEUMONIA NOTHA. Bastard 
bare. or spurious peripneumonv. Practitioners, 

PxRicxi mini m. (From >a-igiKKu^ai, to it would appear, do not all affix this name 
roll round ; so called because it tw.sts it- to the same disease; some affirming it to 
self round whatever is near it.) The ho- be a rheumatic affection of the respiratory 
ne\ -suckle, or woodbine. muscles, while others consider it as a mild 

PERICRANIUM. (From *-«g/, about, peripneumony. It is characterised by dif- 
and*g*»<o», the cranium.) The membrane ficulty of breathing, great oppression at 
that is closely connected to the bones of the chest, with obscure pains, coughs, and 
the ''■ ;ul occasionally an expectoration. Spurious 

Pxridksmica. (From *rsg*, about, and peripneumony is sometimes so slight as 

Arpw,N ligature.) Applied io an ischuria, to resemble only a violent catarrh ; and 

or suppression ot urine, from stnicture in after the employment of a few proper re- 

1,1,1 medies, goes of by a free and copious ex- 

Pxbidbohob. (From vigi, about, and pectoration ; but sometimes thesvmptoms 
Jj^/cc, a course.) The extreme circumfe- run high, and an effusion of serum into 
fence of the ban-sot the head. t he brochic takes place, which destroy* 

PxaiXBOiA. Hfg.'igjj* Is any need- the patient. " 

iutiob or trouble in an operation, at Pxbiptxkx. (From ^ £§ / about an 1 
•»i{iie>ec. is one who despatches it with W h, pus.) Is a collection oYmatter abo..^ 
Unncccmry circumstances: both the anv part, as round a tooth in the gum" 
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PebjrhheXis. (From <trt$i, about, gny- and the external lumbar fibres, it com- 
vufAi, to break.) A breaking off, or a scpa- pletes the septum, in conjunction with the 
ration round about, either of corrupted pleura, with which it is continuous thro' 
bones or of dead flesh. the various intervals of the diaphragm. 

Perirrhcea. (From <srsg/gg«a>, to flow Posteriorly, it descends before the kid- 
about.) Is a reflux of humours from the neys ; anteriorly, behind the ahdominal 
habit of the body into any of the larger muscles ; it dips into the pelvis ; from the 
emunctories for its excretion, as in an hy- bones of the pubis, passes over the blad- 
dropsical case, of water upon the bowels der, and descends behind; and being again 
or kidneys, where it passes away by urine, carried backwards, at the entrance of the 
or stool. ureters in two lunar folds, it rejoins 

Perisctfhismi-s. (From -areg/, about, and upon the intestinum rectum, that part of 
itiKpoc, gibbous.) An incision made across itself which invests the loins, and in this 
the forehead, or from one temple to ano- situation lies before the rectum. The cel- 
ther, over the upper part of the os frontis, lular texture which covers the peritonx- 
over i he coronary suture. It was former- um on the outside, is continued into 
}y used when a considerable inflammation sheaths in very many places ; of which," 
or defluxion in the eyes attended,. one receives the testicle on each side, an- 

PERISTAI/TIC MOTION. (Pristalti- other the iliac vessels of the pelvis, viz. 
cits ; from <nr£g/r?xx&>, to contract.) The the obturatoria, those of the penis, bladder, 
vermicular motion of the intestines, by and aorta, and, ascending to the breast, 
which they contract and propel their con- accompany the oesophagus and vertebrae ; 
tents. A similar motion takes place in the by means of which, there is a communica- 
Fallopian tubes, after conception, by means tion between the whole body and the peri- 
of which the ovum is translated from the tonacum, well known in dropsical people, 
ovarium into the uterus. It has various prolongations for covering 

Peristaphtlixis. (From tn^i, about, the viscera. The shorter productions of 
and rayvxivoe, the staphylinus ) A muscle this membrane are called ligaments ; and 
which is connected with the staphylinus. are formed by a continuous reduplication 

Peristerium. (From ©■eg/rsgo? , a pigeon ; of the peritonxum, receding from its inner 
so called because pigeons cover it.) The surface, enclosing cellular substance, and 
herb vervain. See Verbena. extendingto some viscus, where its plates 

Peristoma. (From •Gr£g/s-§svvy&>, to strew separate, and, having diverged, embrace 
about.) Peristoma properly signifies any the viscus; but the intermediate cellular 
covering, but is applied, by Pecquet, to substance always accompanies this mem- 
the mucous or villous coat or lining of branaceous coat, and joins it with the true 
the intestines, the same which Blasius substance of the viscus. Of this short kind 
calls Museum Villosum ; Burtholine, Cntsta of production, three belong to the liver, 
Membranosu ; and De Graaf, Crusta Ver- one or two to the spleen, and others to the 
micularis. kidneys, and to the sides of the uterus and 

Perisystole. (From <a-t^niK\a>, to com- vagina. By this means, the tender sub- 
press.) I. The time between a contraction stance of the viscera is defended from in- 
and dilatation of the heart. jury byany motion or concussion, and their 

2. A pause, or intermission between the whole mass is prevented from being mis- 
systole and diastole, which is by must placed by their own weight, and from in- 
denied to be perceived in healthy per- juring themselves, beingsecurelyconnect- 
sons, but when dying it is very sensibly ed with the firm sides of the peritonaeum, 
felt. PERITONITIS. (From tfrigiTevaiov, the 

Pf.riterion. (From trigi, and t»§c», to peritonaeum.) An inflammation of the pe- 
preserve.) The perforating part of the ritonaenm. A genus of disease in the Class 
trepan. Pyrexice and Order Phlegmasia of Cullen, 

Pr.RiToxJEORixis. (From wsg/Tovsuov, the known by the presence of pyrexia, with 
peritonaeum, and guvsoo, to break.) A pain in the abdomen, that is increased 
bursting of the peritonaeum, and conse- when in an erect position, but without 
fluent hernia. other proper signs of abdominal inflamma- 

PER1TONEUM. (From <nrtgrtuvu>, to tion. When the inflammation attacks the 
extend round.) A strong simple mem- peritoneum of the viscera, it takes the 
brane, by which all the viscera of the ab- name of the viscus : thus, peritonitis hepC' 
domen are surrounded. It has an exceed- lis, peritonitis intestinalis, peritonitis omen- 
ingly smooth, exhaling and moist internal taus, or epiploitis, or omentitis, peritonitis, 
surface. Outwardly, it is every where stir- mesenterii. 

rounded by cellular substance, which, to- All these Dr. Cullen considers under 
wards the kidneys, is very loose and very the general head of gastritis, as there are 
fat ; but is very short at the lower tendon no certain signs by which they can bedis- 
of the transverse muscles. It begins from tinguished from each other, and the me- 
tlie diaphragm, which it completely lines ; thod of cure must be the same in all. He 
and, at the last fleshy fibres of the ribs, however distinguishes three species. 
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1. Peritonitis propria ,■ when the perito- anterior surface and outer side of the />£- 
neum, strictly so called, is inflamed. rone or fibula, its fibres continuing to ad- 

2. Peritonitis omenUihs. Omentitis. Epi- here to the outer surface of the latter to 
ploitts, when he omentum is affected. within three or four inches of the malleo- 

o- Peritonitis mesenterial, when the me- lusexternus. It terminates in a long round 
sentery is inflamed. tendon, which runs obliquely behind the 

Perizoka. (From wtf>t£uvvv/ui, to gird malleolus internus, where it passes through 
round.) Strictly signifies a girdle; but by a cartilaginous groove in common with the 
Hildanus, and some other ch nirgical wri- peroneus brevis, being bound down by an 
ters, it is applied to such instruments for annular ligament. When it has reached 
supporting ruptures, which we commonly the os calcis, it quits the tendon of the pe- 
call trusses. Some also express by it the roneus brevis, and runs obliquely inwards 
diaphragm. along a groove in the os cuboides, under 

I'kiu.a. (Hal. and Span, perl, Welch, the muscles on the sole of the foot, to be 
perlen, Ceirn ) See Margarita. inserted into the outside of the posterior 

Pertt See .Margarita, extremityof the metatarsal bone, that sup- 

PERNIO. A kibe or chilblain. A spe- ports the great toe. Near the insertion 
cies of erythema of Cullen. Chilblains of tins muscle we find a small bursa mu- 
are painful inflammatory swellings, of a cosa. This muscle draws the toot out- 
deep purple or leaden colour, to which the wards, and likesvise assists in extendingit. 
fingers, toes, heels, and other extreme Pevoueus muximus. See Peroneus Ion- 
parts of the body are subject on being ex- g us. 

posed to a severe degree of cold. The Peroneus medius. See Peroneus brevis. 
pain is not constant, but rather pungent Perotieus posticus. See Peroneus longus. 
and shooting at particular times, and an Peroneus primus See Peroneus longus. 
insupportable itching attends. In some Peruneus secundus. See Peroneus brevis. 
instances the skin remains entire, but in PRRONEUS TERTIUS. This is the 
others it breaks and discharges athin fluid, name given by Albinus to a muscle which, 
When the degree of cold has been very by some writers, is called nonus Vesa'.ii, or 
great, or the application long continued, Vesalius's ninth muscle of the foot ; but 
the parts affected are apt to mortify and by most considered in the present day as 
slouch off", leaving n foul ill-conditioned a portion of theextensor longus digitorum 
ulcer behind. Children and old people pedis. It is situated at the anterior, infe- 
are more apt to be troubled with chil- rior, and outer part of the leg, along the 
blaim than those of a middle age; and outeredge ofthe last-described muscle, to 
such as are of a scrophulous habit, are re- which it is intimately united. It arises 
marked to suffer severely from them. fleshy from the anterior surface of the 

v Peroneus amicus See Peroneus brevis. lower half of the fibula, and from the ad- 

PFJtONEUS BREVIS. (Peroneus, sc. jacent part of the interosseous ligament. 
mnsculits, 7ri^oyotto(, from perone, the fibula.) Its fibres run obliquely downwards, to- 
This muscle is the peroneus secnndits seu wards a tendon which passes under the an- 
anticus of Douglas, the perotieus meditis seu nular ligament, and then running oblique- 
anticus of Winslow, the peroncvus secund:ts ly outwards, is inserted into the root of the 
of 'Cowper, and petit ■peroneo-susmetatarsien metatarsal bone that supports the little toe. 
of Dumas. It arises by an acute, thin, This muscle assists in bending the foot 
and fleshy origin from the anterior and Peroxe. (From ■m^m, to fasten ; so 
outer part of the fibula, its fibres continu- called because it fastens together the tibia 
ing to adhere to the lower half of that and the muscles.) The fibula, 
bone. Its round tendon passes through PERSICA. (From Persians native soil,) 
the groove in the malleolus externus, The peach. The fruit of \\\eAmygdalusPer- 
along with that ofthe peroneus longus, sica of Linnaeus. It is known to be grateful 
after which it runs in a separate groove to and wholesome, seldom disagreeing with 
be inserted into the upper and posterior the stomach, unless this organ is not in a 
part of the tubercle at the basis of the healthy state, or the fruit has been eaten 
metatarsal bone, that supports the little to excess, when effects similar to those of 
toe. Its use is to assist the peroneus Ion- the other dulcoacid summer fruits maybe 
gus. produced. The flowers, including the ca- 

PERONEUS LONGUS. This muscle, lyx, as well as the corolla, are the parts 
which is the peroneus primus seu posticus of of the persica used for medicinal purposes. 
Douglas, peroneus muximus seu posterior of These have an agreeable but weak smell, 
Winslow, peronceus primus of Cowper, and and a bitterish taste. Boulduc observes, 
tebi-peronfo-tarsien of Dumas, is situated "that when distilled, without addition, by 
somewhat anteriorly along the outer side the heat of a water bath, they yield one- 
ofthe leg. • It arises tendinous and fleshy sixth their weight, or more, of a whitish 
from the external lateral part of the head liquid, which communicates to a consider- 
0>f the tibia, and likewise from the upper able quantity of other liquids a flavour 

• 41 
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like that of the kernels of fruits. These air with the oxygen of the atmosphere 

flowers have a cathartic effect, and, espe- shews. 3. Azotic gas. For water, in 

cially to children, have been successfully which a man lias bathed, soon becomes 

given in the character of a vermifuge; for putrid. Carbonated hydrogen, chemically 

this purpose, an infusion of a drachm of combined with azot, would appear to con- 

the flowers dried, or half an ounce in their stitute putrid miasma. May not this be 

recent state, is the requisite dose. The the origin of putrid fever, in those narrow 

leaves of the persica are also found to pos- confined chambers in which there are 

sess an anthelmintic power, and from a many persons ? 4. The glandular smegma 

great number of experiments appear to and subcutaneous oil; hence linen is stained 

have been given with invariable success with a yellowish colour, and leanness is 

both to children and adults. However, brought on. 5. The serum of the blood. 

as the leaves and flowers of the persica This affords an immense quantity of \va- 

manifest, in some degree, the quality of ter, and the albuminous and saline part of 

those of the laurocerasis, they ought to the sweat. It makes the linen of a viscid 

he used with caution. rigidity, and of a salt taste. Glass-blow- 

Persicaria. (From persica, the peach- ers sometimes excrete so acrid a sweat, 

tree, so called because its blossoms are that salt has been seen collected in crys- 

like those of the peach.) Pei-sicaria mills, tals on their faces. 

Plumbago. Arsmart. This plant, Poli/go- Perspiration varies in respect to, 1. The 

num persicaria of Linnxus, is said to pos- temperature of the atmosphere. Thus men 

sess vulnerary and antiseptic properties; have a more copious, viscid, and higher 

with which intentions it is given in wine coloured sweat on the summer days, and 

to restrain the progress of gangrene. in warm countries, than in colder regions. 

Persicaria mitis. See Persicaria. 2. Sex. The sweat of a man is said to 

Persicaria urens. See J/ydropiper. smell more acrid than that of a woman. 

Persicus igjjis. A carbuncle. Avi- 3. Age. The young are more subject to 

cenna says, it is that species of carbuncle sweat than the aged, who during the ex- 

which is attended with pustules and vesi- cessive heat of the summer scarcely sweat 

cations. at all. 4- lngesta. An alliacious sweat is 

Persistans ff.bris. A regular inter- perceived from eating garlic ; a legumi- 

mitting fever, the paroxysms of which re- nous from peas ; an acid from acids; a fc- 

turn at constant and stated hours. tid from animal food only; and a rancid 

Petisonata. (From persona, a disguis- sweat from fat foods, as is observed in 

ed person, because, according to Pliny, Greenland. A long abstinence from drink 

the ancient actors used to mask them- causes a more acrid and coloured sweat ; 

selves with the leaves of this plant.) See and the drinking a great quantity of cold 

Jiardana. water in summer, a limpid and thin sweat. 

PERSPIRATION. Perspiratio. The va- 5. Medicines. The sweat of those who 
pour that is secreted by the extremities have taken musk, even moderately, and 
of the cutaneous arteries from the exter- assafcedita, or sulphur, smells of their re- 
nal surface of the body. It is distinguished spective natures. 6. Jlegion of the body. 
into sensible and insensible. The former is The sweat of the head is greasy ; on the 
separated in the form of an invisible va- forehead it is more aqueous ; under the 
pour, the latter so as to be visible in the axillae very unguinous ; and in the inter- 
form of very little drops adhering to the stices of the toes, it is very fetid, forming 
epidermis. , The secretory organ is com- in the most healthy man blackish sordes. 
posed of the extremities of the cutaneous 7. Diseases. In this respect it varies very 
arteries. The smell of the perspirable much, in regard to quantity, smell, and 
fluid, in an healthy man, is fatuous and colour ; for the sweat of gouty persons is 
animal ; its taste manifestly salt and am- said to turn vegetable juices to a red co- 
moniacal. In consistence it is vaporous and lour, and is of a cretaceous nature. Some 
aqueous; and its specific gravity is greater men also have a lucid sweat, others a 
than water. For the most part it is yel- sweat tinging their linen of a crcrulean 
lowish, from the passage of the subcutane- colour. 

ous oil, and sebaceous matter of the sub- The use of the insensible perspiration 
cutaneous glands. Sometimes it is red- are, 1. To liberate the blood from super- 
dish, from the globules of the cruror pass- fluous animal gas, azot, and water, 2. 
ing through, especially under the axillae. To eliminate the noxious and heterogenc- 
The quantity is sometimes so profuse, as ous excrements ; hence the acid, rancid, 
not only conspicuously to moisten the leguminous, or putrid perspiration of some 
linen, but also the thicker garments. men. 3. To moisten the external surface 

The constituent principles of the per- of the body, lest the epidermis cutis, and 
spirable fluid appear to be, 1. Water, at- its nervous papillae be dried up«by the at- 
tenuated into vapour, by the matter of mospheric air. 4. To counter -balance the 
heat. 2. Animal gas, or carbonated hy- suppressed pulmonary transpiration of the 
drogen. As the production of carbonated lungs j for when it is suppressed, the cu- 
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is increased ; hence the nature of op from the lungs, or the contents of the 
appears to be the same. stomach are evacuated by vomiting. The 

The use of the sensible perspiration, or fit is then terminated, and the patient re- 
SWeat, in an healthy man, is scarcely mains free from any other lor some time, 
observable, unless from an error of the and shortly afterwards returns to the 
non-naturals. Its first effect on the body amusements he was employed in before 
is always prejudicial, by exhausting and the accession of the fit, expresses a desire 
• living it; although it is sometimes of ad- for food, and when it is given to him, takes 
vantage. 1. By supplying a watery ex- it greedily. In those cases, however, 
cretion : thus when the urine is deficient, where the attack has been severe, he often 
the sweat is often more abundant. In this seems much fatigued, makes quick inspi- 
manner an aqueous diarrhoea is frequently rations, and falls into a faint, 
cured by sweating. 2. By eliminating, at On the first coming on of the disease, 
the same time, any morbid matter- Thus there is little or no expectoration, or if 
various miasmata are critically expelled, in any, it consists only of thin mucus, and 
acute and chronic diseases, with the sweat, as long as this is thecase the fitsof co gh- 

PBRTUSSIS. (From per, much, and ing are frequent, and of considerable du- 
iussis, cough.) The hooping-cough. A ration; but on the expectoration becom- 
genus of disease in the class neuroses, and ing free and copious, the fits of coughing 
order spasmi of Cullen, known by a con- are less frequent, as well as of shorter 
vulsive strangulating cough, with hoop- duration. 

ing, returning by fits that are usually ter- By the violence of coughing, the free 
minated by a vomiting, and being conta- transmission of blood through the lungs 
gious. is somewhat interrupted, as likewise the 

Children are most commonly the sub- free return of the blood from the head, 
jects of this disease, and it seems to de- which produces that turgescence and suf- 
pend on a specific contagion, which affects fusion of the face which commonly attend 
them but once in their life. The disease the attack, and in some instances brings 
being once produced, the fits of coughing on a haemorrhage either from the nose or 
are often repeated without any evident ears. 

cause ; but in many cases, the contagion The disease havingarrived at its height, 
may be considered as only giving the pre- usually continues for some weeks longer, 
disposition, and the frequency of the fits and at length goes off gradually. In some 
may depend upon various exciting causes, cases it is however protracted for several 
such as violent exercise, a full meal, the months, or even a year, 
having taken food of difficult digestion, Although the hooping-cough often 
and irritation of the lungs by dust, smoke, proves tedious, and is liable to return 
or disagreeable odours. Emotions of the with violence on any fresh exposure to 
mind may likewise prove an exciting cold, when not entirely r< moved, it never- 
causc. theless is seldom fatal, except to very 

Its proximate or immediate cause seems young children, who are always likely to 
to be a viscid matter or pldegm lodged suffer more from it than those of a more 
about the bronchia;, trachea, and fauces, advanced age. The danger seems indeed 
which sticks so close as to be expectora- always to be in proportion to the youth 
ted with the greatest difficulty. Some of the person, and the degree of fever, 
have supposed it to be a morbid irri'abi- and difficulty of breathing, which accom- 
lity of the stomach, with increased ac- pany the disease, as likewise the state of 
tions of its mucous glands ; but the afi'ec- debility which prevails, 
tion of the stomach which takes [dace in It has been known in some instances to 
the disease, is clearly only of a secondary' terminate in apoplexy and suffocation. If 
nature, so that ibis opinion must be erro- the fits are put an end to by vomiting, it 
ncous. may be regarded as a favourable symp- 

The hooping-cough usually comes on torn, as may likewise the taking place of 
with a difficulty of breaching, some de- a moderate and free expectoration, or the 
gree of thirst, a quick pulse, and other ensuing of a slight h<unorrhagc from the 
slight febrile symptoms, which are sue- nose or ears. 

ceeded by a hoarseness, cough, and diffi- Dissections of those who die of the 
culty of expectoration. These symptoms hooping-cough usually shew the conse- 
continue perhaps for a fortnight or more, quence of the organs of respiration being 
at the end of which time the disease puts affected, and particularly those parts 
on its peculiar and characteristic form, which are the seat of catarrh. When the 
now evident, as the cough becomes disease has been long protracted, it is apt 
convulsive, and is attended with a pecu- to degenerate intopulmonaryconsumption, 
iund, which has been called a hoop, asthma, or visceral obstructions, in which 

When the sonorous inspiration has hap- last case the glands of the mysentery arc 
pened, the coughing is again renewed. and found in a hard and enlarged state. 
continues in the same manner as before, Peruvian balsutn. See JBalsamum Peru- 
•ill either a quantity of mucus is. thrown viamtm 
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Peruvian bark. See Cinchona. mistaken," observes Dr. Thomas, " tlie 

Peruvianus coiitex. See Cinchona. Board of Trade has, however, very lately, 
Percviancs coiitex feavus. See Cin- under the sanction of the College of Phy. 
chona. sicians, somewhat abridged it." 

Peruvians cortex ruber. See Cin- It sometimes happens that after the ap- 
chonu. plication of the putrid vapour, the parent 

PERVIGILIUM. (From per, much, experiences only a considerable degree of 
and vigilo, to watch.) Watching, or a languor and slight head-ache for many 
want of sleep. See Vigilance. days previous to a perfect attack of the 

Pervinca (From pervincio, to tie to- disease: but it more usually comes to pass, 
gather) S» called because its stringy that he is very soon seized with great de- 
roots were used for binding substances pressionof strength, anxiety, palpitations, 
together The herb periwinkle. syncope, stupor, giddiness, violent head- 

Pes ALEXANDBiifus. See Pyrethrum. ache, and delirium, the pulse becoming at 
Pes caprje. Goat's foot, a species of the same time very weak and irregular. 
Oxalis ; also a species of Convolvulus. These symptoms are shortly succeeded 

Pes cati. See Gnaphalium. by nausea, and a vomiting of a dark bili- 

Pes columbinus See Geranium colum- ous matter, and in the further progress of 
binutn. the disease, carbuncles make their ap- 

Pes leonis. The ladies mantle is some- pearance ; buboes arise in different glands, 
times so called. See Mc.hemilla. such as the parotid, maxillary, cervical, 

Pes tigribis. Tiger's foot, a species axillary, and inguinal; or petcchizhemor-- 
of Ipomteh. rhages and a colliquative diarrhoea en- 

PESSARY. (Pessarivm, from <sri<r<ro, to sue, which denote a putrid tendency pre- 
soften.) An instrument that is introdu- vailing to a great degree in the mass of 
ced into the vagina to support the uterus, the blood. 

Pestilent -wort. See Petasites. Such are the characteristic symptoms 
PEST1S. The plague. \ genus of dis- of this malignant disease, but it seldom 
ease in the class pyrexia and order exan- happens that they are all to be met with 
themata of Cullen, characterised by typhus, in the same person. Some, in the advanc- 
which is contagious in the extreme, pros- ed state of the disease, labour under l>u- 
tration of strength, buboes, and carbun- hoes, others under carbuncles, and others 
cles, petechia, hzmorrhage, and colliqua- again are covered with petechia:, 
tive diarrhoea. The plague is always to be considered 
By some writers the disease has been as attended with imminent danger, and 
divided into three species ; that attended when it prevailed in this country about 
with buboes; that attended with carbun- 200 years ago, proved fatal to the most of 
cles; and that accompanied with petechiz. those who were attacked with it. It is pro- 
This division appears wholly superfluous, bable, however, that many of them died 
Dr. Russel, in his elaborate treatise on the from want of care and proper nourishment, 
plague, makes mention of many varieties ; as the infected were forsaken by their 
but when these have arisen, they seem to nearest friends ; because in Turkey and 
have depended in a great measure on the other countries, where attention is paid 
temperament and constitution of the air at to the sick, a great many recover, 
the time the disease became epidemical, When the disease is unattended by bu- 
as likewise on the patient's habit of body boes, it runs its course more rapidly, and 
at the time of his being attacked with it. is more generally fatal, than when accom- 
The pi gue is by most writers consider- panied by such inflammations. The ear- 
ed as the consequence of a pestilential lier they appear, the milder usually is the 
contagion, which is propagated from one disease. When they proceed kindly to 
person to another by association, or by suppuration they always prove critical, 
coming near infected materials. and ensure the patient's recovery. A gen- 
It has been observed that it generally tie diaphoresis, arising spontaneously, 
appears as early as the fourth or fifth day has been known in many instances like- 
after infection : but it has not yet been as- wise to prove critical. When carbuncles 
certaincd how long a person who has la- shew a disposition to become gangrenous, 
boured under the disease is capable of in- the event will be fatal. Petechiz, hemor- 
fecting others, nor how long the contagion rhages and colliquative diarrhoea denote 
may lurk in an unfavourable habit without the same termination. 
producing the disease, and may yet be Dissections of the plague have disco- 
communicated, and the disease excited, in vered the gall-bladder full of black bile, 
habits more susceptible of the infection, the liver very considerably enlarged, the 
It has generally been supposed, however, heart much increased in size, and the 
that a quarantine of 40 days is much longer lungs, kdneys, and intestines beset with 
than is necessary for persons, and proba- carbuncles. They have likewise disco- 
bly for goods also. Experience has not vered all the other appearances of putrid 
yet determined how much of this term fever. 
may be abated. "If I am not much n*- *»*«-• '=■ 
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thin 3calc.) Is fry Hippocrates applied to and diuretic, and have been employed in 
an urine which hath in it flaky substances nephritic pains and obstructions of urine. 
res smbling Leave I. The seeds possess aromatic and carmina- 

Petauth, (From •fl-fratrcf, a hat, so tive powers, but are seldom prescribed. 
named because its leaves are shaped like Petroselinum Macedoxicum. ~1pium 
a hat.) Butterbur. Pestilentwort. Tus- petrxum. Petrapium. Macedonian pars- 
tilago petaaitet of Linnxus. The roots of ley. This plant, Bubon JHucedonicum of 
this plant are recommended as aperient Linnxus, is similar in quality to the com- 
and alexipharmic, and promise, though mon parsley, but weaker and less grate- 
now forgotten, to be of considerable acti- ful. The seeds enter the celebrated com- 
vity. 1'hej* have a strong smell, and a pounds mithridate and theria*a. 
bitterish acrid taste, of the aromatic kind, Pethoselivvm vuluaue. See Petrose- 
but not agreeable. linum. 

Petechia. (From the Italian petechia, Pf.thosti.ex. A species of coarse flint, 
a flea-bite, because they resemble the bites of a deep blue or yellowish green colour. 
of fleas.) A red or purple spot that mostly It is interspersed in veins through rocks ; 
appears in contagious diseases, and re- and from this - * circumstance derives its 
sembles flea-bites. name. 

I'l/niAi'ii i.m. (From petra, a rock, and PEUCEDANUM. (From vivkm, the 
npium, parsley, so called because it grows pine-tree ; so called from its leaves resem- 
in stony places ) See Petroselinum Ma- bling those of the pine-tree) 1. The 
cedonicum. name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 

Pi.thkl.isum. (From w«Tg«, a rock, and system. Class, Pentandria. Older, JDi- 
lAeuer, oil.) An oil or liquid bitumen which gyniu. 2 The pharmacopccial name of 
distils from rocks. the hog's fennel and sulphur-wort. Mara- 

PETKOLEUM. (From petra, a rock, thrum sylvestre. Marathrophyllum. Pmas- 
and oleum, oil.) The name of petroleum tellum. Hxrialeum porcinum. The plant 
is given to a liquid bituminous substance which bears these names in the pharma- 
which flows between rocks, or in different copoeias is the Peucedanum officinale of 
places at the surface of the earth. The Linnxus: — foliis quinque parlitts,fi!ifo>'mi. 
more fluid species are distinguished by bus linearibus. The root is the officinal 
the name of naphtha, and the thicker by part; it has a strong fetid smell, some- 
those of pisstiphultum and pissellum. See what resembling that of sulphureous solu- 
A'tpht/ui, Mineral pitch, &.c. tions, and an acrid, unctuous, bitterish 

Petroleum barbasekee. Itarbadnes taste. "Wounded, when fresh in the spring 
tar. This is chiefly obtained from the or autumn, particularly in the former sea- 
island of BarbadoeB, and is sometimes em- son, in which the root is most vigorous, 
ployed externally in paralytic diseases. it yields a considerable quantity of yellow 

Petroleum huumum. Oleum gubianum. juice, which soon dries into asolid gummy 
Bed petroleum. A species of rock-oil of resin, which retains the taste and strong 
a blackish red colour, of thicker con- smell of the root. This, as well as the 
sistence, less penetrating and more disa- root, is recommended as a nervine and 
greeable smell than the other kinds of anti-hysteric remedy. 

petroleum. It abounds about the village Peucedasum officinale. The syste- 
of Gabian in Languedoc- matic name of the hog's fennel. See Peu- 

Petroleum sui.ruruF.TrM. A stimula- cedanum. 
ting balsamic remedy given in coughs, Peucedanum silaus. The systematic 
asthmas, and other affections of the chest, name of the meadow saxafrage. See Sojc- 

Petropharyngteua. A muscle which ari- ifraqa vulgaris. 
ses in tbe apophysis petrosa, and is inser- Peteiu cLANnuLS. Peyer's glands. 
ted into the pharynx. Brimmer's glands Small glands situated 

Petra salpingo staphytinus. See Levator under the villous coat of the intestines. 
pahiii Fr.ziz.\ auricula. See Auricula jndx. 

PETROSELINUM. (From vtrpct, a Pu i:\omi.va. P/uenomenon. (From ouvu, 
rock, and <t«a;vgv, parsley. ) Petroaelinum to make appear ) All those appearances 
vulgar e. Jipium hortente. Common pars- in the human body which are contrary to 
ley. .ifiiwii petroselinum of Linnxus : — -jo- the usual process of nature. 
liil cahlinis l/nearibis, involucellis minutis. PHAGEDENA. (From <puy a, to eat.) 
Both the roots and seeds of this plant are A species of ulcer that spreads very ra- 
directed by the London College for medi- pidly. 

cinal use: the former have a sweetish PiiAr;F.i>KNics. (Phagedxnica, sc. me* 
taste, accompanied with a slight warmth dicamenta,- from <?*>o>, to eat.) Applica- 
nt flavour, somewhat resembling that of tions that destroy fungous flesh. 
carrot; the latter are in taste warmer and Phaxacrum. (From ^ecAdtger, bald.) A 
more aromatic than any other part of the surgical instrument, with a blunt smooth 
plant, and manifest considerable bitter- top; as a probe, 
ntss. The roots are said to be aperient Phalanges. See Phalanx. 
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PcALANonsis. (From $«xa),f, a row of PHARMACY. The art of preparing 

soldiers.) 1. An affection of the eye-lids, remedies for the treatment of diseases, 

where there are two or more rows of The articles of the Materia Medica, be- 

hairs upon them. ing generally unfit for administration in 

2. A morbid inversion of the eyelids. their original stale, are subjected to va- 

PHALANX. (From <p*x*vf, a batta- rious operations, mechanical or chemical, 

lion.) The small bones of the fingers and by which they become adapted to this 

toes, which are distinguished into the purpose. Herein consists the pi actice of 

iirst, second, and third phalanx. pharmacy, which therefore requires apre- 

Phalaris canariexsis. (From <pscxoc, vious knowledge of the sensible and chc- 

white, shining; so named from its white, mical properties of the suhfctances ope- 

shining seed, and canariensis, from its be- rated on. The qualities of many bodies 

ing the principal food of the canary-birds.) are materially changed by heat, especially 

Canary-grass. The seed of this plant is in conjunction with air and other chtmi- 

ivell known to be the common food of ca- cal agents ; the virtues of others reside 

nary-birds. In the Canary islands, the in- chiefly in certain parts, which may be se- 

habitants grind it into m£al, and make a parated by the action of various menstrua, 

coarse sort of bread with it. particularly with the assistance of heat; 

Phallus esculextus. The systematic and the joint operation of remedies on the 

name of the morel fungus. See Morel. human body is often very different from 

Puantasma. (From (pavrxgw, to make what would be anticipated, from that 

appear.) Imagination. Depraved vision, which they exert separately ; hence, in the 

Pharicum. (From Pharos, the island preparations and compositions of the Phar- 

from whence it was brought.) A violent macopceias, we are furnished with many 

kind of poison. powerful as, well as elegant forms of medi- 

PHARMACEUTICA. (From <j>«§,u*- cine. 

xsf», to exhibit medicines.) Pharmaceu- Pharyng;eus. (From <$*£vyt;, the pha- 

tics, or the doctrine of compounding and rynx.) Belonging to or affecting the pha- 

dosing medicines. See Pharmacy. rynx; thus cynanche pharyngaea, 8cc. 

Pharmacochymia. (From <p*g l a*x!i' , a Pharyngethrox. pagt/^feflgcv. The 

medicine, and ^v/xia., chemistry.) Phar- pharynx, or fauces. 

macentic chemistry, or that part of che- Pharyxgostaphylixus. A muscle ori- 

mistry which respects the preparation of ginating in the pharynx and terminating 

medicines. in the septum, above the uvula. 

PHARMACOPCEIA. (From <pa.£[xst.x.ov, Pharyngotomia. (From <?>*§">£,. the 

a medicine, and /arena), to make.) A dis- pharynx, and ts ( uvo>, to cut.) The opera- 

pensatory, or book of directions for the tion of cutting the pharynx, 

composition of medicines approved of by PHARYNX. (Awo tk <pt$tce, because it 

medical practitioners, or published by au- conveys the food into the stomach.) The 

thority. The following are the most no- muscular bag at the back part of the 

ted, viz. mouth. It is shaped like a funnel, adheres 

P. Amstelodamensis. to the fauces behind the larynx, and ter- 

P. Argentoratensis. minates in the oesophagus. Its use is to 

P. Jiuget oratensis. receive the masticated food, and to con- 

P. Batxana. vey it into the oesophagus. 

P. Brandenburg emis. Phaseolus vulgaris. (From qzo-axa;, 

P. Brandenburgica. a little ship, or galliot, which its pods 

P. Bruxellensis. were supposed to resemble.) The syste- 

P. Edinbnrg-ensis. matic name of the kidney-bean. See Bean, 

P. Hafniemis. kidney. 

P. Londinensis. Piiasgaxium. (From <p*o-y*vov, a knife; 

P. A r orimbergensis. so called because its leaves are shaped like 

P. Pariscensis. a knife, or sword.) The herb sword-grass. 

P. Ratisbonensis. Phatxtum. (From quvvi,, a stall.) The 

P. Regia. socket of a tooth. 

PHARMACOPOLA. (From ^u.^/j.xy.ov , Phf.llaxdrium aqjiaticum. (Phellan- 

a medicine, and /a-onhm, to sell.) An apo- drium ,• from qihXoc, the cork-tree, and 

thecary, or vender of medicines. uv^ins, male; so called because it floats 

PHARMACOPOLIUM. (From <?>«§- upon the water like cork.) The systema- 

y.anov, a medicine, and /sru>\ta), to sell.) tic name of the water-fennel. See Fx- 

A druggist's or apothecary's shop. niculum aquaticum. 

Phahmacopsia. (From ^.-/.g/uaaflv, a Phemos. (From <pi/uoa>, to shut up.) A 

medicine, and <sno-is, a potion.) A liquid medicine against a dysentery, 

medicine. PHiiADiEraus. (From <pi\ta>, to love, 

PharmaCotheca. (From <?*.yu.ci>i<>v , a and ct£tK$z(, a brother ; so called because, 

medicine, and ribx/mi, to place.) A medi- by its roughness, it attaches itself to what 

cine-chest. ever is near it.) See Jlperine. 
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PiiiLwriiiKnis. (From qikiw, to love, In some it is owing to gonorrhoea, where 

and av&gaTcc, a man ; so culled from its the matter lodged between the prepuce 

uses ) I. Medicines relieving the pain of and the glans occasioned the same excori- 

the stone. ation as the discharge before mentioned 

2. The herb goose-grass, because it from the sebaceous glands. In others, it 

sticks to the garments of those who touch proceeds from venereal chancres on the 

it. Sir Aperint. prepuce, the glans, or the framum ; which 

I'nu.iiMi m. (From P/iilo, its inventor.) producing an inflammation either on the 

A warm opiate. prepuce or glans, or both, the extremity 

l*ni i.i r t < it (From <pi\eo', to love.) 1. A of the fore-skin contracts, and prevents 

philtre, or imaginary medicine, to excite the discharge of the matter. The parts, in 

love. a very little time, are greatly tumefied, 

2. The deprcssure on the upper lip. and some times a gangrene comes on in 

where lovers salute. less than two days. 

Fim.vniA. (The name of the daughter Phlebohhhaoia. (From <j>X6y, a vein, 
of Chiron, who first applied it medicinal- and gxyv-j/xt, to break out) A rupture of 
ly.) Mock privet. a vein. 

PHIMOSIS. (From <pi/ua>, to bind up.) PHLEBOTOMY. (Phkbotomia ,- from 
A constriction or straitness of the extre- <p*«-|, a vein, and tijuvcd, to cut) The 
mity of the prepuce, which, preventing the opening of a vein. 

glans from being uncovered, is often the Phlegm. (From <p\rya>, to burn, or to 
occasion of many troublesome complaints, excite.) In chemistry it means water 
It may arise from different causes both in from distillation, but, in the common ac« 
children and grown persons. Children have ceptation of the word, it is a thick and 
naturally the prepuce very long ; and as it tenacious mucus secreted in the lungs, 
exceeds the extremity of the glans, and is Piilegmagoga. (From q>.iy(Az, phlegm, 
not liable to be distended, it is apt to con- and a.yu>, to drive out.) Medicines which 
tract its orifice. This often occasions a promote the discharge of phlegm, 
lodgment of a small quantity of urine be- PHLEGMASIA. (From <$\iyct, to 
tween that and the glans, which if it burn.) An inflammation. 
grows corrosive, may irritate the parts so PHLEGMASIA DOLENS. A disease 
as to produce an inflammation. In this noticed by some of the French writers, 
case, the extremity of the prepuce be- under the name of I/enJIuve des jumbes et 
comes more contracted, and consequently des ctusias da la femme accetiche'e ; whilst 
the urine more confined. Hence the whole others have called it depot du hut, from its 
inside of the prepuce excoriates and sup- supposed cause. By the Germans it is 
puratei ; the end of it grows thick and called (Edema lacteum, and by the Eng- 
swells, and in some months becomes cal- lish theivfiite leg. This disease principally 
lous. At other times it does not grow affects women in the puerperal state ; in 
thick, but becomes so strait and contracted a few instances it has been observed to 
as hardly to allow the introduction of a attack pregnant women; and, in one or 
probe. The only way to remove this dis- two cases, nurses on losing their children, 
order is by an operation. A phimosis may have been affected by it. Women of all 
affect grown persons from the same cause descriptions are liable to be attacked by 
as little children ; though there are some it during and soon after childbed; but, 
grown persons who cannot uncover their those whose limbs have been pained or 
glans, or at least not without pain, and anasarcous during pregnancy, and who do 
yet have not the extremity of the prepuce not suckle their offspring, are more espe- 
so contracted as to confine the urine from cially subject to it. It has rarely occur- 
passing, we notwithstanding find them red oftener than once to the same female, 
sometimes troubled with a phimosis, which It supervenes to easy and natural, as well 
might be suspected to arise from a vene- as to difficult and preternatural, births. 
real taint, but has in reality, a much more It sometimes makes its appearance in 
innocent cause. There are, we know, se- twenty-four or forty-eight hours after de- 
haceous glands situated in the prepuce, livery, and at other times, not till a month 
round the corona, which secrete an unc- or six weeks after ; but in general, the 
tuous humour, which sometimes becomes attack takes place from the tenth to the 
acrimonious, irritates the skin that covers sixteenth day of the lying-in. It has in 
the glans, and the irritation extending to many instances, attacked women who were 
the internal membrane of the prepuce, recovering from puerperal fever ; and, in 
they both become inflamed, and yield a some cases, has supervened, or succeeded 
. purulent serum, which cannot be dis- to thoracie inflammation. It not uncom- 
charged, because the glans is swelled, and monly begins with coldness and rigors; 
ifice* of the prepuce contracted. We these are succeeded by heat, thirst) and 
rind also some grown persons, who, though other symptoms of pyrexia ; and then pain, 
they never uncovered the glans, have been stiffness, and Other symptoms of topi- 
Ct to phimosis from a venereal cause, cal inflammation supervene. Sometimes 
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the local affection is from the first accom- swelling of the limb varies both in degree 
panied with, but is not preceded by, febrile and in the space of time requisite. for its 
symptoms. Upon other occasions, the to- full formation. In most instances, it arrives 
pical affection is neither preceded by puer- at double the natural size, and in some 
peral fever, nor rigors, &c. but soon after cases at a much greater. In lax habits, and 
it has taken place, the pulse becomes more in patients whose legs have been very much 
frequent, the heat of the body is increased, affected with anasarca during pregnancy, 
and the patient is affected with thirst, the swelling takes place more rapidly than 
head-ache, &c. The pyrexia is very vari- in those who are differently circumstan- 
ous in degree in different patients, and ced; it sometimes arrives, in the former 
sometimes assumes an irregular remittent class of patients, at its greatest extent in 
or intermittent type. The complaint gene- twenty-four hours, or less, from the first 
rally takes place on one side only at first, attack. 

and the part where it commences is vari- Instead of beginning invariably at the 
ous ; but it most commonly begins in the upper part of the limb, and descending to 
lumbar, hypogastric, or inguinal region, the lower, this complaint has been known 
on one side, or in the hip, or top of the to begin in the foot, the middle of the 
thigh, and corresponding labium pudendi. leg, the ham, and the knee. In which so- 
In this case the patient first perceives a ever of these parts it happens to begin, 
sense of pain, weight, and stiffness, in it is generally soon diffused overthe whole 
some of the above-mentioned parts, which of the limb, and, when this has taken 
are increased by every attempt to move the place, the limb presents the same pheno- 
pelvis, or lower limb. If the part be care- mena.exactly, that have been stated above, 
fully examined, it generally is found rather as observable when the ingucn, &c. are 
fuller or hotter than natural, and tender first affected. 

to the touch, but not discoloured. The After some days, generally from two to 
pain increases, always becomes very se- eight, the febrile symptoms diminish, and 
vere, and, in some cases, is of the most the swelling, heat, tension, weight, and 
excruciating kind. It extends along the tenderness of the low r er extremity, begin 
thigh, and when it has subsisted for some to abate, first about the upper part of the 
time longer or shorter in different pa- thigh, or about the knee, and afterwards 
tients, the top of the thigh and the labium in the leg and foot. Some inequalities are 
pudendi become greatly swelled, and the found in the limb, which, at first, feel like 
pain is then sometimes alleviated, but ac- indurated glands, but, upon being more 
companied with a greater sense of disten- nicely examined, their edges are not so 
tion. The pain next extends down to the welldefinedas those of conglobate glands; 
knee, and is generally the most severe on and they appear to be occasioned by the 
the inside and back of the thigh, in the di- effused matter being of different degrees 
rection of the internal cutaneous and the of consistence in different points. The con- 
crural nerves ; when it has continued for globate glands of the thigh and leg are 
some time, the whole of the thigh becomes sometimesfelt distinctly, andare tender to 
swelled, and the pain is somewhat re- the touch, but are seldom materially en- 
lieved. The pain then extends down the larged ; and as the swelling subsides, it 
leg to the foot, and is commonly the has happened, that an enlargement of the 
most severe in the direction of the poste- lymphatic vessels, in some part of the limb, 
rior tibial nerve ; after some time, the has been felt, or been supposed to be 
p:irls last attacked begin to swell, and the felt. 

pain abates in violence, but is still very The febrile symptoms having gradually 
considerable, especially on any attempt to disappeared, the pain and tenderness of the 
move the limb. The extremity being- now limb being much relieved, and the swel- 
svvelled throughout its whole extent, ap- ling and tension being considerably dimi- 
pears perfectly or nearly uniform, and it nished, the patientis debilitated and much 
is nqt perceptibly lessened by an horizon- reduced, and the limb feels stiff, heavy, be- 
tal position, like an u:deinatose limb. It numbed and weak. When the finger is 
is of the natural colour, or even whiter ; is pressed strongly against it for some time, 
hotter than natural ; excessively tense, and in different points, it is found to be less 
exquisitely tender when touched. When elastic than at first, in some places retain- 
pressed by the finger in different parts, it ing the impression of the finger for a 
is found to be elastic, little, if any, impres- longer, in other places for a shorter time, 
sion remaining, and that only for a very or scarcely at all. And, if the limb be 
short time. If a puncture, or incision, be suffered to hang down, or if the patient 
made into the limb, in some instances, no walk much, it is found to be more swelled 
fluid is discharged ; in others, a small in the evening, and assumes more of an 
quantity only issues out, which coagulates a:dematose appearance. In this state the 
soon after ; and in others, a larger quan- limb continues for a longer or shorter 
tit y of fluid escapes, which does not coa- time, and is commonly at length reduced 
gulate ; but the whole of the effused mat- wholly, or nearly to the natural size, 
ter cannot be drawn off in this way. The Hitherto the disease has Uppn <1 per rlheit 
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as affecting only one of tlic inferior cxtre- arteries and veins of the lower half of thft 
mitics, and as terminating' by resolution, body have recovered sufficiently from the 
or the effusion of a fluid that is moved by effects of the distention whichexisteddur- 
the absorbents; but, unfortunately, it ing the latter months of pregnancy. This 
sometimes happens, that after it abates in must necessarily occasion too great a de- 
one limb, the other is attacked in a simi- termination of blood to these parts, and 
t lar way. It also happens, in some cases, consequently too great a congestion in 
that the swelling is not terminated by re- them ; whence they will be more stimu- 
solution ; for sometimes a suppuration lating than the upper parts of the bod)', 
takes place in one or both legs, and ul- and inflammation will sometimes be ex- 
cers are formed which are difficult to heal, cited in them. 

In a few cases, a gangrene has supervened. From an attentive consideration of the 

In some instances, the patient has been whole of the phenomena observable in this 

destoyed by the violence of the disease, disease, and of its remote causes and cure, 

before cither suppuration Or gangrene no doubt remains, Dr. Hull thinks, that 

have happened. the proximate cause consists in an injtamma- 

The predisposing causes of this disease] tory affection, producing suddenly a consi- 

when it occurs during the pregnant or pu- derable effusion of serum and coagulating 

erperal state, or in a short time after- lymph from the exhalenls into the cellular 

wards, appear to be, 1st, The increased ir- membrane of the limb- 

ritability and disposition to inflammation PHLEGM VSliF. Inflammations. The 

which prevailed during pregnancy, and in a second order in the class pyrexix of Cul- 

ttill higher degree for some time after par- len's nosological arrangement, character- 

turition. 2dly, The over-distended, or re- ised by pyrexia, with topical pain and in- 

laxed state of the blood-vessels of the inferior flammation ; the blood, after venesection, 

part of the trunk and of the lower extremi- exhibiting a buffy coat. 
ties, produced during the latter months of Pklegmatohhragia. (From y\iy/ua., 

utero-gestation. mucus, and g»ytuf*i, to breakout.) A dis- 

Amongst the exciting onuses of this dis- charge of thin mucous phlegm from the 

case may be enumerated, 1st, Contusions, nose, through cold. 

or violent exertions of the lower portions PHLEGMON. (From <p\tya>, to burn.) 

of the abdominal and other muscles in- Phlegmone. An inflammation of a bright 

serted in the pelvis, or thighs, or of tlire red colour, with a throbbing- and pointed 

muscles of the inferior extremities, and tumour, tending to suppuration. 

contusions of the cellular texture con- Phlooistox. (From <f>hoyi£ai, to burn.) 

nected with these muscles, during a te- The inflammable principle. Staal gave 
dious labour. 2dly, The application of cold this term to a principle which he imagin- 

and moisture, which are known to act very ed was pure fire, or the matter of fire fix- 

powerfuny upon evcrysystem in changing ed in combustible bodies, in order to dis- 
ihe natural distribution of the circulating tinguish it from fire in action, or in a state 

fluids, and, consequently, in a system pre- of liberty. 

disposed by parturition, may assist in pro- Phlogisticated air. See Nitrogen gas. 

ducing the disease, by occasioning the PHLOGOS1S. (From $Myca>, to in- 

fluuls to be impelled, in unusual quantity, flame.) Inflammation, 

into the weakened vessels of the lumbar, PHLYCT/ENjE. (OxxTcuva/, small blad- 
hypogastric, and inguinal regions, and of ders.) Ph'yclis. Phlysis. Small pellucid 

the inferior extremities. Sdly, Suppres- vesicles, that contain a serous fluid. Lin- 

won, or diminution of the lochia, and of the nxus and Vogel use this term as synony- 

secretion of milk, which, by inducing a mous with hy dates. 

plethoric state of the sanguiferous system, Phlvzacium. (From <?>.v£u, to be hot.) 

may occasion an inflammatory diathesis, A pustule on the skin, excited by fire, or 

mav favour congestion, and the determina- heat. See Pustule. 

tion of an unusual quantity of blood to the Phcf.nix dactzlifeha. (Phoenix ; from 

vessels of the parts just mentioned, and Phanecia, its native soil.) The systematic 

thus contribute to the production of an name of the date-tree. See Ductylus. 

inflammation of these parts, 4th ly, Food PHOSPHATS. (Phosphas ; from phos- 

taken in too large quantity, and of a too sti- phorits.) Salts formed by the union of phos - 

initiating quality, especially when the pa- phoric acids with different bases; thus. 

tient does not give suck. This cause both phosphat of ammonia, phosphat of lime, &c. 

favours the production of plethora, and PHOSPHITES. Phosphis. Salts formed 

stimulates the heart and arteries to more by the combination of phosphorus acid 

frequent and violent action ; the effects of with different bases ; thus, aluminous phos- 

which may be expected to be particularly plate, ammoniacal phosphite, &c. 

felt in the lumbar, hypogastric, or ingui- Phosphorated hydrogen gas. See Jfydro- 

nal regions, and in the lower extremities, gen gas, phosphorated. 

from the state ol their blood-vessels. 5thly. PHOSPHORIC ACID. Acidum phos- 

Standing, or walking too much, before the phoricum. This acid may be obtained f rom 

* 4K 
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bones, in the following manner :— Three and suffered to stand undisturbed; when 
parts of diluted sulphuric acid are to be the precipitate is fully subsided, the clear 
effused upon four parts of pulverised fluid is to be separated. The precipitate 
ashes of bones, while continually stirred, is then formed into a paste, with char. 
By this means the sulphuric acid com- coal powder, and the mass is to be dried 
bines with the calcareous earth, and dis- gradually in an earthen pan, and submit, 
engages the phosphoric acid. The mass ted to distillation. 

is then to be repeatedly washed in water, In this process the phosphoric acid of 
and the ley slowly evaporated: the sul- the urine, unites to the lead of the nitrate 
phate of lime, which still adheres, will be of lead, and the nitric acid joins to the am- 
thus gradually expelled: and at last, phos- monia and sdda of the urine ; hence phos- 
phoric acid, in a dry and vitreous form, phate of lead, and nitrate of soda and aro- 
will be obtained. monia are formed. The former, being in- 

PHOSPHORUS. (From <$>»{, light, and soluble, falls to the bottom, and the latter 
<?•§», to carry.) Autophosphorus. Phos- salt remains in the super-natunt fluid. On 
phorus has never been found pure in na- adding charcoal to the phosphate of lead, 
ture. It is always met with united to and exposingit to a high temperature, the 
oxygen, or in the state of phosphoric acid, union is again broken; the phosphoric 
In that state it exists very plentif illy, and acid becomes decomposed, its oxygen 
is united to different animal, vegetable, unites to the charcoal, and forms carbo- 
and mineral substances. nic acid gas, which flies off during the 

Properties.-— Phosphorus is a flesh-co- distillation ; the phosphorus appears in its 
loured or yellowish semi-transparent sub- simple state, and the metal is left behind 
stance, of the consistence of wax, but in the retort, together with the super- 
brittle during frost. In atmospheric air, abunrland quantity of charcoal. 
it is luminous at common temperatures Nicola's Process.— Take a quantity of 
without emitting heat. It has a rough bones of adult animals, burn them to 
disagreeable taste, and its odour resem- whiteness in an open fire,and reduce »hem 
bles that of garlic. Its specific gravity is to a fine powder. Upon three pounds of 
2.033, water being 1.000. Phosphorus this powder, after having been put into a 
crystallises in laminae, in needles, or elon- matrass, there may be poured two pounds 
gated octahedra. Exposed to the light, of concentrated sulphuric acid of corn- 
it becomes covered with a crust, which is merce ; four or five pounds of water must 
first white, next orange, and at last red. be afterwards added by degrees, to assist 
It becomes liquid at a temperature of 99° the action of the acid. During the whole 
Fahr. It takes fire spontaneously, and process, the operator must place himself 
burns rapidly in the open air, at 122° Fahr. and the vessel, so that the fumes of Ihe 
with a brilliant white flame, and becomes mixture maybe blown from him. The 
converted into phosphoric acid. It is vo- whole is then to be left in a gentle-heated 
latilised at 554° Fahr, It is soluble in sand-bath, for about twelve hours, or 
caustic alkalies, by the assistance of heat, more, taking care to supply the loss of 
Expressed and essential oils take up a water which happens by evaporation. The 
small quantity.andarerenderedluminous. next day, a large quantity of water must 
Sulphuric ether, nitric ether, and ardent be added, the clear water afterwards de- 
spint, dissolve it sparingly in the cold. It canted, and the rest strained through a 
combines with lime, strontia, barytes, sul- cloth or sieve. The residuary matter is 
phur, and with metals. It is soluble in to be edulcorated by repeated effusions of 
hydrogen gas, anddecomposes nitric acid, hot water, till it passes tasteless. The 
and metallic solutions. It acts strongly, water which has been used to wash out 
and frequently like poison, on living ani- the adhering acid, is mixed with the be- 
mals. fore decanted or strained liquor, and the 

Methods of obtaining Phosphorus.— For whole fluid is gradually evaporated in a 
6omc time, phosphorus w.is made in very flat earthern basin, to the consistence of 
inconsiderable quantities, and by a tedious syrup. It is then to be mixed with an 
and disagreeable process, consisting in eva- equal weight of charcoal powder, and sub- 
porating considerable quantities of urine, milted to distillation in an iron or earth- 
and decomposing them by various means, en retort. Instead of applying a receiv- 
The following processes, now employed, er, the neck of the retort, may be immers- 
are more easy and expeditions. ed in a basin of water, to a small depth, 

Giobert's Process. — According to this and the phosphorus, as it comes over, will 
method, phosphorus may be obtained very fall in drops to the bottom, 
economically, and without any offensive In this process, the sulphuric acid 
preparation. It consists in pouring aeon- unites with the calcareous earth of the 
centrated solution of nitrate of lead, by a bones, and forms sulphate of lime; and 
little at a time, into a quantity of urine, the phosphoric acid of the bones becomes 
until no more cloudiness is produced by a disengaged, and remains dissolved in the 
further addition of the solution. The mix- liquor. The charcoal, at an elevated tem- 
ttire in then to be diluted, with soft water. ■ ' ? ■■ .'.<!, 
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and carbonic acid pas is formed, and were prescribed. A diarrhoea, however, 
phosphorus passes over. ensued, accompanied with great anxiety 

Method of purifying Photphorus. — Plios- about the prxcordia, delirium, and general 
phorus obtained in either manner is of a prostration of the powers of life. Proper 
dirty blackish colour, and soiled with a remedies were tried to stop the diarrhoea, 
certain quantity of charcoal and half-burnt and check the disease, but in vain. For 
phosphorus, whichgivesitthatappearance. three days the patient had been insensible 
In order to purify it, il must be put into a and exhausted. In this extremity the phy- 
piecc of chamois leather, and closely tied sician had recourse to phosphorus ; two 
up in it. The whole is then immersed in a grains of which were exhibited, together 
vessi 1 of boiling water, the phosphorus with a sufficient quantity of theraica, to 
melts, ;ind may be pressed through the lea- make them into a bolus. This occasioned 
ther, taking care to keep it under the water, a gentle sweat, and general quiet. The 

li is belter, however, to purify phos- dose was twice repeated in the evening, 
phorus by a second distillation. and again towards morning, with the ad- 

Dr. Higgins purified it by means of hy- dition of another grain. The sweat be- 
drogen gas. came copious, and the memory and the 

Methods of moulding Phosphorus into Cy- use of the external senses were restored. 
Under*. — In order to form phosphorus into The patient, thus revived, was afterwards 
sticks, a funnel with a long; neck may be completely re-established by other re- 
used, the lower orifice of which is closed medies. 

with a cork; the funnel is then to be filled The second case, is that, of a man who la- 
With water, and phosphorus put in it, and bonred under a bilious fever. Although va- 
this being plunged into boiling water, the rious remedies appear to have been judici- 
heat communicated to the funnel melts the ously employed, yet the disease gained 
phosphorus, which runs into the neck a :d ground, until at last the patient was al- 
acquires that form. The funnel is then re- most quite exhausted. Three grains of 
moved into a vessel of cold water, and phosphorus were exhibited at eleven 
when it is thoroughly cooled, the cork is o'clock in the forenoon, which produced a 
taken out and the phosphorus thrust out little quiet ; but the patient became so 
of its mould with a piece of wood, and thirsty that he could not refrain from 
then preserved in water. drinking. After this he was quiet for two 

Pelletier invented another method, hours, and a profuse sweat broke out all 
which is as follows : over his body. The physician seeing this, 

Take a few tubes of any length, the aper- ordered him another dose in the evening, 
tures of which are of such a size that they He slept and perspired the whole evening, 
can be exactly closed with the extremity and by means of proper remedies, was af- 
of the finger. Melt the phosphorus in boil- terwards completely cured, 
ing water, and apply to it one of the ends The third case is entitled a malignant 
of the tube, while you hold the other in catarrhal fever, with petechia. It seems to 
your mouth j make a short inspiration, that have been the common typhus putridus of 
the phosphorus may ascend a little way in Cullen, accompanied with cough and cat- 
the tube ; stop the inspiration when the arrhal symptoms in the beginning. We are 
phosphorus has risen a sufficient height, informed, that on the third day of thedis- 
and close the extremity of the tube with ease, the patient was deprived of the use 
the forefinger, and immerse it in a basin of his external senses ; that he became de- 
of cold water. The phosphorus will soon li rious and exceedingly exhausted. Two 
become fixed, and by a slight shake may grains of phosphorus were given to him at 
be separated from the tube. two o'clock, and two more in the evening, 

The earliest account we have concern- which restored him to his senses, and oc- 
ing the medicinal use of phosphorus, is in casioned a copious sweat. Proper reme- 
the seventh volume of Mailer's Collection dies were afterwards employed, which ac- 
of Theses, relating- to the history and cure complished his recovery, 
of diseases. The original dissertation is en- Dr. Mentz appears to have been one of 
titled, De Photphori Loco Medicamenti ad- the first practitioners who tried this heroic 
tumpti virtute medico, aliquot casihus ringtt- remedy internally. Dr. Morgenstern and 
larilms confirmua, Auclorc J. Ciabi Mentz. Dr. Hatman seem both to have afterwards 
There are three cases of singular cures employed it 

performed by means of phosphorus, nar- The following twelve cases, relating to 
rated in this thesis; the history of these this interesting subject, are translated 
cases and cures was sent to Dr. Gabi from a thesis which is very little known in 
Mentz, hy his father. this country. It is the inaugural disserta- 

The first instance is of a man who la- tion of one Dr. Wolff, who graduated at 
bourcd under a putrid fever ; for whom the Gottingen in the year 1791 : and who states 
best alexipharmic medicines, as they are that the cases are extracted from the pri- 
called, together with a proper regimen, vatc diary of his father, a physician of em:- 
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ncnce in Poland, who practised physic with 
great success and reputation for upwards 
of thirty years. 

Case I — In the month of August, 1763, 
I was called to a woman twenty-five years 
old, whom I found in a state of low deli- 
rium. Her pulse was small, weak, and tre- 
mulous, almost vanishing, as it were, un- 
der the finger. Her whole chest and arms 
were disfigured with livid spots. Her 
neighbours and attendants informed me 
that she had been seized with a fever about 
eleven days before I saw her : and that she 
had been attended by some ignorant prac- 
titioner, who, finding that his remedies did 
not succeed, had deserted her the day be- 
fore, declaring that God alone could cure 
her. 

The case appeared to me one of those 
desperate states of disease, in which a 
practitioner either ought to refrain from 
doing any tiling, or to make trial of some 
new, bold, and powerful remedy, which 
might act as an uncommon stimulus to the 
nerves, and rouse their suppressed energy. 
Such a remedy I expected to find in phos- 
phorus, and accordingly I ordered my pa- 
tient five drops of its solution, in aether, 
which contained three grains of phospho- 
rus. They were exhibited in a spoonful of 
Rhenish wine, and the patient swallowed 
a few cupfuls of an infusion of the flores 
tiliaeafter them. I visited the patient three 
hours afterwards, and, not finding any 
change, I repeated the dose. Two hours 
were scarce elapsed when the pulse began 
to rise, and the whole body to be diffused 
with an equal heat ; immediately after- 
wards, the pulse became undulatory, a 
breathing sweat (sudor halituosus) broke 
out, and at the same time the delirium sub- 
sided. 

I exhibited a third dose at the end of 
sixteen hours ; a number of red spots then 
appeared on the skin, and the patient com- 
plained very much of a sense of oppression 
and pain at the prxcordia, and in the ab- 
domen. These symptoms I endeavoured 
to allay by diluents and frequent emol- 
lient clysters, which brought away a great 
quantity of foul faces. The Peruvian bark 
completed the cure. 

Case II. — A young woman, twenty-two 
years of age, was, for the first time, deli- 
vered of a healthy child. She recovered 
perfectly well for the first nine days ; but 
being then greatly frightened by some sud- 
den noise in the house, she was seized with 
a chilly fit, afterwards with flushes of heat, 
and soon became delirious. I was called 
to her on the third day, after various reme- 
dies had been tried in vain by another phy- 
sician. Finding that she had a hard pulse, 
with great oppression in her chest, and a 
foul tongue, I ordered her to be blooded, 
to take a solution of Glauber's salts, and 



to receive some antiphlogistic and emol- 
lient clysters. The other physician strongly 
opposed this advice, contending strenuous- 
ly for his heating diaphoretic plan ; and I 
therefore returned home. He continued to 
administer his alexipharmics and cardiac 
remedies to the unhappy patient. Three 
days elapsed before I heard any thing of 
her ; bus. some of her friends ihen waited 
on me, entreating me with great earnest- 
ness to visit her, as her physician had de- 
serted her, declaring that k was impossi- 
ble for any one to save her. 

I found her with a tremulous intermit- 
tent pulse, cold extremities, and wander- 
ing in her intellei ts Of the solution of 
phosphorus I immediately gave her five 
drops, in a little Rhenish wine ; and in 
about two hours after, an equal degree of 
heat diffused itself over her body, and her 
senses returned. Upon repeating the dose, 
a sweat broke out, which r. lieved her so 
much that I afterwards could proceed with 
the proper remedies for the further cure 
of the complaint. 

Case III — A young man, twenty two 
years old, was seized with a putrido-^as- 
trie fever, which was accompanied with a 
white miliary eruption. On the seventh 
day of the disease, while under the influ- 
ence of a profuse sweat, he was iakcn 
from his bed, at his own desire, and had 
his linen changed. An hour was scarcely 
elapsed when he was seized with great 
anxiety, the miliary eruption almost to- 
tally disappeared, and he began to grow 
delirous. Being called to him, I gave 
him the solution of phosphorus, with an 
infusion of elder flowers and Rhenish wine. 
In about an hour afterwards, the sweat 
and eruption returned, and he was snatch- 
ed from the jaws of death. 

Case IV — A youth sixteen years old, 
was seized with a putrid fever, on the se- 
venth day of which he was affected with 
diarrhoea of so severe a kind, that he had 
forty-eight stools in the course of a day. 
Being sent for the day after, I found him 
with an hippocratic countenance, and sub- 
sultus tendimim. Having exhibited the 
phosphorus twice to him, a general breath- 
ing sweat broke out, and the diarrhoea sub- 
sided. Afterwards, proper remedies were 
exhibited, and he was restored to health 
in fifteen days. 

Seven Cases. — During the years 1770 and 
1771, while the war was carried on upon 
the borders of our remotest provinces be- 
tween the Turks and Russians, a putrid 
fever took its rise in the camps, and spread 
itself to us. It was then that I ordered 
this divine remedy, with the happiest ef- 
fects, to seven sick who laboured under 
the putrid fever, some of whom had erup- 
tions, with great prostration of strength. 

Case XII. — A young lady of quality, 
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twenty-five years old, endowed with such likely tofollowthe injudicious administra- 

an exquisite degree of nervous sensibility, tion of phosphorus, cannot be impressed 

that she used frequently to be affected on the mind more strongly than by the re- 

with spasms and convulsive motions with- lation of a few cases and experiments 

out any apparent cause, became pregnant which are mentioned by Wackard, in the 

in the year 1774, which was the seventh of fourth part of his miscellaneous writings, 

her marriage On the third day preced- (Vermischte Medicinche Schrifften, von 

ing delivery, she was seized with a disease M. A. Wackard.) These cases and ex- 

which might be justly said to be somewhat periments I literally translated from the 

between catalepsy and coma vigil. She original German ; a work from which the 

lay stretched out upon her back, her eyes medical practitioner may reap much in- 

op n and fixed, her legs and arms were formation, being replete with practical re- 

quie flexible, and remained in any pos- marks made by a very attentive and accu- 

ture in which they were put; her pulse rate observer. 

and respiration were entirely natural, and A Jew, of a phlegmatic habit, was struck 

she swallowed whatever fluid was put in- with apoplexy. He was speechless and 

to her mouth. lame, and could not void his faeces except 

After she had remained three days in this he was assisted by art; his appetite, how- 
state, she was delivered of a dead child, ever, was good. Mineral baths, and many 
which, from the marks of putrescency on remedies, were tried to restore him, but 
its body, must have died some days before, in vain I was at last tempted to make a. 

Evacuations carefully employed, anti- trial of phosphorus. At first, from two to 

spasmodic and nervous remedies exhibit- three grains were given to him, and it was 

ed, both by the mouth and anus, embroca- my intention to have increased the dose 

tions and linimc nts, produced such a salu- to five or six. The first dose was given in 

tary change, that in fifteen days the pa- a conserve, but the following day in honey. 

tiflnl was able to leave her bed, and the His excrements were luminous. Suddenly, 

greatest hope was therefore entertained about the middle of the third night, he 

of her complete recovery. But, on the was seized with violent vomiting, during 

twenty-eighth, day after delivery, when I which he was very ill ; but, after the vo- 

went again to visit my patient, (who lived miting had ceased, he found himself bet- 

at a considerable distance from me,) I ter. The pulse was small and quick. I did 

found her complaining of rigour and chil- not venture to give any more phosphorus, 

lint 98 of the inferior extremities, her pulse particularly as his relations were afraid of 

was Frequent and small, and her face was it. A blister was applied, and cooling and 

more flushed than usual. Frictions, clys- demulcent drinks were exhibited. He 

tc is, t lie pediluvium, and antispasmodics, looked very ill, seemed quite exhausted, 

were all tried, but withotft producing any and appeared to suffer pain in the abdo- 

favourable event, and, towards the middle men, which was a little tumefied. He took 

ol'ilie night, she became totally rigid; yet some nourishment every day; but what 

she had complete possession of her mind, he ate was very small in quantity. The 

although all lite external senses, the sight vomiting ceased entirely. He lived four 

excepted, were abolished. I gave to her days longer, and died. 1 did not see him 

three drops of the solution of phosphorus the day when that event happened; but 
in a spoonful of wine. Scarcely had an hour he had all the symptoms of having died 

elapsed when a warm sweat broke out, of gangrene. There were even external- 

and, together with it, a white miliary erup- ly, according to the report of the surgeon, 

tion. Afterwards, other remedies were ex- many large gangrenous spots. This case 

hibited, which effected her recovery. caused me a great deal of uneasiness. The 

Such are the cases related by Dr. Wolff, patient could not speak for some time be- 
whicli it is presumed will be found sufti- fore his death, and could not therefore 
ciently interesting to awaken and arrest describe his sufferings, 
the attention of the practitioners of this Almost about the same time that Pro- 
country. A medicine of greater powers fessor Zessler exhibited the phosphorus to 
cannot be named, if the facts which have his two patients, the intelligence was corn- 
been related are correctly true. Little municated to a man who had a tendency 
doubt can be entertained that many trials to apoplexy and to palsy. He had read in 
will soon be made with it in this country; Mellin's Materia Medica all that was said 
but it is to be hoped they will be made in praise of phosphorus, and he was, in 
with caution, and under as favourable cir- consequence, desirous of making trial of 
enmstances for the reception of such a it; but, before he began to take it, lie was 
powerful stimulus as the nature of the dis- seized with a kind of apoplectic fit, iu 
eases in which it is to be given will admit which he lay as if deprived of all power, 
of. The following particulars concerning He caused three grains of phosphorus to 
this subtle remedy, will serve as a salutary be rubbed with a little oil, and to be given 
caution against the too freeexhibition of it to him; he took his dose morning and 
in the time of making experiments : — evening. It seemed to revive him, for he 

Tii<> (loncrprnns conspnuences which arp got up and walked about the house H 
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continued to take th*u medieine several arose and filled th» apartment, had esca- 
days, upon which he became feverish, and ped from his morsel, after which he ate 
was affected with nausea and loss of appe- it greedily. His inclination to leap and 
tite. A gentle emetic was given him. Two run about was now uncommonly great j 
days after this I saw him for the first nothing was too high or too distant for 
time; he told me that he had been vio- him; but as we were afraid he might do 
lently affected with pain in the abdomen, some injury by this kind of exercise, he 
particularly towards the evening. He was was dismissed the apartment. He again 
very dry, and his eyes were yellow. When vomited once or twice; but since tiiat 
I pressed my hand on the abdomen it did time has remained perfectly well." 
not give him pain. I ordered him whey, Such are the principal facts related by 
nitre, acid drinks, cream of tartar, and Weickard. We now come \o the latest 
clysters. The third day after this he grew publication on the subject of phosphorus, 
worse. I happened to be out of town, and It is a letter on its medicinal virtues by 
another physician was sent for, who gave M. Alphonso Leroi, and is printed in the 
him musk, and various other remedies. I only volume of Memoirs which the Socie- 
visited him in the evening and found him ty of Emulation at Paris has yet publish- 
gangrenous. His hands were applied to ed. One of the first experiments which 
his head, as if he suffered acute pain there; M. Leroi made was upon himself; he 
his screams were loud and unremitting ; swallowed three grains of phosphorus 
he was delirious and spoke unintelligibly, with some theraica. It is a wonder, he 
and there was not any pulse at the wrist, says, that he was not killed by it; for 
He died about midnight. Upon inspecting phosphorus does not require more air 
the body, the liver appeared obstructed, than is commonly contained in the sto- 
and the stomach was gangrenous near the mach, in order to take fire, and burn in 
cardia. Is it not to be feared that the such a manner as to have eaten through 
phosphorus had occasioned this ? or was that organ. " For two hours," the Pro- 
this the effect of a gouty or rheumatic ac- fessor observes, " I found myself extra- 
rimony thrown upon that part? It was af- ordinarily incommoded; I drank frequent- 
terwards remarked, that a number of peo- ly little draughts of cold water. After 
pie were seized at this time with vomit- some hours had elapsed the uneasiness 
ing and violent pains in the bowels, and ceased. My urine was high-coloured ; but 
also with the iliac passion. Two months the following day my muscular force was 
were scarcely elapsed when I met with a doubled, and I felt an insupportable vene- 
case in which all the circumstances of the real irritation. I afterwards gave thisre- 
complaint were similar to those narrated medy to the young man whose case is re- 
in the above mentioned case, but where lated in the Gazette de Sante\ for the 
the patient had not swallowed a single 29th of August, 1779. It was truly owing 
grain of phosphorus. to phosphorus that his life was saved in a 

The following are some experiments most malignant fever, in which the pros- 
which Dr. Weickard made with phospho- tration of strength was so great as not to 
rus on dogs :— leave many other resourses but this re- 

" It is now," he observes, '• upwards of a medy." 
year since six grains of phosphorus were M. Leroi then proceeds to inform us, 
offered to a hungry dog. The phosphorus that he has frequently employed phospho- 
was enclosed in a piece of meat ; the dog rus since that time. He at first prescribed 
smelt it, and refused to take it ; it was it in the form of a lohoch. It is always 
therefore forced down his throat. He im- difficult to pulverize it ; but this difficul- 
mediately began to run about the room, ty he overcame in the following manner : 
exhibiting much anxiety, and seemed de- " He puts the phosphorus into warm wa- 
sirous to go out. He grew sick, and vo- ter, and agitates it violently ; it divides 
mi ted the bolus, which seemed to be on itself like oil, into a great number of little 
fire ; upon this, the doir again appeared globules, and, if cold water be now ad- 
impatient to get out. The smell of the ded, it is precipitated to the bottom in 
phosphorus, however,ceased to be emitted the form of a powder. Of this powder one 
by the vomited matter. The dog smelt it or two grains are to be taken, and rubbed 
again, and ate it. He immediately became with a little sugar, a drop or two of oil, 
extremely lively, springing quickly from and some yolk of an egg- A quarter of a 
one table to another. The experiments grain every day is quite sufficient to pro- 
ought to have stopped here; but some one duce great effects." 
brought another piece of meat, in which At othertimes.hesays.hehas given it in 
there were eight grains of phosphorus en- a mixture of oil, syrup, and some aromatic 
closed. This was also forced down the distilled water. He asserts, that Kunkle 
dog's throat, and he again vomited it on gave phosphorus internally in England in 
fire; he did not, however, exhibit the the form of pills, which were luminous ; 
same anxiety to leave the room which he and he informs us that he himself has found 
had done the first time, but waited pa- out the manner of composing them ; but 
tiently, until the disagreeable factor which thsv renuir? ta aWt s mMimr's*:** * ho * 
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be has intrusted the secret only to Messrs. 
Pelletier, the brothers, being warned by 
his own experience of the mischief which 
arises from giving it improperly prepared. 
Each pill contains the eighth of a grain of 
phosphorus. They are endowed with a 
soporific and calming property. Professor 
Leroi has frequently employed them in 
cases of rheumatismus, in a great number 
of nervous diseases, pituitous diseases, and 
in many acute and chronic complaints. 
He believes that this remedy is capable of 
prolonging life beyond the natural period; 
and after tawing spoken of its great re- 
storative power, he related the following 
case in confirmation of this opinion : — 

" I was one day called to an old man, 
aged eighty-seven, the uncle of Madame 
de Fourqueux, in whom life seemed to be 
almost totally extinguished. I composed 
for him a mixture ot six ounces of different 
distilled aromatic waters, one ounce of 
oil containing three grains of phosphorus, 
and two ounces of syrup. Of this he took 
three table-spoonfuls every day ; and be- 
sides this, be took eijdit drops of volatile 
alkali, in a glass of sweet aromatic water, 
twice a-day, before his meals. By these 
means I illuminated the dying embers of 
life, and he survived seven years after an 
attack of weakness in which it must have 
appeared like madness to attempt to in- 
terfere. 

" I may safely affirm, that I have been as 
much occupied in seeking out the cases in 
which this medicine proves hurtful, as in 
detecting those in which it is serviceable ; 
and 1 can assert, not only from my own 
experience, but also from that of the late 
M Lecointre, my pupil, who was physi- 
cian to the hospital at Nambouillet, that 
we have not found it hurtful in any one 
case : that it has only been useful in some, 
and that only in such cases in which life 
was already extinct is some parts of such 
patients as had not a sufficient portion of 
living principle in them to reanimate the 
whole frame." 

Mr Leroi affirms, that the divisibility 
of phosphorus is almost infinite ; and, in 
proof of this assertion, he states, that •* the 
body of a woman who died of a putrid fe- 
ver, and who had taken one grain of phos- 
phorus, was entirely luminous within. The 
Bands of the late Rielle, the anatomist, 
who opened the body, were luminous some 
hours after they had been washed ! !" 

Upon maturely considering all the facts 
which have been brought forward con- 
cerning it, little room for doubt will be 
left in the mind, as to its uncommon pow- 
ers ; but, although this be granted, expe- 
rience it still wanting to point out the 
diseases, and various stages of disease, in 
which it may be employed with equal 
safety and utility, as also to determine 
the circumstances under which it would 



be dangerous even to try it. Thus much 
may doubtless be asserted concerning it, 
that it is one of the highest stimuli which 
we have in the catalogue of the materi:t 
medica ; and that, although it is affirmed 
by M. Leroi, and others, to be "calming 
and sedative," it is only so in such cases 
as wine, aether, Hoffman's anodyne liquor, 
and opium, are also found to be calming 
and sedative, that is, in cases where the 
arterial action of the whole frame is near- 
ly exhausted, although still quick. Every 
practitioner should be cautioned against 
exhibiting it in any inflammatory disease, 
where much strength exists ; and in all 
cases, very small doses should be first 
exhibited, and those with the utmost cir- 
cumspection. 

Phosphuret. See Phosphuretum. 

PHOSPHURETUM. {Phosphuretum, 
from phosphorus.) A combination of phos- 
phorus not oxygenated, with different 
bases ; as, phosphuret of copper, phosphuret 
of iron, &c. 

PHOTOPHOBIA. (From <p u{ , light, 
and (pofitce, to dread.) Such an intolerance 
of tight, that the eye, or rather the retina, 
can scarcely bear its irritating rays Such 
patients generally wink, or close their 
eyes in light, which they cannot bear 
without exquisite pain, or confused vision. 
The proximate cause is too great a sensi- 
bility in the retina. The species are, 

1. Photophobia iiifiammatoria, or dread of 
light from an inflammatory cause, which 
is a particular symptom of the internal 
ophthalmia. 

2. Photophobia, from the disuse of light, 
which happens to persons long confined in 
dark places or prisons ; on the coming 
out of which intolight the pupil contracts, 
and the persons cannot bear light. The 
depression of the cataract occasions this 
symptom, which appears as though fire 
and lightening ente.ed the eye, not being 
able to bear these stong rays of light. 

3. Photophobia rtervea, or a nervous pho- 
tophobia, which arises from an increased 
sensibility of the nervous expansion and 
optic nerve. It is a symptom of the hy- 
drophobia, and many disorders, both 
acute and nervous. 

4. Photophobia, from too great light, as 
looking at the sun, or at the strong light 
of modern lamps. 

PHOTOPSIA. (From qw, light, and 
<>4'c» vision.) Lucid vision. An affection 
of the eye iu which the patient perceives 
luminous rays, ignited lines, or corusca- 
tions. 

Puragmc8. (From <?pcL<r<ra>, to enclose 
or fence ; so called from their being set 
round like a fence of stakes.) The rows 
of teeth. 

PHRENES. (PAren. from ^«y, the 
mind, because the ancients imagined it wa?. 
the ecut of the mind.) The diaphragm 
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Phrenesis. See Phrenitis. mark inflammations of membraneous parts, 

PHRENIC NERVE. (Nervus phreni- and that an inflammation of parenchyma, 
cus, from <ty«ve?, the diaphragm). Dia- or substance of viscera, exhibits, at least 
phragmatic nerve. It arises from a union commonly, a more chronic inflammation. 
«>f the branches of the third, fourth, and The seat of the pain is various : some- 
fifih cervical pairs, on each side, passes times it seems to occupy the whole head ; 
between the clavicle and subclavian ar- sometimes, although more circumscribed, 
tery, and descends from thence by the it is deep-seated, and ill defined. In other 
pericardium to the diaphragm. cases it is felt principally in the forehead 

PHRENICJE ARTERIiE. The arte- or occiput. The redness of the face and 
ries going to the diaphragm. eyes generally increases with the pain, and 

PHRENIOS: VENJE. The veins com- there is often a sense of heat and throbbing 
ing from the diaphragm. in the head, the countenance acquiring a 

PHRENITIS. (*pwt«, from <pp»v, the peculiar fierceness. These symptoms for 
mind). Phre?risis. Phrenetiasis. Phre- the most part, do not last long before the 
nismus. Cephalitis. Sphacelismus. Ce- patient begins to talk, incoherently, and 
phalalgia inflummatona. By the Arabians to shew other marks of delirium. Some- 
karabitus. Phrensy or inflammation of times, however, Saalman observes, deliri- 
the brain. A genus of disease in the class urn did not come on till the fifth, sixth, or 
pyrexia:, and order phlegmasia of Cullen ; seventh day. The delirium gradually in- 
characterised by strong fever, violent creases, till it often arrives at a state of 
headache, redness of the face and eyes, phrensy. The face becomes turgid, the 
impatience of light and noise, watchful- eyes stare, and seem as if bursting from 
ness, and furious delirium. It is symp- their sockets, tears, and sometimes even 
tomatic of several diseases, as worms, blood, flowing from them ; the patient in 
hydrophobia, &c. Phrenitis often makes many cases resembling a furious maniac, 
its attacks with a sense of fulness in the from whom it is often impossible to dis- 
head, flushing of the countenance, and tinguish him, except by the shorter dura- 
redness of the eyes, the pulse being full, tion of his complaint. The delirium as- 
but in other respects natural. As these sists in distinguishing phrenitis and syno- 
symptoms increase, the patient becomes cha, as it is not a common symptom in the 
restless, his sleep is disturbed, or wholly latter. When delirium does attend syno- 
forsakes him. It sometimes comes on, as cha, however, it is of the same kind as in 
in the epidemic, of which Saalman gives phrenitis. 

an account, with pain, or a peculiar sense We should, a priori, expect in phrenitis 
of uneasiness of the head, back, loins, considerable derangement in the different 
and joints ; in some cases, with tremor of organs of sense, which so immediately de- 
the limbs, and intolerable pains of the pend on the state of the brain. The eyes 
hands, feet, and legs. It now and then are incapable of bearing the light, and 
attacks with stupor, and rigidity of the falsevision, particularly thattermedmusc<e 
whole body, sometimes with anxiety and volitantes, and flashes of light seeming to 
a stmse of tension referred to the breast, dart before the eyes, are frequent symp- 
often accompanied with palpitation of the toms. The hearing is oftr-n so acute, that 
heart. Sometimes nausea and a painful the least noise is intolerable ; sometimes, 
sense of weight in the stomach, are among on the other hand, the patient becomes 
the earliest symptoms. In other cases, deaf; and the deafness, Saalman observes, 
the patient is attacked w'nh vomiting, or and morbid acuteness of hearing, some- 
complaints of the heart-burn, and griping times alternate. Affections of the smell, 
pains in the bowels. When the intimate taste, and touch, are less observable, 
connexion which subsists between the As the organs of sense are not frequent- 
brain and every part of the system is con- ly deranged in synocha, the foregoing 
sidered, the variety of the symptoms at- sjmptoms farther assist the diagnosis he- 
tending the commencement of phrenitis is tween this complaint and phrenitis. 
not so surprising, nor that the stomach in The pulse is not always so much disturb- 
particulav should suffer, which so remark- ed at an early period, as we should expect 
ably sympathises with the brain. These from the violence of the other symptoms, 
symptoms assist in forming the diagnosis compared with what we observe in idio- 
be tween phrenitis, and synocha. The pathic fevers. When this circumstance is 
pain of the head soonhecomes more con- distinctly marked, it forms, perhaps, the 
siderable, and sometimes very acute. ' If best diagnosis between phrenitis andsyno- 
the meninges,' says Dr. Fordyce, 'are cha, and gives to phrenitis more of the 
affected, the pain is ascute ; if the sub- appearance of mania. In many cases, 
stance only, obtuse, and sometimes but however, the fever runs as high as the de- 
just sensible.' And Dr. Cullen remarks, lirium ; then the caseoften almost exactly 
' I am here, as in other analogous cases, resembles a case of violent synocha, from 
of opinion, that the symptoms above men- which it is the more difficult to distinguish 
tioned of an acute inflammation; always it if the pulse be full and strong. In ge- 
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neral, however, the hardness is more re- paralysis of the tongue, general convul- 
Diarkable than in synocha, and in many sions, much derangement of the internal 
cases the pulse is small and hard, which functions, and the symptoms of other vis- 
may be regarded as one of the best diag- ceral inflammations, particularly of the 
nostics between the two complaints, the pneumonia, supervening, are enumerated 
pulse in synocha being always strong and by Saalman as affording the most unfavour- 
full. In phrenitis it is sometimes, though able prognosis. The delirium changing to 
rarely, intermitting. The respiration is coma, the pulse at the same time becoming 
generally deep and slow, sometimes diffi- weak, and the deglutition difficult, was 
cult, now and then interrupted with hie- generally the forerunner of death When, 
cough, seldom hurried and frequent ; a very on the contrary, there is a copious he- 
unfavourable symptom. In many of the morrhagy from the hemorrhoidal vessels, 
Cases mentioned by Sualman, pneumonia from the lungs, mouth, or even from the 
supervened. urinary passages, when the delirium isre- 

The deglutition is often difficult, some- lieved by sleep, and the patient remembers 
Convulsive. The stomach is frequent- his dreams, when the sweats are free and 
ly oppressed with bile, which is an unfa- general, the deafness is diminished or re- 
vourable symptom ; and complete jaun- moved, and the febrile symptoms become 
dice, the skin and urine being tinged milder,' there ore hopes of recovery. 
yellow, sometimes supervenes. Worms In almost all' diseases, if w"e exeepf"i hose 
in the stomach and bowels are also fiequent which kill suddenly, as the fatal termina- 
attendants dn phrenitis, and, there is reason tion approaches, nearly the same train of 
to believe, may have a share in producing symptoms supervenes, viz. those di 
it. The hydrocephalus interims, which is extreme deVdity of all the functions. Saal- 
moi e allied to phrcnii is than dropsy of the man remarks I hat the blood did not always 
brain, properly so called, s. ems often, in shew the buffy coat. 

part at least, to arise from derangement Phrenitis, like most other complaints, 
of the prima: via:, particularly from has sometimes assumed an intermitting 
worms. We cannot otherwise account form, the fits coming on daily, sometimes 
for 1 1 10 frequent occurrence of these com- every second day. When phrenitis termi- 
plamts. nates favourably, the typhus, which suc- 

Instead of a superabundance of bile in ceeds the increased excitement, is genc- 
the prima: vist, there is sometimes a de- rally less in proportion to that excitement, 
ficieucy, which seems to afford even a than in idiopathic fevers ; a circumstance 
worse prognosis. The alvine feces being which assists in distinguishing phrenitis 
of a white colour, and a black cloud in from synocha. 

the urine, are regarded by Lobb as fatal The imperfect diagnosis between these 
symptoms. The black cloud in the urine complainis is further assisted by the effects 
is owing to an admixture of blood: when of the remedies employed. For in phre- 
unniixed with blood, the urine is generally nitis in removing the delirium and other 
pale. local symptoms, the febrile symptoms in 

There is often a remarkable tendency general soon abate. Whereas in synocha, 
to the worst species of hemorrhages, although the delirium and head-ache be 
towards the fatal termination of phrenitis. removed, yet the pulse continues frequent, 
Hemorrhigy from the eves lias already and other marks of indisposition remain 
been mentioned. Hemorrhagy from the for a much longer time, 
intestines also, tinging the stools with a It will be of use to present at one view 
black colour, is not uncommon. These the circumstances which form the diagnosis 
hemorrhages are never favourable ; but between phrenitis and synocha. 
the hemorrhages characteristic of syno- Synocha generally makes its attack in 
cha, particularly that from the nose, some- the same manner; its symptoms are few 
tinus occur at an earlier period, and, if co- and little varied. The symptoms at the 
pious, generally bring relief. More fre- commencement of phrenitis are often 
queiuly, however, blood drops slowly from more complicated, and differ considerably 
the nose? demonstrating the violence of the in different cases. Derangement of the 
disease, witllOutrelieving it. Inothercases internal functions are comparatively rare 
there is a discharge of thin mucus from the in synocha. In phrenitis it almost con- 
nose, stantly attends, and often appears very 

Tremors of the joints, convulsions of early. The same observation applies to 
the muscles of the face, grinding of the the derangement of the organs of sense. 
teeth, the face from being florid suddenly In synocha, the pulse from the commence- 
becomes pale, involuntary tears, a mucus ment, is frequent, slow, and rapid. In 
from the nose, the urine being of a dark phrenitis, symptoms denoting the local 
red or yellow colour, or black, or covered affection often became considerable before 
with a pellicle, the feces being either the pulse is much disturbed. In phrenitis 
bilious or uhite, and very fat id, profuse we have seen that the pulse sometimes 
of the head, neck, and shoulders, very suddenly loses its strength, the worst 
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species of haemorrhages, and other symp- 
toms denoting extreme debility, shewing 
themselves ; such symptoms are generally 
the forerunner of death. But that when 
the termination is favourable, the degree 
of typhtis which succeeds it is less in pro- 
portion to the preceding excitement in 
synocha. Lastly, if we succeed in re- 
moving the delirium and other symptoms 
affecting the head, the state of die fever 
.3 found to partake of this favourable 
change more immediately and completely 
than in synocha, where, although we suc- 
ceed in relieving the head-acheor delirium, 
the fever often suffers little abatement. 

With regard to the duration of phrenitis, 
Eller observes, that when it proves fatal, 
the patient generally dies within six or 
seven days. In many fatal cases, however, 
it is protracted for a longer time, especi- 
ally where the remissions have been con- 
siderable. Upon the whole, however, the 
longer it is protracted, providing the 
symptoms do not become worse, the belter 
is the prognosis. 

Piirexetiasis. See Phrenitis. 

Phrensy. See Plirenitis. 

Fhtueiiuasis. (From 4>6«g, a louse.) 
See I'hthiriasis. 

Phthkjiiium See Phtheiroctomim. 

PHTHIIUASIS. (From <f>6«/g, a louse.) 
Morbus Pediculosus. Pediculatio. Phthei- 
riasis. A disease in which several parts of 
the body generate lice, which often punc- 
ture the skin, and produce little sordid 
ulcers. 

Phtheiroctonum. (From <pfls/g, a louse, 
andKTe/vA), to kill, because it destroys lice.) 
Phtheiriitm. The herb staplus-agra, or 
Staves-acre. 

PHTHISIS. (From <?Qia,, to consume.) 
Tabes Pulmontdis. Pulmonary consump- 
tion. A genus of disease in the class 
pyrexia, and order htiemorrhagite of Cullen ; 
known by emaciation, debility, cough, 
hectic fever, and purulent expectoration. 

Species : 1. Phthisis incipient, incipient, 
without any expectoration of pus. 

2. Phthisis humula, with an expectora- 
tion of pus. 

3. Phthisis scrophtdosa, from scrophulous 
tubercles m the lungs, &c. 

4. Phthisis luemoptuica, from hemop- 
tysis. 

5. Phthisis exanthematica, from exanthe- 
mata. 

6. Phthisis chlorotica, from chlorosis. 

7. Phthisis syphilitica, from a venereal 
ulcer in the lungs. 

The causes which predispose to this 
disease are very numerous. The fol- 
lowing are, however, the most gene- 
ral : hereditary disposition; particular 
formation of body, and obvious by a 
long neck, prominent shoulders, and nar- 
rowchest jscioph'.ilousdiathesis, indicated 
by a line clear skin, lair hair, delicate 



rosy complexion, large veins, thick upper 
lip, a weak voice, and great sensibility; 
certain diseases, such as syphilis, scrophu- 
la, the smallpox, and measles ; particular 
employments exposing artificers to dust, 
such as needle pointers, stone-cutters, 
millers, &c. or to the fumes ot meuls or 
minerals under a confined and unwhole- 
some air ; violent passions, exertions or 
affections of the mind, as grief, disap. 
pointment, anxiety, or close application 
to study, widiout using proper exercise ; 
frequent and excessive debaucheries, late 
watching, and drinking freely of strong 1 
liquors : great evacuations, as diarrhoea, 
diabetes, excessive venery, fluor albus, 
immoderate discharge of the menstrual 
flux, and the continuing to suckle too long 
under a debilitated state ; and, lastly, the 
application of cold, either by too sudden 
a change of apparel, keeping on wet 
clothes, lying in damp beds, or exposing 
the body too suddenly to cool air, when 
heated by exercise ; in short, by any thing 
that gives a considerable check to the 
perspiration. The more immediate or 
occasional causes of phthisis art, haemop- 
tysis, pneumonic inflammation proceeding 
to suppuration, catarrh, asthma, and tu- 
bercles, the last of which is by far the 
most general. The incipient symptoms 
usually vary with the cause of the disease ; 
but when it arises from tubercles, it is 
usually thus marked : It begins with a 
short dry cough, that at length becomes 
habitual, but from which nothing is spit 
up for some time, except a frothy mucus 
that seems to proceed from the fauces. 
The breathing is at the same time some- 
what impeded, and upon the least bodily 
motion is much hurried : a sense of strait- 
ness, with oppression at the chest, is expe- 
rienced ; the body becomes gradually 
leaner, and great languor, with indolence, 
dejection of spirits, and loss of appetite, 
prevail. In this state the patient fre- 
quently continues a considerable length of 
time, during which he is, however, more 
readly affected than usual by slight colds, 
and upon one or other of the occasions the 
cough becomes more troublesome and 
severe, particularly by night, and it is at 
length attended with an expectoration, 
which towards morning is more free and 
copious. By degrees 'he matter which is 
expectorated becomes more viscid and 
opaque, and now assumes a greenish colour 
and purulent appearance, being on many 
occasions streaked with blood. In some 
cases, a more severe degree of haemoptysis 
attends, and the patient spits up a consi- 
derable quantity of florid, frothy blood. 
The breaihingat length becomes mure 
difficult, and the emaciation and weakness 
goes on increasing. With these, the person 
begins to be sensible of pain in some part 
of the thorax, which, however, is usually 
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felt at first under the sternum, particularly has the appearance of a walking skeleton ; 

on couching At a more advanced period his countenance is altered, his cheeks are 

of ihe disease a pain is sometimes felt on prominent, his eyes look hollow and lan- 

onc side, and at times prevails in so high gnid, his hair falls off, his nails are of a 

a degree, as to prevent tin- person from livid colour, and much incurvated, and his 

lying easily on that side : bin it more ire- fet are affected with (Edematous swellings. 

quently liappens, that it is felt only on To the end of the disease the senses remain 

making a full inspiration, or coughing, entire, and the mind is confident and full 

Even where HO pain is felt it often hap- of hope. It is, indeed, a happy i ircum- 

pens. that those who labour under phthisis stance attendant on phthisis, that those 

cannot lie easily on one or other of their who labour under it are seldom apprehen- 

sides, Without a fit of coughing being ex- sive or aware of any danger ; and it is no 

cited, or the difficulty of breathing being uncommon occurrence to meet with per- 

much increased. At the first commence- sons labouring under its most advanced 

ment of the disease, the pulse is often na- stage, flattering themselves with a speedy 

tural, or perhaps is soft, small, and a little recovery, and forming distant projects 

quicker than usual : but when the symp- under that vain hope. Some days before 

loms which have been enumerated have death the extremities become cold. In 

subsisted for any length of time, it then some cases a delirium precedes that event, 

becomes full, hard, and frequent. At the and continues until life is extinguished, 

same time <he face flushes, particularly As an expectoration of mucus from the 

after eating, the palms of the hands and lungs may possibly be mistaken for puru- 

soles of the feet are affected with burning lent matter, and may thereby give us 

heat; the respiration is difliculi and labo- reason to suspect that the patient labours 

rious ; evening exacerbations become ob- under a confirmed phthisis, it may not be 

vious, and by degrees, the fever assumes amiss to point out a sure criterion, by 

the hectic form. This species of fever is which we shall always be able to distin- 

evidently of the remittent kind, and has guish the one from the other. The medical 

exacerbations twice every day. The first world are indebted to the late- Mr. Charles 

occurs usually about noon, and a slight Darwin for the discovery, who has directed 

remission ensues about five in the after- the experiment to be made in the follow- 

DOon. This last is, however, soon sue- ing manner: 

Ceeded by another exacerbation, which Let the expectorated matter be dissolv- 

increases gradually until after midnight ; ed in vitriolic acid, and in caust'n lixivium, 

but about two o'clock in the morning a and add pure water to both solutions. If 

remission takes place, and this becomes there is a Fair precipitation in each, it is a 

more apparent as the morning advances, certain sign of the presence of pus ; but if 

During the exacerbations the patient is there is not a precipitate in either, it is 

very sensible to any coolness of the air, certainly mucus. 

and often complains of a sense of cold Mr. Evi-rard Home, in his dissertation 
when his skin is, at the same time, preler- on the properties of pus, informs us of a 
naturally warm. Of these exacerbations, curious, and apparently a decisive mode of 
that of the evenhig is bj tar the most con- distinguishing accurately between pus and 
siderable. from the first appearance of animal mucus. The properly, he ob- 
the hectic symptoms, the urine is high co- serves, which characterises pus, and dis- 
loured, and d. posits a copious branny red tingttishes it from most other substances, 
sediment. The appetite, however, is not is, its being composed of globules, which 
| unpaired, the tongue appears clean, are visible when viewed through a micros- 
U|e mouth. is usually moist, and the thirst cope; Whereas animal mucus, and all 
is inconsiderable. As the disease advances, chemical combinations of animal sub- 
tlie fauces put on rather an inflamed ap- stances appear in the microscope to be 
pearance, and are beset with aphthae, and made up of fl kes. This property was 
the red vessels of the tunica adnata be- first noticed by the lati Mr. John Hunter, 
come of a pearly white. During the ex- Pulmonary consumption, is in every case 
acerbations, a florid circumscribed redness to be considered as attended with much 
appears on each cheek ; but at other times danger ; but it is mo-e so when it proceeds 
the face is pale, ami the countenance from tubercles, than when it arises in con- 
somewhat dejected. At the commence- sequence either of haemoptysis, or pneu- 
ment of hectic fever, the belly is usually moinc suppuration. In 'he last instance 
costive ; but in the more advanced stages the risk will be greater where the abscess 
of it, a diarrhea often comes on, and this breaks inwardly, and gives rise to empye- 
continues to recur frequently during the ma, than when its contents are discharged 
remainder of the disease ; colliquative by the mouth. Even cases of this nature 
likewise break out, and thesa alter- have, however, been known to terminate 
Rate with each other, and induce vast in immediate death. The impending dan- 
debility. In the last stage of the disease ger is generally to be judged of, however, 
the emaciation is so great, that the patient by the hectic symptoms; but mote parti.- 
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cularly by the fetor of the expectoration, 
the degree of emaciation and debility, the 
colliquative sweats, and the diarrhoea. 
The disease has, in many cases, been 
found to be considerably retarded in its 
process by pregnancy ; and in a few has 
been alleviated by an attack of mania. 

The morbid appearance most friqaently 
to be met with on the dissections of those 
who die of phthisis, is the existence of 
tubercles in the cellular substance of the 
lungs. These are small tumours which 
have the appearance of indurated glands, 
itre of different sizes, and are often found 
in clusters. Their firmness is usually in 
proportion to their size, and when laid 
open in this state they are of a white co- 
lour, and of a consistence nearly ap- 
proaching to cartilage. Although indolent 
at first, they at length become inflam- 
ed, and lastly form little abscesses or 
vomica;, which breaking, and pouring 
their* contents into the bronchise, give 
rise to a purulent expectoration, and 
thus lay the foundation of phthisis. Such 
tubercles or vomica; are most usually situ- 
ated at the upper and back part of the 
lungs j but in some instances they occupy 
the outer part, and then adhesions to the 
pleura are often formed. 
' When the disease is partial, only about 
a fourth of the upper and y/osterior part 
of the lungs is usually found diseased ; but 
in some cases life has been protracted till 
not one twentieth part of them appeared, 
on dissection, fit for performing their 
function. A singular observation, con- 
firmed by the morbid collections of ana- 
tomists, is, that the left lobe is much 
oftener affected than the right. 

PuTtiisrs ischiapica. A wasting of the 
thigh and leg from an abscess or other 
cause in the hip. 

Phthisis PCPitt-T.. An amaurosis. 

PuTnoniA. (From <j>Sog«, an abortion.) 
Medicines which promote abortion. 

Phu. (<pa, or <?ev, from phua, Arab.) 
See Valeriana major. 

PHTGETmoN-. (From <*ycu, to grow.) A 
red and painful tubercle in the arm-pits, 
neck and groins. 

Phixacterium. (From pvKdurvi», to pie- 
serve.) An amulet or preservative against 
infection. 

Phtllantius embiica. The systematic 
name of the Indian tree from which the 
emblic mirobalan is obtained. 

Phi'llitis. (From $tflU.6V, a leaf; so 
called because the leaves only appear.) 
See Sco/ofiendrium. 

PHYMA. (From <p'ea, to produce.) A 
small tubercle 0:1 any external part of the 
body. 

PHYSALIS. (From qvo-au, to inflate; 
So called because its seed is contained in a 
kind of bladder, and dikekengi, alkakangi, 
Arab, the hrdicucabus or winter cherry.) 



The name of a genus of plants in (he 
Linnxan system. Class, Penlandria. Or- 
der, JMonogynia. 

Physaxis alkekexhi. The systematic 
name of the winter cherry. See Alice- 
kengi. 

PHYSCONIA. (From ^u<r K m, a big. 
bellied fellow.) Syposarca. JJyprrsarchi- 
dios. Enlargement of the abdomen. A 
genus of disease in the class cachexia, and 
order intitmescenti<e of Cullen ; known by 
a tumour occupying chiefly one part of the 
abdomen, increasing slowly, and neither 
sonorous nor fluctuating. Species : 1. He- 
patica. 2. Splenica. 3. Jtenalis. 4. Uterina. 
5. Ab ovnrio, 6. Mesenterial. 7. Omentalis. 
8. Visceralis. 

Physema. (From <putra.u>, to inflate.) Phy- 
sesis. A windy tumour. 

Physeter macrosephalus. {Physeter, 
from <pv<rtta>, to inflate ; so nariTed from its 
action of blowing and discharging water 
from its nostrils, and macrocephalus, from 
/MstKgo?, long, and xs<p«>.», the head ; from 
the length of its head.) See Ambergris. 

PHYSIOGNOMY. (Physiognomia, from 
4>i/o-«, nature, and ■ytv&o-x.cc, to know.) The 
art of knowing the disposition of a person 
from the countenance 

PHYSIOLOGY. (Physiologia, from <?v<rit, 
nature, and xoyo;, a discourse.) The science 
which treats of the actions and powers of 
an animated body. 

Physocele. (From qvo-tt, wind, and *»*», 
a tumour.) A species of hernia, whose 
contents are distended with wind. 

Physocefhalus. (From qvo-tt, wind, and 
Ktq-j.h», the head.) Emphysema of the 
head. Sec Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOMETRA. (From <pu<rd.u, to in- 
flate, and /uirpat, the womb.) Hysterophysc. 
A windy swelling of the uterus. A tympa- 
ny of the womb. A genus of disease in the 
class cachexia and order intumescentite of 
Cullen ; characterised by a permanent 
elastic swelling of the hypogastrium, 
from flatulent distention of the womb. 
It is a rare disease, and seldom admits of 
a cure. y 

Phxteuma, (From <pvriuu>, t^i generate ; 
so called from its great increase and 
growth.) The herb rocket. 

Phytolacca UECANnniA. {I'hytolacca. 
From <pvviv, a plant, and >.ax.x.'J., gum lac ; 
so called because it is of the colour of 
lacca, and decandria, from its L'linsean ar- 
rangement ) Solatium magnnm virginiannm 
rubrum Pork-physic. Pork-weed. Poke- 
weed. Red weed of Virginia. lied nigh!, 
shade. The systematic name of the Ameri- 
can night-shade. Solannm raccmosum Ante- 
riennum. In Virginia and other parts 
of America, the inhabitants boil the 
leaves, and eat them in the manner of 
spinach. They are said to have an ano- 
dyne, quality, and the juice of the root 
is violently cathartic. The Portuguese 
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had formerly a trick of mjxing the juice 
of the berries with their red wines, in or- 
der to give them a deeper colour ; but it 
was found to debase the flavour. This 
was represented to Ins Portuguese majesty, 
who ordered all the stems to be cut down 
yearly before they produced flowers, there- 
by to prevent any farther adulteration. 
This plant has been used as a cure for can- 
cers, but to no purpose. 

PHYTOLOGY. (Phytologia. From 
<?uTcir t an herb, and Kcyot, a discourse.) 
That part of the science of natural history 
which treats on plants. 

Phttohibtib \i ia. (From yurov, a plant, 
and mineralis, a mineral.) Substances of 
a vegetable and mineral nature ; as amber 
and coral 

IMA MATER. (Pia mater, the natu- 
ral mother ; so called because it embraces 
the brain, as a good mother folds her child.) 
Localis membrana. JMeninx tenuis. A thin 
membrane, almost wholly vascular, that is 
firmly accreted to the convolutions of the 
cerebrum, cerebellum, medulla oblongata, 
and medulla spinalis. Its use appears to 
be, to distribute the vessels to, and contain 
the substance of, the cerebrum. 

PICA. (Pica, the magpie ; so named be- 
cause it is said the magpie is subject to 
this affection.) Picatio. JMalacia. Jlllo- 
triophagia. Citta. Cissa. Longing. De- 
praved appetite, with strong desire for 
unnatural food. It is very common to 
pregnant women and chlorotic girls, and 
by some it is said in men who labour under 
suppressed haemorrhoids. 

I'm fa. (ri/Ti/f, pitch.) The common 
or red fir or pitch tree is so termed. The 
cones, branches, and every part of tlie 
tree, affords the common resin called 
frankincense. See Terebinthina vulgaris. 

l'n-iii iiim. See Pccliurim. 

Picbib bchioidbb. (From w/xpoc, bit- 
ter, and echioides, from *X"''> from «^'f, a 
viper, and tifts, resemblance.) The sys- 
tematic name of the common ox-tongue ; 
the leaves are frequently used as a pot-herb 
by the country people, who esteem it good 
to relax the bowels. 

PlcromuB. (From the Picts, who 
were subject to this disease.) Applied to 
a species of colic. It should be rather 
called colica pictorum, the painter's colic, 
because from their use of lead they are 
much afflicted with it. 

I'n-iiUM. (From 7rt£a, to press.) An 
instrument to compress the head of a dead 
firms, for its more easy extraction from 
the womb. 

Fn;\n. Earth-nut. Ground-nut. The 
bulbous root of the Jiuiiium btrfbo cast ami m 
of Linnaeus. Pig nuts, so called because 
that animal is very fond of them, and will 
dig with its snout to some depth for them, 
are of a dirty brown colour, a little big. 
ger than a hazel-nut, and flavoured like the 
fcheanut. Thcv are said to nossrss a stvntic 



quality, and are deemed serviceable in lax- 
ity of ibe kidnevs. 

PIGMENTUM. (From pingo, to paint.) 
Pigment. This name is given by anato- 
mists to a mucous substance found in the 
eye, which is of two kinds. The pigment 
of the iris, is that which covers the ante- 
rior and posterior surface of the iris, 
and gives the beau'. iful variety of colour 
in the eyes. The pigment of the choroid 
membrane, is a black or brownish mucus 
which covers the anterior surface of the 
choroid membrane, conuguous to the re- 
tina and the interior surface of the ciliary 
processes. 

Pila hystiiicis. The bezoar hyslricis. 

Pi la marina. A species of alcyoni- 
um found on sea-coasts amongst wrack. 
It is said to kill worms, and when calcined 
to be useful in scrophula. 

Piles. See Hxmorrhois- 

Pile-wort. See Cheledonium minus. 

Fili cosckmti. The hair of the head, 
eyebrows, and eyelids, are so termed, be- 
cause they grow in utero. 

Pru pobtoehtti. The hair which grows 
from the surface of the body after birth is so 
termed, in contradistinction to that which 
appears before birth ; as the hair of the 
head, eyebrows, and eyelids. 

Pilosella. (From pilus, hair, because 
its leaves are hairy.) Jluricula muris. 
Myo&otis, Mouse-ear. This common plant, 
Hieracium pilocella of Linnaeus, contains a 
bitter lactescent juice, which has a slight 
degree of adstringency. The roots are 
more powerful than the leaves. They are 
very seldom used in this country. 

Pills, aloetic, "with myrrh. See Pilule 
aloetiae cum myrrha. 

Pills, compoiuid aloetic. See Pilule Itloc. 
composite. 

Pills, compound gamboge. See Pilalx: 
gambogiiC composite. 

Pills, compound galbanum. See Pilule 
galbani composite. 

Pills, compound squill. See Pilulce scillx 
composite 

Pills of iron with myrrh. See Pilulx ferri 
cum myrrha. 

Pills, soap, with opium. See Pilule sapo- 
nis cum opio. 

Pills, mercury. See Pilulce hydrargyri. 

Pills, submuriate of mercury. See Pilltbt 
hydrai -gy ri submuriatis. 

PILULA. A pill. A small rornd form of 
medicine the sizeofa pea. The consistence 
of]) ills is best preserved bj keeping the mass 
in bladders, and occasionally moistening it. 
In the direction of masses to be thus di- 
vided, the proper consistence is to be look • 
ed for at first, as well as its preservation 
afterwards, for if the mass then become 
hard and dry it is unfit for that division 
for which it was originally intended; and 
this is in many instances such an objection 
to the form that it is doubtful whether for 
the purposes of the pharmacopoeia the 
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greater number of articles had not better 
be kept in powder, and their application 
to tne formation of pills, left to extempo- 
raneous direction. 

Pilule; aloes compositje. Compound 
aloetic pills. " Take of Spike aloe, pow- 
dered, an ounce ; extract of gentian, half 
an oiiiice ; oil of caraway, forty minims ; 
syrup, as much as is sufficient." Beat 
them together, until they lorm an uniform 
mass. From fif een to twenty -five grains 
prove moderately purgative and stomachic. 

PlLULjE ALOIS CUM MYRRHA. A.loetic 

pills wiili myrrh '< T ke ot spike-aloe, 
two ounces ; saffron, myrrh, of each an 
ounre ; syrup, as much as is sufficient." 
Powder the aloe and myrrh separately ; 
then beat them all together until they form 
an uniform mass. From ten grains to a 
scruple of this pill, substituted for the 
pilula Rxifi, prove stomachic and laxative, 
and are calculated for delicate females, 
epecially where there is uterine obstruc- 
tion. 

PiLULiE cambogi^ composite:. Com- 
pound gamboge pills. " Take of gam- 
boge, powdered, extract of spike aloe, 
powdered, compound cinnamon powder, 
of each a drachm ; soap, two drachms." 
Mix the powders together ; then having 
added the soap, beat the whole together 
until they are tho'oughly incorporated. 
These pills are now first introduced in the 
London Pharmacopoeia, as forming a more 
active purgative pill than the pi I. aloes cum 
myrrha, and in this way supplying an 
article very commonly necessary in prac- 
tice. The dose is from ten grains to a 
scruple. 

PiLtrLiE cupri. An excellent tonic and 
diaphoretic pill, which may be given with 
advantage in dropsical diseases, where 
tonics and diuretics are indicated. 

Pilulje ferri cum myrrha. Pills of 
iron and myrrh. " Take of myrrh, pow- 
dered, two drachms ; subcarbonate of 
soda, sulphate of iron, sugar, of each a 
drachm." Rub the myrrh with the sub- 
carbonate of soda ; add the sulphate of 
iron, and rub them again ; then beat the 
whole together until they are thoroughly 
incorporated. These pills answer the 
same purpose as the mistura ferri compo- 
sita. The dose is from ten grains to one 
scruple. 

Pilule oawjaxi composite, Compound 
galbanum pills. Formerly called pilula 
gumnmx. " Take of galbanum resin, 
an ounce ; myrrh, sagapenum, of each 
an ounce and half; assafcetida gum resin, 
half an ounce ; syrup, as much 'as is suf- 
ficient." Brat them together until they 
form an uniform mass. . A stimulating 
antispasmodic and emmenagogue. From 
a scruple to half a drachm may be given 
three times a day in nervous disorders of 
the stomach and intestines, in hysterical 
affections and hypochondriasis. 



Pilvl;e hydraroyri. Mercurial piils. 
Often fron iu colour called the blue pill. 
"Take of purified mercury, two drachma. 
Confection of red roses, three drachms ; 
liquonce-root, powdeied a diachm " Rub 
the mercury with the confection, until 
the globules disappejr ; then add ihe li- 
quonce-rootj and beat the w ole toge- 
ther, until they are thoroughly incorpo- 
rated. 

An alterative and antivenereal pill, 
which mostly acts on the bowels if given 
in sufficient quantity to attempt the re- 
moval of the venereal disease, and there- 
fore requires the addition of opium. The 
dose is from five grains to a scruple. Three 
grains of the mass contain one of mercury. 
Joined with the squill pill, it forms an ex- 
cellent expectorant and alterative, calcu- 
lated to assist the removal of dropsical 
diseases of the chest, and asthmas attend- 
ed with visceral obstruction. 

PlLULJE HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS. Pills 

of submunate of mercury. " Take of 
submuriate of mercury, precipitated sul- 
phuret of antimony, of each a drachm; 
guaiacum gum resin, powdered, two 
drachms." Rub the submuriate of mercury 
first with the precipitated sulphuret of 
antimony, then with the guaiacum gum 
resin, and add as much copaiba as may be 
requisite to give the mass a proper con- 
science. This is intended as a substitute 
for the famed Plummer's pill. It is exhi- 
bited as an alterative in a variety ot dis- 
eases, especially cutaneous eruptions, pains 
of the venereal or rheumatic kind, cance- 
rous and schirrous affections, and chronic 
ophthalmia. The dose is from five to ten 
grains. In about five grains of the mass 
there is one grain of the submuriate of 
mercury. 

PlLULiE SAPONIS CUM OPIO. Pills of SOap 

and opium. Formerly called pilulae sapo- 
nacex. " Take of bard opium, powdered, 
half an ounce ; hard soap, two ounces." 
Beat them together until they are tho- 
roughly incorporated. The dose is from 
three to ten grains Five grains of the 
mass contain one of opium. 

Pilule scill;e composite. Compound 
squill pills. " Take of squill root fresh, 
dried and powered, a drachm ; ginger- 
root*; powdered, hard soap, of each three 
drachms; ammoniacnm, powdered, two 
drachms." Mix the powders together : 
then beat them with the soap, adding as 
much syrup as may be sufficient to give a 
proper consistence. 

An attenuant, expectorant, and diuretic 
pill, mostly administered in the cure of 
asthma and dropsy. The dose is from ten 
grains to a scruple. 

PILUS. (n/xoc, wool carded) The 
short hair which is foundall over the body. 
See Capillus. 

PIMENTA. (From Ramienta. Sp. 
pepper.) Piper caryophyllatum. Cocculi 
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indi aromalici. Piper chiaptg. Amtaaum pi- 
menUi Varyophyllus uromuticus. Caryophyl- 
lus Jimericnnus, Piper odoratum Jamaicense. 
Jamaica pepper, or allspice. The berries 
of t he Myrtua pimeiituof Linnxus -.—Jloribus 
tric/iotomo paniculutis, foliia oblongo-lanceo- 
latis. This spice, which was first brought 
over for dietetic uses, has been long em- 
ployed in the shops as a succedaneum to 
the more costly oriental aromatics: it is 
moderately warm, of an agreeable flavour, 
somewhat resembling that of a mixture of 
cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs. Both 
pharmacopoeias direct an aqueous and spi- 
rituous distillation to be made from these 
berries; and the Edinburg College orders 
the oleum essentiule piperis Jamuicensis. 

I'imintk See Pimento. 

Pimpernel. The Anagallis arvensis is 
■Otnetimes so called. See Anugallis. 

Pimpernel, 7vatei\ See Becabunga. 

PIMPINELLA. (Quart bipinella or 
bipenula, from the double penate order of 
its leaves,) 1. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, Pen- 
lundria. Order, Digynia. Pimpinclla. 

2 The systematic name of the Pimpi- 
nella alba. Pirnpintlla nostras. Several 
spines of pimpinclla Were formerly used 
offii inallv ; but the roots which obtain a 
place in the materia medica of the Edin- 
burg Pharmacopoeia, are those of the 
Burnet saxifrage, the Pimpinella saxifraga 
of Linnxus . — foliia pinnatis, foliolis radi- 
culibus snbrotundis, summit linearibus. They 
have an unpleasant smell; and a hot, pun- 
gent, bitterish taste : they are recommen- 
ded by several writers as a stomachic: in 
the way of gargle, they have been em- 
ployed for dissolving viscid mucus, and to 
stimulate the tongue when that organ be- 
comes paralytic. 

I'mriM r.i.A a in a. A variety of the pim- 
pinella magna, whose root is indifferently 
used with that of the greater pimpinel), 
called radix pimpinclla nigrx. See also 
Pimpinella. 

Pimfikeixa AxisLM. The systematic 
name of the anise plant. See Anisum. 

Pimpinei.i.a lTw.n-A. The root which 
1). are this name in some pharmacopoeias 
is that of the Sanguisorba officinalis of Lin- 
llxus. It is now fallen into disuse. 

1'imi'in.m.v mv.nv. The systematic 
name of the greater pimpinella. See Pim- 
pinella nigra. 

I»imi-i\i:i.i a tneaA. The root of this 
plant, Pimpinella magna of Linnxus, h.:s 
been lately v Moiled in the cure of erysipe- 
latous ulcerations, tinea capitis, rheuma- 
tism, and other disease I 

v , , i v m. las See Pimpinella. 
PiMFi'&Ui baxtmiaoa. rhe systema- 
tic name of the Burnet saxifrage. S.-e 
Pimpinella. 



Pinmsteixum. (From pinus, the pine- 
tree ; so called because its leaves resem- 
ble those of the pine-tree.) Hog's fennel- 
See Peucedanum. 

Pinea. The stone-pine. The young and 
fresh fruit of this plant, Pinua pinea of 
Linnxus, are eaten in some countries in 
the same manner as almands here, either 
alone, or mixed with sugar. They are nu- 
tritive, demulcent, and laxative. 

PINEAL GLAND. (Called pineal from 
pinea, a pineapple, from its supposed re- 
semblance to that fruit.) Glandula pinea- 
lis. Conarium. A small heart-like sub- 
stance, about the size of a pea, situated 
immediately over the corpora quadrige- 
mina, and hanging from the thalami nervo- 
rum opticorum by two crura or peduncles. 
Its use is not known. It was formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of the soul. 

Pine-apple. See Ananas. 

Pine-thistle. See Carlina gummifera. 

Pixeus pnnGAjJs. See Ricinus major. 

PINGUEDO. (From piuguis, fat.) Fat. 
See Fat. 

Pinguicuea. (From pinguis, fat, so 
called because its leaves are fat to the 
touch.) Sanicida montana. Suiucula ebo- 
racensis. Viola palustris. Liparis. Cu- 
cullata. Dodecatlteon Plinii. Butter-wort. 
Yorkshire fanicle. The remarkable unctu- 
osity of this plant, Pinguicula vulgaris of 
Linnxus, has caused it to be applied to 
chaps, and as a pomatum to the hair, 
Decoctions of the leaves in broths are 
used by the common people in Wales as a 
cathartic. 

Pinhones INDICT. See Ricinus major. 

Pink, Indian. See Spigelia. 

Pinna, (ri/yva, a wing.) The name of 
the lateral and inferior part of the nose, 
and the broad part of the ear. 

Pivnaculim. (Dim. of pinna, a wing.) 
A pinnacle. A name of the uvula from 
its shape. 

PINUS. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Monoecia. 
Order, Monadelphia. The pine-tree. 

Pinus abu.s. The Norway spruce fir, 
which affords the pix Burgundica. See 
Burgur.dy pitch. 

Pints baesamea. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the Canada bal- 
sam. See Bahamian Canadense. 

Pisva labyx. The systematic name 
of the tree which gives us thsi agaric and 
Venice turpentine. See .j^^mus ulbus, 
and Terebimhina veneta. 

Pints picxa. The systematic name of 
the silver fir. See Terebinthina communis. 

Pints n.Mi. The systematic name of 
the stone-pine. tree. See Pinea. 

I'im s snTB9TBi8 The s\ .-.tematic name 
of the Scutch fir. See Pix liqiiida. 

PIPER. •■ to concoct, 
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because by its heat it assists digestion.) 
Pepper. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnaean system. Class, Diandria 
Oruer, Trigyniti. 

Piper album. Leucopiper. See Piper ni- 
grum. 

P:per brasilianum. Guinea pepper. 

Piper calecuticum. Guinea pepper. 

Piper cariophtllatcm. Jamaica pep- 
per. 

Piper caubatum. See Cubebx. 

Piper cueeha. The plant whose ber- 
ries are called cubebs. See Cubebce. 

Piper decorticatum. White pepper. 

Piper fatasci. The clove-berry tree. 

Piper guincense. See Piper indicum. 

Piter hispanicum. See Piper indicum. 

PIPER INDICUM. Capsicum. Lada 
chilli. Capo molago. Solanum urens. Si- 
liquastrum Plinii. Piper Brazilianum. Pi- 
per Guincense. Piper Cakcuticum. Piper 
Hispanicum. Piper Lusitanicum. Cayenne 
pepper. Guinea pepper. This species of 
pepper is obtained from the Capsicum an- 
nuum of Linnxus : — caule herbaceo, pe- 
dunculis solitariis. As an aromatic of the 
stimulant kind, it is efficacious in some 
paralytic and gouty cases, or to promote 
excitement where the bodily organs are 
languid and torpid. 

Piper indicum. Guinea or Indian pep- 
per. 

Piper .tamaicense. See Pimenta. 

Piper iongum. JVIacropiper. Acapat- 
U. Catu tripali. Pimpilim. Long pep- 
per. Piper longum of Linnaeus -.—foliis cor- 
datis petiolatis sessilibusque. The berries 
or grains of this plant are gathered while 
green, and dried in the heat of the sun, 
when they change to a blackish or dark 
grey colour. They possess precisely the 
same qualities as the piper indicum, only 
in a weaker degree. 

Piptii lusitantcum. See Piper indicum. 

Piper murale See Jilecebra. 

Piper nigrum. JVlelanopiptr. J^Iolago 
codi. Lada. Piper aromaticum. Black 
pepper This species of pepper is ob- 
tained in the East Indies, from the Piper 
7iigrum of Linnaeus -.—foliis ovutis septem- 
iierviis glabris, peiiolis simplicissimis. Its 
viruies are similar to those of the other 
peppers. The black and white pepper are 
both obtained from the same tree, the dif- 
ference depending on their preparation and 
ue^ ees oJ; maturity. 

f'i ::itis. (From piper, pepper, so 
called because its leaves and roots are 
biting like pepper to the taste.) The herb 
dittany or lepjdium. 

Pkluiti RECEPTACUiuM., The thoracic 
duct. 

Piramidalia corpora. See Corpora pyra- 
midal i a. 

PISIFORME OS. The fourth bone of 
the first row of the corpus. 

Pismire. See Formica. 



Piss-a-bed. See Taraxacum. 

Pissasphaltus. (From miro-a,, pitch, 
and ac*\Toc, bitumen.) The thicker kind 
of rock wl. 

P1STACIA. {TlirnKitt, supposed to be a 
Syrian word.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, Dioe- 
da. Order, Pentandria. 

Pistacia lentiscus. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the mastick. 
See Mastiche. 

Pistacia nux. Pistachio-nut. An ob- 
long pointed nut, about the size and shape 
of a filbert, including a kernel of a pale 
greenish colour, covered with a yellow 
or greenish skin. It is the produce of a 
large tree, the Pistacia vera of Linnaeus : 
— -foliis impart pennatis ; foliolis subovatis 
recurvis. Pistachio-nuts have a sweetish 
unctuous taste, resembling that of sweet 
almonds, and, like the latter, afford an 
oil, and may be formed into an emulsion. 

Pistacia terebinthus. The systematic 
name of the tree which gives out the Cy- 
prus turpentine. See Chio turpentine. 

Pistacia vera. The systematic name of 
the tree which affords the nuces pistaciit. 
See Pistacia nux. 

Pistachio-nut. See Pistacia mix. 

PisTOLOciiiA. (From mrct, faithful, and 
xo^s/a, parturition, so called because it was 
thought to promote delivery.) Birth 
wort. 

Pitch. Pix. Pix sicca. The juice of a 
species of fir, extracted by incisions made 
in the bark of the tree. It is sometimes 
used as a detergent by surgeons. 

Pitch, Burgundy. See Pix arida. 

Pitch, Jews. See Bitumen judaicum. 

Pitch-tree. See Picea. 

Pittacium. (From srn-Tcc, pitch.) A 
pitch plaster. 

Pittota. |_From 7rirrtt. pitch.) Medi- 
cines in which pitch is the principal in- 
gredient. 

PITUITA. Phlegm, or viscid and glu- 
tinous mucus. 

PITUITARY GLAND. Glandula pe- 
tuitaria. A gland situated within the cra- 
nium, between a duplicature of the dura 
mater, in the sella turcica of the sphxnoid 
bone. 

PITUITARY MEMBRANE. Membrana 
pituitaria. Schneiderian membrane. The 
roncus membrane that lines the nostrils 
and sinuses, communicating with the nose, 
is so called, because it secretes the mucus 
of those parts, to which the ancients have 
assigned the name of pituita. 

PITYRIASIS. (From ttitu^ov, bran, so 
named from its branny-hke appearance.) 
A genus in the second order, or sc*ly 
diseases, of Dr. Willan's cutaneous dis- 
eases. The pityriasis consists of irregular 
patches of sm-.dl thin scales, which repeat- 
edly form and separate, but never collect 
into crusts, nor are attended with redness 
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or inflammation, as in the lepra and scaly and sides ; it seldom appears in the skin 
tetter. Dr. Willan distinguishes pityriasis over the sternum, or along the spine of 
from the porrigo of the Latins, which has the back. Interstices of proper skin co- 
a more extensive signification, and com- lour are more numerous, and largest at 
prehends a disease of die scalp, terminat- the lower part of the abdomen and back, 
ing in ulceration; whereas the former is, where the scales are often small, distinct, 
by the best Greek authors, represented as and a little depressed. The face, nates, 
always dry and scaly. Thus, according to and lower extremities are least affected; 
Alexander and Paulus, pityriasis ischarac- the patches are found upon the arms, but 
tcrised by " the sepaiation of slight fur- mostly on the inside, where they are dis- 
furaceous substances from the* surface of tinct and of different sizes, 
the head, or other parts of the body, The pityriasis versicolor isnotacuticular 
without ulceration." Their account of disease ; for when the cuticle is abraded 
this appearance is conformable to expe- from any of the patches, the sallow colour 
rience ; and the two varieties of it which remains as before in the skin or retemu- 
they have pointed out may be denominat- cosum. This singular appearance is not 
ed, Pityriasis capitis, and Pityriasis vemi- attended with any internal disorder, nor 
color. with any troublesome symptom, except a, 

Pityriasis capitis, when it affects very little itching or irritation felt on fretting 
young infants, is termed by nurses the into bed, and after strong exercise, or 
(landfill It appears at the upper edge drinking warm liquors. There is in some 
of the forehead and temples, as a slight cases a slight exanthema, partially distri- 
whitish scurf set in the form of a horse- butcd among the discoloured patches ; and 
shoe ; on oilier parts of the head there arc sometimes an appearance like the lichen 
large scales, at a distance from each other, pileus ; but eruptions of this kind are no,t 
flat and semipellucid. Sometimes, how- permanent, neither do they produce any 
ever, the-) nearly cover the whole of the change in the original form of the com- 
hairy scalp, being close together, and im- plaint. The duration of the pityriasis 
hricated. A similar appearance may take versicolor is alway9 considerable. Dr. 
place in adults ; but it is usually the effects Willan has observed Ha continuance in 
of lepra, scaly tetter, or some general dis- some persons for four, live, or six years. 
ease of the skin. It is not limited to any age or sex. Its 

Elderly persons have the pityriasis capi- causes are not pointed out with certainty. 
tis in nearly the same form as infants ; the Several patients have referred it to fruit 
only difference is, that this complaint in old taken in too great quantities; some have 
people occasions larger exfoliations of the thought it was produced by eating mush- 
cuticle, rooms ; others by exposure to sudden 

The pityriasis versicolor chiefly affects alterations of cold and heat. In some 
the arms, breast, and abdomen. It is individuals, who had an irritable skin, 
diffused very irregularly ; and being of a and occasionally used violent exercise, the 
different colour from the usual skin colour, complaint has been produced, or at least 
it exhibits a singular chequered appear- much aggravated, by wearing flannel next 
ance. These irregular patches, which are to ihe skin. It is likewise often observed 
at first small, and of a brown or yellow in persons who had resided for a length of 
hue, appear at the scrobiculus cordis, time in a tropical climate, 
about the mamma:, clavicles, &c. En- Pix aiuda. Formerly called Pix Bur~ 
larging gradually, they assume a tesselated gundica. The prepared resin of the Pinus 
form ; in other cases they are branched, abics of Linnxus :— foliis solitaries subte- 
so as to resemble the foliaceous lichens tr*agonis acutiusculis dittichis, ramis infra 
growing on the bark of trees ; and some- ?iudis coni sculindraceis. It is of a solid 
times, when the discolouration is not con- consistence, yet somewhat soft, of a 
tinuous, they suggest the idea of a map reddish brown colour, and not disagreeable 
being distributed on the skin like islands, smell. It is used externally as a stimulant 
'continents, peninsulas, &c. All the dis- in form of plaster in catarrh, pertussis, and 
coloured parts are slightly rough, with dyspnoea. 

minute scales, which soon fall off, but are Pix buhgundica. Burgundy pitch. See 
constantly replaced by others. This scurf, Pix arida. 

or scaliness, is most conspicuous on the Pix i.iariiiA. Tar. Tar is produced 
sides and epigastric region. The cuticular from the Pinus sylveslris of Linnaeus : — 
lines are somewhat deeper in the patches foliis geminis rigidis, conis ovato cam'ci.g 
than on the contiguous parts ; but there is longiludine, foliorum sHbgomnis basi rotun- 
no elevated border, or distinguishing boun- datis, by cutting it into pieces, which 
dary between the discoloured part of the are enclosed in a large oven constructed 
skin, and that which retains its natural for the purpose. It is well known for its 
colour. The discolouration rarely extends economical uses. Tar-watcr, or water 
over the whole body. It is strongest and impregnated with the more soluble parts 
fullest round the umbilicus, onthe breasts, of tar, was sometime ago a very fashion - 

• 4 M 
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able remedy in a variety of complaints, 
but is in the present practice fallen into 
disuse. 

Placebo. I will please : an epithet given 
to any medicine adapted more to please 
than benefit the patient. 

PLACENTA. (From a-xax.sc, a cake, so 
called from its resemblance to a cake.) 
The placenta is a circular, flat, vascular, 
and apparently fleshy substance, different 
in its diameter in different subjects, but 
usually extending about six inches, or up- 
wards, over about one-fourth part of the 
outside of the ovum in pregnant women. 
It is more than one inch in thickness in the 
middle, and becomes gradually thinner 
towards the circumference from which the 
membranes are continued. The placenta 
is the principal medium by which the com- 
munication between the parent and child 
is preserved ; but though all have allowed 
the importance of the office which it per- 
forms, there has been a variety of opinions 
on the nature of that office, and of the 
tnanner in which it is executed. 

That surface of the placenta which is 
attached to the uterus by the intervention 
of the connecting membrane, is lobulated 
and convex ; but the other, which is co- 
vered with the amnion and chorion, is con- 
cave and smooth, except the little emi- 
nences made by the blood-vessels. It is 
seldom found attached to the same part of 
the uterus in two successive births; and, 
though it most frequently adheres to the 
anterior part, it is occasionally fixed to 
any other, even to the os uteri, in which 
state it becomes a cause of a dangerous 
haemorrhage at the lime of parturition. 
The placenta is composed of arteries and 
veins, with a mixture of pulpy or cellular 
substance. Of these there are two orders* 
very curiously interwoven with each other. 
The first is a continuation of those from 
the funis, which ramify on the internal 
surface of the placenta, the arteries run- 
ning over the veins, which is a circum- 
stance peculiar to the placenta; and then, 
sinking into its substance, anastomose and 
divide into innumerable small branches. 
The second order proceeds from the 
uterus ; and these ramify in a similar 
manner with those from the funis, as appears 
when a placenta is injected from those of 
the parent. The veins, in their ramifica- 
tions, accompany the arteries as in other 
parts. Thersj, have been many different 
opinions with' respect to the manner in 
which the blood circulates between the 
parent and child, during its continuance in 
the uterus. For a long time it was be- 
lieved that the intercourse between them 
was uninterrupted and that the blood pro- 
pelled by the powers of the parent per- 
vaded, by a continuance of the same 
force, the vascular system of the foetus ; 
but repeated attempts having been made 



without success to inject the whole pla- 
centa, funis and fetus, from the vessels of 
the parent, or any part of the uterus, 
from the vessels of the funis, and it is now 
generally allowed, that the two systems of 
vessels in the placenta, one of which may 
be called maternal, the other fetal, are 
distinct. It is also admitted, that the 
blood of the foetus is, with regard to its 
formation, increase, and circulation, un- 
connected with, and totally independent 
of the parent ; except that the matter by 
which the blood of the fetus is formed 
must be derived from the parent. It is 
thought that which has probably under- 
gone some preparatory changes in its pas- 
sage throngh the uterus, is conducted by 
the uterine or maternal arteries cf the 
placenta to some cells or small cavities, in 
which it is deposited ; and that some part 
of it, or something secreted from it, is 
absorbed by the foetal veins of the pla- 
centa, and by them conveyed to the fetus 
for its nutriment. When the blood which 
circulates in thefetus requires any altera- 
tion in its qualities, or when it has gone 
through the course of the circulation, it is 
carried by the arteries of the funis to the 
placenta, in the cells of which it is depo- 
sited, and then absorbed by the maternal 
veins of the placenta, and conducted to 
the uterus, whence it may enter the com- 
mon circulation of the parent. Thus it 
appears, according to the opinion of Har- 
vey, that the placenta performs the office 
of a gland, conveying air, or secreting 
the nutritious juices from the blood 
brought from the parent by the arteries of 
the uterus, and carried to the fetus by 
the veins of the funis, in a manner proba- 
bly not unlike to that in which milk is 
secreted and absorbed from the breasts. 
The veins in the placenta are mentioned 
as the absorbents, because no lymphatic 
vessels have yet been found in the pla- 
centa or funis ; nor are there any nerves in 
these parts ; so that the only communica- 
tions hitherto discovered between the pa- 
rent and child, is by the sanguineous sys- 
tem. The proofs of the manner in which 
the blood circulates between the parent 
and child are chiefly drawn from observa- 
tions made upon the funis. When it was 
supposed that the child was supplied with 
blooJf in a direct stream from the parent, 
it was asserted that, on the division of the 
funis, if that part next to the placenta 
was not secured by a ligature, the parent 
would be brought into extreme danger by 
the hemorrhage which must necessarily 
follow. But this opinion, which laid the 
foundation of several peculiarities in the 
management of the funis and placenta, is 
proved not to be true : for, if the funis be 
compressed immediately after the birth of 
the child, and whilst the circulation in it 
is going on, the arteries between the part 
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compressed and the child throb violently, fleshy origin, from the upper and back 
but those between the compression and the part of the outer condyle of the os femo- 
piacenta have no pulsation; but the vein ris. It adheres to the capsular ligament 
between the part compressed and the pla- of the joint, and, after running obliquely 
centa swells, and that part next to the downwards and outwards, for the space ot 
fetus becomes flaccid. But if, under the three or four inches, along the -second on- 
same circumstances, the funis be divided, gin of the gastrocnemius internus, and 
and that part next the child be not secured, under the gastrocnemius externus, termi- 
the child would be in danger of losing its nates in a long, thin, and slender tendon, 
life by the hemorrhage 5 yet the mother which adheres to the inside of the tendo 
would suffer no inconvenience if the other Achillis, and is inserted into the inside of 
part was neglected. It is moreover proved, the posterior part of the os calcis. This 
that a woman may die of an haemorrhage tendon sometimes sends off an aponeuro- 
occasioned by a separation of the placenta, sis that loses itself in the capsular ligament, 
and the ehlld be nevertheless born, after but it does not at all contribute to form 
tier death, in perfect health. But if the the aponeurosis that is spread over the 
placenta be injured, without separation, sole of the foot, as was formerly sup- 
either by the rupture of the vessels which posed, and as its name would seem to im- 
pass upon its inner surface, or in any other ply. Its use is to assist the gastrocnemu 
way, the child being deprived of its proper in extending the foot. It likewise serves 
blood, would perish, yet the parent might to prevent the capsular ligament of the 
escape without injury. See also Secundines. knee from being pinched. 

]'i..v( lntula. (lYim. of placenta.) A small Planum os. (Planus, soft, smooth; 

placenta. applied to a bone whose surface is smooth 

Pladarotis. (From ***.**$<><;, moist, or flat.) The papyraceous or orbital por- 

flaccid.) A fungous and flaccid tumour tion of the ethmoid bone was formerly so 

Within the eye-lid. called. 

PLANTAGO (From planta, the sole Plaster, ammomacum. See Emplastrnm 
of the feet ; so called from the shape of ammoniaci. 

its leaves, or because its leaves lie upon Plaster, ammoniacum, ivith mercury See 
the ground and are trodden upon.) 1. Emplastrum ammoniaci cum hijdrargyro. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Plaster, blistering fy. See Emplastrum 
Linmean system. Class, Tetandria. Or- lytu. 
der, Monogynia. The plantain. Plaster, compound Galbanum. See Em- 

2 The pharmacopecial name of the cen. plastrum G album compositum. 
tmervia Pah/neuron. Plantago latifolia. Platter, compound pitch. See Emplas- 
Plantago major of Linnaeus —foliis ovatis trum picis compositum. 

rlabria scafio tereti, spica ftosculis imbrica- Plaster, common. See Emplastrum cumini. 
'tis This plant was retained until very Plaster, lead. See Emplastrum phtmbi. 
lately in the materia medica oftheEdin- floater, mercurial. See Emplastrum hxf 
burir'h College, in which the leaves are drargyri. - 

mentioned as the pharmaceutical part of Plaster of opium. See Emplastrum opn. 
the plant- they have a weak herbaceous Plaster, resin. See Emplastrum resinx. 
smell an austere, bitterish, subsaline taste; Plaster, soap. See Emplastrum sapoms. 
and their qualities are said to be refrige- Platter, wax. See Emplastrum cere 
rant, attenuating, substyptic, and diuretic. Plata. (From *xm*vt, broad.) The 
Piahtago latifolia. See Plantago. shoulder-blade. 

pi vntaoo major. The systematic name Platiasmus. (From ir***ut, broad^) A 
of the broad-leaved plantain. See Plan- defec in the speech in consequence ot too 

broad a mouth. 
• P°laktaoo PSWliUK. The systematic PLATINA. A metal so called (The 
nimc of the branching plantain. See Psyl- name platina was given to this metal by the 

Spaniards from the word plata, which sig- 
"' Plantain. See Plantago. - nines silver in their language by way of 

Plantain-tree. See Musa para disiact comparison with that metal, whose colour 

PLANTARIS {Plantans, sc. musat- it imitates; or from the river Plata, near 
lus From planta, the sole of the foot, to which it is found.) It exists in nature, only 
which it belongs.) Tibialis gracilis vulgo in a metallic state in small grains combt- 
tlantaru of \Vinslow. Extensor tarsi mi- ned with iron, copper, plumbago, &c. The 
nor viiliro plantaris of Douglas. A muscle largest mass of which we have heard, is 
of the foot, situated on the leg, that assists one of the size of a pigeon s egg, in the 
the soleus, and pulls the capsular ligament possession ot the Royal Society of Bergara. 
of the knee from between the bones. It It is found in the parishes of Novita and 
is sometimes, though s ldom, found want- C.taria, north from Choco in Peru and 
incr on both sides. This long and slender near Carthagena in South America. It was 
muscle Which is situated under the gas- unknown in Europe before the year 1748. 
trocnemius externus, arises, by a thin Don Antonio Ulloa then gave the first in- 
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formation concerning its existence in the 
narrative of his voyage with the French 
academicians to Peru. « 

Properties. — Platina purified from all 
extraneous mixture is of a white colour, 
intermediate between that of silver and 
tin. It is the hardest of all metals. Its 
specific gravity being from 20.6 to 23, 
makes it by far the heaviest body known. 
It is hard, malleable, ductile, laminable 
like gold ; but to what degree is not yet 
ascertained. We have seen platina drawn 
into a wire of a smaller diameter than the 
two-thousandth part of an inch. It is the 
most infusible of all the metals. It cannot 
be melted (in a considerable quantity at 
least,) by the most violent heat of our 
furnaces, but may be fused by the heat of 
a burning lens, or by th/e assistance of oxi- 
gen gas. When pure, its parts may be 
made to combine or weld, by hammering 
in a white heat; a property confined to 
this mejal and iro/i. It suffers no altera- 
tion from the action of air; neither water, 
the earths, nor the salmo-terrene substan- 
ces have any power of re-action upon it. 
Uptash acts upon il at high temperature. 
It is not oxidated when exposed red-hot, to 
the air, for a very long time. It may how- 
ever be oxidated by the galvano-electric 
spark, and by the nitro-muriatic acid. 
This acid dissolves it and assumes first a 
yellow and afterwards a deep orange co- 
lour. The solution tinges animal substan- 
ces with a dark colour, and may be decom- 
posed by alkalies and by muriate and ni- 
trate of ammonia, which have no effect on 
solutions of gold. No other acid exerci- 
ses any action upon it. The oxid of pla- 
tina which is a triple compound, consist- 
ing of ammonia, muriatic acid, and pla- 
tina, may be reduced by the action of a 
violent heat. Platina combines with phos- 
phorus and sulphur with considerable fa- 
cility. It unites with the greater number 
of the metals by fusion. Of these alloys, 
that with copper is the most valuable, as 
it is ductile, susceptible of a fine polish, 
and does not tarnish on exposure to air ; 
the rest of them are very little known. 

JWethod of obtaining Platina. — The pro- 
cesses most commonly employed to obtain 
pure platina, are as follows : 

1. Take equal parts of platina in grains, 
and acidulous tartrite ,of potash, put the 
mixture into a well luted crucible, and ex- 
pose it for tWo hours to a violent heat. 
The platina rases, but it becomes brittle 
and whiter than platina is in common ; 
then expose it to a very strong heat under 
a muffle, by which means all the arsenic 
combined with it will be disengaged, and 
tin. platina remain behind in a malleable 
stale. 

2. Platina may likewise be obtained 
pure, by decomposing the nitro-muriatic 



solution of common platina, by muriate of 
ammonia, heating the precipitate intense- 
ly, and stamping it when of a white heat 
into one mass : or, by assisting the fusion 
with a stream of oxigen gas. 

3. Jannetty's process, which is consider- 
ed as the best, and which is generally used 
for obtaining malleable platina, is as fol- 
lows: 

Triturate common Platina with water, 
to wash off every contaminating matter 
that water can carry away. Mix the pla- 
tina with about one-fifth part of arsenious 
acid and one-fifteenth part of potash ; put- 
ting the whole in a proper crucible, in the 
following manner .- having well heated the 
crucible and the furnace receiving it, put 
in one-third of the mixture, apply to this 
a strong heat, and add one-third more : 
after a renewed application of heat, throw 
in the last portion. After a thorough fu- 
sion of the whole, cool and break the 
mass. Then fuse it a second time, and, if 
necessary, even a third time, till it ceases 
to be magnetic. Break it into small pieces, 
and melt those pieces in separate crucibles, 
and in portions of a pound and a half of 
the platina to each crucible, with an equal 
quantity of arsenious acid and half a pound 
of potash. After cooling the contents of 
the different crucibles in a horizontal po- 
sition, in order to have them throughout 
of equal thickness, heat them under a 
muffle to volatilize the arsenious acid, and 
maintain them in this state, without in- 
crease of heat, for the space of six hours. 
Heat them, next, in common oil, till the 
oil shall have evaporated to dryness. Then 
immerse them in nitric acid, boil them in 
water, heat them to redness in a crucible, 
and hammer them into a dense mass. They 
are now fit to be heated in a naked fire, 
and hammered into bars for the purposes 
of commerce. 

Mr. Kichter directs, in order to purify 
platina, and render it malleable, the fol- 
lowing process : dissolve platina of com- 
merce in nitro muriatic acid, and let fall 
into this solution potash, until a precipi- 
tate begins to appear ; then add a solution 
of sulphate of potash, till the whole is 
precipitated. Wash the precipitate till 
the water that passes do not change its* 
colour by adding to it pmssialc of potash. 
Dry the precipitate, and mix with it 1.5 
times it weight of soda, freed from its 
water of crystallization ; press it into a 
crucible, but not so as to fill it, heat it 
gradually, and raise the heat till it fuses. 

Plattcoria. (From wxotrut, broad, and 
*«§*, the pupil of the eye.) An enlarged 
pupil. 

Platyophtiialmdm. (From wAaTi/f, 
broad, and o<?6aA/,toc, the eye ; so called 
because it is used by women to enlarge the 
eye.) Antimony. 
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pLATTi-HTLttm. (From nvfjutvuc, broad, 
and <puhhov, a leaf.) Broad leaved 

PLATYSMA MYOIDES. (From sr**- 
nu(, broad, /wwc, a muscle, ami hSis, resem- 
blance.) Musculua cutaneus of Winslow. 
Quadratus gen* vel Lutissilfhis colli of 
Douglas. Latissimut colli of Albinus. 
Quadratus gen*, ten tetragonus of Win- 
Blow, and thoi-aco-maxilli facial of Dumas. 
A tbin muscle on tbe side of the neck, 
immediately under the skin, that assists 
in drawing the skin of the cheek down- 
wards ; and when the mouth is shut, it 
draws all that part of the skin to which 
it is connected below the lower jaw up- 
wards. 

Plectan.u. (From ttmktw, to fold.) 
The horns of the uterus. 

Plectrum. (From »(tt«, to strike, 
so named from their resemblance to a 
drum-stick.) A drum-stick. The styloid 
process of the os petrosum and the uvulae. 

Plehosis. See Plethora. 

Fi.i.smonv.. See Plethora. 

PLETHORA. (From wm»8«, to fill.) 
Plesmone. Plerosis. An excessive fulness 
of vessels, or a redundance of blood. 

Pi.f.umonia. See Pvlmonia. 

PLEURA. (Pxit/§*.) A membrane which 
lines the internal surface of the thorax, 
and covers its viscera. It forms a great 
process, the mediastinum, which divides 
the thorax into two cavities. Its use is 
to render the surface of the thorax moist 
by the vapour it exhales. The cavity of 
the thorax is every where lined by this 
smooth and glistening membrane, which 
is in reality two distinct portions or bags, 
which by being applied to each other la- 
terally, form the septum called mediasti- 
num : this divides the cavity into two 
parts, and is attached posteriorly to the 
vertebrx of the back ; and anteriorly 
to the sternum. But the two laminx 
of which this septum is formed, do not 
every where adhere to each other ; for 
at the lower patt of the thorax they are 
separated, to afford a lodgment to the 
heart ; and at the upper part of the cavity 
they receive between them the thymus 
gland. The pleura is plentifully supplied 
with arteries and veins from the internal 
mammary, and the intercostals Its nerves, 
which are vcrv inconsiderable, are derived 
chiefly from the dorsal and intercostal 
nerves. The surface of the pleura, like 
that of the peritoneum and other mem- 
brants lining cavities, is constantly be- 
dewed with a serous mixture, which pre- 
vents adhesions of the viscera. The me- 
diastinum, by dividing the breast into two 
cavities, obviates many inconveniences to 
which we should otherwise be liable. It 
prevents the two lobes of the lungs from 
compressing each other when we lie on 
one side, and consequently contributes *o 



the freedom of respiration, which is dis- 
turbed by the least pressure on the lungs. 
If the point of a sword penetrates be- 
tween the ribs into the cavity of the tho- 
rax, the lungs on that side cease to per- 
form their office, because the air being 
admitted through the wound, prevents the 
dilatation of that lobe, while the other 
lobe, which is separated from it by the 
mediastinum, remains unhurt, and con- 
tinues to perform its functions as usual. 

PLEUH1TIS. (From nrxiug*. the mem- 
brane lining the lungs ) Pleurisy, or in- 
flammation of the pleura A species of 
pneumonia of Cullen. See Pneumonia. In 
some instances the inflammation is partial, 
or affects one place in particular, which is 
commonly on the right side ; but in gene- 
ral, a morbid affection is communicated 
throughout its whole extent. The disease 
is occasioned by exposure to cold, and by 
all the causes which usually give rise to 
all inflammatory complaints ; and it at- 
tacks chiefly those of a vigorous constitu- 
tion and plethorrc habit. In consequence 
of the previous inflammation, it is apt at 
its departure to leave behind a thickening 
of the pleura, or adhesions to the ribs and 
intercostal muscles, which either lay the 
foundation of future pneumonic complaints, 
or render the patient more susceptible of 
the changes in the state of the atmosphere 
than before. 

It comes on with an acute pain in the 
side, which is much increased by making 
a full inspiration, and is accompanied 
by flushing in the face, increased heat 
over the whole body, rigors, difficulty 
of laying on the side affected, together 
with a cough and nausea, and the pulse 
is hard, strong, and frequent, and vi- 
brates under the finger when pressed 
upon, not unlike the tense string of a mu- 
sical instrument. If blood is drawn, and 
allowed to stand for a short time, it will 
exhibit a thick sizy or buffy coat on its 
surface. If the disease be neglected at 
its onset, and the inflammation proceeds 
with great violence and rapidity, the lungs 
themselves becomes affected, the passage 
of the blood through them is stopped, and 
the patient is suffocated; or from the 
combination of the two affections, the in- 
flammation proceeds on to suppuration, 
and an abscess is formed. The prognastic 
in pleurisy must be drawn from the seve- 
rity of the symptoms. If the fever and 
inflammation have run high, and the pain 
should cease suddenly, with a change of 
countenance and a sinking of the pulse, 
great danger may be apprehended ; but if 
the heat and other febrile symptoms abate 
gradually, if respiration is performed with 
greater ease and less pam, and a free and 
copious expectoration ensues, a speedy re- 
covery may be expected. 
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The appearances on dissection are much 
the same as those mentioned under the head 
of pneumonia, viz. an inflamed state of the 
pleura, connected with the lungs, having 
its surface covered with red vessels, and a 
• layer of coagulated lymph lying upon it, 
adhesions too, of the substance of the 
lungs to the pleura. Besides these, the 
lungs themselves are often found in an in- 
flamed state, with an extravasation either 
of blood or coagulated lymph in their sub- 
stance. Tubercles and abscesses are like- 
wise frequently met with. 

Pleuhocollesis. (From v-mv^*,, the 
pleura, and kokkaw, to adhere.) An adhe- 
sion of the pleura to the lungs or some 
neighbouring part. 

PLEURODYNIA. (From srx*»/>«, and 
dSvvh, pain.) A pain in the side, from a 
rheumatic affection of the pleura. 

Pleuro-pneumonia.- (From vKivpit, and 
irnvfjiovttt, an inflammation of the lungs.) 
An inflammation of ttt lungs and pleura. 
PtEURORTintopNiEA. (From Trxivga,, the 
pleura, and ogflo;, upriglrT, and 7rvia>, to 
breathe.) A pleurisy in which the patient 
cannot breathe without keeping his body 
upright. 

PLEUROSTHOTONOS. (From wxwgov, 
the side, and ravce, to stretcb.) A spas- 
modic disease in which the body is bent 
to one side. 

PLEXUS. (From pleclor, to plait or 
knit.) A net-work of vessels. The union 
of two or more nerres is also called a 
plexus. 

PLEXUS CARDIACUS. The cardiac 
plexus of nerves is the union of the eighth 
pair of nerves and great sympathetic. 

PLEXUS CHOROIDES. The choroid 
plexus is a net-work of vessels situated in 
the lateral ventricles of the brain. 

PLEXUS PAMPINIFORMIS. The plex- 
us of vessels about the spermatic chord. 

PLEXUS PULMONICUS. The pulmo- 
nic plexus is formed by the union of the 
eighth pair of nerves with the great sym- 
pathetic. 

Plkxus reticularis. A net-work of 
vessels under the fornix of the brain. 

PLICA. (From plico, to entangle. This 
disease is commonly disiinguishied by the 
adjective Polonica, it being peculiar to the 
inhabitants of Poland and Lithuana.) Helo- 
t's. Kolto. Rhopal'jsis. Plica Polonica. 
Trichoma. Plaited hair. A disease of the 
hairs, in which they become long and 
coarse, and matted and glued into inextri- 
cable tangles. It i9 peculiar to Poland 
and Tartary, and generally appears during 
the autumnal season. 

Pctcajua. (From plico, to entangle ; so 
called because its leaves are entangled to- 
gether in one mass.) Wolf's-claw^ or 
club moss. 



FETifTHrcB, Px/vTfl/of. The fourfold 
bandage. 

Plum, Malabar. See Mulubar plum. 
Plumbago. (From plumbum, lead ; so 
called because it is covered with lead-co- 
loured spo».) 1. Lead-wort. See Per- 
sicaria. 

2. An ore of a shining blue black colour, 
a greasy feel, and tuberculated when frac- 
tured. It is by many erroneously taken 
for molybdena, from which it is easily dis- 
tinguished by its fracture, that of.the latter 
being always lamellated- 

Plumbago Europjea. The systematic 
name of the tooth-wort. See Dentaria. 

PLUMBI CARBONAS Subcarbonate 
of lead called cerusse, or white lead. It 
is sometimes employed medicinally in form 
of powder and ointment, to children whose 
skin is fretted. It should however be cau- 
tiously used, as there is great reason to 
believe that complaints of the bowels of 
children originate from its absorption. 

Plutnbi, oxydum semivitreum. See Li- 
tharge. 

PLUMBI SUPERACETAS. See Supe- 
racetus plutnbi. 

PLUMBI SUBCARBONAS. See Plumbi 
carbonas. 

PLUMBUM. See lead. 
Plumbum casdidum. See Stannum. 
Plumbum cinereum Bismuth. 
Plumbum nigrum. Black lead. 
Plumbum rubeum. The philosopher's 
stone. 

Plumbum ustum. Burnt lead. 
Plummert pilule. Plummcr's pills. A 
composition of calomel antimony, guaia- 
cum and balsam of copaivi. See Pilultc 
hydrargyri submuriatis. 

Plums. Three sorts of plums are ranked 
amongst the articles of the materia medi- 
ca; they are all met with in the gardens 
of this country, but the shops are supplied 
with them moderately dried, from abroad. 
1. The prima brignolemicuf The Brignole 
plum, or prune, brought Jnm Brignole in 
Provence ; it is of a reddW^yellow colour, 
and has a very grateful, sweet, subacid 
taste. 2. The prima Gallica ,- the common, 
or French prune- 3. The pruna daman- 
cena, or damson. See Damson. All these 
fruits possess the same general qualities 
with the other summer fruits. The pru- 
nelloes, in which the sweetness has a great- 
er mixture of acidity than in the other sorts, 
are used as mild refrigerants in fevers and 
other hot indispositions. The French 
prunes and damsons are the most emollient 
and laxative ; they are often taken by 
themselves to gently move the belly, where 
there is a tendency to inflammations. De- 
coctions of them afford a useful basis for 
laxative or purgative mixtures, and the 
pulp in substance for electuaries. 
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Puvket's cancee eemetiy. "Take To disengage gases, retorts o( glass, 
crows' foot, which grows in low groands, either common or tubulated, are employed, 
one handful; dogs' fennel, three sprigs; and placed in a sand-bath, or heated by 
both veil pounded; crude brimstone in the fire of a lamp. Earthen, or coated 
powder, three middling thimbles full; glass retorts, are put in the naked fire, 
white arsenic, the same quantity ; incor- If necessary, they are joined with a me- 
porated all in a mortar, and made into tallic or glass conveying pipe. When, be- 
sniall balls the size of a nutmeg, and dried sides the aeniform, other fluids are to be 
in the sun." These balls must be powdered collected, the middle or intermediate 
and mixed with the yolk of an egg, and bottle finds its use ; and to prevent, after 
laid over the sore or cancer upon a piece cooling, the rising of the water from the 
of pig's bladder, or stripping of a calf trough into the disengaging vessels, the 
when dropped, which must be cut to the tube of safety is employed. For the ex- 
size of the sore, anil smeared with the trication of gases taking place in solu- 
yolk of an egg. This must be applied tions, for which no external heat is re- 
cautionsly to the lips or nose lest any part quired, the bottle called disengaging bot- 
of it get down ; nor is it to be laid on too tic, or proof, may be used. For receiv- 
broad on the face, or too near the heart, ers, to collect the disengaged airs, various 
nor to exceed the breadth of half-a-crown ; cylinders of glass are used, whether gra- 
but elsewhere as far as the sore goes, duated or not, either closed at one end, 
The plaster must not be stirred until it or open at both; and, in this last case, 
drops off of itself, which will be in a week, they are made air tight by a stopper fitted 
Clean bandages are often to be put on. by grinding. Besides these, glass bells 

PXKUMATIC APPARATUS. The and common bottles are employed 

discovery of aeriform fluids has, in modern To combine with water, in a commo- 

chemistry, occasioned the necessity of some dious way, some gases that are only gra- 

pvculiar instruments, by means of which dually and slowly absorbed by it, the glass 

those substances may, in distillations, solu- apparatus of Parker is serviceable, 

tions, or other operations, be caught, col- Pneumatocele. (From ■xnupM., wind, 

lected, and properly managed. The proper and kikh, a tumour.) Any species of her- 

insmimetus for this are styled the pneuma- nia, that is distended with flatus. 

ticapparatus. Any kind of air is specifically Pvi.t m vtomi'ii u.i s. (From ^rvsuu*, wind, 

lighter than any liquid ; and therefore, if not and cf*<p*Kos, the navel.) A flatulent, um- 

dcromposed by it, rises through it in bub- bilical hernia. 

bles. On this principle rests the essential PNEUMATOSIS. (From ;rveyu*To&>, to 

part of the apparatus, adapted to such ope- inflate.) Emphysema. Windy swelling, 

rations. Its principal part is the pneumatic A genus of disease in the class cachej.Lv, 

trough, which is a kind of reservoir for and order intumescentix of Cullen, known 

the I, quid, through which the gas is con- by a collection of air in the cellular tcx- 

veyed and caused to rise, anil is filled ture under the skin, rendering it tense, 

either with water or with quicksilver, elastic, and crepitating. The species of 

Some inches below its brim an horizontal pneumatosis are : 

shelf is fastened, in dimension about half 1. Pneumatosis spontanea, without any 

or the third part of the trough, and pro- manifest cause. 

vided on its foremost tAgc with a row of 2. Pneumatosis traumatica, from a wound, 

holes, into which, from underneath, short- 3. Pneumatosis venenata, from poisons. 

necked runnels are fixed. The trough is 4. Pneumatosis hysterica, with hysteria. 

filled with water sufficient to cover the PNEUMONIA. (From mvejueev,* lung.) 

shelf, to support the receivers, which Pneumonitis. Peripneumonia. Peripneumo- 

being previously filled with water or mer- nia vera. Inflammation of the lungs. A 

CUry, arc placed invertedly, their open genus of disease in the class pyrexia 

end turned down upon the above-men- and order phlegmasia of Cullen ; cha- 

tioncd holes, through which afterwards racterised by pyrexia, difficult respira- 

the gases, conveyed there and directed lion, cough, and a sense of weight and 

by means of the funnels, rise in the form pain in the thorax. The speciesof pneumo- 

of air-bubbles. nia, according to the abo\e nosologist, are. 

In some cases the trough must be filled 1. Peripneumonia. The pulse not al- 
with quicksilver, because water decani- ways hard, but sometimes soft : an obtuse 
poses some kinds of air by absorbing their pain in the breast: 'he respiration always 
The price and specific gravity of difficult; sometimes the pa'dent cannot 
that metal make it necessary to give to breathe, unless in an upright posture; 
the quickailver.trough smaller dimensions, the face swelled, and of a Livid colour; 
It is either cut in marble, or made of the cough for the most part moist, fire- 
wood d. The late Karsten hus quently bloi 

contrived an apparatus, « Inch, to the ad- 2. Pleuri . The pulse hard: a puu- 

rantagt f room, adds that < ent pain in one s; ivated during 
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when lying on one side ; a very painful 
cough, dry in the beginning" of the disease, 
afterwards moist, and frequently bloody. 
See Pleuritis. 

With respect to pneumonia, the most 
general cause of this inflammation, is the 
application of cold to the body, which 
gives a check to the perspiration, and de- 
termines a great flow of the blood to the 
lungs. It attacks principally those of a 
robust constitution and plethoric habit, 
and occurs most frequently in the winter 
season and spring of the year ; but it may 
arise in either of the other seasons, when 
there are sudden vicissitudes from heat to 
cold. 

Other causes, such as violent exertions 
in singing, speaking, or playing on wind 
instruments, by producing an increased 
action of the lungs, have been known to 
occasion peripneumony. Tho»e who have 
laboured under a former att:u k of this 
complaint, are much predisposed to returns 
of it. 

The true peripneumony comes on with 
an obtuse pain in the chest or side, great 
difficulty of breathing, (particularly in a 
recumbent position, or when lying on ihe 
side affected,) together with a cough, dry- 
ness of the skin, heat, anxiety, and thirst. 
At the first commencement of the disease 
the pulse is usually full, strong, hard, and 
frequent; but in a more advanced stage 
it is commonly weak, soft, and often irre- 
gular. In the beginning, the cough is 
frequently dry and without expectoration ; 
but in some cases it is moist even from the 
first, and the matter spit up is various 
both in colour and consistence, and is often 
streaked with blood. 

If relief is not afforded in time, and the 
inflammation proceeds with such violence 
as to endanger suffocation, the vessels of 
the neck will become turgid and swelled ; 
the face will alter to a purple colour ; an 
effusion of blood will take place into the 
cellular substance of the lungs, so as to 
impede the circulation through that organ, 
and the patient will soon be deprived of 
life- 

If these violent symptoms do not arise, 
and the proper means for carrying off the 
inflammation have either been neglected, 
or have proved ineffectual, although adopt- 
ed at an early period of the disease, a sup- 
puration may ensue, which event is to be 
known by frequent slight shiverings, and 
an abatement of the pain and sense of ful- 
ness in the part, and by the patient not 
being able to lay on the side which was 
affected, without experiencing great unea- 
siness. 

When peripneumony proves fatal, it is 
generally by an effusion of blood taking 
place into the cellular texture of the lungs, 
so as to occasion suffocation, which usually 
happens botween the third and seventh 



day ; but it may likewise prove fatal, by 
terminating either in suppuration or gan- 
grene. 

When it goes off by resolution, some 
very evident evacuation always attends it ; 
such as a great flow of urine, with a co- 
pious sediment, diarrhoea, a sweat diffused 
over the whole body, or a haemorrhage 
from the nose ; but the evacuation which 
most frequently terminates the complaint, 
and which does it with the greatest effect, 
is a free and copious expectoration of 
thick white or yellow matter, slightly 
streaked with blood, and by this the dis- 
ease is carried of generally in the course 
of ten or twelve days. 

Our opinion as to the event, is to be 
drawn from the symptoms which are pre- 
sent. A high degree of fever, attended 
with delirium, great difficulty of breath- 
ing, acute pain, and dry cough, denote 
great danger : on the contrary an abate- 
ment of the febrile symptoms, and of the 
difficulty of breathing, and pain, taking 
place on the coming on of a free ex- 
pectoration, or the happening of any other 
critical evacuation, promises fair for the 
recovery of the patient. A termination 
of the inflammation in suppuration, is al- 
ways to be considered as dangerous. 

On dissection, the lungs usually appear 
inflamed, and" there is often found an ex- 
travasation, either of blood, or of coagu- 
lable lymph in their cellular substance. 
The same appearances likewise present 
themselves in the cavity of the thorax and 
within the pericardium. The pleura, con- 
nected with the lungs, is also in an in- 
flamed state, having its surface every 
where crowded with red vessels. Be- 
sides these, abscesses are frequently found 
in the substance of the lungs, as like- 
wise tubercles and adhesions to the ribs 
are formed. A quantity of purulent mat- 
ter is often discovered also in the bron- 
chia?. 

Pneumopleuritis. (From <nrvtv/ua>v, the 
lungs, and <o-AEfg/T«, an inflammation of 
the pleura.) An inflammation of the lungs 
and pleura. 

Pnigalium. (From arvi-yw, to suffo- 
cate.) The night-mare. A disorder in 
which the patient appears to be suffo- 
cated. 

Pmrx. (From <nrviya>, to suffocate.) An 
hysterical sense of suffocation. 

PODAGRA. (From wise, the foot, and 
a7ga, a taking, or seizure.) Febris podagri- 
ca. Arthritis. Dolor podagricus. The 
gout. A genus of disease in the class p>j- 
rexix and order phlegmasia of Cullen j 
known by pyrexia, pain in the joints, chiefly 
of the great toe, and especially the hands 
and feet, returning at intervals : previous to 
the attack, the functions of the stomach 
are commonly disturbed. Species : 

1. Podagra regulari*. Arthritis podagra 
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ArthritU raclualgica. Arthritis icstiva of tlien, that substances act as poisonous only 
The regular gout, in regard to their dose, (he part of the body 

' Podagra atovica. Arthritis melancho- they 'ire applied t->. and the subject, 
lica, hiemalit, chlorotica, and asthmetica of Poisons enter the body in the following 
l}auvage. The atonic gout, ways: 

I Podagra retrograda. The retrocedent 1. Through the oesophagus alone, or 
gout. with the food. 

4. Po'lagra aberrant. Misplaced or 2. Through the anus by clysters, 
wandering gout. See Arthritis. 3. Through the nostrils. 

Pimku.iiaui v. (From podagra, the gout; 4. Through the lungs with the air. 
so called becnu.se it was thought to expel 5. Through the absorbents of the skin, 
tin- gout.) Gout-weed. A species of aego- either whole, ulcerated, cut, or torn. 
podium.. Poison oak. Sec Rhus toxicodendron. 

Poixinpm in m. (From «w, a foot, and Poiemonium. (Prom Polemon, its in- 
i , to wash, or bathe.) A Lath for the ventor.) Wild sage. 

Poley mountain. See Folium creticnm, 
I'oixii'im 1 1 m. (Prom <a-n(, a foot, and and Folium montanum. 
*-j/. Aii/, a leaf ; so named from its shape.) Poucv. (From voxtos, white ; so call- 
A species of wolf's-bane. ed from its while cap lbments.) Poley. 

Podotheca. (From «*x;, a foot, and Teucrium of Linnxus ; of which botanists 
ribn/ui, to put.) A shoe, or stocking. An enumerate several species. 
anatomical preparation, consisting of a Pom n cdtnci m. Candy polcy-moun- 
kind of shoe of the scarf-skin, with the tain. Teucrium creticnm of Linnxus. The 
nails adhering to it, taken from a dead tops and whole herb enter the antiquated 
subji compounds mithridate and theriaca. The 

POISON. Venenum. That substance plant is obtained from the island of Candy j 
which, when applied externally, or taken has a moderately aromatic smell, and a 
into the human body, uniformly effects nauseous bitter taste. It is placed amongst 
such a derangement in the animal economy the aperients and corroborants, 
as to produce disease, maybe defined a Polium mdniimi Pol ■•y-motintain of 
po : son. It is extremely. difficult, however, Montpellier. This plant, Teucrium capita- 
to give a definition of a poison; and the turn of Linnxus, bears the winter of our 
above is subject to great inaccuracy. Poi- climate, and .is generally substituted for 

. are divided, with respect to the king- the candy species, 
dom to which they belong, into animal, Pollex. The thumb, or great-toe. 
vegetable, mineral, and haliluous, or aerial. Poltchiiestcs, (From <aro\ve, much, and 
Poisons are only deleterious in certain Xi" TOS > useful.) Many virtues, or uses, 
doses; for the most active, in small doses, Applied to manv madicihes from their ex- 
form the most valuable medicines. There tensive usefulness. 

are, nevertheless, certain poisons, which POLYDIPSIA. ( om ■ra-sxuc, much, 
are really such in the smallest quantity, and S'i-^h, thirst.) Excessive thirst. A ge- 
.iiul which are never administered medici- mis of disease in the class locales and or- 
nally; as the poison of hydrophobia, the der dysorexia of C lien. It is mostly 
plague. There are likewise substances symptomatic of fever, dropsy, excessive 
which are innocent when taken into the discharges, or poisons. 
stomach, but which prove deleterious POLYGALA. (Prom trtxuf, much, and 
when taken into the lungs, or when ap- >*Aa,milk; so named from its abundance 
plied to an abraded surface; thus carbo- of its milky juice.) 1. The name of a ge- 
nie acid is continually swallowed with mis of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
fermented liquors, and thus the poison of Diadelphia. Order, Octandria. 
the viper may be taken with impunity; 2. The pharmucopceial name ofPofojo- 
whilst inspiring carbonic acid kills, and Ion. Common milk-wort. The root of 
the poison of the viper inserted into the this plant, Pofygala vulgaris of Linnxus, 
flesh, often proves fatal. is somewhat similar in taste to that of the 

Several substances also act as poisons seneka, but much weaker. The leaves are 
when applied either externally or inter- very bitter, and a handful of them, infused 
Dally, as arsenic. in wine, is said to be a safe and gentle 

When a substance produces disease, not purge, 
only in mankind, but in all animals, it is Polyoala amara. This is a remark- 
distinguished by the term common poison, ably bitter plant, and, though not used in 
as arsenic, sublimate, &c whilst that which this country, promises to be as efficacious 
is poisonous to man only, or to animals, as those in greater repute It has been 
and often to one genus, is said to be a re. given freely in phthisis pulmonalis, and, 
oe poison / thus aloes are poisonous to like other remedies, failed in producing a 
dogs ami wolves ; the phcllandrhim aqua- cure: yet, as a palliative, it claims" atten- 
ticum kills horses, whilst oxen devour it tion. Its virtues are balsamic, demulcent, 
greedily, and with impunity. It appears, and corroborant. 

* 4N 
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Polygala seneca. The systematic name bones which form the internal surface of the 
of the rattlesnake milk-wort. See Seneka. nostrils. Polypuses are sometimes so soft, 

Polygala vulgaris. The systematic that upon the least touch they are Lce- 
nr t me of the common milk-wort. See rated, and bleed ; at other t'mes they are 
Polygala. very compact, and even scirrhous. Some 

Polygonatum. (From tsroxus, many, and continue small a great while; others in- 
yovv, a joint; so named from its numerous crease so fast as, in a short time, to push 
joints or knots.) Sigillum Solomnnis. Solo- out at the nostrils, or extend backwards 
mnn's seal. The Coiivallaria po'ygonatum towards the throat. Le Dran mentions, 
of Linnseus. that he has known them fill up the space 

POLYGONUM. (From wows, many, behind the uvula, and, turning towards 
and yovv, a joint; so named from its nu- the mouth, have protruded the fleshy arch 
merous joints.) The name of a genus of of the palate so far forwards as to make 
plants in the Linnsean system. Class, Octan- it parallel with the third dentes molares. 
dria. Order, Trigynia. Knot-grass. There are others which, though at first free 

Polygonum aviculare. The systematic from any malignant disposition, become 
name of the knot-grass. See Centumnodia. afterwards carcinomatous, and even highly 

Polygonum bacciferum. A species of cancerous. Of whatever nature the poly- 
equisetum, or horse-tail. pus is, it intercepts the passage of the air 

Polygonum bistorta. The systematic through the nostril, and when large, forces 
name of the officinal bistort. See Bistorta. the septum narium into the other nostril, 

Polygonum divaricatum. The syste- so that the patient is unable to breathej 
matic mame of the eastern buck-wheat unless through the mouth. A large pohjpus 
plant. See Buck-wheat, eastern. pressing in like manner upon the spongy 

Polygonum fagofyrum. The systema. bones, gradually forces them down upon 
tic name of the buck-wheat. See Buck- the maxillary bones, and thus compresses 
■wheat. and stops up the orifice of the ductus lachry- 

Polygonum hydropiper. The systema- malis ,• nor is it impossible for the sides of 
tic name of the poor man's pepper. See the canalis nasalis to be pressed together. 
Hydropiper. In which case the tears, having no passage 

Polygonum latifolium. Common knot- through the nose, the eye is kept constant- 



grass. 

Polygonum mas. Common knot-grass. 

Polyconum minus. Rupture- wort. 

Polygonum persicaria. The systema- 
tic name of arsmart. See Persicaria. 

Polygonum selenoides. Parsley break- 
stone. 



ly watering, and the saccus lachrymalis, not 
being able to discharge its contents, is 
sometimes so much dilated as to form what 
is called a flat fistula. The above writer 
has seen instances of polypuses so much 
enlarged ?sto force down the ossa palati. 
The polypus of the uterus is of three 



POLYPODIUM. (From aruMs, many, kinds, in respect to situation. It either 
and -woe, a foot ; so called because it has grows from the fundus, the inside of the 
many roots.) The name of a genus of cervix, or from the lower edge of the os 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, uteri. The first case is the most frequent, 
Cryptogamia. Order, Filices. Fern, or the last the most uncommon. Polypi of 
polypody. the uterus are always shaped like a pear, 

POLYPUS. (From -nroxi/c, many, and and have a thiiroedicle. They are almost 
<»*;, a foot ; from its sending off" many invariably of ttiirt species which is deno- 
ramifications, like legs.) 1. The name of minated fleshy, hardly ever being schirrous, 
a genus of zoophytes. cancerous or ulcerated. 

2. In Cullen's Nosology, a synonym The eoagulable-substance which is found 
with sarcoma. A kind of tumour, which in the cavities of the heart of those who 
is generally narrow where it originates, are some time in articulo mortis, is impro- 
and then becomes wider, somewhat like perly called a polypus. 
a pear; which most commonly is met with POLYSARCHIA. (From urukv;, much, 
in the nose, uterus, or vagina; and which and cagl, flesh.) Polysomatia. Obesitas. 
received its name from an erroneous idea, Corpnlencia.. Steatites of Vogel. Tiou- 
that it is usually had several roots, or feet, blesome corpulency, or fatness. A genus 
like polypi, or zoophytes. of disease in the class cachexia and order 

Polypi vary from each other according intumescentix of Cullen. 
to the different causes that produce them, Polysomatia. (From <aro\uc, much, and 
and the alterations that happen in them, aoifx*., a body.) See Polysarchia. 
Sometimes a polypus of the nose is owing Polyspastum. (From <w>o\vt, much, and 
to a swelling of the pituitary membrane, <nra.ai, to draw.) A forcible instrument 
which swellingmay possess a greater or less for reducing luxations! 
space of the membrane, as also its cellular POLYTRICHUM. (From <aro\vt, many, 
substance, and may affect either one or both and 6g'£, air; so called from its resem- 
nostrils. Atothertimes.itarisesfrom anul- blance to a woman's hair, or because, in 
cer produced by a caries of some of the ancient times, women used to dye the hair 
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with St, to keep it from shedding.) Poly- 
tricon. 1. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnzan system. Class, Crytogamia. 
Order, Musci. 

2. The systematic name of the golden 
maidenhair. See Adianthum aureum. 

Pulytricuh commune The systematic 
name of the golden maidenhair. See 
Jl dinnt hum aureum. 

I'oLvniiiA ischuria. (From <nrcM/c, 
much, and xgif, urine.) Strangury, from 
long retention of urine. 

1'uMAii.i >i. (From pomum, an apple.) 
Cider, or the fermented juice of apple. 

Pomegranate. See Granatum. 

POMPHOLYGODXB. (From iGrCfxqoKvj-, a 

bubble.) Urine, with bubbles on the sur- 
face. 

Pompholyx. (From /nrof*qo?, a bladder ) 
1. A bubble. 2. The whitish powder called 
tutty, a kind of zinc, which adheres to the 
covers of the crucibles in making brass, in 
the form of small hubbies. See Tutia. 

Poxphos. (From trt/uyu, to put forth.) 
A bladder, or watery pustule. 

POMUM An apple. See applet. 

POMUM AD AMI. (Pomum, an apple ; 
so called because it was thought to have 
originated in consequence of a whimsical 
supposition that part of the forbidden ap- 
ple which Adam eat, stuck in the throat, 
and thus became the cause.) The protu- 
berance in the anterior part of the neck, 
formed by the fore-part of the thyroid car- 
tilage. 

Pomcm a moms. A name for the sola- 
num lycopersicum. 

PONS VAItOLII. Corpus annulare. 
Processus annularis. Eminentia annularis. 
Varolius's bridge. An eminence of the me- 
dulla oblongata, first described by Varo- 
lius. It is formed by the two exterior 
crura of the cerebellum becoming flattened 
and passing over the cruraof the cerebrum. 

Pontic* vixa. Acid, feculent, and tar- 
tarous wine. 

Poxticum mel. A sort of poisonous 
honey. 

Pool-mail's pepper. Lepidium. 

Poplar. See Populus. 

POPLES. Igrye. Ignys. The ham, or 
joint of the knee. 

POPLITEAL ARTEUY. (Arteria po- 
plitea ; from poples, the ham.) The conti- 
nuation of the crurul artery, through the 
hollow of the ham. 

POPLITEUS. (Popliteus mutculus ; from 
poples, the ham.) A small triangular mus- 
cle lying across the back part of the knee- 
joint. 

Poppy, red com. See Papaver erraticum. 

Poppy, white. See Papaver album. 

Populauo. (From populus, the poplar; 
because its leaves resemble those of the 
poplar.) Marsh marigoJd 



POPULUS. (From trow, many ; be- 
cause ot the multitude of its shoots.) 1. 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
nsean system. Class, Dioecia. Order, 
Octandria. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the Po- 
pulus nigra of Linnaeus, the black poplar; 
called also AZgeirot. The young buds, 
oculi, or rudiments of the leaves, which 
appear in the beginning of the spring ; 
were formerly employed in an officinal 
ointment. At present they are almost en- 
tirely disregarded, though they should 
seem, from their sensible qualities, to be 
applicable to purposes of some importance. 
They have a yellow, unctuous, odorous, 
balsamic juice. 

Populus balsamiff.ra. See Tacamahaca. 

Populus nigra. The systematic name 
of the black poplar. See Populus. 

Porcus. A name for the pudendum 
muliebre. 

FORI B1L1ARII. The billiary pores or 
ducts, that receive the bile from the peni- 
cilli of the liver, and convey it *b the he- 
patic duct. See Liver. 

Porocele. (From <er&>goc, a callus, and 
*»*», a tumour.) A hard tumour of the 
testicle. 

Poromphalum. (From tfrwgoc, a callus, 
and e^paxoc, the navel.) A hard tumour 
of the navel. 

PORRIGO. (1 porrigendo, from its 
spreading abroad.) A disease very com- 
mon among children, in which the skin of 
the hairy part of the head becomes dry 
and callous, and comes off like bran upon 
combing the head. 

PORRUM. Porret, or common leek. 
Jlllium porrum of Linnxus. Every part of 
this plant, but more particularly the root, 
abounds with a peculiar odour. The ex- 
pressed juice possesses diuretic qualities, 
and is given in the cure of dropsical dis- 
eases, and calculous complaints. 

PORTA. (A portando, because through 
it the blood is carried to the liver.) That 
part of the liver where its vessels enter. 

PoHTiE ve>"a. See Vena portce. 

Portaiguille. The acutenaculum. 

PORTIO DURA. (One branch of the 
seventh pair of nerves is called portio dura, 
the hard portion, either from its being 
more firm than the other, or because it runs 
into the hard part of the skull ; and the other 
the portio mollis, or soft portion.) Facial 
nerve. Thisnerve arisesnearthe pons, from 
the crus of the brain, enters the petrous 
portion of the temporal bone, gives oft a 
branch into the tympanum, which is called 
the chorda tympani, and then proceeds to 
form the pes anserinus on the face, from 
whence the integuments of the face are 
supplied with nerves. See Facial nerve. 

PORTIO MOLLIS. Auditory nerve 



TOT POT 

• This nerve ;u'iscs from the medulla oblong;i- Potash, subcarbonate of, solution of. See 
t.i and fourth ventricle of the brain, enters Liquor potass* subcarbonutis. 
the petrous portion of the temporal bone, Potash, sulphate of . See Potassa sulp/uis. 
and is distributed on the internal ear, by in- Potash, sulphuret of. See Potass* sul- 
numerable branches, not only to the, coch- phuretum 

lea, but also to the membrane lining the Potash, super-sulphate of. See Potass* 
vestibulum and semicircular canals, and is super-sulphas. 
the immediate organ of hearing. Potash tartrate of See Potass* tartras. 

Poetum) pflWDF.n. A celebrated gout Potash with lime See Potassa cum calce. 
remedy It consists of various bitters ; Potash. Ste Potassa. 
principally of horehound, birthwort,of the POTASSA. (So called from the pots, or 
tops and leaves of germander, ground- vessels in-which it was first made.) Potash. 
pine, and centaury, dried, powdered, and Kali. Vegetable alkali. This alkali may 
sifted. It is now fallen into disuse. be obtained from several substances 

Portoraiiiuji. (From porta, a door; 1. By evaporating the lixivium of the 
because it is, as it were, the door or en- ashes of wood and some plants. Th;s 
trance of the intestines.) The right ori- is calcined, and by this means disengaged 
fice of the stomach. , from all the blackening principles. 

PORTULACA. (From porto, to carry, The ashes are more or less rich in alkali, 
and lac, milk; because it increases the ani- according to the nature of the wood which 
mal milk.) 1. The name of a genus of affords them. In general, hard woods con- 
plants in the Linnxan system. Class, Do- tain the most. The ashes of beech afford 
decandria. Order, Vigynia. from 11 to 131b. per quintal, according to 

2. The pharmacopa'ial name of the the experiments which have been made, 
purslane. Andrachne. Allium gallicum. in the large way ; those of box afforded 
The plantwhich is so called in dietical and from 12 to 141b. Wormwood affords a 
medical writings, is the Portulaca oleracea good quantity. 

of Linnaeus ; if abounds with a watery and To extract this alkali, nothing more is 
somewhat acid juice, and is often put into necessary than to wash the ashes, and to 
soups, or pickled with spices. It is said concentrate the solution in boilers of cast 
to be antiseptic and aperient. iron. It is on account of the alkalies 

Portulaca oleracea. The systema- that wood-ashes are employed in the lixivi- 
tic name of the eatable purslane. See urns used by laundresses, or bleachers. 
Portulaca. The use of alkali, in this case, is to com- 

POItUS. A pore, or duct. bine with the fat substances, and to render 

Posca. Vinegar and water mixed. them soluble in water. 

Possetux. Posset. Milk curdled with Almost all the pot-ash sold in commerce 
wine, treacle, or any acid. for the use of our glass-houses, our soap- 

Post brachials. (From post, after, and makers, our bleachmg-grounds, &c is fa- 
brachium, the arm.) The metacarpus. bricated in the north, where theabundance 

POSTERIOR ANNULARIS. (Mucen- of wood admits of its being- applied to this 
his posterior annularis.) An external in- single purpose. 

terosseal muscle of the hand, that extends 2- The lees of wine is almost totally 
and draws the ring-finger inwards. converted into this alkali by combustion. 

POSTERIOR 1NDICIS. {Musculus pos- This salt is called cendres gravelees ; it has 
tenor indicis.) An internal interosseal almost always a greenish colour, and con- 
muscle of the hand, that extends the sidered as very pure. 

fore-finger obliquely, and draws it out- 3. The combustion of tartar of wine 
wards. likewise affords an alkali of considerable 

POSTERIOR MEDII. An external purity. It is usually burned wrapped up 
interosseal muscle of the hand, that ex- ii paper, in small packets, which are dipped 
tends the middle finger, and draws it out- in water, and afterwards exposed upon 
wards. burning coals. In order to purify it, the 

POTAMOGEITON. (From o-oTstjuoc, a residue of the combustion is dissolved 
river, and yii<ra>v, adjacent ; so named be- in water, the solutioi^' concentrated by 
cause it grows abo't rivers.) The name fire, the foreign salts separated in propor- 
of a genus of plants in the Linnsan tion as they precipitate, and a very pure 
system. Class, fetrundria. Order, Tc- alkali is at last obtained, which is known 
tragynia. by the name of salt of tartar. To procure 

Potash, acetate of. See Acetas potass*, salt of tartar more speedily, as well as more 

Potash, carbonate of. See Carbonas po- economically, a mixture' of equal parts of 
tass*. nitrate of pot-ash, or common nitre, and 

Potash, fused. See Potassa fusa. tartar, may be burned. The residue, after 

Potash, solution of See Liquor potassa. lixiviation affords a beautiful salt of tartar. 

Potash, subcarbonate of. See Potassa Salt of tartar is the alkali most commonly 
subcarbonas. employed for medical uses. 
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4. If salt-petre be fused upon charcoal, 
the acid is decomposed and dissipated, 
while the alkali remains alone and disen- 
gaged ; Hi is is called extemporaneous al- 
kali. 

When the salt has been brought to the 
greatest state of purity, it attracts the hu- 
midity of the air, and is resolved into a 
liquor. In this state it is known by the 
\'i> Improper name of Oil of tartar Jier 
tlel 'iq iiium. 

Prom all these salts, \vh ; ch are impure 
and impei feet carbonates of potash, the 
pure alkali may be extracted. 

. Vlethodt of obtaining pure Potash — It has 
long been ■ desideratum with chemists to 
possess s method of preparing potash in a 
State of absolute purity j the strong ten- 
dency which it has to combination, renders 
this extremely difficult. The following are 
the methods now made use of. 

I. Bouillon la Grange's apparatus con- 
sists of several boxes of common deal. At 
the bottom put river-sand, which must be 
well washed, and over it add another stra- 
tum, but of a finer kind, and cover the 
whole with a cloth, besprinkled with wood- 
ashes. In the bottom of each box a hole 
is m.ule, into which is fitted a glass tube, 
for the purpose of affording a passage to 
tin liquor as it filters through the sand. 

Having arranged the apparatus in this 
manner, take equal parts of quick-lime and 
pot-ash of commerce, if the lime is very 
caustic; but in the contrary case, it re- 
quires twenty-parts of lime to fifteen of 
pot-ash : put water into an iron kettle, 
bring it nearly to a state of ebullition, 
and then add lime, which, by its slaking, 
will bring the water to that state com- 
ple elj When it is slaked, mix the pot- 
ash, and form of the whole a thick liquid, 
which must be suffered to cool a little. 
Then pour the mixture into the boxes, and 
immediately throw water over it ; but, 
to prevent the water from making holes, 
when added, place over it a small board, 
Which will rise with the water. 

(are must be taken to place earthen 
pans, or oilier vessels, to receive the li- 
quor which runs through the tubes; and, 
that the ley may not absorb carbonic acid 
From the atmosphere, the vessels must be 
closed with care, in such a manner as to 
exclude the external air. It will be neces- 
Sarj also to keep water always over the 
mixture, which must be collected till it 
[i.tsses tasteless from the tubes. 

The liquors obtained are nearly of the 
same degree of strength till towards the 
end of the process ; when they grow weak 
suddenly. 

> iporate the water, use should be 
made of < ast-iron pots, beginning with the 
last portions, which are a little weaker; 
and to prevent the necessity of keeping 
the Strongest a long time in contact with 



the air when boiling, a strong ebullition is 
requisite. When the fluid is concentrated 
to a certain degree, any sulphate of potash 
that may be present will crystallize, and 
be precipitated. 

To obtain dry potash, pour the concen- 
trated liquor into a small basin, and pro- 
ceed with the evaporation, till a little of it, 
poured on an iron plate, or a marble slab, 
becomes solid. 

Then put the concrete potash into ajar, 
and pour over it very strong alcohol ; the 
potash alone dissolves in it ; the sulphate 
and muriate of potash, with the portions 
of earth and even of carbonic acid, which 
it obs< inately retains, or which it may have 
acquired from the air during the evapora- 
tion, remain at the bottom of the solution. 
Afterwards decant the pure liquor, and 
distil it in a retort till it becomes colourless. 
It must then be evaporated in a silver ba- 
sin. On cooling, it crystallizes in white 
lamina, which are sometimes three-tenths 
of an inch in length: or, instead of suf- 
fering it to crystallize, it may be evapo- 
rated to dryness. 

2. Lowitz has given another method. 
According to this chemist, the whole of the 
operation for obtaining potash of the great- 
est purity, and without the least colour, con- 
sists in this: A lixivium of potash, freed 
from carbonic acid in the usual manner, is 
evaporated to a thick pellicle. After the 
cooling, the foreign salt which has crystal- 
lized is to be separated, and the evapora- 
tion of the lixivium continued in an iron pot. 
During this second evaporation, the pel- 
licle of foreign salts, particularly of car- 
bonate of potash, which continues to be 
formed, must be carefully taken off with 
an iron skimmer. When no more pellicle 
is formed, and the matter ceases to boil up, 
it is removed from the fire, and suffered to 
cool, continually stirred with an iron spa- 
tula. It is then to be dissolved in double 
the quantity of cold water, and the solu- 
tion filtered, and evaporated in a glass re- 
tort, till it begins to deposit regular crys- 
tals. If the mass should consolidate ever 
so little by cooling, a small quantity of 
water is to be added, and it must be heated 
again to render it fluid. After the forma- 
tion of a sufficient quantity of regular crys- 
tals, the fluid, which is very brown, is to 
be decanted, and the salt, after being 
suffered to drain, must be re-dissolved in 
the same quantity of water. The de- 
canted Ames, must be kept in a well-closed 
bottle, and suffered to become clear by 
subsiding during several days. It must 
then be decanted for a second evaporation 
and crystallization. The process must be 
repeated as long as the crystals afford, with 
the least possible quantity of water, solu- 
tions perfectly limped. These solutions 
are to be preserved in well-closed bottles, 
to defend them from the access of air. 
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The greatest difficulty of this process 
arises from the facility with which the fluid 
assumes a solid form. To obviate this in- 
convenience, a small portion of it may be 
concentrated to the point at which it be- 
comes convened into a solid mass by 
cooling. The saturation of a lixivium con- 
siderably evaporated, may be ascertained 
by throwing small pieces of this mass into 
it during its cooling. When these are no 
longer dissolved, it is a proof that it is at 
the required point. 

With regard to the foreign salts which 
are mixed with the potash, the greatest por- 
tion separates by crystallization, after the 
first evaporation. The rest is separated 
during the second concentration, by the 
continual skimming of the pellicle. The 
little which may remain with the potash 
must precipitate for want of water of so- 
lution, in a lixivium, wherein the alkali it- 
self is no longer dissolved but by its own 
water of crystallization. 

Remarks — The property of alkalies, to 
dissolve in highly rectified alcohol, with 
the exclusion of every foreign salt, would 
afford an excellent means of obtaining 
potash very pure, if their mutual action did 
not afford a new source of impurity. For 
when an alkali, absolutely pure and chrystal- 
lized, is dissolved in spirit of wine, even 
without heat, the fluid assumes a very 
brown colour, which becomes still deeper 
after being decanted from the saline mass. 

The crystallization of potash is very dif- 
ferent, accordingly as the crystals are form- 
ed with cold or heat. In the first case, the 
crystals obtained are octahedra in groups, 
which contain 0.43 water of crystallization, 
and excite, by their solution in water, 
even in the summer, a degree of cold very 
near the point of aqueous congelation. In 
the second case, very thin crystalline 
transparent blades of extraordinary mag- 
nitude are formed, which, by an assem- 
blage of lines crossing each other in infinite 
directions, present an aggregate of cells 
or cavities, most commonly so perfectly 
closed that the vessel may be inverted 
without the escape of the smallest drop of 
lixivium, though sometimes included to 
the amount of an ounce or two. For this 
reason, it is necessary to break this fine 
crystallization, that the fluid may run oft*. 
The crystals present, in their regular for- 
mation, rectangular tetragonal blades, 
which, as they contain little water of crys- 
tallization, produce a considerable degree 
of heat when dissolved in water. 

By exposing such alkaline crystals to a 
red heat, in a silver crucible, they become 
fused ; and, after cooling, afford a mass as 
white as snow, extremely caustic and deli- 
quescent. 

As the crystals and the lixivium, during 
the length of time required to drain the 
salt, may frequently become charged with 



a portion of carbonic acid, it is advisable, 
in order to avoid this inconvenience as 
much as possible, that the lixivium, as soon 
as it is brought to the requisite point of 
concentration, should be poured into a 
narrow-necked bottle, and well closed 
therein to crystallize. After the crystals 
are formed, the bottle is to be reversed 
without opening, and kept in a tempera- 
ture rather warm until the crystals are 
well dried. During the winter, the li- 
quor, after the first crystallization, conti- 
nues to crystallize without being submitted 
to a new evaporation, provided only that 
it be exposed to a temperature somewhat 
colder than that wherein the first cnstals 
were formed. 

Properties of pure Pot-ash. — Pot-ash, in a 
crystallized form, consists of soft, quadran- 
gular, compressed prisms, which are ex- 
tremely caustic and deliquescent. It dis- 
solves all soft animal matters when brought 
into contact with it. It liquifies by a gentle 
heat, and rises in fumes at high tempera- 
tures. It does not unite in a direct man- 
ner with phosphoras. It easily combines 
with sulphur and metallic oxids. It dis- 
solves alumine in the humid way, and even 
a small quantity of silex ; but it does not 
acton glucine, or zircon, nor on magnesia, 
or lime. It contracts no union with ba- 
rytes. It absorbs water and carbonic acid 
rapidly. It fuses into glass with silex, by 
the aid of fire. It combines with the 
acids, and forms salts, which in general 
do not yield their acid unless to barytes. 
It changes blue vegetable colours green, 
and possesses all the general properties of 
alkalies. 

Decomposition of Potassa. 

Potassa, from its analogy to ammonia, 
has often been conjectured to be a com- 
pound body; but nothing satisfactory had 
ever been proved. Its decomposition! 
however, has since been effected by the 
labours of Mr. Davy, and the discovery of 
its constituents will ever be regarded as 
the most important in chemistry. Mr. 
Davy was led to institute experiments, 
with a view to decompose the fixed alka- 
lies by his previous discovery, that, by the 
powers of galvanism, the principles of 
bodies were separated, according to a cer- 
tain law, some being attracted to the one 
galvanic pole, others to the other; and 
that the strength of these attracting forces 
are proportional to the energies of the op- 
posite electricities in the galvanic circle, 
and to the conducting power and the de- 
gree of concentration of the substance* 
submitted to their action. 

In his first attempts, he exposed the al- 
kali, dissolved in water, to the action of 
the galvanic battery, but the water alone 
of the solution was decomposed. Potassa, 
in fusion, was then placed in the galvanic 
circuit ; a vivid light, and appearances of 
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tlie production of combustible matter oxygen. And this Mr Davy soon con- 

were observed ; on submitting the solid firmed, by synthetic experiments, 

alkali, rendered a conductor of electnci- He fouud that the metallic lustre of this 

ty by being very slightly moistened, to inflammable substance immediately be- 

the galvanic action, these appearances came destroyed in the atmosphere, and a 

were still better marked; and it was in white crust formed upon it which was pure 

this way Mr. Davy succeeded in effecting potassa. This was soon dissolved by at- 

the complete decomposition. trading humidity from the air ; a new 

" A small piece of pure potash, which quantity was formed on the surface, until 

had been exposed a few seconds to the at- the whole disappeared, and had formed a 

mosphere, so as to give conducting power saturated alkaline solution. When theglo- 

to the surface, was placed upon an insu- bules were placed in tubes containing 

lated disc of platina, connected with the atmospheric air, or oxygen gas, an ab- 
negative side of the battery in a state of sorption of oxygen took place, and a crust 

intense activity; and a platina wire, com- of alkali was formed. When they were 

municating with the positive side, was strongly heated, confined in given portions 

brought in contact with the upper surface of oxygen, a rapid combustion, with a 

of the alkali. Under these circumstances brilliant white flame, was produced, and 

a vivid action was observed to take place, they were converted into a white and solid 

The potash began to fuse at both its points mass, which was found to be potassa ; oxy- 

of electrization. There was a violent effer- gen was absorbed, and nothing emitted 

vescence at its upper surface ; at the low- which affected the purity of the residual 

er, or negative surface, there was no h- air. From subsequent experiments, Mr. 

beralion of elastic fluid; but small globules Davy endeavoured to determine the pro- 

liaving a high metallic lustre, and being portions of these elements. From the pro- 

precisely similar in visible characters to ducts of the combustion of the base, com- 

quicksilver, appeared ; some of which pared with the quantity of oxygen ab- 

burnt, with an explosion and bright flame, sorbed, he inferred taking the mean of 

as soon as they were formed, and others two experiments, that potassa consists of 

remained, and were merely tarnished, and 86.1 of base, and 13.9 of oxygen. From 
finally covered with a white film, which, the results of the decomposition of water 

formed on their surfaces. These globules by the base, the proportions indicated 

numerous experiments soon shewed to be were 84 of base and 16 of oxygen. The 

the substance I was in search of, and a mean of these will be 85 and 15. 
peculiar inflammable principle the basis of The decomposit-on of potassa maybe 

potash." effected, without difficulty, with a gal- 

The platina, Mr. Davy found, had no vanic battery of hot very high powers, 

share in its production ; as it was equally One of 100 plates, of six inches square, is 

produced when even charcoal, and other sufficient. 

metals, were used for completing the the- An important confirmation of the disco- 

trical circuit. The phenomena too were very is that which has been received from 

quite independent of the presence of air. an experiment performed by Guy-Lussac 

As, in the decomposition of compound and Thenard. It occurred to these che- 
suhstances by galvanism, Mr. Davy had mists, that potassa might be decomposed 
found that when combustible bases had by causing a substance to act on it having 
been developed at the negative side, oxy- a strong attraction for oxygen. They put 
gen is evolved at the positive side, it was clean iron filings into a gun-barrel, bent so 
reasonable to conclude that this happen- that the filings in the curvature could be 
ed in the above experiment, and that the raised to a sufficient heat, by the barrel 
effervescence observed at the part of the being placed across a furnace. With one 
potassa in immediate contact with the extremity of it, a tube is connected con- 
positive wire, was due to the disengage- taining solid potassa. When the iron filings 
ment of oxygen gas. He accordingly in the barrel are brought to a white heat, 
found, performing the experiments in glass the alkali in the tube which has been pre- 
tubes, so as to collect the aciial product viously kept cold by a freezing mixture, 
given out at Ihe positive surface, that this, is melted by applying heat to it by a por- 
on the most delicate examination, proved table furnace ; and it is allowed to run 
to be pure oxygen ; and, unless an excess through, by a small aperture, upon the 
of water was present, no gas was evolved iron filings. It suffers decomposition, 
from the negative surface, nothing being the iron attracts its oxygen, and the in- 
produced there but the inflammable glo- flammable base is sublimed to the other 
bules. end of the tube, which is kept cold, so 

By these analytic experiments, there- as to condense it; a tube of safety, con- 
fore, potassa is proved to be a compound taining a little mercury, being connected 
of a peculiar substance, highly inflamma- with the extremity, to allow of the disen- 
ble, and having a metallic lustre, with gagement of any aerial matter, and at the 
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same time exclude the air. Hydrogen gas inflames in other gases which can afiord 
is disengaged during the process, which ap- oxygen, as the oxymuriatic acid gas. It is 
pears to be derived from the decomposition so liable to oxygenation, that it is difficult 
of water contained in the alkali, and the to preserve it unchanged ; the best method 
result is most successful when the alkali is is to keep it in naphiha ; for, although it 
in the driest state. The base of the alkali does not sink in that fluid, it is enveloped 
is obtained in the form of brilliant laminae, by a film of it, which protects it from the 
adhering to the side of the gun-barrel, action of the air. 

There is also found in the curvature where When heated in hydrogen gas, at ade- 
the filings were contained, an alloy of it gree below its point of vaporization, it 
with iron. According to Mr. Davy, who diminishes in volume, and the gas explodes 
performed the experiment with success, with the production of alkaline fumes, 
the base thus obtained is rather heavier when it is allowed to pass into the air, a 
than that procured by electricity, probably portion of the potassium appears, there- 
from containing a little iron. fore, to have been dissolved; but, by cool- 
To the matter discovered by these re- ing, this is in a great measure deposited, 
searches, as the base of potassa, Mr. Davy as the gas loses its property of detonating, 
has given the name of spontaneously. 

POTASSIUM; Potassium, when brought into contact 

the termination of this name being that as- with water, decomposes it with great vio. 
signed to metals, and this substance be- lence, an explosion is produced, with 
ing presumed to be metallic. flame, and potassa is formed. Placed on 

Potassium, at the temperature of 60° ice, it instantly burns wiih a bright flame, 
of Fahrenheit, appears in the" form of melting the ice. So strong is the action 
small globules, possessing the metallic ot this substance on water, that it disco- 
lustre and opacity, and having the general vers, by the decomposition it produces, 
appearance of quicksilver, so that by the the smallest quantity of water in other 
eye it is not easy to distinguish between liquids, as in alcohol, or in ether. Potas- 
them. At this temperature, however, it sium, thrown into solutions of the mineral 
is rather imperfectly fluid, so that it does acids, inflames and burns on the surface, 
not easily recover its globular form. At and the compound of potassa, with the 
70° it is more liquid and mobile ; and at the acid employed, is formed, 
temperature of 100° is so completely so, Potassium combines with the primary 
that different globules can be easily run inflammables. When brought in contact 
into one. At 50° it becomes a soft and with phosphorus, under exposure to air, 
malleable solid, which has 'he lustre of both bodies become fluid, burn, and phos- 
polished silver, and at 32° it becomes phate of potassa is formed. When the 
harder and brittle, displaying, when bro- experiment is made under naphtha, so as 
ken, a crystallized texture. Though so to exclude the air, they combine, and 
fusible, it is not very volatile, but requires form a compound less fusible that either 
a temperature approaching a red-heat to of its ingredients It has the lustre of po- 
convert it into vapour. It condenses im- hshed lead. 

changed. It is a perfect conductor of elec- When potassium is brought in contact 
tncity, and is also an excellent conductor with sulphur in fusion, under the vapourol 
ofhe^'t. naphtha, they combine rapidly with the 

It is the lightest substance known ; it is evolution of heat and light, and a grey 
therefore lighter than ether, or alcohol substance, in appearance like sulpliuret of 
Mr. Davy found that it did not even sink iron, is formed, a little sulphuretted hy- 
in naphtha twice distdled, the specific gra- drogen being evolved. When the union is 
vity of which was about 770. Its specific effected in the atmosphere, inflammation 
gravity he estimates, compared with that takes place. 

of water, is as 6 to 10, at 62® of Fahrenheit. With the metals, potassium enters rea- 
In its solid form it is rather heavier, but dily into combination. With mercury it 
still, when cooled to 40 s , it swims in dis- produces some singular results. When one 
tilled naphtha. P ai 't of it is added to eight or ten parts of 

Its chemical relations are not less sin- mercury in volume, at 60° Fahrenheit, they 
gular than its physical properties. constantly unite and form a substance ex- 

It combines with oxygen slowly and actly like mercury in colour, but which 
without flame, at all temperatures below has less coherence ; for small portions ot it 
that of its volatilization; but, at this tern- appear like flattened spheres. When a 
perature, combustion of it takes place, globule is made to touch a globule about 
the hea' is intense, and the light white and twice as large, they combine with con- 
vivid. It appears to combine with diffe- siderable heat; the compound is fluid at 
lent proportions of oxygen; at least an the temperature of its formation; but, 
oxide of it, in a lower state of oxydation when cold, it appears as a solid metal, 
than potassa, can be obtained. Potassium similar in colour to silver. If the quantity 
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of the basis of potassa is still further in- POTASSA FUSA. Fu9ed potash. 

creased, so at to be about one-thirtieth the ICali purum. Alkali vegetabile fixum cum- 

weight of mercury, the amalgam increases ticum. " Take of solution of potash, a 

in bardm sa, and becomes brittle. The gallon." Evaporate the water, in a clean 

solid amalgam, in which the basis is in the iron pot, over the tire, until, when the 

smallest proportion, seems to consist of ebullition has ceased, the potash remains in 

about one part in weight of base, and a state of fusion ; pour it upon a clean iron 

seventy pails of mercury, and is very soft plate, into pieces of convenient form. This 

and malleable. preparation of potash is violently caustic, 

W hen these compounds are exposed to destroying the living animal fibre with 

air, they rapidly absorb oxygen ; potassa, great energy. 

which deliquesces, is formed, and, in a PGTASSiE ACETAS. See Acetas pot- 

leu- minutes, the mercury is found pure ass*. 

and unaltered. When a globule of the POTASSiE SUJBCARBONAS. Sub- 

amalgam is thrown into water, ii rapidly Carbonate of potash, formerly called Kali 

decomposes it, with u hissing noise ; po- preparation. Sal ub&yntliii. Sal Turtari. 

tassa is formed, pun; hydrogen is disen- Sal plantarum. " Take of impure potash, 

gaged, and the mercury remains free. powdered, three pounds j boiling water, 

The fluid amalgam of mercury and po- three pints and a half/' Dissolve the potash 

tassium dissolves all the metals ; and, m in water, and filter j then pour the solution 

this state of union, mercury acts on pla- into a clean iron pot, and evaporate the 

Una and iron. water over a moderate fire until the liquor 

When potassium is heated with gold, or thickens; then let the (ire be withdrawn, 

silver, or copper, in a close vessel of pure and stir the liquor constantly with an iron 

glass, it rapidly acts upon them | and rod, untd the salt concretes' into granular 

when the compounds are thrown into wa- crystals 

ter,thefluid is decomposed, pot assaformed, A purer subcarbonate of potash maybe 

and the metals appear to be separated un- prepared in the same manner from' tartar, 

altered. H reduces the metallic oxides which must first be burnt, until it becomes 

when heated with them, and when the ash-coloured. 

potassium is ,n excess, it combines with the Tins preparation of potash is in general 

reduced metal. In consequence of this use to form the citrat of potash for the 

property, it decomposes flint glass and saline draughts. A scruple is generally di- 

green glass, reducing the metallic oxides rected to be saturated with lemon-juice. 

they contain, forming potassa, which dis- In this process, the salt which is composed 

solves 'he glass. At a red heat, it acts ot potash and carbonic acid is decomposed. 

even on the purest glass, attracting part The citric acid havinga greater affinity for 

of the oxygen of the alkali in the glass, the potash than the carbonic, seizes it 

and forming the substance which is potas- and forms the citrat of potash, whilst the 

sium in the first deg -nation. carbonic ac:d flies off in the form of air. 

The preparations of this alkali that are The subcarbonate of potash possesses ant- 

used in medicine, are acid virtues, is an antidote against white ar- 

1. Potassa fusa. scnic, and maj beexhibited with advantage 

2. Liquor potassa;. in convulsions and other spasms of the in- 

3. Potassa cum (alee. testifies arising from acidity, in calculous 

4. Swbcarbonas potass ae. complain s, leucorrhoea, scrophula, and 

rbonas potassx. aphthous affections. Tiie dose is from ten 

6. Sulphas potassa:. grains to half a drachm. 

7. Super-sulpbas potass*. I'OrASS.E SULPHAS. Formerly 

8. Tartras potassst. called Kali vitno/utum. Alkali vegeta- 
9 Acetas potasste. bile vitrielatum. Sal tie duobus. Arcanum 

10. (Jitrxs potaSSK. duplicatum. Sal polychrestiis Nitrum Di- 
li Oxymuri as potassst, triolutum. Tartarum vitriolatum. "Take 
19 Sulplvuretum potassx. of salt which remains after the distillation 
POTA6SA CAUBONAS. See Curbonas of nitric acid, two pounds; boiling water, 
potass*, two gallons." Mix them, that the salt 
POTASSA CUM CALCE. Potash with may be dissolved ; next add as much car- 
lime kali pwo. Causticnm e«m- bonate of potash as may be requisite for 
inline fortius. Lnpii infernnlit sive septicus. the saturation of the acid ; then boil the 
" Pake of solution of potash, three pinis ; solution, until a pellicle appears upon the 
fresh lime, a pound " Boil the solution of surface, and, after straining, set it bv, that 
potash down oa pint, then add the lime, crystals may form. Having poured away 
previ I bj the addition of water, the water, dry the crystals on bibulous 
and mix them together intimately. Tins paper Its virtues are cathartic, diuretic, 
is in common use with surgeons as a and deobstruent ; with which intentions it 
produce ulcerations, and to open is administered in a great variety of dis- 
eases, as constipation, suppression of the 
' 4 
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lochia, fevers, icterus, dropsies, milk tu- Linnsean system. Class, Monoecia. Order, 

mours, &c. The dose is from one scruple Polyandria. 

to h:df an ounce, PoteriItm sanguisorba. The systema- 

FOTASSiE SULPHURETUM. See tic name of the Burnet saxifrage, the leaves 

Sulpkuretum potass*. of which are often put into cool tankards- 

POTASSiE SUPERSULPHAS. Super- they have an adstringent quality, 

sulphate of potash. " Take of the salt POUPARTll LIGAMENTUM. See 

which remains after the disullatisn of nitric Povpurt's ligament 

acid, two pounds ; boiling water, four POUPART's LIGAMENT. Ligamen. 

pounds." Mix them together, so that the turn Poupartii. Fallopian ligament. Ingui. 

sal: may be dissolved, and strain the solu- nal ligament. A strong ligan^ nt, or rather 

tion ; then boil it until a pellicle appear a tendinous expansion of the external 

upon the surface, and set it by, that civs- oblique muscle, going across from the 

tals may form. Having poured away the interior and anterior spinous process of the 

water, dry these crystals upon bibulous ilium, to the crista of the os pubis. It s 

paper. under this ligament the femoral vessels 

POTASSiE TARTRAS. Tartrate of pass ; and when the intestine or omentum 

potash, formerly called Ktdi tarturisatum. passes underneath it, the disease is called 

Tartarian solubile. Tartaris tartarisutus, a femoral hernia. 

Sal vegetabilis. Alkali vgetabile tavtarisa- Powder, antimonial. See Pidvis Antimo- 

tutn. "Tike of subcarbonate of potash, niaUs. 

a pound; supertartrate of potash, three Poivder of burnt hartshorn ■with opium. See 

pounds ; boiling water a gallon." Ois- Pulvis comu cum opio 

solve the subcarbonate of potash in the Powder, compound, of aloe. See Pulvis 

tvater; next add the supertartrate of pot- aloes compositus. 

ash, previously reduced to powder, gra- Powder, compound, of chalk. See Pulvis 

dually, until bubbles of gas shall cease to cretx compositus. 

arise. Strain the solution through paper, Powder, compound, of chalk with opium. 

then boil it until a pellicle appear upon the See Pulvis cretx compositus cum opio. 

surface, and set it by, thai crystals may Powder, compound, of cinnamon. See Pul- 

form. Having poured away the water, vi* annumoni compositus 

dry the crystals upon bibulous paper. Din- Powder, compound, of contruyerva. See 

retic, deobstruent, and eccoprotic virtues Pulvis conirayerv<e compositus- 

are attributed to ths preparation. Powder, compound, of ipecacuanha. See 

Potatoe, common. The root of the Pulvis Jpecacuunhx compositus. 

Solanum tuberosum of Linnaeus. Solatium Powder, compound, of kino. See Pulvis 

esculentum. Kippa. Kelengu. Papas kino compositus. 

Jlme> icanns. Pappus Americunus. Con- Powder, compound, of scammony. See 

volvus ludictis. A native of Peru. An ex- Pulvis scummonix compositus. 

tremely nutritious and wholesome vege- Powder, compound, of senna. See Pul- 



vis sennx compositus 

Powder, compound, of tragacanth. See 
Pulvis tragacanthx compositus. 

Power, muscular. See Irritability and 



tab I 

Potatoe, Spanish. The root of the 
Convolvulus batatas of Linnaeus. It is a 
native of the Indies It is firm, and of 
a pale brown on the outside ; white within, Muscular motion 
and very sweet, like chesnuts, and the Power, tonic. See Irritability. 
only esculent root of the genus convol- Prxiipitate, red. See jYitricooxydum 
VuliJS. hydrutgyri. 

POTENTILLA. (A potentia, from its Prxcpilate, white. See Calx hydrargyri 
efhY/cv.) I. The name of a genu 8 af plants alba. 

in the Linnsan system. Class, Icosandria P.i^ECORDIA. (From prcc, before, and 
Order, Polygynia. x.a^iu, the heart.) The fore part ot the 

2. The pharmsfeopceial name of the wild region ot the thorax, 
tansy. Argentina. Anserina. The leaves Ph.tjfuiinicm. (From prx, before, and 
of this plant, Potentilhi anserina of Linnaeus, fumus, a furnace.) The mouth ofachemi- 
possess mildly adstringent and Corroborant cal furnace. 

qualities ; but are seldom used, except by Preipaiiastia medicamenta. Medi- 

thc lower orders. cines preparing the pecant fluids to pass 
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PoTKvnu.A asseriha. The systema- 
tic name of he silver-weed, or wild tansy. 
See Potentilla. 

Potent: lla reptaxs. The systematic 
name of the common cinquefoil. See Pen- 
taphyllum 

POTHRIUVI. (From o-en-xg/ov, a cup ; 
so n^med from tin shapi of us flowers ) membr mous or cutaneous fold that co 
The name of a genus of plants in the vers the glans penis and clitoris. 



off. 

PR/EPARANTIA VASA. 

malic vessels of the testicles. 

PR.EPUT IUA1 (Prom prxputo, to cut 
oft' before, because some nations used to 
cut it off in circumcision.) Ep:jgogion,oi 
Dioscorides. Posthe. The pic juice. The 
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Prepuce. See Praputium. every circumstance which can alter the 

PriAsiiM. (From :rg:w/et, a square hor- natural state of that organ. 

der ; so called from its square stalks.) The first circumstance which renders 

Marrubmra, or horehound. pregnancy probable, is the suppression of 

Pkasux. (From 3-5 am, to burn, because the periodical evacuation, winch is gene- 

of their hot taste.) The leek. rally accompanied with fulness in the 

PRAXIS. (From wgwo-ap, to perform.) breasts, head-ache, flushings in the face, 

The practice ot medicine and heat in ihe paims ot the hands. 

PRECIPITATION. {Prtccipitatto ; from These sympioms are commonly the con- 

pra-cipito, to cast down.) When two bo- sequences ot suppression, and therefore 

dies are united, for instance, an acid and are to be regarded as signs of pregnancy, 

an oxyd, and a third body is added, such in so far only as they depend on it. 

as an alkali, which has a greater affinity As, however, the suppression of the pe- 

with the acd than the metallic oxyd, the riodical evacuation often happens from ac- 

coiisequence. is, that the alkali combines cideinal exposure 10 cold, or from the 

with the acid, and the oxyd, thus desert- change of life in consequence of marriage, 

ed, appears in a separate state at the bot- it can never be considered as an infallible 

torn of the vessel in which the operation is sign. 

performed. This decomposition is com- The belly, some weeks after pregnancy, 

monly known by the name of precipitation, becomes flai, fr m 1 he womb jinking, and 

and the substance that sinks is named a hence drawing down the intestines along 

precipitate. The substance, by the addi- with it; bin this cannot be looked upon as 

tion of whic the phenomenon is produ- a certain sign of pregnancy, because an 

ced, is den ruin ned the precipitant, enlargement of the womb from any other 

PREDISPOSING CAUSE. Causa pra- cause, will produce the same effect. 

dUponent ('ansa pioegumena. That which Many women, soon after they are preg- 

rend'is the body susceptible of disease, nant, become very much altered in their 
The m'ist frequent predisposing causes of looks, and have peculiar irritable feelings, 

disease! are, the temperament and habit inducing a disposition of mind which ren- 

of 1 he body, idiosyncracy. age, sex, and ders their temper easily ruffled, and incite 

structure of the part diseased. an irresistible propensity to actions of 

PREDISPOSITION. Pradispasitio That which on other occasions they would be 

constitution, or s'ate of the solids, or ashamed. 

fluids, or of both, which disposes the body In such cases, the features acquire ape- 
to the action of disease. culiar sharpness, ihe eyes appear larger, 

PREGNANCY. Utero-gertation The and the mouth wider ihan usual; and the 

particular manner in which pregnancy takes woman has ■< particular appearance, which 

place has hitherto remained involved in cannot be described, but with which wo- 

obscunty, notwiihst tiding the laborious men are well acquainted. 

investigation of the most eminent philoso- 'These breeding symptoms, as they are 

phers of all ages call d, originate from the irritation pro- 

Although pregnancy is a state which duced on the womb by impregnation; and 

(with a few exceptions) is natural to all as they may proceed from an) other cir- 

women, it is in general the source of many cumstance which can irritate thai organ, 

disagreeable sensations, and often the they cannot be depended on when the 

cause of diseases which might be attended woman is not young, or where there is not 

w^i the worst consequences if not pro- a continued suppression for at least three 

perly treated. periods. 

It is now, however, universally acknow- The irritations on the parts contiguous 

Udged, that those women who bear chil- to the womb are equally ambiguous : and 

dren enjoy, usually, more certain health, therefore the signs of pregnancy, in the 

and are much less liable to dangerous (lis- first four months, are always to he consi- 

eases, than those who are unmarried, or dered as doubtful, unless every one enu- 

who prove barren. merated be distinctly and unequivocally 

Signs of pregnancy — 'The womb has a present. 

very extensive influence, by means of its Fi om the fourth month, the signs of preg- 

nerves, 00 many other parts of the body; nancy are less ambiguous, especially after 

hence, the changes which are produced on the womb has ascended into the cavity of 

it by impregnation, must be productive of the belly. In general, about the fourth 

changes on the sta ! e of the general system, month, or a short time after, the child be- • 

These constitute the signs of pregnancy, comes so much enlarged, that its motions 

During the first fourteen or fifteen weeks, begin to be felt by the mother; and hence 

the signs of pregnancy are very ambiguous, a sign is furnished at that period called 

and cannot be depended on ; for, as they quickening. Women, very improperly 

proceed from the irritation of the womb consider this si.;n as the most unequivocal 

on other parts, they may be occasioned by proof of pregnancy; for though, when it 
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occurs about the period described, prece- PRESBYOPIA. (From 7rpi<r£vi, old, and 
ded by be symptoms formerly enumera- <>4«, sight, because it is frequent with 
ted, it may be looked upon as a sure indi- old men.) Tbat defect of tlie sii;ht by 
cation 'bat the woman is with child ; yet, which objects close are seen confusedly, 
when there is an irregularity, either in the but, at remoter distances, distinctly. As 
preceding symptoms or in its appearance, the myopia is common to infants, so the 
the situation of the woman must be doubt- presbyopia is a malady common to the 
ful. aged The proximate cause is a tardy 

This fact will be easily understood ; for adu nation into the focus, so that it falls 
as the sensation of the motion of the child beyond die retina. The species are, 
cannot be explained, or accurately de- 1. Presbyopia from a flatness of the cor- 
scribed, women may readily mistake other nea. By so much the cornea is flatte , 
sensations for Uv.it of quickening. Flatus so much the less and more tardy it re- 
has often been so pent up in the bowels, franges the rays into the focus. This evil 
that the natural pulsation of the great ar- arises, 1st, From a want of aqueous or 
teries, of which people are conscious only vitreous humour, which is common to the 
in certain statfes of the body, has frequent- aged; or may arise from some disease; 
]y been mistaken for this feeling." 2d, From a cicatrix, which diminishes 

After the fourth month, the womb rises the convexity of the cornea; 3d, From a 
gradually from the cavity of the basin, natural conformation of the cornea. 
enlarges the belly, and pushes out the 2. Presbyopia from too flat a crystalline 
navel: hence the protrusion of the navel lens. This evil is most common to the aged, 
has been considered one of the most cer- or it may happen from a wasting of the 
tain signs of pregnancy in the latter crystalline lens. 

months. Every circumstance, however, 3. Presbyopia from too small density of 
which increases the bulk of the belly o ca- the cornea or humours of the eye. By so 
sions this symptom ; -and therefore it can- much more these humours are thin or rari- 
not be trusted to, unless other signs ton- fled, so much the less they refrange the 
cur. rays of light. Whosoever is a myops from 

The progressive increase of the belly, this cause is cured in older age; for age 
along - with suppression, after having been induces to a greater density of the cornea 
formerly regular, and the consequent symp- and lens. From this it is an observed fact, 
toms, together with the sensation of quick- that the presbyopes are often cured spon- 
ening at the proper period, afford the only taneoiu-ly, and throw away their glasses, 
true marks of pregnancy. which younger persons in this disease are 

These signs, however, are not to be en- obliged to use. 
tirely depended on; for the natural desire 4. Presbyopia from a custom of viewing 
which every woman has to be a mother, continually remote objects; hence artifi- 
vvill induce her to conceal, even from her- cers who are occupied, in remote objects 
s<df, every symptom which may render are said to contract tins malady. The 
her situation doubtful, and to magnify reason of«this phsenomenon is not very 
every circumstance which can tend to clear, 
prove that she is pregnant. 5. Presbyopia sevilis. From a mulli- 

Beside quickening and increase of bulk tude of causes aged persons are presby- 
of the belly, another symptom appears in opes; from a penury of humours, which 
the latter months, which, when preceded render the cornea and lens flatter, and the 
by the ordinary signs, renders pregnancy bulb shorter. When in senile ages, from 
certain beyond a doubt. It is the presence dryness, the bulb of the eye becomes 
of milk in the breasts. When, however, flatter and shorter, and the cornea flatter, 
there is any irregularity in the preceding those who were short-sighted or myopes 
symptoms, this sign is no longer to be con- before, see now without their concave 
sidered of any consequence. glasses. 

<Vs every practitioner must naturally 6. Presbyopia from too close a prox- 
-vish to distinguish pregnancy from dis- imity of objects. The focus is shorter of 
ease, the disorders which resemble it distant, but longer of nearer objects, 
should hte thoroughly understood, and also 7- Presbyopia from a coarctated pupil. 
their diagnostics, it is, however, neces- By so much smaller is the aperture of the 
sary to remark, that wherever any eircum- diaphragm in an optic tube, so much rc- 
etance occurs which affords the most dis- meter is the focus. 

tant reason to doubt the case, recourse 8. Presbyopia mercurialis, which arises 
Ought to be had to the advice of an expe- from the use of mercurial preparations, 
vieuced practitioner, and every symptom Thepaticnt feels a press ng pain in the eye, 
should be unreservedly described to him. Which, from being touched is increased, 

pRKirEivsio. (From prehrndo, to surprise; and the bulb of the eye appears as if rigid, 
50 named frorti its sudden seizure.) The and with difficulty can be moved. Near 

objects the patient can scarce distinguish* 
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and distant only in a confused manner, decomposed by the action of fire or putri- 
Many have supposed this disorder an im- dity, sucli as water, gum, resin, &.c. 
perfect amaurosis. iokobbs. (From wftan, a saw.) Ser- 

k.ii. Bee Preabyofria. rated: applied to the sutures of the 

P isbttta. (From .t^t-^uc, old; be- skul! 
cause it is usual to old people.) See Pies- PRIOR ANNULARIS. {Mux ad us prior 
byopia. annularis.) Fourth interosseus of Winslow. 

I*iu.-,i m. (From 7rg»9«, to inflame.) In- An internal interosseous muscle of the 
flammation at the ends of the fingers from hand. See Interosvi munus. 
cold. PRIOR IXDICI5. Extensor tertii inter- 

Piiiapf.ia. See Nicotian* minor. nodii indicts of Douglas. Interossei mamts 

PaiAPIseus. (From ^(aa-cc, the penis.) interims of Albinus. Interossei ot Winslow 
1. A tent made in tlie form of a penis. 2. and Cowper, and sous-mctacarpolaten-pha- 
A bougie. fcn^nsot'Hiimas An internal huerosseal 

PRIAPISMTJS. (From vrpi*7ro(, a hea- muscle of the hand, which draws the fore- 
then god, whose penis is always painted linger inwards towards the thumb, and 
ereel ) Priapism. A continual erection extends it obliquely, 
of the penis. Coelius Aurelianus says it is PRIOR MEDII. (JTwsculus prior me- 
a palsy of the seminal vessels, by which dii ) Interossei manus bicissites, sett ex- 
the disorder is produced. terni of Albinus. Second interosseus of 

Priapism See I'riafiimmis. Douglas, and sous-mctacarpolateriphalan- 

PRIAPUS (rif/awoc, a heathen god, re- giens of Dumas. An external interosseous 
markable for the largeness of his genitals.) muscle of the hand. See Interossei manus. 
I. The penis. PROI5ANG. A flexible piece of'wliale- 

\ name of the nepenthes or wonder- bone with sponge fixed to the end. 
ful plant, from the appendages at the end PROBE. (From prtbo, to try ; because 
of t lie leaves resembling an erected surgeons try the depth and extent of 
penis. wounds, &.c with it.) Stylus. A chirur- 

PRflWjE VliE. The first passages, gical instrument of a long and slender 
The stomach and the intestinal tube form. 

are so called, and the lactcals the secundx Proboie. (From 5rgo&»xxa>, to project.) 

A prominence. An apophysis. 
Primary teeth. See Teeth. PROBOSCIS. (From 'vy, before, and 

Primrose. See Primula vulgaris. /8/)cc*a>, to feed. (A snout or trunk as 

PRIMULA. (From primulas, the be- that of an elephant by which it feeds 
ginning ; so called because it (lowers in the itself. 

inning of the spring. ) The name of a Procardium. (From ergo, before, and 
genus of plants in the Linnrcan system. K*g<T<*, the stomach or heart.) The pit of 
. Pcntandria- Order, JMonogynia. the stomach. 

Primula \iiiis (From primulas, the PROCAT ARCTIC CAUSE. (Causa 
beginning, so called because it flowers in proeatareiica, from rr/iox.*.T «/>;£&>, to go be- 
the beginning ofthe spring.) Verbasculum. fore.) See Exciting causey 
The cowslip, paigil, or peagle. The PROCESS. (Proressus, from procedo, 
flowers of this plant have a moderately to go before) An eminence of a bone ; as 
strong and pleasant smell, and a somewhat the spinous and transverse processes ofthe 
roughish bitter taste Vinous liquors im- vertebra:. 

pregnated with their flavour by maceration Processus cai-datf*. See Lobulus cau- 
<ir Fermen ation, and strong infusions of datus. 

them drank as tea, are supposed to be Processus c.t.ci vehmifotimis. See It. 
mildly corroborant, antispasmodic, and testines. 

anodyne. \n infusion of three pounds of PROCESSUS ciliabis. Sec Ciliur Uga- 
the fresh (lowers in five pints of boiling ment. *. ** 

Water is made in the shops into a syrup of PnocEssrs majdxiXares. A name for- 
a fine yellow colour, and agreeably impreg- merl\ applied to the olfactory nerves. 
Bated w it, i the Savour of the cowslip. PROCIDENTIA. (From procido, to Stall 

Primula vulgaris 'flu- primrose. The down.) A falling down of any part ; llius, 
leaves and root of this common plant pos- procidentia ani, ut , See. 

mutator) properties). Pbocobbylus. (From srpc, before, and 

I'liiv.iis iLEXipaARMA.conuM. Angelica. Koifuxtt, the middle joint ofthe finger.) 
Which l\\ some was formerly so much es- The first joint of a finger next the meta- 
,1 as to obtain this name. carpus 

PRINCIPLES. Pnncipia. Primary sub- PROCTALGIA. (From sr/mntToc, the fun- 
stances. Acco ding 10 modern chemists, (lament, and axj-of, pain.) A violent pain 
tins i: rm is applied to those particles at the anus. It is mostly symptomatic of 
which are composed of two or more ele- some disease, a9 piles, scirrhus, prurigo, 
ments (Sec I that may again be cancer. 8tc. 
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PROCTITIS. (From vprnvtc, the anus.) 
Clunesia. Cyssotis. Inflammation of the 
inter ul or mucous membrane of the lower 
part of the rectum. 

Proctoeeucorrhoia. (From vfuttt, the 
anus, xtuxot, white, and gt«, io flow.) Proc- 
torrhea A purging of white mucus with 
heat and itching. 

,Proctorrhcea. (From ■rpamro!, the 
anus, and gtu>, to flow.) See Proctoleu- 
corrhaa 

PROFLUVIA. (Prom pro/no, to run 
down.) Fluxes. The fifth order in the 
class pyrexia of Cullen's nosology, charac- 
terised by pyrexia, with increased excre- 
tions. 

Profluvii cortex. See Conessi cor- 
tex. 

PROFUNDUS. See Flexor profundus 
perforans- 

PROFUSIO. A loss of blood. A genus 
of disease in the class locales and order apo- 
cenoses of Cullen. 

Prorlosis. (From irpo, before, and 
y\a>e-o-&, the tongue.) The tip of the 
tongue. 

PROGNOSIS. (From tsrpo, before, and 
yivo<rx.oo, to know.) The art of foretell 
ing the event of diseases from particular 
symptoms. 

PROGNOSTIC. (Prog-nosticus, from 
irgovtvuo-Ku, to know before hand.) Applied 
to those symptoms which may be foretold 
before they appear. 

PROLAPSUS. (From prolabor, to slip 
down.) Procidentia. Delupsio. Exania. 
Proptoma. Proptosis. A protrusion. A 
genus of disease in the class locales and 
order ectopia of Cullen ; distinguished by 
thefallingdownof a part that is uncovered, 
Prolepticus. (From 7rpo\tt[x£*vm, io 
anticipate.) Applied to those diseases 
whose paroxysms anticipate each other, 
or return after less and less intervals of 
intermission. 

pRoittALACTERicM. (From fl-go, before, 
and [x <tKa.ir o-u), to soften.) The room where 
the body was softened previous to bathing 
it. 

Prometopjdutm. (From wga, before, 
and (juvaiirov, the forehead.) Prometoposis. 
The skin upon the forehead. 

Prometopsts. See Prometopidhim. 
PRONATION The act of turning the 
palm of the hand downwards. It is per- 
formed by rotating the radius upon the 
ulna, by means of several muscles which 
are termed pronators; as, 

Pronator quadratus. See Pronator 
radii quadratus. 

Pronator radii brevis. See Pronator 
radii quadratus. 

PRONATOR RADII QUADR \TUS. 
Pronator quadrattts of Douglas and AlbinUS. 
JPronutor quadratus sive transversns of Win- 
slow. Pronator radii brevis seu quadra '«i 



of Cowper. Ci&itoradial of Dumas. This, 
which has gotten its name from its use 
and its shape, is a small fleshy muscle, 
situated at the lower and inner part of 
the fore-arm, and covered by die tendons 
of the flrxor muscles of the hand. It 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the 
lower and inner part of the ulna, and 
runs nearly in a transverse direction, 
to be inserte'd into that part of the radius 
which is opposite to its origin, its inner 
fibres adhering to the interosseous liga- 
ment. This muscle assists in the pronation 
of the hand, by turning the radius in- 
wards 

PRONATOR RADII TERRS of Innes 
and Cowper. Pronutnr teres of Albi- 
nus and Douglas. Pronator teres< sive 
nbliquus of Winslow. Epitrochloradial of 
Dumas. This is a small muscle, situated 
at the upper and anterior part of the fore- 
arm. It is called teres, to distinguish it 
from the pronator quadratus. It arises 
tendinous and fleshy from the anterior and 
inferior part of the outer condyle of the 
os humeri ; and tendinous from thecoro- 
noid process of the ulna, near the insertion 
of the brachials internus. The median 
nerve passes between these two portions. 
From these origins the muscle runs ob- 
liquely downwards and outwards, and is 
inserted, tendinous and fleshy, into the 
anterior and convex edge of the radius, 
about the middle of that bone. This 
muscle, as its name indicates, serves to 
turn the hand inwards. 

Pronervatto. (From pro, before, and 
nervus, a string ) A tendon or string like 
the '-nd of a muscle. 

PROPHYLACTIC. (Prophyhictica, 

from ttrpo, before, and qv\*a-irai,\o defend.) 
Any means made use of to preserve 
health. 

Proprietatis elixir. Elixir of aloes 
and tinctura aloes composita. 

Proptoma. (From tt ^mr nrl'cn , to fall 
down.) Procidentia. A relaxation such 
as that of the scrotum, of the under lip, 
of the breasts in females, of the prxpuce, 
or of the ears. 

Propvema. (From <ar^o, before, and ttvov, 
pus.) A premature eduction of pus. 

Prora. (From Trg&'g*, the prow of a 
vessel.) The occiput. 

Prosarthrosis. (From urgoc, to, and «§• 
flgow, to articulate.) That articulation 
which has manifest motion- 

PnosrEOMA (From Tr^oirHyvvpt, to fix 
near.) A fixing of humours in one spot. 

Prostasis (From v^cts-H/uu, to predo- 
minate.) An abundance of morbid hu- 
mours. 

PROSTATE GLAND. (Glanduta 

prostata, from tt/io, before, and itrrixpt, to 
stand; because it is situated before the 
urinary bladder.) Corpus glandulosum. 
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Jldenoides. A very large, heart-like, firm Fnnwrs domestic*. The systematic 
gland, situated between the neck, of the name of the damson-tree. See Damson. 
urinary bladder and bulbous part of the Pkums LAuno-cERA.srs. The sysr 
urethra. It secretes the lacteal fluid, which tic name of the poison laurel. See / 
is cmi'ted into the urethra by ten or twelve cerasus. 

due is 'hat open near the verumontanum Pruncs padus. The systemati 
during- coition. This gland is liable to in- of the bird cherry-tree. See Padus. 
flamniauon and its consequences. Pulsus spinosa. The systematic r 

P ho stats, iMutioit. See Transversus of the sloe tree. See Prudus sylvestris 
perin.fi utter. PRURIGO (From prurio, to I 

Pbotooala. (Prom tpqbtoc, first, and Pruritus. Scabies; Psora. Darta. Libido. 

>***, milk.) The first milk after de- Pavtmi. The prurigo is a genus of dis- 

livery. ease in the order papulous eruptions of 

PROXIMATE CAUSE Causa prox- Dr. Willan's cutaneous diseases. As it 

imu. The proximate cause of a disease arises from different causes, or at dif- 

muy he said to be in reality the disease ferent periods of Jife, and exhibits some 

itself. All proximate causes are either varieties in its form, he describes it under 

flkascd actions of simple fiures, or an al- the titles of prurigo mitis, prurigo formi- 

teWtl state of the fluids. cans, and prurigo senilis. In these the 

PRUNA. (PI. of prunum.) Plums or whole surface of the skin is usually affect- 

prunes. See Plums. ed ; but there are likewise many cases of 

Prune. See Plums. local prurigo, which will be afterwards 

PRUNELLA. (From prima, a burn, noticed according to their respective situa- 

because it heals burns.) Brunella. Con- tions. 

solidn minor. Symphitum minus. 1. The prurigo mitis originates without 

1 I he name of a |:enus of plants in the any previous indisposition, generally in 

Linn x if) system. Class, Didynama. Or- spring, or the beginning of summer. It 

dcr, Gymnospermia. is characterised by soft and smooth eleva- 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of what is tions of the cuticle, somewhat larger than 

also called self heal. Prunella vulgaris the papulx of the lichen, from which they 

of LinnsUB, foliis omnibus ovuto-oblongis, also differ by retaining the usual colour of 

serrutis, petiolatis, it is recommended as an the skin; for they seldom appear red, or 

adstringent in hemorrhages and fluxes, as much inflamed, except from violent fric- 

in gargles against aphtha: and liifiamma- tion. They are not, as in the other case, 

tion of the fauces. accompanied with tingling, but with a 

I'm nkt.la vri.i:vius. The systematic sense of itching almost incessant. This is, 

Dame of the sell-heal. See Prunella. however, felt more particularly on un- 

Pnmelloe Se< Plum. dressing, and often prevents rest for some 

PRUNUM GALLICUM. The com- hours after getting into a bed. When the 

moii prune or plum The plant which topsof the papulae are removed by rubbing 

affords this li-ui is the Primus dnmestica of or scratching, a clear fluid oozes out from 

Linnaeoa : — Pedunculia subsoUtariis, foliis them, and gradually concretes into thin 

lanceelato ovatis convolvtis, rums muticis; black scabs. 

gemm.v ftoi ifevce aphylut. Prunes are This species of prurigo mostly affects 
considered as emollient, cooling, and young persons, and its cause may, I think,/ 
laxative, especially the French prunes, says Dr. Wdlan, in general be referred to 
whirh are directed in the decoction of sordes collected on the skin, producing 
senna, and other purgatives : and the pulp some degree of irritation, and also pre- 
is ordered in the electuarium e senna. See venting thefree discharge of the cutaneous 
Plum. exhalation ; the bad consequencesof which 

Phi m h sylvfsthi.. The sloe or fruit must necessarily be felt at that season of 
of he Primus spinosa of Linnaeus: — Pru- the year when perspiration is most co- 
nks pednnculis solitariis foliis lanceolutis pious. Those who have originally a de- 
glabris, ramis spinosis. It is sometimes licate or irritable skin, must likewise, in 
employed in gargles, to tumefactions of the same circumstances, be the greatest 
the tonsils and uvula, ml from its adstrin- sufferers. 

gent taste was formerly much used in \\x- The eruplionextends to the arms, breast, 

morrhages, ^c. back, and thighs, and often continues 

PRUNUS. The name of a genus of dining twoor three months of the summer, 

plants in the Linnsean system. Class, lco- if not relieved by proper treatment. When 

sand'ia. Order, JHouogynia. persons affected with it neglect washing 

I'm m s v\um. The systematic name the skin, or are uncleanly in their apparel, 

of the black cherry-tree. See Cerasa the irruption grows more inveterate, and 

nigra. at length, changing its form, often termi- 

I'iums chrascs. The systematic name nates in the it. h. Pustules arise among 

of the red cherry-tree, See Cerasa rubra, the papulae, some filled with lymph, others 
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with pus. The acarus scarabei begins to period. Those who are affected with it 
breed in the farrows of the cuticle, and in a high degree have little more comfort 
the disorder becomes contagious. to expect during life, being incessantly 

2. The Prurigo formicans is a much more tormented with a violent and universal 
obstinate and troublesome disease than the itching. The state of the skin in the 
foregoing. It usually affects persons of prurigo senilis, is favourable to the pro- 
adult age, commencing at all seasons of duction ot an insect, the pediculus huma- 
the year indiffer. ntly j and its duration is nus, more especially to the variety of it 
from four months to two or three years, usually termed body-lice, 
with occasional short intermissions The These insects, it is well known, are 
papulae are sometimes larger, sometimes bred abundantly among the inhabitants of 
more obscure, than in the preceding spe- sordid dwellings, of jails, workhouses, kc. 
cies; but, are, under every form, attended and in such situations prey upon persons 
with an incessant, almost intolerable itch- of all ages indiscriminately. But in the 
ing. They are diffused over the whole bo- prurigo senilis they arise, notwithstanding 
dy, except the fact, feet, and palms of the every attention to cleanliness or regimen, 
hands; they appear, however, in great- and multiply so rapidly that the j, 
est number on those parts which, from endures extreme distress, from their gb. 
the ordinary mode of dress, are subjected petual irritation. The nits or eggs w 
to tight ligatures; as about the neck, deposited on the small ff irs of the skin, 
loins, and thighs. and the pediculi are only found on the skin 

The itching is complicated with other or on the linen, not under the cuticle, as 
sensations, which are variously described some authors have represented. In con- 
by patients. They sometimes feel as if nexion with the foregoing series of corn- 
small insects were creeping on the skin; plaints, Dr. Willan mentions some pruii- 
sometimes as if stung all over by ants ; ginous affections which are merely local. 
sometimes as if hot needles were piercing He confines his observations to the most 
the skin In divers places On standing troublesome of these, seated in the podex, 
before a fire> or undressing, and more prxputium, urethra, pubes, scrotum, and 
particularly on getting into bed, these pudendum muliebre. Itching of the 
sensations become most violent, and nostrils, eye-lids, lips, or of the external 
usuallypreclude all rest during the greater ear, being generally symptomatic of other 
part of the night. The prurigo formicans diseases, do not require a particular consi- 
is by most practitioners deemed conta- deration 

gious, and confounded with the itch. In 1. Prurigo podicis. /Vscarides in the 
endeavouring to ascertain the justness of rectum excite a frequent itching and irri- 
this opinion, Dr. Willan has been led to tation about the sphincter ani, which 
make the following remarks : 1. The erup- ceases when the cause is removed by pro- 
tioti is, for the most part, connected with per medicines. A similar complaint often 
internal disorder, and arises where no arises, independently of worms, hsmor- 
source of infection can be traced. 2. Per- rhoidal tumours, or other obvious causes, 
sons affected may have constant inter- which is mostly found to affect persons 
course with several others, and yet never engaged in sedentary occupations; and 
communicate the disease to any of them, may be referred to a morbid state of 
3. Several persons of one family may have secretion in the parts, founded, perhaps, 
the prurigo formicans about the same on a diminution of constitutional vigour. 
time; but he thinks this should be referred The itching is not alway accompanied with 
rather to a common predisposition than to an appearance of papulae or tubercles ; it 
contagion, havingobserved that individuals it little troublesome during the day-time, 
of a family are often so affected, at certain but returns every night soon after getting 
seasons of the year, even when they reside into bed, and precludes rest for several 
at a distance from each other. hours. The complaint continues in this 

Although the prurigo formirans is form during three or four months, and has 
never, like the former species, converted then an intermission, till it is produced 
into tire itch, vet. it does occasionally again by hot weather, fatigue, watching, 
terminate in a pustular disease, not con- or some irregularity in diet. The same 
gious. disease occurs at the decline of life, under 

3. Prurigo senilis. This affection does avarietyofcircumstanr.es. 
not differ much in its symptoms and exter- Women after the cessation of the cata- 
nal appearan es from the prurigo formi- menia, are liable to be affected with this 
cans; but has been thought by medical species of prurigo, more especially in sum- 
writers to merit a distinct consideration, mer or autumn. The skin between the 
on account of its peculiar inveteracy, nates is rough and pupulated, sometimes 
The prurigo is perhaps aggravated, or be- seal)', and a little humour is discharged by 
comes more permanent, in old "age, from violent friction. Along with this com- 
the dry, condensed state of the skin and plaint, there is often an eruption of itching 
cuticle, which often takes place at that papula; on the neck, breast, and back; 
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a swelling and inflammation of one or both hairs. It is remarkable that they seldom 

ears, and a discharge of matter from be- or never fix upon the hairy scalp. The 

hind them, and from the external meatus great irritation produced by them on the 

auditorius. The prurigo podicis some- skin solicits constantly scratching, by 

time occurs as a symptom of the lues which they are torn from their attach- 

venerea, ments ; and painful tubercles arise at the 

i prurigo prteputii is owing to an places whrre they had adhered. When 

altered Btate of secretion on the glans pe- the pediculi are diffused over the greater 

nis, and inner surface of the prxputium. part of the surface of the body, the pa- 

During the heat of summer there is :dso, tient's linen often appears as if sprinkled 

in some persons, »n unusual discharge of with drops of blood. 

lnuc'is, which becomes acrimonious, and 5 Prurigo scroti. The scrotum is af- 

prodtices a troublesome itching, and often fected with a troublesome and constant 

in excoriation of these parts. Washing itching from ascarides within the rectum, 

ot them with water, or soap and water, from friction by violent exercise in hot 

employed from time to time, relieves the weather, and very usually from the pedi- 

Complaint, and should indeed be practised cnli pubis. Another and more important 

as an ordinary point of cleanliness, where form of the complaint appears in old men, 

00 inconvenience is immediately felt. If sometimes connected with the prurigo 

the fluid be secreted in too large a quan- podicis, and referable to a morbid state 

tiiy, that excess may be restrained, by of the skin, or superficial glands of the 

washes made With the extract of lead, part. The scrotum, ,n this case, assumes 

or by applying the unguciitum cerusa a brown colour, often also becoming thick, 

ace tat te. scaly, and wrinkled. The itching extends 

'.. Prurigo urethralia, A very trouble- to the skm covering the penis, more espe- 

Bome itching sometimes takes place at the cially along the course of the nrethra; 

ex remit} ol h urethra in females, with- and has lidle respite, either by day or 

Out any manifest cause. It occurs as well night. 

in young women ks in those who are of an (i. The Prurigo pudendi muliebris, is 
advanced age. On examination, no sine- somewhat analogous to the prurigo scroti 
lure nor tumour has been found along the in men. It is often a symptomatic corn- 
course of the urethra. Probably, how- plaint in the lichen and lepra j it likewise 
ever, the itching may he occasioned by a originates from ascarides irritating the 
morbid slate of the neck of the bladder, rectum, and is in some cases, connected 
being in some instances connected with with a discharge of the fluor albus. 
pain and difficulty of m. kmg water. A similar ailed ion arises in consequence 
An. itching at the extremity of the ure- of the change of state in the genital organs 
tra in men is produced by calculi, and by at the time of puberty, attended with a 
some diseases of the bladder. In cases of series of most distressing sensations. Dr. 
stricture an itching is also felt, but near Willan confines his attention to one case of 
the place where the stricture is situated, the disorder, which may be considered as 

r cause of it is small broken hairs, idiopathic, and which usually affects wo- 

which are sometimes drawn in from the men soon after the cessation ol the cata- 

pubes, between the prxputium and glans, menia. It chiefly occurs in those who are 

and which afterwards becoming fixed in of the phlegmatic temperament, and in- 

the entrance of the urethra, occasion an clined to corpulency, lis seat is the labia 

itching Or slight stinging, particularly on pudendi, and entrance into the vagina. It 

motion. Mr. J, Tea' son, surgeon of the is often accompanied with an appearance 

Lock Hospital, has seen live cases of this of tension or fulness of those parts, and 

kind, and gave immediate relief by ex- sometimes with inflamed itching papulae 

tracting the small hair from the urethra. on the labia and mons veneris. The dis- 

1. Prurigo pubis. Itching papulae often tress arising from a strong and almost per- 

arise o.i the pubes, and become extremely petual itching in the above situation, may 

■ore if their tops are removed by scratch- be easily imagined. In order to allay it 

jug. They are occasioned sometimes by in some degree, the sufferers have frequent 

neglect of cleanliness, but more commonly r%course to friction, and to cooling appli- 

b] a species of pediculus, which perforates rations: whence they are necessitated to 

the cuticle, ami tints derives its nourish- forego the enjoyment of society. An 

ment, remaining fixed in the same siiua- excitement of venereal sensations also 

tion. These insects are termed by Lin- takes place from the constant direction of 

n.vus, &c. petliculi pubis; they do not, the mind to the parts affected, as well as 

however, affect the pubes only, but often from the means employed to procure alle- 

adhere to the eye-brows, eye-lids, and viation. The complicated distress thus 

axilla:. They are often found, also, on arising, renders existencealmosi insupport- 

the breast, abdomen, thighs, and legs, in able, and often produces a state of mind 

persons of the sanguine temperament, bordering on phrensy. 

who have those parts covered with strong Deep ulcerations of the parts seldom 

• 4 P 
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lake place in the prurigo pudendi ; but 2. Pseudoblepsis mutans, in which ob 

the appearance of aphthae on the labia jects that are present appear somewhat 

and nymphae, is by no means unusual, changed 

From intercourse with females under these Psetjdobtbbthitom. See Ptarmica. 

circumstances, men are liable to be affect- PSIDIUM. The name of a genus of 

ed with aphthous ulcerations on the glans, plants in the Linnaean system. 

and inside of the praeputium, which prove Psidium pomiferum. The systematic 

troublesome for a length of time, and often name of the apple guava. This plant, and 

excite an alarm, being mistaken for the pyriferum, bear fruits, the former like 

chancres. apples, the latter like pears. The apple 

Women, after the fourth month of their kind is most cultivated in the Indies, on 
pregnancy, often suffer greatly from the account of the pulp having a fine acid 
prurigo pudendi, attended with aphthae, flavour, whereas the pear species is sweet, 
These, in a few cases, have been succeed- and therefore not so agreeable in warm 
ed by extensive ulcerations, which destroy- climates. Of the inner pulp of either, 
ed the nymphae, and produced a fatal the inhabitants make jellies ; and of the 
hectic : such instances are, however, outer rind they make tarts, marmalades, 
extremely rare. The complaint has, in &c. The latter they also stew and eat 
general, some intervals or remissions ; and with milk, and prefer them to any other 
the aphthae usually disappear soon after stewed fruits. They have an adstringent 
delivery, whether at the full time, or by a quality, which exists also in every part of 
miscarriage. the tree, and abundantly in the leaf-buds, 

PRURITUS. (From prurio, to itch.) which are occasionally boiled with bailey 
See Prurigo. and liquorice, as an excellent drink against 

PRUSSIATS. Salts formed by the union diarrhoeas. A simple decoction of the 
of tlie prussic acid, or colouring matter of leaves, used as a bath, are said to cure the 
Prussian blue, with different bases ; itch, and most cutaneous eruptions, 
thus, prussiat of alumine, prussiat of ammo- Psidium pthifebusi. The systematic 
niac, &c. name of the pear guava. See Psidium 

Psaeloides. (From -^awot, a stringed pomiferum. 
instrument, and ufos, a likeness ; because Psilothra. (From yi\ov, to denudate.) 
it appears as if stringed like a dulcimer.) Applications to remove the hair. 
Applied by the ancients to the inner sur- Psh.othb.ttm. (From *\.imu, to dopi- 
faceof thefcrnix of the brain. late ; so called because it was used by de- 

PSALTER1UM (A harp; because it pilatories.) The white briony. 
is marked with lines that give it the ap- Psimmytuium. (From 4' a > *-° smooth ; 
pearance of a harp.) Lyra. The medul- so called because of its use as a cosmetic.) 
lary body that unites the posterior crura Cerus, or white lead, 
of the fornix of the brain. PSOiE. (4°*<, the loins.) Jlopeces. J\fe- 

Psammismus. (From 4*W°?t sand.) phrometra. JYeurometeres. The name ot 
An application of hot sand to any part of two pair of muscles in the loins, 
the body. PSOAS ABSCESS. See Lumbar ab- 

Ps oi.aiodes. (From ^ujufxiic, sand.) scess. 
Applied to urine which deposits a sandy PSOAS MAGNUS. (From 4°*> the 
sediment. loin ; because it is situated in the loins } 

PSELLISMUS. (From -|5AXif<D, hesita- Psoas, seu himbaris interims of Winslow. 
tion of speech.) Pseliotis. Defect of speech. Pre-lumbo-trochantin of Dumas. This is 
A genus of disease in the class locales and a long, thick, and very considerable mus- 
order dyscenesia of Cullen. cle, situated close to the forepart and sides 

Pseliotis. See Psellismut. of the lumbar vertebrae. It arises from 

PSEUDO. (Ytvtos, false.) Pseudes. the bodies of the last vertebra of the back, 
Spurious; prefixed to many substances and of all the lumbar vertebrae laterally, 
which are only fictitious imitaiions ; as as well as from the anterior surfaces ot 
pseudamomum, a spurious kind of amoni- their transverse processes, by distinct ten- 
tim, &c. | dinous and fleshy slips, that are gradually 

Pseudo-acorus, See I, is paluslris. collected into one mass, which becomes 

PSEUDOBLEPSIS. (From -\ivS^, false, thicker as it descends, till it reaches the 
and Cht^ts, sight.) Phantasma. Suffusio. last of the lumbar vertebrae, where it 
Imaginary vision of objects. A genus of grows narrower again, and, uniting its 
disease in the class locales and order dyxs- outer and posterior edge, (where it begins 
thesix of Cullen; characterised by depra- to become tendinous) with the iliacus hi- 
ved sight, creating objects, or represent- ternus, descends along with that muscle 
ing them different from what they are. under the ligamentum fallopii, and goes to 
Species : be inserted tendinous at the bottom of the 

I 1. Pseudoblepsis imuginaria, in which trochanter minor of the os femoris, and 
objects are perceived that are not pre- fleshy into the bone a little below that 
sent. process. Between the tendon of this mus- 
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iie ischium, we find a considerable 
buna mucosa. This muscle, at its origin, 
me connexion with the diaphragm, 
and likewise With the quadratus lumborum. 
li is one of the most powerful flexors of 
the thigh forwards, and may likewise assist 
in turning it outwards. Winn the inferior 
extremity is fixed, it may help to bend the 
body forwards, and in an erect posture, 
it greatly assists in preserving the equili- 
brium of the trunk upon the upper part of 

the thigh. 

PSOAS PARVUS. Pre-lumbo pubicn 
of Dumas. This muscle, which was first 
described by Riolanus, is situated upon 
the, psoas magnus, at the anterior part of 
the loins. The psoas parvus arises thin and 
fleshy from the side of the uppermost ver- 
tebra of the loins, and sometimes also 
from the lower edge of the last vertebra 
of the back, and from the transverse pro- 
cesses of each of these vertebrae ; it then 
extends over part of the psoas magnus, 
and terminates in a thin flat tendon, which 
is inserted into that part of ihe brim of the 
pelvis, where the os pubis joins the ilium. 
From this tendon a great number of fibres 
are sent off, which form a thin fascia, that 
covers part of the psoas magnus anil ilia- 
cus interims, and gradually loses itself on 
the fore part of the thigh In the human 
body this muscle is very often wanting ; 
but in a dog, according to Douglas, it is 
never deficient. Kiolanus was of opinion, 
that it occurs oftencr in men than in wo- 
men ; Winslow asserts just the contrary; 
but the truth seems to be, that it is as 
often wanting in one sex as in the other. 
Its use seems to be to assist the psoas 
magnus in bending the loins forwards; 
and when we are lying upon our back, it 
mav help to raise the pelvis. 

Psoas sive lumbaris interims. See Psoas 
magnus. 

: \. F« c * Scabies. The itch. A 
genus of disease in the class locales and 
order iliahjscs of Cnllen : appearing first 
on the wrists and between the fingers in 
small pustules with watery heads. It is 
contagious. 

I'sOKIASIS. (From 4o/)*a>, to itch.) 
The disease to which Dr. Willan gives 
this title is characterised by a rough and 
Bcaly staie of the cuticle, sometimes con- 
tinuous, sometimes in separate patches, 
of various sizes, but of an irregular figure, 
and for the most part accompanied with 
rhagades or fissures of the skin. From 
the lepra it may be distinguished, not only 
bv the distribution of the patches, but also 
by its cessation and recurrence at certain 
seasons of the year, and by the disorder 
of thr constitution with which it is usually 
attended. Dr. Willan gives the following 
varieties : 

Psoriasis guttata. This complaint ap- 
pears in small, distinct, but irregular 



patches of laminated scales, with little or 
no inflammation round them. The patches 
very seldom extend to the size of a six- 
pence. They have neither an elevated 
border, nor the oval or circular form by 
which all the varieties of lepra are dis- 
tinguished ; but their circumference is 
sometimes angular, and sometimes goes 
into small serpentine processes. The scale 
formed upon each of them is thin, and 
may be easily detached, leaving a red, 
shining base. The patches are often dis- 
tributed over the greatest part of the body, 
but more particularly on the back part ot 
the neck, the breasts, arms, loins, thighs, 
and legs. They appear also upon the face, 
winch rarely happens in lepra. In that 
situation they are red and more rough 
than the adjoining cuticle, but not covered 
with scales. The psoriasis guttata often 
appears on children in a sudden eruption, 
attended with a slight disorder of the con- 
stitution, and spreads over the body within 
two or three days. In adults it com- 
mences with a kw scaly patches on the 
extremities, proceeds very gradually, and 
has a longer duration than in children Us 
first occurrence is usually in the spring 
season, after violent pains in the head, sto- 
mach, and limbs. During the summer it 
disappears spontaneously, or may be soon 
removed by proper applications, but it is apt 
to return again early in the ensuing spring, 
and continues so to do for several succes- 
sive years. When the scales havabeen re- ' 
moved, and the disease is about to go off, 
the small patches have a shining appear- 
ance, and they retain a dark red, inter- 
mixed with somewhat of a bluish colour, 
for many days, or even weeks, before the 
skin is restored to its usual state. In the 
venereal disease there is an eruption which 
very much resembles the psoriasis guttata, 
the only difference being a slighter degree 
of scaliness, and a different shade of co- 
lour in the patches, approaching to a livid 
red, or very dark rose colour. The patches 
vary in their extent, from the section of 
a pea, to the size of a silver penny, but 
are not exactly circular. They rise at first 
very little, if at all, above the cuticle. 
As soon, however, as the scales appear 
them, they become sensibly elevated ; and 
sometimes the edge or circumference of 
the patch is higher than the little scales in 
its centre. This eruption is usually seen 
upon the forehead, breast, between the 
shoulders, or in the inside of the fore-arms, 
in the groins, about the inside of the thighs, 
and upon the skin covering the lower part 
of the abdomen. The syphilitic psoriasis 
guttata is attended with, or soon followed 
by, an ulceration of the throat. It ap- 
peal about six or eight weeks after a 
chancre has been healed by an ineffectual 
course of mercury A similar appears; 
'.;\l:gs place at nearly the same period, « • 
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some cases where no local symptoms had 
been noticed. When a venereal sore is in 
a discharging state, this eruption, or other 
secondary symptoms, often appear much 
later than the period above mentioned. 
They may also be kept back three months, 
or even longer, by an inefficient applica- 
tion of mercury. If no medicines be em- 
ployed, the syphilitic form of the psoriasis 
guttata will proceed durmgseveral months, 
the number of the spots increasing, and 
their bulk being somewhat enlarged, but 
without any other material alteration. 

2. The Psoriasis diffusa spreads into 
large patches irregularly circumscribed, 
reddish, rough, and chappy, with scales 
interspersed. It commences, in general, 
with numerous minute asperities, or eleva- 
tions of the cuticle, more perceptible by 
the touch than by sight. U|>on these, 
small distinct scales are soon after formed, 
adhering by a dark central point, while 
their edges may be seen white and de- 
tached. In the course of two or three 
weeks all the intervening cuticle becomes 
rough and chappy, appears red, and raised, 
and wrinkled, the lines of the skin sinking 
into deep furrows. The scales which 
form among them are often slight, and re- 
peatedly exfoliate. Sometimes, without any 
previous eruption of papulae, a large por- 
tion of the skin becomes dry, harsh, 
craoked, reddish, and scaly, as above de- 
scribed. In other cases, the disorder 
commences with separate patches of an 
uncertain form and size, some of them 
being small, like those in the psoriasis gut- 
tata, some much larger. The patches gra- 
dually expand till they become confluent, 
and nearly cover the part or limb affected. 
Uoth the psoriasis guttata and diffusa like- 
wise occur as a sequel of the lichen sim- 
plex. This transition takes place more 
certainly after frequent returns of the li- 
chen. The parts most affected by psori- 
asis diffusa are the cheeks, chin, upper eye- 
lids, and corners of tne eyes', the temples, 
the external ear, the neck, the fleshy parts 
of the lower extremities, and the fore- 
arm, fro in the elbow to the back of the 
hand, along the supinator muscle of the 
radius. The fingers are sometimes nearly 
surrounded with a loose seal)' incrustation ; 
the nails crack and exfoliate superficially. 
The scaly patches likewise appear, though 
less frequently, on the forehead and scalp, 
on the shoulders, back, and loins, on the 
abdomen, and instep. This disease occa- 
sionally extends 10 all the parts above- 
mentioned at the same lime ; but, in gene- 
ral, it affects them successively, leaving 
one place free, and appearing in others; 
sometimes again returning to its first si- 
tuation. The psoriasis diffusa is atlqgded 
with a sensation of heat, and with a very 
troublesome itching, especially at night, 
It exhibits small, slight, distinct scales, 



having less disposition than the lepra to 
form thick crusts. The chaps Dr fissure 
of the skin, which usually make a part of 
this complaint, are very sore and painful, 
but seldom discharge any fluid. When 
the scales are removed by frequent wash- 
ing, or by the application of unguents, the 
surface, though raised and uneven, appears 
smooth and shining ; and the deep furrows 
of the cuticle are lined by a slight scali- 
ness. Should any portion of the diseased 
surface be forcibly excoriated, there issues 
out a thin lymph, mixed with some drops 
of blood, which slightly stains and stiffens 
the linen, but soon concretes into a thin, 
dry scab ; this is again succeeded by a 
while scaliness, gradually increasing, and 
spreading in various directions. As the 
complaint declines, the roughness, chaps, 
scales, &c. disappear, and a new cuticle 
is formed, at first red, dry, and shrivelled, 
but which, in two or three weeks, ac- 
quires the proper texture. The duration 
of the psoriasis diffusa is from one to four 
months. If, in some constitutions, it does 
not then disappear, but becomes, to a cer- 
tain degree, permanent, there is, at least, 
an aggravation or extension of it, about 
the usual periods of its return. In other 
cases, the disease, at the vernal returns, 
differs much as to its extent, and also 
with respect to the violence of the pre- 
ceding symptoms The eruption is, in- 
deed, often confined to a single scaly patch, 
red, itching, and chapped, of a moderate 
size, but irregularly circumscribed. This 
solitary patch is sometimes situated on the 
temple, or upper part of the cheek, fre- 
quently on the breast, the calf of the leg, 
about the wrist, or within and a little be- 
low the elbow joint, but especially at the 
lower part of the thigh, behind. It con- 
tinues in any of these situations several 
months, without much observable altera- 
tion. The complaint denominated with 
us the baker's itch, is an appearance of 
psoriasis diffusa on the back of the hand, 
commencing with one or two small, rough, 
scaly patches, and finally extending from 
the knuckles to the wrist. The rhagades, 
or chaps and fissures of the skin, are nu- 
merous about the knuckles and ball of the 
thumb, and where the back of the hand 
joins the wrist. They are often highly in- 
flamed, and painful, but have no discharge 
of fluid from them. The back of the hand 
is a littie raised or tumefied, and, at an 
advanced period of the disorder, exhibits 
a reddish, glossy surface, without crusts or 
numerous scales. However, the deep fur- 
rows of the cuticle are, for the most part, 
whitened by a slight scaliness Tins com- 
plaint is not general among bakers ; that 
it is only aggravated by their business, 
and affects these who are otherwise dis- 
posed to it, may be collected from the 
following circumstances : 1. It disappears 
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about Midsummer, and returns in the cold bleed on stretching thefingers. A sensation 

weather at the beginning of the year; 2. of heat, pain, and stiffness in the motions 

Persons constantly engaged in the business, of the hand, attends this complaint. It is 

alter having been once affected with the uorst in winter or spring, and occasionally 

eruption, sometimes enjoy a respite from disappears in autumn or summer, leaving a 

it for two or three years; 3. When the soft, dark-red cuticle; but many persons 

18 is discontinued, the complaint are troubled with it for a series of years, 

Dl immediately cease. The grocers' experiencing only very slight remissions, 

itch has some affinity with the bakers' itch, Every return or aggravation of it is pre- 

or tetter; but, being usually a pustular ceded by an increase of heat and dryness, 

disease at its commencement, it properly with intolerable itching. Shoemakers have 

belongs to another genus. Washerwomen, the psuriasis palmaria locally, from the ir- 

probably from the irritation of soap, are ritation of the wax they so constantly em- 

tiable to be affected with a similar scaly ploy. In braziers, tinmen, silversmiths, 

•!im ase on the hands, and arms, sometimes Sic. the complaint seems to be produced 

on the face and neck, which, in particular bj handling cold metals. A long predis- 

Constitutions, proves very troublesome, position to it from a weak, languid, hectical 

and of long duration. state of the constitution may give effect to 

3. The Psoriasis gyratu is distributed different occasional causes. Dr. Willan 
in narrow patches or stripes, variously has observed it in women after lying-in ; 
figured; some of them are nearly longitu- in some persons it is connected or alter- 
dinal; some circular, or semicircular with nates with arthritic complaints. When the 
vermiform appendages ; some are tortuous, palms of the hands are affected as above 
or serpentine : others like earth worms or stated, a similar appearance often takes 
leeches : the furrows of the cuticle being place on the soles of the feet ; but with the 
deeper than usual, make the resemblance exception of rhagades or fissures, which 
more striking, by giving to them an annu- seem less liable to form there, the feet 
lated appearance. There is a separation being usually kept warm and covered, 
of slight scales from the diseased surface, Sometimes, also, the psoriasis palmaria is 
but no thick incrustations are formed, attended with a thickness of the prxpu- 
The uniform disposition of these patches is tium, with scaliness and painful crackS. 
singular ; I have seen a large circular one These symptoms at last produce a phymo- 
situated on each breast above the papilla ; sis, and render connubial intercourse diffi- 
and two or three others of a serpentine cult or impracticable; so great, in some 
form, in analogous situations along the cases, is the obstinacy of them, that re- 
sides of the chest. The hack is often va- medies are of no avail, and the patient 
riegated in like manner, with convoluted can only be relieved by circumcision. This 
tetters, similarly arranged on each side of affection of the prxputium is not exactly 
the spine. They likewise appear, in some similar to any venereal appearance, but 
cases, on the arms and thighs, intersecting rhagades or fissures, and indurated patches 
each other in various directions. A slighter within the palm of the hand,, take place 
kind of this complaintaffects delicate young in syphilis, and somewhat resemble the 
women and children in small scaly circles or psoriasis palmaria. The venereal patches 
rings, little discoloured ; they appear on the are, however, distinct, white, and elevated, 
cheeks, neck, or upper part of th< breast, having nearly the consistence of a soft 
and are mostly confounded with theherpe- corn From the rhagades there is a slight 
tic, or pustular ring-worm. The psoriasis discharge, very offensive to the smell, 
gyrata has its remissions and returns, like The solos of the feet are likewise, in this 
the psoriasis diffusa ; it also exhibits, in case, affected with the patches, not with 
some case-, patches of the latter disorder rhagades. When the disease yields to the 
on the face, scalp, or extremities, while operation of mercury, the indurated por- 
t In- trunk of the body is chequered with tions of cuticle separate, and a smooth 
the singular figures above described. new cuticle is found formed underneath. 

4. Ptoriemi pulnuuia. One very ob- The fingers and toes are not affected with 
BtinatC species of tetter is nearly confined the patches, &c. in venereal cases. 

to the palm of the hand, ll commences S. Psoriasis labialis. The psoriasis some- 
wit h a small, harsh, or scaly patch, which times affects the prolabinm without ap- 
gr.i dually spreads over the whole palm, pearing >n any other part of the body. 
and sometimes appears in a slighter degree I : s characteristics are, as usual, scaliness, 
on the inside of the fingers and wrist. The intermixed with chaps and fissures of the 
Surface feels rough from the detached and skin. The scales are of a considerable 
raised edges of the scaly laminae; us co- magnitude, so that their edges are often 
lour often changes to brown, or black, as if loose, while the central points are at- 
dirty; yet the most diligent washing pro- tached, a new cuticle gradually forms be- 
no favourable effect. The cuticular neath the scales, but is not durable. In 
fun- >ws are deep, and cleft at the bottom the course of a few hours it becomes dry, 
longitudinally, in various places, so as to shrivelled, and broken ; and, while it ex- 
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foliates, gives way to another layer of ten- 
der cuticle, which soon, in like manner, 
Tierislies. These appearances should he 
distinguished from the light chaps and 
roughness of the lips produced by very 
cold or frosty Weather, but easily removed. 
The psoriasis labialis may be a little aggra- 
vated by frost or sharp winds, yet it re- 
ceives no material alleviation from an op- 
posite temperature. It is not, indeed, con- 
fined within any certain limit, or period of 
duration, having, in several instances, 
been protracted through all the seaso> s. 
The under lip is always more affected than 
the upper ; and the disease takes place 
more especially in those persons whose lips 
are full and prominent. 

6. Psoriasis scrotalis. The skin of the 
scrotum may be affected in the psoriasis 
diffusa like other parts of the surface of 
the body ; but sometimes a roughness and 
scaliness of the scrotum appears as an in- 
dependent complaint, attended with much 
heat, itching, tension, and redness. The 
above symptoms are succeeded by a hard, 
thickened, brittle texture of the skin, 
and by painful chaps or excoriations, 
which are net easy to be healed. This 
complaint is sometimes produced under 
the same circumstances as the prurigo 
scroti, and appears to be in some cases a 
sequel of it. A species of the psoriasis 
scrotalis likewise occurs in the lues vene- 
rea, but merits no particular attention, 
being always combined with other secon- 
dary symptoms of the disease. 

7. Psoriasis infantilis. Infants between 
the ages of two months and two years, are 
occasionally subject to the dry tetter. Ir- 
regular, scaly patches, of various sizes, 
appear on the cheeks, chin^ breast, back, 
nates, and thighs. They are sometimes 
red, and a little rough, or elevated ; some- 
times excoriated, then again covered with 
a thin incrustation ; and lastly intersected 
by chaps or fissures. The general appear- 
ances nearly coincide with those of the 
psoriasis diffusa ; but there are several pe- 
culiarities in the tetters of infants which 
require a distinct consideration. 

8. The Psoriasis inveterata, is characte- 
rised by an almost universal scaliness, 
with a harsh, dry, and thickened state of 
the skin. It commences from a few ir- 
regular, though distinct patches on the 
extremities. Others appear afterwards on 
different parts, and, becoming confluent, 
spread at length overall the surface of the 
body, except a part of the face, or some- 
times the palms of the hands, and soles of 
the feet. The skin is red, deeply fur- 
rowed or wrinkled, stiff and rigid, so as 
somewhat to impede the motion of the 
muscles, and of the joints. So quick, 
likewise, is the production and separation 
of scales, that large quantities of them are 
found in the bed on which a person affected 



with the disease has slept. They fall off 
in the same proportion by day, and being 
confined within the linen, excite a trouble- 
some and perpetual i clung. 

Psorica. (From -j^S** tne >tch.) Me- 
dicines to cure the itch. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA. (From 4«fo, a 
scab, and c<j>9**./uoc, an eye.) An inflam- 
mation of the e>e-lids, attended with ul. 
cerations, which itch very much. l>y pso- 
rophthalmy Mr. Ware means a case, in 
which the inflammation of the eyp-lids 
is attended with an ulceration of their 
edges, upon which a glutinous matter 
lodges, incrusts, and be' omes hard, so 
that in sleep, when they have been long 
in contact, they become so adherent, that 
they cannot be separated without pain. 
i'he proximate cause ir an acriirx ny depo- 
sited in the glands of the i-yelids. The 
specie^ of the psorophthalmia are : 

1. Psorophthalmia crustosa,' which forms 
dry or humid crusts in the margins of the 
eyelids. 

2. Psorophthalmia herpetica, in which 
small papulae, itching extremely, and ter- 
minating in scurf, are observed. 

PsTcjiAooriicA. (From ^v^», the mind, 
and cLytm, to move.) Medicines which re- 
cover in syncope or apoplexy. 

Psyi'kotiua niMETii'A. ( From 4 u X° f » 
cold, and <rgs?a>, to nourish, because it 
grows in cold places .) See Ipecacuanha. 

Ps iC'tioTjtoi'HCM. (From 4 y X 5c > cold, and 
Tge*&>, to nourish ; so called because it 
grows in places exposed to the cold.) The . 
herb belony. 

Psychrolutiutm. (From 4 u /t ! "> cold, and 
xxa>, to wash.) A cold bath. 

Psvchtica. (From 4 y ^*» to refrige- 
rate.) Refrigerating' medicines. 

PSYDIUCIjE. "(From iv^oc, cn \ u ) 
Red and somewhat elevated spots, which 
soon form broad and superficial vesicles, 
such as those produced by the stinging- 
nettle, the biles of insects, &c. See Pus- 
tule. 

Psyilivm. (From -^vxm;, a flea ; so 
railed because it was thought to destroy 
fleas.) Pulicaris herbn. Crystallion and 
cynomoia of Oribasius. Flea-wort The 
seeds of this plant, Plantago psyllium of 
Linnaeus : — caule ramosa herbaceo, foliis sub- 
dentatis, reenrvatis ; capitulis aphyllis, have 
a nauseous mucillaginous taste, and no re- 
markable smeil. The decoction of the 
seeds is recommended in hoarseness and 
asperity of the fauces. 

Ptajimfca. (From wra/go, to sneeze; 
so called because it irritates the nose, and 
provokes sneezing.) Pseudopyrethrum. 
Pyrethntm sylvestre. Draco sylvestris. 
Torchon sylvestris. Sternntamentoria. lira- 
cunailvs pratemis. Sneeze-wort. Bastard 
pellitory. Achillea ptarmica of Linnaeus :— 
joins lanceolatis, acuminatis, argute serra- 
'tis. The flowers and roots of this plant 
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liave a hot biting taste, approaching to zontally along the basis of the scull, be- 

thui of pyrethrum, wi h which they also tween the pterygoid process and the con- 

iheir pharmaceutical properties, dyle of the lower jaw. It usually arises by 

Their principal use is as a masticatory and two disiinct heads; one of which is thick, 

Sternutatory. tendinous, and fleshy, from the outer 

PTEK1S. The name of a genus of plants wing of the pterygoid process of the os 

in ihii Lianxan system. Class, Cry p tog a- sphenoides, and from a small part of the 

miu. Order; f'ilicea. os maxillare adjoining to it; the other is 

I'tkhis mi.' ni\v. (From tttj/igv*, wing ; thin and fleshy, from a ridge in the tern- 
s') caiied from the likeness of its leaves to poral process of the sphenoid bone, just 
wings, and aqvilina, from uqiiiia, an eagle, behind the slit that transmits the vessels 
from its reserfiolunce to an < agle'j wings.) to the eye. Sometimes this latter origin 
The gystentatic name of the 'common is wanting, and, in that case, part of the 
brake,*- or female fern. See Felix famina. temporal muscle arises from this ridge. 

PTKROCARPUS The name of a genus Now and then it affords a common ori- 

ol pi. mis 111 the Linnacan system. gin to both these muscles. Prom these 

I'li.iHM Alters sintu.ims. The syste- origins the muscle forms a strong fleshy 

mat ic name of the red jaunder's tree. See belly, which descends almost transverse* 

Santalum rubrnm. ly outwards and backwards, and is insert- 

PTERYGIUM. (P7«fi/£, a wing.) A ed tendinous and fleshy into a depression 

membranous excrescence which grows in the fore part of the condyloid process 

upon the inti rnal canthus of the eye of the lower jaw, and into the anterior 

chiefly, and expands itself over the albu- surface of the capsular ligament that sur- 

ginea and cornea towards the pupil. It rounds the articulation of that bone. All 

appears to be an extension or prolongation that part of this muscle, which is not bid 

ot the fibres and vessels of the caruncula by the pterygoideus interims, is covered 

lachrymalis, or semilunar membrane, ap- by a ligamentous expansion, which is 

pearing like a wmg. The species of pte- broader than that belonging to the ptery- 

rygiom are four : goideus interims, and originates from the 

1. Pterygium tenue, sen ungula, is a inner edge of the glenoid cavity of the low- 
pellucid pellicle, thin, of a cineritious er jaw, immediately before the styloid 
colour, and un painful ; growing out from process of the temporal bone, and extenfls 
the caruncula lacrymalis, or membrana se- obliquely downwards, forwards, and out- 
inilunaris. wards, to the inner surface of the angle of 
' Pterygium crnssttm, seu pannns, dif- the jaw. When these muscles act toge- 
fers from the ungula, by its thickness, red ther, they bring the jaw horizontally for- 
colour, and fulness of the red vessels on wards. When they act singly, the jaw is 
the white of the eye, and it stretches over moved forwards, and to the opposite side, 
the cornea like fasciculi of vessels. The (it, res that are inserted into the cap- 

.'>. Pterygium malignum, is a pannus of sular ligament, serve likewise to bring the 

various colours, painful, various, and ari- moveable cartilage forwards, 
sing from a cancerous acrimony. PTERYGOIDEUS INTERNUS. Ptc- 

4. Pterygium pingue, seu pinquicula, is rygoideus major of Winslow. Pterygo-an- 

a mollicle like lard or fat, soft, without guli-maxillaire of Dumas. This muscle 

pain, and of a light yellow colour, which arises tendinous and fleshy from the whole 

commonly is situated in the external angle inner surface of the external ala of the 

of the eye, and rare!;, extends to the cor- pterygoid process, tilling all the space be- 

nca; but often remains through life. tween the two wings; and from that pro- 

PTERYGO. Names compounded of this cess of the os palati that makes part of 

word belong to muscles which are con- the pterygoid fossa. From thence growing 

necied with the pterygoid process of the larger, it descends obliquely downwards, 

sphaenoid bone ; as pterygo-pharyngevs, &c. forwards, and outwards, and is inserted, by 

/' erygo-phuryngeut. Sue Constrictor teudinous and fleshy fibres, into the insiele 

pharyngit superior. of the lower jaw, near its angle. This 

o-stup/iilimta externua. See Leva- muscle covers a great part of \\\z pterygoid 

tor palati. (Jens externua ,■ and along its posterior edge 

PTERYGOID PROCESS. (P/erygoides, we observe a ligamentous band, which ex- 

from «r7§5«f, a wing, and ufoe, res* in- tends from the back part of the styloid 

blance.) A wmg-like process of the splix- process to the bottom of the angle of the 

noiel bone. lower jaw. The use of this muscle is to 

I'thivi; i.i m otk S e .i'.t/imoid bone. raise liie lowtr jaw, and to pull it a little 

PTERYGOIDEUS KXTERNUS. {Ptery. to one side. 
goideus, from its belonging to the. proces- PTKHtGOinufs m.uoh. See Pterygoideus 

sus | minor of intertills. 

V, aire of Du- PtektboiUbps uNon. See Ptcrygvi 

rota. A muscle plac sre, bori- exttrnuo. 
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Ptilosis. (From wlixot, bald.) See Ma- 
darosis. 

Ptisana. (From irtiwu, to decorticate, 
bruise or pound.) Ptissane. Barley de- 
prived of its husks, pounded and made into 
balls. 

PTOSIS. (From vtirla,, to fall.) Bkpha- 
roptosis. An inability ot raising the upper 
eye-lid. The affection may be owing to 
several causes, the chief of which are a 
redundance of the skin on the eye-lid; a 
paralytic state of the levator muscle, and 
a spasm of the orbicularis. 

.PTOSIS IRID1S. Prolapsus tridis. A 
prolapsus of the iris through a wound of 
the cornea. It is known by a blackish 
tubercle, which prominates a little from 
the cornea in various forms. The species 
of the ptosis of the iris are, 

1. Ptosis recens, or a recent ptosis from 
a side wound of the cornea, as that which 
happens, though rarely, in or after the ex- 
traction of the cataract. 

2. Ptosis invetarata, in which the incar- 
cerated prolapsed iris is grown or attached 
to the wound or ulcer, and by the air has 
become callous or indurated. 

Ptyalagoga. (From rrlu&xov, spittle, and 
etyw, to excite.) Ptyasmagoga. Medicines 
which promote a discharge of the saliva, 
or cause salivation. 

Ptyaurmos. See Ptyalismus. 

PTYALISMUS. (From irluuMfa to 
spit.) A ptyalism or salivation, or increas- 
ed secretion of saliva from the mouth. 

Ptyaeum. (From Trlyw, to spit up.) The 
saliva or mucus from the bronchia. 

Pttasmacoca. (From Trluna-fAA, sputum, 
and otyce, to expel.) See Ptyalagoga. 

PUBES. The external part of tke or- 
gans of generation of both sexes, which 
are covered with hair. 

PUBIS OS. A bone of the fcctal pelvis. 
See Innominatv.m os 

PUDENDA. (From pvtdot, shame.) The 
parts of generation. 

Pudendacra. (From pudenda, the pri- 
vate parts, and aye,*, a seizure.) Cedma. 
A pain in the private parts. By some it 
is called the venereal disease. Others de- 
fine it to be pain or uneasiness in the geni- 
tal pans of men or women, somewhat re- 
sembling a diarrhoea, but without a dy- 
suria. Dr. Berdoe asserts, in his Essay 
on the Pudcudagra, that it is distinct 
from the venereal disease, and also, that 
it is proper to women, but that a woman 
labouring under it, can communicate some 
inflammatory symptoms to the penis of a 
man who cohabits with her. 

PUDENDUM MULIEBRE. The fe- 
male parts of generation. 

PUDICAL ARTERY. Jrteria pudica 
vel pudenda. Pudendal artery. A branch 
of the internal iliac distributed on the or- 
gans of generation. 



Puerilis morbus. The epilepsy. 

PUERPERAL FEVER. Child-bed fe- 
ver. Cullen considers this disease as a 
species of continued fever. 

Puffball. See Lycoperdon. 

PUGILLUS. (From pugnus, the fist ) 
Dragmis. A ptigil. The eighth part of a 
handful. 

PULEGIUM. (From pulex, a flea; be- 
cause the smell of its leaves, burnt, de- 
stroys fleas.) Pidegium regale. Pulegium 
lutifolium glechon. Pudding-grass. Com- 
mon pennyroyal. Mentha pulegium of 
Linnaeus : — -Jloribus verticillatis, folds ovatis 
obtusis subcrenatis, caulibus snbteretibvs 
repentibus. This plant is considered as a 
carminative, stomachic, and emmena- 
gogue ; and is in very common use in hys- 
terical disorders. The officinal prepara- 
tions of pennyroyal are, a simple water, a 
spirit, and an essential oil. 

Pulegium cervinum. Hart's pennyroy- 
al. Mentha cervina of Linnaeus. This 
plant possesses the virtues of pennyroyal 
in a very great degree ; but is remarkably 
unpleasant. It is seldom employed but by 
the country people, who substitute it for 
pennyroyal. 

Puucaria. (From pulex, a flea ; so na- 
med because it was thought to destroy 
fleas if hung in a chamber ) See Psyllium. 

PULMO. (Plin. TV tuft Ml. Attice wa«i/- 
<m»v, unde. per metathesin pulmo.) Lung. 
See Lung. 

PULMONARIA. (From pulmo, the 
lungs ; so called because of its virtues in 
affections of the lungs.) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Ptrdandria. Order, Monogijnia. 
Lungwort 

PuxMONARiA ahborea. Musus pnlmona- 
rius quertinus. This subastrintfent, and 
rather acid plant, Lichen pulmonarius of 
Linnaeus, was once in high estimation in 
the cure of diseases of the lungs, espe- 
cially coughs, asthmas, and catarrhs. Its 
virtues are similar, and in no way inferior 
to those of the lichen islandicus. 

1'ulmonaria maculata. Symphytum 

maculosum. Spotted lung-wort. Jerusa- 
lem cowslips. Jerusalem sage. Pulmo- 
naria officinalis of Linnaeus. This plant is 
rarely found to grow wild in England ; 
but is very commonly cultivated in gar- 
dens, where its leaves become broader, 
and approach more to a cordate shape. 
The leaves, which are the part medicinally 
used, have no peculiar smell ; but, in 
their recent state, manifest a slightly ad- 
stringent and mucilaginous taste ; hence 
it seems not wholly without foundation 
that they have been supposed to be de- 
mulcent and pectoral. They have been 
recommended in hemoptoes, trickling 
coughs, and catarrhal defluxions upon the 
lungs. The name pulmonaria, however. 
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seems to have arisen rather from the 
speckled appearance of these leaves, re- 
sembling that of the lungs, than from any 
intrinsic quality which experience disco- 
vered to be useful in pulmonary com- 
plaints. 

Pi -i.monahi.i officinalis. The syste- 
matic name of the spotted lung-wort. See 
Pultnonaria metculata. 

Pulmonary consumption. See Phthisis. 

PULMONARY VESSELS. The pul- 
monary artery, ateria putmonali* arises 
from the right ventricle of the heart, and 
soon divides into the right and left, which 
ramify throughout the lungs, and form a 
beautiful net-work on the air vesicles, 
where they terminate in the veins, vena: 
pulmonale*, whose branches at length form 
four trunks, which empty themselves into 
the left auricle of the heart. 

PULMONIA. (Prom pulmo, the lungs.) 
An inflammation of the lungs. 

Pi i. monk v. (Prom pulmo, the lungs.) 
Medicines for the lungs. 

Pi i.-;vi n.i.v mi;i(h a\s. (From fmlso, to 
heat abou, ; so called from its being 
perpetually agitated by the air.) Tins 
plant, Jlaenwiie pratensii of Linnseus ! — 
ptdunculo invotucrato, pet alia a/iice ve/lcjsis, 
foliis bipitinudt, has been received into 
the Edinfc irgh Pharmacopoeia upon the 
authority of Baron Stoerck, who recom- 
mended it as an effectual remedy for most 
of the chronic diseases affecting the eye, 
particularly amaurosis, cataract, and opa- 
city of the cornea, proceeding from va- 
rious causes. lie likewise found it of 
great service in venereal nodes, nocturnal 
pains, ulcers, caries, indurated glands, 
suppressed menses, serpiginous eruptions, 
melancholy, and palsy. The plant, in its 
recent state, has scarcely any smell ; hut 
its taste is extremely acrid, and, when 
chewed, it corrodes the tongue and 
fauces. 

PULSE. Pulsus. The beating of the 
artery at the wrist is termed the pulse. It 
depends upon, and is synchronous with, 
that of the heart : hence physicians feel 
the pulse, to ascertain the quickness or 
tardiness of the blood's motion, the strength 
of the heart, fee. 

Pi i Mi.H.ii m. (From pulsus, the pulse, 
and lego, to tell.) An instrument for 
measuring the pulse. 

Pi lyin 'it. (From pulvis, dust or chaff, 
with which they are filled.) A medicated 
cushion. 

I'ilmviiiidi. See Pulvinar. 

PULVIS. A powder. Pulvinarium. 
This form of medicine is either coarse 
or very fine, simple or compound. In the 
compounded powders the intimate and 
complete admixture of the several ingre- 
dients, and more especially of those to 
which any of the more active substances, 
as opium, scammony, &c. are added, can- 



not he too strongly recommended, and for 
this purpose it may be proper to pass them, 
after they are mixed mechanically, though 
a fine sieve. 

Pulvis aloes compositus. Compound 
powder of aloe. Formerly called pulvis 
aloes cum guatco. Pilules aromatic*, pilulte 
de diam/jr.e. " Take of extract of spiked 
aloe, an ounce and half; guaiacum gum 
resin, an ounce ; compound powder of 
cinnamon, half an ounce." Powder -the 
extract of aloe and guaiacum gum resin 
separately : then mix them with the com- 
pound powder of cinnamon. The dose 
is from gr. x. to 9j. It is a warm ape- 
rient, laxative powder, calculated for the 
aged, and those kffetfted with dyspeptic 
gout, attended with co'stiwness and spas- 
modic complaints of the stomach and 
bowels. 

Pulvis AJ.or.s CPM iistiiA. A cathar- 
tic, deobstruent powder, possessing stimu- 
lating and aloetic properties omitted in 
the last London Pharmacopoeia, as rather 
suited to the purpose of extemporaneous 
prescription. 

Putyis ai.oi.s com rsnao. This pos- 
sesses aperient and deobstruent virtues ; 
and is mostly given in chlorosis and con- 
stipation In the London Pharmacopoeia 
this prescription is omitted for the same 
reason as pulvis aloes cum canella. 

Purvis aloes cum ctAiAco. See Pttliis 
aloes compositUS. 

Pom is Avri-MONiAi.is. Antimonial pow- 
der. " Take of sulphuret of antimony, 
powdered, a pound ; hartshorn shavings, 
two pounds." Mix and throw them into 
a broad iron pot heated to a white heat, 
and stir the mixture constantly until it 
acquiresanash colour. Having taken it out, 
reduce it to powder, and put it into a coated 
crucible, upon which another inverted 
crucible, having a small hole in its bottom, 
is to be luted. Then raise the fire by de- 
grees to a white heat, and keep it so for 
two hours. Reduce the residuary mass to 
a very fine powder. The dose is from five 
to ten grains. It is in high esteem as a 
febrifuge, sudorific, and antispasmodic. 
The diseases in whirl) it is mostly exhibited 
are, most species of asthenic and exanthe- 
matous fevers, acute rheumatism, gout, 
diseases arising from obstructed perspira- 
tion, dysuria, nervous affections, and 
spasms. 

This preparation was introduced into 
the former London Pharmacopoeia as a 
substitute for a medicine of extensive ce- 
lebrity, Dr. James's powder; to which, 
however, the present form more nearly 
assimilates in its dose, and it is more ma- 
nageable in its administration^ by the re- 
duction of the proportion of antimony to 
one half. 

Pulvis aromaticus. See Pulvia cimto* 
,mposititi. 

• A O 
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Pcxvis ceiiussj-e compositls. This is other diseases arising from obstructed per- 

mostly used in the form of collyrium, lo- spiration and spasm. The dose is from 

lion, or injection, as a mucilaginous seda- five grains to a scruple. 

* ive - Pcivis kino compositus. Compound 

Ptncvis chexabum cancri compositus. powder of kino. " Take of kino, 15 

An antacid and adstringent powder, most- drachms; cinnamon bark, half an ounce ; 

ly given to children with diarrhoea and hard opium, a drachm." Reduce them 

acidity of the prima: via:, separately to a very fine powder; and 

Pulvis cikbamimm compositus.. Com- then mix. The proportion of opium this 

pound powder' of cinnamon. Formerly adstringent contains is one part lo twen- 

called pulvis aromaticus : species aromatic*: ty. The dose is from five grains to a 

species diambrx sine odoratis. «* Take of scruple. 

cinnamon bark, two ounces; cardamom- Pulvis mthuhje compositus. A sti- 

seeds, an ounce and half ; ginger-root, an mulant, antispasmodic, and emmenagogue 

ounce; long pepper, half an ounce." Rub powder, mostly exhibited in the dose of 

them together, so as to make a very fine from fifteen grains to two scruples, in 

powder. The dose is from five to ten uterine obstructions and hysterical affec- 

grains. An elegant stimulant, carmina- tions. 

tive, and stomachic powder. Pulvis opiahus. See Pulvis cormc aim 

Pulvis contrayervje compositus. " Take opio. 

of contrayerva root, powdered, five oun- Pulvis scammoni;e compositus. Com- 

ces; prepared shells, a pound and half." pound powder of scammony. Pulvis com». 

Mix. A febrifuge diaphoretic, mostly giv- ti Warivicensis. " Take of scammony gum 

en in the dose of from one to two scruplas resin, hard extract of jalap, of each two 

in slight febrile afTections. ounces ; ginger-root, half an ounce." Re- 

Pulvis cornu usti cum opio. Powder duce them separately to a very fine pow- 

of burnt hartshorn with, opium. Pulvis der, and then mix. From ten to fifteen 

opiatus. " Take of hard opium, powdered, grains or a scruple are exhibited as a 

a drachm ; hartshorn, burnt and prepared, stimulating cathartic. 

an ounce; cochineal, powdered, a drachm." Pulvis scamhonii cum aloe. A stimu- 

Mix. This preparation affords a convenient lating cathartic, in the dose of from ten to 

mode of exhibiting small quantities of fifteen grains. 

opium, ten grains containing one of the Pulvis scammonii cum calomelane. A 

opium. It is absorbent and anodyne. vermifugal cathartic, in the dose of from 

Pulvis cretje compositus. Compound ten to fifteen grains. 
powder of chalk". Pulvis e bolo compost- Pulvis sennje compositus. Compound 
(us sine opio. Species e scordio sine opio. powder of senna. Pulvis diasennx. "Take 
Diascordium, 1720. " Take of prepared of senna leaves, supertartrate of potash, 
chalk, half a pound; cinnamon bark, four of each two ounces; scammony gum re- 
ounces ; tormentill root, acacia gum, of sin, half an ounce ; ginger-root, two 
each three ounces ; long pepper, half an drachms." Reduce the scammony gum 
ounce." Reduce them separately into a resin separately, the rest together, to a 
very fine powder, and then mix. The dose very fine powder; and then mix. The 
is from 5 SS - to 5'- An adstringent, carmi- dose is from one scruple to one drachm, 
native, and stomachic powder, exhibited A saline stimulating cathartic. 
in the cure of diarrhoea, pyrosis, and dis- Pulvis tragacantiue compositus. Corn- 
eases arising from acidity of the bowels, pound powder of tragacanth. Species 
inducing much pain. diatragacanthx frigidx. " Take of traga- 

Pulvis cret.e compositus cum opio. canth, powdered, acacia gum, powdered, 

Compound powder of chalk with opium, starch, of each an ounce and half; refined 

Pulvis e bolo compositus cum opio. Species sugar, three ounces." Powder the starch 

e scordio cum opio. " Take of compound and sugar together j then add the traga- 

powder of chalk, six ounces and a half, canth and acacia gum, and mix the whole. 

Hard opium, powdered, four scruples." Tragacanth is very difficultly reduced to 

Mix. The dose from one scruple to two. powder. The dose is from ten grains to a 

The above powder, with the addition of drachm. A very useful demulcent pow- 

cpium, in the proportion of one grain to der, which may be given in coughs, diar- 

two scruples. rhceas, stranguary, &c. 

Pulvis ipecacuanha compositus. Com- Pumpion, common. See Cucurbita. 

pound powder of ipecacuanha:. "Take PUNCTA LACHRYMAL1A. (From 

of ipecacuanha; root, powdered, hard punctum, a point.) Lachrymal points- Two 

opium, powdered, of each a drachm ; sul- small orifices, one of which is conspicu- 

phate of potash, powdered, an ounce." ous in each eyelid, at the extremity of the 

Mix. A diaphoretic powder, similar to tarsus, near the internal canthus. 

that of Dr. Dover, which gained such Punctum aureum. Formerly, when a 

repute in the cure of rheumatisms, and hernia of the intestines was reduced by 
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incision made through the skin and falls to the bottom ; yet, if kept in a con- 

menibrana adiposa, quite down to the up- siderable degree of heat, rises and diffuses 

per part of the spermatic vessels, a golden through the water, and remains mixed with 

wire was fixed and twisted, so as to pre- it, even after having been allowed to cool, 

vent the descent of any thing down the the globules being discomposed. 

unica vaginalis. Pua varies in its appearance, according 

PI NIC A. The name of a genus of plants to the different circumstances which affect 

in the Linn can system. Class, Icosundria. the ulcer that forms it; such as, the de- 

< >rder, Monogynia. gree of violence of the inflammation, also 

I'imi \ brajtatom. The systematic name its nature, whether healthy or unhealthy; 

of .the pomegranate. See Granatwn. and these depend upon the state of health, 

PUPIL. (I'vpillu, from pupa, a babe; and strength of the parts yielding pus. 

because it reflects the diminished image These changes arise more from indolence 

of the person who looks upon it like a and irritability, than from any absolute 

puppet.) The round opening in the mid- disease; many specific diseases, in healthy 

die of the iris, in which wesee ourselves constitutions, producing no change in the? 

in t lie eye of another. appearance of the matter from their spe- 

PUPILLA. See Pupil cific quality. Thus, the matter from a 

PUPILLARIS MEMRRANA. (From gonorrhea, from the small-pox pustules, 

papilla, the pupil.) Papilla velum. A fine the chicken pock, and from an healthy 

vascular membrane, which in the foetus of ulcer, has the same appearance, and seems 

5, 6, or 7 months has no pupil, grows to be made up of similar parts, consisting 

across the part where the pupil is after- of globules floating in a transparent fluid, 

wards seen. like common pus ; the specific properties 

l'i iu; \ mi \n m. A purge. of each of these poisons being superadded 

PURGAT1VA. Puvgentia. Cathartica. to those of pus. Matter from a cancer 

CatochartMca. Cataretica. Catoleretica. may be considered as an exception; but 

J)(Jcctoriu. Jlltviiluca. Purgative medi- a cancerous ulcer is never in a healthy 

cites. state. 

Purging flax. See Linum catharticum. In indolent ulcers, whether the indolence 

I'mging-nut. See Ricinw major. arises from the nature of the parts, or the 

Purpura ai.ua. Purpura rubra. Many nature of the inflammation, the pus is 
writers term the miliary fever, when the made of globules and flaky particles, float- 
pustuK-s are white, purpura alba, and when ing in a transparent fluid; and globules 
they are red, purpura rubra. and flakes are in different proportions, 

Purpura scorbutica, l'etcchcal erup- according to the degree of indolence: 
tions in scurvy. this is particularly observable in scrophu- 

PurtUme. Sec Portulaca. lous abscesses, preceded by a small de- 

PUS. Matter. A whitish, bland, cream- gree of inflammation. That this flaky ap- 
likc fluid, heavier than water, found in pearance is no part of true pus, is well il- 
plilcgmonous abscesses, or on the surface lustratcd by observing, that the propor- 
of sores. It is distinguished, according to tion it bears to the globules is greatest 
its nature, into laudable or good pus, where there is the le;-.st inflammation; 
scropbulous, serous, and ichorous pus, and in those abscesses that sometimes oc- 
cur, which have not been preceded by * 
Pus taken from an healthy ulcer, near any inflammation at all, the conteivs are 
the source of circulation, as on the arm or wholly made up of a curdy or flaky sub- 
breast, Mr. Home observes, readily sepa- stance, of different degrees of consistence, 
rates from the surface of the sore, the which is not considered to be pus, from 
granulations underneath being small, its not having the properties stated in the 
pointed, and of a florid red colour, and definition of that fluid, 
lias the following properties : it is nearly The constitution and part must be in 
of the consistence of cream ; is of a health to form good pus ; for very slight 
white colour; has a mawkish taste; and, changes in the general health are capable 
when cold, is inodorous ; but, when Warm, of producing an alteration in it, and even 
has a peculiar smell. Examined in a mi- of preventing its being formed at all, 
»-roscope, it is found to consist of two ami substituting in its place coagulating 
parts, of globules, and a transparent co- lymph. 

lourless fluid ; the globules are probably This happens most readily in ulcers in 
white, at least they appear to have some the lower extremities, owing to the dis- 
degrce of opacity. Its specific gravity is tanceoflhe parts from the source of the 
greater than that of water. It does not circulation, rendering them weaker. And 
readily go into putrefaction. Exposed to it is curious to observe the influence that 
heat, it evaporates to dryness ; but does distance alone has upon the appearance of 
not coagulate. It does not unite with pus. 
water in the beat of the atmosphere, but Pus differs from chyle in its globules. 
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being larger, not coagulating by exposure a slight elevation of the cuticle, and ter- 
to ihe air, nor by heat, which those of minating in a laminated scab Many of 
chyle do. these pustules usually appear together, 

The pancreatic juice contains globules, and become confluent. When mature they 
but they are much smaller than those of contain pus; and, after breaking, discharge 
pus. a thin watery humour. 

Milk is composed of globules, nearly of Pustula oris. The aphthae, 
the same size as those of pus, but much PUTAMEN. (From puto, to eut.) The 
more numerous. Milk coagulates by run- bark or paring of any vegetable. The 
net, which pus does not ; and contains oil putamen, or green rind of the walnut, 
and sugar, which are not to be discovered has been celebrated as a powerful antive- 
in pus. nereal remedy, for more than a century 

The cases in which pus is formed are, and a half; and Petrus Borellus has given 
properly speaking, all reducible to one, directions for a decoction not unlike that 
which is, the state of parts consequent to which is commonly called the Lisbon diet- 
inflammation. For, as far as we yet drink, in which the walnut, with its green 
know, observes Mr. Home, pus has in no bark, forms a principal ingredient. Ka- 
instance been met with unless preceded by mazziui, whose works were published early 
inflammation ; and although, in home cases in the present century, has bkewise inform- 
a fluid has oeen formed independent of ed us, that in his time the green rind of 
preceding inflammation, it differs from pus the walnut was estec med a good antivene- 
in many of its properties. real remedy in England. This part of the 

In considering the time required for the walnut has been much used in decoctions, 
formation of pus, it is necessary to take during the last fifty years, both in the 
notice of the periods which are found, un- green and dried state; it has been greatly 
der different circumstances, to intervene recommended by writers on the continent, 
between a healthy or natural state ot the as well as by those of our own country; 
parts, and the presence of thai fluid after and is, without doubt, a very useful addi- 
the application of some irritating substance tion to the decoction of the woods. Mr. 
to the skin. Pearson has employed -it during many 

In cases of wounds made into muscular years, in those cases where pains in the 
parts, where blood-vessels are divided, the limbs and indurations of the membranes 
first process which takes place is the«iex- have remained, after the venereal disease 
travasation of red blood ; the second is the has been cured by mercury; and he in- 
' exudation of coagulating lymph, which af- forms us, that he has seldom directed it 
forwards becomes vascular ; and the third, without manifest advantage, 
the formation of matter, which last does Brambilla and Girtanner also contend 
not, in common, take place in less than for the antivenereal virtues- of the green 
two days ; the precise time will, however, bark of the walnut; but the result of Mr. 
vary exceedingly, according to the nature P.'s experience will not permit him to add 
of the constitution, and the state of the his testimony to theirs. I have given it, 
parts at the time. says he, in as large doses as the stomach 

If an Irritating substance is applied to a could retain, and for as long a time as the 
cuticular surface, upon which it raises a strength of the patients, and the nature of 
blister, pus will be formed in about twen- their complaints, would permit; but I 
t*. four hours. have uniformly observed, that if they who 

PUSTULA. (Dim. of pus, matter.) See take it be not previously cured of lues 
Pustule. venera, the peculiar symptoms will appear, 

PUSTULE. (Pustula, a little pimple, and proceed in their usual course, in dc- 
from 'put, corruption.) Ecthyma, E<xc fiance of the powers of this medicine. 
ma. Dr. Willan defines a pustle to be an The Drcoctum Lusitanicum may be given 
elevation of the cuticle, sometimes glob..te with great advantage in many of those 
sometimes conoidal in its form, and con- cutaneous diseases which are attended 
taining pus, or a lymph which is in general with aridity of the skin; and I have had 
discoloured Pustules are various in their some opportunities of observing, that 
size, but the diameterof the largestseldom when the putamen of the walnut has been 
exceeds two lines. There are many dif- omitted, either intentionally or by acci- 
ferent kinds of pustules, properly distin- dent, the s;.rae good effects have not fol- 
guished in medical authors, by specific lowed the taking of the decoction, as when 
appellations, as 1. Phlyzacium, a small pus- it contained >his in: redient. 
tule containing pus, and raised on a hard, PUTREFACTION Putrid fermentation, 
circular, inflamed base, of a vivid red Putrefactive fermentation. That process 
colour. It is succeeded by a thick, hard, by which asubstance isdecomposedanddis- ' 
daik-coloured scab. 2. Pnjdracium, ac- sipated in the air in the form of putrid eras, 
cording to Dr. Willan, a. minute pustule, Every living body, when deprived of life, 
irregularly circumscribed, producing but performs a retrograde precess,and becomes 
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decomposed. This is called fermentation Pyramidalis faciei. See Levator labii 

in vegetables, and putrefaction in animals, superioris altque nasi. 

The same causes, the same agents, and Pthksoides. (From tsrv^i, a kernel, 

the same circumstances, determine and and aSa(, likeness ; so called from its ker- 

fuvom- the decomposition in vegetables and nel-like shape.) Applied to the process 

animals, and the difference of the pro- odontoid of the second vertebra. 

ducts which are obtained, arises from die Pyreterium. (From <arug, fire, and, 

difference of the constituent parts of each. T«gsa, to keep.) The fire-hole of a fur- 

'1 lie requisites to this process are, 1. A nace. 

certain degree of humidity. 2. The ac- PYRETHRUM. (From <sru$, fire, be- 

cess of atmospheric air- 3. A certain de- cause of the hot taste of its root ) Bvph- 

gree of heat. See also Fermentation. thalmum creticum. Belfis montuna putescens 

Putrid fever. A species of typhus. See acris Dentaria. Herbu salivaris- Pes 
Typhm gravhr. akxandrinns Pellitory of Spain Anthe- 

I'YI.ORIC ARTBR Y- Arteriapylorica. mis pyrethrum of Linnaeus : — caulibus «m- 
A branch of the hepatic artery. plicibos unifiorU decumbentibus, foliis pin- 

PYLORUS. (From ttixou, to guard an nato-multiJiiUs. This root, though culti- 
entranc- ; because it guards, as it were, vated in this country, is (generally imported 
the entrance of the bowels.) Janitor, from Spain. Us taste is hot and acrid, it* 
Portorarium. Ostiarins. The inferior acrimony residing in a resinous principle, 
aperture of the stomach, which opens into The ancient Romans, it is said, employed 
the intestines. the root of this plant as a pickle In' its 

Pyomkth a. (From 7rucv, pus, and wo/tan, recent state, it is not so pungent as when 
to make) Suppurative medicines. dried, and yet, if applied to the skin, it 

PvonniKF.A. (From ttuov, pus, and gt&>, produces inflammation. Its qualities are 
to flow.) A purulent discharge from the stimulant ; but it is never used, except as 
belly- a masticatory, for relieving tooth-aches, 

Pyotcbia. (From oruoy, pus, and agov, rheumatic affections of the face, and para- 
nrine ) Pyuria. A mucous or purulent lysis of the tongue, in which it affords re- 
urine, lief by stimulating the excretory ducts of 

PYRAMIDALIS. (Pyramidalis, sc. the salival glands. 
musculvs ; from vugx/Ais, a pyramid.) Pyiiethuim sylvestiie. See Ptar-> 
Fallopius, who is considered as the first mica. 

accurate describer of this muscle, fust PYRETOLOGY. (Pyretologia ,- from 
gave it the name of pyramidalis, from its o-ug, tire, or heat, and xoyot, a discourse.) 
shape, hence it is called pyramidalis Fallopii A discourse, or doctrine on fevers, 
by Douglas. But Vesalius seems to have PYREXIA. (From ■nrug, fire.) Fever. 
been acquainted with it, and to have des- PYREXI JE. Febrile diseases. The 
cribed it as a part of the rectus. It is first class of Cullcn's nosoloiry ; charac- 
ralled pyramidalis vel succenturietus by terised by frequency of pulse after a cold 
Cowprr. And pubio-umbilical by Dumas, shivering, with increase of heat, and espe- 
It is ;i very small muscle, situated at the ciallv, among other impaired functions, a 
bottom of the fore part of the rectus, and diminution of strength. 
is covered by the same aponeurosis that PYRIFOuMIS. (From pyrus, a pear- 
forms the anterior part of the sheath of and forma, a shape, shaped l.ke a pear.) 
that muscle. It arises, by short tendinous Piriformis, sen iliacuns e.rternus of Doug- 
fibres, from the upper and fore part of the las and Cowper. Spigelius was the first 
p>. his. From tins origin, which is seldom who gave a name to tins muscle, which he 
more than an inch in breadth, its fibres called pyiformis, from its supposed re- 
asccml somewhat obliquely, to be inserted semblance to a pear. It is the pyriformis 
into the linea alba, and inner edge of the sive pyramidalis of Window, and sacro- 
rectus, commonly at about the distance trochuntcricn of Dumas. A small radiated 
of two inrhes from the pubis, and tie- muscle, situated under the gluta:us niaxi- 
qucntly at a greater or less distance, but mus, along the inferior edge of the glut reus 
always below the umbilicus. In some sub- minimus It arises by three and sometimes 
jects the pyi amidalis. is wanting on one or four tendinous and fleshy origins, from the 
both sides, and when this happens, the anterior surface of the second, third, and 
internal oblique is usually found to he of fourth pieces of the os sacrum, so that this 
greater thickness at its Lower part. Now part of it is within the pelvis. From these 
and then, though rarely, there are two at orig»»9 tin- muscle prows narrower, and 
one sxle, and only one at the other, and passing out of the pelvis, below the niche 
M Sabattter lias even seen two on each in the posterior part of the ilium, from 
side. Fallopius, and many others after which it receives a few fleshy fibres, is in, 
him, have considered it as the congener serted by a roundish ter.don of an inch in. 
of the internal ohlique ; but its use seems length, into the upper part of the cavity 
to be to assist the lower part of the rec- at the root of the trochanter Trajor. The- 
iu». use of this muscle is • ; moving the 
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thigh outwards, and moving it a little up- qualities, and has a somewhat bitter 
Wards, taste. 

PYRITES. (From «srt/g, fire ; so called Pyroia rotcndifolia. The syste- 
because it strikes fire with steel.) A me- matic name of the wintergreen. See Py- 
taliic substance, formed of iron united rola. 

with sulphur, from which all the sulphur PYRO-LIGNEOUS ACID. Acidum 
of commerce is obtained. pyro-lignosum. An acid liquor of a brown 

PrRiTEs arsj;vicales. See Arsenic. colour, of a pretty strong and peculiar 

PYRMONT WATER. Aqva pyrmon- smell, obtained by distillation from wood, 
lima. A celebrated mineral spring at Pyr- especially the beech, birch, and box. It 
Hiont, a village in the circle of Westphalia, is thought to be the acetic acid, 
in Germany. It is of an agreeable though PYROMETER. (From <n™§, fire, and 
strongly acidulated taste, and emits a large ytteTgov, measure.) An instrument to mea- 
portion of gas ; which affects the persons sure those higher degrees of heat to which 
who attend at the well, as well as those the thermometer cannot be applied. See 
who drink the fluid, with a sensation Caloric. 

somewhat resembling that produced by in- PYRO-MUCOUS ACID. Acidum pyro- 
t.oxication. A general view of the analy- mucosum. Syrupous acid. The acid" li- 
sis of this water will shew that it stands qour obtained by distillation from insipid, 
the first in rank of the highly carbonated saccharine, gummy, farinaceous mucilages, 
chalybeates, and contains such an abun- The celebrated Gren is of opinion, that 
dance of carbonic acid, as not only to hold it is a mixture of acetic with oxalic acid, 
dissolved a number of carbonic salts, but and does not deserve to be received in the 
to shew all the properties of this acid un- system of chemistry as a peculiar acid. 
combined, and in its most active form. PYRO-TARTROUS ACID. Acidum 
Pyrmont water is likewise a strong chaly- pyro-tartrosum. See Tartar, spirit of. 
beate, with regard to the proportion of PYROSIS. (From tru^ou, to burn.) 
iron; and it is besides a very hard wa- Pyrosis Suecica of Sauvages. Cardialgia 
ter, containing much selenite and earthy sputntoria of Linnxus. A. disease called 
carbonats. The diseases to which this in Scotland the water-brash ; in England, 
mineral water may be advantageously ap- black-water. A genus of disease in the 
plied, are the same as those for which the class neuroses and order spasmi of Cullen ; 
Spa, and others of the acidulated chaly- known by a burning pain in the stomach, 
beates, are resorted to, that is, in all cases attended with copious eructation, gene- 
of debility that require an active tonic that rally of a watery insipid fluid. 
is not permanently heating; various dis- Pyrotechj.-ia. (From <&vg, fire, and 
orders in the alimentary canal, especially te^vji, an art.) Chemistry, or that art by 
bilious, vomiting, and diarrhoea, and com- which the properties of bodies are exa- 
plaints that originate from obstructed men- mined by fire. 

struatioh. At Pyrmont, the company Pyrotica. (From is-u^oce, to burn.) 
generally drink thiswater by glassfuls, in a Caustics. 

morning, to the quantity of two, three, or PYRUS. The name of a genus of plants 
more English pints, lis common operation in the Linnaean system. Class, Icosandria, 
is by urine; but, if taken copiously, it Order, Pentagynia. 

generally proves laxative; and when it has Pyrus cydo.ma. The systematic name 
not this effect, and that effect is wanted, of the quince tree. See Cydonium malum. 
Ihey commonly mix, with the first glass PYRUS MALUS. The systematic name 
. rirnfe in the morning, from one to five or of the apple-tree. See Apples. 
si:: drachms of some purging salt. PtuMum. (From <auov i pus, and «Axa, to 

PYROLA. (From pyiiis, a pear; so draw.) An instrument to extract the pus 
named because its leaves resemble those from the cavity of any sinuous ulcer. 
<;f the pear-tree.) 1. The name of a genus Pyuria. See Pyoturia. 
of plants in the Linnaran system. Class, Pyxacantiia. (From -ro-t^sc, a box, and 
JDecuridria. Order, Monogynia. axavSa, a thorn.) The barberry, or thorny 

J. The pharmacopoeia! name of the box-tree, 
round-leaved wintergreen. This elegant PYXIS. Tlvj-ic. Properly a box ; but, 
little plant, Pyralu rotimdifaUa of Linns- from its resemblance, the cavity of the hip- 
us, is now forgotten in the practice of bone, or acetabulum, has been sometimes 
medicine. It possesses gently adstringent, called os pyxidis. 
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Q. P. An abbreviation of quantum placet, as well as the other kinds, there are several 
as much as you please. varieties noticed by authors. The most fre- 

Q. S. The contractions for quantum quent of these are, 1. The double quartan, 
mfficit. with two paroxysms, or fits, on the first day, 

Q. V. An abbreviation of quantum vis, none on the second and third, and two again 
as much as you will. on the fourth day'. 2. The double quartan, 

Qiwiuatcs. See Depressor labii infe- with a paroxysm on the first day, another 
I'iori.i. on the second, but none on the third. 3. 

Ql VDRATUS FEMORIS. (Quadra- The triple quartan, with three paroxysms 
tus ,- from quadra, a square ; so called every fourth day. 4. The triple quartan, 
from its supposed shape.) Tuber-ischio-tro- with a slight paroxysm exery day, every 
ehanterim of Dumas. A muscle of the fourth paroxysm being similar. See also 
thigh, situated on the outside of the pelvis. Febris intermittens. 

It is a fiat, thin, and flethy muscle, but QUARTZ. This name is given to the 
not of the shape its name would seem to opake, or irregularly figured vitrifiable 
indicate. It is situated immediately be- stone. 

low the gcmini. It arises tendinous and QUASSIA. (From a slave of the name 
fleshy from the external surface and lower of Quussi, who first used it with uncom- 
cdge of the tuberosity of the ischium, and mon success as a secret remedy in the ma- 
is inserted by short tendinous fibres into a lignant endemic fevers which frequently 
ridge which is seen extending from the prevailed at Surinam ) 1. The name of a 
basis of the trochanter major to that of genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
tlie trochanter minor. Its use is to bring Class liecandria. Order, Monogyrtici. 
the os femoris outwards. 2. The pharmacopceial name of the bit- 

Qdadhatds <.:;.\k. Sec Plalisma my- tef quassia. The root, bark, and wood of 
oidet. this tree, Quassia amara of Linnaeus : — 

Ql UMLATUS I'i'.n im iiuoitis. See Dc- Jloribus hermaphroditis,fuliis impari-pinnatis, 
r labii inferiorii. foUolia oppotitia sessilibus, petiolo articn- 

QUADRAT US It MBORU.U. Qua- lato aluto, Jloribus racemosis, are all com- 
drains, sen Lumbaria externus of Winslovv. prehended in the catalogues of the Materia 
llio-lumbi-costtil of Dumas. A muscle situ- Medica. The tree is a native of South 
ated within the cavity of the abdomen. This America, particularly of Surinam, and also 
is a small, flat, and oblong muscle, that of some of the AVcst-India islands, 
has gotten the name of quadrat us from its The roots are perfectly ligneous ; they 
shape, which is that of an irregular square, may be medically considered in the same 
d laterally, at the lower part of light as the wood, which is now most gene- 
the spine. It arises tendinous and fleshy rally employed, and seems to differ from 
from about two inches from the posterior the bark in being less intensely bitter ; the 
part of the spine of the ilium. From this latter is therefore thought to be a more 
bro:id origin it ascends obliquely inwards, powerful medicine. Quassia has no sen- 
;.nd is inserted into the transverse processes sible odour ; its taste is that of apurebit- 
of the four superior lumbar vertebra, into ter, more intense and durable than that of 
the lower edge of the last rib, and, by a almost any other known substance; it im- 
small tendon, that, passes up under the parts its virtues more completely to watery 
diaphragm i into the side of the last ver- than to spirituous menstrua, and its infu- 
ol the back. When this muscle acts sions are not hlarkened by the addition of 
singly, it draws the loins to one side ; when martial vitriol. The watery extract is from 
both muscles act they serve to support the a sixth to a ninth of the weight of the 
spine, and perhaps to bend it forwards. WoJld, the spirituous about a twenty -fourth. 
In laborious respiration, the quadrat us Quassia, as before observed, derived its 
lumborum may assist in pulling down the name from a negro named Quassi, who 

employed it with uncommon success as a 

Ql u>RATT8 Mi\:u.u HTBBRIOMS. See secret remedy in the malignant endemic 
na imjoides fevers, which frequently prevailed at Suri- 

<}i hhi\i:> i.' mi. See Pronator radii nam. In consequence of a valuable con- 
i/uiidrcitus. sideration, this secret was disclosed to 

(Ji lsexoa. (From r/uatuor, four, and Daniel Rolander, a Suede, who brought 
e ) A bandage which rrsein- specimens of the quassia wood to Stock- 
ed' a four horse cart, holm, in the year 1756; and, since then, 

QUARTANA. Fehit quartan*. A the effects of this drug have been gene- 
fourth-day ague. Oft' e, rally tried iu Europe, and numerous tes- 
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timonies of its efficacy published by many rally preferred, in the proportion of three 
respectable authors. Various experiments or four drachms of the wood to twelve 
with quassia have likewise been made, ounces of water. 

with a view to ascertain its antiseptic pow- Quassia amara, The systematic name 
ers ; from which it appears to have consi- of the bitter quassia-tree. See Quassia. 
derable influence in retarding the tendency Qctassia simarouba. The systema- 
to putrefaction ; and this, Professor Mur- tic name of the Simarouba quassia. See 
ray thinks, cannot be attributed to its sen- Simarouba. 
sible qualities, as it possesses no adstrin- Quassy. See Quassia. 
gency whatever ; nor can it depend upon Qcathio. (From quatuor, four; so 
its bitterness, as gentian is much bitterer, called because it has four sides.) The 
yet less antiseptic. The medicinal virtues astragalus. 

ascribed to quassia are those of a tonic, Queen of the meadow See TJJmaria. 
stomachic, antiseptic, and febrifuge. It Quercula. {Quercula, dim. of quercus, 
has been found very effectual in restoring the oak; so called because it has leaves 
digestion, expelling flatulences, and re- like the oak.) An antiquated name of the 
moving habitual costiveness, produced germandi r, See Chamedrys. 
from debility of the intestines, and com- QUERCUS. (From qvero, to enquire ; 
Dion to a sedentary life. Dr. Lettsom, because divinations were formerly given 
whose extensive practice gave him an op- from oaks by the Druids.) 1. The name 
portunity of trying the effects of quassia of a genus of plants in the Ltnnxan sys- 
jn a great number of cases, says, "In de- tern. Class, Monoecia. Order, Polyandria. 
bility, succeeding febrile diseases, the Pe- The oak. 

ruvian bark is most generally more tonic 2. The pharmacopceial name of the oak. 
and salutary than any other vegetable hi- Qiterctis robur of Linnxus :— -foliis oblongis 
therto known ; but in hysterical atony, to glabris sinuatis, lobis rotundatis, glandibus 
which the female sex is so prone, the quas- oblongis. The oak. Balnnos. This valu- 
sia affords more vigour and relief to the sys- able tree is indigenous to Britain. Its ad- 
tem than the other, especially when united stringent effects were sufficiently known 
with the vitriolum album, and still more to the ancients, but it is the bark which 
With the acid of some absorbent." In dys- is now directed for medic. nal use by our 
pepsia, arising from hard drinking, and pharmacopoeias. O.k-bark manifests to 
also in diarrhoeas, the doctor exhibited the the taste a strong udstringency, accompa- 
quassia with great success But, with re- nied with a moderate bitterness. Like 
spect to the tonic and febrifuge qualities other adstringents, it has been recommend- 
of quassia, he says, " I by no means ed in agues, and for restraining hxnior- 
subscribe to the Linnaean opinion, where rhages, alvine fluxes, and other immode- 
Ihe author declares, 'mequidem judice rate evacuations. A. decoction of it has 
chinchinam longe superat.'" It is very likewise been advantageously employed as 
well known, that there are certain pecu- a gargle, and as a fomentation or lotion in 
liarities of the air, and idiosyncrasies of procidentia recti et uteri. Galls, which, in 
constitution, unfavourable to theexhibition the warm clima'e of the East, are found 
of Peruvian bark, even in the most clear upon the leaves of tins tree, are occasioned 
intermissions of fever; and writers have by a small insect with four wings, called 
repeatedly noticed it. But this is compa- Cynips quercus fu/ii, which deposits an egg 
ratively very rare. About Midsummer, in the substance of the leaf, by making 
1785, Dr. L. met with several instances of a small perforation through the under stir- 
low remittent arid nervous fevers, wherein face. The ball presently begins to grow 
the bark uniformly aggravated the symp- to a considerable size. Two sorts of galls 
toms, though given in intermissions the are distinguished in the shops ; one said to 
most favourable to its success, and wherein be brought from Aleppo, the other from, 
quassia, or snake-root, was successfully Turkey and the southern parts of Europe, 
substituted. In such cases, he mostly ob- The former are generally of a blueish co- 
served, that there was great congestion in lour, or of a greyish, or black, verging to 
the hepatic system, and the debility at the blueness; unequal and warty on the sur- 
sarnetimediscouragedcopiousevacuations. face ; hard to break ; and of a close com- 
And in many fevers, without evident re- pact texture ; the other ofa light brownish 
missions to warrant the use of the bark, or whitish colour, smooth, round, easily 
whilst, at the time, increasing debility be- broken, kss compact, and of a much 
gan to threaten the life of the patient, the larger size. The two sorts differ only in 
Doctor found that quassia, or snake-root, size and strength, two of the blue galls 
singl V orcombined,upheldthevitalpowers, being supposed equivalent in this respect 
and promoted a critical intermission of to three of the others. Galls appear to be 
fever, by which an opportunity was offer- the most powerful of the vegetable ad- 
ed for the bark to effect a cure. It may stringents. As a medicine, they are to be 
be given in infusion, or in pills made from considered as applicable to the same in- 
the watery extrad ; the former is gene- dications as the oak-bark, and by possess- 
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» n g a greater degree of adstringent and 
styptic power, seem to have an advantage 
over it, and to be better suited for exter- 
nal use. Reduced to fine powder, and 
made into an ointment, they have been 
found of great service in hemorrhoidal 
affi <iions. 

QrxBci a ii;ihhs. The systematic name 
of the tree winch affords the Turkey galls. 
See Quercua. 

Qukbcus E9CF1.U8. The systematic, name 
of the Italian oak, whose acorns are, in 
times of scarcity, said to afford a meal of 
which bread is made. 

Qi in< i s maiiim The sea oak. Sea 
wrack. This sea-weed is the Fucus vesicu- 
loaus of Linnxus : — -j'ronde plana dichoioma 
eostata integevrima, venoulia uxillaribua ge- 
minia, terminatibua tuberculotia. It is said 
to be a useful assistant to sea- water, in the 
CUM of disorders of the glands. Burnt in 
the open air, and reduced to a black pow- 
der, a forms the zthiops vegetables, which, 
as an internal medicine, is similar to burnt 
sponge. 

QdxrcCs PHEixoa. The systematic name 
of the willow-leaved oak, whose acorns are 



much sweeter than chesnuts, and much 
eaten by the Indians. They afford, by ex- 
pression, an oil little inferior to oil of al- 
monds. 

Qcehccs robur. The systematic name 
of the oak-tree. See Querent. 

Quercus suber. The systematic name 
of the cork tree. See Suber. 

Quick grass. See Gramen caninum. 

Qmck-lime. See Lime. 

Quicksilver. See Hydrargyria. 

Quru pro nvo. These words are ap- 
plied the same as succedaneum, when one 
thing is made use of to supply the defect of 
another. 

Quina Q.UINA. The Peruvian bark. 

Quince. See Cydonium malum. 

Quince, Bengal. See Bengal quince. 

Qltincy. See Cynanche. 

QuiNcirEFOLii m. (From quinque, five, 
and folium, a leaf; so called because it 
has five leaves on each foot-stalk.) Pen- 
taphyllum. Cinquefoil or five-leaved grass. 
See Pentaphyllum. 

Qui. van i J? a. See Cinchona. 

Quinsty. See Cynanche. 

QUOT1D1AX. .See Febris intermittens. 
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R. on I)>. This letter is placed at the 
beginning of a prescription as a contraction 
of recipe, do thou lake : thus_, I$> Jfagnes- 
3j, signifies. Take a drachm of magnesia. 

Kir. us iwinv. (Rabies; from rabio, to 
be mad, and cauis, a dog.) See Hydrophobia. 

RAl III ALGIA. (From ga^K, the spine, 
and axjt/f, pain.) A pain in the spine. It 
was formerly applied to several species of 
cholic wliich induced pain in the back. 

RACHITIS. (From ga^/c, the spine of 
the back; so called because it was sup- 
posed to originate in a fault of the spinal 
marrow.) CrytonotUt The English dis- 
ease. The rickets. A species of disease 
in the class cachexia, and order intumes- 
cenli.t of (Jullen; known by a large head, 
prominent foreffc ad, protruded sternum, 
Battened ribs, big belly, and emaciated 
Limbs, with great debility. It is usually 
confined in its .auric between the two pe- 
riods of nine months and two years of age, 
scl Ion appearing sooner than the former, 
or slie» ing itself tor the firsi time, after the 
latter period. The muscles become flac- 
cid, the head enlarges, the carotids are 
distended, the limbs waste away, and their 
epiphyses increase in bulk. The bones and 
spine of the back arc variously distorted ; 
disinclination to muscular exertion follows; 
ells and grows hard; the 



stools are frequent and loose ; a slow fever 
succeeds, with cough and difficulty of re- 
spiration: atrophy is confirmed, and death 
ensues. Frequently it happens that nature 
restores the general health, and leaves the 
limbs distorted. 

After death, the liver and the spleen 
have been found enlarged and scirrhous; 
the mesenteric glands indurated, and the 
lungs either charged with vomicae, or ad- 
hering to the pleura; the bones soft, the 
brain flaccid, or oppressed with lymph, 
and the distended bowels loaded most fre- 
quently with slime, sometimes with worms. 

It is remarkable, that in the kindred 
disease, which Hoffmann and Sauvage call 
the atrophy of infants, we have many of 
the same symptoms and the same appear- 
ances nearly after death. They who perish 
by this disease, says Hoffmann, have the 
mesenteric glands enlarged and scirrhous; 
the liver and spleen obstructed, and in- 
creased in size; the intestines are much 
inflated, aid are loaded with black and 
foetid matters, and the muscles, more es- 
pecially of the abdomen, waste away. 

Kukashia ualsa.mlm. See Bahamum 
rackanira. 

Racosis. (From §**:?, a rag.) A ragged 
excoriation of the r< faxed scrotum. 

RADIAL ARTERY. ArUria radialis- 
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A branch of the humeral artery, that runs rower and more convex. Of its angles, 
down the side of the radius. the external and internal ones are rounded; 

Radialis EXTEnxus bhevior. See Ex- but the posterior angle, which is turned 
tensor carpi radialis brevior. towards the ulna, is formed into a sh.trp 

Radialis extehxvs loxgior. See Ex- spine, which serves for the attachment of 
tensor carpi radiulis longior. the interosseous ligament, of which men- 

Radialis extir^us Pamirs. See Ex- tion is made in the description of the ulna. 
tensor carpi radialis longior. This strong ligament, which is a little in- 

Radialis WtteeScs. See Flexor carpi terrupted above and below, serves not 
radialis. only to connect the bone* of the fore-arm 

Radialis sectxdvs. See Extensor carpi to each other, but likewise to afford a 
radialis brevior. greater surface for the lodgment ot mils- 

RADICAL. That which is considered cles. On the fore part of the bone, and 
as constituting the distinguishing part of at about one-third of its length, from its 
an acid, by its union with the acidifying upper end, we observe a channel for vts- 
principle, or oxygen, which is common to sels, slanting obliquely upwards. Towards 
all acids. Thus sulphur is the radical of its lower extremity, the radius becomes 
the sulphuric and sulphurous acids. It is broader, of an irregular shape, and some- 
sometimes called the base of the acid; but what flattened, affording three surfaces, 
base is a term of more extensive applica- of which the posterior one is the smallest; 
tion. the second, which is a continuation of the 

Radical vixegah See Jicettnn. internal surface of the body of the bone, 

RADICULA. (Dim. of radix, a root.) A is broader and flatter than the first ; and 
little root; the fibrous part of a root. The the third, which is the broadest of the 
common radish is sometimes so called. See three, answers to the anterior and external 
Raphanus hortensis. surface of the body of the bone. On this 

Radish, horse. See Raphamis rusticanns. last, we observe several sinuosities, co- 
-Radish, garden. See Raphunns hortensis. vered with a thin layer of cartilage, upon 

RADIUS. (A spoke, a staff, or beam ; which slide the tendons of several muscles 
60 called from its resemblance.) This of the wrist and fingers. The lowest part 
bone has gotten its nan, e from its supposed of the bone is formed into an oblong ar- 
resemblance to the spoke of a wheel, or to liculating cavity, divided into two by a 
a weaver's beam; and sometimes, from its slight transverse rising. This cavity is 
supporting the hand, it has been called formed for an articulation with the bones 
manubrium manus. Like the ulna, it is of of the wrist. Towards the anterior and 
a triangular figure, but it differs from that convex surface of the bone, this cavity is 
bone, in growing larger as it descends, so defended by a remarkable eminence, ctdled 
that its smaller part answers to the larger the styloid process of the radius, which 
part of the ulna, and vice versa. Of its is covered with a cartilage that is extend- 
two extremities, the uppermost and small- ed to the lower extremity of the ulna; 
est is formed into a small rounded head, a ligament is likewise stretched from it to 
furnished with cartilage, and hollowed at the wrist. Besides this large cavity, the 
its summit, for an articulation with the radius has another much smaller one, op- 
little head at the side of the pulley of the posite its styloid process, which is lined 
OS humeri. The round border of this head, with cartilage, and receives the rounded 
next the ulna, is formed for an articulation surface of the ulna. The articulation of 
with the lesser sygmoid cavity of that the radius with the lesser sygmoid cavity 
bone. This little head of the radius is of the ulna, is strengthened by a circular 
supported by a neck, at the bottom of ligament, which is attached to the two ex- 
which, laterally, is a considerable tubero- tremities of that cavity, and from thence 
sity, into the posterior half of which is surrounds the head of the radius. This 
inserted the posterior tendon of the biceps, ligament is narrowest, but thickest at its 
while the anterior half is covered with car- middle part. But, besides this ligament, 
tilage, and surrounded with a capsular which connects the two bones of the fore- 
ligament, so as to allow this t< ndon to slide arm with each other, the ligaments which 
upon it as upon a pulley. Immediately be- secure the articulation of the ratlins with 
low this tuberosity, the body of the bone the os humeri, are common both to it and 
may be said '.o begin. We find it slightly to the ulna, and therefore cannot well be 
curved throughout its whole length, by understood till both these bones are de- 
which means a greater space is formed for scribed. These ligaments are a capsular 
the lodgment of muscles, and it is enabled and two lateral ligaments. The capsular 
to cross the ulna without compressing ligament is attached to the anterior and 
them. Of the three surfaces to be dis- posterior surfaces of the lower extrtmitv 
tinguished on the body of the bone, the of the os humeri, to the upper edges and 
external and internal ones are the broadest sides of the cavities we remarked at the 
and flattest. The anterior surface is nar- bottom of the pulley and little head, and 
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likewise to some part of the condyles : Radix matalista. Se Matalista ra- 
from thence it is spread over the ulna, to dix. 

the edges of the greater syginoid cavity so Radix rosf.i. See Jihodiola. 
as to include in it the end of the olecranon Radix rubra. Set Jlubia. 
and of the coronoid process; and is like- Radix Timac. See TV mac. 
Wise fixed round the neck of the radius, Radix ubmha. See Meum. 
ho as to include the head of that hone RADULA. (From* rudo, to scrape off.) 
Within it. The lateral ligaments maybe A wooden spatula, or scraper. 
distinguished into external and internal, Raowobt. A poultice made of the fresh 
or, according to Winslow, into brachio'-ra- leaves is said to have a surprising effect in 
diitlis, and bracltio eubitalis. Tliev both removing pains of the joints, and to remove 
descend laterally from the lowest part of the sciatica, or hip gout, in two or three 
each condyle of the os humeri, and, from applications, when ever so violent. The 
then- Sbres spreading wide as they de- root is of an healing, adstringent nature. 
scend, have hen compared to a goose's A decoction of it is good for wounds and 
fool The internal ligament, or brachio bruises. See Jurobxa. 
cuhitalis, which is the longest and thickest Raisin. See Uva passu major. 
of the two, is attached to the coronoid Bamaxis vina. (From ramale, a dead 
process of the ulna. The external liga- bough.) Applied to the vena porta:, from 
ment, or brachio radialis, terminates in 'is numerous ramifications, which resemble 
the circular ligament of the radius. Both a bongh stripped of its leaves. 
these ligaments adhere firmly to the cap- Rambx. (From ramus, a branch ; from 
3iil.ii- ligament, and to the tendons of some lt; protruding forwards, like a bud.) A 
of the adjacent muscles. In considering rupture. 

the articulation o) the fore-arm with the UANA ESCULENTA. The French 
os humeri, we find that when both the f™i, r - The flesh of this species of frog, 
bones are moved together upon the os hu very common in France, is highly nutri- 
m ii, the motion of the ulna upon the pul- tiotis and easily digested. 
ley allows only of flexion and cxten- Rascid. Oily substances are said to 
sion ; whereas,' when the palm of the have become rancid when, by keeping, 
hand is turned downwards, or up- they acquire a strong offensive smell, and 
Wards, or in other words, in pronation altered taste. 

and supination, we see .the radius moving R'ANINE ARTERY. Jlrteria runina. 
upon its .ixis, and in these motions its Sublingual artery. The second branch of 
head turns upon the little head of the os the external carotid, 
humeri at the side of the pulley, while its RANULA. (From rana, a frog ; so 
circular edge rolls in the lesser sygmoid called from its resemblance to a Irog, or 
cavity of the ulna. At the lower end of because it makes the patient croak like a 
the fore-arm the edfce of the ulna is re- frog.) Butrachos. Hypoglosms. Hypoglot. 
ceived into a superficial cavity at the side sum. Rana. An inflammatory, or indolent 
of the radius. This articulation, which is tumour, under the tongue. These tumours 
surrounded by a loose capsular ligament, are of various sizes and degrees of consts- 
COncurs with the articulation above, in en- tence, seated on either side of the framum. 
alilng the radius to turn with great facility Children, as well as adults, are sometimes 
upon its axis ; and it is chiefly with the as"- affected with tumours of this kind; in the 
distance of this bone that we are enabled former, they impede the action of suck- 
to turn the palm of the hand upwards or ing; in the latter, of mastication, and even 
downwards, the ulna having but a very in- speech. The contents of them are van- 
considerable share in these motions. * ous ; in some, they resemble the saliva, in 
lt\I)IX. A root. others, the glairy matter found in the cells 
Itmix ACORI. (ialanga, or galangal. of swelled joints. Sometimes, it is said 
Radix ihm.u.i.. Sec- Cautmuniar that a fatty matter has been found in them ; 
See Ipecacu- but from the nature and structure of the 
parts, we are sure that this can seldom 
See Calagualx happen ; and, in by far the greatest num- 
ber of cases, we find that the contents 
See Cnlagual.e resemble the saliva itself. This, indeed, 
might naturally he expected, f r the cause 
See Cassumu- of I hese tumours is universally to be looked 
for in an obstruction of the salivary ducts. 
Radix chvnu-v. See Chynlen radix. Obstructions here may arise from a cold, 
Radix COiOMBO Sec Colombo. inflammation, violent fits of the tooth- 
1> V(1IX „, ,, is, S ' Msa. ache, attended with swelling in the inside 
R mix ik v\ See Ik-a'n radix. of the month \ and, in not a few cases, we 
Radix IITDIAHA. See Ipecacuanha. find the ducts obstructed by a stony mat- 
It mix ibdica lopeziajta. See Lopez ter seemingly separated from the saliva, 
r a ji x . as the calculous matter is from the urine : 
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but where inflammation has been the cause, and the plant, on being thoroughly dried 
we always find matter mixed witli the becomes perfectly bland. Krapf attempt' 
other contents of the tumour. As these ed to counteract this venomous acrimony 
tumours are not usually attended with of the ranunculus by means of various 
much pain, they are sometimes neglected, other vegetables, none of which was found 
till they burst of themselves, which they to answer the purpose, though he thought 
commonly do when a/rived at the bulk of that the juice of sorrel, and that of an- 
a large nut. As they were produced ori- ripe currants, had some effect in this way 
g.nally from an obstruction in the salivary yet these were much less availing than 
duct, and this obstruction cannot be re- water; while vinegar, honey, sugar, wine 
moved by the bursting of the tumour, it spirit, mineral acids, oil of tartar, p d' 
thence happens that they leave an ulcer ex- and other sapid substances, manifestly ren- 
tremely difficult to heal, nay, which can- dered the acrimony more corrosive It 
not be healed at all till the cause is re- may be also noticed, that the virulency of 
m ™ ed - , most of the plants of this genus, depends 

Ranunculoires. (From ranunculus, and much upon the situation' in which they 
uS-o; resemblance; so named from its re- grow, and is greatly diminished in the cul- 
semblance to the ranunculus ) The Caltha tivated plant, 
palustris or marsh marygold Ranunculus abortivus. The syste- 

RANUNCULUS. (Dim. of rana, a frog; Tnatic name of a species of ranunculus, 
because it is found in fenny places, where which posesses acrid and vesicating pro- 
logs abou d.) The name of a genus of perties. 

plants in the Lmnaean system. Class, Poly- Ranunculus acris. The systematic name 
andria. Order, Polygyria. of the meadow crow-foot. See Ranunculus 

1 he great acrimony of most of the spe- pratensis. 
cies of ranunculus is such, that, on being Ranunculus albus. The plant which 
applied to the skin, they excite itching, bears this name in the pharmacopeias is 
redness, and inflammation, and even pro- the Anemone nemerosa of Linnsus. The 
duce blisters, tumefaction, and ulceration bruised leaves and flowers are said to cure 
of the part. On being chewed, they cor- tinea capitis applied to the part. The in- 
rode the tongue; and, if taken into the habitants of Kamschatka, it is believed, 
stomach, bring on all the deleterious ef- poison their arrows with the root of this 
fects of an acrid poison. The corrosive plant. 

acrimony which this family of plants pos- Ranunculus bulbosus. Bulbous root- 
sesses, was not unknown to the ancients, ed crow foot. The roots and leaves of this 
as appears from the writings of Dioscori- plant, Ranunculus brdbosus of Linnaeus:— 
des; but its nature and extent had never culycibusretrofexis,pedunculis sulcatis,caule 
been investigated by experiments, before erecto muhifloro, foliis compoiitis, have no 
those instituted by C. Krapf, at Vienna, by considerable smell, but a highly acrid and 
which we learn, that the most virulent of fiery taste. Taken internally, they ap- 
the Linnaean species of ranunculus, are the pear to be deleterious, even when so far 
bulbosus, sceleratus, acris, arvensis, thora, freed from the caustic matter by boiling 
and Hlyricus! _ in water, as to discover no ill quality to 

The effects of these were tried, either the palate. The effluvia, likewise, even 
upon himself or upon dogs, and shew that when freely inspired, is said to occasion 
the acrimony of the different species is head-aches, anxieties, vomitings, &c. The 
often confined to certain parts of the plant, leaves and roots, applied externally, in- 
manif'esung itself either in the roots, flame and ulcerate, or vesicate the parts, 
stalks, leaves, flowers, or buds; the ex- and are liable to affect also the adjacent 
pressed juice, extract, decoction, and in- parts to a considerable extent, 
fusion of the plants, were also subjected Ranunculus ficaria. The systematic 
to experiments. In addition to these spe- name of the pilewort. See Chelidonium 
cies mentioned by Krapf, we may also no- minus. 

tice the R. Fammula, and especially the Ranunculus flammula. The systema- 
R. Alpestris, which according to Haller, tic name of the smaller water crowfoot, 
is the most acrid of this genus. Mr. Cur- or spearwort. Its virtues and qualities are 
tis observes, that even pulling up the ra- similar to those of the Ranunculus bulbo- 
nuncuhis acris, the common meadow spe- sup. 

c^es, which possesses the active principle Ranunculus palustris. Water crow- 
of this tribe, in a very considerable degree, foot. The leaves of this species of crow- 
throughout the whole herb, and carrying foot, Ranunculus sceleratus of Linnxus, 
it to some little distance, excited a con- are so extremely acrid, that the beggars 
siderable inflammation in the palm of the in Switzerland are said, by rubbing their 
hand in which it Was held. It is necessary legs with them, to produce a very fetid 
to remark, that the acrimonious quality of and acrimonious ulceration, 
these plants is not of a fixed nature ; for it Ranunculus pratensis. Meadow crow- 
may be completely dissipated by heat; foot. Ranuncidus acris of Linnaeus. This, 
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and some other species of ranunculus, cinally in the cure of calculous affections, 
have, for medical purposes, been chief- The juice, made into a syrup, is given to 
ly employed externally as a vesicatory, relieve hoarseness. Mixed with honey, or 
Uid are said to have the advantage of a sugar, it is administered in pituitous asth- 
common blistering plaster, in producing ma; and, as antiscorbutics, their efficacy 
a quicker effect, and never causing stran- is generally acknowledged, 
giiry; but, on the other hand, it has been Kapiiasus wigeb. See Raphanus horten- 
observed, that the ranunculus is less eer- sis. 

tain in its operation, and that it sometimes RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS. Armora- 
occasions ulcers, which prove very trou- cia. Raphanus marinus. Raphanus sylves- 
bleaome and difficult to heal. Therefore tris. Horse radish. The plant which af- 
their use seems to be applicable only to fords this root is the Cocldearia armora- 
certain fixed pains, and such complaints as cia ; foliis radiculitis I'anceolaiis crenatis, 
require a long continued topical stimulus caulinis incisis of Linnaeus. Horse-radish 
or discharge from the part, in the way of has long been received into the materia 
an issue, which, in various cases, has been medica, is also well known at our tables, 
found to be a powerful remedy. " It affects the organs both of taste and 

U\\r\( ri.is scki.kiiatus. The syste- smell with a quick penetrating pungency; 
matic name of the marsh crow-foot. See nevertheless it contains in certain vessels 
Ranunculus pulustris. a sweet juice, which sometimes exudes in 

RAl'A. Rapum. Rapus. JVapus. JVa- little drops upon the surface. Its pun- 
pus dulcis. The turnip. Jirassica rapa of gent matter is of a very volatile kind, 
l.mnseus. Turnips are accounted a salu- being totally dissipated in drying, and car- 
brious food, demulcent, detergent, some- ried off in evaporation, or distillation by 
•what laxative and diuretic, but liable, in water, and rectified as the pungency ex- 
weak stomachs, to produce flatulencies, hales, the sweet matter of ihe root becomes 
and prove difficult of digestion. The li- more sensible, though this also is, in a 
(juor pressed out of them, after boiling, is great measure, dissipated or destroyed, 
.sometimes taken medicinally in coughs and It impregnates both water and spirit, by 
disorders of the breast. The seeds are infusion, or by distillation, very richly with 
occasionally taken as diuretics ; they have its active matters. In distillation with 
no smell, but a mild acrid taste. water, it yields a small quantity of essen- 

Rape. See Rapus. tial oil, exceedingly penetrating and pun- 

RAl'HANIA. (From raphanus, the rad- gent." 
ish, or sharlock; because the disease is Dr. Cullen has mentioned every thing 
said to be produced by eating the seeds of necessary to be known respecting the me- 
that plant.) Convulsio rap/ianiu, vel ub dic'mal virtues of horse-raddish, we shall 
ustilagine Eclampsia typhodes. Convulsio therefore transcribe all that the ingenious 
solomaisis. JVecrosts ustilulaginea. Cripple professor has written on this subject, 
disease. A genus of disease in the class " The root of this only is employed; and 
neuroses, and order spusmi, of Cullen; it affords one of the most acrid substances 
characterised by a spasmodic contraction of this order (Siliguose), and therefore 
of the joints, with convulsive motions, and proves a powerful stimulant, whether ex- 
a most violent pain returning at various ternally or internally employed. Exter- 
periods. It begins with cold chills and nally, it readily inflames the skin, and 
lassitude, pain in ihe head, anxiety about proves a rubefacient that may be employed 
the prscordia. These symptoms are fol- with advantage in palsy and rheumatism; 
lowed l>\ spasmodic twichings in the ten- and, if its application be long continued, 
dons of the fingers and of the feet, dis- it produces blisters. Taken internally, it 
cernible to the eye, heat, fever, stupour, may be so managed as to relieve hoarse- 
delirium, -sense of suffocation, aphonia, ness, by acting on the fauces. Received 
and horrid convulsions of the limbs. After into the stomach, it stimulates this, and 
these, vomiting and diarrhoea come on, promotes digestion ; and therefore is pro- 
with a discharge of worms. About the perly employed as a condiment with our 
eleventh or the twentieth day, copious animal food. If it be infused in Water, and 
sweats succeed, or purple exanthemata, or a portion of this infusion be taken with a 
s, or rigidity of all the joints. large draught of warm water, it readily 

RAPHANUS. (Pa^cteof, <srag» to ga//a-c. proves emeiic, and may either be employ- 
$±i-a?'iiLi: from its quick growth.) The ed by itself to excite vomiting, or to as- 
horse-radish. A genus of plants in the sist the operation of otl)er emetics. In- 
Linnxan system. Class, Tetradynamia. Or- fused in water, and taken into the stomach, 
der, Siliculosa. it proves stimulant to the nervous system, 

liini.iMs HORTxnsia Radicula. Rapha- and is thereby useful in palsy \ and, if em- 
iiits niger. The radish. The several va- ployed in large quantity, it proves heat- 
rictus of tins plant, Raphanus salivas of ing to the whole body; and thereby it 
Limixus, are said to be employed medi- proves often useful in chronic rheumatism, 
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whether arising from scurvy or other Rast;ha. (From ra do, to scrape.) 1 A 

causes Bergmshas given us a particular rasure or scratch. 2. The raspings or aha. 

method of exhibiting this root, which is, vings of any substance, 

by cutting it down without bruising, into Ratifia A liquor prepared by impart- 

small pieces; and these, if swallowed ing to ardent spirits the flavour of various 

without chewing, maybe taken down in kinds of fruits, 

large quantities, to that of a table-spoon- Rattlesnake root. See Seneka. 

w,; ( A " d n ^ e ^ ulhor " lle ^s, that, in this HAUCEDO. (From raucus, hoarse.) 

Sh-l "Tk" f corning lor a month to- Raucitaa. Hoarseness. It is always svmp 

gether, this root has been extremely use- tomatic of some other disease. ' P 

11 arthr,t,c ca f *■> wl '^h, however, I RE-AGENTS. Tests. Those substances 

End ItvvnnH 6 been .° f , the rheumatic which are used in chemistry to detea, 
kind. It would seem, ,n this manner em- substance for which they are used In e 
ployed analogous to the use of unbruised application of tests there are two circ, m 
musurd-sced; it gives out in the stomach slances to be attended, , V L Toavid^ 
its subtle volatile parts, that stimulate ceitful aonearance* a J \Zh loa *°' ade - 
considerably without inflaming. The mat- i ? he ™* "nTx!^tl^7 ^ ^'^ 

and i, therefore usefu in dropsy; and we n«>rl P iil^n k„ a~„ ■ .J y 

c used eitner by dipping into the water a 

or by adding: a 

water to be ex- 

s hue with that 

R^ia^s"s;;;;; s . The systematic ^-^.^-^yoflhe tincture in dis- 

22„°Js thC rad " h Plant ' SeE ' IiUphan " S Litmi ' s ^^y ^dJened by an acid will 

Rip» imc c«™, T1 , nave »ts purple restored by an alkali ; and 

nin sTivESTiiis. The poor man's lh us it may also be used as atest for alka- 

pepper ,s sometimes so called. See Le P e- lis , but it \ much less active tfa ™ *"£. 

dircc* nlk&line tests 

Th* il^. SCR0TL &** 1 !' f. suture.) 2 . Red cabbage has been found by Mr. 

SStZ* e , m " 1ence . Wh,ch <, liv,des ll ) e Walt to furnish as delicate a test for acids 

frnmT;, fV fT"*' '" -T • l \ P roceed * as litmus, and to be still more sensible to 
from the root of the penis infenorly towards alkaIis . The natural colour of an infusioil 

I'APHtfTiJnpnDi T , , . ,. of this plant is blue, which is changed to 
KAFHE CEREBRI. The longitudinal Ped by acids, and to green by alkalis in 
eminence of the corpus callosum of the very minute quantities 
brain is so called, because it appears some- 3. BrazU l ood , when chips of t]lis 
wnat lite a suture. wood &K in f USC(1 in warm vvater th ■ , (l 

Hapistbcm. (From rapa, the turnip, a red i iqtlor> wllich readi , t .„. ns b j u ; b 
because its leaves resemble those of tur- a i ka i; S) either ca , !stic OP car b nated. It 
nip.) Lampsana. Miagra. Charlock, or j s a i so blued by the carbonated errths held 
wild mustard. ; n so i ut ion by carbonic acid, so that it is 

Kapum. (Ely. uncertain.) See Rapa. nol a „ unequivocal test of alkalis till the 

KAfrocuius. (Dim. otrupa, the turnip.) e arthy carbonats have been precipitated 
The wild turnip. by boiling. Acids change to yellow the 

Kapcnculus vihgiasfs. The name given natural red of brazil wood, and restore the 
by Morrison to the blue cardinal flower. red when changed bv alkalis. 
See Lobelia. 4. Vio i ets . The delicate blue of the com- 

RArus. See Rapa. mon scented violet is readily chanped to 

Rash. Exanthema. A ras!i consists of green by alkalis, and this affords a deli- 
red paiches on the skin, variously figured; cate test for these substances. Syrup of 
in general confluent, and diffused irregu- violets is generally used as it is at hand, 
larly over the body, leaving interstices of being used in medicine. But a tincture of 
a natural colour. Portions of the cuticle tn e flower will answer as well, 
are often elevated in a rash, but the eleva- 5. Turmeric. This is a very delicate test 
tions are not acuminated. The eruption for alkalis, and on the whole perhaps is the 
is usually accompanied with a general dis- best. The natural colour either in watery 
order of the constitution, and terminates 01 . spirituous infusion is yellow, which is 
in a f^w days by cuticular exfoliations. changed to a brick or orange red by alka- 
Raspatoiuum. (From rado, to scrape.) lis, caustic or carbonated, but not by car- 
A surgeon's rasp. bonated earths, on which account it is pre. 

Raspberry. See Rubus idtus. ferable to Brazil wood. 
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Thepureearlhs,»ui;ha3limeandbarytes, posed by Mr. Kirwan to detect carbonat 
produce ibe same change. of magnesta.-wluch cannot, like carbonated 

6 Rhubarb Infusion or tincture of'rhu- lime, be separated by ebullition, but re- 
barb undergoes a similar change with tur- mams till the whole liquid is evaporated. 
meric and is equally delicate. 16. Buytic salts. The nitrate, muriate, 

7. Sulphuric .icid. A drop or two of and acetiie of barytes are all equally good 
Concentrated sulphuric acid, added to tests of sulphuric acid in any combination, 
water that contains carbonic acid, free or \7.' Salts of silver. The salts of silver 
in combination, causes the latter to escape are the most delicate tests of muriatic 
with a pretty brisk effervescency whereby acid, in any combination, producing the 
the presence of this gaseous acid may be precipitated luna cornea. All the salts of 
delected. silver l.kewise give a dark brown precipe 

fi trie arid *ry muriatic acid. A pecu- tate with the sulphuretted waters, which 
• attends the employment of these is as delicate a test as any that we pos- 
acids in the sulphuretted waters, as the sess. 

sulphuretted hydrogen is decomposed by IS. Salt of lead. The nitrate and acetite 
them, its hydrogen absorbed, and the sul- of lead are the salts of this metal employed 
phur separated hi us natural form. as tests. They will indicate the sulphuric, 

9. Oxalic acid and oxalat of ammonia, muriatic, and boracic acid, and sulphuret- 
These are the most delicate tests for lime ted hydrogen or sulphuretted kali, 
and all soluble calcareous salts. Oxalat 19 Soap A solution of soap in distilled 
of lime, though nearly insoluble in water, water or in alcohol is curdled by water 
dissolves in a moderate quantity in its own containing any earthy or metallic salt, 
or any other acid, and hence in analysis ox- 20. Turtareons acid. This acid is of use 
alat of ammonia is often preferred, as no in distinguishing the salts with potash, 
excess of this salt can re-dissolve the pre- (with which it forms a precipitate of cream 
cipitated oxalat of lime. On the other of tartar,) from those of soda, from which 
hand the ammonia should not exceed, it does not precipitate. The potash how- 
otherwise it might give a false indication, ever must exist in some Quantity to be de- 

1U. Gallic acid and tincture oj galls, tected by the test. 
These are tests of iron. Where the iron 21. A'itro muriate of platina. This salt 
is in very minute quantities, and the is still more discriminative between potash 
water somewhat acidulous, tliesi* tests do and the other alkalis, than acid of tartar, 
not always produce a precipitate, but only and will produce a precipitate with a very 
a slight reddening, but its action is much weak solution of any salt with potash, 
heightened by previously adding a few 22. Alcohol. This most useful re-agent 
drops of any alkaline solution. is applicanle in a variety of ways in ana- 

11. J'russiat of potash and lime. The lysis. As it dissolves some substances 
presence of iron in water is equally well found in fluids, and leaves others un- 
indicated by these prussiats, and if the touched, it is a means of separating them 
prussiat of potash is properly prepared, it into two classes, which saves considerable 
will only be precipitated by a metallic salt, trouble in the further investigation. Those 
so that manganese and copper will also be sabs which it does not dissolve, it precipi- 
de'ected, the former giving a while prcci- tatesfrom their watery solution, but more 
pitate, the latter a red precipitate. or less completely according to the salt 

12. Lime-v iter is the common test for contained, and t he strength of the alco- 
carhonic acid, it decomposes all the mag- hoi, and as a precipitant it also assisfs in 
nesian salts, and likewise the aluminous many decompositions. 

salts, itlikewise produces a cloudiness with REALGAR. Jfrladm. Jlrladar. Jluripig. 
most of the sulphats owing to the forma- mentum rubrum. Arsenicum rubri/m fucti- 
tion ol selenite, tnim, .ibessi. A metallic substance of a 
13 Jlmmbnia. This alkali when per- red colour, more or less lively and trans- 
feet ly caustic serves as a distinction be- parent, and often crystallized in brilliant 
tween the salts of lime and those of mag- needles ; formed by a combination of arse- 
nesia, as it precipitates the earth from the nie with sulphur. See . /• cnic. 
latter sals, bu not from the former. There RECRPTACULUM CHYLE (Recep- 
are two sources of error to be obviated, taculum, from rccipio, to receive.) Recep- 
one is that of carbonic acid being present taculum fit/ueti, because Peq.net first at- 
in the water, the oilier is the presence of templed to demons. rate it. Jh'versoriutn. 
aluminous salts. Saccvlua chjliferus. The existence of such 

14. Carbonated alkali*. These are used a receptacle in the human body is doubted. 
to precipitate all the earths, where carbo- In brute animals the receptacle of the 
natt of potash is tis.-d particular care chyle is situated on the dorsal vertebra; 
should be taken of its pun'}, as it gene- where the lactcals all meet. See .Jhsorb- 
rally contains silt \ ents. 

15, Muriated ahtmitw. This test is pro- RECTIFICATION. (Rcctificatl*, fron\ 
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rectif-co, to make clean.) A second dis- 
tillation, in which substances are purified 
by their more volatile parts being raised by 
heat carefully managed ; thus, spirit of wine, 
Kther, See. are rectified by their separa- 
tion from the less volatile and foreign mat- 
ter which altered or debased their proper- 
ties. 

Rectob spibitus. The aromatic part of 
plants. 

RECTUM. (So named from an errone- 
ous opinion that it was straight.) Rectum 
intestinum. Jipeuthysmenos. Longanon, 
or longaon. Arclios. Cyssaros. The last 
portion of the larjje intestines terminating 
in the anus. See Intestines. 

RECTUS ABDOMINIS. Pubi aster- 
nal of Dumas This long and straight 
muscle is situated near its fellow, at the 
middle and fore part of the abdomen, pa- 
rallel to the linea alba, and between the 
aponeuroses of the other abdominal mus- 
cles. It arises sometimes by a single broad 
tendon from the upper and inner part of 
the os pubis, but more commonly by two 
heads, one of which is fleshy, and origin- 
ates from the upper edge of the pubis, 
and the other tendinous, from the inside 
of the symphysis pubis, behind the pyra- 
midalis muscle. From ihese beginnings, 
the muscle runs upwards the whole length 
of the linea alba, and, becoming broader 
and thinner as it ascends, is inserted by a 
thin aponeurosis into the edge of the car- 
tilago ensiformis, and into the cartilages of 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh ribs. This 
aponeurosis is placed under the pectoral 
muscle, and sometimes adheres to the 
fourth rib. The fibres of this muscle are 
commonly divided by three tendinous inter- 
sections, which were first noticed by Be- 
^•enger, or, as he is commonly called, Carpi, 
an Italian anatomist, who flourished in the 
sixteenth century. One of these intersec- 
tions is usually where the muscle runs over 
the cartilige of the seventh rib ; another is 
at the umbilicus ; and the third is between 
these two. Sometimes there is one, and 
even two, between the umbilicus and ihe 
pubis. When one, or both of these oc- 
cur, however, they seldom extend more 
than halfway across the muscle. As these 
intersections seldom penetrate through the 
whole substance of the muscle, they are 
all of them most apparent on its anterior 
suifai e, where the) firmly adhere to the 
sheath ; the adhesions of tiie rectus to the 
posterior layer of the lmernal obhque, are 
only by means of cellular membrane, and 
of a few vessels which pass from one to 
another. 

Albinus and some others have seen this 
muscle extending as far as the upper part 
of the sternum. 

The use of the rectus is to compress the 
fore part of the abdomen, but more parti- 



cularly the lower part ; and, according to 
the different positions of the body, it may 
likewise serve to bend the trunk forwards, 
or to raise the pelvis. Its situation be- 
tween the two layersofthe internal oblique, 
and its adhesions to this sheath, secure it 
in its place, and prevent it from rising into 
a prominent form when in action; and 
lastly, its tendinous intersections enable it 
to contract at any of the intermediate 
sp ices. 

Rectus abducens oculi. See Rectus 
externus oculi. 

Rectus adducens oculi. See Rectus 
internus oculi- 

Rectus antebiob bbevis. See Rectus 
capitis internus minor- 

Rectus antebiob loncus. See Rectus 
capitis internus major. 

Rectus attollens oculi. See Rectus 
superior oculi. 

Rectus capitis anticus longus. See 
Rectus capitis internus major. 

RECTUS CAPITIS INTERNUS MA- 
JOR. Rectus internus major of Albinus, 
Douglas, and Cowper. Trachelo-basilaire 
of Dumas. Rectus anterior longus of Wins- 
low. This muscle is situated on the ante- 
rior part of the neck, close to the verte- 
brae. It was known to most of the ancient 
anatomists, but was not distinguished by 
any particular name until Cowper gave it 
the present appellation, and which has 
been adopted by most writers except Win- 
slow. It is a long muscle, thicker and 
broader above than below, where it is thin, 
and terminates in a point. It arises, by 
distinct and flat tendons, from the anterior 
points of the transverse processes of the 
live inferior vertebrae of the neck, and, 
ascending obliquely upwards, is inserted 
into the anterior part of the cuneiform pro- 
cess of the occipital bone. The use of this 
muscle is to bend the head forwards. 

RECTUS CAPITIS INTERNUS MI- 
NOR. Cowper, who was the first accu- 
rate describerof this little muscle, gave it 
the name of rectus internus minor, which 
has been adopted by Douglas and Albinus. 
Winslow calls it rectus anterior brevis, and 
Dumas petit-truchelo-basilaire. It is in part 
covered by the rectus major. It arises 
fleshy from the upper and fore part of the 
body of the first vertebra of the neck, 
near the origin of its transverse process, 
and, ascending obliquely inwards, is in- 
serted near the root of the condyloid pro- 
cess of the occipital bone, under the last- 
described muscle. It assists in bending 
the head Forwards 

RECTUS CAPITIS LATERALIS. 
Rectus lateralis Fa/lopii of Douglas. Tram- 
versulis antic us primus of Winslow. Rectus 
lateralis of Cowper, and Tracheli altoido 
basilaire of Dumas. This muscle seems to 
have been first described by Fallopius. 
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Winslow calls it tranavcraalia anticus pri- arises from the os ilium by two tendons. 
tnua. It is aomewhai larger than ihe rec- The foremost and shortest of these springs 
tu, minor, but resembles it in shape, and form the outer surface of the inferior and 
is s,t nated immediately Ix-hind the internal anterior spinous process of the ilium ; the 
ju ular vein, at its coming out of the era- posterior tendon, which is thicker and. 
nium. It arises fleshy from the upper and longer than the other, arises from the pos- 
fore part of the transverse process of the tenor and outer part of the edge of the co- 
vertebra of the neck, and, ascending a tyloid cavity, and from the adjacent cap- 
lit' le obliquely upwards and outwards, is sular ligament These two tendons soon 
inserted into the occipital bone, opposite unite, and form an aponeurosis, which 
to the stylo-mastoid hole of the os tempo- spreads over the anterior surface of the 
ria. This muscle serves to pull the head upper part of the muscle ; and through its 
to one side. whole lengih we observe a middle tendon, 

RECTUS CAPITIS POSTICUS MA- towards whicli its fleshy fibres run on each 
JOB. This, which is the lectut major of side in an oblique direction, so that it may 

Douglas and Winslow, the rectus capitis be styled a penniform muscle. It is in- 

posticus minor of Albinus, and the spine- serted tendinous into the upper edge and 

Oxoido-occipital of Dumas, is a small, short, anterior surface of the patella, and from 

and flat muscle broader above than be- thence sends offa thin aponeurosis, which 

low, and is situated, not in a straight di- adheres to the superior and lateral part 

rection, as its name would insinuate, but of the tibia. Its use is to extend the 

obliquely, between the occiput and the leg 

second vertebra of the neck, immediately RECTUS INFERIOR OCULI. Tie- 

under the complexus. It arises, by a short pressor oculi. JJeprimens. Ilumilia. The 

thick tendon, from the upper and poste- inferior ot the straight muscles of the eye. 

rior part of the spinous process of the se- It arises within the socket, from below the 

cond vertebra of the neck ; it soon be- optic foramen, and passes forwards to be 

comes broader, and ascending obliquely inserted into the sclerotic membrane of the 

outwards, is inserted, by a flat tendon, bulb on the wider part. It pulls the eye 

into the external lateral part of the lower downwards. 

semi-circular ridge of the os occipitis. The Rectus ixterxcs femoris. See Gro- 
use of this is to extend the head, and pull cilia. 
it backwards. RECTUS INTERNUS OCULI. Ad- 

RECTUS CAPITIS POSTICUS MI- durens oculi Bibitoriua. The internal 

NOR. This is the rectus minor of Doug- straight muscle of the eye. It arises from 

las and WinaloW, and ihe tuber -altoido-occi- the inferior part of the foramen opticum, 

pital of Dumas. It is smaller than the between the obliquus superior, and the 

last described muscle, but resembles it in rectus inferior, being, from its situ lion, 

shape, and is placed close by its fellow, in the shortest muscle of the eye, and is in- 

the space between the recti majores. It serted into the sclerotic membrane oppo- 

arises, by a short thick tendon, from the site to the inner angle. Its use is to turn 

upper and lateral part of a little protube- the eye towards the nose, 
ranee in the middle of the back part of Rr.r-rrs lateralis fallopii. See Rec- 

the first vertebra of the neck, and, becom- ttts capitis lateralis. 

jng broader and thinner as it ascends, is Rectus major capitis. See Rectua co- 
inserted, by a broad flat tendon, into the pitis posticus major. 

occipital bone, immediately under the in- RECTUS SUPERIOR OCULI. At- 

seriion of the last-described muscle. The tollens oculi. Levator oculi- Superbua. 

use of it is to assist the rectus major in The uppermost straight muscle of the eye. 

drawing the head backwards. It arises from the upper part of the fora- 

Riiris nuiiis. See Rectus femoris. men opticum of the sphaenoid bone below 

R m tits DEMUMSBS ocvit. See Rectua the levator palpebral superioris, and runs 

inferior oculi. forward to be inserted into the superior 

RECTUS EXTERNUS OCULI. Ab- and fore part of the sclerotic membrane 

ductor oculi. Indignabundus. The outer by a broad and thin tendon, 

straight muscle of the eye. It arises from RECURRENT NERVES Two bran- 

the bonv partition between the foramen ches of the par vagum in the cavity of 

opticum and lacerum, being the longest of the thorax. The right is given off near 

the straight muscles of the eye, and is in- the subclavian artery, which it surrounds, 

serted into the sclerotic membrane, oppo- and is reflected upwards to the thyroid 

site to the outer canthus of the eye. Its gland; the left a little lower, and reflected 

use is to move the eye outwards. around the aorta to the aesophagus, as far 

RECTUS FEMORIS. Rectus sive as the larynx. They are both distributed 

Gracilia anterior of Winslow. Rectua to the muscles of the larynx and plia. 

cruris of Albinus, and Ilio-rotulien of Du- rynx. 

mas. A straight muscle of the thigh, si- Redrle. A species of ochre or argilla- 

Juated immediately at the fore part. It ceous earth, of a dark red colour, somc- 

• 4S 
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tunes used medicinally as a tonic and ant- 
acid. 

Redeaundera See Santiilnm rvbrum. 

REFRIGERANTIA. (From refrigero, 
to cool ) Refrigerants. Medicines, which 
allay the heat of the body or the blood. 

K E FRIG E R ATORI U M . (From refri- 
gero, to cool.) A vessel filled wi h waer 
to condense vapours, or to make cool any 
substance which passes through it. 

REGIMEN. (From rego, to govern.) 
A term employed in medicine to express 
the plan or regulation of the diet. 

Rr.oT.VA ptiati. See Ulmaria, 

Regies MOrfeBUS. (From rex, a king.) 
The royal disease, a term applied to the 
jaundice from its golden colour, and to a 
preparation of nitre, because it dissolves 
only gold. 

Regular gout. See Arthritis, 

Regulus. (Dim. of rex, a king ; so 
called because the alchemists expected to 
find ^old, the king of metals, collected at 
the bottom of the crucible after fusion.) 
A name given by the alchemists to metal- 
lic mutters whi n separated from other sub- 
stum es by fusion ; as, regulus of antimony, 
pegnlus of arsenic, &c. 

Regulus of antimony. The pure metal 
antimony. See Jlntimovy. 

Regulus of arsenic. Pure arsenic. See 
Jl r'senic 

Remebitjm nivixmr. See Imperatoria. 

Remittent fver. See Feints continua. 

Remora aiiatri. (From remoror, to 
hinder, and aratrnm, a plough; so call- 
ed be. ause it hinders the plough.) See 
Ononis 

Remote cause. See Exciting cause. 

RENT ( Ren, *7ro tb puv ; oecause through 
them the urine flows ) The kidney. See 
Kidneys. 

RENAfe ARTERIES. Arterts renales. 
See limulgint vessels 

RENAL GLANDS. Glandule renales. 
Renal capsules Supra-renal glands. The 
suprarenal giands are two hollow bodies, 
like glands in fabric, and placed one on 
each side upon the kidney They are co- 
vered by a double tunic, and their cavities 
are filled with a liquor of a brownish red 
colour. Their figure is triangular ; and 
they are larger in the foetus than the kid- 
neys ; but in adults they are less than the 
kidneys. The right is affixed to the liver, 
the left to the spleen and pancreas, . nd 
both to the diaphragm and kidneys. They 
have arteries, veins, and lymphatics and 
nerves; their arteries arise from the dia- 
phragmatic, the aorta, and the renal arte- 
ries. The vein of the right supra-renal 
gland empties itself into the vena cava; 
that of the left into the renal vein ; their 
lymphatic vessels go directly to the thora- 
cic duct ; they have nerves common alike 
to these glands and the kidneys. They 
have no excretory duct, and their use is 



at present unknown. It is supposed 
they answer one use in the foetus, and an- 
other in the adult, but what these uses are 
is uncertain. Boerhaave supposed their 
use to consist in their furnishing lymph to 
dilute the blood returned after the secre- 
tion of the urine in the renal vein ; but 
this is very improbable, since the vein of 
the right supra-lenal gland goes to the vena 
cava, and the blood carried back by the 
renal vein wants no dilution. It has also 
been said, that these glands not only pre- 
pare lymph, by which the blood is fitted 
for the nutrition of the delicate foetus ; but 
that in adults they serve to restore in 
themselves, to the blood of the vena cava, 
the irritable parts which it loses by the se- 
cretion of bile and urine. Some, again, 
have considered them as diverticula in the 
foetus, to divert the blood from the kid- 
neys, and lessen the quantity of urine. 
The celebrated Morgagni believed their 
office to consist in conveying something to 
the thoracic duct. It is singular, that in 
children who are born without the cere- 
brum, these glands are extremely small, 
and sometimes wanting. 

RENAL VEINS. See Emnlgent vessels. 

Renal vessels. See Emnlgent vessels. 

Rennet. The gastric juice and com 
tents of the stomach of calves. It is much 
employed in preparing cheese, and, in 
pharmacy, for making whey. To about a 
pound of milk, in a silver or earthen basin 
placed on hot ashes, add three or four 
grains of rennet, diluted with a little water; 
as it becomes cold the milk curdles, and 
the whey, or serous part, separates itself 
from the caseous part. When these parts 
appear perfectly distinct, pour the whole 
upon a strainer, through which the whey 
will pass, while the curds remain behind. 
This whey is always rendered somewhat 
whitish, by a very small and much divided 
portion of the caseous part ; but it may be 
separated in such a manner, that the whey 
will remain limpid and colourless, and this 
is what is called clarifying it. Put into a 
basin the white of an egg, a glass of the sc- 
rum of milk, and a few grains of lartare- 
ous acidulum in powder ; whip the mix- 
ture with an oziertwig, and, having added 
the remainder of the unclarified whey, 
place the mixture again over the fire until 
it begins to boil. The tortureous acidulum 
completes the coagulation of the white 
part of the milk which remains; the white 
of egg, as it becomes hot, coagulates and 
envelops the caseous part. When the 
whey is clear, filter it through paper; what 
passes will be perfectly limp d, and have* 
greenish colour This is clarified whey. 

Renuens. (From renuo, to nod the 
head back in sign of refusal; so called 
from its office of jerking back the head.) 
A muscle of the head. 

REPELLENTIA. (From rtpello, to 
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drive buck.) Repellents. Applications will recede as the other approaches ; and 
BK sometimes so named which make dis- by following it with A, «t a propel dis- 
eases recede, as it were, from the surface tance, it may be made to turn round on its 
of the body. pivot with considerable velocity. 

REPULSION. All matter possesses a In this case there is evidently some 
power which is in constant opposition to agency which opposes the approach of the 
attraction. This agency, which is equally north poles of A and B, which acts as an 
powerful and equally obvious, acts an im- antagonist, and causes the moveable mag- 
portant part in the phenomena of nature, net to retire before the other. There is 
and is called the power of repulsion. therefore a repulsion between the two mag- 
That such a force exists which opposes nets, a repulsion which increases with the 
the approach of bodies towards each other power of the magnets; which may be made 
is evident from numberless facts. so great that all the force of a strong man 
Newton has shown that when a convex is insufficient to n.ake the two nonli poles 



bus is put upon aflat glass it remains at a 
distance of the one-hundredand .thirty- 
seventh part of an inch, and a very consi- 
derable pressure is required to diminish 



touch each other. — The same repulsion is 
equally obvious on electrical bodies, for 
instance. 

Experiment. — If two small cork bails be 



this distance ; nor does any force which suspended from a body with silk threads SO 

can be applied bring them into actual ma- as to touch one another, and if we charge 

thematical contact ; a force may indeed be the body in the usual manner with electri- 

applied sufficient to break the glasses into city, the two c tik balls separate from each 

pieces, but it maybe demonstrated that other, and stand at a distance proportional 

it does not diminish their distance much to the quantity of electricity with which 

beyond the one-thousandth part of an inch, the body is charged; the balls of course 

There is therefore a repulsive force which repel each other. 

prevents the two glasses from touching Experiment — If we rub over the surface 

each other. of a sheet of paper the fine dust of lyco- 

Buscowich has shown that when an ivory podium or puff ball, and then let water fall 

billiard-ball sets another in motion by on it in small quantities, the water will 

striking against it, an equal quantity of instantly be repelled and form itself into 

its own motion is lost, and the ball at rest distinct drops which do not touch the lyco- 

betriris to move while the other is still at a podium, but roll o\er it with uncommon 

distance. rapidity. That the drops do not touch the 

There exists therefore a repulsion be- lycopodium, but are actually keptatadis- 
tween bod.es ; this repulsion takes place tance above it, is obvious from the copious 
while they are yet at a distance from each reflection of white light. 
other; audit opposes their approach to- Experiment. — If the surface of water con- 
wards each other. tained in a basin be covered over with ly- 

The cause or the nature of this force is copodium, 8 solid substance deposited at 

equally inscrutable With that of attraction, the bottom of the fluid may be taken out 

but its existence is undoubted; it increases of it with the hand without wetting it. In 

as far as has been ascertained inversely as this case the repulsion is so powerful as to 

the square of the distance, consequently defend the hand completely from the con- 

at the point of contact it is infinite. tact of the fluid. 

The following experiments will serve to _ His natihales. (From Mtura, nature.) 



prove ihe energy nf repulsion more full r 

Experiment. — When a glass tube is im 
incised in water the fluid is attracted by 



The naturals. According to Boerhaa\e, 
these are life, the Cause of life, and its ef- 
fects. These, he says, remain, in some de- 



the glass, and drawn up into the tube; but, gree, howeVer disordered a person may be. 



if we substitute mercury* instead of water, 
we shall find a different effect. If a glass 
tube of any bore be immersed in this fluid 
it does not rise, but the surface of the mer- 
cury is considerably below the level of that 
which surrounds it. 

In this case therefore a repulsion takes 
place between the glass and the mercury, 
which is even considerably greater than the 



Ui.sEKA. (From resale to appease; so 
called from its virtue of allaying inflamma- 
tion.) 'Ihe herb wild rocket. 

Hesi,i, black See Retina nigra. 

Jiesin, elastic. See Indian rubber. 

Jiesin tree, elastic. See Indiun rubber. 

Jiesin, -white. See liesina fava. 

Jiesin. yellow. See Jiesinu Jlnva. 

RESINA. {liesina, from ftu, to flow.) 



attraction existing between the particles Resin. The essential properties of resin 
ot the mercury, and hence the latter can- are, being in the solid form, insoluble in 
not rise in the lube, but is repelled, and water, perfectly soluble in alcohol, and in 
becomes depressed. essential and expressed oils, and being in- 
Experiment.— When we present the north capable of being volatilized without de- 
pole of a magnet A, to the same pole of composition. 

another magnet B, suspended on a pivot, Resins are obtained chiefly from the 

and at liberty to move, the magnet H vegetable kingdom, either by spontaneous 
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exudation, or from incisions made into together, which weighed nearly half a hun- 
vegetables affording juices which contain dred weight, it IS produced in such abun- 
llns principle These juices contain a dance, that one man may collect thirty or 
portion of essential oil, which, from ex- fony pound* in the space of a few hours 
posure to the air, is either volatilized or The convicts have another method of col- 
converted into resinous matter, or some- lecting it: they dig round the tree and 
times the oil is abstracted by distillation, break off pieces of the roots which always 
In some plants the resin is deposited, in have some, and frequently considerable 
a concrete state, in the interstices of the quantities of the gum in them. This gum 
wood, or other parts of the plant. appears nearly, but not entirely, the same 

Resjns, when concrete, are brittle, and as that which exudes from the trunk of the 
have generally a smooth and conchoidal tree; the form, r is often mixed with a 
fracture; their lustre is peculiar, they are strong smelling resinous substance of a 
more or less transparent, and of a colour black nature, and is so interwoven in the 
which is usually some shade of yellow, or wood itself, thai it is with difficulty sepa- 
brown; they are of a greater specific gra- rated. The latter appears a pure unmixed 
Vity than water; they are often odorous resinous substance, 
and sapid, easily fusible, and, on cooling, Several experiments have been made 
become solid. principally with the view of determining 

Kesixa alba. See Resitw flava. what menstrum would dissolve the gum 

Resixa elastica. See Indian rubber. the most readily, and in the greatest quan- 

RESINA FLAVA. Resina ulba. Yel tity, from which it appears alcohol and 
low resin, what remains in the still after ether dissolve the most, 
distilling oil of turpentine, by adding water The diseases in which this resin is admi- 
to the common turpentine. It is of very nistered, are those of the primx vise, and 
extensive use in surgery as an active deter- principally such as arise from spasm, a de- 
gent, and forms the base of the unguentum bility, a loss of tone, or a diminished ac- 
Tesincejtava:. tion in the muscular fibres of the stomach 

RESINA LUTEA NOVI BELGII. Dot- and bowels, such as loss of appetite, sick- 
any-bay gum. All the information that ness, vomiting, flatulency, heart-burn, 
has been hitherto collected respecting pains in the stomach, &c. when they were 
the history of the yellow gum is the follow- really idiopathic complaints, and not de- 
in g : pendent upon any disease in the stomach, 

The plant that produces it is low and or affections of other parts of the body 
small, with long grassy leaves; but the communicated to the stomach. In debili- 
fructification of it shoots out in a singular ties and relaxations of the bowels, and the 
manner from the centre of the leaves, on symptoms from thence arising, such as 
a single straight stem, to the height of purging and flatulency, it has been found 
twelve or fourteen feet. Of this si em, of good effect. In certain cases of diar- 
which is strong and light, like some of the rhcea, however, (and it seemed those in 
reed class, the natives usually make their which an unusual degree of irritability pre- 
spears. The resin is generally dug up out vailed,) it did not answer so well, unless 
of the soil under the tree, not collected given in small doses, and combined with opi- 
from it, and may perhaps be that which ates,when the patient seemed to gain great- 
Tasman calls, ' gum lac of the ground.' er advantage than when opiates only were 
Mr. Boles, surgeon of the Lady Pen- had recourse to In case of amenorrhea, 
rhyn, gives a somewhat different account ; depending on (what most of those cases 
and as this gentleman appears to have paid do depend upon) a sluggishness, a debility, 
considerable attention to the subject, his and flaccidity of the system, this medicine, 
account may certainly be relied upon, when assisted by proper exercise and diet, 
After describing the tree in precisely the has, by removing the symptoms of dyspep- 
same manner as above, he observes, that sia, and by restoring the tone and action 
at the top of the trunk of the tree, long of the muscular fibres, been found very 
grassy leaves grow in great abundance, serviceable. This medicine does not, in 
The gum is found under these leaves in the dose of about half a drachm, appear 
considerable quantities ; it commonly ex- to possess any remarkably sensible opera- 
udes in rotnd tears, or drops, from the tion. It neither vomits, purges, nor binds 
size of a large pea to that of a marble, and the belly, nor does it materially increase 
sometimes much larger. These are by the the secretion of urine or perspiration. It 
heat of the sun frequently so much soft- has indeed sometimes been said to purge, 
ened, that they fall on the ground, and in and at others to occasion sweating, but 
this soft state adhere to whatever they fall they are not constant effects, and vvhea 
upon -, hence the gum is frequently found they do occur, it generally depends on 
mixed with din, wood, the bark of the some accidental circumstance. It should 
tree, and various other substances : so that seem to possess, in a very extensive de- 
one lump has been seen composed of many grce, the property of allaying morbid irri- 
small pure pieces of various sizes united lability, and of restoring tone, strength, 
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and action to the debilitated and relaxed 
fibre. When the gum itself is given, it 
should always be the pure unmixed part ; 
if given in the form of a draught, it should 
be mixed in water with mucilage of gum 
arabic ; if made into pills, a small portion 
of Castile soap may be employed; it was 
found the lixiv. sapon. dissolved it entirely. 
It is commonly, however, made into a 
tincture by mixingequal parts of the gum 
and rectified spirit; one drachm of this 
tincture, (containing half a drachm of the 
pure g. ni,) made into a draught with water 
and syrup, by t he assistance of 15 grains of 
gum ai-iibic in mucilage, forms an elegant 
medicine, and at the same time very pala- 
table 

Rksiva nigra. Colophonia. What re- 
mains in the retort after distilling the bal- 
sam of turpentine from the common tur- 
pentine. 

RESOLVENTS. (Medicamenta Re- 
solventia, from resolvo, to loosen.) This 
term is applied hy surgeons to such sub- 
stances as discuss inflammatory tumours. 

RKSOLUTION. (Jiesolutio, from re- 
solvo, to loosen ) A termination of in- 
flammatory affections in which the diseases 
disappear without any abscess, mortifica- 
tion, &c. being occasioned. The term is 
also applied to the dispersion of swellings, 
indurations, &c. 

RESPIRATION. (Retpiratio, from 
regpiro, to take breath.) Of all the 
changes the blood suffers in passing through 
our various organs, there are none more 
essential or remarkable than those occa- 
sioned by the influence of the air, which 
is alternately received into, and expelled 
from the lungs during the act of respira- 
tion. The blood which the veins return 
to the heart, and which the right ventricle 
sends into the pulmonary artery, is blackish 
and heavy; its temperature only 30 de- 
grees of Reaumur's thermometer : if suffer- 
ed to remain still, it coagulates slowly, and 
separates a great portion of serum. That 
which ihe pulmonary veins bring back to 
the lei cavities of the heart, and which 
is conveyed into every part of the body by 
means of the arteries, is, on the contrary, of 
a red vermillion colour, frothy, lighter, 
and two degrees warmer; it is also more 
easily cnagulahlc, and separates a smaller 
proportionof serum. All these differences, 
which are so easily perceptible, are de- 
pendent upon the modifications arising 
from having been in contact with the at- 
mospheric air. 

In man, and in all animals of warm 
blood that have an heart composed of two 
auricles and two ventricles, the blood 
which has been carried into all the organs 
by the arteries, and brought back by the 
veins to the heart, cannot be returned 
into the arteries without havingfirst passed 
through the lungs, forming a medium 
which the blood must necessarilv traverse 



to pass from the right into the left cavities 
of the heart; this passage constitutes the 
pulmonary or smaller circulation. 

Mayow has given the most accurate idea 
of the respiratory organ, in comparing it 
to a pair of bellows, in the inside of which 
was an empty bladder, the neck of which 
was adapted to the instrument, and gave 
entrance to a column of air when its parietes 
were separated : the air, in fact, does 
not enter the lungs but when the thorax 
dilates and enlarges by the separation of 
its parietes. To effect respiration, w. ich 
may be defined the alternate entrance and 
egress of air in the lungs, 'he thorax must 
expand to receive the air, and contt ..ct to 
expel it. The dilatation is called inspira- 
tion, the contraction expiration ; ihe latter 
is alwavs shorter than the other, its causes 
are more mechanical, and the muscular 
powers have less influence. 

The thorax in its usual state dilates only 
by depressing the d'aphragm. The curved 
fibres of this muscle, that are made 
straight by contraction, causes it to de- 
scend towards the abdomen, and thus de- 
pressing its viscera, push forwards 'he 
anterior parietes of this cavity which sink 
down when expiration succeeds ; the 
diaphragm is then relaxed and ascends, 
being pressed back by the abdominal 
viscera, on which the large muscles react. 
When we have occasion for the admission 
of a great quantity of air into the chest, 
it not only enlarges in length by the de- 
scent of the diaphragm, but its capacity 
is likewise increased in every direction. 
The intercostal muscles then contract, and 
approximate the ribs between which they 
are placed ; yet the intercostal spaces be- 
come larger, particularly at the anterior 
part ; for whenever oblique lines tend to 
become perpendicular to a vertical line, 
and to form right angles with it, the inter- 
cepted spaces augment in proportion as 
the lines, having been more «bl ; que, ap- 
proach thehorizontaldirection ; besides, as 
the ribs present a double curvature in re- 
spect to their length, one on the front, the 
other on their sides, the convexity of the 
former is outwards, they separate from 
the axis of the chest, the cavity of which 
is enlarged transversely, while the latter 
curvature, agreeable to its edges, being 
augmented by a true rotatory motion, 
has its inferior edge pushed forwards. 
The thorax therefore increases both in its 
right and transverse diameter, each of 
which has been estimated to expand two 
lines; the extension of the vertical diame- 
ter dependent on the descent of the dia- 
phragm is much more considerable. 

When any cause whatever renders inspi- 
ration difficult, and prevents the diaphragm 
from descending towards the abdomen, or 
in any other manner impedes the motion 
of inspiration, the intercostal muscles not 
only evidently act to induce a dilatation 
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of the thorax, but also several other 
auxiliary muscles, as the scaleni subsca- 
pulars, pectorales, serrati majores, latis- 
simi dorsi, in contracting' raise the ribs, 
and increase the diameter of the thorax 
in several directions ; the fixed point of 
these muscles should then be their move- 
able part, because the cervical spine, the 
clavicle, scapula and humerus are fixed 
by other powers which it would be need- 
less to enumerate. Inspiration is a state 
truly active, an effort of the contractile 
organs, which must cease when they fall 
into a state of relaxation. Expiration, 
which succeeds, is a passive motion in 
which few muscles co-operate, and chiefly 
depends on the re-action of the elastic 
parts constituting the structure of the pa- 
netes of the chest. It lias been seen that 
the cartilages of the ribs experience a 
degree of rotation, carrying their upper 
edge backwards and downwards : when 
the cause that is productive of this action 
ceases to act, the parts return upon them- 
selves, and carry back the sternum on the 
spine, towards which the ribs descend by 
their own gravity. The diaphragm is 
pushed nearer the thorax by the abdominal 
viscera, on which the large muscles of the 
abdomen react 

In every effort of expiration, as cough- 
ing and vomiting, the muscles react, not 
only in consequence of their own elasticity, 
but they s i ill contract and approximate the 
spine, propelling the viscera towards the 
thorax. The musculus triangularis of the 
sternum, the subcostales, and the seratus 
minor inferior, may be ranked among the 
expiratores* but they are seldom employ- 
ed, and form too slender and weak powers 
to contribute much to the contraction of 
this cavity. When the chest enlarges, 
the lungs dilate, following the panetes 
which expand, and each time the thorax 
dilates in an adult man, from thirty to forty 
cubic inches of atmospheric air ener into 
the lungs, and, when in a state of purity, 
composed of seventy-three parts of azot, 
twenty-seven parts of oxygen and one- 
hundredth or two-hundredths of carbonic 
acid. After the atmospheric air has re- 
mained for some time in the pulmonary 
structure, it is expelled by the efforts of 
expiration, and its quantity is diminished 
to thirty-eight inches. And,ifexamincd,tlie 
composition is not the same : there are 
found certainly seventy-three hundredths 
of azot, but the oxygen, its vital and re- 
spirable part, has suffered great diminution, 
its proportion is only fourteen-hundredths ; 
carbonic acid constitutes the remaining 
thirteen hundredths, and sometimes one or 
two parts of hydrogen gas are found. It 
is likewise altered by the admixture of 
an aqueous vapour, which condenses in 
cold weather in passing out of the nostrils 
and mouth. This is known by the name of 
the humour of pulmonary exhalation. 



These changes, compared with those the 
blood has suffered in its passage through 
the lungs, manifestly indicate a reciprocal 
action of this liquid and the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. The dark venous blood, slow 
of coagulation, and separating much se- 
rum, loaded with hydrogen and carbon, 
possesses only thirty degrees of heal, gives 
off to the oxygen of the atmosphere its 
hydrogen and carbon, to constitute the 
carbonic acid, and pulmonary vapour ; 
and, as oxygen cannot enter these new 
combinations without disengaging apoition 
of caloric, which rarefies it into gas, 
the blood seizes this heat, now liberated 
with so much greater facility as it propor- 
tionally loses its hydrogen and carbon, 
and, agreeable to the ingenious experi- 
ments of Crawford, its capacity for caloric 
augments in the relation of 10 : 11 : 5. 

The blood in its passage through the 
lungs, is deprived of hydrogen and carbon, 
and, in becoming arterial, is loaded with 
oxygen and caloric, which are formed into 
oxyds of hydrogen and carbon ; these, by a 
fresh addition of oxygen, which is derived 
from the atmospheric air in the lungs, form 
water and carbonic acid. 

Arterial blood becomes venous when 
any cause suspends or retards is course, 
as proved by the following experiment of 
J. Hunter, lie tied the caiotid of a dog 
in two places, at about four inches dis- 
tance ; the blood which came out of that 
portion of the artery between the liga- 
tures, wh n opened several hours after- 
wards, was coagulated and dark like that 
of the veins. 

The blood flowing in small veins very 
much resembles that of the arteries ; and 
often in a copious bleeding the colour of 
the blood, at first very dark, becomes 
gradually paler, so that, toward.-, the end 
of the operation, the blood which flows 
exhibits inequalities of that in the arteries, 
which is occasioned by rendering a more 
easy and direct passage of the blood from 
the. arteries into the veins by emptying the 
venous system. 

Kicherand, in explaining the theory of 
respiration, thinks it probable that the ox- 
ygen obsorbed in uniting with the hjdro- 
gen cf every part of the body, produces 
the water that dilutes the venous blood, 
which is more fluid, and abounds more in 
serum than arterial blood ; whilst this in 
uniting with carbon, forms an oxyd that 
gives this blood a dark colour, constituting 
one of its principal characteristics. The 
water in the lungs exhales, dissohed by the 
air, and forms pulmonary transpiration or 
exhalation ; the oxyd of carbon, more com- 
pletely burnt by a super-addition of ox- 
ygen, constitutes carbonic acid, which 
gives the air, passed by expiration, the 
property of precipitating lime-water. 

By means of the absorption of oxygen 
bv VenoU8 blood. We can exnlain hnu: i ho 
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phenomena of respiration continues in 
every part oi the body, and give rise to 
heal uniformly spread throughout all our 
Organ*. In proportion as the blood loses 
its caloric, lor which its affinity or capa- 
city diminishes as it becomes venous, the 
pans which give off their hydrogen and 
carbon seize it. If the lungs were the 
only organs in which the matter of heat 
could :.e disengaged, the temperature of 
these viscera ihould be much higher than 
thai of other parts, and experience proves 
that it is not sensibly augmented. 

Jiest harrow. See Ononis. 

IJi-ii Boris. The rest harrow is so 
called because it hinders the plough; hence 
rata In.vis. See Ononis. 

RESUSCITATION. The restoring of 
persons, apparently dead, to life. Under 
this head, strictly speaking, is considered 
the restoring of those who faint, or have 
breathed noxious and irrespirable air ; 
yet it is chiefly confined to the restoring of 
those who are apparently dead from being 
immersed in a fluid, or by hanging. Dr. 
Curry, of Guy's hospital, has written a very 
valuable treatise on this subject -, and such 
is its importance, that we have thought 
proper to insert the following account : 

•' From considering," he observes, " that 
a drowned person is surrounded by water 
instead of air, and that in this situation he 
makes strong and repeated efforts to 
breathe, we should expect that the waiter 
would inter and completely fill the lungs. 
This opinion, indeed, was once very ge- 
neral, and it still continues to prevail 
among the common people. Experience, 
however, has shewn, that unless*the body 
lies so long in ihe water as to have its 
living principle entirely destroyed, the 
quantity of fluid present in the lungs is in- 
considerable ; and it would seem that some 
of this is the natural moisture of the part 
accumulated; for, upon drowning kittens, 
puppies, Sic. in ink, or other coloured 
liquors, and afterwards examining the 
lungs, it is found that very little of the 
coloured liquor has gained admittance to 
them. To explain the reason why the 
lungs of drowned animals are so free from 
water, it is necessary to observe, that the 
muscles which form the opening into the 
wind-pipe are exquisitely sensible, and 
contract violently upon the least irritation, 
as we frequently experience when any 
part of (he food or drink happens to touch 
them. In the efforts made by a drowning 
person, or animal, to draw in air, the wa- 
ter rushes into the mouth and threat, and 
is applied to these muscles, which imme- 
diately contract in such a manner as to 
shut up the passage into the lungs. This 
contracted state continues as long as the 
muscles retain the principle of life, upon 
which the power of muscular contraction 
depends ; when that is gone, they become 

r»livi'it and «h»» u,-at/»r »-ntpr<5 the wind- 



pipe, and completely fills it. On dissect- 
ing the body oi a recently drowned animal, 
no particular fulness of the vessels within 
the skull, nor any disease of the brain or 
its membranes, are visible. The lungs are 
also sound, and the branches of the wind- 
pipe generally contain more or less of a 
frothy matter, consisting chefly of air, 
mixed with a small quantity of colourless 
fluid. The right cavity of the hear;, and 
the trunks ol the large internal veins which 
open into it, and also the trunk and larger 
blanches of the artery which carries the* 
blood fiom this cavity through the lungs, 
are all distended with dark coloured blood, 
approaching almost to blackness. The 
left cavity of the heart, on the contrary, 
is nearly, or entirely empty, as are like- 
wise the large veins of the lungs which 
supply it with blood, and the trunk and 
principal branches of the great artery 
which conveys the blood from hence to the 
various parts of the body. The external 
blood-vessels are empty; and the fleshy 
parts are as pale as if the animal had been 
bled to death. When a body has lain in 
the water for some time, o.her appear- 
ances will also be observable ;. such as, 
the skin livid, the eyes blood shot, and 
the countenance bloated and swoln; but 
these appearances, though certainly un- 
favourable, do not absolutely prove that 
life is irrecoverably gone. It is now 
known, that in the case of drowning, no 
injury is done to any of the parts essi utial 
to lifej but that the right cavity of the 
heart, together with the veins ami arteries 
leading to and from that cavity, are turgid 
with blood, whilst every other part is al- 
most drained of this fluid The practice 
of holding up the bodies of drowned per- 
sons by the heels, or rolling them over a 
cask, is unnecessary; the lungs not being 
filled with any thing that can be evacuated 
in this way. Therefore such a practice is 
highly dangerous, as the violence attend- 
ing it may readily b'rst some of those 
vessels which are already overcharged 
with blood, and thus convert what was 
only suspended animation, into absolute 
and permanent death. The operation of 
inflating the lungs is a perfectly safe, and 
much more effectual method of removing 
any frothy matter they may contain; and 
whilst it promotes the passage of the blood 
through them, also renders it capable of 
stimulating the left cavity of the heart, and 
exciting it to c ntraction. As soon as the 
body is !aken out of the water, it should 
be stripped of any clothes it may have on, 
and be immediately well dried. It should 
then be wrapped in dry, warm blankets, 
or in the spare clothes taken fiom some of 
the bystanders, and be removed as quick- 
ly as possible to the nearest house that can 
be got convenient for the purpose. The 
fittest will be one that has a tolerably 
large apartment, in which a fire is readv, 
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or can be made. The body may be car- 
ried in men's arms, or laid upon a door; 
or, in case the house be at a distance 
from 'he place, it a cart can be procured, 
let the bod) hre pieced in it, on one side, 
upon som< straw, w.ih the head and upper 
parts somewhat raised ; and ; .n this position 
a busk motion will do no harm. Whatever 
be the mode of conveyance adopted, par- 
ticular care should be taken that the head 
be neither suffered to hang backwards, 
nor to bend down with the chin upon the 
breast. When arrived at the house, lay 
the body on a mattress, or a double blan- 
ket, spread upon a low table, or upon a 
door supported by stools; the head and 
chest being elevated by pillows. As the 
air of a room ts very soon rendered im- 
pure by a number of people breathing in 
it, for this reason as well as to avoid the 
confusion and embarrassment attending a 
crowd, no more persons should be admit- 
ted, into the apartment where the body is 
placed, than are necessary to assist immedi- 
ately in the recovery : in general six will be 
found sufficient for this purpose, and these 
should be the most active and intelligent 
of the by-sianders It will be found most 
convenient to divide the assistents into two 
sets ; one set being employed in restoring 
the heat of the body, while the other in- 
stitutes an artificial breathing in the best 
manner they are able. Every skilful per- 
son should be provided with a flexible tube 
made of elastic gwm, half a yard in length, 
to introduce into the wind-pipe, and also 
with a simlar tube to which a syrynge can 
be affixed, to be put into the oesophagus. 
Should these not be at hand, air should be 
thrown into the lungs in the best manner 
that can be suggested at the time. Should 
it still be found that the air does not pass 
readily into the lunjjs, immediate recourse 
must be had to another and more effectual 
method for attaining that object. As this 
method, however, requires address, and 
also some knowledge of the parts about 
the throat, we would recommend that 
when there is not a medical gentleman pre- 
sent, the mode already described be tried 
repeatedly before this be attempted. As 
a quantity of frothy matter occupying the 
branches of the wind-pipe and preventing 
the entrance of the air into the lungs, is 
generally the circumstance which renders 
this mode of inflation necessary, the 
mouth should be opened from time to time 
to remove this matter as it is discharged. 
While one set of the assistants are engaged 
in performing artificial respiration, the 
other should be employed in communicat- 
ing heat to the body. The warm bath has 
been usually recommended for this pur- 
pose ; but wrapping the body in blankets, 
or woollen clothes, strongly wrung out of 
warm water, and renewing them as they 
grow cool, besides being a speedier and 
more practicable method of imparting 



heat, has this great advantage, that it ad- 
mits of the operation of inflating the lungs 
being carried on without interruption. 
Until a sufficient quantity of warm water 
can be got ready, other methods of restor- 
ing warmth may be employed ; such as the 
application of dry, warm blankets round 
the bo y and limbs ; bags of warm grains 
or sand- bladders or bottles of hot water, 
or hot bricks applied to the hands, feetj 
and tinder the arm-pits, the bottles and 
brirks being covered with flannel : or the 
body may be placed before the fire, or in 
the sunshine if strong at the time, and be 
gently rubbed by the assistants with tlieir 
warm hands, or with cloths heated at the 
fire or by a warming-pan. The restoration 
of heat should always be gradual, and the 
warmth applied ought never to be greater 
than can be comfortably borne by the as- 
sistants. If the weather happen to be 
cold, and especially if the body has been 
exposed to it for some time, heat should be 
applied in a very low degree at first : and 
if the weather be under the freezing point, 
and the body when stripped, feels cold and 
nearly in the same condition with one that 
is frozen, it will be necessary at first to 
rub it well with snow, or wash it with 
cold water; the sudden application of heat 
in such cases, having been found very per- 
nicious. In a short time, however, 
warmth must be gradually applied. To 
assist in rousing the activity of the vital 
principle, it has been customary to apply 
various stimulating matters to different 
parts of the body. But as some of these 
applications are in themselves hurtful, 
and the others serviceable only according to 
the time and manner of tlieir employment, 
it will be proper to consider them particu- 
larly. The application of all such matters 
in cases of apparent death, is founded 
upon the supposition that the skin still 
retains sensibility enough to be affected by 
them It is well known, however, that 
even during life, the skin loses sensibility 
in proportion as it is deprived of heat, and 
does not recover it again until the natural 
degree of warmth be restored. Previous 
to the restoration of heat, therefore, to a 
drowned body, all stimulating applications 
are useless, and so far as they interfere 
with the other measures, are also preju- 
dicial. The practice of rubbing the body 
with salt or spirits is now justly condemn- 
ed. The salt quickly frets the skin, and 
has in some cases produced sores, 
which were very painful and difficult to 
heal after recovery. Spirits of all kinds 
evaporate fast, and thereby, instead 
of creating warmth, as they are expected 
to do, carry off a great deal of heat from 
the body. Spirit of hartshorn, or of sal 
volatile, are liable to the same objection 
as brandy or other distilled spirits, and are 
besides very distressing to the eyes of the 
assistants. Wh«n th*»rp i* w«n" *»+!•!•* 
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the skin has in any degree recovered its niently done by means of the syringe and 
sensibility, let an assistant moisten his flexible tube. The quantity of fluid thrown 
hand with spirit of hartshorn, or eau de in ought not to exceed half a pint, and 
luce, and hold it closely applied to one may be either warm negus, or water with 
part : in this way evaporation is prevented, the addition of one or other of the 
and the full stimulant effect of the appli- stimulating matters recommended above, 
cation obtained. A liniment composed using, however, only halt the quantities 
of equal parts of spirit of hartshorn and mentioned there. As soon as the pulse or 
sallad oil, well shaken together, would beating of the heart can be felt, the inside 
appear to he sufficiently stimulating for of the nostrils maybe occasionally touch- 
the purpose, and as it evaporates very ed with a feather dipt in spirit of harts- 
slowly, will admit of being rubbed on horn, or sharp mustard ; it being found by 
without producing cold. The places to experience, that any irritation given to 
which such remedies are usually applied, the nose, has considerable influence in 
are, die wrists, ankles, temple's, anil the exciting- the action of the muscles concern- 
parts opposite t lie stomach and heart, ed in respiration. When the natural 
The intestines, from their internal situation breathing commences, the flexible tube 
and peculiar constitution, retain tln.ii- irri- and canula should be withdrawn, and any 
tability longer than the other parts of tin; farther inflation that may be necessary, 
body, and, accordingly, various means performed by blowing into the nostril, 
have been proposed for increasing the Letting blood has been generally thought 
action of their fibres, in order to restore requisite in every case of suspended amma- 
activity of the whole system. Tobacco- lion. The practice, however, does not 
smoke, injected by way of clyster, is what appear to have been founded upon any ra- 
has been generally employed with this tionaj principle at first, and it has been 
view, and the fiitnigator., or instrument continued from the force of custom, rather 
for administering it, makes a part of the than from any experience of its good ef- 
apparatus which is at present distributed flcts. In the case of drowned persons 
by the different societies established for there is not, as in those who suffer from 
the recovery of drowned persons. Of late, hanging or apoplexy, any unusual fulness 
however, the use of tobacco-smoke has of the vessels of the brain ; and the quan- 
been objected to, and upon very strong tit y of blood that can be drawn from the 
grounds ; for when we consider that the external veins, will not sensibly diminish 
same remedy is successfully employed the accumulation of it in those near the 
with the very opposite intention, namely) heart, Jlcsides, blood-letting, which al- 
that of lessening the power of contraction Ways tend to lessen the action of the heart 
in the muscles, and occasioning the great- and arteries in the living body, cannot be 
est relaxation consistent with life, it must supposed to have a directly opposite effect 
be acknowledged to be a very doubtful, in cases of apparent death ; on the con- 
if not dangerous remedy, where the pow- trary, if employed here, it will hazard the 
ers of life are already nearly exhausted, entire destruction of those feeble powers 
Instead of tobacco-smoke then, we would which yet remain, and to increase and 
recommend a clyster, consisting of a pint support which all ourendeavoursshould be 
or more of water, moderately warmed, directed. When the several measures re- 
with the addition of one or two table-spoon- commended above have been steadily 
fills of spirit of hartshorn, a heaped tea- pursued for an hour or more, without any 
spoonful of strong mustard, or a table- appearance of returning life, electricity 
spoonful of essence of peppermint: in should be tried ; experience having shewn 
defeet of one or other of these, half a gill it to be one of the most powerful stimuli 
or more, of rum, brandy, or gin may be yet known, and capable of exciting con- 
added, or the warm water given alone, traction in the heart and other muscles of 
This step however, need not be taken, the body, after every other stimulus had 
until artificial respiration has been begun; ceased to produce the least effect. Mode* 
for it will answer but little purpose to sti- rate shocks are found to answer best, and 
mulate the heart through the medium of these should,at intervals, be passed through 
the intestines, unless we, at the same time, the chest in different directions, in order, 
supply the left cavity with blood fitted to if possible, to rouse the heart to act. 
act upon it; which we cannot do without S-'horks may likewise be sent through the 
first removing the collapsed state of the limbs, .nut along the spine ; but we are 
lungs, and promoting the passage of the doubtful how far it is safe or useful to pass 
blood through them by a regular inflation, them through the brain, as some have re- 
As the stomach is a highly sensible part, commended. The body may be conve- 
and intimately connected with the heart niently insulated, by placing it on a door, 
and brain, the introductoin of some mode- supported by a number of quart bottles, 
rately warm and stimulating liquor into whose sides are previously wiped with a 
it, seems well calculated to rouse the dor- towel to remove any moisture they may 
rnant powers of life. This is very conve- have contracted By experiments made 
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on different animals, it is found that the pain in the breast or side, increased on 
bloodpasses through the lungs mostreadily inspiration, and accompanied with frequent 
when they are fully distended with air; and full or hard pulse, and sometimes with 
consequently, that if the lungs of a drown- cough. Here the taking away some blood 
ed person are inflated, and kept in the from the arm, or the application of cup- 
expanded state whilst the electric shock ping-glasses, leeches, or a blister, over the 
is passed through the chest, the blood ac- seat of the pain, will be very proper • but 
cumulated in the right cavity of the heart the necessity for these measures, as' well 
and its vessels, will move forward without as the time for putting them in practice 
any resistance, should the heart be brought should be left to the judgment and discre' 
to contract upon it. As soon as the shock tion of a medical person. Dull pain in 
is given, let the lungs be emptied of tiie the head, lasting sometimes for two or 
air they contain, and filled again with three days, is by no means an unfrequent 
fresh air ; then pass another shock, and complaint in those who are recovered from 
repeat this until the heart is brought into this and from the other states of suspended 
action, or until it appear that all farther animation ; and here also a moderate bleed- 
attempts are useless. In order more cer- ing from the neck, either with the lancet 
tainly to pass the shock through the heart, or with cupping-glasses, may prove ser- 
place the knob of one discharging rod viceable. 

above the collar-bone of the right side, In hanging the external veins of the 
and the knob of the other above the short neck are compressed by the cord, and the 
ribs of the left : the position of the dis- return of the blood from the head thereby 
charging rods, however, may be changed impeded, from the moment that suspension 
occasionally, so as to vary the direction of t;.kes place; but as the heart continues to 
the shock. Two thi< k brass wires, each act for a few seconds after the wind-pipe 
about eighteen inches long, passed through is closed, the blood which is sent to the 
the two glass tubes, or wooden cases, well head during this interval, is necessarily 
varnished, and having at one end a knob, accumulated there. Hence it is, that in 
and at the other a ring to fasten the brass hanged persons the face is greatly swoln, 
chain to, form very convenient discharging and of a dark red or purple colour : the 
rods ; and by means of them, the shock eyes are commonly suffused with blood, 
may be administered without the risk of enlarged, and prominent. On dissection, 
its being communicated to the assistants, the blood-vessels of the brain are found 
or carried off by the skin being wet. considerably distended ; but in general, 
When the patient is so far recovered as to no further marks of disease appear within 
be able to swallow, he should be put into the skull. The lungs are found generally 
a warm bed, with his head and shoulders quite collapsed, and free from frothy 
somewhat raised by means of pillows, matter. The heart and the large blood- 
Plenty of warm wire-whey, ale-posset, or vessels adjoining to it, exhibit the same 
other light and moderately nourishing appearances as in the bodies of drowned 
drink, should now be given, and gentle persons. From the great accumulation of 
sweating promoted, by wrapping the feet blood in the vessels of the head, many 
and legs in flannels well wrung out of hot have beenofopinion,thathangingkillschief- 
water. If the stomach and bowels feel ly by inducing apoplexy ; but the following 
distended and uneasy, a clyster, consisting experiment made at Edinburgh several 
of a pint of warm water, with a table years ago, by an eminent medical professor 
spoonful of common salt, or an ounce or there, clearly proves, that in hanging, as 
more of Glauber's or Epsom salt, dissolved well as in drowning, the exclusion of air 
in it, may be administered. The general from the lungs is the immediate cause of 
practice, in this case, is to give an emetic ; death. A dog was suspended by the 
but considering that the powers of the ma- neck with a cord, an opening having been 
chine are still very weak, the agitation of previously made in the wind-pipe, below 
vomitingiscertainlyhazardous. The patient that place where the cord was applied, so 
should on no account be left alone, until as to admit air into the lungs. In this 
the senses are perfectly restored, and he state he was allowed to hang for three 
be able to assist himself; several persons quarters of an hour, during which time 
having relapsed and been lost, from want the circulation and breathing went on. 
of proper attention to them, after the He was then cut down, without appearing 
vital functions were, to all appearance, to have suffered much from the experi- 
complctely established. Either fVom the ment. The cord was now shifted below 
distention which the arteries of the lungs the opening into the wind-pipe, so as to 
hare suffered, or from the sudden change prevent the ingress of air to the lungs ; 
from great coldness toconsiderable warmth, and the animal being again suspended, he 
it now and then happens, that the patient was completely dead in a few minutes. 
is attacked, soon after recovery, with in- Upon the whole, then, it appears, that 
' flammation of some of the parts within the the same measures recommended for 
chest. This occurrence is pointed out by drowned persons, are also necessary here ; 
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xviUi this addition, that opening the jugular 
veins, or applying cupping-glasses to the 
neck, will tend considerably to facilitate 
the restoration of life, by lessening the 
quantity of blood contained in the vessels 
of the head, and thereby taking off the 
pressure from the brain. Kxcept in per- 
sons who are very full of blood, the quan- 
tity taken away need seldom exceed an 
ordinary tea cupful, which will in general 
he sufficient to unload the vessels of the 
head, without weakening 1 the powers of 
life. 

. BETEL A net. A congeries of vessels, 
or any animal substance resembling a net. 

Rete MALi'HKiii. A fine net-work of the 
extremities of the pulmonary arteries. 

Ur.Ti: miii \ in le. A network of blood- 
vessels in the basis of the brain of quad- 
rupeds. 

BETE MUCOSUM. Corpus reticulare. 
Corpus mucosum. Mucus Jtfalphigii. A 
mucous substance, deposited, in a net-like 
form, between the epidermis and cutis, 
which covers the sensible cutaneous pa- 
pillx, connects the epidermis with the 
cutis, and gives the colour to the body: in 
Europeans it is of a white colour, in Ethio- 
pians black. See Skin. 

RETICULAR, (/taticularis, from rete, 
a net.) Interwoven like a net. 

BETIFOBM. (Retiformis, from rete, a 
net, and forma, resemblance.) Net-like. 

RETIXA. (From rete, a net.) Jim- 
pldblestroides. The third or innermost 
membrane of the eye, expanded round the 
choroid coat, to the ciliary ligament. It 
is the true organ of vision, and is formed 
by an expansion of the pulp of the optic 
nerve. 

Retinaculum. (From retineo, to prop 
or restrain.) An instrument for keeping 
the bowels in their place. 

RETORT. (Retorta, from retorqueo, 
to bend back again ; probably so called 
because its neck was curved and bent back 
again.) A chemical vessel employed for 
many distillations, and most frequently for 
those which require a degree of heat supe- 
rior to that of boiling water. They differ 
in form and materials: when pierced with 
a little hole in their roof, they are called 
tubulated retorts. They are made of com- 
mon glass, stone ware, and iron 

Ruin \< toh am.ili ouis. See Bucctna- 
tor. 

RETRAHENTES AURIS. Posterior 
tturii of Winslow. Retmhentes auricuhe 
of \ 11) mils lifprimens uuricuLt of Dong- 
las. Retraluntes auriculam of Cowper, 
stoido conchiitien of Dumas Two 
small bundles of muscular fibres winch 
arise from the external and posterior part 
of the mastoid process of the temporal 
bone immediately above the insertion of 
the sterno-ckido-mastoideus muscle. They 



are inserted into that part of the back of 
the ear which is opposite to the septum 
which divides the concha and scapha. 
Their use is to draw the ear backwards, 
and stretch the concha. 

Retrocedent gout. See Arthritis. 

RETROVERSION. See Uterus, Retro- 
version of. 

REVERBATORY FURNACE. See Fur- 
nace. 

REVULSION. (Revulsio, from revel- 
lo, to draw away.) An old term used by, 
the humoral pathologists, signifying the 
drawing of humours a contrary way. 

RHABARBARUM. (From Rim, and 
barburus, wild; so called because it was 
brought from the banks of the Rha, now 
called the Wolgar, in Russia.) Rheon. 
Rheum. Rhaum. Barbana. Lapathum 
orientate- Luputhum chinense Rhabarba- 
rum verum. Rhabarbarum tartaricum. Rhu- 
barb. It was not until the year 1732 that 
naturalists became acquainted with any 
plant which seemed to afford the Rha- 
barbarum officinale, when some plants 
received from Russia by Jussieu at Paris, 
and Rhaud at Chelsea, were said to supply 
this important desideratum, and as such, 
were adopted by Linnaeus, in his first 
edition of the species Planiarum, under 
the name of Rheum Rhabarbarum. This, 
however, was not generally received as the 
genuine rhubarb plant; and with a view 
to ascertain this matter more completely, 
Kaw Boerhaave procuredrfrom a Tartarian 
rhubarb merchant the seeds of those plants 
whose roots he annually sold, and which 
were admitted at Peters burgh to be the 
true rhubarb. These seeds were soon pro- 
pagated, and were discovered by De 
fJorter to produce two distinct species, 
viz. the R. Rhabarbarum of Linnaeus, or 
as it has since been called, the R. Undu- 
latum, and another species, a specimen of 
which was presented to Linnaeus, who de- 
clared it to be a new one, and was first 
mentioned in the second edition of the 
species Plantarum, in 1762, by the name 
of R Palmatum. Previous to ilus time 
De Gorter had repeatedly sent its seeds to 
Linnaeus, but the young plants which they 
produced constantly perished ; at length 
he obtained the fresh root, which suc- 
ceeded very well at Upsall, and afterwards 
enabled the younger Linnaeus to describe 
this plant, aim. 1767. But two years an- 
tecedent to this, Dr. Hope's account of the 
Rheum palmatum, as it grew in the bot- 
anic garden near Edinburg, had been read 
before the Royal Society at London; and 
of the great estimation in which this plant 
was held by him, we have the following 
proof: " From the perfect similarity of 
this root with the best foreign rhubarb, in 
taste, smell, colour, and purgative quali- 
ties, we cannot doubt of our being at last 
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possessed of the plant which produces the moderately purgative. The qualities of 
true rhubarb, and may reasonably enter- this root, says Dr. Cullen, are that of a 
tain the agreeable expectation of "its prov- gentle purgative, and so gentle that it is 
ing a very important acquisition to Bri- often inconvenient on account of the bulk 
tain." of the dose required, which in adults must 

But from the relation we have given, it be from 3ss to 3j. When given in a large 
appears that both the seeds of the R. Pal- dose it will occasion some griping, as other 
malum, and the R. Undulatum, were purgatives do; but it is hardly ever heat- 
transmitted to Petersburgh, as those of ing to the system, or shews the other ef- 
the true rhubarb ; we are therefore to con- fects of the more drastic purgatives. The 
elude, that the former species has an equal purgative quality is accompanied with a 
claim to this importance with the latter; bitterness, which is often useful in resto- 
an*! from further inquiries made in Russia, ring the tone of the stomach when it has 
there is the best authority for believing been lost; and, for the most part, its bit- 
that the R. Compactum also affords 'his terness makes it sit better on the stomach 
very useful drug. The seeds of the R. than many other purgatives do. Its opc- 
Palmatum were first introduced into Bri- ration joins well with neutral laxatives; 
tain in 1762, by Dr. Hounsy (who sent and both together operate in a lesser dose 
them from Russia,) and were supposed to than either of them would singly. Some 
be a part of that already mentioned; and degree of stypticity is always evident in 
since their prosperous cultivation by the this medicine; and as this quality acts 
late professor of botany at. Edinburgh, the when that of the purgative has ceased, so, 
propagation of this plant has been gradu- i n cases of diarrhoea, when any evacuation 
ally extended to most of our English gar- i s proper, rhubarb has been considered as 
dens, and with a degree of success which the most proper remedy to be employed. It 
promises in time to supersede ti.e importa- must, however, be remarked here, that in 
tion of she foreign root. Two sorts of many cases of diarrhoea, no further evacua- 
rhubarb roots are usually imported into tion than what is occasioned bv the dis- 
this country for medical use, viz. the ease, is necessary or proper, the use of 
Chinese, and the Tartary rhubarb; the rhubarb, in substance, for keeping the 
first is in oblong pieces, flattish on one belly regular, for which it is frequently 
side, and convex on the other; compact, employed, is by no means proper, as the 
h rd, heavy, internally of a dull red co- adstrmgent quality is ready to undo what 
lour, varirgat:d with yellow and white, the purgative has done; but it is found 
and when recently powdered, appears that the purpose mentioned may be ob- 
yellow, but on being kept be.omes gra- tained by it, if the rhubarb is chewed in 
dually redder The second is the most the mouth, and no more is swallowed than 
valuable, and is brought to us in roundish what the saliva has dissolved. And it 
pieces, with a large hole through the must be remarked, that in this way em- 
middle of each; it is more soft and friable ployed it is very useful to dyspeptic per- 
th<»n the former sort, and exhibits, when sons. Analogous to this, is the use of rhu- 
broken, many streaks of a bright red co- barb in solution, in which it appears to 
lour. " The marks of the_ goodness of me, that the adstringent quality is not so 
rhubarb are, the liveliness of its colour largely extracted as to operate so power- 
when cut; its being firm and solid, but fully as when the rhubarb was employed in 
not flinty or hard ; its being easily pulver- substance." 

able, and appearing when powdered of a The offinnal preparations of this drug 
fine bright yellow colour; its imparting to are, .a watery and a vinou9 infusion, a 
the spittle when chewed a deep saffron simple and a compound tincture It is 
tinge, and not proving slimy or mucilagi- also an ingredient in different compositions; 
nous in the mouth; its taste is subacrid, as, the elixir ex aloe et rheo, pilulx sto- 
bitterish, and somewhat styptic; the smell machicx, and some others, 
lightly aromatic." Rhabarbarum album. See Jllechoao- 

The purgative qualities of rhubarb are anna. 
extracted more perfectly by water than by Rhabarbarum axtiquorum. See Eha- 
rectified spirit: the root remaining after ponticum. 

the action of water is almost if not wholly Rhabarbarum dioscoridis. See Rha- 
inactive; whereas after repeated digestion ponticum. 

in spirit, it proves still very considerably Rhabarbarum: monachoiutm. Uipjmla- 
purgative. The virtue of a watery infu- pat hum. Patentia. Monks rhubarb. Gar- 
sion, on beiny inspissated by a gentle heat den patience. This root, which is sup- 
is so much diminished, that a drachm of posed to possess the virtues of rhubarb, 
the extract is said to have scarcely any but in an inferior degree, is obtained from 
greater effect than a scruple of the root in the Rumex patientia of Linnaeus, and, ac- 
substance. The spirituous tincture loses cording to Professor Murray, from the 
less; half a drachm of this extract proving Jjtumex alpinu* of Linnaeus. It is obviously 
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more adstringent than rhubarb, but comes 
very tar short of its purgative virtue 

KnAii viiHAiii ■ Sibibicith. The plant 
dh'ccted for medicinal purposes by tins 
name is tin- Rheum undulatum ; fin 
vtllosis undulatif petiolit <rquaU.bus of Lin. 
I, |io-,se.ises similar virtues to those 
ot the palmate species, and is in common 
use in Russia. 

Ru \n viiiiAiiiM tartariccm. See Rha- 
batbarum. 

Ru aii viiDAiir.M riiiiM. See Rhabar- 
barum. 

K.i .( in vLf.iA. (From ga^/c, the spine 
ol ill back, and **>«, pam.) A pain in 
the spine of the back. 

RACHIS ('P*;^;, the spine of the back.) 
See Spine. 

Rhachisagra. (From §»;£<?, 'he spine 
of the back, and *>§*, •> prey.) A spe- 
cies of gout fixed in >he spine of the but k. 

RiiAiiuri (From g*;fc, the spine of 
the h.u k.) A muscle belonging to the 
•pine of the hack. 

RiiAciirns. See Rachitis. 

Rhjloosis (from g*icoc, a rag.) A 
ragged excoriation of tin relaxed scrotum. 

RHAGADE9 (From enyvu/ui, to break 
or bruise.) Chaps. Clefs. Malignant, 
dry, and deep c laneous fissures. 

Rha(.oides. (From g<*£, a grape-berry, 
and i/cfee, a likeness ; so called from its 
likeness in colour toagrape-seed ) Applied 
to the retiform tunic of the eye. 

R11AMN1 BACCJL. Buckthorn-ber- 
ries 

RHA MX US. (From g*i&>, to destroy, 
because of its many thorns ) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnacan system. 
Class, Pentundria. Order, Monogynia. 
Buckthorn. 

Riiamms cathabticus. The systema- 
tic name of the buckthorn. See Spina 
cevvtHii. 

Rhambttb fhaxgula. The systematic 
name of the black alder. See Fran- 
gula. 

KiiAMscs ziztfhcs. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords thejujubs. 
See Jujiihx. 

Riiai'iiams. See Raphanus. 

Rhapohtic. A term applied to rhu- 
barb. 

Jihapontic, rhubarb. See Rhaponti- 

cum. 

RHAPOirricuM, (The Rha of Pontus, 
i. e. the Rha. in Russia, a river on whose 
banks it grew ) Rhabarbarum dioscoridis. 
Rhabarbarum antiquarian. The root of 
this plant, Rheum rhaponticum of Linnaeus, 
appears to have been the true rhubarb of 
the ancients. By some it is confounded 
with the modern rhubarb, though consi- 
derably d'ffercnt from that root in appear- 
ance, as well as in quality. The rhapomic 
is of a dusky colour on its surface, and a 



loose spongy texture; is more adstringent 
than rhubarb, and less purgative ; in this 
last intention, two or three drachms are 
required for a do.->e. 

Rhaponticcm volgare officinahu.m. 
Ceutaurhim majut. Greatei cen uury. The 
root of this plan Centaut'ea centaweum of 
Linnxus, was formerly us< d as an apenent 
and corroborant in alvine fkixi-s. It is now 
totally discarded from the .Materia Medica 
of this country. 

RU A TAMA. This substance has been 
long known to the manufacturers of port 
wine; it is the production of Peru, and is 
probably the root of ihe cinchona cordi- 
tolia. It is described as exierually resem- 
bling the root of the rubiatinctorum,to the 
taste, being aromatic, bitter and veryadstrin- 
gent; its infusion or decoction turns black 
with sulphate of iron and precipita'es tan- 
nin. The principal virtues appear to re- 
side in the cortical part of the root which 
is tli ick and resinous. An opinion prevails 
that the substance sold in the shops under 
the name of foreign extract of bark is 
made from the rhatania. 

It is well known that the medical virtues 
of this root are powerfully tonic. In debility 
of the digestive organs, in chronic rheuma- 
tism, fluor albus, and in intermittent fevers 
it has been employ d with good effect. 
While given in doses similar to cinchona, it 
lias the advantage of being only one third 
the price of that substance. 

Raxi radix. Rhubarb root. 

Riieume. (From g«a>, to flow.) A de- 
fluxion, a common cold or catarrh. 

RHEUM. (From Rha, a river in Rus- 
sia.) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Linnscan system. Class, Enneandria. 
Order, Trigynia. See Rhabarbarum. 

Rheum palmatum. The systematic 
name of the officinal rhubarb. See Rha- 
barbarum. 

Rheum rhaponticum. The systematic 
name of the rhapontic rhubarb. See Rha- 
ponticum. 

Rheum undulatum. The systematic 
name of the officinal rhabarbarum sibiri- 
cum. See Rhabarbaricum sibiricum. 

RflEUMA. (From gta>, to flow.) The 
discharge from the nostrils or lungs aris- 
ing from cold : hence the following lines 
of the srho"l of Salernum : 

Si fluit ad pectus, dicatur rheuma ca- 
tarrhus, 

Ad fauces bronchus, ad nares esto 
eoryxa. 

RHEUMATISMUS. (From r tvi**rt{<t, 
to be afflicted with deflnxions.) Dolores 
rheumatic* et arthritic* of Hoffman Myo- 
sitis of Sagar. This term is so called from 
its being formerly used in the same sense 
as rheuma ,• but, in the present day, the 
meaning of this word is applied to a genus 
of disease in the class pyrexia, and order 
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phlegmasia; of Cullen ; characterised by occasioning any inflammation or fever ; 
pyrexia, pains in the joints, increased by and in this manner the complaint continues 
the action of the muscles belonging to the often for a considerable time, and at length 
joint, and heat on the part. The blood, goes off. 

after venesection, exhibits an inflamma- No danger is attendant on chronic rheu. 
tory crust. Rheumatism terminates in matism ; but a person having been once 
arthrodynia, lumbago, and ischias. Itheu- attacked with it, is ever afterwards more 
matism is distinguished into acute and or less liable to returns of it ; and an in- 
chronic. The acute is preceded by shiver- curable anchylosis is sometimes formed, in 
ing, heat, thirst, and frequent pulse ; after consequence of very frequent relapses, 
•which the pain commences, and soon fixes Neither is the acute rheumatism frequently 
on Ihe joints. The chronic rheumatism is accompanied with much danger; but, in a 
distinguished by pain in the joints, without few instances, the patient has been de- 
pyrexia, and is divided into three species; stroyed by general inflammation, and, now 
lumbago, affecting the loins ; and ischias, and then, by a metastasis to some vital 
or schiatica, affecting the hip, and arthro- part, such as the head and lungs. Acute 
dynia, ov pains in the jaims. The acute rheumatism, although accompanied with a 
species mostly terminate in one of these considerable degree of inflammation in 
species. particular parts, has seldom been known 

Rheumatism may arise at all times of the to terminate in suppuration; but a serous 
year, when there are frequent vicissitudes or gelatinous effusion takes place, 
of the weather, from heat to cold, but the Rheumatism seldom proving fatal, very 
spring and autumn are the seasons in which few opportunities have offered for dissec- 
it is most prevalent ; and it attacks per- tions of the disease. In the few which 
sons of all ages ; but very young people have occurred, the same appearances have 
are less subject to it than adults. been observed in inflammatory fever, as 

Obstructed perspiration, occasioned ei- effusion within the cranium, and now and 
ther by wearing wet clothes, laying in then affections of some of the viscera, 
damp linen, or damp rooms, or by being Ruihesia. (From ribes, a currant.) 
exposed to cool air when the body has been See Ribes nigrum, Mibes rubrum, and Fruits, 
much heated by exercise, is the cause summer. 

which usually produces rheumatism. Those Rhinjeus. {Rhinaus, sc. musculus / 
who are muchafflicted with this complaint, from piv, the nose.) See Compressor naris. 
are very apt to be sensible of the approach Rhinenchytes. (From g/v, the nose, 
of wet weather, by finding wandering pains and «}vtt/a>, to pour in.) A syringe for the 
about them at that period. nose. 

Acute rheumatism usually comes on Rfiinophonia. (From g/v, the nose, and 
with lassitude and rigors, succeeded by <puvn, the voice.) A nasal voice, 
heat, thirst, anxiety, restlessness, and a Rhizagra. (From g<£*, the root, and 
hard pulse; soon after which, excruciating ay^tva>, to seize.) An instrument for taking 
pains are felt in different parts of the body, out the roots or stumps of teeth, 
but more particularly in the joints of the RHODIA. (From gotTai-, a rose; so 
shoulder, wrist, knees, and ankles, or called because its root smells like the 
perhaps in the hip; and these keep shifting damask rose.) The radix rhodiae of'some 
from one joint to another, leaving a red- pharmacopoeias is the produce of the 
ness and swelling in every part they have Rhodiola rosea of Linnaeus, called rose- 
occupied, as likewise a great tendency to wort. When dry, it has a very pleasant 
the touch. Towards evening there is smell, resembling that of the damask rose, 
usually an exacerbation, or increase of fe- In this odorous matter the medical virtue 
ver; and, during the night, the pains be- of the root resides. Poultices in which 
come more severe, and shift from one joint this root enters as a chief ingredient are 
to another. said to allay violent pains of the head 

Early in the course of the disease, some Rhojuum lignum. (From getfov, a rose ; 
degree of sweating usually occurs; but it a wood which smells like roses.) Rhodium, 
is seldom so copious as either to remove or rose-wood. The wood or root of a tree 
the pains or to prove critical. In the be- supposed to be the Genista canariensis of 
ginning, the urine is without any sediment; Linnaeus. It is brough' from the Canary 
but as the disease advances in its progress, islands. An essential oil is obtained from 
and the fever admits of considerable re- it, which is used principally as a perfume, 
missions, a lateritious sediment is deposit- b.it possesses cordial and corroborant vir- 
ed ; but this by no means proves critical, tnes. It is also an ingredient in the corn- 
Chronic rheumatism is attended with position of powders for the destruction of 
pains in the head, shoulders, knees, and rats. 

other large joints, which at times are con- RHODODENDRON. (From yJtv, a 
fined to one particular part, and at others rose, and dWgsv, a tree; so called be- 
shift from one joint to another, without cause its flowers resemble the rose) t. 
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The name of a genus of plants in the 
Linnxan system. Class, Decaiulria. Order, 
JHonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the 
oleander. Rose-bay. Yellow-flowered 
rhododendron. Rhododendron chrysanthe- 
mum Liniuei : — foliis oblongis impunctis su- 
pra scubns venosissimis, corolla rotuta irre- 
gulari, gemma Jlorif era ferrugiueo-tomentova. 
This species of rhododendron has not yet 
been introduced in Britain; it is a native of 
Siberia, affecting mountainous situations, 
and flowering in June and July. 

This plant and its medical virtues were 
first described in 1747, by Gmelin and 
J fuller. Little attention, however, was 
paid to it, till the year 1779, when it was 
strongly recommended by Koelpin as an 
efficacious medicine, not only in rheuma- 
tism and gout, but even in venereal cases ; 
and it is now very generally employed in 
chronic rheumatisms, in various parts of Eu- 
rope. The leaves, which are the part di- 
rected for medicinal use, have a bitterish 
subadstringent taste. Taken in a large 
dose, they prove a narcotic poison ; and, 
in moderate doses, they are said to oc- 
casion heat, Thirst, a degree of delirium, and 
a peculiar sensation of the parts affected. 

As a powerful and active medicine, this 
shrub, says Dr. Woodville, may probably 
be found an addition to the materia medica. 
Dr. Home, who tried it unsuccessfully in 
some cases of acute rheumatism, says, " It 
appears to be one of the most powerful 
sedatives which we have, as, in most of 
the trials, it made the pulse remarkably 
slow, and in one patient reduced it to 
thirty-eight beats. And in other cases, in 
which the rhododendron has been used at 
Edinburgh, it has been productive of good 
effects, and accordingly it is now intro- 
duced into the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia." 
The manner of using this plant by the 
Siberians, was by putting two drachms of 
the dried leaves in an earthen pot, with 
about ten ounces of boiling water, keeping 
it near a boiling heat for a night ; and this 
they took in the morning, and by repeating 
it Three or four times, generally effected a 
cure. 

Rbooodbhsbob chrtsanthehcm. The 
systematic name of the oleander, or rose- 
bay. See Rhododendron. 

Rhodola aoasA. The systematic name 
of the rose-wort. See Rhodiu. 

Rhodomsu. (From $cSsv, the rose, and 
(Ai\i, honey.) Honey of roses. 

Kmr. vims i'itvla. lied poppy petals. 

RHCE&S. (From $»», to flow'.) The wild 
poppy is sometimes so called. See Papuver 
erraticum. 

RIIOMHOIDEUS. (From po/uCo:,& geo- 
metrical figure, whose sides are equal but 
not right-angled, ai>d ufit, resemblance.) 
11 humboi ileus major and minor. Rhomboides 
of Douglas, Winslow, and Cowpcr ; and 



Cervici dorso scapulaire of Dumas. This 
muscle, which is so named from its shape, 
is situated immediately under the trape- 
zius. We find it usually, though not always, 
divided into two portions, which Albinua 
describes as two distinct muscles. The 
uppermost of these, or rhomboideus minor, 
arises tendinous from the spinous process 
of the three inferior vertebra: of the neck, 
and from th< ligamentum colli ; the lower- 
most, or rhomboideus major, arises tendi- 
nous from the spinous processes of the 
back : the former is inserted into the basis 
of the scapula, opposite to its spine ; the 
latter into all the basis of the scapula, be- 
low its spine. Its use is to draw the sca- 
pula obliquely upwards, and directly back- 
wards. 

Kiikimlosis. (From ^TstKot, a club.) A 
disorder in which the hair cleaves toge- 
ther, and hangs down in clusters resem- 
bling clubs. The plaited hair. 
Rhubarb. See Rhabarbarum. 
Rhubarb, monks. See Rhabarbarum mo- 
nachorum. 

Rhubarb, rhapontic. See Rhaponticum. 
RHUS. (From gea, to flow : so called 
because it stops fluxes ) The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Trigynia. The 
sumach-tree. 

Km s rf.i.gica. The Dutch myrtle is 
sometimes so termed. See Jfyrtus braban- 
ticu. 

Rhus corijjua. See Sumach. 
lints radicals. A poisonous plant, 
Rhus verniap of Linnxus, the efficacy of 
which Dr. Fiesnoi has endeavoured to 
prove, in the disease called paralysis, and 
herpetic affections. He, in order that others 
should not suffer by his experimf nts, began 
by taking an infusion of one of the three 
folioli, of which each leaf of this plant 
consists ; and as this dose produced no 
sensible effect, he increased the number to 
twelve. His urine and perspiration were 
increased in quantity, and he had some 
pains in his belly. He relates seven cases, 
in which he thinks he can remove all doubt 
of the efficacy of this infusion, in herpetic 
affections. From these the following are 
selected : 

'* A country woman," says Dr. Fresnoi, 
" came to me in the month of July, 1780. 
to consult me about the herpes farinosa, 
with which her face had been covered for 
more than a year. She was ordered to make 
an infusion of this plant; and, in six weeks, 
was entirely free from the disease." 

He l.kewise relates five cases of paraly- 
sis, which were cured by the use of this 
plant. 

The leaves of this plant are to be cut 
when in the greatest vigour, about the 
month of June. " Those who cut th;s 
plant,'' says Dr. F. " wear leathern gloves, 
on accountof its poisonous qualities" Th<_ 
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same gentleman observes, he saw one case diuretica. The officinal preparations of 
in which inflammation of the eye-lids was the berries are the syrupus ribis nigrt, and 
produced by the vapour from the plant, the succus ribia nigri inspissatus. 
Four pounds of the leaves being distilled R1BES RUBRUM. Grossuratia mn 
with thirty-two pounds ofwater, gives it a spinosa. The red currant. Ribes rubrum 
slight .odour, although the plant is entirely of Linnaeus —inerme, racemis %labris p m - 
tree trom it. Its taste is pungent, and dutis, floribm planiuscnlit. The white 
inflames the mouth. The decoction which currant-tree is merely a variety of the red 
remains in the still is brown, and is gene- the fruit of both is perfectly analogous- 
rally covered with a light brown pellicle, therefore what is said of the "one applies to 
When strained and evaporated, it gives a the other. The red currant is abundantly 
shining black extract. The leaves inflame cultivated in gardens, and, from its grate. 
and swelhhe hands and arms ol' those who ful acidity, is* universally accepted, either 
take them out of the still, and brings on an as nature presents it, or variously prepared 
itching, which remains for several days, by art, with the addition of sugar. Con- 
Forty-two pounds of (he leaves afford sidered medicinally, it is esteemed to be 
twenty ounces ot extract, of a proper con- moderately refrigerant, antiseptic, attenu- 
Sistence for pills. ant) and aperient. It may be used with 

A girl, in Flanders," says Dr. Fres- considerable advantage to allay thirst, in 
noi, "already subject to fits, laid down most febrile complaints, to lessen an in- 
some flowers in her bed room. Next day creased secretion of bile, and to correct a 
she told me that she had undergone a putrid and scorbutic state of the fluids, 
great change; that she had had no fits, and especially in sanguine temperaments ; but, 
slept much better. It occurred to me," in constitutions of a contraiy kind, it is apt 
says Dr. F. '« that the flowers occasioned to occasion flatulency and indigestion, 
this change. Next day, the flowers being RIBS. (Costa, a costodiendo ; because 
removed, and the window opened, the they guard the vital viscera.) The ribs 
convulsions re-appeared; on their being are the long curved bones which are placed 
again introduced, the fits disappeared; in an oblique direction at the sides of the 
which proved plainly it was the effect of chest. Their number is generally twelve 
the flowers. The success of the extract in on each side ; but, in some subjects, it has 
tussis convulsiva exceeded my hopes; been found to be thirteen, and in others, 
forty -two children being cured of this dis- though more rarely, only eleven. They 
order in Valenciennes, during the end of are distinguished into true and false ribs. 
the year 1786. Four grains of extract The seven upper ribs, which are articu- 
dissolved in four ounces of syrup, of which lated to the sternum, are called true ribs; 
one table spoonful given to the child every and the five lower ones, which are not im- 
third hour, generally abates the cough, mediately attached to that bone, are called 
and mosily leaves them. false ribs. At the posterior extremity of 

Rhus tiphincm. The systematic name each rib we observe a small head, divided 
of the Virginian sumach, whose seeds are by a midde ridge into two articulating 
said to be useful in stopping haemorrhages, surfaces, covered with cartilage, which are 
Rhus verxix. The systematic name received into two cavities contiguous to 
of a species of sumach which exudes a each other, and formed in the upper and 
poisonous resin. See Rhus radicans. lower purt of each dorsal vertebra, as we 

RHYAS. *(fv&s, a disease of the eye.) have already observed in our description 
A decrease or defect of the lachrymal ca- of the spine. This articulation, which is 
runcle. The proximate cause is a native secured by a capsular ligament, is a spe- 
defect; or it may originate from excision, cies of ginglimus, and allows only of mo- 
erosion, or acrimony. This disorder is tion upwards and downwards. The held 
commonly incurable, and it induces an in- of each rib is supported by a short neck, 
curable ephiphora, or a continual weeping, and immediately beyond this we find a 
Rhttidosis. See Rutidosis. flattened tubercle, affording an oblong and 

RIBES. The name of a genus of plants slightly convex surface, which is articu- 
in the Linnaean system. Class, Pentandria. lated with the transverse process of the 
Order, Monogynia. lowest of the two dorsal vertebrae, with 

RIBES NIGRUM. Black currant, which its head is articulated. At some 
This indigenous plant, Ribes nigrum of little distance from this tuberosity, the rib 
Linnaeus : — rucemis pilosis, fioribus oblonjis, makes a considerable curve, which is usu- 
affords larger berries than those of the ally called its angle. From the tubercle 
red, which are said to be peculiarly useful to the angle the ribs are of considerable 
in sore throats, and to possess a diuretic thickness, and approaching to a cylindrical 
power in a very considerable degree. The shape ; but, from the angle to their ante- 
leaves of the black currant are extremely rior extremity, they become thinner and 
fragrant, and have been likewise recom- flatter. To this anterior extremity is fixed 
mended for their medicinal virtue, which a long, broad, and strong cartilage, which, 
Begins states to be mundificans, pellens, in each of the true ribs, reaches to th- 
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sternum, where its articulation is secured other ten tribes, the two last only excepted, 
by a capsular ligament, and by other, liga- differ from the general description we have 
Bcntous fibres. The cartilages of thesixth given, chiefly in the difference of their 
and seventh ribs being longer than the length, which goes on gradually increasing, 
rest, are extended upwards, in order to from the first or uppermost, to the seventh 
reach the sternum, the inferior portion of or last of the true ribs, and as gradually 
which is abotit on a level with the fifth diminishing from that to the twelfth. Their 
rib. The curtilages of these two ribs are obliquity, in respect to the spine, likewise 
usually united into one, so as to leave no increases as they descend, as docs thedis- 
space between them. The false ribs are tance between ihe head and angle of each 
supported in a different manner; theircar- rib, from the first rib to the ninth. The 
tilages terminate in an acme point before two lowest ribs differ from all the rest in 
they reach the sternum* the eighth rib be- the following particulars: — Their heads, 
mg attached by its cartilage to the lower like that of the first rib, are rounded,and re- 
edge of the cartilage of the seventh, or last ceived into a cavity formed entirely in the 
of the true ribs; the ninth in the same body of one vertebra; they have no tubercle 
manner to the eighth; and the tenth to for their articulation with the transverse 
the ninth; the cartilages of each rib being processes, to which they are only loosely fix- 
shorter than that of the rib above it. The ed by ligaments, and, in this- respect, the 
eleventh and twelfth, which are the two tenth rib is sometimes found to agree with 
lowermost ribs, are' not fixed at their an- them: they are much shorter than the rest 
terior extremities like the other ribs, but of the false ribs, and the twelfth is still 
hang loose, and are supported only by shorter than the eleventh. The length of 
their ligamentous fibres, and by muscles the latter, however, is different in different 
and other soft parts. subjects, and is not always found to be 

The external surface of each rib is some- the same on both sides in the same ske- 
what convex, and its internal surface leton. Anteriorly, as we have already ob- 
shghtly concave. On the inferior and in- served, their cartilages are short and loose, 
terior surface of these bones we observe a not beir\g attached to the cartilages of the 
long fossa, for the lodgment of the intercos- oilier ribs; and this seems to be, because 
tal vessels and nerves. This channel, how- the most considerable motions of the 
ever, does not extend through the whole trunk are nut performed on the lumbar 
length of the rib, being observable neither vertebra; alone, but likewise on the lower 
at the posterior extremity, where the ves» vertebra- of the back; so that if these two 
sels have not yet reached the bone, nor at ribs had been confined anteriorly, like the 
the fore end, where they are distributed rest, and likewise united to the bodies of 
to the parts between, the ribs. We seldom two vertebrae, and to the transverse pro- 
see any marks of it in the short ribs, as in cess, this disposition would have impeded 
the first, second, eleventh, and twelfth. the motion of the two last vertebra; of the 
Thus far we have given a description, back, and consequently would have affect- 
which is applicable to the ribs in general; ed the motion of the trunk in general, 
but, as we find them differing from each The use of the ribs is to give form to 
other in shape, length, situation, and other the thorax, and to cover and defend the 
respects, it will be right to speak of each lungs; also assist in breathing; for they 
rib in particular. are joined tothe vertebra; by regularhinges, 

Thejiret rib, which is the shortest of any, which allow of short motions, and to the 
is likewise the most curved. It is broader sternum by cartilage?, which yield to the 
than the oilier ribs, and, instead of being motion of the ribs, and return again when 
placed, as they are, obliquely, and with its the muscles cease to act. 
edges upwards and downwards, it is situ- Rib-urort. The Pluntago hmceolata of 
ated nearly in a transverse direction, one Linnaeus, or narrow-leaved plantain, is 

■ dges being- placed inwards, or nearly sometimes so termed. 
so, Of these edges, the inner one is sharp, Rice. See Ort/xa, 

and the outer one somewhat rounded. Its RICINUS. (Quasi j/v x.um(, a dog's 
inner surface is smooth, and its superior nose; because they stick to the noses of 
surface is sometimes slightly depressed dogs.) 1. The name of a genus of plants 
anteriorly by the clavicle. The head of in the L'mnacan system. Class, Monoecia. 
this rib, instead of being angular, is flat- Order, .Monadelpliia. 

tened, and slightly convex, being receiv- 2. The pharmacopecial name of the plant 
ed into a cavity, which is formed wholly in which affords the seed from which the 
the first vertebra, and not by two verte- castor-oil is prepared. Cutnputia major. 
brae, as is the case with the other ribs. Rkinus vulgaris. Raima christi. Ricinut 
The- second rib is longer than the first, communis of Linnaeus ■—fo/iis peltatis sub- 
but shorter than the ribs below it. Its an- palmatis serratis. This plant appears to be 
gle is placed ^it a small distance from its the Kim, or Kgvrar, of Dioscorides, who 
tuberosity, and its head is articulated with observes, that the seeds are powerful! v 
two vertebra-, like the other ribs. The cathartic; it is also mentioned bv £1 

• 4 U 
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Paulus JEgineta, and Pliny, the ricinus The only inconvenience attending .1,, 

Was first cultivated m England, ,n the time use of this meS ? f "hat a an "if i a 

of Turner and is now annually reared m nauseous to some persons • and tl at X„ 

KSo.Pidin^haf'c ^ourhood of the dose is teRffa^.i&S 

Kburv thVnlam ? p -^undePs, ac the stomach for some time after it is taken 

I£2 7 Sre ! t " Sl,e0f «'' eat T ° ° bviate these inconveniences, several' 

^ed^ofthisnlant ri trS4Cte t fV ° m lhe mea ' 1S haVe been tried = ™* ^ is fo d 

of oleun fcini nat™ T"> U ' e Mmc ^ ^ m ° St effectual means is the adjf. 
oi oieum nam, palma chnsti, or castor tion of a little ardent spirit In th P W«. 

oil, is the drUg to which the pharmaco- Indies, they employ rum but llVt Imllf 

perns refer, and which has lately come not withdraw any p art of the XSf 

purine C USCJ aSa qU,Ck but S e " Ue e -P^ tl- TVec/JL* co m p ThTidEd 

ti t i ^ .i ,. ,n the proportion of one to three naru «r 

The London College directs this oil to the oil and very intimately miSdbvbJ 

be expressed from the seeds in the same ing shaken toother in a nhiaT bnfh ll 

way as that ofthe oil .of almond., and with- thf oil less £u,«ou tJ he ta te and 

out the assistance of heat, by which the oil makes it sit more easy on he stomarh 

would seem to be obtained in the purest The common dose of ^this o lis a Tabt 

state. However, we have some reason to spoonful, or half an ounce- but manv n r 

Sr 9 K 1 7 eth ? d " f eW0m P rM - «ons require a doubir q t amity ^^ 

tised, and that the oil usually employed Rxxi^rs commas. The systematic 
here is imported from the West Indies, name of the plant which affords the as 
where ,t is commonly prepared in the fob oil. See Ricinus ^ 

f^tLTuXoTn,? 6 Ivl - bein S/ Vee( ! Rl "™ 9 — • »Wfa. «*«.** 
!,n™ ,k • f P 1 ' ' Ch a, ' e S alhpred *««•■ ^/lAonc. Mk-ei. /"ate ca/Aarrtca 

"ulVtobZ^n n r ° Wn 'fi nd K When , be ' ^ «*«**«■•*«-. JvLTvZZ 
ginning to buist open, are first bruised m afe An oblong black seed, the produce 

™ffi? V ♦ •♦ V lal 'S e P ot ' w 'tha W^ofLinnsus. It affords a quantity of 

sufficient quantity of water (about eight oil, which is given, in many places as the 
E Sr f H ° n ° f U,e l* dS '\ and c -tor-oilisin"this'conmryf{ 1 ^ S.Vh ii £ 
S S, 1S ™ en »o tfe surface, very nearly allied The seeds ofthe Z 
Si Lf ^ S K immed0ff 'l U ' a,ned ' *"**»*•«*&&*»«» of an oval and trian- 

f J f" S % lhl,s P re P^d,theo ! l gular shape, of a pale brown colour, are 

3 ', * i . , acrimony, and will called purging-nuts, and give out a simi- 

stay upon the stomach when it rejects all lar oil 

other medicines." Mr. Long remarks, that Riciots vcloaius. See Ricinue. 
the oil intended for medicinal use, is Rickets. See Rachitis. 
more frequently cold drawn, or extracted RIGOR. A coldness, attended by a 
trom the bruised seeds by means of a hand- shivering, more or less perfect 
press. But this is thought more acrimo- RIMA. A fissure, or openine ; as the 
nious than that prepared by coction. Dr. rima laryngis, rima vulva. 
Browne is also of this opinion, and prefers RIMA GLOTTIDIS. The opening of 
the oil prepared by coction to that by ex- the larynx, through which the air passes in 
pression ; he attributes its greater mildness and out of the lungs, 
to the action of the fire, observing, that the Rimula. (Dim. of rima, a fissure.) A 
expressed oil, as well as the mixed juices small fissure. 
. of the seeds, are far more active and vio- Rikjeus. (From §«v, the nose.) See Com- 
ient in their operation. pressor naris. 

Dr. Cullen observes, that "this oil, Ring-worm. A species of herpes. See 
when the stomach can be reconciled to it, Herpes. 

is one of the most agreeable purgatives we Risagox. See Cassvmuniar. 
can employ. It has this panic lar advan- RISUS SARDONICUS. See Sardonic 
tage, that it operates sooner after its ex- laugh. 

hibition than any other purgative I know ROASTING. A chemical process, ge- 
of, as it commonly operates in two or three nerally performed in crucibles, by which 
hours. It seldom gives any griping, and mineral substances are divided, some of 
its operation is generally moderate, to one, their principals being volatilized and others 
two, or three stools only. It is particular- changed, so as to prepare them for other 
ly suited to cases of costiveness, and even operations, 
to cases of spasmodic ; cholic. Rob. (Rob, dense, Arabiap.) An old 

In the West Indies, it is found to be one term for an inspissated juice, 
of the most certain remedies in the dry ROBORANTS. (Medicumenta roboran- 
belly-ache, or colica pictonum. It is sel- tia,- from roboro, to strengthen ) Strength - 
dom found heating or irritating to the rec- ening medicines. See Stimulants. 
turn; and therefore is sufficiently well Rocceiia. The principal use of this 
suited to hemorrhoidal persons. plant,, JUchan roccella of Linnxus, is as a 
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blue <lyc. It has been employed medici- The petals are directed for medicinal 

nally With success in allaying the cough use ; they are of a pale red colour, and of 

attendant on phthisis, and in hysterical a very fragrant odour, which, to most 

•oughs. people, is extremely agreeable; and there- 

ltn< helle salt. See Soda tartarisaia. tore this and most of the other roses are 

RoCKAKBOfk. The Jlllium scorodophra- much used as nosegays. We may remark, 

titm of Linn x us. The root is used for however, that, in some instances, they 

pickles and high seasoned dishes. have, under certain circumstances, pro- 

Bock-oil, See Petroleums duced alarming symptoms. The petals 

Rock tamphire. See Samphire. "impart their odorous matter to watery 

Rocket, garden. See Eruca. liquors, both by infusion and distillation. 

Rochet, Roman. See Eruca. Six pounds of fresh roses impregnate, by 

Rocket, -wild. See Eruca sylvestris. distillation, a gallon, or more, of water, 

Koiirlla. See Jioa toiie. strongly with their fine flavour. On dis- 

Roa ciLAiiiiiM \s. The officinal manna tilling large quantities, there separates from 

is sometimes so termed. the watery fluid a small portion of a fra- 

Ros sous. (Jioa, dew ) Itorelta. Sun- grant butyraceous oil, which liquifies by 

dew. This elegant little plant, Droscra heat, and appears yellow, but concretes 

rotundifolia of Linnaeus : — scupis radicatis ,• in the cold into a white mass. An hundred 

foliit orbicularis, is said to be so acrid as to pounds of the flowers, according to the 

ulcerate the skin, and remove warts and experiments of Tachenius and Hoffman, 

corns, and to excite a fatal coughing and afforded scarcely half an ounce of oil." 

delirium in sheep who eat it. It is seldom The smell of the oil exactly resembles that 

given medicinally in this country but by of roses, and is therefore much used as a 

the lower orders, who esteem a decoction perfume. It possesses very little pungency, 

of it as serviceable in asthmas and coughs, and has been highly recommended for its 

UOSA. 1. The name of a genus of cordial and analeptic qualities. These 

plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Ico- flowers also coivain a bitterish substance, 

sundria. Order, Polygynia. The rose. which is extracted by water along with the 

2. A name sometimes given to the erysi- odorous principle, and remains entire in 

pelas, because it begins with a redness like 'he deeoction after the latter has been se- 

that of a rose. parated by distillation, or evaporation. 

Rosa alha. The white rose. The This fixed sapid mater of the petals 
flowers of this species possess similar but manifests a purgative quality; and it is on 
inferior virtues to those of the damask, this account that the flowers are received 
They are directed in some officinal prcpa- in the Materia Medica. 
rations. Uosv damasckna. See Rosa centifolia. 

ROSA CANINA. Rosa sylvestris. The ROSA GALL1CA. The pharmace- 
pharmacopa-ial and systematic name of pecial and systematic name of the red rose, 
the dog-rose. See Cimosbulus. Rosa rubra The flowers of this species, 

ROSA CENTIFOLIA. The pharmaco- Rosa gallica of Linnaeus : — germinibus ova- 
pa-ial and systematic name of the damask lis pcdunculi.sqiie hispidis, caule petiolisque 
rose. Itosa -damascena. Rosa pallida. The hispido aculeutis, are valued for their ad- 
damask rose. The pharmacopoeias direct a stringent qualities, which are most consi- 
Byrup to be prepared from the petals of derable before the petals expand ; and 
this rose. Rosa centifolia of Linnaeus : — therefore in this stale they are chosen for 
germinibus ovarii peduncvHsque hispidis, medicinal use, and ordered by the phar- 
caule hispido uculeuto, petiolis inermibusj macopceias in different preparations, as 
which is found to he a pleasant and useful those of a conserve, or confection, a honey, 
laxative for children, or to obviate cos ive- an infusion, and a syrup. The infusion of 
ness in adults. Most of the roses, though roses is a grateful cooling subadstringent, 
much cultivated in our gardens, arc far and useful in haemoptysis, and other hae- 
from being distinctly characterised. Those morrhagic complaints; its efficacy, how- 
denominated varieties are extremely nu- ever, depends chiefly on the acid. 
Hierous, and often permanently uniform; Rosa pallida. See Rosu centifolia. 
and the specific differences as hitherto Rosa iu-ktia. See Rosa gallica. 
pointed out, are in many respects so ade- Rosa svLVEsmis. The do. r -rose, or 
quateto the purpose of satisfactory discri- Rosa canina of Linnaeus. See Cynosbatus. 
mination, that it becomes a difficult matter Rosacea. The term gutta rosacea is 
to distinguish which arc species and which applied to little rosy-coloured spots upon 
are varieties only. The London College] the face and nose, 
following Gerard and Parkinson, has still Rose. Ste Rosa. 
retained the name roaa damascena; but Rose, damask. See Rosa centifolia. 
the damask rose is another species, widely Rose, dog. See Cynosbatus ft Rota ca- 
different from 'he centifolia, as appears nina 

from the description given of it by l)u Hoi Rosea radix. See Rhodia. 
and Miller. Hose, red. See Rosa gallica. 
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Rose root. See Rhodia. 
Hose, -white. See Rosa alba. 

ROSEBAY WILLOW HERB. ThlS IS the 

JEpilobium angustifolium of Linnaeus, com- 
mon in our woods, in moist situations. 
The young shoots are said to be little in- 
ferior to asparagus, when boiled. 

Rosemary. See Rosmarinus. 

Rosewood. See Rhodium lignum. 

Roseiuort. See Rhodia. 

Rosin. St;e < Resina. 

ROSMARINUS {Quasi rom, o-juu^ivh, 
because it smells like myrrh.) 1 The name 
of a genus of plants in die Linnxan system. 
Class, Diandric. Order, JMonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the 
common rosemary. Rosmarinus hortends. 
Libonatis ro1*6naria. Dendrohbanus. Ros- 
marinus officinalis of Linnaeus. The leaves 
and tops of this plant have a fragrant aro- 
matic smell, and a bitterish pungent taste. 
Rosemary is reckoned one of the most 
powerful of those plants which stimulate 
and corroborate the nervous system ; it 
has therefore been recommended in vari- 
ous affections supposed to proceed from 
debility, or defective excitement of the 
brain ai.l nerves, as in certain head-aches, 
deafness, giddinesses, and in some hysteri- 
cal and dyspeptic symptoms. The offici- 
nal preparations of rosemary are, an essen- 
tial oil from their leaves, or from the herb 
in flower, a conserve of the flowers, and a 
spirit formerly called Hungary water, from 
the flowery tops. The tops are also used 
in the compound spirit of lavender, and 
soap liniment. 

Rosmarinus hortensis. See Rosma- 
rinus. 

Rosmarinus officinalis. The systema- 
tic name of the common ros; mary. See 
Rosmarinus. 

Rosmarinus sylvesthis. The plant 
which bears this name in the pharmaco- 
pceias, is the Lcdmn palustre of Linnauis. 
It has a bitter subadstringent taste, and was 
formerly used in Switzerland in the place 
of hops. Its medicinal use is confined to 
the continent, where it is occasionally 
given in the cure of hooping-cough, sore 
throat, dysentery, and exanihematous dis- 
eases. 

Rostrum. (From rodo, to gnaw; be- 
cause birds use it to tear their food with.) 
A beak. The piece of flesh which hangs 
between the division of the hare-lip is 
called rosfrum leporinum. 

Rotang cane. See Sanguis draconis. 
Rotator. (From roto, to turn.) A 
muscle whose office is to wheel about the 
thigh. 

ROTULA. (Dim. of rota, a wheel ; so 
called from its shape.) See Patella. 
Round-leuved sorrel. See Rumex scuta- 

(US. 

ROUND LIGAMENTS. Ligamenta ro- 
tunda. A bundle of vessels and fibres 



contained in'a duplicative of the peritone- 
um, that proceed from the sides of the 
uterus, through the abdominal ring, and 
disappear in the pudenda. 

Rubedo. (From ruber, red.) A dif- 
fused, but not spotted, redness in any part 
of the skin ; such as that which arises from 
blushing. 

RUBEFACIENTS. (Rubefacienlia; from 
rubefacio, to make red.) Those substances 
which, when applied a certain time to 
the skin, induce a redness without blis- 
tering. 

RUBEOLA. (From ruber, red; from 
rubio, to become red.) Morbilli. The 
measles A genus of disease in the class 
pyrexia, and order exanthemata ofCtillen; 
known by synocha, hoarseness, dry cough, 
sneezing, drowsiness ; about the fourth 
day, eruption of small red points, dis- 
cernible by the touch, which, after three 
days, end in mealy desquamation. The 
blood, after venesection, exhibits an in- 
flammatory crust. In addition to the symp- 
toms already related, it is remarkable, 
that the eyes and eye-lids always shew the 
presence of this disease, being somewhat 
inflamed and suffused with tears. The sy- 
nocha continues during the whole progress 
of the disease. In systems of nosology, 
several varieties of measles are mentioned, 
but they may all be comprehended under 
two heads ; the one attended with more 
or less of the symptoms of general inflam- 
mation; the other accompanied by a pu- 
trid diathesis. 

The on asles may prevail at all seasons 
of the year as an epidemic, but the middle 
of winter is the time they are usually most 
prevalent; and they attack persons of all 
ages, but children are most bable to them. 
They prove most unfavourable to such as 
are of a plethoric or scrophulous habit. 
Like the small-pox, they never affect per- 
sons but once in their life ; their contagion 
appears to be of a specific nature. The 
eruption is usually preceded by a general 
uneasiness, chilliness and shivering, pain in 
the head, in grown persons ; but in chil- 
dren, a heaviness and soreness in the throat, 
fever, s ckness, and vomiting, as happen 
in most fevers ; but the chief characteristic 
symptoms are, a heaviness about the eyes, 
with swelling, inflammation, and a de- 
fluxion of sharp tears, and great acuteness 
of sensation, so that they cannot bear the 
light without pain, together with a dis- 
charge of serous humour from the nostrils, 
which produces sneezing. The heat, and 
other febrile symptoms, increase very ra- 
pidly ; to which succeeds a frequent and 
dry cough, a stuffing, great oppression, and 
oftentimes retching to vomit, with violent 
pains in the loins, and sometimes a loose- 
ness; at other times there is great sweat- 
ing, the tongue foul and white, the thirst 
very great, and, in general, the fever runs 
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much higher than in the milder -ort of the remaining which lias sometimes proved fa- 
regular small pox. The eruptions appear tal. Dropsy has also been known as aeon- 
■bout the fourth or firth day, and some- sequence of measles, 
limes about the end of the third. On the The morbid appearances to be observed 
third or fourth day from their first appear- on dissections of those who die of measles 
Mice, the redness diminishes, the spots, or are pretty much confined to the lungs and 
very small pustules, dry up, the cuticle intestines: the former of which always 
peals off, and is replaced by a new one. shew strong mark* of inflammation, with 
The symptoms do not go off on the erup- sometimes a tendency 'o sphacelus, 
tion, as in the smallpox, except the vo- Where 'he patient dies under the erup- 
miting ; the cough and head-ache continue, tion, the trachea and larger branches of 
with the weakness and defluxion on the the bronchia:, as in the smallpox, are often 
, and a considerable degree of fever. covered with it, which Ur Thomas ob- 

On the ninth or eleventh day, no trace serves may account for the increase of die 
of redness is to be found, but the skin as- cou h,aftei tie appearance of the irruption, 
sumes its wonted appearance ; yet, without UUBIA. (From rvter, red; so called 
there have been some considerable evacu- from its red roots.) 1. The name of a genus 
ations either by the skin, or by vomiting, of plants in the Linnxan systapr. Class, Te- 
the patient will recover strength, but the taudriu Older, Monogynin. 
cough will continue, the fever return with 2 The pharmacopccial name of what is 
new violence, and bring on great distress also called Erythrodanv.m, liubia major. Ra- 
mid danger dix rubra. Dyer's madder. liubia linctorum 

In the more alarming bases; spasms of <>' Linnaeus; — •foliia annnis, caule aculeate. 
the limbs, snbsultus tendinum, delirium, Therootsofthisplanthaveabifterish.some- 
or what more frequently happens, coma what austere taste, ami a sight smell, not 
supervene. This last symptom so fre- of the agreeable kind. It was formerly 
quently attends the eruptive fever of considered s .. dcobsirucni, detergent, and. 

S, that by some practitioners it is diuretic, but it is now very seldom used. 
regarded as one" of its diagnostics. Ui hia timtiiuum. The s\ stcmatic name* 

In measles, as in ot her febrile diseases, of the madder-plant. See liubia. 
the symptoms generally suffer some remis- Robiob rrriu. Se< Verdigris. 
sion towards 'he morning, returning how- Rcb«M rr.mii. (Rubigo a colore rubro, 
everin the evening with increased severity, from its reddish colour.) Rust of iron. 

The measles, even when violent, are not See Carbjmas/erri. 
usually attended with a putrid tendency ; IUmiinis. (From ruber, red, so named 
but it sometimes happens, that such a dis- from its colour.) A carbuncle, 
position prevails both in the course of the RUBUS. (From ruber, red, so called 
disease and at its termination. from its red fruit.) The name of a genus 

In such casts petechia are to be observ- of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
ed interspersed among the eruptions, and Rosandna. Order, Pq^gynid. 
these last become livid, or assume almost Units aiicticus. The systematic name 
a black colour. Hemorrhages break out of the shrubby strawberry. See Baccx 
from different parts of the body, the pulse Norlandwa. 

becomes frequent, feeble, and perhaps ir- Rubus cbsius. The systematic name 

ular, universal debility ensues, and the of the dewberry plant, whose fruit resem- 

patient is destroyed. ule ll,e blackberry in appearance and 

In those cases where there is much fe- qualities, 
ver, with great difficulty of breathing, and Rpbus chamjbmorcts. The systematic 
other symptoms of pneumonic inflamma- name of the clodberry-tree. See Chairuc- 
tion, or where there is great debility with morns. 

a tendency to puti vscency, there will al- Rims fructicosus. The systematic 
wavs be considerable danger; but the name of the common bramble, which af- 
conseqnences attendant on the measles are fords blackberries. See Blackberry 
in general more to he dreaded than the RUBDS IDJEUS Batinon. .Moron. 
immediate disease ; for although a person Rubus ideus of Liunxus -.—foliis quinato- 
get through it, and appear for a time pinnatix ternatisque, caule aculeatu, petiolin 
to be recovered, still hectic symptoms and canaliculatis. The raspberry. The fruit 
pulmonary consumption shall afterwards of this plant has a pleasant sweet taste, 
arise, and destroy him, or an ophthalmia accompanied with a peculiar grateful fla- 
■hall ens e - vour, on account of which it is chiefly va- 

Measles. as well as smallpox, not unfre- lued. Its virtues consist in allaying heat 
quentlv call into action a disposition to and thirst, and promoting the natural ex- 
scrophula, where such happens to exist in cretions. A grateful syrup prepared from 
the habit. the juice is directed for officinal use. 

Another had consequence of the measles RUCTUS. An eructation, 
is, that the bowels are often left by them Rue. See Ruta. 
in a yery weak state ; a chronic diarrhtca Hue, goats. See Galiga. 
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Run vihVLM. Rufus's pills. A com- 
pound very similar to the aloeiic pills with 
myrrh . 

Rom. A spirituous liquor, well known, 
the produce of the sugar-cane. 

Rumex. The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Hexandria. 
Order, Trigynia. The dock. 

Rumex acetosa. The systematic name 
of the common sorrel. See Jlcetosa. 

Rumex acutus. The systematic name 
of the sharp-pointed wild-dock. See Oxy. 
lapathvm. 

Rumex alpfnus. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the monks' rhu- 
barb. See Rhabarbarum monachorum. 

Rumex a<;.uatict;s. The water-dock. See 
JJydrolapathitm. 

Rumex chispus. The systematic name 
of the crisp-leaved dock. See Oxylr.pa- 
thum. 

Rumex hydroiapathum. The systema- 
tic name of the water-dock. See Hydrolu- 
pa'thum 

Rumex patiestia. The systematic name 
of the garden patience. See Rhabarbarum 
monachorum. 

Rumex sanguineus. The systematic 
tiame of the bloody dock, whose root has 
an austere and adstringent taste, and is 
sometimes given by the vulgar in the cure 
of dysentery. 

Rumex scutatus. The systematic name 
of the French sorrel, sometimes called 
acetosa rotundifolia'm the shops. Its virtues 
are similar to those of common sorrel. 
See jlcetosa. 

Rupellevsis sal. (From rtipellum Ro- 
chelle, where it was first made by Dr Seig- 
nette.) A term applied to Rochelle salt. 
Now called soda tartarisata. 

Ruptura. See Hernia. 

Rupture. See Hernia. 

Rupture ivorl. See Herniaria. 

RUSCUS {A russo colore, from the 
carnation colour of its berries.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Class, Dioecia. Order, Syngenesia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
butchers' broom, or knee-holly. Bruscus. 
Oxymyrrhine. Oxomyrrsine. JWyvtacan- 
tha. Myacau/ha. Scopa regia. Wild 
myrlle. A small evergreen shrub, the 
rvsrus aculealu.i of Linnxus. Foliis supra 
JloriffHs nudis. It. grows in woods and 
thickets in this country. The root, which 
is somewhat i hick, knotty, and furnished 
with long fibres, externally brown, inter- 
nally white, and of a bitterish taste, has 
been recommended as an aperit-nt and 
diuretic in dropsies, urinary obstructions, 
and nephritic cases. It is seldom used in 
this country. 

Rusctrs aculeatus. The systematic 
name of butchers' broom. See Ruscns. 

Ruscus htpoolossum. The systematic 
name of the uvularia. See Uvularia. 



Rush-xut. The root of the Cypenis 
esculentus of Linnxus, a native of Italy, 
where it is collected and eaten, being more 
delicately and pleasantly tasted.than our 
chesnuts. 

Rush, sweet. See J uncus odoratus. 

Russia ashes. The impure potash, as 
imported from Russia. 

RUTA. (From pva>, to preserve, because 
it preserves health.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class. JDecandria. Order, JMonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the com- 
mon rue. Rula gruveulens of Linnaeus : 

foliis decompositis. jlwibns luteralibus qua- 
dvifidis. Rue has a strong and grateful 
smell, and a bitter, hot, penetrating taste; 
the leaves are so acrid, that by much 
handling they have been known to irri- 
tate and inflame the skin; and the plant, 
in its natural or uncultivated state, is said 
to possess these sensible qualities still more 
powerfully. The imaginary quality of the 
rue, in resisting and expelling contagion, 
is now laid aside. It is doubtless a pow- 
erful stimulant, and is considered, like 
other medicines of the fetid kind, as pos- 
sessing attenuating, deobstruent, and anti- 
spasmodic powers. In the former London 
Pharmacopoeia it was directed in the form 
of an extract; and was also an ingredient 
in the pulvis e myrrha comp, but are now 
omitted. The dose of the leaves is from 
15 grains to two scruples. 

Ruta graveolens. The systematic name 
of the common rue. See Ruta. 

Ruta muraria. The plant to which 
this name is given in the Pharmaco- 
poeias, is the Asplenivm ruta muriaria of 
Linnxus. It is supposed by some to pos- 
sess specific virtues in the cure of ulcers of 
the lungs, and is exhibited in the form of 
decoction. 

RUTIDOSIS A corrugation and sub- 
siding of ihe cornea of the eye. The spe- 
cies are, 1. Rutidosis, from a wound or 
puncture penetrating the cornea. 2. Ru- 
tidosis, from a fistula penetrating the cor- 
nea. 3. Rutidosis, from a deficiency of 
the aqueous humour, which happens from 
old age, fevers, great and continued eva- 
cuations, and in extreme dryness of the 
air. 4. Rutidosis of dead persons, when 
the aqueous humour exhales through the 
cornea, and no fresh humour is secreted; 
so that the cornea becomes obscure and 
collapsed ; this is a most certain sign of 
death. 

llrruLA. (From ruta, rue.) A small spe- 
cies of rue. 

RUYSCHIANA TUNICA. The inter- 
nal surface of the choroid membrane of 
the human eye, which this celebrated ana- 
tomist imagined was a distinct lamina from 
the external surface. 

Rvvs. See R lux as. 

Rite, common. A very common bread- 
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corn among the nothern part3 of Europe; disposed to acesccncy ; hence it is liable 
it ia leu nourishing than wheat, but a suf- 10 ferment in the stomach, and to produce 
ficiently nutritive and wholesome grain, purging, which people on the first using it 
It is more than any other grain strongly commonly experience. 
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S. A. The contraction of secundum artem. acrid and heating substance, and I have 
S, or «». Immediately following any been often, on account of these qualities, 
quantity, imports terms, or half. prevented from employing it in the quan- 

Saiiadii.la. See Cuvudilla. tity necessary to render it emmenagoguc. 

SAUINA. (Named from the Sabines, 1 must own, however, that it shews a more 
whose priests used it in theirn ligiouscere- powerful determination to the uterus than 
monies.) Savinu. Sabina. Sterilis. Bra- any other plant I have employed; but I 
ihn. Common or barren Savin. Jtcnipervs have been frequently disappointed in this, 
sabina of Linnaeus :-—fvliis oppositis erectis and its heating qualities always require a 
decurrmtibut, oppotitionibw pyxiddtit. Sa- great deal of caution." Dr. Home appears 
vin is a native of the south of Europe and to have had very great success with this 
the Levant; it has long been cultivated in medicine, for in five cases of amenorrhea 
our gardens, and from producing male and which occurred at the Royal Infirmary at 
female flowers on separate plants it was Edinburgh, four were cured by the sabina, 
formerly distinguished into the barren and which he gave in powder from a scruple to 
berry-bearing savin. The leaves and tops a drachm twice a day. He says it is well 
of this plant have a moderately strong suited to the debile, but improper in ple- 
■mell of the disagreeable- kind, and a hot, thoric habits, and therefore orders repeat* 
bitterish, acrid taste They give out great ed bleedings before its exhibition. (Joun- 
part of heir active matter to watery li- try people give the juice from the leaves 
quors, and the whole to rectified spirit, and young tops of savin mixed with milk 
Distilled with water they yield a large to their children, in order to destroy the 
quantity of essential oil. Decoctions of worms j it generally operates by stool, and 
the leaves, freed from the volatile principle brings them away with it. The leaves cut 
by inspissation to the consistence of an ex- small, and given to horses, mixed with 
tract, retain a considerable share of their their corn, destroy the bots. Externally 
pungency and warmth along with their hit- savine is recommended as an eseharotic to 
tern ess, and have some < gree of smell, foul ulcers, syphilitic warts, &c. A strong 
hut not resembling that of the plant itself, decoction of the plant in lard and wax 
On inspissating the spirituous tincture, forms an useful ointment to keep up a con- 
there remains an extract consisting of two stant discharge from blisters, &.c. See Ce- 
distinct substances, of which one is yel- ratvm Sabina. 

low, unctuous, or oHy, bitterish, anil very SABULOUS. (Sabulosus. Gritty, sandy.) 
pungent; the other black, resinous, less A term often applied to the calcareous 
pungent, and Bub-adstringent. Savin is a matter in urine. 

powerful and active medicine, and has SABURKA. Dirt, sordes, filth. Foul- 
been long reputed the most efficacious in ness of the stomach, of which authors men- 
the materia medica, for producing a deter- tion several kinds, as the acid, the bitter, 
mination lo ihe uterus, and thereby prov- the empyreumatic, the insipid, the putrid. 
ing emmenagogue ; it heats and stimulates Saccatbb dropst. Ascites saccatus. See 
the whole system verv considerably, and is Ascites 

said to promote the fluid secretions. The SACCHARI ACIDUM. Acid of sugar, 
power which this plant possesses (ob- If one part of sugar be distilled with 
serves Dr. VVoodville) in opening uterine three parts of nitric acid, till nitrous gas 
obstructions, is considered to be so great, ceases to be developed, and then re-distil- 
that we are told it has been frequentl} em- led with three parts of the same acid, a 
ployed, and with too much success, for wiiin crystallized salt is found in the li- 
purposes the must infamous and unnatural, quid residue, which is the acid of sugar. 
It seems probable, however, that its ef- SACCHAKCM. (2dx;t<*;oy, from sue- 
fecta in this way have been somewhat over- schar, A rah ) The Arabians call it suchar, 
t, as it is (bund, very frequently, to succhar, sutler, zitchur, x-fcaro, and zozari 
fail as an emmenagogue, though this, in the Greeks called it satkohar, salchariov, 
soin. ascribed to the and spodium Sugar. The cane from 

smallness of the tiose \\\ which it has been which the sugar ia obtained in the "West 
ted b) physicians; for Dr. and East Indies, is the Arundo saccha- 
Ctilleu observee, "that satin is a very riftra of LinHzus: — Jhribut I 
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folus plants. It is prepared from the ex- of oil and gummy mucilage. From the 
pressed juice boiled with the addition of greener parts of the canes there is apt to 
quick lime or common vegetable alkali, be at times derived an acid juice, which 
It may be extracted also from a number of tends to bring the whole unseasonably into 
plants, as the maple, birch, wheat, corn, a state of acid fermentation. Fragments 
beet-root, skirret, parsnips, and dried of the ligneous part of the cane, some por- 
grapes, &c. by digesting in alcohol. The tions of mud or dirt which unavoidably 
alcohol dissolves the sugar, and leaves the remain on the canes, and a blackish sub- 
extractive matter untouched, which falls stance called the crust, which coated the 
.-*to the bottom. It may be taken into the canes at the joints, are also apt to enter 
stomach in very large quantities, without into contaminating mixture with the juice, 
producing any bad consequences, although From the receiver the juice is conducted 
proofs are not wanting of its mischievous along a wooden gutter lined with lead, to 
effects, by relaxing the stomach, and thus the boiling house. In the boiling-house it 
inducing disease. It is much used in phar- is received into copper pans or caldrons, 
macy, as it forms the basis of, syrups, lo- which have the name of clarifiers. Of 
zenges, and other preparations. It is very these clarifiers the number and the capa- 
useful as a medicine, although it cannot city must be in proportion to the quantity 
be considered to posses much power, to of canes, and the extent of the sugar plan- 
favour the solution or suspension of resins, t.-tion on which the work is carried on. 
oils, &c. in water, and is given as a pur- Each clarifier has a syphon or cock, by 
gative for infants. Dr. Cullen classes it which the liquor is to be drawn off. Each 
with the attenuamia, and Bergius states hangs over a separate fire; and this fire 
it to be saponacea, edulcorans, relaxans, must be so confined, that by the drawing 
pectoralis, vulneraria, antiseptica, nutri- of an iron slider fitted to the chimney, the 
ens. In catarrhal affections both sugar fire may be at any time put out. In the 
and honey are frequently employed: it has progress of the operations, the stream of 
also been advantageously used in calcul- juice from the receiver fills the clarifier 
ous complaints; and from its known pow- with fresh liquor. Lime in powder is ad- 
er in preserving animal and vegetable sub- ded in order to take up the oxalic acid, and 
stances from putrefaction, it has been giv- tiie carbonaceous matters which are min- 
en with a view to its antiseptic effects, gled with the juice. The lime also in the 
The candy, by dissolving slowly in the new salts, into the composition of which 
mouth is well suited to relieve tickling it now enters, adds itself to the sugar, as 
coughs and hoarseness. Sugar is every a part of that which is to be obtained from 
where the basis of that which is called the process. The lime is to he put in in 
sweetness. Its presence is previously ne- the proportion of somewhat less than a 
cessary in order to the taking place of pint of lime to every hundred gallons of 
vinous" fermentation, its extraction from liquor. When it is in too great quantities, 
plants which afford it in the greatest abun- however, it is apt to destroy a part of the 
dance, and its refinement for the common pure saccharine matter. Some personsem- 
ttses of life, in a pure and separate stale, ploy alkaline ashes, as preferable to lime, 
are among tha most important of the che- for "the purpose of extracting the extranc- 
mical manufactures. ous matter; but it is highly probable that 

The following is the mode of its manu- lime, judiciously used, might answer better 
facture in the West Indus: The plants are than any other substance whatsoever. The 
cultivated in rows, on fields enriched by liquor is now to be heated almost to ebulli- 
such manures as can most easily be pro- tion. The heat dissolves the mechanical 
cured and tilled with the. plough. They union, and thus favours the chemicalchang- 
are annually cut. The cuttings are car- es in its different parts. When the proper 
ried to the mill. They are cut into short heat appears, from a rising scum on the 
pieces and arranged in small bundles, surface of the liquor, to have been produ- 
The mill is wrought by water, wind, or ced, the fire is then extinguished by the 
cattle The puts' which act on the canes application of the damper. In this slate of 
are upright cylinders. Between these the the liquor, the greater part of the impurt- 
c .res are inserted, compressed, squeezed ties, being different in specific gravity from 
till all their juice is obtained from them, thepure saccharine solution, and being also 
and arc themselves, sometimes, even re- of such a nature as to yield more readily 
duced to powder. One of these mills of to the chemical action of heat, are brought 
the best construction, bruises canes to up to the surface in » scum. After this 
such a quantity as to afford, in one day, scum has been sufficiently formed on the 
10,000 gallons of juice, when wrought cooling lipuor, this liquor is carefully 
with only ten mules. The expressed juice drawn off, either by a syphon, which raises 
is received into a leaden bed. It is thence a pure stream through the scum, or by a 
conveyed into a vessel called the receiver, cock drawing the liquor at the bottom trom 
The juice is found to consist of eight parts under the scum. The scum in either case 
of pure water, one part of sugar, one part sinks clown unbroken, as the liquor flows; 
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•nil ia now, by cooling, of such tenacity, as neral process in the British \Ve3t Indiej. 
not to send to any intermixture with the In this state our West India sugar is im- 
liquor. The liquor drawn, after tins piri- ported into Britain. "The formation of 
fication from the boiler, is received into a loaves of white sugar is a subsequent pro. 
gutter or channel, by wh.ch it is conveyed cess In the French West India Isles it 
to the grand copper, or evaporating boiler, lias long been customary so perform the 
11 made from good canes, and properly last part of- tins tram of processes in a 
clarified, i 1 w.U now appear almost trans- manner somewhat different, and which 
parent. In this copper, the hq .oris heat- affords the sugar in a state of greater pu« 
ed to actual ebullition. The scum raised my. This preparation, taking the SUg&r 
to the surface by the boiling is skimmed off from the cooler, then puts it, not into 
as it rises The ebullition is continued till hogsheads with holes in the bottom as 
there be a considerable diminution in the above, but into conical pots, each of 
quantity' of the liquor. The liquor now which has at its bottom a hole half an inch 
appears nearly of the colo r of Madeira in diameter, that is, in the commencement 
wine. It is at last transferred into a se- of the process, stopped with a plag After 
cond and smaller copper. An addition of remaining some time in ihe pot, the sugar 
lime-water is here made, both to dilute the becomes perfectly cool and fixed The 
thickening liquor, to detach the super- sugar is then removed out of the hole ; thft 
abundant acid, and to favour the formation pot is placed over a large jar, and the me- 
of the sugar. If the liquor be now in its lasses are suffered to drip away from it. 
proper stale, the scum rises in large bub- Afu r as much of the melasses as w 11 easily 
bles, with very little discolouration. Tin run off has been thus drained away, the 
skimming and the evaporation together surface of the sugar in the jar is covered 
produce a considerable diminution in the with a stratum of fine clay, and water is 
quantity of the liquor, It is then trans- poured upon the clay The water oozing 
lerred irtto another smaller boiler In tins gently through the pores of the clay, per- 
last boiler, the evaporation is renewed, vades the -whole mass of BUgar, redissolves 
and continued till the liquor is brought to the melasses still remaining in it, with some 
that degree of thickness at which it appears parts of the sugar itself, and carrying these 
fit to be finally cooled. In the cooler, a off by the boles in the bottom of the pot, 
shallow wooden vessel of considerable renders that which resists the solution 
length and wideness, commonly of such a much purer than the muscovado sugar 
size as to contain a hogshead of sugar, made in the English way. The sugar pre- 
tbe sugar as it cools, granulates, or runs pared in this manner is called clayed sugar, 
into an imperfect crystallization, by which It is sold for a higher price in the European 
it is separated from the melasses, a mixed markets than the muscovado sugar ; but 
saccharine matter too impure to be ca- there is a loss of sugar in the process by 
pable even of this imperfect crystalliza- claying, which deters the British planters 
tion. To determine whether the liquor be from adopting this practice so generally as 
fit to be taken from the last boiler to be do the French. 

finally cooled, it is necessary to take out a The raw sugars are still contaminated 
portion from the boiler, and try separate- and debased by a mixture of acid carbo- 
ly, whether it does not separate into gra- naceous mat'er, oil, and colouring resin, 
nulated sugar and melasses From the To fr. e them from ihesc is the business of 
cooler the sugar is removed to the curing- the European sugar-bakers A new solu- 
bouse. This is a spacious airy building, tion ; clarification with alkaline substances 
It is provided with a capacious cistern for fitted to attract away the oil, acid, and 
the reception of melasses, and over the other contaminating matters ; slow evapo- 
cistcrn is erected a frame of strong- joist- ration; and a final cooling in suitable 
work, unfilled and uncovered. Empty moulds ; are the processes which at last 
hogsheads, open at the head, bored at produce loaves of white sugar 
the bottom with a few holes, and having a The melasses being nothing else but a 
stalk of plaintain leaf thrust through each very impure refuse of the sugar from which 
of the holes, while it rises at the same they drip, are susceptible of being em- 
time through the inside of the hogshead, ploved in a new ebullition, by which a 
are disposed upon the frames. The mass second quantity of sugar may be obtained 
of the saccharine matter from the coolers from them The remainder of the me. 
is put into these hogsheads. The melasses lasses is employed to yield rum by distil- 
dnp into the cistern through the spongy lation. 

plaintain stalks in the holes. Within t he In rum, alcohol is mixed with oil, wa« 
space of three weeks the melasses are ter, oxalic acid, and a mixture of empy- 
sufliciently drained off, and the sugar re- reumatic matter. The French prepare, 
mains dry- By this process it is at last from the mixture of melasses with water, 
brought into the state of what is called a species of wine of good quality. In its 
muscovado or raw sugar. This is the ge- preparation, the solution is brought into 
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fermentation, then passed through strainers small proportion of oxygen, exist in any 
to purify it, then put in casks ; after clear- considerable plenty. Ii-is not improbable, 
ing itself in these, transferred into others, but that if penetration by a freezing cold 
in which it is to be preserved for use. could be commanded at pleasure, with 
The ratio of these processes is extremely sufficient cheapness, it would enable us to 
beautiful ; they are all directed to purify obtain saccharine matter in a large propor- 
the s'ugar from contaminating mixtures, tion, from a variety of substances, from 
and to reduce it into that state of dryness which even germination dues not yield a 
or crystallization, in which it is susceptible sufficient quantity. In tiie beet, and 
of being the most conveniently preserved some other European vegetables, sugar 
for agreeable use. The heat in general is naturally formed by the functions of 
acts both mechanically to efTeo a sufficient vegetation to perfect combination. From 
dissolution of the aggregation of the parts these the sugar is obtained by rasping down 
of the cane juice, and chemically to pro- the vegetable, extracting by water its 
duce in it new combinations into which saccharine juice, evaporating the water 
caloric must enter as an ingredient. The charged with the juice to the consistency 
first gentle heat is intended chiefly to ope- of syn.p, clarifying, purifying, and crystal- 
rate with the mechanical influence, raising lizing it, just in the same manner as sugar 
to the surface impurities, which are more from the sugar-cane, 
easily removed by skimming, than by any Saccharum acernum. See Saccharum 
other means ; agentle, not a violent heat, canadense 

is in this instance employed, because a Saccharvm album. White or refined 
violent heat would produce empyreamatic sugar. 

salts, the production of which is to be Saccharum aluminis. Alum mixed with 
carefully avoided. A boiling heat is, in dragon's blood and dried. 
the continuation of the processes, made Saccharum canadense. The sugar ob. 
use of, because, after the first impurities tained from a species of maple-tree, the 
have been skimmed off, contaminating em- Jicer pseudo-platanus of Linnaeus, in Cana- 
pyreumatic salts are less readily formed, da, and imported into some parts of Eu- 
because a boiling heat is necessary to effect rope. It is supposed to be efficacious in 
a complete development of the saccha- disorders of the breast. Every part of 
vine matter, and because the gradual con- the plant contains a sweet saccharine juice, 
centration of the sugar is, by such a heat, The trunk, root, or branches, wounded 
to be best accomplished. Lime is em- early in the spring, bleed a large quantity 
ployed, because it has a stronger affinity of clear liquor, which in its dilute state 
than sugar with all the contaminating mat- tastes somewhat sweetish, and being inspis- 
ters, and particularly because it attracts sated, yields the concrete sugar, with a 
into a neutral combination that excess of syrupy matter resembling melasses. The 
oxalic acid which is apt to exist in the unboiled juice has been drank as an anti- 
saccharine solution. Skimming removes scorbutic The Canada sugar is much 
the new salts which the most easily assume esteemed in France in disorders of the 
a solid form. The dripping carries away breast. 

a mixture of water, oil, earth, sugar, from Saccharum candidum. Sugar candy, 
the crystallized sugar : for, in all our crys- .-Saccharum non purificatum. Brown 
tallizations we can never perform the pro sugar. It is often exhibited as a laxative 
cess in the great way, with such nicety as in clysters, and internally to children, 
to preserve it free from an equality of pro- Saccharum officinarum. The systema- 
portions, that must necessarily occasion a tic name in some pharmacopoeias of the 
residue. Repeated solution, clarification, sugar-cane. See Saccharum. 
evaporation, are requisite to produce pure Saccharum purificatum. Double refined 
white sugar from the brown and raw su- or loaf sugar. See Saccharum. 
gars ; because the complete purification of Saccharum saturm. See Plumbi super* 
this matter from acid and colouring matter, acetas. 

is an operation of great difficulty, and not SACCHO-LACT1C ACID. The sugar 
to be finally completed without processes of milk in combination with oxygen, 
which are longer than can be conveniently SACCHOLAT. Saccholas. A salt form- 
performed at the first, upon the sugar ed by the combination of the saccholactic 
plantation. From vegetables of European acid with different bases, as saccholat 
growth, sugar is not to be easily obtained, of iron, saccnolat of ammonia, &c. &c. 
unless the process of germination be first Sacculi auiposi. The bursa: mucosae 
produced in them; or unless they have of the joints. 

been penetrated by intense frost. Germi- SALCULUS. (Dim. of saccus, a bag.) 
nation, or thorough freezing, develops A little bag. 

sugar into all vegetables in which its prin- Sacculus chtliferus. The receptacle 
ciples of hydrogen and carbon, with a of the chyle. 
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Bacculvi cordis. The pericardium or ends in the posterior and inferior part of 
KCeptacIe of the heart. the transverse process of the last vertebra 

Saccumti lachrymalis. See Succus of the neck. Fiom the upper part of the 
lachrymalia. five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, or eleven 

BACCUS LACHRTMALI9. The la- lower ribs, (for the number, though most 
chrymal sac is situated in the internal can- commonly seven or eight, varies in dif- 
thus of the eye, behind the lachrymal ferent subjects,) arise as many thin bundles 
caruncle, in a cavity formed by the os of fleshy fibres, which, after a very short 
unguis. It receives the tears from the progress, terminate in the inner side of 
pimr.ia lachrymalia, and conveys them into this muscle, and have been named by 
tin ductus lai hrymalia. Steno, musculi ad sacro lumbalem accessorii. 

Saceii (From sugar, secret, Heb.) Besides these, we find the muscle sending 
Sacred. Applied to some diseases which off a fleshy slip from its upper part, which 
were supposed to be immediately inflicted is inserted into the posterior and inferior 
from heaven, .is sneer morbus, the epilepsy, part of the transverse processes of the five 
sacer ignis, erysipelas, 8tc. A bone is inferior vertebrae of the neck, by as many 
called i lie os sacrum, because it was once d.stinct tendons This is generally describ- 
ofTered m sacrifices. It also means be- ed as adistinct muscle. Diemerbroeck,and 
longing to the os sacrum. Douglas and Albinos after him, call it cer. 

SACK. A wine used by our ancestors, vicalis descendens. Winslow names it trans- 
which some have taken to be Rhenish, and versalis colluterulis colli. Morgagni consi- 
others Canary wine Probably it was what ders it as an appendage to the sacro lum- 
is called dry mountain, or some Spanish balis. The uses of this muscle are to as- 
wine of that sort. Howell, in his French sist in erecting the trunk of the body, in 
and English Dictionary, 1650, translates turning it upon its axis or to one side, and 
sack by the words vin d'Espagne. Vin in drawing the ribs downwards. By means 
sec. of its upper slip, it serves to turn the neck 

S*cra hehba. Common vervain. obliquely backwards, or to one side. 

Sacra tixctura. Aloes, canella alba SACRO-SCIATIC LIGAMENTS. The 
and mountain wine. ligaments which connect the ossainnomi- 

SACRAL. Of or belonging to the sa- nata with the os sacrum. 
crum ; as sacral arteries, veins, nerves, SACRUM. (So called from sacer, sa- 
muscles, &c. cred ; because it was formerly offered in 

S w ho ciiccvi. v.rs. A muscle of the sacrifices.) Os sacrum. Os basilare. The 
coccyx of the back os sacrum derives its name from its being 

SACKO LUM BALIS. Sacro-lumbaris of offered in sacrifice by the ancients, or per- 
authors. Lumlm-costo-trachelien of Du- haps from its supporting the organs of ge- 
mas. A Ion:' muscle, thicker and broader neration, which they considered as sacred, 
below than above, and extending from the In young subjects it is composed of five or 
os sacrum to the lower part of the neck, six pieces, united by cartilage ; but in 
under the scrrati postici, rhomboideus, more advanced age it becomes one bone, 
trapezius, and latissimua dorsi. It arises in which, however, we may still easily 
in common with the longissimus dorsi, distinguish the marks of the former separa- 
tendinous without, and fleshy within, from tion. Its shape has been sometimes com- 
the posterior part of the os sacrum ; from pared to an irregular triangle ; and soma- 
the posterior edge of thespineof the ilium ; times, and perhaps more properly, to a 
from all the spinous processes, and from pyramid, flattened before and behind, with 
near the roots of the transverse processes its basis placed towards the lumbar ver- 
of the lumbar vertebrae. At the bottom of tebrae, and its point terminating in the 
the back it separates from the longissimus coccyx. We find it convex behind, and 
dorsi, with which it had before formed, as slightly concave before, with its inferior 
it were, only one muscle, and ascending portion bent a little forwards. Its ante- 
obliquely outwards, gradually diminishes rior surface is smooth, and affords four, 
in thickness, and terminates above in a and sometimes five transverse lines, of a 
very narrow point. From the place where colour different from the rest of the bone, 
it quits the longissimus dorsi, to that of its These are the remains of the intermediate 
termination, we find it fleshy at its poste- cartilages by which its several pieces were 
rior, and tendinous at its anterior edge, united in infancy. Its posterior convex 
This tendinous side sends off as many long surface has several prominences, the most 
and thin tendous as there are ribs. The remarkable of which are its spinous pro- 
lowermost of these tendons are broader, cesses ; these are usually three in number, 
thicker, and shorter than those above ; and gradually become shorter, so that the 
they are inserted into the inferior edge of third is not so long as the second, nor the 
each rib, where it begins to be curved second as the first. This arrangement 
forwards towards the sternum, excepting enables us to sit with ease. I(s transverse 
only the uppermost and last tendon, which pocesses are formed into one oblong pro- 
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cess, which becomes gradually smaller as 
it descends. At the superior part of the 
bone we observe two oblique processes, 
of a cylindrical shape, and somewhat con- 
cave, which are arviculated with the last 
of the l<;m>ar vertebra:. At the base of 
each of these oblique processes is a notch, 
which, with such anoiher in the vertebra: 
above it, forms a passage for the twenty- 
fourth spinal nene. In viewing this bone, 
either before or behind, we observe 
four, and sometimes five holes on each 
Side, situ.de at each extremity of the 
transverse lines which ma^k the divisions 
of the bone. Of these holes, the anterior 
ones, and of these again, the uppermost, 
are the largest, and afford a passage to the 
nerves. The posterior holes are smaller, 
covered with membranes, and destined for 
the same, purpose as the former. Some- 
times at the bottom of the bone there is 
only a notch, and sometimes there is a 
hole common to it and the os coccygis. 
The cavi y between the body of this bone 
and its processes, tor the lodgment of the 
spinal marrow, is triangular, and becomes 
smaller as it descends, till at length it ter- 
minates obliquely on each side at the lower 
part of the bone. Below the third divi- 
sion of the bone, however, the cavity is 
no longer completely bony, as in the rest 
of the spine, but is defended posteriorly 
only by a very strong membrane ; hence a 
wound in this part may be attended with 
the most dangerous consequences. This 
bone is articulated above, with the last 
lumbar vertebra : later, Uy, it is firmly 
onited, by a broad irregular surface to the 
ossa innominata, or hip bone : and below 
it is joined to the os coccygis. In women 
the os sacrum is usually shorter, broader, 
and more curved, than in men, by which 
means the cavity of the pelvis is more en- 
larged. 

Suffloiuer. See Carthamus. 

Saffron. See Crocus. 

Saffron, bastard See Carthamus. 

Saffron, meadow. S,ee Colchicum. 

Saffron of steel. A red oxide of iron. 

SAGAPENUM. (The name is derived 
from some eastern dialect.) Serapinum 
It is conjectured that this concrete gummi- 
resinous juice is the production of an orien- 
tal umbelliferous plant. Sagapenum is 
brought from Persia and Alexandria in 
large masses, externally yellowish, inter- 
nally paler, and of an horny clearness. 
Its taste is hot and biting, its smell of the 
alliaceous and fetid kind, and its virtues 
are similar to those which have been ascri- 
bed to assafoctida, but weaker, and conse- 
quently it is less powerful in its effects. 

Sage. See Salvia. 

Sage of Bethlehem. See Pnlmonaria. 

Sage of Jerusalem. See Pulmonaria ma- 
culata. 



Sage of virtue. See Salvia hortensit mi- 
nor. 

SvGlTAL SUTURE. (Sulura sagit. 
talis, from sagitta, an arrow.) Sutura 
virgata, obelcea, rhabdoides. The suture 
which unites the two parietal bones. It 
has been named sagittal, from its lying 1 
between the coronal andlamdoidal sutures, 
as an arrow betwixt the string and the 
bow. 

Saoittajiia alexipharmaca. Malacca 
radix. Canna indica. Arundo indica. Ar- 
row-root ; dartwort. 

Sagittabia sagittifolia. (From sagit- 
ta, an arrow.) The systematic name of the 
common arrow-head, whose roots are es- 
culent but not very nutritious. 

SAGO. Sagus. Sagu. A dry fecula, 
obtained from the pith of a species of 
palm, the Cycas circualis of Linnaeus, in 
the islands of Java, Molucca, and the 
Philippines. The same substance is also 
brought from, the West-Indies, but it is 
inferior to that brought from the East. 
Sago becomes soft and transpa-ent by boil- 
ing in water, and forms a light and agree- 
able liquid, much recommended in fe- 
brile, phthisical, and calculous disorders, 
&c. To make it palatable, it is customary 
to add to it, when boiled or softened with 
water, some lemon juice, sugar and 
wine. 

Sagu. See Sago. 

Saint Anthony's fire. See Erysipelas. 

Saint Ignutiuss bean. See Faba in- 
dica. 

Saint James's -wort. See Jacobaa. 

Saint John's wort. See Hypericum. 

Saint Vitus's dance. See Chorea sancli 
Viti 

Sal absinthii. Salt of wormwood. This 
salt is an imperfect carbonat of potash. 
See Potasste subcarbonus. 

Sal acetocellje. The salt of wood- 
sorrel, usually vended for salt of lemons, 
isan acidulated oxylat of potash, and called 
in the new chemical nomenclature oxylus 
potasste acidulus. 

Sal alkaljnus fixus. See Alkali, 
fixed. 

Sal alkalinus volatilis See Am- 
monia. 

SAL AMMONIAC. Murias ammonia. 
A saline concrete formed by the combina- 
tion of the muriatic acid with ammonia. 
This salt is obtained from several sources. 
It is found in places adjacent to volcanoes. 

1. It appears in the form of an efflore- 
scence, or groups of needles, separate or 
compacted together, generally of a yellow 
or red colour, and mixed with arsenic and 
orpiment ; but no use is made of that 
which is procured in this way. 

2. In Egypt it is made in great quanti- 
ties from the soot of camel's dung, which 
is burnt at Cairo instead of wood. This 
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soot is put into Urge rouml bottles, afoot 
and a halt' in diameier, and terminating in 
a neck two inches long. The bottles are 
filled up with tlm matter to within four 
inches 01 the neck. Each bottle holds 
about fortj pounds of soot, and affords 
nearly six pounds of salt. The vessels are 
put into a furnace in the form of an oven, 
BO ilia only thf necks appear above. A 
fire of camel's dung is kindled beneath it, 
and continued fur three days and three 
m^his On the second and the third day 
the salt is sublimated. The bottles are 
then broken, and the salt is taken out in 
cakes. These cakes, which are sent just 
as they have been taken out of the bottles 
in Egypt, are convex, and unequal on the 
oik side; on the middle of this side they 
exhibit each a tuburcle, coi responding to 
the neck of the bottle in which it was 
prepared. The lower side is concave, and 
both are sooty. 

3. In this country sal ammoniac is like- 
wise prepared in great quantities The 
volatile alkali is obtained from soot, bones, 
and other substances known to contain it. 
To this the sulphuric acid is added, and 
this vitrolic ammoniac is decomposed by 
muriate ol soda or common salt in a double 
affinity. The liquor obtained in conse- 
quence of this decomposition contains sul- 
phate of soda and muriate of ammonia. 
The first is crystallized, and the second 
sublimated so as to form cakes, which aie 
then exposed to sale. 

Ammoniacal muriate has a poignant, 
acrid, and urinous taste. Its crystals are 
in the form of long hexahxdral pyramids, 
a number of them are sometimes united 
together in an .icute angular direction, so 
as to exhibit, the form of feathers. M. 
Rome de Lille thinks the crystals of am- 
moniacal muriate to be octohxdrons bun- 
dled together. This salt is sometimes, 
but not frequently, found in cubic crystals 
in the middle of the concave hollow part 
of the sublimated cakes. It possesses one 
singular physical property, a kind of duc- 
tility or elasticity, which causes it to yield 
under the hammer, or even the fingers, 
and makes it difficult to reduce it to a 
powder. Muriate of ammonia is totally 
volatile, but a very strong fire is requisite 
to sublime it. It is liable to no alteration 
from air; it may be kept for a long time 
without suffering any change ; it dissolves 
very readily in water. Six parts of cold 
water are sufficient to dissolve one of the 
salt. A considerable cold is produced as 
the solution takes place, and this cold is 
Still keener when the salt is mixed with 
ice. This artificial cold is happily applied 
to produce several phenomena which could 
not otherwise take place, such as the con- 
gelation of water on certain occasions, 



the crystallization of certain salts, the fix- 
ation and preservation of certain liquids, 
naturally very subject to evaporation, Sic. 

Sal ammoxiact/m acetosum. See Liquor 
ammonite acetulis. 

Sal ammoiOacum LiaciDCM. See Liquor 
ummoni* acetatis. 

Sal amxokiacuh martiale. See Fer- 
rum ammoniatum. 

SAL AMM0X1ACUM SECRETUM GLAl"l)Enl. 

See Sulphas ammonite. 

Sal am.moniacuji vegetabilb. See Li- 
quor ammonite acetatte 

Sal ammoniacus Ftxrs. The muriate of 
lime was formerly so termed. 

Sal ammoxiaccs nithoscs. See JVitras 
ammonite. 

Sal antimonii. Tartar emetic. 

Sal argenti. Salt of Silver. See JVi- 
tras atgenti. 

Sal cathahticus amarus. See Magne- 
tite ml phut. 

Sal catharticub anglicanus. See Mag- 
nesi* sulphas. 

Sal catuarticus glauberi. See Sod* 
sulphas. 

Sal communis. See Sod* murias. 

Sal cor.vu ctnri volatile. See Car- 
bonus Ammonite. 

Sal culinaris. See Sotlte murias. 

Sal de nroBus. See Potasste sulphas. 

Sal DiVKETicrs. See Potass* acetas. 

Sal DroESTivus sylvii. A natural salt, 
formed of muriatic acid and potash. See 
Potasste murias. 

Sal epsojiensis. See JMagnesi* sul- 
phas. 

Sal essentialis tartari. See Tartar, 
acid of. 

Sal febrifugus sylvii. See Potasste 
murius. 

Sal roNTrr/M. See Sotlte murias. 

Sal fossilis. See S',d* murias. 

Sal gem.m.k. Common or rock salt. See 
Sodte murias. 

Sal glauberi . See Sot!* sulphas. 

Sal HKnuAnu.M. See Potass* subcarbo- 
nas. 

Sal marintjs. See Sod* murias. 

Sal martis. See Ferri sulphas. 

Sal MVKT1S MOR1ATICUM SCULI.MATUM. 
See Ferrum ammoniatum. 

Sal microcos.micus. The compound sal- 
ine matter obtained by inspissating human 
urine. 

Sal mirabilis glauberi. See Soda sul- 
phas. 

Sal muriaticus. See Sodte murias. 

Sal plaxtarum. See Potass* subcarbo- 
nus. 

Sal poLTCHnESTrs. See Potass* sulphas. 

Sal roLYCHRESTus glaseri. See Polas- 
s* sulphas. 

Sal poLYraBESTCS siigxbtti. See Sod* 
tartarisata. 
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Sal prunellje. Nitrat of potash cast 
into flat ekes or round balls. 

Sal rupellessis. See Sodn tartarisala. 

Sal satuiuu. See Plumbi wperacetas. 

Sal sejjativus. See Boracic acid. 

Sal sedativcs hombergii. See Boracic 
acid 

Sal sedlicensis. See Sulphas Magne- 
sia. 

Sal seignetti. See Soda tartarisata. 

Sal succini. The succinic acid. See 
Succinic acid. 

Sal tartari. See Potassa cavbonas and 
Potassa. 

Sal theemakuji carolistarum. A union 
of sulphuric acid with magnesia. See Sul- 
phus Magnesia. 

Sal vegetabilis. See Potassa: tar- 
tras. 

Sal volatile. See Spiritus ammonite 
composiuis and Ammonia. 

Sal volatilis salis ammoxiaci. See 
Carbonas Ammonia. 

SALEP. Salop. Salab. The root of 
the Orchia mono of Linnxis: — bulbis indi- 
visis, nectarii labio quadrilobo crenulato, 
cornu obtuso, petalis dorsalibus reflexis. 
This farinaceous powder is imported from 
Turkey. It m;iy be obtained from several 
other species of the same genus of plants. 
It is an in.-ipid substance, of which a small 
quantity, by a proper management, con- 
verts a large ponion of water into a jelly, 
the nutritive powers of which have been 
greatly over-rated. Salep forms a consi- 
derable part of the diet of the inhabitants 
of Turkey, Persia, and Syria. The era- 
thud of preparing salep is as follows : The 
new root is to be washed in water, and 
the fine brown skin which covers it is to 
be separa'ed by means of a small brush 
or by dipping the root in warm water, and 
rubbing it with a coarse linen cloth. The 
roots thus cleaned, are to be spread on a 
tin plate, and placed in an oven, heated to 
the usual degree, where they are to remain 
six or ten minutes. In this time they will 
have lost their milky whiteness, and ac- 
quired a transparency like horn, without 
any diminution of bulk. Being arrived at 
this state, they are to be removed in order 
to dry and harden in the air, which will 
require several days to effect ; or they may 
be dried in a few hours, by using a very 
gentle heal. Salep, thus prepared, con- 
tains a great quantity of vegetable aliment; 
as a wholesome nourishment it is much 
superior to rice; and has the singular pro- 
perly of concealing the taste of salt water. 
Hence, to prevent the dreadful calamity 
of famine at sea, it has been proposed, 
that the powder of it should constitute 
part of the provisions of every ship's com- 
pany. With regard to its medicinal pro- 
perties, it may be observed, that its resto- 
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rative, mucilaginous, and demulcent qua- 
lities, render it of considerable use in 
various diseases, when employed as ali- 
ment, particularly in sea-scuivy, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, symptomatic fever, arising from 
the absorption of pus, and the stone or 
gravel. 

SALICORNIA. The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, 
Monandria. Order, Monogynia. 

Salicornia europjEa. The systematic 
name of the jointed glass wort, which is 
gathered by the country people and sold 
for samphire. It forms a good pickle with 
vinegar, and is little inferior to the sam- 
phire. 

S\LINE SUBSTANCES. The num- 
ber of saline substances is very c.onsidera- 
ble; and they possess peculiar characters, 
by which they are distinguished from other 
substances. These characters are founded 
on certain properties, which it must be 
confessed, are not accurately distinctive 
of their true nature. All such substances, 
however, as possess several of the four 
following properties are considered as sa- 
line : 1. A strong tendency to combination, 
or a very strong affinity of composition; 

2. A greater or lesser degree of sapidity; 

3. A greater or lesser degree of solubi- 
lity in water,- 4. Perfect incombustibi- 
lity. 

Saliuxca-. See Nardus celtica. 

SALIVA. (So called, a salino sapore, 
from its salt taste, or from o-i&xos, spittle.) 
The fluid which is secreted by the salivary 
glands into the cavity of the mouth. The 
secretory organ is composed of three pair 
of salivary glands. 1. The parotid glands, 
which evacuate their saliva by means of 
the Stenonian duct behind the middle dens 
molaris of the upper jaw. 2. The submax- 
illary glands, which pour out their saliva 
through the Warthonian ducts on each 
side of the frenulum of the tongue by a 
narrow osculum. 3- The sublingular glands, 
situated between the internal surface of 
the maxilla and the tongue, and pour out 
their saliva through numerous Riverian 
ducts at the apex of the tongue. 

The saliva in the cavity of the mouth 
has mixed with it, 1. The mucus of the 
mouth, which exhales from the labial and 
genal glands. 2. A roscid vapour, from 
the whole surface of the cavity of the 
mouth. The saliva is continually swallow- 
ed with, or without masticated food, and 
some is also spit out. It has no colour nor 
smell; it is tasteless, although it contains 
a little salt, to which the nerves of the 
tongue are accustomed. Its specific gravity 
is somewhat greater than water. Its con- 
sistence is rather plastic and spumous, from 
the entangled and atmospheric air. The 
quantity of twelve pounds is supposed tc 
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be secreted in twelve hours. Duringmas- branches of tlie Salix fragilis of Linns nss 
tication and speaking the secretion is — foliis serratis glabri* ovuto lanceolutis, 
augmented, from the mechanical pressure petio/is dentato glandularis. It manilesls a 
of the muscles upon the salivary glands considerable degree of bitterness to the 
Those who are hungry secrete a great taste, and >s very adstringent. It is re- 
quantity, from the sight of agreeable iood. commended as a good substitute for Pe- 
lt is imperfectly dissolved by water; some- ruvian bark, and is said to cute intermit- 
what coagulated by alcohol of wine ; and tents and otherdiseases requinngtonir and 
is congealed with more difficulty than adstringent remedies. Not only the bark 
water. It is inspissated by a small dose, ot this species of salix, but that of several 
and dissolved in a large dose, of mineral others possess similar qualities, particular- 
acids. It is also soluble in aerated alkali, lyof the Salix alba and S. pentandria, both 
Caustic alkali and quicklime extract vola- of which are recommended in the foreign 
tile alkali from saliva. It corrodes copper pharmaci poeias. But Di Woodvilk is Of 
and iron, and precipitates silver and lead opinion, that the bark of the salix triandria 
in the form of corneous luna. It assists is more effectual than that of any other 
the spirituous fermentation of farinaceous of this genus ; at least its sensible qualities 
substances ; hence barbarous nations pre- give a decidea preference. The trials Dr. 
pare an inebriating drink from the chewed Cullen made was with the bark of the salix 
roots of the Jatropha Afunihot and Piper pentrandria, the bark taken from its 
Jllethisticum. It possesses an antiseptic branches, the third of an inch diameter, 
virtue, according to the experiments of the and of four or five years growth. Never- 
celebrated Pringle. It easily bccomesjpu- theless, he adds, in intermittent fevers, he 
trid in warm air, and gives off volatile has always tailed with this bark. 
alkali. Salix alba. See Sali.v. 

Constituent Principles. Saliva appears Salix catiika. The systematic name of 
to consist of water, albumen, ammoniacal a species of willow, the bark of whose 
salt, and animal earth. Of water, there branches possess the same virtues with that 
is four-fifths given out by distillation. The of the fragilis. See Salix. 
albumen' is detected by alcohol of wine. Salix fragilis. The systematic name of 
The ammoniacal salt is demonstrated by the common crack willow. See Sulix. 
triturating quick lime with saliva ; and the Salix n:\ tam hi a. The bark of the 
animal earth from salival calculus, and the branches of this species of willow posses- 
products of fire. ses the same virtues as that of the fragilis. 

The use of the saliva is, 1. It augments See Salix. 
the taste of the food, by the evolution of Sun \ 1 yilina. The bnik of the 
sapid matter. 2. During mastication, it branches of this species of willow may be 

mixes with, dissolves, and resolves into its substituted for the fragilis. See Salix. 

principles, the food; and changes it into SAiraroo-PHAiiTHOBrs. This muscle is 

a pukaceous mass, fit to be swallowed : composed of a few fibres of the palato- 

hence it commences chymification. 3. It pharyngeus, which it assists in dilating the 

moderates thirst, by moistening the cavity mouth of the Eustachian tube, 

wl the mouth and fauces. BALPnroo-STAPHiLiNus. See Levator 

SALIVAL DUCTS. The excretory paluti. 

ducts of the salival glands. That of the S,AipnTeo-STAP*HNos istehktts. See Le- 

parotid gland is called the Stenonian duct ; vatov palati. 

those of the submaxillary glands the War- Sahafy. The root of the purple goat's 

thoracal ducts ; and those of the sublingual, beard. See Tragopogon prutense. 

the Reverian ducts. SALSOLA The name of a genus of 

SALIVAL GLANDS. Those glands plants in the Linnsean system. Class, Pen- 

which secrete the saliva are so termed, tandria. Order, Digynia. 

See Saliva. Salsola kali. Snail-seeded glass-wort 

Salivaxtia. (From saliva, spittle.) or salt-wort. Kali spinosum cochleatum. 

Medicines which excite salivation. Tragus sive Tragum Matthioli. The sys- 

Salivaria. (From saliva, the spittle ; tematic name of the plant which affords 

so called because it excites a discharge the mineral alkali. See Soda and Ba- 

of saliva.) Pellitory of Spain. rilla. 

Salivaim* hi.hba. See Pyrethrum. Salsola satiya. The systematic name of 

SALIVATIO. An increased secretion a plant, which affords the mineral alkali, 

of saliva. See PtyiJismus. See Soda and Barilla 

SALIX. (From sala, Ileb.) 1. The Salsola soda. The systematic name of 

name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan a plant which affords mineral alkali. See 

system. Class, Dioccia. Order, Diundria. Barilla, and Soda. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of Salix Salt, cathartic. See Sulphas Magnetite, 

alba. Crack willow. The bark of the Sodx sulphas. 
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Salt, common. See Murias Sod*. 

Salt, Epsom. See Sulphas Magnetic. 

Salt petre See Potassx nitvas. 

Salt, Rochelle. See Soda tartarizata. 

Suit, sea. See Murias Sod*. 

Suit of steel. See Ferri sulphas. 

SALTS, See Saline substances. Salts, 
with respect to their chemical properties, 
are divided into two classes; into acid 
salts or acids, and into alkaline salts or 
alkalis ; and from the mutual combination 
of these two arises a third class, viz. that 
of neutral salts 

SALTS, ACID. These are distinguish- 
ed by their sour taste when diluted with 
water. See Jlcia. 

SALTS, ALKALINE. These possess 
a urinous, burning, and caustic taste, turn 
the syrup of violets to a green, have a 
strong affinity for acids, dissolve animal 
substances, unite readily with water, com- 
bines with oils and fa', and render them 
miscible with water, dissolve sulphur, and 
are crvstallizuble. See Alkali 

SALTS, NEUTRAL Secondary salts. 
Under the name of neutral or secondary 
salis are comprehended such matters as are 
composed of two primitive saline sub- 
stances combined together. These salts 
are called neutral, because they do not 
possess the < hariicters of primitive salts; 
that is to say, they are neitheracid nor al- 
kaline sahs ; such as Epsom salts, alum, 
nitre, &c. 

SALTS, PRIMITIVE. Simple salts. 
Under this order is comprehended those 
salts which were forrm-rly thought to be 
simple or primitive, and which are occa- 
sionally called simple salts. The accurate 
experiments of the moderns have proved 
that these are for the most part com- 
pounded ; but the term is retained with 
greater propriety when it is observed, 
that these salt| compose, when united, 
salts which are termed secondary. These 
salts are never met with perfectly pure in 
nature, but require artificial processes to 
render them so. This order is divided 
into three genera, comprehending saline 
terrestrial substances, alkalis, and acids. 

SALTS, SECONDARY. See Neutral 
salts. 

Saltwort. See Salsoht knli. 

SALVATELLA. (Salvatella, sc. vena, 
from salus, health, because the opening 
of it was formerly thought to be of singu- 
lar use in melancholy.) This vein runs 
along the little finger, unites upon the 
back of the hand with the cephalic of the 
thumb, and empties its blood into the in- 
ternal and external cubical veins 

SALVIA. (A salvendo.) 1. The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Diandria. Order, Monogynia. 
2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 



common sage. Elelisphacos. Salviaofici- 
nalis of Linnaeus -.—foliis lanceolata-ovatis 
integris crenulatis, foribus spicatis, culy- 
cibus acutis. In ancient ames sa^e was 
celebrated as a remedy of great efficacy, 
as would appear from the following lines 
of the school of Salernita : 

Cur moriatur homo, cui salvia crescit in 
horto ? 

Contra vim mortis, non est medicamen in 
hortis. 

Salvia salvatrix, naturtx conciliatrix. 

Salvia cum ruta faciunt tibi pocula tuta. 
But at present it is not considered as an 
article of much importance- It lias a 
fragrant strong smell ; and a warm, bitter- 
ish, aromatic, taste, 1 ke other plants con- 
taming an essential oil. It has a remark- 
able properly in resisiing ihe putrefaction 
of animal substances, and is in frequent 
use among the Chinese as a tonic, in the 
form of tea, in debility of the stomach and 
nearous system. 

Salvia hortf.nsis minor. The small 
sage, or sage of virtue. A variety of the 
officinal sage, possessing similar virtues. 

Salvia officinalis. The systematic 
name of the garden sage. See Salvia. 

Salvia sclahea. The sysiema.ic name 
of the garden clary, culled horminum in 
the pharmacopoeias. The leaves and seeds 
are recommended as corroborants and an- 
tispasmodics, particularly in leucorrbzeaB 
and hysterical weaknesses. They have a 
bitterish warm taste, and a strong smell, 
of die aromatic kind. 

SAMBUCUS. (From subucca, Heb. a 
musical instrument formerly made ol this 
tree.) 1 The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnaean system. Class, Pentan- 
dria. Order, Trigynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
elder-tree. Sambucus vulgaris. Sambucui 
arborea. Acie. Infelix lignum. Sambucus 
nigra of Linnaeus : — cymis quinque partitis, 
foliis pinnutis, caule arboreo. This indige- 
nous plant has an unpleasant narcotic 
smell, and some authors have reported its 
exhalations to be so noxious, as to render 
it unsafe to sleep under its shade The 
parts of this tree that are proposed for 
medicinal use in the pharmacopoeias are 
the inner bark, the flowers, and the ber- 
ries. The first has scarcely any smell, 
and very little taste ; on first chewing, it 
impresses a degree of sweetness, which is 
followed by a very slight but durable 
acrimony, in which its powers seem to 
reside. From its cathartic property it is 
recommended as an effectual hydragogue 
by Sydenham and Boerhaave; the former 
directs three handfuls of it to be boiled in 
a quart of milk and water, till only a pint 
remains, of which one half is to be taken 
night and morning, and repeated for sere- 
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rat clays ; it usually operates both upwards from sanguis, blood.) A natural function 

and downwards, and upon the evacuation of lb body, by which the chyle is changed 

it produces, its Utility depends. Boerhaave into blood. The uses of sanguification 

gave its expressed juice in doses from a are the generation of blood, which serves 

drachm to half an ounce. In smaller doses to fill the blood-vessels, to irritate and sti- 

it is said to be an useful aperient and de- mulate the heart and arteries, to generate 

nt in various chronic disorders, or cause heat, to secrete the humours, and 

The flowers have an agreeable flavour ; to excite the vital action, 

and infusions of them, when fresh, are Sangcjinalis. (From sanguis, blood; 

gently laxative and aperient. When dry, so named from its uses in stopping bleed- 

they are said to promote chiefly the cuti- ings ) The Polygonum aviculare or knot- 

cular excretion, and to be particularly grass, is sometimes so called. See Centum- 

serviceable ill erysipelatous and eruptive nodia. 

disorders. Kxternally they are used in Sanguin aria. (From sanguis, blood; 
fomentations, &.c. and in the London so named from its use in stopping bleed- 
Pharmacopoeia are directed in the form of ings.) The Polygonum aviculare, or knot- 
an ointment. The berries in taste are grass is sometimes so termed. See Cen- 
somewhat sweetish, and not unpleasant; Utmnodia. 

on expression they yield a fine purple juice, Sanguineous apoplexy. See Apoplexia. 

which proves an useful aperient and resol- S.vngi ripUBOtUM. (From sanguis, blood, 

vent in sundry chronic diseases, gently and purgo, to purge.) A gentle fiver, or 

loosening the belly, and promoting the such a one as by its discharges is supposed 

urine and perspiration. to purify tbe blood. 

Samiucis (bolus. The systematic name SANGIUS See Blood. 

of the dwarf elder. See EbulUs. SANGUIS DRACONIS. Cinnabaris gr<t- 

Sniiaris higha Tin- systematic name con/in. Draconthama. .isagen. Jlsegen. 

of the elder-tree. See Shmbucus. Dragon's blood. The red resinous j nice 

S ou'iunr. The Crithtnum martimum of which is obtained by wounding the bark 
Linnaeus. It is a low perennial plant, and of the Calamus rotang ; — caudice densis- 
grows about the sea-coast m several parts sime aculeato, aculeis erectis, spadice erec- 
of the island. It has a spicy aromatic to. It is chiefly obtained from the Mo- 
flavour, which induces the common peo- lucca islands, Java, and other parts of the 
pie to use it as a pot-hevb. Pickled with Bast Indies. It is generally much adul- 
vinegar and spice it makes a wholesome terated, and varied in goodness and pu- 
and elegant condiment which is in much rity. The best kind is of a dark red co- 
esleem. lour, which, when powdered, changes to 
wsrciit s. See Sambueus. crimson; it readily melts and catches 

SoiiMoiu)!. (From <raa>, to preserve, flame; has no smell, but to the taste dis- 
and 4"^". the mind;) because of its cor- covers some degree of warmth and pun- 
dial qualities. See Sambueus. gency. Tbj ancients Greeks were well 

Sixativa. (From sano, to cure.) Me- acquainted with the adstringent power of 

dicin.es which heal diseases. this drug; in which character it has since 

Sanctum semen. The worm-seed, or been much employed in haemorrhages, in 

santonicum. alvine fluxes. At present, however, it is 

Swdwiuiia. (From saghad narak, not used internally, bemg superseded by 
Arab) A gummy resin; also a sort of more certain and effectual remedies of this 

arsenic. See Sandrack numerous class. 

Sandaracha arabum. Thisresinousjuice Sanguis heucuus. A name for the cro- 

appcars to have been the produce of a cus. 

large species of juniper-tree. SANGUISORBA. The name of a genus 

Sanders. See Santa/um rubmm. of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, 

Sandrack. (An Arabian word) San- Triandria. Order, Mmogynia. 

daracha. Gum jumper. A concrete resin Sanglisorba officinalis. The syste- 

which exudes in white tears, more transpa- matic name of the Italian pimpinel. See 

rent than mastich, from the bark of the Pimpinella Italica. 

Junincnis communis of Linnaeus. See Ju- SANGUISUGA. (From sanguis, blood, 
niptrus. Sandrack is almost totally soluble and sugo, to suck.) The leech, or blood- 
in alcohol, with which it forms a white sucker. See Leech. 
varnish that dries speedily. Reduced to Sanicle. See Sanicula. 



powder it is called piunce, which prevents 
mk from sinking into paper from which 
the exterior coating of size has been scra- 
ped away. 

Savdtx. (From sani dak, red, Arab.) system. Class, Pentandria. 
Ceruss burnt till it becomes red. gi-nia. 

S ^NOTIFICATION. ( Sanguificatio, 2. The pharnucopcrial name •fslnicle 

* 4 Y 



Sanicle, Yorkshire. See Pinguicxda. 

SANICULA. (From sano, to heal ; so 

called from its virtues in healing.) 1. The 

name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 

Order, Di- 
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Cucnllala. Dodecatheon. Symphytum pe- 
trteum Sanicula mas. Diapensia cortusa. 
This herb, Sanicula europea of Linnaeus, 
was formerly recommended as a mild ad- 
stringent, and is supposed to have receiv- 
ed its name from its sanative power. Its 
sensible qualities are a bitterish and some- 
what austere taste, followed by an acri- 
mony which chiefly affects the throat. It 
is only in use in the present day amongst 
the country people. 

Sanicula eboracexsis. Pinguicula Sa- 
nicula montana. Viola palustris. The York- 
shire sanicle or butter-wort. See Pingui- 
cula. 

Saviccla europea. The systematic name 
of the sanicle. See Sanicula. 

Sanicula mas See Sanicula. 

SANIES. Ichor. This term is some- 
times applied to a thin, limpid, and green- 
ish discharge; and :>t other times to a 
thick and bloody kind of pus. 

SANTALUM. (From zandal, Arab.) 
The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
naean system. Saunders. 

Santalum album. The systematic name 
of the yellow saunders. See Sanlalum ci- 
trinum. 

Santalum album. The white saun- 
ders of the shop is said to be the alburnum 
of the tree whose medullary part is called 
Santalum citrinnm. 

Santalum citiunum. Santalum palli- 
dum. Yellow saunders. Santalum album 
of Linnaeus. White saunders wood is of 
a pale white colour, often with a yellow, 
ish tinge, and, being destitute of taste or 
odour, it is superseded by the santalum 
citrinum, which is of a brownish yellow 
colour, of a bitterish aromatic taste, and 
of a pleasant smell, approaching to that of 
the rose. Both kinds are brought from the 
East Indies in billets, consisting of large 
thick pieces, which, according to Rum- 
phius, are sometimes taken from the same, 
and sometimes from different trees. For 
though the white and yellow saunders are 
the wood of the same species of tree, yet 
the latter, which forms the central part of 
the tree, is not always to be found in suffi* 
cient quantity to repay the -trouble and 
expense of procuring it especially, unless 
the trees be old; while the white, which 
is the exterior part of the wood, is always 
more abundant, and is consequently much 
cheaper. 

Yellow saunders, distilled with water, 
yields a fragrant essential oil, which thick- 
ens in the cold into the consistence of a 
balsam, approaching in smell to ambergris, 
or a mixture of ambergris and roses; the 
remaining decoction, inspissated to the 
consistence of an extract, is bitterish and 
slightly pungent. Rectified spirit ex- 
tracts, by digestion, considerably more 
than water ; the colour of the tincture is 



a rich yellow. The spirit distilled off is 
slightly impregnated with the fine flavour 
of the wood; the remaining brownish ex- 
tract has a weak smell, and a moderate 
balsamic pungency. 

The wood is vaiued highly on account of 
its fragrance, hence the Chinese are said to 
fumigate their clothes with it, and to burn 
it in their temples in honour of their gods. 
Though still retained in the Materia Me- 
dica of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, it 
cannot be thought to possess any consider- 
able share of medicinal power Hoffman 
considers its virtues as similar to those of 
ambergris; and some others have esteem- 
ed it in the character of a corroborant and 
restorative. 

Saxtalum pallidum. See Santalum cit- 
rinum. 

Santalum rubrum. Red saunders. Pte- 
rocurpus santalinus of Linnsens. There is 
some reason to believe that several red 
woods, capable of communicating tins 
colour to spirituous liquors, are sold as red 
saunders; but the true officinal kind ap- 
pears, on the best authority, to be of this 
tree, which is extremely hard, of a bright 
garnet red colour, and bears a fine polish. 
It is only the^nner substance of the wood 
that is used as a colouring matter, and the 
more florid red is mostly esteemed. On 
being cut it is said to manifest a fragrant 
odour, which is more especially in old 
trees. According to Lewis, this wood 
" is of a dull red, almost blackish colour 
on the outside, and a deep brighter red 
within ; its fibres are now and then curled, 
as in knots. It has no manifest smell, and 
little or no taste ; even of extracts made 
from it with water, or with spirit, the taste 
is not considerable. 

To watery liquors it communicates only 
a yellowish tinge, but to rectified spirit a 
fine deep red. A small quantity of an 
extract made with this menstruum, tinges 
a large one of fresh spirit of the same 
colour; though it does not, like most 
other resinous bodies, dissolve in express- 
ed oils. Cf distilled oils, there are some, 
as that of lavender, which receive a red 
tincture from the wood itself, and from its 
resinous extract, but the greater number 
do not. Red saunders has been es.eemed 
as a medicine; but its only use attaches to 
its colouring property. The juice of this 
tree, like that of some others, affords a 
species of sanguis draconis. 

San'tolina. (From santalum, saunders, 
because it smells like the saunders wood.) 
See Mrotanum famina. 

San-tolina cHAMyE-cYPARissus. The sys- 
tematic name of the lavender cotton. See 
Mrotanum fcemina. 

SANTONICUM. (From Santonia, its 
native place.) This plant and its seeds 
have received several names. Absinthium 
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nieum Jllexandrinum. Sementina. Jib- Its virtues, according to Bergius, are de- 
tinihium leriphium JEgytium Scheba Ara- tergent, resolvent, and aperient, and its 
bum Zcdoarix rem. Xaniulinu. Lximltrico- use recommended in jaundices, gout, cal- 
Ciiffl tenrina. Cina. Semen cjt:tra. Semen culous complaints, and in obstructions of 
sanctum It is the Tartarean Bouthern-vood the viscera. The efficacy of soap, in the 
or wormaeed, Artemisia tanttmica of Lin- first of these diseases, was experienced by 
naeua : — -fohit cautinis Uneuribtu pinnato-mul- Sylvius, and since recommended very gene- 
tifidit, ramit intimitis, spirit serwulit re- rally by various authors who have written 
fiexis, fioribut quinquejloris. The seeds on this complaint ; and it has also been 
are small, light, and oval, composed of thought of use in supplying the place of 
a number of thin membranous coats of bile in the primx viae. The utility of this 
a yellowish green colour, with a cast of medicine, in icterical cases, was inferred 
brown, casil) friable, upon being rubbed chiefly from its supposed power of dis- 
between the Angers, into a fine chaffy solving biliary concretions ; but this medi- 
kind ol substance. They are brought cine has lost much of its reputation in 
from the Levant : have a moderately strong jaundice, since it is now known, that gall- 
and n 4 agreeable smell, somewhat of the stones have been found in many after 
wormwood kmd, and a very bitter sub- death, who had been daily taking soap for 
acrid >asle. Their virtues are extracted several months, and even years. Of its 
both by watery and spirituous menstrua, good effects in urinary calculous affections, 
They are esteemed to be stomachic, em- we have the testimonies of several, espe- 
menagogue, and anthelmintic; but it is cially when dissolved in lime-water, by 
especially for the last mentioned powers which 4is efficacy is considerably in reased; 
that tin -v are now administered, and from for it thus' becomes a powerful solvent of 
their efficacy in this way they have ob- mucus, which an ingenious modern author 
tained the name of wormsced. To adults supposes to be the chief agent in the for- 
the dose ill substance is from one to two mation of calculi ; it is, however, only in. 
drachms, twice a day. Lewis thinks that the incipient state o; the disease that these 
the spirituous extract is the most eligible remedies promise effectual benefit, thought 
preparation of the santonicum, for the they generally abate the more violent symp- 
purposes of an anthelmintic- totns, where they cannot remove the 

S A I'llKN'A. {Vena saphena : from fttfuc cause With Boerhaave, soap was a gene- 
visible.^ The large vein o( the leg, which ral medicine; for as lie attributed most 
ascends along the little toe over the complaints to viscidity of the fluids, he, 
external ankle, and evacuates part of the and most of the Hoerhaavian school, pre- 
blood from the foot into the popliteal scribed it, in conjunction with different 
Veins. resinous and other substances, in gout, 

SAPIENTIJE DENTES. The four last rheumatism, and various visceral com- 
grindeTS are so willed, because they appear plaints. Soap is also externally employed 
wlnn the person is-supposedtobe at years as a resolvent, and gives name to several 
of discretion. See Teeth. officinal preparations. 

Swimms swonvhia. The systematic S wo tkrbbi.vthijtjb. Starkey's 6oap. 
name of the plant which affords soap-nuts. " 1$, Kali prarparati calidi, ?j. Olei tere- 
See Saponariec muculte bintb. 5ui." The hot kali praeparalum is 

SAPO. Soap. A composition of oils t() have )he oi , of turpentine gradually* 
or fats, with an alkali 1 he medicinal blc . Iuletl u . itb , tj •„, a Seated mortar. In- 

Boap. aapo durat, aapo amyqdalinus, is made Solent swellings were formerly rubbed 
withoilofsweetalmonds.andhalfitsweighl W) , u lhis ..ppiication, and perhaps some 
0< potash or caustic alkali. Common or chronic affections of the joints might still 
soft soap, aapo mollis, is made ot tallow ; be benefited by it. ■ 
Spanish, or Castile soap, of oil iof almonds, SAP0N4R1A. (From sapo, soap ; so 
and soda, or barilla. Black soap is a cal | ed because its juice, like soap, cleans 
composition ot tram oil and an alkali; and do ,,, cs ) L The name of a genus of plants 
green soap ot hemp, linseed, or rape oil. •„, , 1rj L , nnx:in sysU . m . Class, Decantlria. 
The aapo ex oleo oliv.e et natrg confectus ot Qrdcr,' JXgynia. 

the former Co,„ Ion Pharmacopoeia, or the 2 The p narraacopceial name f the soap. 
aapo albiu criapanua of the Edinburgh Phar- wort Bruise-wort. Struthfttm Lanaria. 
Macopceia, (white Spanish soap,) being LtJ( . hnis sy i vestvis . Jbixuma. The root of 
m Bde of the finer kinds of olive oil, is ^ l>p \, i]n Suponaria oficimilis of Unnxus:^ 
the best, and therefore preferred for inter- Cal cibwi cyliniHcis, fotiia ovuto-lanceolatis, 
n..l use. Soap was imperfectly known to j scnip | OV ed medicinally; it has no peculiar 
the ancil ins. It is mentioned by Pliny as sme „ . ;j s t;(Ste is sweetisn> glutinous, and 
made offal and ashes, and as an invention iomewhat bitter . on being chewed for 
of the Cauls. Aretams and others inform some lime> ; t is said to discover a decree of 
us, that the Creeks obtained their know- acrimonv> which colUinues t0 affect the 
S e of its nndical use from the Romans. rooath aconsiderab i e lime . According to 
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Neuman, two ounces of the root yielded Sapota. The oval fruited sapota, whose 
¥ eleven drachms of watery extract ; but seeds are sometimes given in the form of 
Cartheuser, from a like quantity, only ob- emulsion in calculous complaints, is the 
tained six drachms and twenty four grains. Acr us sapota of Linnxus. It is a native 
This extract manifested a sweetish taste, of South America, and bears a fruit like 
followed by an acrid quality The spiritu- an apple, which has, when ripe, a luscious 
ous extract is less in quality, but of a more taste, resembling that of the marmalade of 
penetrating acrid tase. Decoctions of the quinces, whence it is called natural mar- 
root, on being sufficiently agitated, pro- malade. 

duce a saponaceous froth , a similar soapy Sappan lignum. Logwood has been so 
quality is observable also in the extract, Called. See Lignum campechense. 
and still more manifestly in the leaves, in- Sappharina aq.ua. Aqua cupri ammo- 
somuch that they have been used by the niati. Made by a solution of sal ammo- 
mendicant monks as a substitute ior soap niac in lime-water, standing in a copper 
in washil g of their clothes, and Bergius, vessel. 

who made several experiments with the Sapphiiue. A gem of a sky-blue co- 
saponaria, declares that it had all the ef- lour, 
fects of soap itself. Saracens consound. See Virga aurea. 

From these peculiar qualities of the sapo- Sakcidm. (Dim. of tr«g£, flesh.) A. car- 
naria, there can be little doubt of its pos- buncle, or small fleshy excrescence, 
sessing a considerable share of medical Sarcitis. (From «■<*§£, flesh.) An 
efficacy, which Dr. Woodrillesays he could anasarca. 

Wish to find faithfully ascertained. SARCOCELE. (From o-nt^, flesh, and 

The diseases for which the saponaria is kh\h, a tumour.) Hernia carnosa. This 
recommended, as syphilis, gout, rheuma- is a disease of the body of the testicle 
tism, and jaundice, are not, perhaps, the and, as the term implies, consists, in gene- 
complaints in which its use is most avail- ral, iu such an alteration made in thestruc 
ing ; for a fancied resemblance of the roots ture of it, as produces a resemblance to a 
of saponaria with those of sarsaparilla, hard fleshy substance, instead of that fine, 
seems to have led physicians to think them soft, vascular texture, of which it is, in a 
similar in their effects ; and hence they natural and healthy state, composed. 
have both been administered with the The ancient writers have made a great 
same intentions, particularly in fixed pains, numberofdistinctionsofthedifferent kinds 
and venereal affections. Bergius says, " in of this disease, according to its different 
artlintide, cura mercuriale, &c nullum appearances, and according to the m;ld- 
aptiorem potum novi." However, ac- ness, or malignity of the symptoms with 
cording to several writers, the most inve- which it m y chance fo be attended. Thus, 
terate cases of syphilis were cured by a the sarcocele, the hydro-sarcocele, the scir- 
decoction of this plant, without the use of rims, the cancer, th caru adnato ad testem, 
mercury. and the euro adnata ad vasa, which are 

Haller informs us, that Boerhaave enter- really little more than descriptions of difle- 
tained an high opinion of its efficacy in rent states and circumstances of the same 
jaundice, and other visceral obstructions disease, are reckoned as so many different 
Saponaria nucula. Baccx bermuden- complaints, requiring a variety of treat- 
ies. Soap-berries. A spherical fruit, ment, and deriving their origin from a va- 
about the size of a cherry, whose cortical riety of different humours, 
part is yellow, glossy, and so transparent Every species ofsarc<cele consists pri- 
as to shew the spherical black nut which marily in an enlargement, induration, and 
rattles within, and winch includes a white obstruction of the vascular part of the tes- 
kernel. It is the produce of the Sapindus tide ; but this alteration is, in different 
r.apoiuiria of Linnxus, which grows in people, attended with such a variety 
.Jamaica. It is said that the cortical part of circumstances, as to produce several 
of this fruit has a bitter tasie, and no smell ; different appearances, and to occasion 
that it raises a* soapy Troth with water, the many distinctions which have been 
and has similar effecs with soap in wash- made- 

ing ; that it is a medicine of singular and If the body of the testicle, though en- 
specific virtue rn chlorosis. They are not larged, and indurated to some degree, be 
known in the shops of this country. perfectly eq'ial in its surface, void of pain, 

Saponaria officinalis. The systema- has no appearance of fluid in its tunica va- 
tic name of the soap-wort. See Saponaria. gmalis, and produces very little uneasi- 
SAPONULES. Suponnli. Combinations ness, except what is occasioned by its 
of the volatile or essential oils with differ- mere weight, it is usually called a simple 
ent bases; as saponule of abimine. sarcocele, or an indolent scirrhus ; if, at 

Saponiles, acid. Combinations of the the same time that the testis is enlarged 
volatile or essential oils with different and hardened, there be a palpable accu- 
aci&s. mulation of fluid in the vaginal coat, the 
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disease lias by many been named a hydro- Sometimes there is no fluid at all in the 

fe; if the lower part of the aper- cavity of' the tunica vaginalis; but the body 

malic vessels, and the epidydimis were of the testicle itself is formed into cells, 

enlarged, hard, and knotty, they supposed containing either a turbid kind of water, a 

it to be a fungous, or morbid accretion, bloody sanies, or a purulent foetid matter, 

anil called it the euro adnata advasa ; if the Sometimes the disorder seems to be merely 

testicle itself was unequal in its surface, but local, that is, confined to the testicle, 

;it the same time not painful, they distin- not proceeding from a tainted habit, nor 

guish it by the title of euro adnata ad tes- accompanied with diseased viscera, the 

tevt ,- if it was tolerably equal, not very pa ient having all the general appearances 

painful, nor frequently so, but at the same and circumstances of health, and deriving 

time hard and large, they gave it the ap- his local mischief from an external injury, 

pellation of an occult or benign cancer; if At other times, a pallid, leaden counie- 

it was ulcerated, subject to frequent acute nance, indigestion, frequent nausea, choiic 

pain, to haemorrhage, &c. it was known pains, suehlen purgmgs, 8cc. sufficiently in- 

by that of a malignant or confirmed can- dicate a vitiated h.ibit, and diseased vis- 

cer. These different appearances, though cera, which diseased viscera may also 

distinguished by different titles, are really sometimes be discovereel and felt 

no more than so many stages (as it were) The progress also winch it makes from 

of ihgrsame kind of disease, and depend the testis upward, toward the process, is 

a great deal on several accidental circum- very uncertain; the disease occupying the 

stances, BUefa as age, habit, manner of testicle only, without affecting the sper- 

hving, &.c. It is true, that many people matic process, in some subjects, for a 

pass several years with this disease, under great length of time ; while, in others, it 

its most favourable appearances, and with- totally spoils the testicle very soon, and, 

out encountering any of its worst ; but, on almost as soon, seizes on the spermatic 

the other band, there are many, who, in chord. 

a very short space of time, run through all SARCOCOLLA. (From rag*, flesh, 

its stages. They who are most conversant, and kokkol, glue ; because of its supposed 

with it, know how very convertible its power of gluing together wounds ) A 

mildest symptoms are into its most dread- concrete gummi-resinous juice, supposed 
ful ones, and how very short a space of to be the produce of the Pencta mucronata 

time often intervenes between the one and of Linnaeus. It is brought from Persia 

the other. anl Arabia in small grains of a pale yellow 

There is hardly any disease affecting the colour, having also sometimes mixed with 

human body which is subject to more va- them a few of a deep red colour. Its 

riety than this is, both with regard to its taste is bitter, but followed with some 

first manner of appearance, and the changes degree of sweetness. It has been chiefly 

Which it may undergo. used for external purposes, and, as its 

Sometimes the fir^t appearance is a mere name imports, has been thought to agglu- 

Bimple enlargement aud induration of the tinate wounds and ulcers; but this opinion 

body of the testicle ; void of pain, without now no longer exists, 

inequality of surface, and producing no tin- Saiicoepiplocele. Enlarged testicle, 

easiness, or inconvenience, except what is with rupture, containing omentum, 

occasioned by its mere weight. And some Sahcoiogx. (Sarcologia. From cagf, 

people are so fortunate to have it remain in flesh, and hsyos, a discourse ) The uqc- 
this state for a vei \ considerable length of trine of the muscles and soft parts- 

time without visible or material alteration. SARCOMA, (rrom o-ag^, flesh.) Sar- 

()n the other hand, it sometimes happens, costs. Perms Sarcophya. A'teviu A 

thai very soon after its appearance in this fleshy excrescence. A genus of disease in 

mild manner, it suddenly becomes unequal the class locales, and order tumores of 

and knotty, and is attended with very acute Cullen. 

pains darting up to the loms and back, but SARCOMPHALUS. (From ragf, flesh, 

still remaining entire, that is, not bursting and c^paxot, the navel.) A fleshy excres- 

througb the integuments. Sometimes; the cence about the navel, 

fury of the disease brooks no restraint; Sahcophyia. (From <r*g|;, flesh, and putt, 

but, making its way through all the mem- to grow.) A fleshy exi rescence. 

branes which envelope the testicle.it either Sarcopyodes. (From fctgf, flesh, and 

produces a large, foul, stinking, phagede- tW| pus.) Applied to ilie purulent, 

nic ulcer, with hard edges, or it thrusts fleshy discharge which is thrown up in 

forth a painful gleeting fungus, subject to some stapes of consumption, 

frequent hemorrhage SARCOSIS. (From cagf, flesh.) A 

Sometime! an accumulation of water is fleshy tumour. The generation f flesh, 

made in 'he tunica vaginalis, producing Sahcotica (From <rag|, flesh ) Medi- 

that nixed appearance, called the hydro- cines which promote the generaiipn of 

sarcoccle. flesh in wounds. 
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Sahdiasis. (From vtttfmm, the sardo- progress, during the regular administru- 
nia, or herb, which, being eaten, causes tion of the vegetable remedy, 
convulsive laughter.) The Iiisus surdoni- 2. When the sarsaparilla root is given in 
cus or a convulsive involuntary laughter conjunction with mercury, does it render 
Sardonia. (From Surdonia, its native the mercurial course more certain and effi- 
soil.) A. kind of smallage. cacious ? In replying to this query it is 

SARDONIC LAUGH Jlisus sanlo- necessary to obsi-rve, that the phrase "to 
nicus,- so called from the herb sardonia, increase the efficacy of mercury," 'may 
which being eaten is said to cause a deadly imply; that a smaller quantity of this 
convulsive laughter. Hence nsus sardo"- mineral antidote will confer security on an 
nicus, the sardoman laughter, or spasmo- infected person, when sarsaparilla is added 
die £ rin - to it ; or it may mean, that mercury would 

Sahdojtictjs msus. See Sardonic laugh, be sometimes unequal to the cure, without 
SARSAPARILLA. (This word is of the aid of sarsaparilla. If a decoction of 
Spanish origin, signifying a red tree.) this root did indeed possess so admirable 
Smilax aspera Peruviana Sarsa. Cari- a quality, that the quantity of mercury ne- 
villandi. Iva pecanga. Macapatli. Zar- cessary to effect a cure might be safely 
za. Zarzaparilla. Salsaparilla. Zarca- reduced, whenever it was given during a 
parilla. The root of ihis plant, Smilax mercurial course, it would form a most 
sarsaparilla of Linnaeus : — caule aadeato valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 
angulutOtfuliisinermibusovatis retusomucro- This opinion has been, however, unfortu- 
natis trtnerveif, has a farinaceous, some- nately falsified by the most ample experi- 
what bitter taste, and no smell. About ence, and whoever shall be so unwary as 
two centuries ago it was introduced into to act upon such a presumption, will" be 
Spain, as an undoubted specific in syphi- sure to find his own and his patient's ex- 
litic disorders; but owing to difference pectations egregiously disappointed. 
of climate, or other causes, it has not an- If the sarsaparilla root be a genuine an- 
swered the character which it had acquired tidote against the syphilitic virus, it ought 
in the Spanish West Indies. It is now to cure the disease when administered 
considered as capable of improving the alone; but, if no direct proof can bead- 
general habit of body, after it has been ducedof its being equal to this, any argu- 
reduced by the continued use of mercury, ments foundedon histories where mercury 
To refute the opinion that sarsaparilla has been previously given, or where both 
possesses antisyphilitic virtues, Mr. Pear- the medicines were administered at the 
son, of the Lock. Hospital, divides the sub- same time, must be ambiguous and unde- 
ject into two distinct questions. 1. Is the cisive. 

sarsaparilla root, when given alone, to be It appears probable, that Sir William 
safely relied on in the treatment of lues Fordyce, and some other persons, enter- 
venerea ? The late Mr. Bloomfield, his tained a notion, that there were certain 
predecessor, and during some years his venereal symptoms which commonly re- 
colleague, at the Lock Hospital, has given sisted the potency of mercury, and that 
a very decided answer to this question : the sarsaparilla was an appropriate reme- 
" I solemnly declare (says he) I never saw dy in these cases. This opinion, it is pre- 
a single instance in my life where it cured sumed, is not correct, for it militates 
that disorder without the assistance of against all Mr. P. has ever observed of 
mercury, either at the same time with it, the progress and treatment of lues vene- 
or when it had been previously taken be- rea. Indeed those patients who have 
fore the decoction was directed." Mr. lately used a full course of mercury, often 
Pearson's experience, during many years, complain of nocturnal pains in their limbs; 
coincides entirely with the observations of they are sometimes afflicted with painful 
Mr. Bloomfuld He has employed the enlargements of the elbow and knee-joints; 
sarsaparilla, in powder and in decoctions, or they have membranous nodes, cutanc- 
in an almost infinite variety of cases, and oils exonerations, and certain other symp- 
feels himself fully authorised to assert, that toms, resembling those which are the off- 
this plant has not the power of curing any spring of the venereal virus, 
one form of the lues venerea. The saxsa- It may and does often happen, that ap- 
parilla, indeed, like the guaiacum, is capa- pearances like these are mistaken for a 
file of alleviating symptoms derived from true venereal affection, and, in conse- 
the venereal virus ; and it sometimes mani- quence of this error, mercury is admini- 
fests the power of suspending, for a lime, slered, which never fails to exasperate 
the destructive ravages of that contagion ; the disease. Now, if a strong decoc- 
but where the poison has not been previ- tion of sarsaparilla-root be given to per- 
ously subdued by mercury, the symptoms sons under these circumstances, it will 
will quickly return ; and, in addition to seldom fail of producing the most bene- 
them, we often see the most indubitable ficial effects; hence it has been contended, 
proofs that the disease is making an actual that symptoms derived from the contagion 
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ol lues venerea, which could not be cured lus ,- from sartor, a tailor, because tail- 
by mercury, have finally yielded to this ors cross their \egs with it.) Sartorins i 
vegetable remedy. It must be acknow- Umgisrimua femora of Cowper, and Ilio 
ledged, that representations of this kind cret ti tibial of Dumas. This flat and slen- 
bave a specious and imposing air; never- der muscle, whicli is the longest of the 
the less, Mr. Pearson endeavours to prove, human body, and from an inch and a half 
that they are neither exact nor conclusive, to two inches in breadth, is situated im- 
If any of the above-named symptoms mediately under the integuments, and 
should appear near the conclusion of a extends obliquely from the upper and an- 
eourse of mercury, when that medicine terior part of the thigh, to tbe upper, an- 
was operating powerfully on the whole terior, and inner part of the tibia, being 
system, it would be a strange and inex- enclosed by a thin membranous sheath, 
plicable thing if they could possibly be which is derived from the adjacent facia 
derived immediately from the uncontrolled latu. It arises, by a tendon of about half 
agency of the venereal virus. an inch in breadth, from the outer surface 

This would imply something like a pal- and inferior edge of the anterior superior 
pable contradiction, that tbe antidote spinous process of the ilium, but soon he- 
should be operating with sufficient efficMC\ comes fleshy, and runs down a little way 
to cure the venereal symptoms, for which oblique ly inwards, and then for some space 
it was directed, while, at the same time, upon the rectus, nearly in a straight direc- 
the venereal virus was proceeding to con- tioil; after winch it passes obliquely over 
taminate new parts, and to excite a new the vastus interims, and the lower part of 
order of appearances. the adductor longlis, and then running 

One source, and a very common one, down between the tendons of the adduc- 
to which some of tbe mistakes committed tor magnus and the gracilis, is inserted, 
upon this subject may be traced, is a per- by a thin tendon, into the inner part of 
suasion that every morbid alteration Which the tibia, near the inferior part of its tu- 
arises in an infected person is actually berosity, and for the space of an inch or 
tainted with the venereal virus, and ought two below it. This tendon sends off a thin 
to be ascribed, to it as its true cause. aponeurosis, which is spread over the up- 

F.veiy experienced surgeon must, how- per and posterior part of the leg. This 
ever, be aware, that very little of truth muscle serves to bend the leg obliquely in- 
and reality exists in a representation of this wards, or to roll the thigh outwards, and 
kind. The contagious matter, and the at the same time to bring one leg- across 
mineral specific, may jointly produce, in the other, on which account Sp'gelius first 
certain habits of body, a new series of gave it the name of mrtorius, or the tail- 
symptoms, which, strictly speaking, are or's muscle. 

not venereal, which cannot be cured by SASSAFRAS. (Quasi saicifraga; from 
mercury, and which are sometimes more saxum, a stone, and frtmgo, to break ; so 
to he dreaded than the simple and natural called because a decoction of its wood 
efKcts of the venereal virus. was supposed good for the stone.) Cornus 

Some of the most formidable of these mat odar&ta. lagnum puvnnum. Hvlndba. 
appearances may be sometimes removed The wood of the sassafras-tree, Luurus 
by sarsap.irilla, the venereal virus still re- sassafras of Linnrcus : — foliis trilobis inte- 
maining in the system; and, when the grisque, is imported from Xortli America, 
force of that poison has been completely in long straight pieces, very light, and of 
subdued by mercury, the same vegetable a spongy texture, and covered with a 
is also capable of freeing the patient from rough fungous bark. It has a fragrant 
what may be called the sequela: of a mer- smell, and a sweetish, aromatic, subaend 
curial course. taste; the root, wood, and bark, agree in 

The root of the sarsaparilla is some- their medicinal qualities, and are all men. 
times employed in rheumatic affections, tinned in the pharmacopoeias; but the bark 
scrofula, and cutaneous complaints, where is the most fragrant, and thought to be 
an acrimony of the fluids prevail. more efficacious than the woody part; and 

tmmi.iv bkrmactCa. The root of the blanches are preferred to the large 
the ' tnaria of Linnaeus, which pieces. The medical character of tins 

grows plentifully on the sea coast, is so drug was formerly held in great estimation, 
termed, and it appears, that the carex and publications were professedly written 
oYsticAaand kirta have also been collected, on the subject, It is now, however, thought 
and their roots used indifferently instead to be of little imp rt .nee, and seldom 
of the true sarsaparilla. The root of the used but in conjunction with other medi- 
cares armaria lus been found services- cues, as a corrector of the fluids II is 
ble in some mural affections of the tra- an ingredient in the rfecoctum tarsnptiriUx 
chea, in rheumatic pains, and gouty aflec- composition, or decoct am tignorum ,■ but the 
tions only officinal preparation of it is the essen- 

SARTOUIUS. (Sartorius, sc. rnuscu- tial oil, which is carminative and siimu- 
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lant, and which may be given in the dose quality ha srecommended it as a demulcent, 
of two drops to ten. Salep, which is imported here from the 

Sataxus devorans. The red lions, or East, is a preparation of this root, which, 
antimony. considered as an article of diet, is account- 

SATELLITE VEINS. The veins which ed extremely nutritious, as containing' a 
accompany the brachial artery as far as the great quantity of farinaceous matter in a 
bend of the cubit. smallb.dk. The supposed aphrodisiac 

Sathe. The penis. qualities of this root, which have been no- 

Saturantia. Medicines which neutra- ticed ever since the days of Dioscorides, 
lize the acid in the stomach. seem, says Dr. Woodville, to be founded 

SATURATION. A term employed in on the fanciful doctrine of signatures, thus 
pharmacy and chemistry to express the orchis, i.e. eg£«,testiculus,habet, radices, 
staU of a body which has a power of dis- instar testiculorum See Salep. 
solving another, to a certain extent only, Sattrium. See Satyrion. 
in which it has effected that degree of so- Sauce alone. See Jilliaria. 
lut o-i : thus, nitric acid, for instance, can Saunders, red. See Santalum rubrnm. 
only dissolve a certain quantity of lime, Saunders, yellow. See Santalum citri- 
beyond which it does not act, having lost num. 

its former affinity ; this degree of solution Saur kraut. Sour crout. Cabbage 
is termed the point of saturation, and it is preserved in brine. Antiscorbutic, 
then said that the nitric acid is saturated Savin. See Sabina. 
Willi lime. Savin ointment. See Ceratum sabina. 

SATUREJA. (From satyri, the lustful Savina. See Sabina. 
satyrs, because it make those who eat it Savoury See Satnreja. 
lascivious. Blanch.) 1. The name of a SAXIFRAGA. The name of a genus 
genus of plants in the Linnaean system, of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, 
Class, Didynamia. Order, Gymnospermia. Decandria. Order, Digynia. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the Saxifraga alba. Called by Oribasius 
summer savory. Satureca sativa. Culina JBesto. Sanicula sedum. White saxifrage. 
sativa Plinii. Thymbra. This low shrub Suxifragu granulata of Linnaeus, who de- 
is the Satureja sativa of Linnaeus, cul- scribes the taste of this plant to be acrid 
tivated in our gardens for culinary pur- and pungent, which we have not been able 
poses. It has a warm, aromatic, pene- to discover : neither the tubercles of the 
trating taste, and smells like thyme, bur root nor the leaves manifest to the organs 
milder. It is an ingredient in most of the of taste any quality likely to be of medici- 
warm stews and made dishes. nal use, and therefore, though this species 

Satureja capitata. The systematic of saxifrage has been long employed as a 
name of the ciliated savory. See Thymus popular remedy in nephritic and gravelly 
creticus. disorders, yet we do not find, either from 

Satureja hortexsis. The systematic its sensible qualities, or from any pub- 
pame of the s"mmer savory. See Satureja. lished instances of its efficacy, that it de- 
Satureja sativa See Satureja. serves a place in the Materia Medica. The 

Saturnus. (From the planet, or hea- superstitious doctrine of signatures sug- 
then god, of that name.) The chemical gested the use of the root, which is a good 
name of lead. example of what Linnaeus has termed radix 

SATYRIASIS. (From vzTvgos, a sa'yr, granulata. The bulbs, or tubercles of 
because they are said lo be greatly ;>ddict- such roots answer an important purpose in 
ed to venery.) Satyriasmus J'riapismus. vegetation, by supplying the plants with 
Salacitas. Brachuna. Arascon. Exces- nourishment and moisture, and thereby en- 
sive and violent desire for coii ion in men. aiding them to resist the effects of that 
A genus of disease in the class locales, and drought to which the dry soils they inhabit 
order dysorexix of Cullen. peculiarly expose them. 

SATYRION. (From ^aTt/goc, an animal Saxifraga axglica. See Saxifraga vul- 
given to venery, so called because it was garis. 

supposed to excite venery if only held in Saxifraga crassifolta. The roots of 
the hand.) Dog-stones. Male orchis. The this species of saxifrage is extolled by 
root of the Orchis mascula of Linnaeus :— • Professor Pallas as an antiseptic. 
bulbis indivisis, necturii labio quadrilobo ere- Saxifraga granulata. The systematic 
nnlata, comu obtuso petulis dorsaHbus re- name of the white saxifrage. See Saxi- 
fexis, which has a place in the Materia Me- fraga alba. 

dica of the Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, on Saxifraga rcera. See Filipendula. 
account of the glutinous slimy juice which Saxifraga vulgaris. Saxifraga un- 
it contains. The root of the orchis bifolia glica. Hippomarathnim. Faniculum erra 
is also collected Satyrion root has a sweet- meuit. English, or meadow saxifrage. 
ish taste, a faint and somewhat unpleasant Peccudanum silaus of Linnaeus. The roots, 
smell. Its mucilaginous or gelatinous leaves, and seeds of this plant have been 
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commanded as aperients, diuretics, and verso processes of the six inferior verte- 
carminatives ; and appear, from their aro- bra: of iheneck, by as many short tend ins, 
Rtatic smell, and moderately warm, pun- and descending obliquely outwards, is in- 
dent, bitterish taste* to have some claim serted tendinous and fleshy, into the upper 
virtues They are rarely used. side of the first rib, near its cartilage. Tha 
frage burnet. Sec Pimpinella. axillary artery passes through this portion, 

Saxifrage, English. See Saxifraga vul- and sometimes divides it into two slips, 
fl'i abo it an inch and a half above its inser- 

Sn.rifrage, meadow. See Saxifraga vul- tion. The middle portion arises by dis- 
garis tinct tendons, from the transverse processes 

Saxifrage, icliitc. Sec Saxifraga alba. of the four lust vertebra: of the neck, and 

Si hi a bard substance covering super- descending obliquely outwards and a little 
ficial ulcerations, and formed by a concre- backwards, is inserted tendinous into the 
tion of the fluid discharged from them. outer and upper part of the first rib, from 

SCABIES. See Psora. its root to within the distance of an inch 

SCABIOSA. (From seaber, rough ; so from its cartilage. The space between 
called from its roogh hairy surface.) 1. this and the anterior portion, affords a pas- 
Ihe name of a genus of plants in the Lin- sage to the nerves go ng to the up| 
naean system. Class, Tetrandria. Order, tremities. It is in part covered by the third 
Monogynia. or posterior portion, which is the thinnest 

2 The pbarmacopceial name of tlie com- ami longest of the three, this arises from 
mon scabious. This herb, Scabiosa arven- the transverse processes of the second, 
til, enrol/is quadrifidh, radiantibua ; foliis third, fourth, and fifth vertebra; of the 
pinnatifidis, incitii ,■ caul,' hispido of Lin- neck, by distinct tendons, and is inserted 
nzira, and its flowers an- .sometimes used into the upper edge of the second rib, at 
medicinally. The whole plant possesses a the distance of about an inch and a half 
bitter and subadstringent taste, and was from its articulation, by a broad flat ten- 
formcrly much employed in the cure of don. The use of the scalenus is to move 
some leprous affections, whence its name, the neck to one side, when it acts singly, 
and diseases of the lungs. or to bend it forwards, when both muscles 

Si vkiosa lhvenbis. The systematic act ; and when the neck is lived, it serves 
name of the common field scabious. See to elevate the ribs, and dilate the chest. 
ScaUosa. Scalkwcs pbimcs. See Scalenus. 

ScABiosi I'lisv. The systematic name Scalenus becusiius. Sec Scaknus. 
of the devil's bit scabious. See Morsus Simi.dvis ti:htus. See Scalenus. 
diaboli. S(J \L1M'.I.I.IJM. A scalpel, or common 

SCALA TYMPANI. The superior spi- dissecting knife. A raspatory. 
ral cavity of the cochlea. Scalpiicm. A denticular raspatory, or 

SCALA VEST1BULI. The inferior spi- rugire, used in trepanning, 
nal cavity of the cochlea. SC AMMONIUM. (A corruption ofthe 

Scald head. See Tinea capitis. Arabian word rhamoz /A.) Convolvulus sy- 

Si 'w.i. Squama. A lamina of morbid riacus. Scammonium syriacum 1 "i 
cuticle, hard, thickened, whitish, and dium. ScaAimony. The concrete gunV 
opaque, of a very small size and irregular, mi-resinous juice of the Convolvulus 
often increasing into layer-:, denominated scammouia of Linnaeus : — foliis sagita!is 
crusts. Both scales and crusts repealed- postice truncatis, peduuculis teretibus sub- 
ly fall off, and are reproduced in a short tijtoris Tins plant grows plentifully about 
time. Maraash, Antioch, Kdlib, and towards 

9CA1 ENI S. {Scalenus sc. Mnsctdus ; Tripoli, in Syria. No part ofthe dried 
from muuikvoc, irregular, or unequal.) Ana- plant possesses any medicinal quality, but 
tomical writers have differed greatly in the root, which Br. Itussel a.', ministered 
their descriptions of this muscle, which is in decoction, and found it to be a pleasant 
situated at die s de of the neck, between and mild cathartic. It is from the m Iky 
the transverse processes of the cervical juice of 'he root that we obtain the oftici- 
vertebrse and the u ppe'r part of the thorax, nal scam mony, which is procured in the 
The ancients, who gave it its name from following manner, by the peasants, who 
its resemblance to an irregular triangle, collect it in the beginning of June: having 
considered it as one muscle. Yesaliusand cleared away the earth from about he 
Winslow divide it into two, Pallopius and root, the) cut off the lop in an obi que 
Cowper into three, Doliglas into four, and direction, about two inches below where 
Alhinus into live portions, which they de- the stalks spring from it. I nder the most 
scribe as distinct muscles. Without de- depending part ofthe slope they fix a shell, 
viating in the least from anatomical accu- or some other convenient receptacle, into 
racVi it ma) be considered as one muscle which the milky juice gradually flows It 
divided into three portions. The anterior is left there about twelve hours, which 
portion arises commonly from the trans- time i* - r draining off the whole 

4Z 
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juice; this, however, is in small quantity, gradually higher and broader as it ap- 
each root affording but a very few drachms, proaches the anterior and superior angle of 
This juice from the several roots is pu> to- the bone, till at length it terminates in a 
£ether, often into the leg of an old boot, broad and flat process, at the top of the 
for want of some more proper vessel, shoulder, called the processus acromion. 
where, in a little time, it grows hard, and On the anterior edge of this processus acro- 
is the genuine scammony. The smell of mion, we observe an oblong, concave, ar. 
scammony is rather unpleasant, and llie ticulating surface, covered with cartilage, 
taste bitterish and slightly acrid. The for the articulation of the scapula with the 
different proportions of gum and resin, clavicle. At its lower part, the acromion 
of which it consists, have been variously is hollowed, to allow a passage to the su- 
stuteci, but as proof spirit is the best men- pra and infra spinati muscles The ridge of 
s ruum for it, these substances are sup- the spine affords two rough, flat surfaces, 
posed to be nearly in qual parts. It is for the insertion of the trapezius and del- 
brought from Aleppo and Smyrna in masses, toid muscles. Of two the fossa: into which 
generally of a light shining grey colour, the external surface of the bone is divided 
and friable texture; of rather an unplea- by the spine, the superior one, which is 
sant smell, and bitterish and slightly acrid the smallest, serves to lodge the supra 
taste. The scammony of Aleppo is by far spinatus muscle; and the inferior fossa, 
the purest. That of Smyrna is ponder- which is much larger than the other, gives 
out, black, and mixed with extraneous origin to the infraspinatus. The triangular 
matters. Scammony appears to have been shapeof the scapula leads us to consider its 
well known to the Greek and Arabian angles and its sides. The upper posterior 
physicians, and was exhibited internally as angle is neither so thick, nor has so rough a 
a purgative, and externally for the itch, surface, as the inferior one ; but the most 
tinea, fixed pains, &c. It is seldom given remarkable of the three angles of this bone 
alone, but enters several compounds, which is the anterior one, which is of great thick- 
are administered as purgatives. ness, and formed into a glenoid cavity of 
Scammony. See Scammonium. an oval shape, the greatest diameter of 
SCAND1X. The name of a genus of which is from below upwards. This cavity, 
plants in the Linnsean system. Class, Pen- in the recent subject, is furnished with car- 
tandria. Order, Digynia. tilage, and receives the head of the os 
Scandix cerefolium. The systematic humeri. The cartilaginous crust, which 
name of the officinal chervil. See Cerefo- surrounds itsbrims, makes it appear deep- 
lium. er in the fresh subject than in the skeleton. 
Scandix' odorata. Tlie systematic A little beyond this glenoid cavity, the 
name of the sweet cicely, which possesses bone becomes narrower, so as to give the 
virtues similar to the common chervil. See appearance of a neck; and above this 
Cerefolium. rises a considerable process, which, from 
SOAPHA. (A skiff, or cock-boat ; from being thick at its origin, becomes thinner, 
<r*«5TT4>, to make hollow; because former- and, in some degree, flattened at its ex- 
ly they were made by excavating a large tremity. This process projects considera- 
tree.) 1. The excavation or cavity of the bly, and is curved downwards. From its 
auricula, or external ear, between the he- supposed resemblance to tlie beak of a 
lix and antihelix. bird, it is called the coracoid process. 
% The name of a double-headed roller. From the whole external side of this pro- 
Scaphotd. See Scaphoitles. cess, a strong and broad ligament is 
SCAPHOIDK.S. (Erom crx.a.<p>i, a little stretched to the processus acromion, be- 
vessel, or boat, and uSot, resemblance.) coming narrower as it approaches the lat- 
Boat-like. See Navicular? os. ter process, so as to be of a somewhat 
SCAPULA. (From the Hebrew schi- triangular shape. This ligament, and the 
film.) Omopluta. Os homoplatx. Sco/itu- two processes with which it is connected, 
la. Epinotion. Tlie shoulder-blade. This are evidently intended for the protection 
bone, which approaches nearly to a tri- of the joint, and to prevent a luxation of 
angular figure, is fixed, not unlike a buck- the os humeri upwards. Of the three 
ler, to the upper, posterior, and lateral sides of the scapula, the posterior one, 
part of the thorax, extending from the first which is the longest, iscalled the basis. Tins 
to about the seventh rib. ' The interior side is turned towards the vertebra:. Its 
and internal surface is irregularly concave, other two sides are called cost*. The su- 
from the impression, not* of the ribs, as periof costa, which is the upper and 
the generality of anatomists have supposed, shortest side, is likewise thinner than 'he 
but of the subscapulars muscle. Its pos- other two, having a sharp edge. It is 
terior and external surface is convex, and nearly horizontal, and parallel with the 
divided into two unequal fossae by a con- second rib; and is interrupted, near the 
Biddable spine, which, rising small from tb£ has s of the coracoid process, by a semi- 
posterior edge of the scapula, becomes circular niche, which is closed by a liga- 
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nient ttiut extends from one end of it tp Scarf-skin. See Cuticle and Skin. 
the other, and affords a passage to vessels SCARIFICATION 1 . (Scarificatif, from 
•nd nerves. Besides this passage, there scarifico, to scarify.) A superficial inci- 
are other niches in the scapula for the sion made with a lancet, or a chirurgical 
transmission* of vessels; viz. one between instrument called a scarificator, for the 
the cor. cold process and the head of the purpose of taking away blood, or letting 
bone, and another between its neck and out fluids, &c. 

the processus acromion. The third side of Scariola. See Lacluca sylvestris. 
the scapula, or the inferior costa, as it is Scahiola ballouum. The lactuca sca- 
Called, is of considerable thickness, and riola is sometimes so termed. See Luctu- 
extends obliquely from the neck of the ca xylvettrin. 

bone to its inferior angle, reaching from SCARLATINA. (From scarlaltn, a deep 
ah. nit the thud to the eighth rib. The red. Ital.) I he scarlet fever, a genus of 
Scapula has but very little cellular sub- dsease in, the class pyrexia:, and order 
stance, and it of unequal thickness, being exanthemata of Cullen; characterised by 
very thin ; u its middle part, where it is contagious syno ha; the fourth day the 
covered by a grelR number of muscles, and face swells; a scarlet eruption appears on 
having its neck, the acromion, and cora- the skin in patches; which, after three or 
coid process, of considerable strength. In four days, ends in the desquamation of the 
the tains, the basis and the neck of the cuticle, or is succeeded by anasarca. It 
scapula, t&gether with its glenoid cavity, lias two species: 1. Scatlutina Mmplem, the 
acromion, coracoid process, and the rid^e mild. 2. Scarlatina i . or angi- 

"I lie spine, are so many epiphyses with nma, with ulcerated sore-throat, 
respect to the rest of the bone, to which Some have asserted that scarlatina never 
they are not completely united till aeon- attacks the same person a second time; 
aiderable time after birth. The scapula is more extensive observation has confuted 
articulated to the clavicle and os humeri, this opinion. 

to winch last it serves as a fulcrum; and, Scarlatina attacks persons of all ages, 
by altering its position, it affords a greater hut children and young persons are most 
scope to the bones of the arm in their dif- subject to it, and it appears at all seasons 
ferent motions. It likewise affords attach- of the year; but it is more frequently met 
ment to a great number of muscles, and with towards the end of autumn, or begin- 
posteriorly serves as a defence to the tho- ning of winter, than at any other periods, 
rax. at which time it very often becomes a very 

SrAPiLvruA. (From scapula, the shotil- prevalent epidemic. It is, beyond all 
der-bone.) A bandage for the shoulder- doubt, a very contagious disease. 
blade. The one to which it bears the greatest 

SCAPULARI.S ARTEHHE. The sea- resemblance is the measles ; but from this 
pttlary arteries and veins are branches of >t is readily to be distinguished by the ab- 
the subclavian and axillary. Bence of the cough, watery eye, running 

SCARBOROUGH WATER. A ferrti- at tho nose and sneezing, which are the 
ginous spring at Scarborough in Vork- predominant symptoms in the early stage 
shire. There are two species of chalybeate of the measles, but which d#*not usually 
water found in this spot, and they differ attend on the scarlatina, or at least in any 
considerably in their composition, though high degree. 

they rise nearly con' iguous to each other. It begins Ike other fevers, with languor, 
The one is a simple carbonated chalybeate, lassitude, confusion of ideas, chills and 
similar to the Tunbridge water: *e Other, shiverings, alternated by fiis of heat. The 
which is better known and more frequent- thirst is considerable, the skin dry, and 
cd, and more particularly distinguished as the patient is ofen incommoded with 
Scarborough water, has", in conjunction anxiety, nausea, and vomiting. 
with the iron, a considerable admixture of Soon after the appearance of these svmp- 
a purging salt, winch adds much to its toms, a stiffness is perceived in the neck, 
value. The diseases in which it is ordered accompanied with* soreness in the throaj, 
are similar to those in which Cheltenham and a difficulty and pain in swallowing. 
water is prescribed, only it is necessary to On inspecting the internal fauces, they are 
increase the purgative effect of this water found very red, and mare or It ss swelled. 
by adding similar salts. It is, therefore, On the tonsils, velum pendulum palati and 
chiefly as an alterative that this water can uvula, the parts most affected wi'h mflam- 
ip loved in its natural state. mation, there generally, not always, ap- 

Scarborough has an advantage belonging pears a number of small whitish or gre) ish 
to its situation which Cheltenham does specks or sloughs. 

not possess, that of affording an opportu- About the third day, the scarlet efflo- 
nity for sea-bathing, the use of which will, rcscenceappt ars on the skin, which seldom 
in many cases, much assist in the plan of produces however any remission of the 
cure for many of the disorders for which fever. On the departure of the efflores- 
the mineral water is resorted to. cence, which usually continues out only for 
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three or four days, a gentle sweat comes same morbid appearances are to be ob- 
on, the fever subsides, the cuti. le or scarf served on dissection, u lien it destroys the 
skin then falls off in small scales, and patient, as in these diseases. 
the patient gradually regains his former Scahlatina AiranrbsA. Sec Scarlatina. 
strength and health. Scablatisa ctnanchica. See ' Scarla- 

Qn the disappearance of the efilores- Una. 
cence in scarlatina, it is, however, no un- Scarlatina simpllx. See Scarlatina. 
common occurrence for an anasarcous Scarlet fever. See Scarlatina. 
swelling to affect the whole body, but this Sceleton See Skeleton. 
iu usually of a very short continuance. Scklottrbe. (From s-ksaoc, the leg, and 

Scarlatina in several instances approach- tu^Qm, riot, intemperance.) A debility of 
es very near to the cynanche maligna, and the legs from scurvey or an intemperate 
the patient is then seized not only with a way of life. 

coldness and shivering, but likewise with SCHEROMA. A dryness of the eye 
great languor, debility and sickness, sue- from the want of the lac'rymal fluid. The 
ceeded by heat, nausea, vomitingof bilious effects of this lacrymal fluid being def.- 
tnaiter, soreness of the throat, inflamma- cient, the eyes become dry, and in their 
tion, and ulceration in the tonsils, a fre- motions produce a sensation as though 
quent and laborious Breathing, and a q dek sand, or some gritty substances, were be- 
am! small depressed pulse. When the ef- tween the eye and the eyelid ; the vision is 
floreseence appears, which is usually on obscured, the globe of the eye appears 
the third day, it brings no relief, on the foiilish and dull, which is a bad omen in 
contrary the symptoms are much aggra- acute diseases. The species are, 1. Schc- 
ted, and fresh ones arise. roma febrile, or a dryness of the eyes, 

In the progress of the disease, one uni- which is observed in fevers, complicated 
vcrsal redness, unattended however by any with a phlogistic density of the humours, 
pustular eruption, pervades the face, Body, 2. Scheroma exhaustorum, which happens 
and limbs, -which parts appear somewhat after great evacuations, and in persons 
swollen. The eyes and nostrils partake dying. 3. Scheroma injammatorttm, which 
likewise more or less of the redness, and is a symptom of the ophthalmia sicca. 4. 
in proportion as the former have an in- Scheroma itinerantnim, or the dryness of 
flamed appearance, so does the tendency the eyes, which happens in sandy places to 
to delirium prevail. travellers, as in hot Syria, or from dry 

When scarlatina anginosa is to termi- winds, which dries up tlie humidity neces- 
nate in heahh, the fiery redness abates gra- sary for the motion of the eyes, 
dually, and is succeeded by a brown co- Schidacf.don. (From <r%ifa2, a splin- 
lour, and the skin becomes rough, peels ter ) A longitudinal fracture of the bone, 
off in small scales, the tumefaction sub- Schijjelaum. (From tr^nc?, the mas- 
sides, and health is gradually restored. On tich, and sKuhv, oil.) Oil of mastich. 
the contrary, when it is to terminate fa- SCHNEIDER'S MEMBRANE. The 
tally, the febrile symptoms run very high very vascular pitnatory membrane of the 
from the first of its attack, the skin is in- nose, called Schneiderian, from its disco- 
tenselv hot and dry, the pulse is very fre- verer. 

quent but small, great thirst prevails, the SciioEsrAvmrs. (From o-^c/yor, a rush, 
efflorescence makes its ?ppearance on the and a.v8o;, a flower.) Sweet rush, or ca. 
second day, or sooner, and about the third mel's hay. See Juncus oiioratus. 
or fourth is probably interspersed with Scikexolaguiu-s. (From <r%oivcc, a rush, 
large livid spots, and a high degree of de- and \a.-y'ac, a hare, and Kgci, a tail; so call- 
in ium ensuing, or hxmonhaaes breaking ed from its resemblance to a hare's tail.) 
out, the patient is cut oft' about the sixth Hare's tail. Cotton-grass. 
or eighth day. In some cases a severe SCIATIC ARTERY. Jlrteria sciatica. 
purging arises, which never fails to prove lschiatic artery. A branch of the internal 
fatal. Some again, where tiie symptoms do iliac. 

Hot run so high, instead of recovering, as SCIATIC NERVE. A'ervus sciaticus. 
is usual, about the time the skin begins to lschiatic nerve. A branch of a nerve of 
regain its natural colour, \»ui into a kind of the lower extremity, formed by the union 
lingering way, and are carried off in the of the lumbar and sacral nerves. It is di- 
cotnse of a few weeks. vided near the popliteal cavity into the ti- 

Scarlatina of itself is not usually at- bial and peroneal, which are distributed to 
tended with danger, although a consider- the leg and foot. 

abledegreeof delirium sometimes prevails SCIATIC NOTCH. lschiatic notch, 
for a day or two; but when it partakes See Innomina turn os. 

much of the nature of cynanche maligna, SCIATIC VEIN. Vena sciatica. The 
or degenerates into typhus putrida, which vein which accompanies the scfatic artery 
it is apt to do, it often proves fatal. The in the thigh. 
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SCIATICA. Ischias. A rheumatic af- or by the joining of an opiate to this medi- 
fection of the hip-joint. cine, which was found by Dr. Cullen to 

Sciatic* cBissss. The ibexis or cardi- answer the same purpose. The Doctor 
mantica, raised in gardens for culinary further observes, that from a continued re- 
purposes, petition of the squill, the dose may be gra- 

SCILLA. (From <r%i>.>.m, to dry; so dually increased, and the interval of its 
Called from its properties of drying up exhibitions shortened; and when in this 
humours ) 1. The name of a genus of way the dose comes to be tolerably large, 
planta in the Linnzan system. Class, Hex- the opiate may be most conveniently em- 
andria. Order, Monogynia. ployed to direct the operation of the squill 

2 The pharmacopoeia! name of the me- more certainly to the kidneys. "Incases 
dicinal squill or seaonian. Ornithogalum of dropsy, that is, when there is an effu- 
muritinum. Squilla Scilla maritima of sion of water into the cavities, and there- 
Linneua — nudiflora, bracteis refruclis. A fore that less water goes to the kidneys, we 
native of Sjiain, Sicily, and Syria, grow- are of opinion that neutral salt, accompa- 
ing on the sea coast. The red-rooted va- nying the squill, may be of use in deter- 
i a u has been supposed to be more effica- mining this fluid more certainly to the kid- 
ciflua than the white, and is therefore still neys ; and whenever it can be perceived 
preferred for medioin&l use. The root of that it take this course, we are persuaded 
the squill, winch appears to have been that it will be always useful, and gene- 
known as a medicine in the early ages of rally safe, during the exhibition of the 
Greece, and has so well maintained its squills, to increase the usual quantity of 
character ever since as to be deservedly in drink." 

i;reat estimation, and of very frequent use The diuretic effects of squills have 
at this time, seems to manifest a poisonous been supposed to be promoted by the addi- 
quality to several animals. In proof of tion ot some mercurial ; and the less pur- 
tlns, we h..ve the testimonies of Hillefield, gative preparations of mercury, in the 
Bergius, Vogel, and others. Its acrimo- opinion of Dr. Cullen, are best adapted to 
ny is so great, that even if much handled this purpose; he therefore recommends a 
it I'Xiilcciates the skin, and if given in solution of corrosive sublimate, as being 
large doses, and frequently repeated, it more proper than any other, because most 
not only excites nausea, tormina, and vio- diuretic. Where the prima: viz abound 
lent vomiting, hut it has been known to with mucous matter, and the lungs are op- 
produce strangury, bloody urine, hyperca- pressed with viscid phlegm, this medicine 
tharsis, eardialgia, hemorrhoids, convul- is likewise in general estimation, 
sions, w'ub fatal inflammation, and gan- As an expectorant, the squill may be 
grene of the Stomach and bowels, lint as supposed not only to attenuate the mucous 
many of the active articles of the materia follicles to excite a more copious excretion 
nicdica, by injudicious adrr..nistiation, be- of it from the lungs, grid thereby lessen 
come equally deleterious, these effects of the congestion, upon which the difficulty 
the m ilia do iuii derogate from its medi- of respiration very generally depends. 
en.al virtues ; on the contrary, we feel our- Therefore in all pulmonic affections, ex- 
■elves t. Il\ warranted, says Dr. Woodville, cepting only those of actual or violent in- 
in representing ihis drug, under proper, flammation, ulcer, and spasm, the squill 
management, and in certain cases and con- has been experienced to be an useful me- 
Btitutions, to be a medicine of great prac- dicine. The officinal preparations of squills 
tical utility, and real importance in the are, a conserve, dried squills, a syrup, and 
cure of many obstinate diseases. Its ef- vinegar, an oxymel, and pills. 1'racti- 
fects, as stated by Bergius, are incidens, tioners hsve not, however, confined them- 
diuretica,emetica,subpurgans,hydrogoga, selves to these. When this root was in- 
expectOrans, emmenagoga. In hydropsi- tended as a diuretic, it has most commonlv 
cal cases it has lout; been esteemed the been used in powder, as being in this state 
most certain and effectual diuretic with less disposed to nauseate the stomach; and 
which we are acqna ntedj and in asthma- to the powder it has b.en the practice to 
tic affections, or dyspnoea, occasioned by add neutral salts, as nitre, or crystals of 
the lodgment of tenaceoua phlegm, it has tartar, especially if the patient complained 
been the expectorant usually employed, of much thirst; others recommend calo- 
l be squill, especially in large doses, is mel ; and with a view to render the squills 
apt to stimulate the stomach, and to prove less offensive to the stomach, it has been 
. and it sometimes acts on the in- usual to conjoin an aromatic. The dose of 
testines, and becomes purgative ; bat when dried squills is from two to four or six 
take place, the medicine grains once a day, of half this quantity 
is prevented from reaching the blood ves- twice a day ; afterwards to be regulated 
sels and kidneys, and the patient is de- according to its effects. The dose of the 
priced o ne effects, which are to other preparations of thisdrug, When fresh, 

he obtained blftk the squill in smaller should be four times ihis weight ; for this 
closes, repeute^kWnorc distant intervals, root loses in the process of drying four 
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fifths of its original weight, and this loss their connexion with a cancerous part- 

is merely a watery exhalation. but under such circumstances, this morbid 

Scilla exsiccata. Dried squill. alteration being ti.e effect of a disease in 

Scilla hisfanica. The Spanish squill, that neighbouring part, it ought to be re- 

Scilla JtARiTiMA The systematic name garded as a secondary or consequent affec- 

of the officmal squill. See Scilla. tion. I never yet met with an unequivocal 

bciLLTE acetum. Squills macerated in proof of a primary scirrhus in an absorb- 

vmegar. ent &1 . md . and j f a i arger eX|)erience sl)aU 

»cill* conserva. Squills beat up with confirm this observation, and establish it 

9U c!!!C ^- «. as a g eneral rul e, it will afford material as- 

Jscilljemel. Tincture of squills boiled sistance in forming the diagnosis of this 

With honey. disease . The genera , term ^.^ ^ 

bciLxrc oxtmel. Vinegar of squills boil- been applied, with too little discrimination 

ed w.tn honey. t0 , n durated tumours of lymphatic glands' 

Spina pilule. Squill pills. Dried When these appendages of the absorbent 

squills, gmger, soap, and ammoniacum. system enlarge in the early part of life 

SciLLiE tinctura. Squills digested in the disease is commonly treated as stru- 

spirit ot w T e ' ,„ mous i but as » similar alteration of these 

Scillites. (From r*,xx<t, the squill.) parts may, and ofte-i does occur at a more 

A wine impregnated with squills. advanced period, there ought to be some 

Scrxccs (From sheque, Heb.) The very good reasons for ascribing malignity 

skulk. This amphibious animal is of the to one rather than the other. In old people 

lizard kind, and caught about the Nile, the tumour is indeed often larger, more 

and thence brought dried into this country, indurated, and less tractable than in chil- 

remarkably smooth and glossy, as ifvar- dren ; but when the alteration or.ginated 

rushed. The flesh of the animal, particu- in the lymphatic glands, it will very rarely 

larly of the belly, has been said to be diu- be found to possess any thing cancerous in 

retic, alexipharmic, aphrodisac, and useful its nature. 

in leprous disorders. If every other morbid alteration in a 

Scirrhoma (From o-ki^ou, to harden.) part were attended with pain and softness, 

Scirrhosis. A hard tumour See Scirrhus. then induration and defective sensibility 

SCIRRHUS. (From cmg^a,, to harde;'.) might point out the presence of a scirrhus. 

A genus of disease in t!»e class locales, and But this is so far from being the case, that 

order tumores of Cullen ; known by a hard even encysted tumours, at their com- 

tumour of a glandular part, indolent, and mencement, frequently excite the selisa- 

not readily suppurating. The following tion of impenetrable hardness. All glands 

observations of Mr. Pearson are deserving are contained in capsular, not. very elastic, 

of attention. A scirrhus, he says, is usu- so that almost every species of chronic en- 

aily defined to be a hard, and almost in- largement of . hese bodies must be hard; 

sensible tumour, commonly situated in a hence this induration is ratherowmg to the 

glandular part, and accompanied with structure of the part, than to the peculiar 

little or no discolouration of the surface of nature of the disease ; and as glands in 

the skin. This description agrees with the their healthy state are not endowed with 

true or exquisite scirrhus ; but when it has much sensibility, every disease that gradn- 

proceeded from the indolent to the malig- ally produces induration, will rather dimi- 

nant state, the tumour is then unequal in nish than increase their perceptive powers. 

its fig-tire, it becomes painful, the skin ac- Induration and insensibility may therefore 

quires a purple or livid hue, and the cuta- prove that the affected part does not labour 

neotis veins are often varicose. Let us under an acute disease; but these sym- 

novv examine whether this enumeration of ptomsalonecanyieldnocertain informut on 

symptoms be sufficiently accurate for prac- concerning the true nature of the morbid 

tical purposes. alteration. Those indolent affections of 

It is probable, that any gland in the glands that so frequently appear after 

the living body may be the seat of a the meridian of life, commonlj manifest a 

cancerous disease ; but it appears more hardness and want of sensation, not infe» 

frequently as an idiopathic affection in rior to that which accompanies a true scir- 

those glands that form the several se- rhus ; and yet Aese tumours will often ad- 

cretions than in the absorbent glands: mit of a cure by the same mode of treat- 

and of the secreting organs, those which ment which we find to be successful in 

separate fluids that are to be employed in scrophula; and when they prove uucon- 

the animal economy, suffer much oftener querable by the powers of medicine, we 

than the glands which secrete the excre- generally see them continue stationary and 

mentitious parts of the blood. Indeed, it innocent to the latest period of life. Wri- 

may be doubted whether an absorbent ters have indeed said much about certain 

gland be ever the primary seat of a true tumours changing their nature, and assum- 

scirrhus- Daily experience evinces, that ing a new character; but I strongly sus- 

'-hese glands may suffer contamination from pect that the doctrine of the mutation of 
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diseases into each other, stands upon a tion are commonly met with on a variety 
very uncertain foundation. Improper of other occasions, and in this particular 
treatment may, without doubt, exaspe- instance they may be the effects of the 
rate disea t s, and re der a complaint which disease, but are not essentially connected 
appeared to be mild and tractable, dan- with its presence. 

gerous, or destructive ; but to aggravate An incipient sfcirrhus is seldom accom- 
the symptoms, and to change the form of panied wiih a discolouration of the skin ; 
tlu- disease, are things tliut ought not to be and a dusky redness, purple, or even livid 
confounded. 1 do not affirm, that a breast appearance of the surface, is commonly 
which has been the seat of a mammary seen when there is a malignant scirrhus. 
abscess, or a gland that has been affected The presence or abscence of colour can, 
with scrophula, may not become cancer- however, at he best, afford us but a very* 
ons ; for they might have suffered from this precarious criterion of the true n.tureof 
disease had no previous complaint existed ; the complaint. When the disease is clearly 
but these morbid alterations generate no known, an altered State of the skin may 
greater tendency to cancer than if the assist us in judging of the progress it ha9 
parts had always retained their natural made; but as the skin may suffer similar 
condition There is no necessa>y connex- variations in a number of very dissimilar 
ion between the cancer and any other dis diseases, it would be improper to found 
ease, nor has it ever been clearly proved an opinion upon $o delusive a phenome- 
th.'.t one is convertible into the other. nun 

Chirurgical writers have generally enu- ^Sclahea. (From <dcm/>oc, hard ; because 
merated tumour as an essential symptom ira stalks are hard and dry, Blanch.) The 
of the scirrhus; and it is very true, that garden clary. See Salvia sclarea. 
this disease is often accompanied with an Sclarea hisfamcje. Wild clary, or hor- 
increase of bulk in the part affected. m:num sylvestre. 

From long and careful observation, I am Scleiuasis. (From e-itxngou, to harden.) 
bo wever induced to think, that an addition Scleroma. Sclerosis. A hard tumour or 

quantity of matter is rather an ac- induration, 
cidental than a necessary consequence of Scleiiophthalmia. (From rtc\«gof, hard, 
the present e of this peculiar affection. and cpflaxyucc. the eye.) A protrusion of 

When the breast is the seat of a scirrhus, the eye-ball. An inflammation of the eye, 
the altered part is hard, perhaps uneq«al attended with hardness of the parts. 
in its figure, and definite ; but these aymp- S< lkiuisahioma. (From o-Kxegsc, hard, 
toms are not always connected with an and Tct^mfjia.. a fleshy tumour.) A hard 
actual increase in the dimensions of the Meshy excrescence on the gums. 
breast On the contrary, the true seir- Scr.r.nosis See Scleriasit. 
rhus is frequently ^accompanied with aeon- SCLEROTIC COAT. (Tunica sclero* 
traction and diminution of bulk, a retrac- tica ,• from cnhx^ca, to harden; so called 
tion of the. nipple, and a puckered state of from its hardness ) Sc/erotis. The outer- 
the skm. most coat of the eye, of a white colour, 

The irritation produced by an indurated dense, and tenacious. Its anterior part, 
substance lying in the breast, will very which is transparent, is termed the cornea 
often cause a determination of blood to trantparens. It is into this coat of the eye 
that organ, and a consequent enlargement that the muscles of the bulb are inserted, 
of it ; but I consider this as an in flam ma- Sclehotis. See Sclerotic coat. 
tory state of the surrounding parts, ex- Scloi-etaiiia aclca. (From sclopetum, 
cited by the scirrhus, acting as a remote a gum ; so called from its supposed virtues 
cause, and by no means essential to the in healing gun-shot wounds.) Arquebu- 
original complaint- From the evident sade. It is made of sage, mugwort, and 
Utility of topical blood-letting under these mint, distilled in wii.e. 
circumstances, a notion has prevailed that Scxofbtofxasa, (From sclopetum, a 
the scirrhus is an inflammatory disease; gun, and p'atja, a wound.) A gun-shot 
but the strongly-marked dissimilarity of a wound. 

phlegmon and an exquisite scirrhus, in Scoliasis. (From c-no.na,, to twist.) 
their appearances, progress, and mode of A distortion of the spine. 
termination, obliges me to dissent from Scoi.oi'k.yiuua. The spleenwort or 
th it opinion. That one portion of the miltwaste is sometimes so called. See 
breast may be in a scirrhous state, while Cfterach. 

the other parts are in a state of inflamma- ScoLoi'Exniur™. (From cxtKoirtrfgtt, the 
tion, is agreeable to reason and experi- earwig; so called because its leaves resent- 
ence; but that tit inflammation-, which is Lie the earwig.) PMUitis. Lingva cervind. 
an acute disease, and a scirrhus, whose Harts-tongue. This indigenous plant as- 
essential characters are almost directly the plenium scolopentlriitm of Linnxus -.—frondi- 
rererse of inflammation, shall be co-exist- bus cir.iplicibus cordato lingulavis integerii- 
ent in the same part, is not a very intelli- mm stihbus hirsutis, grows on most shady 
gible proposition. Tumor and inflamma- bank?, walls, kc. Ithaa a slightly adstrin- 
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gent and mucilaginous sweetish taste. 
When fresh and rubbed, it imparts a dis- 
agreeable smell Harts-tongue, and the 
Jive capillary herbs, of which it is one, 



disease is a debilitated state of the solids, 
arising principally from the want of ali- 
ment. 

The scurvy comes on gradually, with 



was formerly much used to strengthen the heaviness, weariness, and unwillingness to 

viscera, restrain haemorrhages and alvine move about, together with dejection of 

fluxes, and to open obstructions of the spirits, considerable loss of strength, and 

liver and spleen, and for the general pur- debility. As it advances in its progress, 

poses of demulcents and pectorals. the countenance becomes sallow and bloau 

ScoLopoMACHiERiuM . (From a-icoxaiva.^, ed, respiration is hurried on the least mo- 

the woodcock, and //a^a/go., a knife; so tion, the teeth become loose, the gums are 

called because it is bent a little at the end spongy, the breath is very offensive, livid 

like a woodcock's bill.) An incision- spots appear on different parts of the body, 



knife 

Scoiymus 



old wounds which have been long healed 
(From c-hoko;, a thorn ; so up break out afresh, severe wandering 



named from its prickly leaves.) 
choke is sometimes so called 



The arti- pains are felt, particularly by night, (he 

See Ci- skin is dry, the urine small in quantity, 

nara. turning blue vegetable infusions of a green 

Scopa recta. The butcher's broom, or colour ; and the pulse is small, frequent, 

knee-holly., was formerly so termed See and, towards the last, intermitting ; but 

Ruscvs. the intellects are, for the most part, clear 

Scorbutia. (From scorbutus, the scin£ and distinct, 

vy.) Medicines for the scurvy. By an aggravation of the symptoms, the 

SCORBUTUS. (From schorboet, Germ.) disease, in its last stage, exhibits a most 

Gingibrackium, because the gums and arms, wretched appearance. The joints become 

and gingtpedium, because the gums and swelled and stiff, the tendons of the legs 

legs, are affected by it. The scurvy. A are rigid and contracted, general emacia- 

genus of disease in the class cachexia, and tion ensues, haemorrhages break forth from 

order impetigines of Cullen; characterised different parts, fetid evacuations are dis- 



by extreme debility ; complexion pale 
and bloated; spongy gums; livid spots 
oh the skin ; breath offensive ; ccdematous 
swellings in the legs ; haemorrhages ; foul 
ulcers ; fetid urine ; and extremely offen- 
sive stools. The scurvy is a disease of a 
putrid nature, much more prevalent in 
cold climates than in warm ones, and 
which chiefly affects sailors, and such as 
are shut up in besieged places, owing, as is 
supposed, to their being deprived of fresh 
provisions, and a due quantity of acescent 
food, assisted by the prevalence of cold 
and moisture, and by such other causes as 
depress the nervous energy, as indolence, 



charged by stool, and a diarrhoea or dysen* 
tery arises, winch soon terminates the tra- 
gic scene. 

Scurvy, as usually met with on shore, or 
where the person has not been exposed to 
the influence of the remote causes before 
enumerated, is unattended by any violent 
symptoms, as slight blotches, with scaly 
eruptions on different parts of the body, 
and a sponginessof the gums, are the chief 
ones to be observed. 

In forming our judgment ae to the event 
of the disease, we are to be directed by 
the violence of the symptoms, by the situ- 
ation of the patient with respect to a ve- 



confinement, want of exercise, neglect of getahle diet, or other proper substitutes, 



cleanliness, much labour and fatigue, sad. 
ness, despondency, Sec. These several 
debilitating causes, with the concurrence 
of a diet consisting principally of salted or 
putrescent food, will be sure to produce 
this disease. It see:ns, however, to de- 
pend more on a defect of nourishment, 
than on a vitiated state ; and the reason 



by his former state of health, and by his 
constitution not having been impaired by 
previous diseases. 

Dissections of scurvy have always disco- 
vered the blood to be in a very dissolved 
state. The thorax usually contains more 
or less of a watery fluid, which, in many 
cases, possesses so high a degree of acri- 



that salted provisions are so productive of mony, as to excoriate the hands by coming 

in contact with it; the cavity of the abdo- 
men contains the same kind of fluid ; the 
lungs are black and putrid ; and the heart 
itself has been found in a similar state, 
with its cavHy filled with a corrupted 
fluid. In many instances, the epiphyses 
have been found divided from the bones, 
the cartilages separated from the ribs, and 
srveral of the bones themselves dissolved 
by raries. The brain seldom shews any 
marks of disease. 

Scordium. (From trx.opoJ'ov, garlic; so 



the scurvy, is, most probably, because 
they are drained of their nutritious juices, 
which are extracted and run off in brine. 
As the disease is apt to become pretty ge- 
neral amongst the crew of a ship when it 
has once made its appearance, it has been 
supposed by many to be of a contagious 
nature; but the conjecture seems by no 
means well founded. 

A preternatural saline state of the blood 
has been assigned as its proximate cause. 
It has been contended by some physicians, 



that the primary morbid affection in this called because it smells like garlic.) Tris- 
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cii/fo pabutrit. Chamadryn palustris allium tenance, swelling of the belly, and an un- 
lent. Water germander. Teucrium usual fcetor of the excrements. 3. Scro- 
dium of Linnaeus. The leaves of this pliula fug-ax. This is of ihe most simple 
plain hate a smell somewhat of the garlic kind ; it is seated only about the neck, 
kind, from which Circumstance it is sup- and for the most part is caused by the re- 
posed to lake its name : 10 the laste they sorption from sores on the head. 4. Scro- 
uie bitterish and slightly pungent. The phula Americana, when it is joined with 
plant was formerly m high estimation, but the yaws. Scropl^ila consists in hard in- 
is now justly falkn into disuse, although dolent tumours of the conglobate glands in 
recommended by some in antiseptic cata- various parts of the body ; but particu- 
plasms and fomentations. larly in the neck, tiehind the ears, and 

Scom i; [Scoria, from e-xo/>, excrement.) under the chin, winch after a time suppu- 
Dross. The refuse or useless parts of any rate and degenerate into ulcers, from 
substance. which, instead of pus, a white curdled 

Scobodwi vsi.x. (From cxogoJ'tv, garlic, matter, somewhat resembling the coagu- 
and irg*vor, the leek.) Hie wild g-a.-lic or luin of milk, is discharged, 
leek shalot. The first appearance of the disease 19 

Scobodck. (Awo th <rKug ofuv, from its most usually between the third and seventh 
filthy smell.) Garlic. year of the child's age ; but it may arise 

Snnti'iACA. (From owgjnoc, a scorpion.) at any period Between ffcese and the age 
Medicines against the hue of serpen's- of puberty ; after which it seldom makes 

SconpioiiiEs. (From <rjcog5r«;c, a scorpion, its first attack. It most commonly affects 
and iti-jc, a likeness; so called because its children of a lax habit, With smooth fine 
leaves resemble the tail of a scorpion.) skins, fair hair, and rosy cheeks. It like - 
Scorpioide}'. Resembling the scorpion, wise is apl to attack such children as shew 
Scorpion-wort. Bird's foot. a disposition to rachitis, and. marked by a 

ScoflPii in s. See Scorpioidcs. protuberant forehead, enlarged joints, and 

SCORZONKRA'. (From cscorza, a ser- a tumid abdomen. Like this disease, it 
pent, Span.; so called because it is said to seems to be peculiar to cold and variable 
bu effectual againsi the bite of all vene- climates, being rarely met with in warm 
mous animals.) 1. The name of a genus ones. Scrophula is by no means a conta- 
ol plants in the Liinuvan s\ s'em. Class, gious disease ; but, beyond all doubt, is 
Syngenetia. Order, Polygamia xqualea. of an hereditary nature, and is often en- 

2. The pharmacopoeia! name of the plant tailed by parents, on their children. There 
called also etcorzonera. Viperaria. Str- are, indeed, some practitioners who wholly 
pentaria Mopanica. Coats' grass. Vipers' deny that this, or any other disease, can 
glass. The roots of this plant, Scorzonera be acquired by an hereditary right; but 
humitis of Linnxus : — caitle fitlnudo, uniflo- that a peculiar temperament of body, or 
ru ; fohis lato-lanceolati$,nervosis,planit,hna predisposition in the constitution to some 
been sometimes employed medicinally as diseases, may extend from bo di father and. 
alexiphariuics, and in hypochondriacal dig- mother to their offspring, is, observes Dr. 
orders, and obstructions of the viscera. Thomas, very clearly proved. For exam- 
The Scorzonera hispanica mostly sup-plies pie, we verj frequently meet with gout in 
the shops, whose root is esculent, olerace- young persons of both sexes, Viio could 
ous,and against diseases inefficacious. never have brought it on by intemperance, 

ScOHzoAnx hispanica. The systematic sensuality, or improper diet, but must 
name of UwescuiejH vipers' grass. have acquired the predisposition to it in 

S(om/.omi;v ui\;iiis. The systematic this way. 
name of th c officinal vipers' grass. See Where there is any predisposition in the 
Scorzonera. constitution to scrophula, and the person 

Scotodirx. (From ctxctcc, darkness, happens to contract a venereal taint, this 
and /<K6c, a giddiness.) Scotodinia. Scoto- frequently excites into action the causes of 
dtnus- Scotoma. Scotoma. Giddiness with the former ; as a venereal btTBo not unfre- 
impaired sight. quently becomes scrophulous, as soon as 

SCROBICULUS CORDIS. (Dim. of the virus is destroyed by mercury. The 
scrobs, a ditch.) The pit of the stomach, hue Dr. Cullen supposed scrophula to de- 

SCROFULA. (From tcrofa, a swine; pend upon a peculiar constitution of the 
because this animal is said to be much sub- lymphatic system. The attacks of the dis- 
ject to a similar disorder.) Scrophula. ease seem much affected or influenced by 
Struma. Coims. Charas. Ecrnetles, Fr. the periods of the seasons. They begin 
'hula. The king's evil. A genus of usually some time in the winter and spring, 
disease in the class eathexue, and order im~ and often tlisappear, or are greath amend- 
peti^hies of Cullen He distinguishes four ed, in summer and autumn. The first ap- 
species. 1. Scrophula vulgaris, when it is pearance of the disorder is commonly in 
without other disorders external and per- that of small oval or spherical tumours 
manent. 2. Scrophula mesenteric*, when under the skin, unattended by any pain or 
internal, with loss of appetite, pale coun- discolouration. These appear, in general, 

* 5 A 
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upon the sides of the neck, below the ear, 
or under the chin ; but, in some cases, the 
joints ot the elbows or ankles, or those of 
the lingers and toes, are the parts first af- 
fected. In these instances, we do not, 
however, find small moveable swelling's ; 
bin, on the contrary, a tumor aim st uni- 
formly surrounding' the joint, and inter- 
rupting its motion. 

After some length of time the tumors be- 
come larger and more fixed, the skin 
which covers them acquires a purple or 
livid colour, and, being much inflamed, 
they at last suppurate and break into little 
holes, from \ihich, at first, a matter some- 
what puritbrm oozes out ; but this changes 
by degrees into a kind of viscid serous dis- 
charge, much intermixed with small pieces 
of a white substance, resembling the curd 
of milk. 

The tumors subside gradually, whilst 
the ulcers at the same time open more, and 
spread unequally in various directions. 
After a time, some of the ulcers heal ; but 
other tumors quickly form in different parts 
of the body, and proceed on, in the same 
slow manner as the former ones, to suppu- 
ration. In this manner the disease goes on 
for some years, and appearing at last to 
have exhausted itself, all the ulcers heal 
up, without being succeeded by any fresh 
swellings ; but leaving behind them an 
ugly puckering of the skin, and a scar of 
considerable extent. This is ihemost mild 
form under which scrophula ever appears. 
In more virulent cases, the eyes are par- 
ticularly the seat of the disease, and are 
affected with ophthalmia, giving rise to 
ulcerations in the tarsi, and inflammation 
of the tunica adnata, terminating not un- 
frequently in an opacity of the transparent 
cornea. 

In similar cases, the joints become af- 
fected, they swell and are incommoded by 
excruciating deep-seated pain, which is 
mnch increased upon the slightest motion. 
The swelling and pain continue to increase, 
the muscles of the limb become at length 
much wasted. Matter is soon afterwards 
formed, and this is discharged at small 
openings made by the bursting of the skin. 
Being, however, of a peculiar acrimonious 
nature, it erodes the ligaments and carti- 
lages, and produces a caries of the neigh- 
bouring bones. By an absorption of the 
matter into the system, heTrtvc fever at last 
arises, and, in the end, often proves fatal. 

When scrophula is confined to the exter- 
nal surface, it is by no means attended with 
danger, although on leaving one part, it is 
p.pt to be renewed in others ; but when the 
ulcers are imbued with a sharp acrimony, 
spread, erode, and become deep, without 
shelving any disposition to heal; when 
deep seated collections of matter form 
amongst the small bones of the hands and 
feet, or in the joints, or tubercles in the 



lungs, with hectic fever, arise, the conse- 
quences will be fatal. 

On opening the bodies of persons who 
have died of this disease, many of the vis- 
cera are usually found in a diseased state, 
but more particularly the glands of the 
mesentery, which are not only much lume> 
fied, but often ulcerated. The lungs are 
frequently discovered bent, with a number 
of tubercles or cysts, which contain matter 
of various kinds. Scrophulous glands, on 
being examined by dissection, feel some- 
what softer to the touch than in their na- 
tural state, and when laid open, they are 
usually found to contain a soft curdy mat- 
ter, mixed with pus. 

SCROPHULARIA. (From scrofula, the 
king's evil; so called from the unequal 
tubercles upon its roots, like scrophulous 
tumors.) The name of a genus of piants 
in the Linnaean system. Class, Didyuumiu. 
Order, dngiospermia. The fig-wort. 

Scrophulahia AauATiCA. See Bctonica 
aquatica. 

Scrophulahia minor. The pile-wort is 
sometimes so called. See Chetidonium 
minus. 

Scrophularia nodosa. The systematic 
name of the fig-wort. See Scrophularia 
vulgaris. 

Scrophularia vulgaris. Jffillemorbia. 
Scrophularia. Common fig-wort or ker- 
nel-wort. The root and leaves of this 
plant, Scrophularia nodosa of Linnaeus : — 
foliis cordutisy trinervatis ; c utile obtusnn- 
gulo, have been celebrated both as an 
internal and external remedy against in- 
flammations, the piles, scrophulous tu- 
mors, and old ulcers ; but they are now 
only used in this country by the country 
people 

Scrotal hernia. Hernia scrotalis. Scro- 
tocele. A protrusion of any part of an ab- 
donmnialviscusor viscera into the scrotum. 
See Hernia. 

Scrotocele. (From scrotum, and xnxn, 
a tumour ) A rupture or hernia in the 
scrotum. 

SCROTUM. (Quasi mortum,& skin or 
hide.) JSursa testium. Oscheus. Oscheon. 
Orcheu of Galen. The common integu- 
ments which rover the testicles. 

SCRUIULUS. .(Dim. of scrupus, a 
small stone ) A scruple or weight of 20 
grains 

SCURF. Furfura Small exfoliations 
of the cuticle, which take place after 
some eruptions on the skm, a new cuticle 
being formed underneath during the exfo- 
liation. 

Scurvy. See Scorbutus. 

Scurvy-grass. See Coch/enria hortcn- 
sis. 

Scurvy grass, lemon. See Cochlearia hor- 
tetisis 

Scurvy-grass, Scotch. See Hrassicu ma- 
rina. 
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S0UT1FORM CARTILAGE. See Thy- Skramlla: See Cevadilla. 

void curtilage. SEIJATE (From sebum, suet.) Sebas. 

S«'i ttki.laria f; v 1. 1 H ini.AT v The sys- The name in the new chemistry of every 

tern itic numc of the skullcap. See Ter- compound of the acid of fat 

tianuria. Sebesten. (An Egyptian word.) Se- 

BCYBALA. Zxi/Catx*. Dry hard ex- bestina Sebsten. The dark black fruit 

crementa. of the cordia my.ra ; foliis ovutis, subra 

S< viiiicls. (From Scythia, its native glabris ; corymbis lateralibus ; calyabus de- 

soil.) An epithet of the liquorice-root or cemnriatis of Linnseus. It possesses 

any Hung brought from Scythia. glutinous and aperient qualities, and is 

SEA-AIR, Is prescribed in a variety exhibited in form of decoction in various 
of complaints, being considered as more dis ases of the chest, hoarseness, cough, 
medicinal and salubrious than that on land, difficult respiration, Sec. 
it is supposed to possess in its composition SECALE. 1. The name of a genus of 
■ greater quantity of oxygen. Thisis a most plants in theLinnaean system. Class, Tri- 
powerful and valuable remedy. It is re- andria. Order, Jhgynia. Itye. 
sorted to with the happiest success against 2. The common name of the seed of the 
most cases of debility, and particularly Secale cereale of Linnauis. It is principally 
against scrophulous diseases affecting the used as an article of diet, and in the north- 
external parts of the body. See Bath, ern counuriesof Europe is employed Wr af- 
cold. fording an ardent spirit. 

Sea-bolly. See Erynginm. Secale cereale The systematic name 

.S'e« moss. See Corallina of the rye-plant. See Secale. 

Sea-oak. See Quercus marina. SECONDARY. This term in general 

Sea-onion. See S cilia denotes something that acts as sec nd or 

Sea-salt. See M arias sod<e. in subordination to another. Tins in dis- 

SEA-SICKNESS. A nausea or ten- eases, we have secondary symptoms. 

dency to vomit, which varies, in respect of Secondary fever. That febrile afTec- 

duration, in different persons upon their tion which arises after a crisis, or the 

tirsl f^oiiig to sea With some it continues discharge of some morbid matter, as after 

only for a day or two; while with others it the declension of the small-pox or the 

remains throughout the voyage. The el is- measles 

eases in which sea-sickness is principally SECRETION. The word secretion is 

recommended are asthma and consump- used to express that function b\ winch an 

lion. organ separates from the blood the consti- 

SE l-WATER. This is arranged amongst tuent parts of a fluid that does not exist in 

tin simple saline waters. Its chemical ana- it with its characteristic properties. 

lysis gives a proportion of one of saline con- The difference of secreted humours is 
tents to about twenty-three one-fourth of visibly connected with those of the organs 

water ; but on our shores it is not greater employed for their formation. Thus arte- 

than one of salt to about thirty of water, rial exhalation, that take place throughout 

Sea-water on the British coast may, there- the whole extent of internal surfaces, and 

fore, be calculated to contain in the wine preserves their contiguity, affords nothing 
pint, of muriated soda 186.5 grains, of but an albuminous se rosily, which is only 

muriated magnesia fifty-one, of selenite the serum of the blood slightly altered by 

six grains ; total two hundred and forty- the weak action of organization very little 

three one-half grains, or half an ounce and complicated. The analysis of the water in 

three and one-half grains of saline con- dropsy, which is merely in the sevosity 

tents. The disorders for which the internal that continually transudes the surface of 

use of sea-water has been and may be re- serous mi mbrnnes, as the pleura or perito- 

sorted to, are in general the same for which nxum, has demonstrated that this fluid has 

all the simple saline waters may be used, the greatest resemblance to the serum of 

The peculiar power of sea-water and sea- the blood, and is only distinguished from 

salt as a discutient, employed either inter- it, by the variable proportions of albu- 

nally or externally in scrophulous habits, is men, and the different salts it contains in 

well known, and is attended withconsider- solution 

able advantage when judiciously applied. This first kind of secretion, this perspi- 

mck. See Quercus marina. ratory transudation, would seem, then, to 

■d earth*. See Terra tagillata. be a simple filtration or percolation of a 

SEARCHING. The operation of intro- liquor already formed in the blood through 

ducing a metallic instrument through the the porous parts of arteries ; yet we must 

urethra into the bladder, for the purpose here acknowledge a peculiar action of 

of acertaining whetherthepatient has stone membranes, the surface of which it perpe- 

or not. tually lubricates ; without this action the 

SEBACEOUS GLANDS. {Glandule serum would remain united to the other 

sebace.e, from aebum, suet.) Glands which constituent of the blood. This kind of 

secrete a sebaceous or sucttv humour. action is termed exhalation. The distin- 
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guishable character of this kind of secre- power peculiar to them, and which forms 
tion is the absence of any mediate struc- their distinguishing character. Lymplu- 
ture between the vas efferens and the ex- tics and excretory ducts arise from the 
cretory dud. : the minute arteries and sides of these little cells, and both these 
veins that run into the structure of mem- species of vessels absorb; one attracts the 
branes also constitute both. secreted liquor, carrying it into recepta. 

After serous transudation, requiringonfy cles, where it accumulates, while the other 
a very simple organization, follows the se- receives that part which the action of the 
cretion by cryptae, glandular follicles, and organ could not completely elaborate, or 
mucous lacunae. Each of these small the residue of the secretion, 
glands contained in the texture of mem- The nerves which always enter more or 
branes lining the internal surface of the less into the structure of secretory organs, 
digestive, arterial, ami urinary passages, and come principally from the great sym- 
and which, when conglomerated, form pathetics, terminate variously in their sub- 
amygdalae, &c. may be compared to a small stance, and furnish each of them with a 
bottle, the bottom of which is round, and particular sensibility, by means of which 
the neck short ; the membranous paneties theydistinguish in the blood brought thither 
of these vesicular cryptae are supplied with by the vessels the constituent parts orma- 
a great quantity of vessels and nerves. It terials of the humour they are destined to 
is to the peculiar action of these panetes prepare, and select it by a real preference, 
that the secretion of mucus by these glands Besides they cause them to take on a pecu- 
should be attributed. These mucous li- liar mode of activity, the exercise of which 
quids are less fluid and more viscid than causes these separate elements to undergo 
the fluid produced by the first kind of se- a certain composition, and impresses the 
cretion, but contain more albumen and fluid produced with specific properties, 
salts; they are more different from the se- always relative to the mode of action of 
rum of the blood, and of a moreexcremen- which they are the^esult. Thus the liver 
titious nature ; the nature of these bottle- retains the constituent principles of bile 
kind of glands is turned towards the parts contained in the blood of the vena portae, 
to which the mucous membrane adheres, elaborates, combines them, and forms the 
their mouth or neck opens on the surface bile, and animal fluid, distinguishable by 
Contiguous to these membranes. certain characteristic properties that are 

The apertures by which the mucous sibjectto variations accordingas the blood 
glands discharge themseives are easy to be contains the elements which enter into its 
perceived on the amygdalae, mucous sur- composition in a greater or less degree; 
face of the urethra, rectum, &c. according to the increased or diminished 

Secretion and excretion are facilitated disposition of the gland to retain them, 
by the irritation occasioned by the pre- and to effect a more or less complete mix- 
sence of air, aliment, or urine ; by the ture of them. The qualities of the bile 
compression induced by them, and, finally, dependent on the concurrence of all these 
by the peristaltic contractions of the mus- circumstances, should present so many 
cular fibres to which mucous membranes diff'erencesas the bloodcontains principles, 
adhere throughout the whole extent of the and as the hepatic organ may offer varieties 
primae viae. relative to the composition of the former, 

The fluids, which are considerably differ- and degree of activity of the latter. Hence 
entfrom the blood, require for their secre- arise alterations of the bile, the most m- 
tion organs of a more complicated struc- considerable of which being compatible 
ture; these are called conglomerate glands with health, escape observation, while 
todistinguishthemfrom lymphatic glands, those which are more complete, and de- 
which are named conglobate. These glands range the natural order of the functions, 
are visceral masses, formed by an assem- become evident by diseases of which they 
blage of nerves and every species of ves- may be sometimes considered the effect, 
sels,- disposed in packets, and united by and at other times the cause. These alte- 
cellular structure ; a proper membr.uie, or rations of the bile (and what is here said of 
an elongation of that which lines the cavity the sec-etion of this humour may extend to 
that includes them, surrounds their exter- almost every other secretion of the animal 
rial surface, and separates them from the economy) never extend so far as to pre- 
circumjacent parts. vent it from being distinguished ; it always 

The arteries do not form an immediate preserves in a greater or less degree its es- 
continuation with their excretory ducts, sential and primitive characters, it never 
as Rysch affirmed ; nor do there exist im- acquires the qualities of another liquor so 
mediate glands between these vessels as as to resemble serum, urine, or saliva, &c. 
Malpigh* believed; it seems more probable The action of secretory glands is not 
that each gland has its cellular or paren- continual, most of them are subject to the 
chymatous substance in the areolae, into alternate state of action and rest, all, as 
which the arteries pour the materials of Barden observed, are asleep or awake 
the fluid they prepare; in consequence of a when any irritation operates on them, or 
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in tlieir vicinity, and determines their im- The third membrane, which, from its ap- 
mediate or sympathetic action. Thus sa- pearance, has likewise been called the vil- 
liva is secreted in greater quantity during Ions or spongy, and from the consideration 
mastication, &c. of it as ihe inner lamina of the uterus, 

When a secretory organ enters into ac- is cast off like the exuvix of some animals. 
tion, the surrounding parts, or such as are The decidua has been described bv Har- 
situated in its vicinity, for instance, the vey, not as one of the membranes of the 
liver, is comprised in the sphere of action ovum, but as a production of the uterus, 
of the duodenum, since the repletion of The following is the order of the mem- 
testine irritates it, determines a more branes of the ovum, at the full period of 
abundant afflux of humours, and a more gestation : 1st, There is the outer or con- 
copious secretion of bile, necting, which is fhcculent, spongy, and 

The blood conveyed to a secretory extremely vascular, completely investing 
gland, before it arrives there, suffers prepa- the whole ovum, and lining the uterus. 
ratory changes wlfich dispose il to furnish 2dly, The middle membrane, which is 
the constituents of the liquor about to be nearly pellucid, with a very few small 
secreted. blood-vessels scattered over it, and which 

Tlw celerity with which the blood ar- forms a covering to the placenta and funis, 
rives at an organ ; the length, diameter, but does not pass between the placenta 
angles of the vessels, and the disposition and uterus 3dly, The inner membrane, 
Of their ultimate ramifications, are all cir- which is transparent, of a firmer texture 
enmstances which ought to be observed in than the others, and lines the whole ovum, 
the examination of each secretion, since making, like the middle memhram , a en. 
they have an influence on the nature of vering for the placenta and funis with the 
the secreted fluid, and on the mode in two last. The ovum is clothed when it 
which secretion is effected. When a gland passes from the ovarium into the uterus, 
is irritated it becomes the centre of fluxion, where the first is provided for its recep- 
and acts on the blood brought by its ves- tion. 

sch. Secret on dependent on a peculiar These membranes, in the advanced state 
action inherent in a glandular organ is of pregnancy, cohere slightly to each 
assisted by the action of surrounding other, though, in some ova, there is a con- 
muscles, siderable quantity of fluid collected be- 

The glands, after having remained for a tween them, which being discharged when 
longer or shorter time in a state of excita- one of the outer membranes is broken, 
tion, relax, become collapsed, and fluids forms one of the circumstances which have 
are not conveyed to them in such abun- been distinguished by the name of by or 
dance, they remain in a state of sleep, and false waters. 

during repose renew their sensibility, which Between the middleand inner membrane, 
is consumed by long exertion. upon or near the funis, there is a small, 

A remarkablecircnmstance in secretions flat, and oblong body, which, in the early 
is, that they mntually replace and supply part of pregnancy, seems to be a vesicle 
each other, so that when the urine is less containing milky lymph, which afterwards 
copious perspiration is more abundant, becomes of a firm and apparently fatty 
A sudden coldness of the skin frequently texture. This is called the vesicula umbi- 
ms diarrhoeas, the humours are im- licalis ; but its use is not known. SeePfa- 
mediately repelled towards the intestinal cevta. 

tube, and pass off by the mucous glands Sbcchbom antem. According to art. 
of the intestines, the action of which is A term frequently used in prescription, 
considerably increased. and denoted by the letters S. A. which are 

a tens, The systematic, name of usually affixed, when the making up of the 
the stone-cross. See Illecebra. recipe in perfection requires some uncom- 

■ > cbsabea. See Cgtarian opera- mon care and dexterity. 
tion. Secchidaca. (From securis, an axe; 

to i'iiimimh. Sectio hyptigculrica. so called because its leaves resemble a 
The high operation for the stone. See small axe.) Henbane. 
Lithol SEDATIVES. {Me die amenta seditava. 

SECl ND1NES. The placenta and from sedo, to ease or assuage) Sedantia, 

membranes which are expanded from its medicines which have the power of dimi- 

ind which form a complete involuc- nishing the animal energv, without des- 

rmn of the foetus and its waters, go under troying life. They are divided into scda- 

itnmon term of after-birth, or se- tiva seporifica, as opium, papaver, hyosci- 

cundii amus, and sedativa refrigerantia, as neutral 

The membranes of the ovum have usu- salts, acids, &c. 
alh been mentioned as two, the amnion Sedative salt of Bamberg See Jhracic acid. 
and the chorion ; and the latter has again Sr.nENTAIUA OSSA. The OS COCCygis and 
been divided into the true and the false, ischia. 
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Sedge. See Iris palustris. 

Sediment. The heavy parts of liquids, 
which fall to the bottom. 

Seitiment lutiritious. See Latiritious sedi- 
ment. 

SKDLITZ WATER. Seydschutx -water. 
A simple saline mineral water. From che- 
mical analysis it appears, that it is strongly 
impregnated with vitriolated magnesia or 
Epsom salt, and it is to this, along with 
probably the small quantity of muriat of 
magnesia, that i; owes its bitter and saline 
taste, and its purgative properties. The 
diseases in which this water is recommend- 
ed are, crudities of the stoma, h, hypo- 
chondriasis, amennorrhoea, and the an- 
omalous complaints succeeding the cessa- 
tion of the catamenia, oedematous tumours 
of the legs in literary men, hemorrhoidal 
affections, and scorbutic eruptions. 

SEDUVI. (From sedo, to assuage; so 
called because it allays inflammation.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnsean 
system. Class, Decandria. Order, Penta- 
gynia. 

Sedum iuteum murale. Navel wort. 

Seditm majcs. Aizoon, Barba Jnvis. 
House-leek or sangreen. Setnpervivum tec- 
tonnn of Linnreus. The leaves of this 
plant have no remarkable smell, discover 
to the taste a mild subacid austerity ; they 
are frequently applied by the vulgar to 
bruises and old ulcers. 

Sedum minus See Illecebra. 

Sebum TELErinuM. The systematic name 
of the orpine. See Faba crassa. 

SEEING A sensation by which we 
perceive bodies around us, and their sen- 
sible qualities. The organ of sight is 
formed of three parts perfectly distinct, 
which serve to protect the globe of the 
eye, to withdraw it suddenly from the 
influence of light, and to preserve it in a 
condition necessary for the exercise of 
these functions : These consist in the su- 
percilia, palpebral, and lachrymal passages, 
parts accessory to the organ. The eye-ball 
itself presents two portions very different 
from each other, one formed by almost 
the whole, and may be called an optic 
instrument ; the other formed by a medul- 
lary expansion of the optic nerve is the 
immediate organ of sight, this is the reti- 
na, alone adapted to receive the impres- 
sion of light, and to be affected by the 
delicate contact of this extremely subtle 
fluid. This impression or sensation is 
transmitted to the cerebral organ by the 
optic nerve, of which the retina is merely 
the expanded extremity. 

The eye-brows, as being accessory organs 
to vision, have the effect of diminishing the 
effect of a too strong light by partly ab- 
sorbing its rays. The supercilia answers 
this purpose better in proportion to the 
projection formed, and the darker colour 



of the hair ; thus we knit the brow trans- 
versely in passing from dark to a lighted 
place, the strong light of which has a disa. 
greeable effect on the organ of sight. 
Hence arose the custom of certain sou'h- 
ern people in whom the eyebrows are 
thicker and of a darker colour, to make 
them blacker in order the better to fulfil 
the intention for which they were designed. 
The eye-lids, as concerned in the organs of 
vision, shade the eyes from the continual 
action of light, these like all other organs 
have occasion for repose, which could not 
have been procured had the rays of light 
constantly excited their sensibility. A re- 
moval of the eyelids occasions loss of 
sleep. The cilia, or hairs, growing upon 
the margin are destined to prevent insects 
or other light bodies in the atmosphere 
from insinuating between the globe of the 
eye and its covering. The anterior part of 
the eye, thus defended against external in- 
juries, is continually moistened by the tears, 
they also guard against the effects of fric- 
tion, to which the eye is exposed. (See 
Eye.) 

Luminous rays, emanating from a light 
object, form a cone, the apex of which 
corresponds to the point of a body which 
we are looking at, and its base is applied 
to the anterior part of the cornea; all 
those rays which touch the mirror of the 
eye pass through it, experience a refrac- 
tion proportioned to the density of the 
cornea, and to the convexity of this mem- 
brane, greater than that of the atmosphere : 
when approaching the perpendicular they 
pass through the aqueous humours less 
dense, and meet with the iris. All those 
rays which fall on this membrane are re- 
flected, and sliew its colour different in 
different individuals. It is only the most 
central rays that penetrate the pupil, and 
serve for sight : these enter the pupil in 
greater or less number, according as it 
may be more or less dilated. The pupil 
becomes larger or smaller conformable to 
the expansion or contraction of the iris. 
The motions of the iris depend entirely on 
the mode in which light affects the retina ; 
it is of itself insensible to the impression 
of luminous rays, as proved by Fontana, 
who always found it immoveable when he 
directed rays of light exclusively to it. 

The rays to which the pupil give passage 
pass through the aqueous humour of the 
posterior chamber ; and soon come into 
contact with the crystalline lens, which 
powerfully refracts them, on account of its 
density and lenticular form. When more 
approaching the perpendicular by this 
body, they proceed as far as the retina, 
through the vitreous humour, that is less 
dense, and which preserves, without aug- 
mentation, the effect of the refraction pro- 
duced by the crystalline lens ; the rays 
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assembled into one focus strike only a been equally serviceable ; and by these 
single point of the retina, and produce an means, without much trouble, he was 
impression that (,'ives us an idea of cerain enabled to acquire a fortune, It must, 
properties of the bodies it reflects. It is however, be allowed that lie was a skil- 
generaliy thought that luminous pyramids ful chemist, who, by his writings, >nd 
which emanate trom all points of the ob the invention of various other medicines, 
jeel we behold, decussate in passing had obtained considerable reputai ion as a 
through the globe of the eye, so that the physician and naturalist. He was esta- 
object nself is figured in a reverse direc- blished as an apothecary at Rochelk; 
tion. Although the image of each object published papers on various natural ob- 
is traced at the same lime in each of our jects which he had observed in his neigh- 
eyes, we have but one sensation, because bouihood, in the Memqirs of the Academy 
both sensations arc in harmony or com- of Sciences at Paris, as well as in oiher 
bitted, and only serve by assisting each works; and died on the 11th of M..rch, 
other to render the impression Stronger 1719. ' 

and more durable. The correspondence He recommended this salt, which en- 
of affection requires the direction of the riclied him, and rendered his name famous, 
optic axes on the same objects, and how- in some small treatises, printed in parti- 
ever little tins direction be changed we cular about the year 1762. He called it 
really see double, which happens in stra- sometimes alkaline salt, sometimes sal po- 
bismus, or squinting. lycrett, and sometimes Rochelte salt. After 

If the eyes possess a too energetic his death, his son continued o prepare and 
pow< r of refraction either from too great to vend it with the greatest success. 
a convexity of the cornea or crystalline Seignette discovered this salt while he 
leas, or more considerable density of the was engaged in making soluble tartar, 
humours and excessive depth of >he globe and, according to the old opinion, ima- 
of the eye, the luminous rays being united gining that both the fixed alkalis were 
too soon, cross each other, again diverge, the same, used soda instead of potash, 
fall scattered on the retina, and produce By this means he procured, not without 
only a confused sensation. In this disease surprise, a salt different from the common 
of vision called myopia, patients can only soluble tartar which he wished to prepare, 
distinguish very near objects, whence rays and from the other well-known salt also. 
are given off which require an instrument He was induced, therefore, to examine 
possessing a considerable power of refrac- it. The experiments of learned chemists 
lion. In presbyopia, on the contrary, the discovered the component parts of this 
cornea being too Hat, the crystalline not sait. The mode of preparing it was then 
very convex, or being deep seated, the hu- made publicly known; and, by more ac- 
mours not sufficiently abundant, cause the curate examination, the difference, before 
rays not to be yet assembled, when they overlooked, between vegetable and mine- 
tall on the retina; so that patients can ral alkali, was determined ; by which new 
only observe with distinct objects, because lit. lit was thrown upon chemistry, and an 
the rays that come from them being very important service rendered to a variety of 
convergent, have not occasion to be much arts. 

refracted. The sensibility of the retina is, Among those who contributed to bring 
under certain circumstances, so much this salt into repute was Nicholas Lemery, 
raised, that the eye hardly supports the to whom Seignette sent a large quantity 
weakest light. Persons in this situation of it, which he distributed at Paris, though 
are called nyctalopes, who distinguish ob- unacquainted with its component parts, 
jects in the mids: of utter darkness, as a Its composition was discovered at the 
rays are sufficient to affect tin ir organ same time, about the year 1731, by two 
of vision. The eyes are not immoveable French chemists, Baldue and Geoffroy, 
in the part they occupy, they are directed the former published his observations in 
towards all the objects of which we wish the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences ; 
to form a knowledge by different motions, and the latter communicated his to Sir 
regulated by four recti and two oblique Hans Sloane, who caused them to be 
muscles, and it is observed that there is printed in the Philosophical Transactions, 
such a correspondence of action in muscles Newman, therefore, was not the first who 
that move both eyes, that these organs turn made known the composition of Seignette's 
at the same time towards the object, so salt, in his treatise on salt-petre ; for 
thai the visual axes are exactly parallel. Newman's salt is essentially different; 

Sn. si ni's SALT. A neutral salt, which and he himself confesses that he was not 
consists of soda, potash, and tartaric acquainted with the Rochelle salt. See 
acid. It was prepared and made known Soda tawtaritata 

by a Frenchman named Peter Seignette, Sili mi is (From eiKim, the moon.) A 
tow. n-ds the end of the last century. It white stone, having a figure upon it re- 
w.is then employed in preference to many scmblmg a moon. Sulphat of lime, 
ether medicines long known, which had Selemtm. (From rum, the moon 
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so called from its usefulness in lunacy.) by the oscula of the lymphatic vessels. 
A kind of peony. l n lascivious men, the semen is sometimes 

Self-heal See Prunella. though rarely, propelled by nocturnal pol- 

Seline. A disease of the nails, in which lution from the vesiculx seminales, through 
white spots are occasionally sen in their the ejaculatory ducts, (which arise from 
substance. tne vesiculx seminales, perforate the ure- 

^ SELfxusi. (From <m»v», the moon; from thra transversely, and open themselves by 
its supposed usefulness in disorders pro- a narrow and very nervous mouth at the 
ceeding from the influence of the moon.) sides of the caput gallinaginis,) into the 
■^q-pi s " la *! a & e - urethra, and from it to some distance But 

SLLLA TURCICA. (Sella, quasi sedda, in chaste men the greatest part is again 
from sedeo, to sit, and turcica,- from gradually absorbed from the vesiculs se- 
2ts supposed resemblance to a Turkish minales through ihe lymphatic vessels, 
saddle.) Ephippium. A cavity in the and conciliates strength to the body. The 
sphaenoid bone, containing the pituitary smell of semen is specific, heavy, affect- 
gland, surrounded by the four clinoid pro- ing the nostrils, yet not disagreeable, 
cesses. The same odour is observed in the roots of 

SELTZER WATER. A saline water, the orchis, jul«e of chesn its, and the In- 
slightly alkaline, highly acidulated with therac of many plants. The smell of the 
carbonic acid, containing more of this vo- semen of quadrupeds, when at heat, is so 
latile principle than is sufficient to saturate penetrating as to render their flesh fetid 
the alkali, and the earths which it holds in and useless, unless castrated. Thus the 
solution. It is particularly serviceable in flesh of the stag, tempore coitus, is unftt 
relieving some of the symptoms that indi- to eat. The taste of semen is fatuous 
cate a morbid affection of the lungs; in and somewi at acrid. In : he testes its con- 
slow hectic fever, exanthematous erup- sistence is thin and diluted ; but in the ve- 
tions of the skin, foulness of the stomach, siculae seminales, viscid, dense, and rather 
bilious vomiting, acidity and heart-burn, pellucid: and by venery and debility it is 
spasmodic pains in any part of the alimen- rendered thinner. 

tary canal, and bloody or highly offensive Specific gravity. The greatest part of 
stools. On account of its property in re- the semen sinks to the bottom in water, 
lieving spasmodic pains, and from its ra- yet some part swims on its surface, which 
pid determination to the kidneys, and per- it covers like very fine threads mutually 
haps its alkaline contents, it has been connected together in the form of a cobweb, 
sometimes employed with great advantage Colour. In the testicles it is somewhat 
in diseases of the urinary organs, especial- yellow, and in the vesiculae seminales it 
ly those that are attended with the for- acquires a deeper hue. That emitted by 
mation of calculus. A large proportion pollution or coition, becomes white from 
of the Seltzer water, either genuine or ar- its mixture with the whitish liquor of the 
tificial, that is consumed in this country, prostate gland during its passage through 
is for the relief of these disorders. Even the urethra. In those people who labour 
in gonorrhoea, either simple or venereal, under jaundice, and from the abuse of 
Hoffman asserts that advantage is to be saffron, the semen has been seen yellow, 
derived from this medicine. The usual and in an atrabiliary young man, black, 
dose is from half a pint to a pint. Quality. Semen exposed to the atmos- 

SEMECARrus astacardium. The systema- pheric air, loses its pellucidity, and be- 
tic name of the tree which is supposed to comes thick, but after a few hours it is 
afford the Molucca bean. See Amacardium again rendered more fluid and pellucid 
wientale. than it was immediately after its emission. 

Semeiosis. (From o-»fxucce, to notify.) This phenomenon cannot arise from water 
See Semiotice. or oxygen attracted from the air. At 

SEMEN. 1. The seed, kernel, or stone length it deposits a phosphorated calx, 
jf the fruit of any vegetable. and forms a corneous crust. 

2. The seed or prolific liquor secreted Experim&its with semen prove that it 
in the testicles, and carried through the turns the syrup of violets green, and dis- 
epididymis and vas deferens into the vesi- solves earthy, mediate, and metallic salts. 
culae seminales, to be emitted sub coitu Fresh semen is insoluble in water, untd it 
into the female vagina, and there, by its has undergone the above changes in atmo- 
aura, to penetrate and impregnate the ovu- spheric air. It is dissolved by alkaline 
lum in the ovarium. salts. By artherial oil it is dried into a 

In castrated animals, and in eunuchs, pellucid pellicle, like the CQrtex of ihe 
the vesiculx seminales are small, and con- brain. It is dissolved by all acids except 
tracted ; and a little lymphatic liquor, but the oxygenated acid of salt, by which it is 
no semen, is found in them. The semen is coagulated in the form of white flakes. It 
detained for some time in the vesiculse is also acted upon by alcohol of wine, 
seminales, and rendered thicker from the By dry distillation semen gives out a 
continual absorption of its very thin part, small portion of emp\rcumatic oil, and 
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volatile alkali. Tltr remaining incinerated Semi interossels ivdicis. See Jibduc- 

carbone affords soda and phosphorated tor indicis mantis. 

calx SEMILUNAR VALVES. The three 

The constituent principles of semen. Che- valves at the beginning of the pul nonary 

mical analysis demonstrates that one hun- artery and aorta are so termed, from their 

dred parts of semen contain, 1. Of water, half-moon shape. 

ninety par's, 2 Of animal gluten, six SEMIOTICE. (From o-»//«;o», a sign.) 

pails 3. Of phosphorated calx, one part. Semeiosts. That pair of pathology which. 

4 Of pure soda, three parts. 5 By mi- treats on thi signsofdis 

croacopical examination, i is asserted that SEMIMEMBR\NOSTJS Is chin pop- 

an immense number of very small animal- lili femoral of Dumas. This muscle arises 

cula -iih round 'ails, called spermatic uni- from the' outer surface of the tube- 

tnalcukt, may be seen. 6. The odorous rosity of the ischium, by a bro d flat 

principle, which flies off immediately from tendon which is three inches in length. 

fresh semen. It appears to consist of a From this tendon it has gotten the name of 

peculiar vital principle, and by the an- semi-membranosus It then begins to 

eients was called aura teminig, grow fleshy, and runs at first under the 

Use. 1 Emitted into the female vagina long head of the biceps, and af'ei wards 
sub coitu, it possesses the wonderful and between tlia muscle and the semi tendi- 
Stupendous power of impregnating the nos'.s. At the lower part of the thigh it 
oviiluin in the female- ovarium. The odo- becomes narrower again, and terminates 
rous principle, or aura spermatica only, in a short tendon, which is inserted chiefly 
appears to penetrate through the cavity of into the upper and back part of 'he head 
the uterus and fallopian tubes to the female of the tibia, but some of its fibres are 
ovarium, and there to impregnate i he albu- spread over the posterior surface of the 
minous latex of the mature ovulum by its capsular ligament of the knee. Between 
vital power. The other principles of the this capsular ligament and the tendon of 
semen appear to be only a vehicle of the the muscle, we find a small bursa muco- 
seminal aura. 2. In chaste men, the se- sa. The tendons of this and the last de- 
men returning through the lymphatic res- scribed muscle form the inner hatn-s'.ring. 
sels into the mass of the blood, gives This muscle bends the leg, and seems like- 
strength to the body and mind ; hence the wise to prevent the capsular ligament from, 
bull is so fierce and brave, the castrated ox being pinched. 

so gentle and weak ; hence every animal SEMI-NERVOSUS. See Semitendino- 

languishes post coitum ; and hence tabes sus. 

dorsalis from onanism. 3. It is by the Seminis ejacplator. See Accelerator 

stimulus of the absorbed semen, at the age urina. 

of puberty, into the mass of the humours ; Semi-orbicplaris oris. See Orbicularis 

that the beard and hair of the pubes, but oris. 

in animals the horns, are produced; and SEMI-SITNALIS COLLI. Semi spina- 

the weeping voice of the boy changed into Us live transverso spinalis colli of Wius- 

that of a man. low, Spinalis cervicis of Albinus, Spinalis 

Sbkxh Aiuiiwiix. A seed imported colli of Douglas, Transversalis colli of 

from the East, of a pleasant smell, a grate- Cowper, and Transversospinal of Dumas, 

ful aromatic taste, somewhat like savory. A muscle situated on the posterior part of 

It possesses exciting, stimulating, and car- the neck, which turns the neck obliquely 

minative virtues, and is given in the East baekwards, and a little to one side. It 

in nervous weakness, dyspepsia, flatulency, arises from the transverse processes of the 

and heart-burn. uppermost six vertebrae of the back by as 

Simin mays. An East Indian seed, ex- many distinct tendons, ascending obliquely 

hibited there in atonic gout. under the complexus, and is inserted into 

Semen contra. See Santonicum. the spino is processes of all the vertebrae of 

Semen sancti m. See Santonicum. the neck, except the first and last. 

SEMI. (.S>mi, from a/turv, half.) Semis SEMI SPINALIS DORSI Semispi- 

in composition universally signifies half, as nalis externus seu transverso-spinalis dorsi 

semtcupium, a half-bath, or bath up to the of Winslow. Semi spinatus of Cowper, 

navel; semilunaris, in the shape of a half- and Transversospinal of Dumas. A muscle 

moon situated on the back, which extends the 

SEMICIRCULAR CANALS. These spine obi. queiy backwards. It arises from 

canals are three in number, and take their the transverse processes of the seventh, 

name from their figure. They belong to eighth, ninth, and tenth vertebrae of the 

the organ of hearing, and are situated in buck, by as many distinct tendons, which 

the petrous portion of the temporal bone, soon grow fleshy, and then become tendi- 

and open into the vestibulum. nous again, and are inserted into the spi- 

SEMICUP1UM. Excathisma. Inces- nous processes of all the vertebrae of the 

#i'o. A half-bath, or such as receives only back above the eighth, and into the lower* 

the hips, or extremities. most of the neck, by as many tendons 

• 5 B 
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Semispixalis externtjs. See Semi-spi- 
nalis dorii. 

Semi spinatcs. See Semi-spinalis 

-S-EMI-TEND1N0SUS. This muscle, 
which is the semi-?iervosus of Douglas and 
Winslow, and Ischio-creti tibial of Dumas, 
is situated obliquely along the back part of 
the thigh. It arises tendinous and fleshy 
from the inferior, posterior, and outer part 
of the tuberosity of the ischium, in'common. 
with the long he.>d of the biceps cru»s, 
to the posterior edge of which it continues 
to adhere, by a great number of oblique 
fibres, for the space of two or three inches. 
Towards the lower part of the os femoris, 
it terminates in around tendon, which passes 
behind the inner condyle of the thigh bone, 
and becoming flat, is inserted into the 
upper and inner part of the ridge of the 
tibia, a little below its tuberosity. This 
tendon sends off an aponeurosis, which 
helps to form the tendinous fascia that co- 
vers the muscles of the leg. This muscle 
assists in bending- the leg, and at the same 
time draws it a little inwards. 

SEMPER VI VUM. (From semper, al- 
ways, and vivo, to live ; so calltd because 
it is always green.) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Dodecandria. Order, Polygyria 

2. riit. pharmacopoeial name of some 
plants. S»e Sedummajus 

SemperVevum acre. The stone-crop is 
occasional^ so termed See Illecebra. 

Skmpervivum tectordm. The syste- 
matic name of the house-leek. See Sedum 
majus. 

SENECIO. (Senecigfrom senesco, to 
gf«w old ; so called bdcStfte it has a grey- 
ish down upon it, liKe the beard of oid 
men.) 1. Thenamd'ofa genus of plants 
in the Lmnaean system. Class, Syngenesia, 
Order, Po/ygumia it t uperflua. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name also of the 
groundsel. S?&Erigeriim. 

Senecio vulgaris. The systematic name 
of groundsel. See Erigerum. 

Senecio jacob;ea The systematic name 
of the ragwort. See Jacobaa. 

Senecta anguitjm. The cast skin of a 
serpent ; its decection is said to cure 
deafness. 

Senega. See Seneka. 

Senkga bum. See. Gummi senegalense. 

Senegcitv milkwort. See Seneka. 

SENEKA. (So called because the Se- 
necca or 8enegaw»Indians use it against 
the bite of thowattle-sn.<ke ) The rattle- 
snake-rootj^ri%k\vort. Pohjgala senega of 
Linna:-;s -.—Jloribns imbevbibus spkdtis, canle 
ereclo herbaceo simplicissimo, Jo'tits lato Ian- 
ceolutis. The root of this>plantVas former- 
ly much esteemed as^'tfpecific'against the 
poison of the rattlesnake, ai d as an anti- 
phlogistic in pleurisy, pneumonia, &c. but 
it is now very much hud aside. Its dose is 



from ten to twenty grains ; but when em- 
ployed, it is generally used in the form of 
decocj.1011, which, when prepared accord- 
ing to the formula of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopoeia, may be given every second or 
third hour. 

Sengreen. See Sedum majus. 

SENNA. (From senna, an Arabian 
word, signifying acute ; so called from its 
sharp pointed leaves.) Senna ulexamlriiia. 
Senna italica. Folium orient ale. Senna, 
or Egypian cassia. Cassia senna ol Lin- 
naeus -.—foliis sejugis subovutis, petiolis 
eglundulutis. The leaves of senna, which 
are imported here from Alexandria for 
medicinal use, have a i;aiher disagreeable 
smell, and a subacrid, bitterish, nauseous 
taste. They are in common use as a pur- 
gative. The formulae given of the senna 
by the colleges, are those of infusion, a 
powder, a tincture, and an electuary. See 
Infusum. senna, &c. 

Senna alexandrina. See Senna. 

Senna eeectuariim e. See Electuarium 
senna. 

Senna itaeica. See Senna. 

Senna paupercm. Bastard senna, or 
milk-vetch. 

Senna scorpidm. The scorpion senna. 

Senx;e extractcm. Extract of senna. 

Sennjj infcsum. See Infusum senna. 

Senna, inftjscm tartarizatum. Senna, 
coriander, and cream of tartar, infused in 
water. 

SENSATION. Sensation, or feeling, 
is the consciousness of a change taking 
place in any part, from the contact of a 
foreign b-.dy with the extremities of our 
nerves. The seat of sensation is in the 
pulp of the nerves. 

The impression produced on any organ 
by the action of an external body consti- 
tutes sensation. This sensation, trans- 
mitted by nerves to the brain, is perceived, 
that is, felt by the organ ; the sensation 
then becomes perception ,• and this first 
modification implies, as must be evident, 
the existence of a central organ, io which 
impressions produced on the senses are 
conveyed. The cerebral fibres are acted 
on with greater or less force by the sensa- 
tions propagated by all the senses influ- 
enced at the same time ; and we could only 
acquire confused notions of all bodies that 
produce them, if one particular and stronger 
perception did not obliterate the others, 
and fix our attention. In this collective 
stute of the mind on the same subject, the 
brain is weakly affected by several sen- 
sations which leave no trace behind. It is 
on this principle that, having read a book 
with great attention, we forget the diffe- 
rent sensations produced by the paper and 
characters. 

When a sensation is of short duration, 
the knowledge we have of it is so weak, 
that soon afterwards there does not re- 
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mam nay knowlege of having experienced hair, epidermis, nails, &c; but the sensible 

it.. In proportion as :i si ns.it ion, or an idea, parts aie the skin, eyes, tongue, ear, nose, 

which is only a tenia t ion transformed or muscles, stomach, intestine, &tcs. 

perceived by the cerebral organ, has pro- SENSORtUM. Sei Cerebrum. 

duced in the fibres of this organ amtronger SENSOR1UM COMMUNE. See Cere- 

or weaker impression, the remembrance of brum. 

it becomes more or lets liv< lv and perma- SEXSUS EXTERXI. The external 
lient. Thuswc hare a reminiscence of it, that senses are seeing, healing, testing, smell- 
is, call to mind that we .iavc already been ing, and feeling. 

affected in the same manner : a memory, of SEN8U9 INTERNI. The internal 

tin; act of recalling the object of the sen- senses are imagination, memory, jndg- 

Bationwith some of its attributes, ascolour, ment, attention, and the passions 

volume, &c. SENTIENT EXTREMITIES. The ex- 

When the brain is easily excitable, and, tremities of the nerves. 

at the same tune, accurately preserves Skpahatoiuc.m. (From separo, to sepa- 

impressions received, it possesses the pow-« rate.) An instrument for separating the 

er of representing to itself ideas with all pericranium from the skull, and a che- 

thcir connexions, and all the accessory mical vessel for separating essential parts 

a circumstances by which they are accom- of liquids. 

panted, of reproducing them in a certain Bmia offtciwaiis. Septum. Pneci- 

degree, and of recalling an entire object, pi tans magnum. The cuttle fish. The 

while the memory only gives us an idea of systematic name of the fish whose shell 

its qualities. This creative faculty is call- possesses calcalious qualities, and is often 

ed imagination. When two ideas are brought mixed into tooth-powders, 

together, compared, and their analogy Sr.pi.i-: os, Sen Sepia officinalis. 

considered, we are said to form a jurig- Septenam years. Climacteric years. 

ment ; several judgments connected toge- A supposed period, or succession of years 

tlier constitute reasoning. in human life, at winch important consti- 

Btfsides the sensations that are carried tutional changes are considered to take 
from the organs of sense to the brain, place- ; and the end of this period is there- 
there arc others, internal, that seem to be fore judged critical. This period is fixed 
transmitted to it by a kind of sympathetic at every seventh year. The grand climac- 
reaction. It is well known what uneasi- teric is fixed at 63, and, passing that 
neas the affection of certain organs conveys time, age, it is considered, may be pro- 
to the mind, how much an habitual oh- traded to go to 90. So general is this De- 
struction of the liver is connected with a lief, that the passing of 60 generally gives 
certain order of ideas ; these internal sen- much anxiety to most people. 
sations are the origin of our moral faculties, Septfoil See TormentiUa. 
in the same manner as impressions that arc SEPTIC. (Septica ; from ovtsra, to pu- 
conveyed by the organs of sense are the treiy ) Relating to putrefaction, 
source of intellectual faculties. We are not Sepium. See Sepia officinalis. 
on that account to place the scat of the Sbptifolia. (From septein, seven, and 
passions of the mind in the viscera; it is folium, a leaf; so named from the number 
only necessary to remember that the appe- of its leaves.) Coralwort, or setfod tooth- 
tites, whence arise the passions, reside in wort 

this organ, and are a phenomenon purely SEp-rrwEnviA. (From septem, seven, 

physical, while passion consists, at the and uervus, a string; so called from the 

same time, in the intellectual exertion, seven strings upon its leaf.) A species of 

Thus an accumulation of semen in the ca- plantain. 

vitiea that are employed as a reservoir for SEPTUM CEREBELUI. A process 

it, excites the appetite for venery, very of the dura mater, dividing the cerebel- 

distinct from the passion of love, although lum perpendicularly into two principal 

it may be frequently the determinate cause parts, 

of it. SEPTUM CEREBRI- The falciform 

The senses may be enumerated under process of the dura mater is sometimes so 

the following heads, viz. the sense of vision, called See Fal-iform process. 

bearing, smelltng, tasting, touching. ' SEPTUM CORDIS. (Septum,- from 

SENSIBILITY. The capability which sepiu, to separate ) The partition between 

a nerve possesses of conveying the sensa- the two \entncles of the heart. 

tion produced by the contact of another SEPTUM LUCIDUM. Septum pelluci- 

body with it. All parts possessed of a ili/tn. The thin and tender portion of the 

power of producing a change, so as to ex- brain, dividing the lateral ventricles from 

cite a sensation, are called sensible ; those each other 

which are not possessed of this property, SEPTUM NARIUM. Interseptum. The 

intemible. To the insensible parts by na- partition between ihe nostrils. 

ture belong all our fluids, the blood, bile, SEP! UM PALAT1. The partition of 

saliva, &c. and much of the solids, the the palate. 
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Septum fellucidum. See Septum luci- qualities as those of the garden tliyme, 

dum (see Thymus), but has a milder and rather 

Septum thoracis. See Mediastinum. more grateful flavour. 

Septum transversum See Diaphragm. Serpyllum citratum. Lemon thyme. A 

Serapias (From Serupis, a lascivious variety of the Thymus serpillum of Linnaeus, 

idol ; so called because it w as thought to It is very pungent, and has a particular, 

promote venery ; or from the testiculated ly grateful odour, approaching to that of 

shape of its root ) The name of a genus of lemons. 

plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Gy- Serpyllum vulgare minus. See Ser- 

pylhtm. 



Serapistum. The gum-resin sagapenum 
is sometimes so called. See Sagnpenum. 

Seripuium. (From Seriphus, an island 
upon which it grew ) Flix-weed. 

Seris. 2«g/c. Endive. 

Sermountain Bee Sesvli. 

Serous apoplexy. See Apoplexia. 

Sehpextaria gallorum. The arum 
drac-nculus See Dracunculus. 

SERPENTAniA HISPANICA. 

grass !»ee Scorzonera. 



Serrata. (From serra, a saw ; so call, 
ed from its serrated leaves.) See Serratula. 

SERRATULA. (From serra, a saw; 
so called from its serrated leaves.) The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnatan 
system. Class, Syngenesia. Order, Poly, 
gamia tequales. 

Serratula amara. The systematic 
name of a species of saw-wort which is 
The viper's said to cure agues. 

Serratus anticus. See Pectoralis mi- 



SKRPENTARIA VIRGINIANA. (So nor. 
called from the resemblance of its roots SERRATUS MAGNUS. (Serratus; 
to ihe i ail of the rattle snake.) Colubrina from serra, a saw ; so called from its saw- 
virgineana. Viperina virgineana. Aris- like appearance.) Serratus major amicus, 
toloi.hia. Pestilochia. Contrayerva vir- of Douglas and.Cowper. Serratus major 
ginenna. Virginian snake-root. The of Winslow, and Costo basi scapnlaire of 
plant which aflbrds this root is the Arista- Dumas. This muscle is so named by 
lochia serpentaria of Linnaeus -.—foliis cor- Winslow and Albinus. Douglas calls it 
dato oblongi 8 plants, caxdibns infirmis fiexu- serratus major anticus, but improperly, as 
osis teretibus Jloribus solitariis. Caulis it is seated at the side, and not at the an- 
geniculata vulde nodosa. Flores ad radicem. terior parfof the thorax. It is a broad 
Snake root has an aromatic smell, ap- fleshy muscle, of a very irregular shape, 
proaching to that of valerian, but more and is in part covered by the subscapulars, 
agreeable; and a warm, bitterish, pun- pectoralis, and latissimus dorsi. It arises, 
gent taste. It was first recommended as by fleshy digitations, from the eight supe- 
a medicine of extraordinary power in rior ribs, and is inserted fleshy into the 
counteracting the poisonous effects of the whole basis of the scapula internally, 
bites of serpents ; this, however, is now between the insertion of the rhomboides, 
wholly disregarded: but as it possesses and the origin of subscapulars, being 
tonic and antiseptic virtues, and is gene- folded, as it were, about the two angles 
rally admitted as a powerful stimulant and of the scapula. This muscle may easily 
diaphoretic, it is employed, in the present be divided into two and even three por- 
day, in some fevers where these effects tions. The latter division has been adopt- 
are required. A tinctura serpentaria is ed by Winslow. The first of these por- 
directed both by the London and Edin- tions is the thick and short part of the 
burgh Pharmacopoeias. muscle that arises from the first and second 

Serpentum lignum. The nature of ribs, and is inserted into the upper angle 
this root does not appear to be yet ascer- of the scapula, its fibres ascending ob- 
tained. It is the produce of the Ophioxy - liquefy backwards. The second portion 
lum serpentium of Linnaeus : by whom it is arises from the second rib, bthind the ori- 
said to be very bitter. In the cure of the gin of the first portion, and likewise from 
bite of venomous serpents and malignant the third and fo-.rth ribs ; this portion is 
diseases it is said to be efficacious. thin and short, and its fibres run nearly in 

Sehpevtum bapix. See Mungos radix, a horizontal direction, to be inserted into 

SERPIGO. (From serpo, to creep; be- the basis of the scapula. The third, and 
cause it creeps on the surface of the skin most considerable portion, is that which 
bv degrees.) A ring-worm, or tetter. See arises from the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
J{ e rpes eighth ribs, and is inserted into the lower 

SERPYLLUM. (From tgpru, to creep, angle of the scapula. The serratus magnus 
or a serpendo by reason of its creeping serves to move the scapula forwards, and 
nature.) Sepillnm. Cilarum. Serpylhum it is chiefly by the contraction of this 
vulgar e minus. W Id or mother of thyme, muscle that the shoulder is supported, 
Thymus sevpHfuM <>f Linnaeus :-rer«e*», when loaded with any heavy weight. The 
foliis revolutis ovatis, Jloribus verticilluto- ancients, and even many of the moderns, 
ipicutis. Tins plant has the sumo sensible particularly Douglas and Cowper, supposed 
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its chief use to be to dilate the thorax, by do not exist in the foetus, but as we 
elevating the ribs; but it can only do this advance in life, begin first to appear in a 
when i Ik scapula is forcibly raised. cartilaginous state, and, at length, in adult 

Sikhmis m won asticis. See Serratus subjects, are completely ossified. Age 
magma and hard labour seem to add to the num- 

Sbbjutui vimhc asikis. See Pecto- ber and size of these bones, and being 
,mor. most commonly found wherever the ten- 

SEKRATUS POSTICUS INFERIOR, dons and ligaments are most exposed to 
Dniwi-lumbo-costiil of Dumas. This is a pressure from the action of the muscles, 
thin muscle of considerable breadth situ- they are now generally considered by 
the bottom of the back, under the anatomists as the ossified parts of tendons 
middle part of the latissimus dorsi. It and ligaments. These bones are usually 
arises by a broad thin tendon, in common smooth and flat on the side of the bone 01* 
with that of the last-described muscle, which they are placed ; their upper surface 
from the gpinoaa processes of the two, and is convex, and, in general, adheres to the 
sometimes of the three inferior dorsal ver- tendon that covers it, and of which it may, 
tebrae, 'and from three, and sometimes in some measure, be considered as a part, 
lour of those of the lumbar vertebrae. It Although their formation seems to be 
then becomes fleshy, and, ascending a owing to accidental circumstances, yet, as 
little obliquely outwards and forwards, the two at the first joint of the great-toe 
divides into three, and sometimes four ate much larger than the rest, and are 
flesh) lips, which are inserted into the seldom wanting in an adult, it would seem 
lowt r edges of the three or four inferior as if these bones were of some utility ; 
ribs, at a little distance from their carti- perhaps by removing the tendons farther 
lages. Its use seems to be to pull the ribs from the centre of motion, and thus in- 
downwards, backwards, and outwards, creasing the power of the muscles. The 
SERRATUS SUPERIOR POSTICUS, ossasesamoideaof the great-toe and thumb 
I o-costal 'it Dumas. This is a seem likewise to be of use, by forming a 

small, flat, ami thin muscle, situated at groove for lodging the flexor tendons 
the upper part ot the hadk, immediately secure from compression. 
under the ihnmboideus. It arises, by a Sesumoidul bones. See Sesamoid bones. 
broad thin tendon, from the lower part of SESAMUM. (An Egyptian word.) 1. 
the ligameiitum colli, from the spinous The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
process of the last vertebra of the neck, naean system. 

and the two or three uppermost of the 2. The pharmacopceial name of the 
baek, and is inserted into the second, Sesamum orientate of Linnxus. The seed 
third, fourth, and sometimes fifth ribs, and leaves are used medicinally in some 
by as many distinct slips. Its use is to ex- countries on account of the bland oil the 
pand the thorax, by pulling the ribs up- former contains, and for the mucilaginous 
wards and outwards. nature of the latter. 

Sshtclj luiriM. See Melxlotiu. Sesamum oribntale. The systematic 

SERUM. (From ferns, late; because name of the sesamum of the pharmaco- 
it is the remainder of the milk, after its pecias See Sesamum. 

bet ter parts have been taken from it.) The Seseli. (Uu^x to c*c?c-*i t>.\cv ; because 
serum of the blood. The yellow and it is salutary for young fawns.) Silermon- 
somewhat greenish fluid which separates tanum. Hart-wort. Sermountain. The 
from the blood when cold and at rest. See seeds and roots of this plant, Laserpitivm 
Blood. siler of Linnaeus, which grows in the 

Sxaim Ai.t-MTNosi-M. Alum whey. southern parts of Europe, are directed as 

Sr.nrv urns. Whey. officinals. They have an agreeable smell, 

Service-tree. The fruit of this tree and a warm, glowing, aromatic taste; 
is considered powerfully adstringent, and and, though neglected in this country, do 
recommended in fluxes and dysenteries, not appear to be deservedly so. 
It is given in the form of rob, and it is Seseli creticum. There is great con- 
equally useful in distilling brandy and fusion amongst the species of the seseli. 
making cider The plant which bears this epithet in the 

\M()in BONES. (Ossa sesamoi- pharmacopoeias is the TordyHum officinale 
dea ; from nKroLjun, an Indian grain, and of Linnaeus. The seeds are said to be 
ttfsc, likeness.) This term is applied to diuretic. 

the little bones, which, from their sup- Seseli massilien-se. Hart-wort of Mar- 
posed general resemblance to the seeds of seilles. This plant is the Seseli tortuosum 
samum, are called essa sesamoidea. of Linnxus. The seeds are directed for 
They are found at the articulations of the medicinal use, and have a warm bitin? 
great toes, and sometimes at the joints of taste, and a greater degree of pungency 
the thumbs; now and then we meet with than those of the Laserpitium. 
them upon the condyles of the os femoris, Seseli tortiosim. The systematic name 
at the lower extremity of the fibula, under of the hart-wort of Marseilles. See Sesel- 
the os cuboides of the tarsus, &c. They mtutUimto. 
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9ESQUI. This word, joined with any 
number, weight, measure, &c. signifies 
one integer and an half; as sesqui granum, 
a grain and a half. 

SE1ACEUM (From seta, a bristle; 
because horse-hairs were first used to keep 
open the wound ) A seton. See Seton. 

SETON. Setaceum. An artificial ulcer 
made under the skin by means of an in- 
strument called the seton needle, which 
carries with it a portion of thread or silk, 
that is moved backwards or forwards, 
and ihus keeps up a constant irritation. 

Setter-wort. See Hellebor aster. 

Sevum ceti. See Spermaceti. 

Sevum: ovile. Sevum ovillum. Mutton 
suet. 

SEXUAL ACTION. Sexual functions. 
Those functions proper to each sex, by 
which the species is propagated, as the 
excretion of semen in men; menstruation, 
conception, the evolution of the fcetus, 
parturition, &c. in women. 

SEXUAL SYSTEM OF PLANTS. 
Linnaean system. The sexual system of 
plants was invented by the immortal Lin- 
naeus, professor of physic and botany at Up- 
sal in Sweden. It is fo<ndedon the parts of 
fructification, viz. the stamens and pistils ; 
these having been observed with more ac- 
curacy smce the discovery of the uses for 
which nature has assign* d them, anew set 
of principles have been derived from them, 
by means of which the distribution of 
plants has been brought to a greater preci- 
sion, and rendered more conformable to 
true philosophy, in this system, than in any 
one of thos'. which preceded it. The au- 
thor does not pretend to call it a natural 
system, he gives it as artificial only, and 
modestly owns his inability to detect the 
order pursued by nature in her vegetable 
productions; but of this he seems confi- 
dent, that no natural order -can ever be 
framed without taking in the materials out 
of which he has raised his own ; and urges 
the necessity of admitting artificial systems 
for convenience, till one truly natural shall 
appear. Linnaeus has given us his Frag- 
menla melhodi naturalis, in which he has 
made a distribution of plants under various 
orders, putting together in each such as 
appear to have a natural affinity to each 
other ; this, after a long and fruitless 
search after the natural method, he gives 
as the result of his own speculation, for the 
assisiance of such as may engage in the 
same pursuit. 

Not able to form a system after the na- 
tural method, Linnaeus was more fully 
convinced of the absolute necessity of 
adopting an artificial one. For the student 
to enter into the advantages this system 
maintains over all others, it is necessary 
that he be instructed in the science of 
botany, which will amply repay him for 
his inquiry. The following is a short out- 
line of the sexual system : 



The parts of the fructification of a plant 
are, 

1. The calyx, called also the empalement, 
or flower-cup. 

2. The corals, or foliation, which is the 
gaudy part of the flower, called vulgarly ' 
the leaves of the flower. 

3. The stamens, or threads, called also 
the chives; these are considered as the 
male parts of the flower. 

4 The pistil, or pointal, which is the 
female part. 

5. The pericarp, or seed-vessel. 

6. The seed. 

7. The receptacle, or base, on which 
these parts are seated. 

The four first are properly parts of the 
flower, and the three last parts of the fruit. 
It is from the number, proportion, posi- 
tion, and other circumstances attending 
these parts of the fructification that the 
classes and orders, and the genera they 
contain, are to be characterised, according 
to the sexual system. 

Such flowers as want the stamens, and 
have the pistil, are termed female. 

Those flowers which have the stamens, 
and want the pistils, are called male. 

Flowers which have botli stamens and 
pistils are said*to be hermaphrodite. 

Neuter flowers are such as have neither 
stamens nor pistils. 

Hermaphrodite flowers are sometimes 
distinguished into male hermaphrodites 
and female hermaphrodites. This distinc- 
tion takes place when, although the flower 
contains the parts belonging to each sex, 
one of them proves abortive or ineffectual; 
if the defect be in the stamina, it is a 
female hermaphrodite, if in the pistil, a 
male one. 

Plants, in regard to sex, take also 
their denominations in the following man- 
ner : 

1. Hermaphrodite plants are such as bear 
flowers upon the same root that are all her- 
maphrodite. 

2. .Androgynous plants, arc such as, upon 
the same root, bear both male and female 
flowers, distinct from each other, that is, 
in separate flowers. 

3. .Mule plants, such as bear male flowers 
only upon the same root. 

4. Female plants, such as bear female 
flowers only upon the same root. 

5. Polygainous plants, such as, either on 
the same or on different roots, bear herma- 
phrodite flowers, and flowers of either or 
both sexes. 

The first general division of the whole 
body of vegetables is, in the sexual system, 
divided into twenty-four classes; these 
again are subdivided into orders ; the or- 
ders into genera, the genera into species; 
and the species into varieties, where they 
are worthy of note. 
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A Table of the Classes and Orders. 
Classes. Orders. 

1. Monandria, Monogynia Digynia*. 

2. 1) indna. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. 
3- Triandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. 

4. Tell indria. Monogynia Digynia Tetragynia. 

5. Peniandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. Fentagynia. Polo- 

gynia. 

6. Hexandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. Fologynia. 
7 Heptandria. Monogynia. Dygima. Tetragynia. Heptagynia. 

8. Octandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. 

9 I. mdria. Monogynia. Trigynia. Hexagynia. 

lu Decandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pentagynii. Decagynia. 

11. Dodecandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pefttagynia Dodecagynia. 
1 : [i oaandna. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Pent;.gyma. Hologynia. 

1J. Polyandria. Monogynia. Digynia. Trigynia. Tetragynia. Fentagynia. Hex- 

agynia. Pologynia. 
14 Didynamia. Gymnospermia. Angiospermia. 

15. Tetradynamia. Silicutosa Siliquosa. 

16. Monadelphia. Pentandria. Decandria. Enneandria. Dodecandria- Polyandria. 

17. Diadelphia. Pentandria. Hexandria. 

18. Polyadelphia, Pentandria. Icosaiidria. Polyandria. 

;. 19. Syngenesia. Polygamia acqualis. Polygamia superflua. Polygamia frustranea. 

Polygamia necessaria. Polygamia segregata. Monogamia. 

20. Gynandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria. Hexandria. De- 

candria. Dodecandria. Polyandria. 

21. Monoccia. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria. Hex- 

andria. Heptandria. Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syngenesia. 
Gynandria. 

22. Dioecia. Monandria. Diandria. Triandria. Tetrandria. Pentandria. Hexan- 

dria. Octandria. Enneandria. Decandria. Dodecandria. 
Polyandria. Monadelphia. Syngenesia. Gynandria. 

23. Polygamia. Monoccia. Dioecia. Trioecia. 
Cryptogam ia. Filices. Musci. Algae. Fungi. 
Appendix. Palmz. 
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Explanation of these terms. 

As these terms m the Greek language, 
from whence they are taken, are all ex- 
pressive of the principal circumstance that 
obtains it) the class to which they are ap- 
plied, the explanation of 'hem will give 
the reader a good inaight into the proper 
characters of the several classes, and the 
sexual distinctions on which they are 
founded. 

.Monandria ,• from /uovo(, one, and ai'»g, a 
husband, that is, a stamen. 

Diandria; from <f/?, two, and av»/>, a 
husband 

Triandria,- from Tftii, three, and **nf, a 
husband. 

Tetrandria ; from Tttra-a.pt;, four, and x\np, 
a husband. 

Pentandria, • from anvli, five, and a.v»p, a 
husband. 

Hexandria; from t~, six, and *v»p, a 
husband. 

Beptandria; from «tt*, seven, and etm/>, 
a husband. 

Octandria ; from cr.rat, eight, and ttiafi 
a husband. 

Enneandria ; from mis, nine, and *»»/>, 
a husband. 

Decandria; fronj /i**, ten, and «v»o, a 
husband. 



It is necessary to observe here, that the 
flowers must all be hermaphrodite in these 
classes; for should the female part be 
wanting, the plant would beiong to some 
other class, notwithstanding the number 
of stamina may be such as would other- 
wise refer it to one of these. 

Dodecandria; from JWsxa, twelve, and 
a.v»p, a husband. 

Notwithstanding the term implies that 
the flowers have twelve husbands, the class 
is not confined to this number, but includes 
all such hermaphrodite flowers as are fur- 
nished with any number of stamina, from 
twelve to ni7ieteen inclusive. No flowers 
have yet been discovered that have eleven 
stamina, which is the reason no class has 
been allotted to that number. 

Icosandria; from ukoo-i, twenty, and *>»», 
a husband. 

Here, again, the title is to be understood 
with considerable latitude; for though it 
means that the flowers have twentu sta- 
mens, yet the plants belonging to thisclass 
are rarely found with less, and they fre- 
quently have a greater number, and are 
therefore not to be known with certainty 
from the next class. 

Polyandria ; from vshut, many, and *nf* 
a husband. 
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This class comprehends those herma- Hon. To understand the application of 

phrodite plants whose flowers have more this tftle, it must be observed, that the 

stamens disunited than twenty. plants of this class are not hermaphrodite, 

Didynumifi; from Sis, two, and fuvct/uut, but androgynous; the flowers that have 

power, the stamens wanting -he pistil, and those 

This term imports the power or superio- that have the pistil warning the stamen, so 

rity of two, and is applied to tins class, that monoecia signifying a single house, al- 

because its flowers have four stamina, of ludes to this circumstance, that in this 

■which there are two longer than the rest, class the male and female flowers are both 

This circun, stance alone is sufficient to found on the same plant or house, 
distinguish this from the fourth class, Dioecia; from «T/c, two, and <u*sc, a 

where the four stamens are equal. house. 



This term signifies two houses, and is 
applied to this class, the plants of which 
are male and female, to express the cir- 



Tetradynamia ; from t«9-<t^s;, four, and 
ivva.fA.ts, power. 

This term implies the power or supe- 
riority of four, and accordingly there are cumstance of the male flowers' being on one 
in the flowers of this class six stamens, plant, and the female on another; the con- 
four of which are longer than the rest, trary of which is the case of the androgy- 
which circumstance distinguishes them nous class Monoecia. 
from those of the sixth class where they Polygamia ,- from <nro*vc, many, and yt. 
are equal. /aos, nuptials. 

Monudelphia,- from y.ovoc, one, and <iii\- This term implies plurality of marriages. 
<poc, a brotherhood. This class produces, either upon the same 

, The word here compounded with the or different plans, hermaphrodite flowers, 
numerical term, signifies a brother. This and also flowers of one sex onlj, be" it 
relation is employed to express the union male or female; or flowers of each sex; 
of the filaments of the stamen, which in and the latter receiving impregnation 
this class do not stand separate, but join from, or giving it to the hermaphrodites, 
at the base, and form one substance, out of as their sex happens to be the parts tssen- 
which they proceed as from a common tial to generation in the hermaphrodite 
mother, and the title, therefore, expresses flowers, do not confine themselves to the 
a single brotherhood, meaning, that there corresponding pans within the same flow- 
is but one set of stamens so united, which er, but become of promiscuous use, which 
distinguishes this class from the two fol- is the reason of giving this title 
lowing. The number of stamens, it is to 
be recollected, is no! limited. 

Diadelphia; from its, two, and afutpos, 
a brotherhood 

This term implies a double brotherhood, such plants as either bear their flowers 
or two sets of stamens, united in the man- concealed within the fruit, or have them 
ner explained in the former class. The so sm.dl as to be imperceptible, 
number of stamens is not limited. Explanation of the titles of the orders. 

Polyadelphia ; from iwoxvc, many, and Monogynia; from /uevc?, one, and yvn, 
aStxqzs, a brotherhood. a woman, that is, a pistil. 

Many brotherhoods or sets of stamens 
is meant by this term. 

Syngenesia; from o-vv, together, and 
ytv«ris, generation. 

This term implies congenegation, allud- 
ing to the circumstance of the stamens; 
in which, though the stamens stand sepa- 
rate, yet their anthers or tops, which are woman, 
the parts more immediately subservient to Hexagynia; from i%, six, and yvn, 5 
generation, are united in a cylinder> and woman, 
perform their office together. Becagynia; from St**., ten, and yvn, a 

Gynundria ; from yvn, a wife, and etvup, woman. 
a husband. Polygyria, from <woai/c, many, and yvn, a 

This term alludes to the singular cir- woman, 
cumstance of this class, in the flowers of These are the titles that occur in the 
which the stamens grow upon the pistil; thirteen first classes, and the general e*. 
so that the male and female parts are uni- planation of one pistil, two pistils, &c. 
ted, and do not stand separate, as in other will be sufficient to make it appear how 
hermaphrodite flowers. they are employed in the class. 

Monoecia; from pant, one, and ouos, a The class didynamia contains the or- 
house. ders, 

* The word here compounded with the Gymnospermia ,• from yvpot, naked, and 
numerical term, signifies a house or httbita- o-crippat, a seed. 



Crypto g amia ; from xguw7cc, concealed, 
and ya.fxos, nuptials. 

This term means a concealment of mar- 
riages; the class consists, therefore, of 



Diagynia; from JVj, two, and yvn, a 
woman. 

Trigynia ; from Tpus, three, and yvn, a 
woman. 

Tetragynia; from Tt<r<r<tftt, four, and 
yvvit, a woman. 

Pentagynia ,• from mnvlt, five, and yvn, a 
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Jingioapermia ,■ from a/^oc, a vessel, and Fungi, or mushrooms. 

*irtp[Aa. f a seed ; which are distinguished Tins short explanation of the L'tnnxan 

by the seed being either naked, or en- system has - been introduced, in order to 

closed in a pericarp or seed-vessel convey a general idea to medical students 

The two orders in the class Tetradyna- of its nature, and also the meanings of the 

min are founded on a distinction in the several terms, 

pericarp. The various medicinal plants will be 

•Stliculosa ; means a little silirjua. found systemaiically arranged under the 

Siliqua ; which is a particular kind of title Materia Medica 

ieed-vessel. S-ydachuts water See Sedlitz water. 

'I explain the orders contained in the Shallot. A species of onion, 

class Syngeneria, w/.. Polygamia <equalis, Sharp-pointed dock See O.rylapathum. 

mm auperjhm, Polygamia Jhutranea, Shedding -teeth. The primary or milk- 

Polygumia neceestiric, Polygamia oegregata, teeth. See Teeth. 

Monogumia, it is necessary to explain what Shells, prepared. See Test.e pr<eparatte. 

is meaiii by polygamy in flowers It has Sherbet A compound liquor prepared 

been before observed, what is meant by for punch before the spirit is added. 

polygamous plants: but, in respect to flow- Shingles. See Erysipelas. 

ers, the term is applied to a single flower SHRUB A compound prepared from 

only, for the flowers of this class being spirits, lemon-juice and sugar. 

Compound, a polygamy arises from the in- SlAOOKT. Zia.ya>v. The jaw 

tercommunication of the several florets in SaigoWaoba. (From a-iaym, the jaw, 
one and the same flower. Now, the potygtt- and «}-§«, a seizure.) The gout in the 
m !/ "f foiverx, in Mus dense of the word, af- jaw. 

fords tour cases, which are the foundations SIALAGOOUES. (Medicamenta Siala- 
of the lour first orders of this class: equal goga ; from a- ist^nyaiy at, saliva, and ay&, 
polygamy, Is when all the flowers are her- to expel;) Those medicines are so •ailed, 
maphrodite : superfluous polygamy, is when which excite an uncommon flow of saliva: 
some of the floret i are hermaphrodite, such are mercurial preparations, pyre- 
rind others female only ; for, in this case, thrum, Sec. They are divided into siula- 
as the Fructification is perfected in the goga topica, as scilla, nicotian;., piper, 8tc. 
hermaphrodites, the addition of the fe- and rialagoga interna, as the various pre- 
males is a superfluity « fruatraneoua poly- parat ions of mercury. 
gamy, is when some of the florets are Sibbena A disease resembling syphilis. 
hermaphrodite, and others neuter; lor, in Siccaktta, (From sicco, to dry.) Dry- 
thts case, the addition ol the neuters is of ing medicines. 

no assistance to ilu- fructification: nece.i- SiccHAStA. (From c/x^cc, weak, weary.) 
sort polygamy, is when some of the florets An unpleasant lassitude and debility pecu- 
are male, and the rest female; for, in this liar to women with child. 
case, there being no hermaphrodites, the SlCCIA. (Dim. of sica, a short sword; 
polygamy arising from the composition of so called from its dagger-like root.) The 
the florets of different SeXes, is necessary beet. 

to perfect the fructification; polygamia Sicyedon. (From <r/xucf, a cucumber.) 
tegregata implies separation; the plants A transverse fracture like a cucumber bro- 
ot this order having partial cups growing ken in two parts. 

out of die common calyx which surround Sictone (From sr/xi/o;, a cucumber or 
and divide the floiets: the order Jlonoga- gourd; so named from its resemblance to 
miu signifies a single marriage, and is op- a gourd.) A cucurbit. 
posed to die polygamy of the four other Sidbkatio. (From sidus, a planet, be- 
orders; for in ilns, although the anthers cause it was thought to be produced by the 
are united which is the essential character influence of the planets.) An apoplexy; a 
of the flowers of this class, the flower is blast: a slight erysipelas. 
simple, and not compounded of many flo- Sibebivm, (From <ri<h)£cc, iron ;) an herb 
rets, as in the other orders. so called from its supposed virtues in heal- 

The title of the other order to that of ing wounds made by iron instruments. 
Trioecia, in the class Polygamia, have al- Sioebbeckia on u:\ta lis. The systema- 
ready hem explained. tic name of a piant which is said to' be use? 

Jrtoeeiai from vgifc, three, and sixac, a ful in removing strangury, and in calcu- 
because the polygamy is on three loos diseases, gout, and fiuor albus. 
distinct plants, one producing male flowers, SIGHT. See Seeing 
■Anther female, and a third hermaphrodite Sihilj.atv terra. Sealed earth; a spo- 
or androgynous. cies of bolar earth made into cakes. 

The* ^antia contains the or- Su.ji.luu beats maris. Black bri- 

deis of on v. 

FiUcea, or ferns; Siui.un eerjcsticum. An hermetic 

Mutei, or mosi seal; mad by closing the end of a glass 

tube by melting it. 
• J 
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Sigilluji salomonis. (Dim. of signutn, extreme division to be soluble in a minute 
a sign. H is called sigillutn sulomonis, So- quality. 

lomon's seal, because it has upon its root Method of obtaining silex — Silex may be 
the resemblance of an impression made obtained, tolerably pure, from flints, by the 
by a seal.) Solomon's seal. Convolvulus following process : procure some common 
polygonatur.i of Linnaeus -.—feliis alternis gun-flims; expose them in a crucible to a 
amplexicauliliiw, cattle aucipiti, pedunculis red heat, and then plunge them into cold 
axillaribus subunifloris. The roots are water; by this treatment the\ will become 
applied externally as adstringents, and brittle, and easily reducible to powder, 
are administered internally as corrobo- Mix them, when pulverized, with three 
rants or four times their weight of carbonate of 

SIGMOID. (Sigmoides, from the Greek potash, and let the mixture be fused, in a 
letter 2, and ei<fo?, a likeness ; resembling dull red heat, in a silver crucible. We 
the Greek letter sigma.) Applied to the shall thus obtain a compound of alkali and 
valves of the heart, and sometimes to the silex, called siliceous potash. Dissolve 
cartilages of the aspera arteria, or the this compound in water, filter the solu- 
semilunar apophysis of the bones, tion, and add to it diluted sulphuric or 

Sigmoideaflexura. The sigmoid flexure, muriatic acid. An immediate precipita- 
or turn of the colon. tion now ensues, and as long as this con- 

Sigmoides processus. Valves of the tinues, add fresh portions of acid. Let the 
heart. precipitate subside ; pour off the fluid that 

Sigxa critica. Signs of the crisis of dis- floats above it j and wash the precipitate 
ease. with hot water till it comes oft' tasteless. 

Signa diagjtostica. Diagnosis or distin- This powder when dry is silex. 
guishing signs. In this process the acid added to the 

Siler koNTANCM. See Seseli. solution of flint unites to the potash, and 

Sixer mostanum. Common hart- forms sulphate or muriate of potash ; the 
wort. siliceous earth is therefore precipitated. 

SILEX. {Selag, Heb.) Silex, or sili- It is necessary to add an excess of acid, 
ceous earth, is the principal constituent in order that all the foreign earths which 
part of a very great number of the com- are present may be separated, 
pound earths and stones forming the im- If the solution of flints be diluted with 
mense mass of the solid nucleus of the a great quantity of water, as for instance, 
globe. It is the basis of almost all the in the proportion of 24 parts to one, and 
scintillating stones, such as flint, rock \n this state an acid be poured upon it, 
crystal, quartz, agate, calcedony, jasper, no perceptible precipitation will ensue ; 
&c. The sand of rivers and of the sea- the silex continues suspended in the fluid, 
shore, chiefly consist of it. It is deposit- and is invisible on account of its transpa- 
ed in vegetable substances forming petri- rency ; but it may be made to appear by 
fied wood, &c. It is likewise precipitated evaporuingpart of the water. 
from certain springs in a stalactical form. The solution of flint, on account of its 
It has been discovered in several waters in affinity with the carbonic acid is also in 
a state of solution, and is found in many course of time decomposed by mere con- 
plants, particularly grasses and equise- tact with air. 

turns. Professor Davy has proved that it Another method of obtaining silex ex- 
forms a part of the epidermis of these ve- ceedingly pure is to separate it from fluoric 
getables. It is never met with absolutely acid, 
pure in nature. SILICA. (From silex.) Siliceous earth. 

Properties. — Silex, when perfectly pure, See Silex. 
exists in the form of a white powder. Siligo. Sixiyvts. Fine wheat or rye. 
It is insipid and inodorous. It is rough Siliq.ua. (From silo, a nose turned 
to the touch, cuts glass, and scratches up, a hooked nose.) A pod or receptable 
or wears away metals. Its specific gra- for seed, consisting of two valves, and in 
vity is about 2.66. It is unalterable by which the seeds are fixed alternately to 
the simple combustible bodies. When each suture. Also some plants which bear 
mixed with water it does not form a pods. 

cohesive mass. Its moleculae when dif- Sii.iq.ua dulcis. Sweet pod. The fruit 
fused in water ape precipitated with the so called is the produce of the Ceratonia 
utmost facility. It is not acted on by any siliqua of Linnaeus. They are about four in- 
acid, except the fluoric. When in a state ches in length, and as thick as one's finger, 
of extreme division it is soluble in alkalis ; compressed and unequal, and mostly bent; 
fused with them it forms glass. It melts they contain a sweet brown pulp, which is 
with the phosphoric and boracic acids. It given in form of decoction, as a pectoral 
is unchangeable in the air, and unalterable in asthmatic complaints and coughs, 
by oxygen andtherestof the gazeous fluids. Sjliq.ua hirsuta. The covvage is some- 
It has been considered as insoluble in times so called. See Dolichos. 
water, but it appears when in a state of Sili«,uastrum. (From siliqua, a pod ; 
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named from 'its pods ) Judas-tree. The pyrometer. Exposed to a temperature 

Caps cum or (imnc.i pepper was so termed considerably higher it becomes volatilized. 

by Pliny. See Piper indicum. Atmospheric air lias no effect upon it, ex- 

Siuq.1 d'.a i vim a. An American plant ; cept when it contains sulphureous vapours, 

its jmcc is iihxipliarmic. sulphurated or phosphorated hydrogen 

Silkworm, acid of See Itombic acid. gases It unites to phosphorus and sol. 

SiLPHinH gttmmi. (Zalaph, Arab.) phur. It slightly unites with the brittle 

Assafoctida, or the plant winch affords acidifiable metals; but it readily enters 

it. into combination with the greater num- 

• SILVER. Jlrgentum. This metal is ber of the other metals. With gold it 

found bmh native and mineralized, and forms what is termed green gold. Copper 

comhined with lead, copper, mercury, renders it harder without much impairing 

cobalt, sulphur, arsenic, &c. The prin- its ductility Mercury and silver combine 

cipal ores of tins metal are the following: and form a crystallizable and fusible alloy. 

Native silver, anlimoniated silver, sulphu- It unites with the rest of the metals ex« 

ret of silver, sulphurated oxid of silver cept cobalt and nickel. It is oxidated and 

and antimony, muriate of silver, native dissolved by several of the acids. The 

oxid of silver, &e. It is found in different nitric acid attacks it rapidly in the cold, 

parts of the earth. The mines of the The sulphuric acid requires a boiling heat. 
Krzgebiirge or the metalliferous rocks of The muriatic acid does not act upon it. 

Mexico and Potosi, Bohemia, Norway, The acid solutions of silver are decom- 

Transylvania, &c. are the richest. posable by the alkalis, earths, and by the 

Native silver possesses all the properties greater number of the metals, 

of this metal, and it appears in series of Method of obtaining tilver. — Different 

octahedra inserted in one another; in methods are employed in different coun- 

small capillary Hexible threads intwined tries to extract silver from its ores. In 

together: in plates; or in masses. The Mexico, Peru. &c- the mineral is pounded, 

colour of native silver is white, often tar- roasted, washed, and then triturated with, 

nislied. Silver alloyed with gold forms mercury in vessels filled with water- A 

the auriferous native silver ore. The co- mill is employed to keep the whole in agi- 

lour of this ore is a yellowish white. It tation. The silver combines by that 

has much metallic lustre. The antimoni- means with the mercury. The alloy thus 

atedsilver ore belongs to this class Silver obtained is afterwards washed, to separate 

combined with sulphur, forms the sulphu- any foreign matters from it, and then 

rated oxid of silver, or vitreous silver ore. strained and pressed through leather. This 

This ore occurs in masses, sometimes in being done, heat is applied to drive off the 

threads, and sometimes crystallized in mercury from the silver, winch is then 

cubes or regular octahedra. Its colour is melted and cast into bars or ingots 

dark bluish grey, inclined to black. Its In order to extract silver from sulphu- 

fracture is uneven, and its lustre metallic, rated or vitreous silver ore, the mineral is 

It is soft enough to be cut with a knife, roasted, and then melted with lead and 

It is sometimes found alloyed with ami- borax, or some other flux to assist the 

mony (grey silver ore) Silver united to fusion. By the first operation the sulphur 

inuriat c acid forms the corneous silver ore is"volatilized, and by the second the silver 

(muriate of silver,) which appears under is obtained, though for the most part al- 

different colours and shapes Silver united loyed with the other metals, from which it 

to oxigen constitutes the calci form silver is separated by cupellation, or fusion with 

ore, of Which there are several varieties, lead or bismuth. 

The colour of these ores is a lead grey, or A perfect metal, of a white colour, and 

greyish black. They occur massive, dis- of the most lively brilliancy; next to gold, 

seminated, and crystallized. the most malleable of all metals. I< is 

Germany, and other countries of Eu- sometimes found pure, but for the most 

rope, but more especially Peru and Mexico part in combination with tin or lead. It 

in South America, contain the principal has nether taste nor smell ; its specific 

silver mines. There are, however, silver gravity is such, that it loses about the 

mines in Ireland, Norway. France, and eleventh part of its weight by immersion 

many other parts of the world. in water; and a cubic foot of this metal 

Properties. — Pure silver is very brilliant, weighs 270 pounds. Native silver is found 

white and sonorous It is the most splendid in the greatest abundance in Peru and 

of all i he metals Its specific gravity is from Mexico. From this metal is obtained the 

10 474 to 11 091, according to the state of officinal argenti nitras. 

its density. It is exceedingly ductile and Silver weed Set Potcntilla. 

tenacious. It may be beat out into SIM VltOI'BA. (\ patronymic name 

leaves only one hundred and sixty thou- of America ) Simaraba Euonymut Si- 

sandth part of an inch thick, and drawn mu'ouba quassia Quossii sim ruuba of 

into wire the thousandth part of an inch Lmnxus :— -flvi'ms monoids, f.liis ubrupte 

thick. It melts at 28° of Wedgwood's pinnatit, foliolit ulternis tttbpeholatis petiole 
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nudo, fiaribus paniculatis. The bark of this 
ti\ e, which is met with in the shops, is 
obtained from the roots ; and, according 
to Dr Wright of Jamaica it is rough, 
scaly, and warted ; the inside, tfhen fresh, 
is a full yellr.w, hut when dr.ed paler: it 
has but little smell ; the taste is bitter, 
but not disag-eeabte. It is esteemed, in 
the West Indus, in dysenteries and other 
fluxes, as restoring tone to the intestines, 
allaying their spasmodic mouons, promot- 
ing the secretions bj urine and perspira- 
tion, and removing lowness of spirits at- 
tending those diseases. It is said also that 
it soon disposes the patient to sleep ; takes 
off the gripes and tenesmus, and changes 
the stools to their natural colour and con- 
sistence. 

Simaroubje infusum. See Infusum ti- 
maruubx. 

Simite lapis See Bezoar simice. 

Simple substances. See Elements. 

Simplex oculus. A bandage for the eye. 

SINXPIE. See Sinapis. 

Sinapelieum (From <rtva.7ri, mustard, 
and lAniov oil.) Oil of musiard. 

Sinapeos semen. Mustard-si ed. 

St \api nigrum. See Sinapis 

SINAPIS. (On a-tvuraig a>7rctp, because 
it hurts the eyes.) Emeu. JYapus. 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnaean 
system. Class, Tetradynamia. Order, 
Siln/uosa Mustard. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the 
black mustard. Ntpus. Ernca. Sinape. 
Sinapi. Common black mustard. Sinupis 
nigra of Linnaeus : — siliquis glabris racemo 
appressis. The seeds of this species of 
mustard, which are directed by the Lon- 
don College, and those of the Sinupis olba, 
which are preferred by that of Edinburgh, 
manifest no remarkable difference to the 
taste, nor in their effects, and therefore 
answer equally well for medicinal and culi- 
nary purposes. They have an acrid, pun- 
gent taste, and, when bruised, this pun- 
gency shews its volatility by powerfully 
affecttng the organs of smell. Mustard is 
considered as capable of promoting appe- 
tite, assisting digestion, attenuating viscid 
juices, and, by stimulating the fibres, it 
proves a general remedy in paralytic affec- 
tions Joined to its stimulant qualities, it 
frequently, if taken in considerable quan- 
tity, opens the body, and increases the 
urmary discharge, and hence it has been 
found useful in dropsical complaints. Ex- 
ternally, flower of mustard is frequently 
used mixed with vinegar as a stimulant or 
# sinapism. 

Sinapis alba. The systematic name 
of the white mustard plant, which is direct- 
ed for medicinal use in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. It is somewhat less pun- 
gent than the black species. See Sinapis. 
Sinapis nigra. The systematic name 



of the common black pepper. See $.. 
napis 

Sinapis semen album. White mustard- 
seed. 

Sinapis semen nigrum. See Sinapis. 

SINAITSMUS. Sinapismnm Cataplas- 
mns sinapios. A sinapism or mustard 
poultice. A term given to a mixture of 
r/iustard and vinegar in form of poultice, 
generally applied to the calves of the legs, 
and soles of the feet as a stimulant, and 
employed in low states of fevers and other 
diseases, and intended to supersede the 
use of a blister. 

Sinapium (From trivmrt, mustard.) An 
infusion or decoction of mustard-seed. 

SINCIPUT. The fore part of the head. 
See Caput. 

Sine pari. Several muscles, veins, ar- 
teries, &c. are so called which are without 
a fellow. See Jlzygos. 

SINGULTUS. lygmos. The hiccough. 
A convulsive motion of the diaphragm and 
parts adjacent. 

SINUS. 1. A cavity or depression. 

2 In surgery it means a long, narrow, 
hollow track, leading from some abscess, 
diseased bone, &c. 

3< The veins of the dura mater are so 
termed. Th y are several in number, 
the principal of which are, 1. The longi- 
tudinal sinus, which rises anteriorly from 
the cnsia galli, ascends and passes be- 
tween the two laminae of the falciform pro- 
cess to where this process ends. It then 
opens into, 2. Two lateral sinuses, distin- 
guished into right and left, which lie in 
the crucial spine of the osoccipitis: 3. The 
inferior longitudinal, which is a small sinus 
situated at the acute inferior margin of the 
falx. 

Sinus coxas. The sinus of the coc- 
cyx. 

Stnus benje pituitarius. See Jlntrum 
of ffighmere. 

SINUS LONGITUDINAL1S. See Lon- 
gitudinal sinus 

SINUS MAXILLARIS. The antrum 
of Highmore. A cavity in the cheek. 

Sinus muliebris. Sinus pudoris. The 
vagina. 

SINUS VENiE PORTARUM. The en- 
trance into the liver. 

SINUSES LATERAL. See Lateral 
sinuses. 

Siimhlis. See Syphilis. 

Siphonia elastica. The systematic 
name of the elastic resin-tree. See Indian 
rubber. 

Siiiiasis. (From o-/§oc, a cavity.) An 
inflammation of the brain peculiar to chil- 
dren, and attended with a hollowness 
of the eyes and depresure of the fonta- 
nels. 

Sirium myrti folium. The systematic 
name of the tree which is supposed to 
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afford the yellow launders. See Santalum ticlc ; the second has no English name, is 

mlbum. known only to anatomists, and is called rete 

Sis \ui m. (Sisa, Heb.) Siser or skir- mucosum ; after these two are removed we 

ret come to, as is commonly thought, the sur- 

SlSEB. Sec Sisarum. face of the skin itself. 

Sismn ammi The systematic name of When a blister has been applied to the 

the plant which affords i be amomum verum skin of a Negro, if it has not been very 

uf the shops See Amomum. stimulating, in twelve hours after a thin 

SISYMBRIUM. (From «-/<rt/&>?, fringe ; transparent greyish membrane is raised, 
80 named from its fringed roots.) The under which we find a fluid- This mem- 
name «f a genus of plants in the Linnzan brane is the cuticle or scarf skin. When 
system. Class, Tttrarfynamia. Order, Si- this, with the fluid, is removed, the sur- 
tir/nom. The water-cress. face under them appears black; but if 

BiSTHBBltTM MsTiimiM. The syste- the blister had been very stimulating, an- 

matic name of the water-cress. See jVus- other membrane, in which this black colour 

ttutiiim aquaticum. resides, would also have been raised with 

Sisymbrium iophia. The systematic the cuticle; this is rete mucosum, which 

name of the herb sophia. See Sophia elm- is itself double, consisting of another grey 

rurgorum. transparent membrane, and of a black 

SI I'lOLORY. (Sitiologia. From cflot, web, very much resembling the nigrum 

aliment, and mFoc, a discourse or trea- pigmentitm of the eye. When this mem- 

tise ) A doctrine or treatise on all- brane is removed, the surface of the true 

-jnent. skin (as lias hitherto been believed) comes 

SlUM. (From <ruu, to move, from its in view, and is white, like that of a Eu- 

agitation in water.) 1. The name of a ge- ropean. The rete mucosum gives the co- 

nus of plants in the Linnzan system. Class, lour to the skin , is black in the Negro ; 

Pentandria. Order, Jiigynia. white, brown, or yellowish, in the European. 

2. The pharmacopocial name of the The reason why this membrane is black 

creeping water-parsnep, Sium nodijlorum in the Negro is, perhaps, that his body 

of Linnzus. This plant is admitted into may be better able to defend itself against 

the London Pharmacopoeia in the charac- the sun's rays, and that the heat may be 
tc»of.m antiscorbutic. It is not nause- prevented from penetrating. The inten- 

ous, and children take it readily if mixed tion of a similar membrane behind the 

with milk. retina in the eye, appears to be not only 

SnrM Atio.MATU'UM. The amomum ve- that of absorbing the superfluous rays of 

rum is sometimes s» called. See Amo- light ; but, like die amalgam behind the 

num. looking-glass, it may enable the retina to 

Sum m\si. The systematic name of reflect the rays, in order to perfect vision, 
the plant whose root is called radix nana It is not very improbable that some such 

in some pharmacopoeia!. purpose, as enabling the cuticle to reflect 

Sum \oniKi.niirM. The systematic the sun's rays in those warm climates, 

name of the creeping water-parsnep. Sec where the inhabitants originally go naked, 

Sium may be the intention of nature, in giving 

SKELETON". (Sceletua, from <rxeA*«, them tha black membrane. Perhaps too, 

to dry.) When the bones of the body the circumstance of the countenance's 

are preserved in their natural situation, becoming brown, when exposed to the 

find deprived of the flesh, the assemblage sun's rays in summer, in our own climate, 

is railed a skeleton. See Bones. may be a process of nature to defend her- 

SKELETON, ARTIFICIAL. The as- self against the access of external heat into 

blage of all the bones of the animal, the body. 

when hung in their respective situations Uoth cuticle and rete mucosum send in- 

h\ means of wire. See Hone. numerable processes into the pores of the 

SKELETON, NATURAL. A skele- true skin ; the process of the rete mucosum 

ton is so termed in opposition to an artifi- is always within that of the cuticle, and in 

cial one, when the hones are retained in contact with the sides of the pore, as 

their proper places by means of their na- formed by the true skin. These process.es 

tural ligaments. are remarkable in the cuticle and rete mu- 

SKIN". (&t$/ui(. Pellis. Cutis) When coram of the elephant, some of them are 

carefully dissected off and separated from almost an inch long; the cuticle, or rete 

all adventitious matter in a middle-sized mucosum, or a membrane very similar, 

man, it weighs about four pounds and a having the same properties with these, ap- 

half pears to be also continued into the inside 

The skin, though apparently a simple of the mouth, over the tongue, internal 

membrane, is in reality laminated, consi-t- sur'ace of the lungs. Esophagus, stomach, 

nig of several subdivisions ; the outermost and intestinal tube In most of the last- 

laraen is termed with us scarf skin, or cu- named parts, the cuticle, however, formi; 
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sheaths for villi, and not processes which ginal quarter of an inch ; it is thickest on 
line pores. On viewing the surface of the those p;.ns intended by natme to bear 
skin, even with the naked eye, we find it weight or pressure ; of course it is thc-kest 
porous; more so in some places than in on 'he back, on the soles of the feet, and 
others; and the pores are also larger in palms of the hands. It is thinner on the 
some parts thn others. These pores are fore part of the body, on the insides of the 
ducts of sebaceous glands, and serve not arms and legs, and where its surfaces touch 
only to transmit hairs, but, it , s supposed, opposite surfaces. It is extremely thin on 
the greatest part of the perspirable matter the lips, and allows the colour of the blood 
itself. Absorption on the skin also, in all to shine through it. It ; s also extremely 
probability, begins on the sides of these thin on the glans penis in men, giant clyto- 
pores. They are particularly remarkable ridis in women, and on the inside of the 
about the mouth, nose, palms of the hands, labia pudendi. Skin dried and dressed is 
soles of the feet, on the external ear, extremely strong and durable, and there, 
scalp, mom veneris, and around the nipple fore employed in making harness for horses 
in women. clothing for men, and a variety of other 

The skin itself was given to man not purposes, 
only for feeling, in a general sense, but Skin, scarf See Cuticle and Skin. 
for perspiration, absorption, and particu- Skink. See Scincus. 
larly for touch, in which he excels all other SKULL. The skull or cranium is that 
animals, and which resides, principally in boney box which contains the brain : it 
the tips of the fingers He was intended forms the forehead, and every part of the 
for examining, reasoning, forming a judg- head except the face. It consists of eight 
ment, and acting accordingly; he was Jbones, namely one os frontis, one os occi- 
fitted by this sense to examine accurately pitis, one os sphaenoides, one os xthemoi- 
the properties of surrounding bodies, not deum, two ossa temporalia, and two ossa 
capable of being examined by his other parietalia. 
senses. This, among other reasons, was Slaters. See Millepedes. 
one why he was mad* erect, that the SLEEP. Somnus. That state of the 
point9 of his fingers should not be made body in which the internal and external 
callous, or less sensible, by -walking on senses and voluntary motions are not exer- 
them. cised. The end and design of sleep is 

The skin of humarf bodies is always of a both to renew, during the silence and 
white colour, in the dead body, let the darkness of the night, the vital energy 
colour of the rete mucosum be what it may, which has been exhausted through the day, 
it is extremely full of pores, and extremely and to assist nutrition, 
vascular ; a child in full vigour comes into Sloe. See Prunus sylvestris. 
the world, from this circumstance, scarlet; Smallage. SeeJlpitm. 
it is endowed with intense sensibility: al- Small-pox See Variola. 
most all the pain, in the different opera- SMELLING. The sense of smelling 
tions of surgery, is past when we have di- is performed by means of a soft, pulpy, 
vicled the skin. Some parts of the skin vascular, papillous, porous membrane, 
have more feeling than others ; the lips, which lines the whole internal cavity of the 
for example, as Haller says " ad basia nostrils, and is thicker upon the septum, 
destinata." The glans clyloridis, and the and principal cavity of the nose, but 
glans penis, with a similar intention; there, thinner in the sinuses. It is plentifully 
though the nerves are not so large as in supplied with very soft nerves, the middle 
some other parts, they are longer, more one of which descend from the first pair, 
numerous, and endowed with more exqui- through the holes of theos cribosum to the 
site feeling; but where the common offices septum narium ; but in such a manner, 
of life merely are intended, the marks of that it is very difficult to trace them to 
superior feeling or touch, in the skin, are their extremities, and into the septum, 
the projections, above the common sur- Oiher lateral nerves come from the second 
face, of those packets of arteries, veins, branch of the fifth pair and its branches, 
absorbents, called villi ; the nerves are from that which crosses the pterygoid ca- 
there not only also longer, but larger, nal, and from another which descends 
as in the points of the fingers and toes. through the canals of the palate; and in 
We are not certain that the skin is mus- the maxillary sinus from the infra orbital 
cular, but it has properties very like those branch, from the dental branch, and from 
of m'iscle it contracts, relaxes, and even the anterior nerve of the palate. The an- 
vibrates in some places, on certain occa- terior part of the septum has a twig from 
sions. 'it is extremely distensible, the the ophthalmic of the first branch of the 
skin nf\he perin<eum has stretched in labour fifth pair. 

from a quarter of an inch to six inches. The nostrils are supplied with very nu- 
ll is also extremelv elastic, and instantly merons arteries ; from the three nasal 
after labour has returned again to the ori- branches of the internal maxillary, above, 
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both from the ethmoidal branches, and the 
frontal and nasal branches, with lateral ar- 
teru s from the smaller ophthalmic branch 
of the internal carotid, and from branches 
of the palatine artery, and in the sinuses 
from the infra-orbital, and from the supe- 
rior dental one. Tiiese arteries have the 
property of exuding blood easily, and in 
great quantity, without any leson ot con- 
sequence. The correspondent veins form 
a very large plexus upon the external pte- 
rygoid muscle ; then communu.ate with 
the sinuses of the dura mater; and, lastly, 
meet in the external liranch of the inter- 
nal jugular. The arteries supply nourish- 
ment, warmth, and mucus. 

The air, filled with the vary subtile, in- 
visible, pungent, oily, saline, and volatile 
effluvia, which exhale from almost every 
known body, being received into the i.os 
trils, by the action of respiration, and by 
a peculiar effort for drawing the air into 
them, carries these particles to the nerves, 
widrly naked, and constantly soft. By 
these there is excited in the nerves a kind 
of sensation which we call smell, by which 
we distinguish the several kinds of oils 
and salts, in a manner somewhat indistinct, 
difficul 1} reducible to classes, d.ffieultly 
recalled to the memory, nevertheless suffi- 
ciently for our purposes. This sense in- 
forms us of unwholesome putridity, of ex- 
cessive acrimony, and of the bland and 
useful nature of substances. And as salt, 
united with oil, is an ohject of taste, and 
as oils, combined with salts, constitute 
odours, the affinity .of the two senses, 
which is necessary to derive utility from 
sillier, is apparent. But volatile particles 
chiefly are distinguished by smell, and 
fixed ones by the taste; perhaps because 
the thick mucous cuticle, spread over the 
tongue, intercepts the action of the more 
subtile salts, which easily affect the softer 
and less covered nerves of the nostrils. 
We are ignorant of the reasons why some 
smells please, and others displease; per- 
haps custom may have some influence in 
this respect. 

The action of smells is strong, but of 
short continuance ; because particles in a 
verj minute state are applied to naked 
nerves, in the immedia'e vicinity of the 
brain. Hence the deleterious and refresh- 
ing actions of odours, by which people 
are resuscitated from Paintings, anil even 
from drowning. Hence the violent sneez- 

tcited bj acrid particles, the evacu- 
ation of the bowels, by the smell of purga- 
tives, and the power oi antipathu s. Hence 
the pernicious effects ot excessive sneez- 
ing, more especially blindness, from the 

- . inpatliv of the nerves. Amongst 
the various parts of the Hostrils, ihe sep- 
tum, and the ossa turbiiiaia, and their an- 
terior portions, especially torm the organ 
of smell: since these parts are multiplied 



in quick-scented animals, forming beauti- 
ful spires in quadrupeds; and in fish, be- 
ing distributed in parallel laminae elegant- 
ly too hed. 

S.MILAX. (From aynwutt, to cut ; so 
called trom the roughness <u i is leaves and 
stalk ) The name of a genus of plants in 
the Lmnxan system. Class, Dioecia. Or- 
der, Octtindria. Rough bind-weed. 

Smilax, China. The systematic name 
ot the China root tree. See C/iina. 

Smilax, Chinese. See China. 

Smilax sarsaparilla. The systematic 
name of the plant which affords the sarsa- 
pardla. See Sarsaparilla. 

Smyrnion hortlnse. The master- 
wort has been so termed. See Imperato- 
ria 

Smtbmcm oLcsATnrM. The systematic 
name of the plant called Alexanders. See 
Hipposelinum. 

Snail. Ste Limax. 

Snukeroot, Virginian. See Serpentaria 
Vi> gniiana. 

Snaiheeded rlasswort. See Salsola kali. 

Snuki"weed See Historta. 

Sntikewood. See Colubrinum lignum. 

Sneextrwoi t Sec Ptarmica. 

SNEEZING. A convulsive action of the 
muscles of the chest from irritation of the 
nostrils. 

Snuff See Mcotiana. 

Soap. See Sapo. 

Snap berry See Suflbnarite niiad^e. 

Soapwort. See Suponaria. 

Socotorine aloes. An epilhet of the best 
aloes which are brought from Socotria. 
See dloes. 

SODA. (An Arabian word.) The name 
now generally given by chemists and phy- 
sicians to the mineral alkali. 

It is obtained from several sources, but 
principally from plants growing on the sea 
coast. Ste Natron and Barilla. It occurs 
in the mineral kingdom, united with sul- 
phuric, muriatic, and boracic acids ; it is 
also found in large quantities in Egypt, 
combined with carbonic acid, ll appears 
to be deposited in large impure masses, 
under tin surface of the enrth, in various 
countries, from which it is extracted by 
running water. Thus it is found after the 
spontaneous evaporation of the water, mix- 
ed with sand in the bofoin of lakes in Hun- 
gary; in •hencghbo ihood of Bilin in Bo- 
hemia; and in Switzerland, ll oecurs also 
in China, and ue.r Tr poli in Syr, a, Egypt, 
Persia, and India, i' frequently 'bozes out 
of walls and crystallizes on then- surface. 
Like potash, n is procured by lixiviation 
fiom the ashes of burnt points, but only 
from those which growupon the sea shores. 
The variety of plants employe-! for ibis 
purpose is very considerable. In Spain, 
soda is procured from the d fferent species 
of the td/ra/o, salicornin and iatu maritime. 

The zisteru maritima is burnt in some pla- 
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•es on the borders of the Baltic. In this From the results of the combustion of 
country we burn the various species of the base of soda in oxygen gas, Mr. Davy 
fnci; and in France they burn the cheno- interred that one hundred parts of soda 
podium muritimum. consist of eighty of base and twenty of 

The alkali thus procured is more or less oxygen. From the results of its oxidation 
pure according to the nature of the parti- by the decomposition of water, the propor- 
cular plant from which it is obtained. The tions were estimated to be seventy-seven 
greatest part however is a subcarbonate of of base and twenty-three of oxygen. The 
soda. mean proportions of these two modes are 

In order to obtain it in a state of purity, 78.5, and 21.5. The base of soda therefore 
the carbon. .te of soda must be treated, like combines with rather a larger proportion 
potash of commerce, with lime and ardent of oxygen than the base of potassa. 
spirit. To the base of soda Mr. Davy from its 

Properties of Soda.— Soda differs parti- analogy to the metals has given the name 
cularly from potash by the following pro- of 

perties :— In the fire it is rather more fusi- SODIUM. 

ble. When exposed to the contact of the The following are its properties :— 
air it attracts water and carbonic acid, Sodium is white, opaque, and, when er- 
but it does not liquify like potash, it amined under a film of naphtha, has the 
merely acquires a pasty consistence, and lustreandgeneralappearanceofsilver.lt 
at last crumbles into powder. It is not is exceedingly malleable, and is much 
altered by light. It attracts sulphur and softer than any of the common metallic 
sulphurated hydrogen more feebly. It ad- substances. When pressed upon by a pla- 
heres less strongly to the acids. It fuses tina blade, with a small force, it spreads 
and dissolves alunvne more easily. All its into thin leaves, and a globule of the one- 
other properties, its volatilization by a ve- tenth or one-twelfth of an inch in diameter 
ry high degree of heat, its acrid causticity, is easily spread over a surface of a quarter 
its solubility, its combinations with sul- of an inch, and this property does not di- 
phur, &c. resemble those of pomsh, minish when it is cooled to 32° Fahren- 

Mr. Davy, having discovered the compo- heit. 
sition of potassa, submitted soda likewise It conducts electricity and heat in a si- 
to the same modes of analysis, and disc o- milar manner to the basis of potassa ; and 
vered that it too contains a substance of small particles of it inflame by the Galva- 
very singular properties, *nalagous to the nic spark, and burn with bright explosions, 
base of potassa, though still essentially Its specific gravity is less than that of 
different from it, and that this base com- water. It swims in oil of sassafras of 
bined with oxygen forms soda. 1.096 water being one, and sinks in naph- 

When soda was submitted to the Galva- tha of specific gravity 861 By mixing to- 
iric action, in the mode already described getheroil of sassafras and naphtha, until a 
with regard to potassa, the results were fluid was formed in which the globule of 
similar, globules of a metallic appearance sodium remained at rest above or below, 
were produced at the negative surface, Mr. Davy found its specific gravity to be 
which often burnt at the moment of their to that of water nearly as nine to ten, or 
formation, and sometimes exploded with more accurately as 9348 to 1. 
violence, separating into smaller globules Sodium has a much higher point of fu- 
which darted through the air in a state of sion than potassim, its parts begin to lose 
vivid combustion. When these were pro- their cohesion at about 120° Fahrenheit, 
duced an aeriform fluid was disengaged at and it is perfectly fluid at about 180°, so 
the positive surface, which proved to be that it readily fuses under boiling naphtha, 
pure oxygen. The reproduction of soda it is also less volatile, it remains fixed in 
from this substance was similar to that of a state of ignition at the point of fusion of 
potassa from the base of the alkali. When plate glass. 

the base of soda was exposed to the air, When sodium is exposed to the atmos- 
a crust of alkali formed on its surface, phere it immediately tarnishes, and by 
and oxygen was absorbed. When heated, degrees becomes covered with a white 
confined in a portion of oxygen gas, a crust, which deliquesces much more slow- 
rapid combustion with a brilliant white ly than the substance that forms on the 
flame took pLce, and soda was produced basis of potassa. This crust is pure soda, 
in the slate of a solid white mass. The The basis of soda combines with oxygen 
theory of the decomposition of soda is the slowly without any luminous appearance, at 
same with that of potassa. The combusti- common temperatures, and, when heated, 
ble base, like other combustible substan- this combination becomes much more ra- 
ces, is repelled by positively electrified pid, but no light is emitted until it has ac- 
stir'r'a. es. and attracted by negatively eh -c- quired a temperature nearly that of igni- 
trified surfaces; and the oxygen follows tion. The flame that it produces in oxy- 
the contrary order. Hence their separation gen gas. is white, and it sends forth bright 
and evolution. sparks, occasioning a very beautiful effect ; 
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in common air it bums with light of the the combination is attended with a const- 
' colour of that produced during the com- derable degree of heat. It makes an al- 
Mistion >•) charcoal, but much brigh<er. loy with tin, without changing its colour, 

When thrown upon water it products a and it acts upon gold and lead when he-'td. 
violent . ffi rvetcence with a loud hissing In its state of alloy it is soon converted 
noise, it combines with the oxygen of the into soda by exposure to air, or by the ac- 
wuter to form soda, which is dissolved, tion of water, which it decomposes with 
and its hydrogen is disengaged. In this the evolution of hydrogen, j'he amalgam 
operation there is no luminous appearance; of mercury and sodium Seems to form tri- 
but when it is thrown into hot water, the pie compounds with other metals. It like- 
decomposition is more violent, and in this wise combines with sulphur, and forms a 

few scintillations are observed at the triple compound of a dark grey i olotir. 
surface of the fluid, owing to small parti- Soij* ack.tata. A neutral s.Jt formed 
cles of the base, which are thrown out of of a combination of acetous acid with the 
the water sufficiently heated to burn in mineral alkali Its virtues are similar to 
passing through the atmosphere. And those of the acetate of potash, 
when a globule is brought in contact wiih Soda hokaxata See Borax. 
a small particle of water, or with moisten- Soda, carbonate of See Soda carbonas. 
ed paper, the heat produced (there beingno Soda hispajuca. See Barilla 
medium to carry it off rapidly,) is usually Soda hisi-asica PUBITICATA. See Sods 
sufficient for the ascension of the sodium, carbonas. 

The base of soda, when thrown upon the Soda imitha. Impure soda. See JV'a- 
Strong acids, acts upon them with great tron, Barilla and Soda. 
energy. When nitrous acid is employed, Soda muiuata. See Mnriat sodte. 
a vivid inflammation is produced: with Soda mi iuatica. See Murias nods. 
muria'tic and sulphuric acid there is much SODA PHOSPHOUATA Phosphorat- 
heat generated, hut no light When plung- ed soda. Alkali minerale phosphu- atutn 
ed beneath the surface of the acids, it is of Bergman. This preparation is a phos- 
rapidly oxigenated; soda is produced and phat of soda, and therefore called phosphas 
combines with the acid. sodx in the new chemical nomenclature. 

S.dium, in its degrees of oxidation, has It is cathartic in the dose of half an ounce 
precisely similar habits with the base of to an ounce ; dissolved in gruel it is not 
po'assa. When it is fused with dry sodain unpleasant, and^ is said to be useful, in 
certain quantities, there is a division of scrophula, bronchoceje, rachitis, and gout^ 
oxxgen between the alkali and the base, in small doses. 

and a deep brown fluid is produced, which Soda, subcarbonate of. See Sodte subcar^ 
becomes a dark grey solid on cooling, and bonus. 

which attracts oxygen from the air, or Soda, subcarbonate of, dried See Sodx 
which decomposes water, and becomes snbeurhonas exsiccata. 
soda. Soda, sulphate of. See Sodce sulphas. 

The same body is of.en formed in the SODA TARTARIZATA. Tartanzed 
analytic processes of decomposition, and soda, formerly known by the names of sal 
it is generated when the basis of soda is rupellensis. sal polychrestum Seignetti, and 
fused in tubes of the purest plate glass. lately by that of natron tartarizatum. 

Sodium, when heated with hydrogen gas, "Take of subcarbonate of soda twenty 
does not, like potassium, appear to be dis- ounces; supertartrate of potash, powder- 
solved, and as no luminous appearance at- ed, two pounds; boiling- water ten pints." 
tends the oxidation of it in cold water, it Dissolve the superca^bonate of soda m the 
does not appear to be capable of combining water, and add gradually the supertartrate 
even with nascent hydrogen. of potash ; fihe" the solution through 

There is scarcely any difference in the paper, and evaporate it until a pellicle 
visible phenomena of the agencies of the forms upon the surface; then set.it by 
basis of soda, and that of potassa on sul- that crystals may form. Having poured 
phur, phosphorus, and the metals. away the water, dry these crystals upon 

It combines with sulphur in close vessels bibulous paper. This salt consists of tar- 
filled with the vapour of naphtha with great taric acids, soda, and potash, the soda only 
vividness, with light, heat, and often with combining with the superabundant acid of 
explosion from the vaporization of a por- the super salt ; it is therefore a triple salt, 
lion of sulphur, and the disengagement of and it has been judged by the London Col- 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas. The sulphu- lege more convenient to express this differ- 
retted base of sulphur is of a deep grey ence by the adjective tartarizata, than to 
colour. The phosphuret has the appear- introduce the three words nee ssary to its 
anceof lead, and forms phosphate of soda description. It possesses mildly cathartic, 
by exposure to the air, or by combustion, diuretic, and deobstruent virtues, and is 

Sodium combines w.th the metals ; in the administered in doses from one drachm to 
quantity of one-fortieth, it renders mercury an ounce, as a cathartic, and n the dost of 
a fixed solid of the eolour of silver, and twenty to thirty grains in abdominal pbys- 

• 5 D 
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COnia, and torpidity of the kidneys. See 
Seignet e's suit. 

Soda, tartaiized. See Sodu tnrtarizata. 

SODiE BOliAS. Borate of soda. 
See Borax. 

SODiE QARBONAS. Carbonate of 
soda. " Take of subcarbonate of soda, 
a pound; subcarbonate of ammonia, three 
ounces; distilled water, a pint." Having 
previously dissolved the soda in water, add 
the ammonia, then bv means of a sand- 
bath apply a heat of 180° for three hours, 
or uniil the ammonia be driven oft". Lastly, 
set the solution by to chrystallize. The re- 
maining solution may be evaporated and 
set by in the same manner that crystals 
may again form. 

SODiE MUltlAS. See JYIurias sod<e. 

SODJ2 SUBCARBONAS. Subcarbon- 
ate of soda, formerly called natron prxpa- 
ratum and salsodne. " Take of impure soda, 
powdered, a pound ; boiling distilled 
water, a gallon." Boil the soda in the 
water for half an hour, and strain the solu- 
tion ; let the solution evaporate to two 
pints, and be set by, that crystals may 
form. Throw away the remaining solution. 
This salt consists of soda saturated with 
carbonic acid, and is therefore called soda 
subcarbonas. It is given in doses of from 
ten grains to half a drachm as an attenuant 
and antacid ; and, joined wih bark and 
aromatics, it is highly praised by some in 
the cure of scrophula. It is likewise a 
powerful solvent of mucus, a deobstruent 
and diuretic, and an antidote against oxyd 
of arsenic and the corrosive sublimate. 
The other diseases in which it is admini- 
stered are those arising from an abundance 
of mucus in the prima: vise ; calculous 
complaints, gout, some affections of the 
skin, rickets, tinea capitis, crusta lactea, 
and worms. Externally it is recommend- 
ed by some in the form of lotion, to be ap- 
plied to scroph'dous ulcers. 

SODiE SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. 
Dried subcarbonate of soda. "Take of 
subcarbonate of soda, a pound." Apply 
a gentle heal to the soda in a clean iron 
vessel, until it becomes perfectly dry, and 
constantly stir it with an iron rod. Lastly, 
reduce it into powder. Its virtues are si- 
milar to tho^e of the subcarbonaie. 

SODiE SULPHAS. Sulphate of soda:, 
commonly known by the name of natron vi- 
triolatum, and formerly by sal cathartictts 
Glauberi. " Take of the salt which re- 
mainsafter the distillation of muriatic acid, 
two pounds. Boiling distilled water, two 
pounds and a half." Dissolve the salt in 
water, then add gradually as much subcar- 
bonate of soda as may be required to sa- 
turate the acid; boil the solution away 
until apellicleforms upon the surface, and, 
afier having strained it, set it by that crys- 
tals ma\ form Having poured away the 
water, dry these crystals upon bibulous 



paper. It possesses cathartic and diuretic 
qualities, and is in high esteem a> a mild 
cathartic. It is found in the mineralking- 
doin formed by nature, but that which is 
used medicinally is prepared by art The 
dose is from one drachm o one ounce. 

SOL. The sun. Gold was so called by 
tht* old< r chemists. 

Solamen. (From solor, to comfort.) 
Anise-seed is named solamen intestinorum, 
from the comfort it affords in disorders of 
the intestines. 

Solanoikks. (From solanum, night- 
shade, and ufoc, likeness.) Bastard night- 
shade. 

SOLANUM. (From solor, to comfort, 
because it gives ease by its stupifyiny qua- 
lities.) 1 The name of a genus of plants 
in the Linnxan system. Class, Pentan- 
dria Older, Monogynia. Nightshade. 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of die sola- 
num nigrum of Linnseus ; its virtues are 
very nearly allied to those of the belladon- 
na, which consult. 

Solanum dulcamara. The systematic 
name of the bitter sweet. See Dulcamara. 

Solanum fojtihum. The thorn-apple 
plant is sometimes so called. See Stramo- 
nium. 

Solanum iethale. See Jltropha bella- 
donna. 

Solanum lignoscm The bitter sweet 
is sometimes so ermed. See Dulcamara. 

Solanum melongena. The systematic 
name of the mad apple plant. SeeMadupple. 

Solanum nigrum. The systematic name 
of the gat den nightshade. See Sola- 
num. 

Solanum sanctum. The systematic 
name of the Palestine nightshade. The 
fruit of this plant is globular, and in Egypt 
much eaten bv the inhabitants. 

Solanum tuberosum. See Potatoe. 

Solanum vesjcahium. The winter cher- 
ry plant is so called by Caspar Bauliin. 
See Alkekengi. 

Soldanella. (A solidando, from its uses 
in healing fresh wounds.) The sea convol- 
vulus. See Brassica marina. 

Solen. (2*>x»v.) A tube or channel. 
A cradle for a broken limb. 

Solenarium. (Dim of e-mKnv, a tube.) A 
catheter. 

SOLEUS. (From solea, a sole, from its 
shape being like the sole fish.) See Gas- 
trocnemins interims. 

SOLIDAGO. (From solido, to make 
firm ; so called from its uses of consolidat- 
ing wounds.) The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linn<ean system. Class, 
Syngenesia. Order, Polygumia superfua. 
The herb comfrey 

Solidako virgaurea. The systematic 
name of the golden rod. See Viiga aurea. 

SOLIDS, in anatomy, are the bones, li- 
gaments, membranes, muscles, nerves, aud 
vessels. 
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CM. (From iolua, alone; so called 
it infests the body singly ) The 
lap' -worm. 

8 The ronvrdlaria polygo- 

natiim Useful as an outward application 
lor bruises ; dried and powdered is said 
intidysenteric, and if beaten into a 
conserVa with sugar whilst it is e/een, is 
recommended in leucorrhoea. 

Solsbs.1 'ii.'M (From so/, the sun, and 
uqnor, to follow, so called because it turns 
its flowers towards the sun.) Marygold or 
turnsole. 

. tferutruwn. 

SOLUTION. \n intimate commixture 
id solid bodii s with fluids, intooni 
■ 1 1 < I ■ homogeneous liquor. The dissolving' 
fluid is called a menstruum or solvent. 

Sou Til ». (From solvo, to loosen.) Lax- 
alive medicines. Gentle purgatives. 

Somnambulism. Sleep-walking. See Onei- 
rodynia. 

Sum \ i rui v. (From somnus, sleep, and 
fcru, to bring.) Opiates; medicines winch 
induce Bleep. 

Sum iutks. (From foyXfift tne sow " 
thistle ; so named uom ns resemblance to 
the sonchus.) The herb bawkweed 

SONCHUS. (nnp=t to a-uov xmv, from its 
wholeSome Juice.) I'he name of a genus 
of plants ii| the Linnaean system. Class, 
eneaia. Order, The sow- 

thistle. Mi the species of sonchus abound 
With a milky juice, which is very bitter, 
and said to possess diuretic virtues. TJkC 
sonchus oleraeetu of Linnaeus is sometimes 
employed with that intention. Boiled it 
may be eaten as a substitute for cabbage. 

Siimuis olebaceus. The systematic 
name of the sow-thistle. See Sonchus. 

Soot, t'uligo. A volatile matter, arising 
from coals, wood, and other fuel, along 
With the smoke. It is used as a material 
for making muriate of ammonia. At no 
very remote period our dispensatories con- 
tained directions for a tincture of soot ; 
the most material ingredient of which, 
however, was assufcctida. 

Sophia. (From eapoc, wise; so named 
from its great virtues in stopping fluxes.) 
Flix weed or flux-weed. 

Sunn » niiiti m.uiti m. This plant, Sisym- 
brium tophia of Linnxus, is now almost va- 
nished from practice. It was formerly in 
high estimation in the cure of wounds. It 
ha^ been given internally in hysterical af- 
fections and uterine hemorrhages, and the 
seeds are said to be efficacious in destroy- 
ing intestinal worms 

SOPHISTICATION. A term employed 
in pharmacy, to signify the counterfeiting 
OT adulterating any medicine. This prac- 
tice unhappily obtains with most dealers 
in drugs, Sec; and the cheat is carried on 
so artificially by many as to prevent a dis- 
cover even by persons of the most dis- 
cerning faculties. 



Sophomstf.hf.s. (From <rt<p£Mi£a>, to be- 
come wise ; so called bee use they do not 
appear till after puberty.) The last of the 
grinding teeth. 

Sophoha heptaphylla. The systematic 
name of the shrub whose root and seeds 
are sometimes called anticholerica : they 
are both intensely bitter, aid said to be 
useful in cholera, colic, and dysurv. 

Sopientia. (From eopio, to make sleep ) 
Opiates. 

SOPOR Profound sleep. 

SOPOR1FEROUS. (Sopvrifera medic*, 
mentdk From $opor, Bleep, and fen, to bear.) 
A term given to those medicines winch in- 
duce sleep. See Anodynes. 

Souv. (Arab.) The nettle-rash. 

Sosbastrei&a. fFrom sorbco,\.o suck up, 
because it stops hemorrhages.) The herb 
burnet, 

SORBUS. (From sorbeo, to suck up ; 
because its fruii s ops fluxes.) The name 
of a genus of plants in the Linnaean sys- 
tem. Class, Icostoulria. Order, Trigynia. 
The service-tree. 

Soinus aucupajiia. The wild service- 
tree. The berrus of this plant are udstrin- 
gent, and, it is said, have been found ser- 
viceable in allaying the pain of calculous 
affect ions m the kidneys. 

SORDES. When the matter discharged 
from ulcers is rather viscid or glutinous, 
it is thus named. Tins matter is frequent- 
ly of a brownish red colour, somewhat re- 
sembling the grounds of coffee, or grumous 
blood mixed with water: Sordes, Sanies, 
and Ichor, are all of them much more fetid 
than purulent matter, and none of them 
are altogether free from acrimony; but that 
which is generally termed Ichor tc by much 
the most acrid of them, being frequently 
so sharp and corrosive as to di stroy large 
quantities of the neighbouring pal 

Sobe-bat. A disease which Or. Mosely 
considers as a true cancer, commencing 
with an ulcer. It is endemic at the Bay of 
Honduras. 

Sore-throat. See Cynunche. 

Sorrel, common. See Acetosa. 

Sorrel, French. See liumex sctitatnt. 

Sorrel, roundteaved- See liumex scuta, 
tus 

Son-el wood. See Lujula. 

SOUND. \n instrument which surgeons 
introduce through the urethra into the 
blander, to disco, er whether there is a 
Sione in 'his viscus or not. 

Sour dock. See Acetosa. 

Soi/tho Hvrood See .ibrotanum. 

Sow-bread. See Arth inita. 

Sow breed See Cyclamen 

SPA W \ TER. Tins mineral water ap- 
peal's to be a very strongly acidulous cha- 
lybeate, containing more iron and c. rbonic 
acid than any other mineral spring What 
applies to the use of chalybtales will ap- 
ply to this water. 
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Spain, pellitory of. See Pyrethrum. 

Spanish fly. See Cuntharides. 

Spanish liquorice See Gtycuhiza. 

Sparcanosis. (From (r7ra.gya.a1, to swell.) 
A milkabcess 

SPART1UM. The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnaean system. Class, Dia- 
delphia. Order, Decandria. 

Spartium scoparium. The systematic 
name of the common broom. See Ge- 
nista. 

SI* ASM. ( Spasmus, from a-vaa>, to draw.) 
A spasm or convulsion An involuntary 
contraction of the muscular fibres, or that 
state of the contraction of muscles which 
is not spontaneously disposed to alternate 
with relaxation. When the contractions 
alternate with relaxation, which are fre- 
quency and pre tern aturally repeated, they 
are called convulsions. Spasms are distin- 
guished by authors into clonic and tonic 
spasms. In clonic spasms, which are the 
true convulsions, the » ontractions and re- 
laxations are alternate, as in epilepsy ; but 
in tonic spasms the member remains rigid, 
as in locked jaw. See Convulsion, Tonic 
spasm, and Tetanus. 

SPASM I. Spasmodic diseases. The 
third order of the class neuroses of Cullen ; 
characterised by a morbid contraction or 
motion of muscular fibres. 

Spasmodic colic. See Colica. 

Spasmology. (Spasmologia, from ff-va.a-/u.o;, 
a spasm, and koTos, a discourse.) A trea- 
tise on convulsions. 

SPASMUS CYN1CUS. The spasmus cy. 
nicus, or sardonic grin, is a convulsive af- 
fection of the muscles of the face and lips 
on both sides, which involuntarily forces 
the muscles of those parts into a species 
of grinning distortion. If one side only be 
affected, the disorder is nominated tortura 
oris. When the masseter, buccinator, 
temporal, nasal, and labial muscles, are 
involuntarily excited to action, or contort- 
ed by contraction or relaxation, they form 
a species of malignant sneer. It some- 
times arises from eating hemlock, or other 
acrid poisons, or succeeds to an apoplectic 
stroke. 

Spatiiomele. (From <rirat0», a sword, and 
/*»*», a probe.) An edged probe. 

Spatula. (Dim. of spatha, a broad in- 
strument.) An instrument for spreading 
salve. Also a name of the herb spurge- 
wort, from its broad leaves. 

Spearmint See Mentha sntiva. 

Spear-wort, -water. See Flammula. 

SPECIFIC. A remedy that has an infal- 
lible efficacy in the cure of disorders. The 
existence of such remedies is doubted 

Speculum. (Prom specio, to examine.) 
A probe. 

SPECULUM ANI. An instrument for 
distending the anus whilst an operation is 
performed upon ihe parts within. 

SPECULUM MATRIClSu An instru- 



ment to assist in any manual operation be- 
longing to the womb. 

S>ECULUM OCULI. (Speculum, from 
specio, to view.) An instrument used by 
oculists to keep the eyelids open and the 
eye fixed. 

SPECULUM ORIS. An instrument to 
force open the mouth. 

Speculum veneris. See Millefolium. 
Speech See Voice. 
Speedwell, female. See Elutine. 
Speedwell, male. See Veronica. 
Speedwell, mountain See Veronica. 
SPEKMA-CET1. (From a-n-tpua, seed, 
a <r7rttfoo, to sow, and cete or cetus, the 
whale.) Cetaceum. An oily, concrete, 
crystalline, semi-transparent matter, ob- 
tained from the cavity of the cranium of 
several species of whales, but principally 
from the Physeter maero cephalus, or sper- 
maceti whale Ii was formerly very highly 
esteemed, and many virtues were attribut- 
ed to it; but it is now chiefly employed 
in affections of the lungs, prima: viae, kid- 
neys, &c. as a softening remedy, mixed 
with mucilages It is also employed by 
surgeons as an emollient in form of cerates, 
ointments, &c. 

SPERMATICA. Belonging to the testi- 
cle and ovary, as the spermatic artery, 
chord and veins. 

SPERMATOCELE. (From (TiTtf/**™. 
u.n\», from 9-vif/u.a, seed, and x»a», a tu- 
mour.) Epididymis distensa. A swelling of 
the testicle or epididymis from an accu- 
mulation of semen. It is known by a swel- 
ling of those organs, pain extending to the 
loins without inflammation. 

Spehmato poeetica. (From o-vipfxa., and 
Totfw, to make.) Medicines which increase 
the generation of seed. 

SPHACELISMUS. (From <r*«tx«A/£», 
to gangrene.) A gangrene. Also a phre- 
nitis. 

SPHACELUS. (From r<p*xa>, to de- 
stroy.) A mortification of any part. See 
Gangrene. 

SPHjENOIDES OS. (Fromo-*»f,awedge, 
and (//of, a likeness; because it is fixed in 
the cranium like a wedge.) Os cuneiforme, 
os multiforme. Os asyffos. Pupillare os. Ba- 
silare os. Os polymorphs. Pterygoid bone. 
The os sphenoides, or cuneiforme, as it is 
called from its W< dge-like situation amidst 
the other bones of the head, is of a more 
irregular figure than any other bone. It 
lias been compared to a bat with its wings 
extended. This resemblance is but faint, 
but it would be difficult perhaps to find 
any thing it resembles more. 

We distinguish in this bone its body or 
middle part, and its wings or sides, 
which are much more extensive than its 
body. 

Each of its wings or lateral processes is 
divided into two parts. Of these the up- 
permost and most considerable portion, 
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helping to form the deepest part of the The two latter are frequently united into 

i.tl fossa on each side, is called the one. 
temporal process 1 he other portion makes Within the substance of the os sphe- 
a pari of the orbit, and is therefore named noides, immediately under the sella tur- 
tle orbit or process. The buck part of each cica, we find two caviues, separated by a 
wing, from its running mil sharp to meet tlnn bony lamella. These are the sphe- 
the os peirosum, has been called the spi- noidal sinuses. They are lined with the 
noi/8 process,- and the two processes, which pituitary membrane, and, like the frontal 
■t nd out almost perpendicular to the ba- sinuses, separate a mucus which passes 
sis of die scull, have been named/»ten/ - §'G?J into the nostrils. In some subjects there 
or aliform processes, though they may be is only one cavity; in others, though more 
said ii he i o resemble the legs than the rarely, we fit d three. 

vi ngs of the bat. Each of these processes In infants the os sphenoides is composed 
v* o plates and a middle fossa facing of three pieces, one of which forms the 
backwards; of these plates the external body of the bone and its pterygoid pro- 
one s the broadest, and the internal one cesses, and the other two its lateral pro- 
tlie longesl The lower end of the inter- cesses. The clinoid proci sses may even 
n:d plate forms a kind of hook, over which then be perceived in ;i cartilaginous state* 
ps » be round tendon of the musculus though some writers have asserted the 
drcumft jciis puluti. Besides these, we ob- contrary ; but we observe no appearance 
si rv< ;< sharp middle ridge, which stands of any sinus. 

out from the middle of the bone. The fore This bone is connected with all the bones 

pi rt of it where it joins the nasal lamella of the cranium, and likewise with the ossa 

(.1 the ethmoidal bone, is ihin and straight; maxillaria, ossa malarum, ossa palati, and 

the lower part of it is thicker, and is re- vomer. Its uses may be collected from 

ccivid into the vomer. the description we have given of it. 

The cavities observable on the external SPHENOIDAL SUTURE. Suturasphtt- 

surface of the hone, are where it helps to noidulis. The sphenoidal and ethmoidal 

form the temporal, nasal, and orbitar fossae, sutures are those which surround the 

It has likewise two fossae in its pterygoid many irregular processes of these two 

processes Behind the edge, which sepa- bones, and join them to each other and to 

rates these two fossae, we observe .' small the rest 

groove, made by •< branch of the superior Sphano-snlpingo-staphilinus- See Circum- 

m axillary nerve in its passage to the tem- flexus. 

poral muscle. Besides these, it has other Sphteno-stuphilimis. See Levator palati. 

depressions, which serve chiefly for the Spii.t.kitis (From o-^a/ga, a globe ; so 

origin of muscles. called from its round I. Kid .) Sphtcroce- 

Its foramina are four on each side. The phalia elatior. Spfixrocephahis. The globe- 
three firsl serve for the passage of the op- thistle. 

tic, superior maxillary, and inferior m.ix- Sp&BROCEPHALUS. See Sptucritis. 

iilary nerves; the fourth transmits the Sfbbroma, ( Prom o-<p-ug*, a globe.) A 

largest artery of the dura mater Op-eacl> fleshy globular protuberan e. 

side ive observe a considerable fissure, SPHENO-MAXILLARIS. An artery 

which, from its situation, may be called and a fissure of the orbit of the eye is so 

the superior orbitar fissure. Through it called. 

pass the third and fourth pair of nerves, a SPHINCTER. (Prom c^tyTm, to shut 

branch of the fifth, and likewise the sixth up.) The name of several muscles, whose 

pair. L.tsih, at the basis of each ptery- office is to shut or close the aperture around 

roid process, we observe a foramen which which they are placed. 

is named pterycroideun, and sometimes Vi- SPHINCTER ANT. Sphincter externus 

tlmn, from Yidius who first described it. of Albinos and Douglas. Sphincter cnta- 

Through it passes a branch of the exter- netts of Winslow, and coccigio-cutane'spinc- 

nal carotid, to be distributed to the fee of Dumas. A single muscle of the anus, 

nose which shuts the passage through the anus 

The os sphenoides on its internal surface into the rectum, and pulls down the bulb , 
affords three fossae. Two of these are of the urethra, by which it assists in eject- 
considerable ones; they are formed by the ing the urine and semen. It arises from 
lateral processes, and make part of the the skin and fat that surrounds the verge 
lesser fossa; of the basis of the skull. The of the anus on both sides, near as far as 
third, which is smaller, is on the top of the the tuberosity of the ischium; the fibres 
bodv of the bone, and is called sella tur- are gradually collected into an oval form,* 
cicn, from its resemblance to a Turkish and surround the extremity of the rectum. 
■addle In this the pituitary gland is It is inserted by a narrow point into the 
placed At each of its four angles is a perineum, acceleratores urine, and trans- 
process. They are called the clinoid pro- versi perinei ; and behind into the extre- 
cesses, and are distinguished by their situ- mity of the os coccygis, by an acute ter- 
ation into anterior and posterior processes, mination. 
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Sphincter ani cutaneus. See Sphincter 

\i 

Sphincter ani externa. See Spincter 



Sphincter ani internus. Albinus and 
Douglas call the circular fibres of the mus- 
cular coat of the rectum, which surrounds 
its extremity, by this name. 

Sphixcter cutaneus. See Sphincter 
am. 

Sphincter externus. See Sphincter 
ani 

Sphincter auras. The muscle which 
contracts the top of the throat. 

Sphincter labiorum. See Orbicularis 
oris. 

Sphincter oris. See Orbicularis oris 
SPHINCTER VAGINA. Constrictor 
cunni of Albinus. Second muscle of the 
clitoris of Douglas, and mido-syndesmo-cli- 
toridien of Dumas. This muscle arises 
from the sphincter ani and from the pos- 
terior side of the vagina near the perineum; 
from thence it runs up the side of the 
vagina, near its external orifice, opposite 
to the nymph x, covers the corpus caver- 
nosum, and is inserted into the crus and 
body or union of the crura cliloridis. Its 
use is to contract the mouth of the va- 
gina. 

Sphinconta. (From <r<ptyfa>, to bind.) 
Ads'ringent medicines. 

Sphondilium. (From o-7rov<fv\cs, verte- 
bra; named from the shape of its root; or 
probably because it was used against the 
bite of a serpent called o-nrovf-JM;.) This 
is supposed to be the branekursine. See 
Hani a ur'sina. 

SPICA. I. An ear of corn. 2. A ban- 
dage resembling an ear of corn. 
Spica brevis. Fox-tail plant. 
Spica celtica. See Nardus celtica. 
Spica iumina. Common lavender. 
Spica indica. See Nardus indica. 
Spica inguinalis. A bandage for rup- 
tures in the groin. 

Spica inguinalis duplex. Double ban- 
dage for ruptures. 

SncA mas. Broad-leaved lavender. 
Spica narih. See J\\irdns indica. 
Spica simplex. A common roller or ban- 
dage. 

SPIGELIA. (From spica, an ear of corn; 
so called from its spicated top.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
system. Ciass, Pentandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

2. The name in some pharmacopoeias 
for the Spigelia anthelmia of Linnxus di- 
rected as an anthelmintic; its virtues are 
very similar to those of the Indian pink. 
See Spigelia marilandica. 

Spigelia anthelmia. The systematic 
name of the spigelia of some pharmaco- 
poeias. See Spigelia. 

Spigelia lonicera. See Spigelia mari- 
landica. 



SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. Spigelia 

lonicera Perennial worm-grass, or Indian 
pink. Spigelia marilandica ot Linnxus;— 
caule tetragono, foliis omnibus oppositii. 
The whole of this plant, but most com. 
monly the root, is employed as an anthel- 
mintic by the Indians and inhabitants of 
America. Dr. Hope has written in favour 
of this plant, in continued and remittim* 
low worm-fevers ; besides its property of 
destroying the worms in primx vix, it 
acts as a purgative. 

Spigelian lobe. See Liver. 
Spignel. See Meum athamanticwn. 
Spike. See JVardus indica. 
Spikenard. See Nardus indica. 
Spilanthus acmella. The systematic 
name of the balm-leaved spilanthus, which 
possesses a bitter tasie and a fragrant 
smell. The herb and seed are said to be 
diuretic and menagogue, and useful in 
dropsies, jaundice, fluor albus, and calcu- 
lous complaints 

SPINA. (Quasi speculina, dim. of spica.) 
1. A thorn. 2. The back-bone; so called 
from the thorn-like processes of the verte- 
brx. 3. The shin-bone. 
Spina acida. See Berberis. 
Spina acuta. The hawthorn. 
Spina jegyftiaca. The Egyptian thorn 
or sloe-tree. See Mimosa. 

Spina alba. The white-thorn tree. 
Spina arabica. The chardon or Arabian 
thistle. 

SPINA BIFIDA. Hydrops medulla spi- 
nalis. Hydrocele spinalis. ffydrorachitis spi- 
nosa. A tumour upon the spine of new- 
born children immediately about the Lower 
vertebrx of the loins, and upper parts of 
the sacrum ; at first, it is of a dark blue 
colour ; but in proportion as it increases 
in silze, approaches nearer and 'nearer to 
the colour of the skin, becoming perfectly 
diaphanous. 

From the surface of this tumour a pel- 
lucid watery fluid sometimes exudes, and 
this circumstance has been noticed by dif- 
ferent authors. It is always attended with 
a weakness, or, more properly speaking, 
a paralysis of the lower extremities. The 
opening of it rashly has proved quickly 
fatal to the child Talpius, therefore, 
strongly dissuades us from attempting this 
operation. Acrel mentions a case where 
a nurse rashly opened a tumour, which, as 
she described it, was a blood bag on the 
back of the child at the time of its birth, 
in bigness equal to a hen's egg, in two 
hours after which the child died. From 
the dissection it appeared that the bladder 
laid in the middle of the os sacrum, and 
consisted of a coat, and some strong mem- 
brane, which proceed from a long fissure 
of the bones. The extremity of the spinal 
marrow lay bare, and the spinal duct, in 
the os sacrum, was uncommonly wide, and 
distended by the pressure of the waters. 
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Upon tracing it to the head, the brain was ventositas. Teredo. Fungus articuli. Ar- 

found n urly in its natural state, but the throeace. Sideratio asms. Cancer ossis. 

ventricles contained so much water that Gangrttna ossis, and some French authors 

the infundihulum was quite distended with exostosis. Wh« n children are the subjects 

it, and i ha passage between the thud and ofthisdisease, M Severinus calls it Pxdar- 

fourth ven ricle was greatly enlarged. throeace. A tumour arising from an inter- 

He likewise takes notice of another nal caries of a bone. It most frequently 

case, where a child lived about eight yews ocenrs in the ca.pus and tarsus, and is 

labouring under this complaint, during known by a continual pain in the bone, 

which time it seemed to enjoy tolerable and a red swelling of the skin, which has 

lie lili, though pale. Nothing seemed a spongy feel, 

amiss in him, but such a degree of debility Spinachia. See Spinacia. 

as rendered him incapable to stand on his Spinach. (From tnrmut, Spain, whence 

legs. it originally came, or from its spinous 

The tumour, as in the former case, was seed.) Spinachia. Spinage. This plant 

in the middle of the os sacrum, of the big- Spinacia oleracea of Linnaeus is sometimes 

Bess ofa man'sfist, with lutlediscolouring; directed for medicinal purposes in thecure 

and upon pressing it became less. When of phthisical complaints ; made into a 

opi ned it was found full of water, and the poultice, by boiling the leaves and adding 

( iats were the same as in the former, but some oil, it forms an excellent emollient. 

the separation of the bones was very con- As an article of food it may be considered 

siderable The spinal marrow, under die as similar to cabbage and other oleraceous 

tumour, was as small as a pack-thread, and plants. See Brassica capitaia. 

rigid ; but there were no morbid appear- Spinacia oleiiacka. The systematic 

ances ill the brain. name of spinage. See Spinacia. 

Spisj in iimii monsi'klif.nsis. Ever- Siun.'e crates. The spine of the 

n privet back. 

SPINA CERVINA. (So called from Spins ventositas. A caries or decay 

its thorns resembling those of the slap; ) of a bone. 

Rhumnua cutharticus. Rhamnua aolutivus. Spinal marrow. See Medulla spinalis. 
Spina infectoria. Cervispina. Purging SPINALIS CERVIC1S This muscle,. 
buckthorn The fru^t or berries of this which is situated close to the vertebra: 
shrub /I'liiiiiimi.s- cutharticus of Linnxus : — at the posterior part of the neck and upper 
spitiis tii minutihus Jlonlms quadrujldis di- part of the back, arises, by distinct ten- 
Mas, foHis ov.itis. mule erccto, have been dons, from the transverse processes of the 
long received into the materia medica : five or six uppermost vertebrae of the 
tin \ contain a pulpy deep green juice, of back, and, ascending obliquely under the 
B faint unpleasant smell, a bitterish, acrid, complexus, is inserted, by small tendons, 
11:11 seous taste, which operate briskly by into the spinous processes of the sixth, 
stool, producing thirst, dryness of the fifth, fourth, third, and second vertebrae of 
mouth and fauces, and severe gripin^s, the neck. 

unh ss siime diluting liquor be drank plen- Its use is to extend the neck obliquely 

ti fully after it : al present it is rarely pre- backwards. 

scribed except as a drastic purge. The Spinalis colli. See Setni-spinalis colli. 

dose is said to be about 20 of the fresh SPINALIS DORSI. Trunsversalis dorsi 

B 111 substance ; twice or thrice that of Winslow and inter epineux of Du- 

nuinbef 111 decoction ; a drachm oradrachm mas. This is the name given by Albinus 

and a half of the dried berries; an ounce to a tendinous and fleshy mass, which is 
ol the expressed juice or half an ounce of situated aJong the spinous processes of the 

the rob or t xtract, obtained by inspissating back and the inner side of the longissimus 

the juice. dorsi. 

Spina imici. The goats-thorn of France It arises tendinous and fleshy from the 

yielding gum tragacanth. spinous processes of the uppermost ver- 

Spina i\ru riiun Bee Spina cervina. tebrae of the loins, and the lowermost ones 

Spins 11 in. vn:i \ The purging of the back, and is inserted into the spinous 

thorn. processes of the nine uppermost vertebrae 

Bpinj bolstitialis. The calcitrapa offi- of the back. 

einalis U:u naby's thistle. Its use is to extend the vertebrae, and to 

SPINA VENTOSA. (The term ofspi- assist in raising the spine. 

uis tu have been applied by the Spinalis lu.mcouum. Muscles of the 

Arabians to this disorder, because it occa- loins. 

1 prickling in the flesh like the punc- SPINE. (Spina, from spina, thorn; 

ture ot thorns; and the epithet ventosa is so called from the spine-like processes of 

added, because, Upon touching the toaxMir, t| ie vertebrae.) Spinet dorsi. Cohtmna 

as to be filled with Wind, though this spinalis. Columna vertebralis. A bony 

is not the cause of the distention.) Spina column or pillar extending in the posterior 
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part of the trunk from the great occipital spirit of ammonia, two pints; oil of fe. 
foramen to the sacrum. It is composed of mon, oil of cloves, of each two fluid, 
twenty four bones called vertebra:. See drachms." Mix. A stimulating aniispas- 
Vertebra. modic and sudorific in very general use 

Sfinosa. See Spina bifida. to smell at in faintings and lovvness of 

Spinosum striacum. fne Syrian spirits. It is exhibited internally in ner- 

broom. vous affections, hysteria, and weakness of 

Spirjea africana. African meadow the stomach. The dose is from halfa 
sweet. drachm to a drachm. 

SPIREA. (From spira, a pillar; so Spiritus ammonite foitidus. Fetid 
named from its spiral stalk.) Meadow spirit of ammonia. Formerly called «/,». 
sweet. The name of a genus of plants in ritus volatilis fcttidus "Take of spirit 
the Linn aean system. Class, Pentagynia. of ammonia, two pints ; assafoc'ida, two 
Order, Icosandria. ounces" Macerate fot-.twelve hours,' then 

Spikea fieipenduea. The systematic by a gentle fire distil a pint and a half 
name of the officinal dropwort. See Fill- into a cooled receiver. A stimulating an- 
pendula. tispasmodic, often exhibited to children 

Spihea ttlmaria. The systematic against convulsions, and to gouty and 
name of the meadow sweel. See Ulma- asthmatic persons The dose is from half 
fia. a fluiddrachm to a drachm. 

SPIRIT. Spiritus. This name was Spiritus ammonite succinates. Succi- 
formerly given by chemists to all volatile nated spirit of ammonia. Formerly known 
Substances collected by distillation. Three by the names of eau de luce: Spiv tut 
principal kinds were distinguished : inflam- salis ammoniacce succinatus.- Liquor cor- 
mable or ardent spirits, acid spirits, and nu cervi succinatus. "Take of mastich, 
. alkaline spirits. The word spirit is now three drachms; alcohol, nine fluiddrachms; 
almost exclusively confined to alcohol. oil of lavender, fourteen minims; oil of 

Spiritus tetheius nitrici. Spiritus amber, four minims; solution of ammo- 
xtheris nitrosi. Spiritus nitri dulcis. A nia, ten fluidounces." Macerate the mas- 
febrifuge, diaphoretic, and diuretic com- tich in the alcohol that it may dissolve, 
pound mostly administered in asthenia, and pour off the clear tincture, to this add 
nervous affections, disuria, and calculous the remaining articles, and shake them 
affections. together. This preparation is a compound 

Spiritus jetheris titriolici. Spi- succinate of ammonia. It is much es- 
ritus vitrioli didcis. A diaphoretic, ami- teemed as a stimulant and nervine medi- 
spasmodic, and tonic preparation, mostly cine, and is employed internally and exter- 
exhibited in nervous debility and weakness nally against spasms, hysteria, syncope, 
of the primae vias. vertigo, and the stings of insects. The 

Spiritus jetheris vitrioeici aroma- dose is from ten minims to half a fluid- 
Tics An excellent stimulating and drachm. 

stomachic compound, which is administer- Spiritus anisi. Spirit of aniseed. 
ed in debility of the stomach and nervous Formerly called spiritus anisi compositus: 
affections. Aqua seminum anisi composita. " Take of 

Spiritus jetheris vitrioeici compo- aniseed, bruised, halfa pound; proof spi- 
srrrs. A stimulating anodyne, supposed rit, a gallon ; water sufficient to prevent 
to be the celebrated liquor tnineralis an- empyreuma." Macerate for 24 hours, and 
odynus of Hoffman. It is exhibited in fe- distil a gallon by a gentle fire. A stimu- 
vers, nervous affections, hysteria, &c. ; Iating carminative and stomachic calcu- 
and in most cases of fever where medicines lated to relieve flatulency, borborygmus, 
are rejected by the stomach, this is of in- colic, and spasmodic affections of the bow- 
finite service. els. The dose is from halfa fluiddrachm 

Spiritus AMMONias. Spirit of ammo- to a drachm, 
nia. Formerly called spiritus salis urn- Spiritus armoracite composites. Com- 
moniaci dukis. Spiritus salis ammoniaci. pound spirit of horse-radish, formerly 
"Take of rectified spirit, two pints ; solu- called spiritus raphani compositus : Jqua 
tion of ammonia, a pint." Mix. A sti- raphani composita. " Take of horse-radish 
mulating antispasmodic exhibited in cases root, fresh and sliced, dried orange peel, 
of asphyxia, asthenia, and in nervous dis- of each a pound; nutmegs, bruised, half an 
eases, but mostly used as an external sti- ounce; proof spirit, a gallon ; water suffi- 
mulant against rheumatism, sprains and cient to prevent empyreuma" Macerate 
bruises. f° r 24 hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle 

Spiritus ammonite aromaticus. . Aro- fire. A very warm stimulating compound 
matic spirit of ammonia. Formerly known given in gouty, rheumatic, and spasmodic 
by the name of spiritus ammonia compo- affections of the stomach and in si orbutic 
situs ■■ Spiritus volatilis aromaticus: Spi- disorders. The dose is from half a fluid- 
ritus salis volatilis oleosus "Take of drachm to half an ounce. 
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• iiv.. Spirit of camphor. 
ni by the names of tpiritus 
jfnritus vinosiii camphorutut .• 
it tit Tin camphoratUB : " Take of cam- 
phor, foui ounces; reclined spirit, two 
pints" Mix, ih.it the camphor may be 
dissolved. A stimulating medicine, used 
■ i i sternal application against chil- 
blains, rheumatism, palsy, numbness, and 
gangrene. 

Spibitus i aim i Spirit of carraway. 
merry called aqua temtnttmcarui. " Take 
ol carraway-seeds, bruised, a pound and 
ball; proof spuit, a gallon; water snffi- 
i. nt to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
lor 24 boiirs, and distil a gallon by a gen- 
tle fire The dose is from a (luiddrachm to 
halt an ounce. 

Spibitus iiwvmomi. Spirit of cinna- 
mon formerly called aqua cinnamomi 
spirituosa Aqua cinnamomi fortis. " Take 

'i innamon bark, bruised, a pound; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water sufficient toprevent 
empyreuma." Macerate for 24 hours, and 
distil a gallon by a gentle fire. Spirit of 
cinnamon is mostly used in conjunction 
with other carminatives to give a pleasant 
flavour; it may be exhibited alone as a 
carminative and stimulant. The dose is 
from a fluiddraehm to half an ounce. 

SPIBITUS idiini I'tuii. Sec Liquor car- 
OomUis ammonia- 

Spiritus jivii'i.hi niMi'usiTis, Com- 
pound spirit of juniper. Formerly called 
aqvajuniperi compotita. " Take of Juniper- 
berries, bruised, a pound; carraway-: 
bruised, fennel-seeds, bruised, of each an 
ounce and half; water sufficient to prevent 
empyreuma." Macerate for 34 hours, and 
il a gallon by a gentle fire. 

Spibitus i.wimiii.i: Spirit of laven- 
der. Formerly called spiritus lavendulce 
simpler " Take <>T fresh lavender flow- 
ers, two pounds; rectified spirit, a gal- 
lon; water sufficient to prevent cnipyreii- 
ma." Mac. rate for 24 bouts, and distil 
a gallon by a gentle fire. Though mostly 
used as a perfume, this spirit may be given 
internally as a stimulating nervine and 
antispasmodic. The dose is from a fluid- 
draehm to half an ounce. 

Sriiii ri s i.v\ (mii i a i iimi'osi 1 1 s. Com- 
pound spirit of lavender. Formerly call- 
ed tpiritus lavendiihc compositus matthiet. 

"Take of spirit of lavender, three pints; 
spirit of rosemary, a pint; cinnamon bark, 
bruised, nutmegs, bruised, of each half an 
•ounce, red saunders wood, sliced, an 
ounce." Macerate for fourteen days, and 
Strain. An elegant and useful antispas- 
modic, and stimulant in very general use 
against nervous diseases, lownessol spirits, 
and weakness of the stomach, taken on a 
lump «f sugar. 

Spibitus l.rMHitii'oitoi. The spirit ob- 
tained by the distillation of the earth- 
Werm is similar to hartshorn. 



Spiritus HEHTH.E pipebitje. Spirit of j. 
pepptrmint. Formerly called tpiritus men- 
line piperilidis : Aqua mentlue piperittoHs 
spirituosa. " Take of peppermiiu, dried, 
a pound and half; proof spirit, a gallon ; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma." 
Macerate for 24 hours, and distil a gallon 
by a gentle fire. Tins possesses all the 
properties of the peppermint with the sti- 
mulating virtues of the spirit. The dose 
from one fluiddraehm to an ounce. 

Spihituk menth^ vibiihs. Spirit of 
.spearmint. Formerly called spiritut men- 
tine tativx : Aqua mentlne vulgaris spiri- 
tuota. " Take of spearmint, dried, a 
pound and half; proof spirit, a gallon; 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma." 
Mai crate for twenty-four hours, and distil 
a gallon. This is most commonly added to 
carminative or antispasmodic draughts, 
and seldom exhibited alone. The dose ' 
from one fluiddraehm to an ounce. 

Spiritus milikpedarum, A fluid vola- 
tile alkali, whose virtues are similar to 
hartshorn. 

Spiritus mtndebebi. See Liquor ace- 
tatis ammonia. 

Spibitus mtbisticx. Spirit of rflftmeg. 
Formerly caHed aqua nucit moech 
" Take of nutmegs, bruised, two ounces; 
proof spirit, a*jjsl4on; water sufficient to 
prevent empyreuma." Macerate for 24 
hours, and distil a gallon by a gentle fire. 
A stimulating and agreeable spirit pos- 
sessing the virtues of the nutmeg. The 
dose horn one (luiddrachm to an ounce. 

Spibitus nitbi dulcis. See Spiritut 
tet/ieris nilrici. 

Spibitus nitbi duplex. The nitrous 
acid. See Acidum nitrosum and A'itric 
acid. 

Spibitus nitbi fumans. See Acidum 
nitrosum and Nitric acid. 

Spibitus nitbi glacbkri. Sec Acidum 
nitrosum and .Yitric acid. 

SpibitM nitri simplex. The dilute 
nitrous acid. See Acidum nitrosum dilu- 
tion. 

Spibitus nitri vulgaris. This is now 
called acidum nitrosum dilutum. 

Spiritcs pimknt.t:. Spirit of pimento. 
Formerly called spiritus pimento. " Take 
of allspice, bruised, two ounces; proof 
spirit, a gallon ; water sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma." Macerate for 24 hours, 
and distil a gallon by a gentle fire. A 
stimulating aromatic tincture mostly em- 
ployed with adstringent and carminative 
medicines. The uo s e is from half a fluid- 
drachm to half an ounce 

Spibitus pulegii. Spirit of penny-roy- 
al. Formerly called aqua pulegii spirituo- 
ta. " Take of pennyroyal, dried, a pound 
and h If; proof spirit, a gallon; w^tcr 
sufficient to prevent empyreuma." Mace- 
rate for 24 hours, and dist.l a gallon by a 
gentle fire. This is in very general use 

• 5 E 
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is an emmenagogue amongst the lower when the stomach is empty, and smaller 
orders. It possesses nervine and carmijia- when it is compressed, or evacuated by a 
tive virtues. The dose is from half a fluid- full stomach, 
drachm to half an ounce. ( It should particularly he remembered of 

Spiritus rector. Boerhaave and other this viscus,. that it is convex towards the 
chemists give this name to a verv attenua- ribs, and concave internally: also, that it 
ted principle, in which the smell of odo- has an excavation, into which vessels are 
rant bodies peculiarly resides. Now call- inserted, 
^d aroma. jt j s connected with the following parts • 

Sp.ritus rorismarini. Spirit of rose- 1. With the stomach, by a ligament and 
mary. " Take of rosemary tops, fresh, a short vessels. c i. With the omentum, and 
pound and half; proof spirit, a gallon; the left kidney. 3. With the diaphragm, 
water sufficient to prevent empyreuma." by a portion of the peritonaeum. 4 With 
Macerate tor 24 hours, and distil a gallon the beginning of the pancreas, by vessels. 
by a entle fire. A very fragrant spirit, 5. With the colon, by a ligament, 
mostly employed for external purposes in In man the spleen is covered with one 
conjunction with oilier resolvents. simple, firm membrane, arising from ihe 

Spiritus salis amtvio.viaci Aauosus. See peritonaeum, which adheres to the spleen, 

very firmly, by the intervention of cellular 



structure. 

The vessels of the spleen are, the splenic 
artery coming from the celiac artery, 
which, considering the size of the spleen, 
is much larger than is requisite for the 
mere nutrition of it. This goes by serpen- 
tine movements, out of its course, over the 
p .ncreas, and behind the stomach., and after 



Liquor carbonatus ammonite 

Spir tl-s salis aji.moxiaci dulcis. See 
Spintus ammonite. 

SPlRtTlS SALiS AMMONIACI SIMPLEX. See 

Liquor carbonatus ammonia:. 

Spihitus salis glauberi. See Acidum 
muriuticum 

SpiRitcs salis marini. See Acidum mu- 
riaticum. 

SpiRitps vim rectificatus. See Alko- having given off branches to the adjacent 

hoi. Rectified spirit of wine is in general parts, it is inserted into the concave sur- 

use to dissolve resinous and other medi- face of the spleen. It is afterwards divi- 

cines. It is seldom exhibited internally, ded into smaller branches, which are again 

though it exists in the diluted state in all divided into other yet smaller, delivering 

vinous and spirituous liquors. their blood immediately to the veins, but 

Spiritus vini tehuior. Proof spirit, emitting it no where else. The veins at 

which is half the strength of rectified, is length, come together into one, called the 

much employed for preparing tinctures splenic vein, and having received the large 

of genuine resinous juices, barks, roots, coronary vein of the stomach, besides 

&c. others, it constitutes the left principal 

Spiritus vithioli See Sulphuric acid. branch of the vena portae. 

Spihitus vitrioli dulcis. See Spiritus The nerves of the spleen are small; 

atheria vitriolici. they surround the arteries with their 

Spihitus volatilis fcetidus. See Spi- branches; they come from the particular 

ritus ammonia- fcetidus. plexus, which is formed of the posterior 

Spissamentum. (From spisso, to thick- branches of the eighth pair, and the great 

en.) A substance put into oils and oint- intercostal nerve. 

ments to make them thick. Lymphatic vessels are almost only set n 

Spitting of blood. See Hgmatemesis and creeping along the surface of the human 
hxmoptysis. spleen. 

Splanchnica. (From cTThny^vov, an The use of spleen has not hitherto been 
intestine.) Romedies for diseased bow- determined; yet if its situation and fabric 
els. be regarded, one would imagine its use to 

SPLANCHNOLOGY. (From 0-irKtt^- consist chiefly in affording some assistance 
vov, an entrail, and xo/oc, a discourse.) to the stomach during the progress of di 
Splanchnology, or the doctrine of the vis- gestion. 
cera. Spleenifiort. See Ceterach. 

SPLANCHNIC NERVE. The great in- Splenalcia. (From vrrhny, the spleen, 
tercostal nerve. See Intercostal nerve. and a.hyo; t pain.) A pain in the spleen or 

SPLEEN. 2fl-Miy. Lien. The spleen its region, 
or milt is a spongy viscus of a livid colour, Splk:netica. (From o-ttkhv, the spleen.) 
and so variable in form, situation, and Medicines which relieve diseases of the 
magnitude, that it is hard to determine spleen. 

either. Nevertheless, in a healthy man it SPLENITIS. (From crxitv, the 
is always placed on the left side, in the left spleen.) Inflammation of the spleen. A 
hypocondrium, between the eleventh and genus of disease in the class pyrexia and 
twelfth false ribs. Its circumference is order phlegmasia- of Cullen ; characterized 
oblong and round, resembling an oval by pyrexia, tension, heat, tumour, and 
figure. It is larger, to speak generally, pain in the left hypochondrium, increased 
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by pressure. This disease, according to ed Douglas, and the generality of writers, 
Juncker, comes on with a remarkal 'e shi- in describing these two portions as one 
vcring, succeeded by a most intense heat, muscle, especially as iliey are intimately 
and very great thirst ; a pain and tumour united near their origin. 
are perceived in the left hypochondrium, When this muscle acts singly, it draws 
and the paroxysms tor the most part as- the head and upper vertebrae of the n-ck 
sumo a (| tartan form ; when the patients obliquely backwards; when both act, they 
expose themselves for a little to the free pull the head directh hatkwards. 
air, their extremities immediately grow Splehittm. (From o-trxtiv, the spleen-, 
very cold. If an hxmonhagy happen, the so called from its efficacy in disorders of 
blood flows out of the Uft nostril. The the spleen.) 1 Spleen wort. 2. A corn- 
other symptoms are the same with ihoseof press shaped like the spleen, 
t lie hepatitis. Like the liver, the spleen Splenics capitis. See Splenitis. 
often is also subject to a chronic inflamma- Splenus colli. See Splenitis. 
tion which often happens after agues, and BPLENOCELE. (From <rv\ny, the spleen 
is called the ague cake, though that name and nn>.n, a tumour.) A rupture of the 
is also frequently given to a scirrhous Ui- spleen. 

mour of the liver succeeding intermittent*. SPLINT. A long piece of wood, tin, 
The causes of this disease are in general or strong pasteboard employed for pre- 
the same with those of Other inflammatory venting the ends of broken bones from 
disorders j but those which determine the moving, so as to interrupt the process by 
inflammation to that particular part more which fractures unite. i 
than another, are very much unknown. Spodicm. IiitoS'iov. The spodivm of 
It attacks persons of a very plethoric Dioscorides and of Galen are now not 
and sanguine habit of body rather than known in the shops. It is said to have 
others. been produced by burning cadmia alone 

SPLENIUS. (From a-TXnv, the spleen ; in the furnace; for having thrown it in. 
so named from its resemblance in shape to small pieces into the fire, near the nozzle 
the spleen, or according to some i*. derives of the bellows, they blow the most fine 
its name from tpfeniutn, a ferula, or splint, and subtle parts against the roof of the 
which surgeons apply to the sides of a furnace; and what was reflected from 
fractured bone.) Splenitis capitis and thence was called spodittm. It differed 
splenitn colli of Albinus, and ccrvicn-dorsi- from the pompholvx in not being so pure» 
mastoidicn et dorso-trachehen of Dumas, and in being more heavy. Pliny distin- 
The splenitis is a flat, broad, and oblong guish.es several kinds of it, as that of cop- 
muscle, in part covered by the upper part per»silver, gold, and lead. 
of the trapezius, and obliquely situated be- Spodium arabuji. Burnt ivory or ivory- 
tween the back of the ear, and the lower black, 
and posterior part of the neck. Spodicm gr.ecorum. The 5vhite dung 

It arises tendinous from the four or five of dogs. 
superior spinous processes of the dorsal Spoi.iarium. A private room at the 
vertebra: ; tendinous and fleshy from the baths. 

last of the neck, and tendinous from the Spovdylifm. (From rrovtuhot, a ver» 
ligamenttim colli, or rather the tendons of tcbra ; so named from the shape of its 
the two splenii unite here inseparably; root, or probably because it Was used 
but about the second or third vertebra of against the bile of a serpent called riroi* 
the neck they recede from each other, <JWk.) The herb all-heal. Cow-parsnep. 
so that part of the complexus may be SroxnTi.rs. I^oviuh®' . Some have 
seen thought fit to call the spine, or bak- 

It is inserted, by two distinct tendons, bone thus, from the shape and fitness of the 
into the transverse processes of the two vertebrae, to move every way upon one 
first vertebra: of the neck, sending off some another, 
few fibres to the complexus and levator Sponge. See Spongia. 
scapulae; tendinous and fleshy into the Sponge-tent. See Spongia prceparata. 
upper and posterior part of the mastoid SPONGIA. Iiroyfos, e-a-oj/i^ Sponge, 
process, and into a ridge on the occipital A sea production, the Spottgia officinalis 
bone, where it joins with the root of that of Linnaeus; the habitations of insects. 
process. Burnt sponge is said to cure effectually 

This muscle may easily be separated the bronchocele, and to be of infinite 
into two parts. Rustachius and Fallopius utility in seroplmlous complaints. Sponge 
were aware of this; Winslow has distin- tents are employed by surgeons to dilate 
gitished them into the superior and inferior fistulous ulcers, &c 

portions; and Albinus has described them Spokbia officinalis. The systematic 
as two distinct muscles, calling that part name of the sponge. See Spongia. 

h is inserted into the mastoid process Spoxoia p&xparata. Prepared sponge, 
and os occipitis, splenitis capitis,' and that Sponge tent. This is forme t by dipping 
Which is inserted into the vertehrx of the pieces of sponge in hot melted emplas- 
ncrk, tplenius colli. We have here follow- trum ccrx compositum, and pressing 
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them between t.wo iron plates. As soon 
as cold, the substance thus formed may 
lie eilt into pieces of any shape. It was 
formerly u^ed for dilating small openings, 
for which it was well adapted, :.s when 
the wax melted, the elasticity of the sponge 
made it expand und distend the opering, 
in which it had been put. Mr. Cooper 
informs us that the best modern surgeons 
seldom employ it. 

Spobtgia vsta. Burnt sponge. "Cut 
the sponge into pieces, and beat it that 
any extraneous matters may be separated ; 
then burn it in a close vessel until it be- 
comes black and friable ; lastly rub it to 
a very fine powder." This preparation is 
exhibited with bark in the cure of scro- 
phulous complaints, and forms the basis 
of a lozenge which has been known to 
cure the bronchocele in many instances. 
The dose is from a scruple to a drachm. 

SPONG10SA«OSSA. Ossa turbinata 
inferiora. These bones are situated in the 
under part of the side of the nose, they 
are of a triangular form and spongy ap- 
pearance, resembling the os spongiosum 
superius ; externally they are convex ; in- 
ternally they are concave; the convexity 
is placed towards the septum nasi, and 
concavity outwards. The under edge of 
each bone is placed horizontally near the 
outer pirt of the nose, and ending in a 
sharp point behind. At the upper part of 
the bone are two processes, the anterior of 
which ascends and forms part of the la- 
crymul groove, and the posterior descends 
and form* a hook to make part of the max- 
illary sinus. 

The connexion of this bone is to the os 
maxillare, os palali and os unguis by a dis- 
tinct suture in the young subject ; but in 
the aduh, by a concretion of substance. 

The ossa spongiosa afford a large surface 
for extending the organ of smell by allow- 
ing the membrane of the nose to be ex- 
panded, «ipon which the olfactory nerves 
are dispersed. 

In the fixtus, these bones are almost 
complete. 

Spongiosum os. 1. The ethmoid bone. 
2- See Spongiusu ossa 

Spongotdks. (2<arcy$otlJ';ts, from o-'oroy. 
yos, a sponge, and tii® 1 , forma, a shape.) 
Is i he sme as Os crihriforme, because it 
is hollow and porous like a sponge or 

SPORADIC. (Sporadicus, from o-rnpen, 
to sow.) An epithet for such infect. ous 
and other oiseases as seize a few persons 
at any time or season. 

Spotted lungwort. See Pulmonaria. 

SPRUCE. 1. A particular species of 
fir. 2. A fermented liquor called spruce- 
beer prepared from the spruce fir. From 
the quantity of carbonic acid it contains, 
it is f'o nd a useful antiscorbutic. 

Spurge flax. See Thymalxa. 

Spurge laurel. See Lavreolp. 



Spurge olive. See Jlfexereum- 
Sprain. See Subtuxutin. 
Sittamkx. Set Sputum. 
SPUTUM. (From spuo, to spit.) Spa- 
tamen. Saliva. Any kind of expectora- 
tion. 

Sa^AMATiiA. (From squama, a scale; 
so called from its scaly roots.) The great 
tooth wort. 

SQUAMOSE SUTURE. (Sutura squa- 
mosa i from squama, a scale ; because die 
bones lie over each other like scales.) The 
suture which unites the squamose portion 
of the temporal bone with the parietal. 

Sqidll See Scilla. 

SatiLLA. See Scilla. 

SauiNANTiti's. (From squinanthia, the 
qoincey ; so named from its uses in the 
quincey ) Squinanthum The sweet rush 
was once so called See Juncus odorutus. 

Stachts. (2ra^t/f, a spike ; so named 
from its spicated stall; and seed.) The 
wild sage. The base horehound ormarru- 
bium hispanicttm. 

Stachys fasTiDA. Yellow archangel. 
Hedge -nettle. 

Stachts paix'stris. Clown's wounu-vcrt 
or all-heal. 

Stacte. (2TtfKT/>, from r«c?a>, to distil!) 
Signifies that kind of myrrh which distils 
or falls in drops from the trees. It is also 
used by some writers for a more I. quid 
kind of amber than what is commonly met 
with in the shops; whence in Scrihonius 
Largtis, iEgineta, and some others, we 
meet with a collyrium, and several other 
forms, wherein this was the chief ingre- 
dient, distinguished by the name of Stae- 
tica. 

Stacticox. Instillation. An eye- 
water. 

Stagma. (ra.£a>, to distil.) Any distil- 
led liquor. The vitriolic acid. 

Stalagmus. (From r*xacfa>, to distil.) 
Distillation. 

Staltica. (From s-£AXa>, to contract.) 
Healing appli- ations. 

Stanni pulvis. Tin finely filed is ex- 
hibited internally as a vermilu^e. 

STANNUM. See Tin. 

Stapedis muscultts. See Stapedius. 

STAPEDIUS. (Stupedius, sc. muse* 
lus ; from stapes, one of the bones of the 
ear.) JMusculus stapes of Cowper, and 
pyramidul-stapcdien of Dumas. A muscle 
of the internal ear, which draws the stapes 
obliquely upwards towards the cavern, 
by which the posterior parts of its base is 
moved inwards, and the anterior part out- 
wards. 

STAPES. (In quo pes stat.) A bone 
of the internal ear, so called from its re- 
semblance to a stirrup 

STAPiriLiJfus. See Jizygos uvula. 

Staphuisis externus. See Circumflex- 
us palati. 

S taphis. Zr*<ptt, is strictly a grape, or 
a bunch of grapes ; whence from their like- 
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hereunto it is applied to many other 

psjcially the glan iulous parts of 

the I'ody, whether natural or sjistem- 

STAPHISAGRIA. Wfrafit a-tya., wild 
vim , from the resemblance of us leaves 
to those of the vine.) Staphyt. Pedicula- 
lut Staves icn Dtlpijfium etaphiaagria 

"t I iiiii.xus: — nectania tetraphyllia pctulo 
breviortinu, foliia palmatis, lobis ottisia. 
rhi seeds, which arc the only parts di- 

' for medicinal use, are usually im- 
ported here from Italy ; they are Urge, 
rough, (dan irregular triangular figure, and 
ot a blackish colour on the outside, but 
yellowish within; their smell is disagree- 

md sornfwhal fetid ; to the taste 
they are very bitter, acrid, and nauseous. 
I was formerly employed as a masticato- 
ry, but is now confined to external use 
in some kinds ot cutaneous eruptions, but 
incite especially for destroying lice and 
'i her insects; hence by the vulgar it is 
called louse-wort. 

ivli:. (2T3t<?uAj«. A grape o rrai- 
sm ; so railed from as resemblance.) The 

iNUg. (Stophjlinus, sc. muscii- 
lus, from TTcvpuM, the uvula.) See Axy- 

SiwniiMs lm'i.iims, See Circum- 
ua fxilnii. 

■■•I., -i ■ i.i! u oai'M. Staphylinua 
!ln wild carrot. 
' M APHYIjOM \. (From rx^vKtif a 
grape; ao n. med t- im its being thought to 
risiin'ili a grape.) Staphgloaia. A dts- 
i the eye ball n which the cornea 
ln^cs its natural transparency, rises above 
the lev« 1 of the eye, and successively even 
projo >s beyond die eyelids, in the form 
of an i longati d, w hitish, or pearl-coloured 
tumoui wnich is sometimes smooth, some- 
times uneven, and is attended with a tot .1 
hiss ot sight. The proximate cause is an 
effusion of thick humour between the la- 
mella.- of the cornea, so that the internal 
and external superfii es of the cornea, 
very nvtch protuberates. The remote 
Causi s are, an habitual ophthalmia, great 
contusion, and frequently a deposition of 
the variolous humour mlhesmall-pox. The 

species .He : 

Is' Staphyloma totale, which occupies 
the whole transparent cornea; this is the 
most frequent spei ies The symptoms 
are, he opaqui cornea protuberates, and 
if in the form ot a cone increasing in 
in gnitude, it pushes out and inverts the 
lower eye lid; and sometimes the morbid 
Corned is so long elongated, ks to lay on 
th. die k, causing friction and excoria- 
tion The bulb of the eye being exposed 
to oe air, sordea generate) the inferior 
pal pe bra is irritated bv the cdia, and very 
paintul red and small papilla; are observ- 
able 

2nd. Staphvlomcx vaccmosum. is astaphy- 
" ' ' " 



koma formed by carnotts tubercles, about 
tin •iize of a small pin's head. 

3d. Staphyloma pa< tiide, which occupies 
some part of the cornea : it exhibits an 
opaque tumour prominent from the cornea, 
similar to a small blueish grape. 

4th. Staphyloma sclerotic*, is a bluish 
tumour attached to some part of the scle- 
rotica, but arising from the tunica albugi- 
nea. 

5th. Staphyloma pellucidum, in which 
the cornea is not thickened or incras- 
sated, but very much extended and pel- 
lucid. 

6th. Staphyloma complicatum, which is 
complicated with an ulcer, ectropium, 
caruncles, or any other disorder of the 
eye. 

7th. Staphyloma iridis. Tor this species 
see Ptosis uidts. 

Stab thistle. The roots of this plant, 
Carlina acaulis of Linnxus, are said to be 
diuretic, and by some recommended in 
gravel and jaundice. 

STARCH. Jmy/um. The fecula of 
wheaten flour. See Amyhtm 

Starch is one of the constituent parts in 
all mealy farinaceous seeds, fruits, roots, and 
other parts of plants. Our common starch 
is made from wheat. It is not necessary 
that the grain be first bruised in mills. 
The entire corn, well cleansed, is soaked 
in cold water until the husk separates ; and 
the grains, having become quite soft, give 
out by pressure a milky fluid. The grains 
are then taken o-.t of the water by means 
of a sieve, put into a coarse linen sack, 
and transferred into the treading. tub j 
where they are trodden, after cold water 
has been poured upon them. 

By this operation the starchy part is 
washed out, and mingling with the water 
makes it milky. The water is now drawn 
of!', running through a sieve into the settling- 
tub. Fresh water is again effused upon the 
grains, and the sameoperation is-cnnlinued 
till the water in the treading-tub is no 
longer rendered milky. The starch here 
precipitates by repose from the water that 
held it suspended ; during which, especial- . 
ly in a warm season, the mucilaginous sac- 
charine matter of the flour, that was dis- 
solved by the water, goes into the. acetous 
fermentation. From this cause the starch 
grows still purer and winter. The wator 
is next lei off from the starch, which is 
several times more washed with clear fiesh 
water ; the remaining part of which is 
suffered to drip through linen cloths sup- 
ported by hurdles, upon which the wet 
starch is placed When the starch 
has fully subsided, it is wrapt in, 
wrung between these cloths, or pressed, 
to extort still more of the remaining li- 
quid. 

1* is afterwards cut into pieces, which 
are laid in airy places on slightly burnt 
bricks to be completely dried, partly by 
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the free currency of air, and partly by the which cases no conception can take place • 

bricks imbibing their moisture. Lastly, —from universal debility and relaxation 

the outer crust is scraped off, and they are or a local debility of the geni t'al system! 

broken into smaller pieces. by which -means, the parts having lost 

In the sacks wherein the corn was trod- their tone, or contractile power ih. semen 

den there remain its husks and glutinous is thrown off immediately post coitum — 

pans; and this residuum is employed as from imperforauon of the vagina of the" 

^TfTi^rt y V terUS ' ° r tub *> or from leased ova, 

STATICE. (From s-*t/£&>, to stop, so &c 

named from its supposed property of re- STERNO. Names compounded of this 
straining haemorrhages ) The name of a word belong to muscles which are attached 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system, to the sttrnum ; as, 

Class, Pentandria. Order, Pentugynia. Ster^o-cleido htoideos. See Sterno- 
The herb sea-thirst. hyoideus. 

Statice limonium. The systematic STERNO-CLE1DO MAST01DEUS. 

name of the thrift or sea frisk. See Behen Sterno-mastotdeus and cleido-mastoideus of 
rubrum. Albinus. Mastoideusof Douglas and Cow. 

Stationaria febris. A stationary per, and terno cluvio-mastoidien of Dumas 
fever. So Sydenham called those fevers A muscle, on the anterior and lateral part 
which happen when there are certain ge- of the neck, which turns the head to one 
neral constitutions of the years, which owe side and bends it forward. It arises by two 
their origin neither to heat, cold, dryness, distinct origins; the anterior tendino'is and 
nor moisture, but rather depend on a cer- fleshy, from the top of the sternum near 
tain secret and inexplicable alteration in the junction with the clavicle ; the poste- 
the bowels of the earth, whence the air rior fleshy, from the upper and anterior 
becomes impregnated with such kinds of part of the clavicle; both unite a little 
effluvia as subject (he body to particular above the anterior articulation of the cla- 
dis-empers, so long as that kind of consti- vicle, to form one muscle, which runs ob- 
tution preva.ls, which, after a certain liquely upwards ana outv/a ids to be insert- 
course of years, declines and gives way ed, by a thick strong tendon, into the 
to a' o her mastoid process of the temporal bone, 

Stavesacre. See Staphisagria. winch it surrounds; and gradually becom- 

STEATOCELE (From r*a§, suet, and ing thinner, is inserted as fa- back as the 
jc»a», a tumour.) A collection of a suetty lambdoidal sutiir 

substance in the scrotum STERNO COSTALES Vesal us con- 

STEATOMA. (From reag, suet.) An sidered these as forming a single muscle on 

encysted tumour, whose contents are of each side, of a triangular shape ; hence we 

a suetty consistence. find the name of triangularis adopted by 

STEEL. Chalybs. The best, hard- Douglas and Albinus ; but V'erhejen, who 

est, finest, and closest grained iron, com- first taught that they ought to be described 

bined with carbon by a particular pro- as four or five distinct muscles, gave them 

cess. the name of sterno costales ,- and in this he 

Stelochites. See Osleocolla. is very properly followed by Winslow, 

Steeea. (From s-txxce, to arise ) A llaller, and Lietaud. 

star. A bandage with many crossings like These muscles are situated at each side 

a star. of the under surface of the sternum, upon 

Stellaiua. (From stclla, a star; so the cartilages of the third, fourth, fifth, 

named from the star-like disposition of its and sixth ribs. Their number varies in 

leaves.) Stitch-wort. Ladies mantle. different subjects ; very often there are 

Stema. (From r;>;w/, to stand.) The only three, sometimes five, and even six, 

penis. but most usually »e find only four. 

Stemless milkvetch. See Astragalus ex- The lowermost of the sterno costales, 
capus. or what would be called the inferior por- 

Stexothoraces. (From rivos, narrow, tion of the triangularis, arises tendinous 
and 6ft'P5t£, the chest.) Those who have and fleshy from the ed^e and inner surface 
narrow chests are so called. of the lower part of the cartilago ensifbr- 

STERILITY. Barrenness, in opposi- mis, where its fibres intermix with those of 
tion to fertility. In women this sometimes the diaphragm and transversalis abdominis, 
happens from a miscarriage, or violent Its fibres run nearly in a transverse direc- 
labour injuring some of the genital parts ; tion, and are inserted, by a broad thin ten- 
but one of the most frequent causes is the don, into the inner surface of the cartilage 
suppression of the menstrual flux. There of the sixth rib, and lower edge of that of 
are other causes, however, arising from the fifth. 

various diseases incident to thoee parts ; The second and largest of the sterno 
by which the uterus may be unfit to re- costales, arises tendinous from the cartila- 
ceive or retain the male seed; — from the go ensiformis and lower part of the ster- 
tubse fallopianae being too short, or having num, laterally, and, running a little ob- 
lost their erective power; in either of liquely outwards, is inserted into the lower 
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edge of the cartilage of the fifth, and some- over the thyroid gland and the cricoid car- 

I, rib. hhge, >s inserted tendino. s into the lower 

id arises lendinfui from tbe.sides and posterior edge of the rough line of the 

of the middle part ol'tl n, near the thyroid cartilage, immediately under the 

cartilages of the fourth. and fifth ribs, and, insertion of the last-described muscle, i 

tiding obliqui ly outwards, is inserted Now and then .. few of is fibres puss on to 
in i ihe cartilage of the third rib. the os hyoides. lis use is to draw the 

The fourth and uppermost, which is the thyroid cartilage, and consequently the la- 
nn,st frequently wanting, arises tendinous rynx, downwards. 

lhe begmmng of the cartilage Of the STERNUM. Pectoris os. The bieast- 
third rib and the adjacent part of the ster- bone. The sternum o.- pectoris, oi breast- 
hum, and running almost perpendicularly hone, is the oblong, flat bone, placed at 
upwards, ib inserted by a thin tendon the fore part of the thorax. The ossifica- 
(wlncn covers a part of the second internal tion of this bone in the fuctus beginning 
intercostal), into the cartilage and begin- from many different points at the same 
ning of the bony part ot the second rib. time, we find it, in young subjects, com- 
111 these muscles are more or less inter- posed of several bones united by carii- 
mized with one another at their origin, lages; but as we advance in life, most of 
and this probably occasioned them to be these cartilages ossify, and the sternum, in 
considered as one muscle. Fallopius in- the adult state, is found to consist of 'Iiree, 
form us, that the plate Vesalius has given and sometimes only of two pieces, the two 
of them was taken from a dog, in which lQwer portions being united into one j and 
animal they are much larger than in man. very often, in old subjects, the whole is 
Douglas has endeavoured to account for formed into one hone. But, even in 

lifference, but his explanation is far latter case, we may still observe the marks 

from being si tisfactory. of its former divisions; so that, in describ- 

I BRNO HYOIDEUS. A^this mus- ing the bone, we may very properly divide 

cle arises from Uie clavicle™s well as it into its upper, middle, and inferior por- 

from the sternum, Winslow calls n iterno- lions. 

clnil', hyoidem It is a long, flat, and diin The upper portion forms an irrcgulai 
muscle, situ .ted obliquely between the square, which Without much reason, has, 
sternum and os hyoides, behind the lower by many writers, been compared to the 
pun of the astoideus, and covering ihe figure of a heart as it is painted on cards. 
tterrto thyvoideut and lhe tn/o thyroiditis. It is of considerable thickness, especially 
It arises, by verj short tendinous fibres, at its upper part Its anterior surface is 
from the cartilaginous part of the first rib, irregular, and slightly convex; posteriorly, 
from the upper and inner part of the it is somewhat concave. Its upper middle 
sternum, from the c psular ligament that part is hollowed, to make way for the tra- 
comu-cls hat bone with the tavicle, and chea arteria. On each side, superiorly, 
commonly from a small part of the clavicle we observe an oblong articulating surface, 
If 5 from thence, ascending along the covered with cartilage in the recent sub- 
anterior and lateral pari of the neck, wc ject, for receiving the ends of the clavi- 
si e il hi ed to its fellow, opposite to the cles. Immediately below this, on each 
inferior part of the larynx, by means of a side, the bone becomes thinner, and we 
thin membrane, which forms a kind of observe a rough surface for receiving the 
titMQ alba. Alter tins the two muscles se- cartilage of the first rib, and, almost close 
pirate again, and each passing over the to the inferior edge of this, we find the 
side of tbe thyroid cartilage, is inserted half of such another surface, which, com- 
into tin basis of the OS hyoides, immediate- bined with a similar surface in the middle 
ly behind the insertion of'the last-described portion of the sternum, serves for the 
muscle. articulation of the cartilage of the second 

Its use is to draw lhe os hyoides down- rib. 
wards The middle portion is much longer, nar- 

STERNO M ASTOIDEUS. See Sterno- rower, and, thinner than the former; but 
nasloideus. is somewhat broader and thinner below 

8 IT.KM) TllYItOIDF.US. Sterno-thij- than above, where it is connected with 
roiihcn of Dumas. This is flat and thin, like the upper portion. The whole of its anle- 
the preceding muscle, but longer andbroad- rior surface is slightly convex, and within 
er It is situated at the fori part of the neck, it is slightly concave. Its edges, on each 
between the sternum and thyroid cartilage, side, affords four articulating surfaces, for 
and behind the sterno humieus. It arises the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth ribs ; and 
broad and fleshy from the upper and inner parts of articulating surfaces at its upper 
part of the sternum, between the cartilages and lower parts, for the second and se- 
ofthe first and second ribs, from each of venth ribs. About the middle of this por- 
Which it receives some ft w fibres, as well tion of the sternum we sometimes find a 
as from the clavicle where it joins with the considerable hole, large enough in some 
sternum. From thence, growing some- subjects to admit the end of the little fin- 
what narrower, it ascends, and. nassintr ger. Sylvius seems to have been the first 
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*»ho described it. Itiolanus and some STHKNIA. A term employed by the 
others after him have, without reason, siip- followers of Dr. Brown, to denote that 
posed it to be more frequent in women state of the body which disposes to inflam- 
than in men. In the recent subject it is matory diseases in opposition to those of 
closed by a cartilaginous substance ; and, debility, which arise from asthenia, 
as it does not seem destined for the trans- Stibiama. (From stibium, antimony.) 
mission of vessels, as some writers have Aotimonials, Medicines whose chief m- 
asserted, we may, perhaps very properly, gredient is antimony. 
With M. Hunauld, consider it as an acci- Stimi essentia, \ntimonial wine, 
dental circumstance, occasioned by an in- STIBIUM. (2-nf/ov : from s-<*£o>, to 
terruption of t lie ossification, before the shine.) An ancient name of antimony. See 
whole of this part of the bone is com- Jlntimonium. 

pletely ossified. STIGMA. {Ivi-y^a.: from rtfr, to in- 

The thud and inferior portion of the flict blows.) A small red speck in the 
sternum is separated from the former by a skin, occasioning no elevation of the cu- 
line, which is seldom altogether oblitera- tide. Stigmata are generally distinct, or 
ted, even in the oldest subjects. It is apart from each other. They sometimes 
smaller than the other parts of the bone, assume a livid colour, and are then termed 
and descends between the ribs, so as to petechia:. 

have been considered as an appendix to Stjxboma. (From tikCw, to polish.) A 
the rest of the sternum. From its shape, cosmetic. 

and its being constantly in a state of car- STILLICIDIUM. (From stillo, to drop, 
tilage in young subjects, it has been om- and cado, to fall ) A strangury, or dig. 
monly named cartilage xiphoides, ensifov- charge of the urine drop by drop. Also the 
mis, or sword-like cartilage; though many pumping upon a part, 
of the ancients gave the name of xiphoide.) Stimmi. St/^/, Antimony, 
to the whole sternum; comparing the two STIMULANTS. (Stimulantia, sc. me- 
first bones to the handle, and this appen- di camenta ^rom stimulo,Xo stir up) Me- 
dix to the blade of the sword. The shape dicines are so termed which possess a 
of this appendix varies in different sub- power of exciting the animal energy. They 
jects ; in some it is longer and more point- are divided into, 1. Stimulantia tomca, as 
ed, in others shorter and more obtuse, sinapi, cantharides mercurii pvaparatiunei. 
Veslingius has seen it reaching as low as 2- Stimuluntia defitsibilia, as ulkuli whittle, 
the navel, and incommoding the motion of electricity., heat, &c. 3- Stimulantia car- 
the trunk forwards. In general it termi- diaca, as rinnamomum, mix moschata, ivine, 
nates obtusely, or in a single point; some- &.c 
times, however, it is bifurcated, and Eu- 
stacbius and Haller have seen it trifid. 
Veiy often we find it perforated, for the 
transmission of brandies of the mammary 

artery. In the adult it is usually ossified so called. See Dohchos. 
and tipped with cartilage, but it very often Stue; has. (From ro%*<T«, the islands 
continues cartilaginous through life, and on which it grew ) French lavender. 
Haller once found it in this state in a Stoechas akabica. French lavender, 
woman who died in her hundredth year. Spica hortulana. Stucadore. Lavemlula 
The substance of the sternum," inter- stadias of Linnaeus. This plant is much 
nally, is of a light, spongy texture, co- less grateful in smell and flavour than the 
vercd externally with a thin bony plate; common lavender, to which it is allied in 
hence it happens that this hone is easily its properties. 

fractured. From the description we have Stoechas cithina. See Etichrysum. 
given of it, its uses may be easily under- STOMACACB. (From ro^a, the mouth, 
stood. We have seen it serving for the and kmo;, evil.) Canker. A fetor in the 
articulation of seven true ribs on each side, mouth, with a bloody discharge from the 
and hence we shall find it of considerable gums. It is generally a symptom of the 
use in respiration. We likewise observed, scurvy. It is also a name for the scurvy. 
that it is articulated with each of the cla- STOMACH. (The word stomachut pro- 
vides. It serves lor the origin and inser- perly belongs to the upper orifice of the 
lion of several muscles; it, supports the stomach, though given to the whole viscus.) 
mediastinum; and lastly, defends the heart Ventrmmlns. Jhioca-lia. Gasler. Nedys. A 
and lungs; and it is observable, that we membranous receptacle, situated in the epi- 
find a similar bone in almost all animals gastric region, which receiveslhe foodlrom 
that have limps, and even in such as have the oesophagus ; its figure is somewhat ob- 
no ribs, of which latter we have an in- long and round: it is largeston the leli. side, 
Stance in the frog - . and gradually diminishes towards its lower 

Strrxutamentoria. See Ptarmica. orifice, where it is the least. Its superior 

STKRTOR. A noisy kind of respira- orifice, where the a-sophagus terminates, 



STIMULUS. Any thing which irri- 
tates. 

Stinking lettuce. See Lactucu graveolem. 
Stizolobic*!. The cowage is sometimes 



tion, as is observed in apoplexy. A snor- 
ing, or snorting. 



is called the cardial the inferior orifice* 
where the intestine begins, the Pvlorus. 
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The anterior surface is turned towards the 
alj Lominal muscles, and the posterior op- 
posite the lumbar vertebra. It has two 
curvatures; the first is called the great 
cnrvalure of the Stomach* and » xlends 
downwards, from one or fi.ce to the o her, 
having the omentum adhering to it; the 
second is the small curvature, which is 
also between both orifices, but superiorly 
and posteriorly. The stomarh, like the 
intestinal canal, is composed of threecoats, 
or membranes : 1. The outermost, which 
is very firm, and from 'he peri:onaeum. 2. 
The muicukir, which is v. ry thick, and 
composed of various muscular fibres ; and, 
3. The innermost, or villous coat, which is 
covered with exhalingand inhaling vessels, 
and mucus. These coats are connected 
together by cellular membrane. The glands 
of the stomach which separate the mucus 
are situated between the villous and mus- 
cular coat, in the cellular structure. The 
arteries of the stomach come chiefly from 
the cacliac artery, and are distinguished 
into the coronary, gastro-epiploic, and 
short arteries ; they are accompanied by 
veins which have similar names, and which 
term nate in the vena ports. The nerves 
of the stomach are very numerous, and 
come from the eighth pair and intercostal 
nerves. The lymphatic vessels are distri- 
buted throughout the whole substance, 
and proceed immediately to the thoracic 
duct. The use of the stomach is to ex 
cite hunger and partly thirst, to receive 
the food from the oesophagus, and to re- 
tain it, till, by the motion of the stomach, 
the admixture of various fluids, and many 
other changes, it is rendered fit to pass the 
right orifice of the stomach, and afford 
chyle to the intestines. 

Stomach, inflammation of. See Gastri- 
tis 

Stomaohxca fassio. A disorder in 
which there is an aversion to food, e-en the 
thought of it begets a nausea, anxiety, 
cardilagia, an effusion of saliva, and of- n 
a vomiting. Fasting is more tolerable than 
eating; if obliged to eat, a pant follows 
that is worse than hunger itself. 

STOMACHICS. (Stomac/uca, sc. me- 
(Itcamrnta ; from to/ah^oc, the stomach.) 
Medicines which exaite and strengthen the 
action of the stomach. 

Stomachis. See Stomach. 

Stone. See Calculus. 

Stonecrop. See I'lecebra. 

STOIt.VX 2T 0g *£. Sec Styrax. 

Storax, liquid. See Liquidambra. 

Stoiht inn ida. See Uquidambra. 

Stomas rubra officinale. Cascarilla 
bark. 

Storax, -ahite. See JBalsamum peruvia- 
mm, 

Stu wiu.i^us. See Strabismus. 

STRABISMUS. (From rg«C/c>, to 
squint.) Straba.'ismiis. Strabositus. Squint- 



ing. An affection of the eye by which % 
person sees objects in an oblique manner, 
from the axis of vision being distorted. 
Cullen arranges this disease in the class 
locales, and order dyscinesia. He distin- 
guishes three species. 

1. Strabismus hubitualis, when from a 
custom of using on)\ one eye. 

2. Strabismus commodns, when one eye 
in comparison with the other, from greater 
weakness, or mobdity, cannot accommo- 
date itself to the other. 

3 Strabismus necessarius, when some 
change takes place in the situation or figure 
of the eye, or a part of it 

StraboSiTas See. Strabismus. 

Stramen CAiwjELOBim. Camel's hay, or 
juncus odoratus. 

Sru am mcinii v See Stramonium. 4KJM 

STRA.VIOX lL'M (From sn-amen, straw; 
so called from its fibrous roots ) Dutruy. 
Jiarryo coccalon. Solatium maniacum of 
Dioscondcs, and Strumomum spinosnm of 
Gerard. Solatium fatidutn of Bashitl. 
St i ammonium majuB album. Common ihorn- 
apple. Datura stramonium of Linnxus : — 
pet icarpiis spinosis erectis ovatis, folds ovntis 
glubris. This plant has been long known 
as a powerful narcotic poison. In its re- 
cent state it has a bitterish taste, and a 
smell somewhat resembling 'hat of poppies, 
especially if the leaves be rubbed between 
the fingers. Instances of the deleterious 
effects of the plant are numerous, more 
particularly of the seed. An extract pre- 
pared from the seeds is recommended 
by Baron Stoerck in maniacal, epileptic, 
and convulsive affections; and is said by 
some to succeed, while, in the hands of 
others, it has failed. In this country, says 
Dr. Woodville, we are unacquainted with, 
any practitioners whose experience tends 
to throw light on the medical character of 
this plant. It appears to us, continues 
Dr. Woodville, that its effects as a medi- 
cine are to be referred to no other power 
than that of a narcotic. And Dr. Cullen, 
speaking on this subject, says, "I hare 
no doubt that narcotcs may be a remedy 
in certain cases of mania and epdepsy ; but 
1 have not, and I doubt if any other per- 
son lias, learned to distinguish the casis to 
which such remedies are properly adapted. 
It is therefore that we find the other narco- 
tics, as well as the stramonium, to fail in the 
same hands in which they had in other cases, 
seemed to succeed. It is thistonsiderar 
tion that has occasioned my neglecting the 
use of stramonium, and therefore pre- 
vented me from speaking more precisely 
from my own experience on this sub- 
ject." 

The extract of this plant has been the 
preparation usually employed, and from 
one to ten grains and upwards a day ; but 
the powdered leaves, after the manner of 
those directed of cicuta, would seem to be 
i F 
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more certain and convenient. Grading 
found the strength of the extract 10 vary 
exceedingly ; that which he obtained from 
Ludwig was much more powerful than that 
which he had of Stoerk. Externally, the 
leaves of stramonium have been applied 
to inflammatory tumours and burns, and 
it is said with success, and, of late, the 
dried leaves have been smoked as a remedy 
in asthma ; but it does not appear that 
they have beenmoreefficacious in this way 
than tobacco. \ 

Stramonium officinale. See Stramo- 
nium. 

Stramonium sjpinosum. See Stramo- 
nium. 

Stran.gai.ir. (From r<j*^J"et/&>, to tor- 
ment.) A hard painful tumour in the 
bread*, from milk. 

STRANGURY. {Stranguria. From 
5"g*vf. a drop, and Kg^v, urine ) A difficulty 
01 making water, attended with paiu and 
dripping. See Ischuria. 

Stratiotes. (From rg*7o? , an army ; 
so named from its virtues in healing fresh 
wounds, and its usefulness to soldiers.) 
See Millefolium. 

Stratioticum. See Millefolium. 

Strawberry. See Fragariu. 

STREATHAM WATERS. A weak 
purging water, drunk from one, two, or 
more pints in a morning. 

Stremma. (Srgejlc/xes ; from s*gs<5>&>, to 
turn ) A strain, or sprain, of the parts 
about a joint 

STRICTURE. A diminution, or con- 
tracted state of some tube, or duct, of the 
body ; as the oesophagus, intestines, urethra, 
vagina, &c. They are either organical or 
spasmodic. 

STRIDOR DENTIUM. Grinding of 
the teeth. 

Strigil. Strigilis. An instrument to 
scrape off the sweat during the gymnastic 
exercises of the ancients, and in their 
baths; strigils were made of metals, horn, 
ivory, and were curved. Some were made 
of lmen. 

Strigmbntum The strigment, filth, or 
sordes, scraped from the skin, in baths and 
places of exercises. 

Strophos (From r§?P&>, to turn.) A 
twisting of the intestines. 

STROPHULUS. \ papulous eruption 
peculiar 10 infants, and exhibiting a variety 
of forms, which are described by Dr. 
Willan, under the titles of intertinctus, al- 
lulus, confertus, volaticua, and cemdidus. 

1. Strophulus intertinctus, (from inter- 
fincto. ospol here aii J :!)■ re,)irsi ally railed 
the red-gum, and, by the French, Efflores- 
cence benigne, The papula: characterizing 
this affection, rise sensibly above the level 
of the cuticle, are of a vivid red colour, 
and commonly distinct from eAch other. 
Their number and extent varies much in 
different cases. They appear most con- 



stantly on the cheeks, forearm, and back 
of the hand, but are sometimes diffused 
o\er the whole body. The papula: arc, in 
many places, intermixed with stigmata, 
and often with red patches of a larger size, 
which do not, however, occasion any ele- 
vation of the cuticle. A child's skin thus 
variegated, somewhat resembles a piece of 
red printed linen ; and hence this eruption 
was formerly called the red go~.un, a term 
winch is still retained in several counties 
of England, and may be found in old dic- 
tionaries. Medical writers have changed 
the original word for one of a similar 
sound, but not more significant. The 
strophulus intertinctus has not, in gener.l, 
any tendency to become pustular, a few 
small pustules containing a straw-coloured 
watery fluid, occasionally appear on the 
back of the hand, but scarcely merit at- 
tention, as the fluid is always re-absorbed 
in a short time, without breaking the 
cuticle. The eruption usually terminates 
in scurf, or exfoliation of the cuticle; its 
duration, however, is very uncertain ; the 
papula: and spots sometimes remain for a 
length of time, without an obvious altera* 
tion ; sometimes disappear and come out 
again daily ; but, for the most part, one 
eruption of them succeeds another, at 
longer intervals, and with more regularity. 
This complaint occurs chiefly within the 
two first months cf lactation. It is not 
always accompanied with, or preceded by 
any disorders of the constitution, but ap- 
pearsoccasionally in the strongest and most 
healthy children. Some authors connect 
it with aphthous ulcerations common in 
children, supposing the latter to be a part 
of the same disease diffused along the in- 
ternal surfaces of the mouth and intestines. 
The fact, however, seems to be, that the 
two affections alternate with each other; 
for those infants, who have the papulous 
eruption on the skin are less liable to 
aphthae ; and when the aphthae take place 
to a considerable degree, the skin is gene- 
rally pale and free from eruption. The 
strophulus intertinctus is, by most writers, 
said to originate from an acidity, or acri- 
monious quality of the milk taken into a 
child's stomach, communicated afterwards 
to the blood, and stimulating thecutaneous 
excretories. This opinion might, without 
difficulty, be proved to have little foun- 
dation The pre-disposition fo the com- 
plaint may be deduced from the delicate 
and tender state of the skin, and from the 
strong determination of blood to the sur- 
face, which evidently takes place in in- 
fants. The papulous eruption is, in many 
cases, connected with a weak, irritable 
state of the alimentary can ah and conse- 
quent indigestion. P'or if it be by any 
means suddenly repelled from the surface, 
diarrhoea, vomiting, spasmodic affect ions ot 
the bowels, and often general disturbance 
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ot' tlie constitution succeed , l>nt as soon flammation subsides. In the seventh or 

reappears, those internal complaints eighth, ibe strophulus confertus assumes 

are wholly suspended l)i Armstrong and a somewhat different form; one or two 

othe: rticularly noted this recip- large ii regular patches appear on ihe arms, 

rocsttion, winch mat d gum, at shoulder, or neck; in winch the papulae 

times, a disease ofsome import mce, though are hard, of a considerable size, and set 

in iis usual form, it is not thought to be in so close together, thai the whole surfm 

respect dangi n lis On their remarks of a high red colour. Most commonly the 

a necessary caution is founded, not to ex- fore arm is the seat of this eruption, the 

Pom- infants to a stream of very cold air, papulae rising/first on the back of the hand, 

nor to plung Hi' in unseasonably in a cold and gradually extending upwards along 

bath. The most violent, and even fatal the arm. Sometimes, however, the erup- 

iiavr o|i. n l)ii n the consequence tion commences at the elbow, and proceeds 

Of such imp rodent conduct. a little upwards and downwards on the 

2. The Strophulus albidui, by some outside of the arm. It arrives^at its height 

.1 the whit* gum, is merely a variety in about a fortnight, the papula: then be- 

ol strophulus iniertincuis, but deserves gin to fade, and becomes flat at the top, 

some notice on account of the different afterwards the cuticle exfoliates from the 

appearance of its papulae. In place of part affected, which remains discoloured, 

Cribed as characterizing the red rough, and irregular, for a week or two 

gum, there is a number of minute, whitish longer 

:.s, a little elevated, and sometimes, An obstinate and very painful modifica- 
though not constantly, surrounded by a tion of this disease lakes place, though not 
si gin redness. These papula;, wlun their often, on the lower extremities The pa- 
tops are removed, do not discharge any pulse spread from the calves of the legs to 
llni 'I; it is, however, probable that they the thighs, nates, loins, and round the 

• riginally formed by the deposition of body, as bigh as the navel: being very nu- 

a fluid, whi< li afterwards eoncretes under merous and close together, they produce 

the cuticle They appear chiefly on the '' l continuous redness over all the parts 

face, neck, and breast, and are more above mentioned. 

permanent than the papulx of the red gum. The cmiclc presently, however, shri- 
]n other respects, they have the same na veiled, cracks in various places, and final. 
lure and tendency, and require a similar 1) separates from the skin in large pieces, 
plan of treatment Although a distinctive Dunns; this process a new cuticle is formed, 
name has been applied to this eruption, notwithstanding which the complaint re- 
v.hen occurring alone, yet it is proper to curs in a short time, and goes through 
observe that, in a great number of cases, the same course as before. In this mau- 
there are red papula; and spots intermixed ner successive eruptions take plate, during 
with it, which prove its connexion with the course of three or four months, and 
the strophulus intertinctus. perhaps do not cease till the eh. Id is one 
.>. The Strophulus confer tus, (From year old, or somewhat more Children ne- 
tonfercio, to croud together ) An eruption cessarily suffer great uneasiness from the 
of numerous papular, varing in their size, heat and irritation occasioned by so ex- 
appears on different parts of the body in tensive an eruption, yet, while they are af- 
infantS, during dentition, and has thence fected with i>, they often remain free from 
been denominated the tooth-risk. It is any internal or febrile complaint This ap- 

- times also termed the ranfc ret! gum pearance should be distinguished from the 

ut the fourth or fifth month after birth, intertrigo of infants, which exhibits an 

an eruption of this kind usually takes uniform, red, smooth, shining surface, 

place en the c.hc. ks and sides of the nose, without papulae; and which affects only the 

nding sometimes to the forehead and lower part of the nates and inside of the 

arms, but rarely to the trunk or body, thighs, being produced by the stimulus of 

The papula on the face are smaller, and the urine, &c. with which the child's 

ly together Alian in the red clothes are almost constantly wetted. The 

gum; their colour is not so vivid, but strophulus confertus, where the child is 

they are generally more permanent They other wisi healthy, is generally ascribed to 

terminate at length with slight exfoliations a state of indigestion, or some fever-sh 

of the cuticle, and often appear again in complaint of the mother, or nurse. Dr. 

the B -, a short time afterwards. Willan, however, asserts that he has more 

The papulae which, in this complaint, oc- frequently seen 1 he eruption when no such 

easionally appear on the back or loins, cause was evident. It may, with more 

are much larger, and somewhat more dis- probability, be considered as one of ihe 

taut (com each other, than those on the numerous symptoms of irritation arising 

face. They are often surrounded by an from the inflamed and painful state of the 

naive circle of inflammation, and a gums in dentition: smce it always occurs 

i -pellucid watery during tha process, and disappears soon 

fluid, which is reabsorbed when the in- after the first teeth have cut the gumsi 
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4. The Strophulus volaticus, (from volo, 
to fly,) is characterized hy an appearance 
of small circular patches, or clusters of 
papulae, arising successively on different 
parts of the body. The number of papulae 
in each cluster is from six to twelve. Both 
the papulae and their interstices are of a 
high red colour. These patches continue 
red, with a little heat, or itching, for about 
four days, when they lurn brown, and be- 
gin to exfoliate. As one patch declines, 
another appears at a small distance from 
it; and in this manner the complaint often 
spreads gradually over the face, body, 
and limbs, not terminating in less than 
three or four weeks. During that time 
the child has sometimes a quick p*lse, a 
white tongue, and seems uneasy and fret- 
ful. In many cases, however, the eruption 
takes place without any symptoms of in- 
ternal disorder. The above complaint has 
been by some writers denominated ignis 
volaticus infantum; under this title Astruc 
and Lorry have described one of the forms 
of crusta lactea, in which a successive 
eruption of pustules takes place on the 
same spot generally about the mouth or 
eyes, in children of different ages, and 
sometimes in adults. The muculx voluticce 
infantum mentioned by Wittichius, Sen- 
nertus, and Sebizeus, agree in some re- 
spect with the strophulus volaticus; but 
they are described by other German au- 
thors as a species of erysipelas, or as irre- 
gular efflorescences affecting the genitals 
of infants, and often proving fatal. The 
strophulus volaticus is a complaint by no 
means frequent. In most cases which have 
come under Dr. Willan's observation, it 
appeared between the third and sixth 
month; in one instance, however, it oc- 
curred about ten days after birth, and con- 
tinued three weeks, being gradually dif- 
fused from the cheeks and forehead to the 
scalp, afterwards to the trunk of the body 
and to the extremities ; when the patches 
exfoliated, a red surface was left, with 
slight border of detached cuticle. 

5. Strophulus Candidas. (From candeo, 
to shine.) In this form of strophulus, die 
papulae are larger than in any of the fore- 
going species. They have no inflamma- 
tion round their base; their surface is very 
smooth and shining, whence they appear to 
be of a lighter colour than the adjoining 
cuticle. They are diffused, at a consider- 
able diatance from each other, over the 
loins, shoulders, and upper part of the 
arms; in any other situation they are sel 
dom found. 

This eruption affects infants about a 
year old, and most commonly succeeds 
some of the acute diseases to which they 
are liable. Dr. Willan has observed it on 
their recovery from a catarrhal fever, and 
after inflammations of the bowels, or 
lungs. The papulae continue hard and 



elevated for about a week, then gradually 
subside ;.nd disappear. 

STRUMA. (From struo, to heap up.) 
This term is applied by some authors to 
scrofula, and by others to an induration of 
the thyroid gland, which isendemial to the 
Tyrolese, Swiss, and others. 

Strumex. (From utruma, a scrophulous 
tumour.) A herb so called from its uses 
in healing strumous tumours. 

Struthium. (From rgt/6oc, a sparrow; 
so named from the resemblance of its 
flowers to an unfledged sparrow.) The 
master-wort. See Imperatoria. 

Stkichnomama. (From rgu^voc, night- 
shade, and fxcLvta, madness.) So the an- 
cients called the disorder produced by 
eating the deadly nightshade. 

STRYCHNOS. (From ryw*, to tor- 
ment; so named from its properties of 
producing insanity.) The name of a genus 
of plants in the Linnaean system. 

Strychjjos sux vomica. The systematic 
name of the tree whose seed is called the 
poison nut. See JVux vomica. 

Strtchsos volubilis. The systematic 
name of the tree which is supposed to af» 
ford the Jesuits bean. See Faba indica. 

Stupefaciextia. (From stupefacio, to 
stupefy.) Narcotics. 

Stupha. (From ro$a, to bind.) Sttipa, 
Stuppa. A stupe; the same as fomenta- 
tion. 

STUPOR (From slupeo, to be sense- 
less.) Insensibility. 

Stupor dentium. Commonly called teeth 
on-edge. 

Stuppa. See Stupha. 

Stye. See Hordeolum. 

Stygia. (From Styx, a name given hy 
the poets to one of the rivers in hell.) A 
water made from sublimate, and directed 
in old d.spensatones, so called from a sup- 
position of its poisonous qualities. The 
Aqua Regia is also thus sometimes called, 
from its corrosive qualities. 

Styliform. (Styliformis ,- from stylus, a 
bodkin, and forma, a likeness.) Shaped 
like a bodkin, or style. 

Styliscus. (From tv\o;, a bodkin.) A 
tent made in the form of a bodkin. 

STYLO. Names compounded of this 
word belong to muscles which are attach- 
ed to the styloid process of the temporal 
bone; as, 

Stylo-cerato-hyoidjUUs. See Stylo-hyoU 
dens 

Stylo caoNDRo-HYOiDiEus. See Stylo-hyoi- 
deus. 

STYLO-GLOSSUS. (Musculus stylo-glos- 
sus.) Stylo-glosse of Dumas A muscle 
situated between the lower jaw and os 
hyoides laterally, .which draws the tongue 
aside and backwards. It arises tendinous 
and fleshy from the styloid process, and 
from the ligament which connects that 
process to the angle of the lower jaw, and 
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is inserted into the root of the tongue, runs 
•long ib sides, and is insensibly lost near 
its 1 ip. 

8TYLO-HTOIDEUS. {Mnsadus stylo- 

hyoideus.) Styto-hyodien f Dumas. A 

situated between 'he lower jaw and 

oa hyoides laterally, which |>nlls the os 

-. to one side ..nfl a little upwards 

I 1 1 .• small, thin, fleshy muscle, situated 
!»ri ween be stj in, a proci ->s ,.ndos hyoides, 
tnulc r ilie posterior bell) and middle len- 
donol the digastricus near the upper edge 
of that muscle. 

It ..rises by a long thin tendon, from the 
basis and posterior edge of the styloid pro- 
nid, descending in an oblique direc- 
tion, is inserted into the lateral and ante- 
rior put of the os h\oides, near its horn. 

Tin fleshy bell} of this muscle is usually 
perforated on one or both sides, for the 
passage Ot the middle tendon of the digtas- 
tricus 

Sometimes, though not always, we find 
another smaller muscle placed before the 
stylo-hyoideus, which, from its having 
nearly the same origin and insertion, and 

the same use, is called styla-hyoideus-aller 
is in have b< en first knovvn io Kusta- 
clnus ; so that Douglas was no' aware of 
thiscircumstancewhen he placed it amongst 
the muscles discovered by himself'. It 
arises from the apex of the styloid process, 
and sometimes, by a broad and thin apo- 
•ii uro is, from the inner aiul posterior part 
of the angle of the lower jaw, and is in- 
sertcd into the appendix, or little horn, of 
the os hyoides. 

The use of these muscles is to pull the 
os hi Oldes to one side, and a little upwards. 

S i \ i.n-iMoiiiii s ai.tkk. See Stylo-hyoi 
deux 

STYLO M VSTOII) FOKAMEN. Fora- 
men sUtlii-nuist'/uLviun. A hole between 
the styloid and mastoid process of the 
temporal bone, through which the portio 
dura of the auditory nerve passes to the 
temples. 

STYLO-PHARYNGEUS. (Miuadua 
stuhphnryngeus.) Slylo-thyro pha) yngien of 
Dumas. A mnsclesituaied b< i ween the low- 
er jaw and os hyoides laterally, which di- 
lates and raises the pharynx and thyroid 
cartilage upwards. It arises fleshy from 
the root of the styloid process, and is in- 
serted into the side of the pharynx and 
back part of the thyroid cartilage. 

Sn-iMiisis. (From rua>, to have a 
priapism ) A violent erection of the penis, 
with a bloody discharge, 

S n t n in a. (From rust*, to bind ; so call- 
ed from its adstringent properties.) Alum. 

S IV PTH '& (.Wrilicumtntu styptica, from 
ru-*», to adstringe.) A term given to 
those substances which possess the power 
of stopping hemorrhages, such as turpen- 
tine, alum, kc« 

Sttraciilua. (From styrax, storax, 



and flue, to flow.) Liquid storax. See 
Styrax 

STYRAX. (From ri/ga?, a reed, in 
which it was used to be preserved.) 1. The 
name of a genus of plants in the Linnzan 
system. Class, Decandria. Order, Mono- 
gynia. 

2 The pharmacopceial name of the Sty- 
rax calamita. Officinal storax. Styrax 
officinalis t — foliis ovatis, siibtus villosis, ra- 
cetms simplicilius folio brevwribus. There 
are two kinds of storax to be found in the 
shops ; the one is usually in irregular com- 
pact masses, free from impuriues, of a 
reddish brown appearance, and inter- 
spersed with whitish tears, somewhat like 
gum ammoniac, or benzoin ; it is extreme- 
ly fragrant, and upon theapplicationof heat 
readily melts. This has been called storax 
in lump, red storax ; and in separate tears, 
storax in tears. The other kind, who h is 
called the common storax, is in large 
masses, very light, and bears no external 
resemblance whatever to the former storax, 
as it seems almost wholly composed of dirty 
saw-dust, caked together by resinous mat- 
ter. Storax was formerly used in catarrhal 
complaints, coughs, asthmas, obstructions, 
Sic In the present practice it is almost 
totally disregarded, notwithstanding it is 
an efficacious remedy in nervous diseases. 

St in ax alba. See Bulsumum peruvi- 
aiuim. 

Styrax bexzoix. The systematic name 
of the tree which affords the gum benzoin. 
See Benzoin. 

Styrax calamita. Storax in the cane, 
because ii was formerly brought to us in 
reeds, or canes. See Styrax. 

Styrax colata. Strained storax. 

Sttbax LiActDA. Liquid storax. See 
Liquidamlmi. 

Styrax officinalis. The systematic 
name of the tree which affords the solid 
Styrax See Styrax. 

Styrax rubra. Red storax, or in the 
tear. 

SUBACKTAS CUPRI. See Verdigris. 

Subacetate of copper. See Verdigris. 

SiBALARis ve.\a. The vein of the axilla 
or arm-pit. 

SUBCARBONAS POTASSJE. See Po- 
tassit subcurbotias 

SUBCARBONAS FERRI. See Carbo- 
nas ferri. 

SUBCARBONAS PLUMB I. Subcar- 
bonate of lead. Cerusse. White lead. This 
article is made in the large way in white 
lead manufactories, by exposing thin sheets 
of lead to the vapour of vinegar. The 
lead is curled up and put into pots of 
earthen ware in which the vinegar is, in 
such a way as to rest just above the vine- 
gar. Hundreds of these are arranged to- 
gether and surrounded with dung, the heat 
from which volatilizes the acetic acid, 
which is decomposed by the lead, and an 
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imperfect carbonate of lead is formed, 
which is of a white colour. This prepara- 
tion is seldom used in medicine or surgery 
but for the purpose of making other pre- 
parations, as the superacetate. See Pulvis 
cerussce composilus. 

Suhcartilagiskum. (From sid>, under, 
snd carlilago, a cartilage.) The hypochon- 
dri-im, or part of the body which lies under 
the cartilages of the spurious ribs. 

SUBCLAVIAN ARTERY. (From sub, 
under, and clavis, a key, because the cla- 
vicles were supposed to resemble the key 
of the ancients.) The right subclavian 
arises from the arteria innominata, and 
proceeds under the clavicle to the axilla. 
Tin left subclavian arises from the arch 
of the aorta, and ascends under the left 
clavicle to the axilla. The subclavians in 
their course give off the internal mammary, 
the cervical, the vertebral, and the supe- 
rior intercostal arteries. 

SUBCLAVIAN VEIN. This receives 
the blood from the veins of the arm, and 
runs ;n;o the vena cava superior. 

SUBCLAVIUS (Musculus subclaims i 
from sub, under, and cluvicvhi, the chan- 
nel bone, as being situated under the cla- 
vicle, or channel bone.) Subclavianus. Vosto 
elaviculaire oi ' Dumas. A muscLe, situated 
on the anterior part of the thorax, which 
pulis the clavicle downwards and forwards. 
It arises tendinous from the cartdage that 
joins the first rib to the sternum, is in 
serted after becoming fleshy into the infe- 
rior part of the clavicle, which it occupies 
from within an inch of the sternum as far 
outwards as to its connexion, by a liga- 
ment, with the carocoid process of the sca- 
pula. 

SUBCRURJEL Twolittle muscular slips 
sometimes found under the crwrxus; they 
are inserted into the capsular ligament 
■which they pull up. The crurxus assists 
in extending the leg. 

SUBCUTANEOUS GLANDS. Glan- 
tht\<e subentanea. These are sebaceous 
glands lying under the skin, which they 
perforate by their excretory ducts. 

Subcutaseus. The platysma myoides 
muscle. 

SURER. The corktree. The fruit of 
this tree, Quercus suber of Linnxus, are 
much more nutritious than our acorns, and 
are sweet and often eaten when roasted 
in some parts of Spain. The bark, called 
cork, when burnt, is applied as an adstrin- 
gent application to bleeding piles and to 
allay the pain usually attendant on hxmor- 
rhoids, when mixed with an ointment. 
Pessaries and other chirurgical intruments 
are also made of this useful bark. 

SuuLiMAMEXTC7\r. (From sublimo, to lift 
up ) The pendulous substance which 
floats in the middle of the urine. 

Sublimate. See Oxymwias fojdrargyri. 

SUBLIMATION. (Sublimatio, from 



sublimo, to raise or sublime.) This chemi- 
cal process differs from evaporation only in 
being confined to solid substances. I is 
usually performed either for the purpose 
of purifying certain substances and thsen- 
gaging them from extraneous mutters ; or 
else to reduce into vapour, and combine, 
under that form, principles which would 
have united with greater difficulty if they 
had not been brought to that state of ex- 
treme division. 

As all fluids are volatile by heat, and 
consequently capable of being separated, 
in most cases, from fixed matters, so va- 
rious solid bodies are subjected to a similar 
treatment. Fluids are said to d sttl, and 
solids to sublime, though sometimes both 
are obtained in one and the same opera- 
tion. If the subliming matter concretes 
into a solid, hard mass, it is commonly 
called a sublimate ; if into a powdery 
form, flowers. 

The principal subjects of this operation 
are, volatile alkaline salts ; neutral salts, 
composed of volatile salts and acids, as sal 
ammoniac, the salt of amber, and flowers 
of benzoin, mercurial preparations, and 
sulphur. Bodies of themselves not vola- 
tile are frequently made to sublime by the 
mixture of volatile ones.th-is iron is carried 
by sal ammoniac in the preparations of the 
flores martialis, or ferrum ammoniacale. 

The fumes ot solid bodies in close ves- 
sels rise but a little way, and adhere to 
that part of the vessel where they con- 
crete. 

SUBLIMIS. See Flexor brevis digitorum 
pedis, and Flexor sublimis perforatus. 

SUBLINGUAL GLANDS. Glanduk 
sublinguals vel Bartholinianx ve) Rivini- 
ante. The glands which are situated under 
the tongue, and secrete saliva. Their ex- 
cretory duds are called Iliverian from 
their discoverer. 

SUBLUXATIO. A sprain. 

SUBMERSION. (Submersio, from *«*, 
under, and mcrgo, to sink.) Drowning. A 
variety of the apoplexia sufibcata. Sau- 
vages terms it asphyxia immersorum. 

SUB.MURIAS 1JYDRARGYRI. Sub- 
muriate of mercury. Calomelas. "'lake 
of oxymuriate of mercury, a pound; pu- 
rified mercury, by weight one ounce." 
Rub them together until the metallic glo- 
bules disappear, then sublime; take out 
the sublimed mass, and reduce it to pow- 
der, and sublime it in the same manner 
twice more successively. Lastly, bring 
it into the state of very fine powder by 
the same process which has been directed 
for the preparation of chalk. 

Submuriat.or mild muriat of mercury, is 
one of the most useful preparations of 
mercury. As an anti-venereal it is given in 
the dose of a grain night and morning, its 
usual determination to the intestines being 
prevented, if necessary, by opium. It \s 
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tlve preparation which is perhaps most usu- 
ally given in i In: oilier diseases in which 

y is employed, as in auctions of 
tli'- liver, or neighbouring organs, ill cu- 
taneoifs diseases, chronic rheumatism, teta- 
nus, hydrophobia, hydrocephalus, and fe- 
brile afkctions, especially those of Warm 
climates, ll is employed as a cathartic 

in doses from v. to xii. grains, or to 
promote Ihe operation of other purgatives. 

helm tn tic power is justly celebra- 
ted; and it is perhaps superior to the 
ot her mercurials in assisting the operation 
ol diuretics in dropsy. From its specific 
gravity it ought always to be given m the 
form of a i olus or pill. 

SUBORQITARIUJB The suborbitary 
nerve ; .1 branch of the fifth pair. 

si BSUAPULAHIS. (Museulue subsca- 
ptilarit, from tub, under, and scapula, the 
shoulder-blade.) Soua-teBpulo-troefiimett of 
Dumas. The name of this muscle suffici- 
ently indicates its situation. It is com- 

i1 many fasciculi of tendinous and 

fibres, the marks of which we see 
il on the un ier surface of tlu sca- 
pula. These fasciculi, -vhich arise from all 
the basis ol that hone internally, and like- 

om its superior, as well as from one 
lial ofils inferior costa, mute to form a 
oonsideral k fi 't tendon which adheres to 
the capsular ligament, and is inserted into 
the upper pari of the lesser tuberosity at 
the In ad of the os humeri. 

The principal use of this muscle is to 

roll he arm inwards, It likewise serves to 

,1 close tO the ribs ; and, from its ftd- 

ln mom to the capsular ligament, it prevents 

that membrane from being pinched. 

SURSULTUS TENDlNUM. (Sub- 

from subsulto, to leap ) Weak 

convulsive motions or twitch ings of the 

tend. ins, mostly of llic hands, generally 

observed in the extreme stages of putrid 

Si bOBEUks. (From the two opposite 

prepositions mb and ex, and ubern, the 

breasts) Erasers*. Math been used by 

ri .is for those infants who yet suck, 

in distinction from those who are weaned, 

and then are railed e.ri, 

Siic Li The rob or conserve of fruit. 

SUCCI-.D \\T.l M. A medicine substi- 
tuted for others. 

Si 1 1 1 nii 111 vi 1 htoscvli. The pyrami- 
dal muscles of the belly. 

Two glands lying 
above the kidneys. 

BUCCINAS \MMONIACiE. See Spin- 
tus ummoiiix succinct us 

SUCC1N \ IK. Vaccinas. Salts formed 

by the combination of the acid of amber, 

wr succinic acid, with different bases ; as, 

tc- of potash, succinate of coppe--, Sec. 

Brcciifsxus mimiiiiim The dia- 

phragm. 

•. INJO ACID. Acidum succinicum. 



»SV iucclm. The succinic acid is drawn 
from amber by sublimation in a gentle 
he. t, and rises in a concrete form into 
llif neck of the subliming vessel. The 
operation must not be pushed 100 far, nor 
by too strong a fire, otherwise the oil of 
amber rises along with the acid. 

SUCCINUM. (From sue ens, juice ; be- 
cause it was thought to exude from a tree.) 
Bee .Imber. 

Si ci inum civi.ur.vfi. The ambergris is 
so called by some authors. See Ambergri- 
sea. 

Si <( i>i;x grisf.um. The ambergris is 
sometimes so called See Ambevgrisea. 

Siiiimm 01.1.1M. See Oleum succini. 

SicciM.M murAKATUM. Prepared amber. 
See Amber. 

SiinsA (From succido, to cut; so 
named from its being indented and as it 
were cut in pieces.) Devil's bit. A spe- 
cies of the genus Scabiosa. 

Succi scorbutici. The juice of English 
scurvy-grass. 

Succory. See Cichorinm. 

Ski this. See Incubus. 

SUCCUS Juice. 

Succcs acacie verjk. See Acacia vera. 

Succcs tniMTi snssATus. See Aconi- 
tum. 

SUCCCS BACCS5 SAMP.UCI SPIS9ATCS. All 

aperient and deo'struent extract, often 
employed diluted with water in the cure 
of catarrhal affections. 

Sl'ccits belladonna srissATirs. "See 

Belladonna. 

Stccis cicvt.t: spissatcs. See Ci- 
cutn. 

Si II l -1 I OCI11.IARI t: ( -ompositi s. A 

warm aperient and diuretic, mostly exhi- 
bited in the cure of diseases of the skin 
arising from scurvy. 

Sucaars ctreriacus. Juice of lasser- 
vyort. 

Si i(i s oastricWB. See Gastric juice. 

Si ci is (,i.vi \ HIUII7. 1:. Spanish liquo- 
rice. 

Sines Hr.LHiTuoni. See liezetta c<£ru- 
lia. 

Succvs btoscIamcs snssATus. See By» 
osciamus. 

Si cci s indicts iTiic.iNs. (lamboge. 

Si. 11s 1. vi 111 B Minis;: SPISSATCS. See 
JLactuca graveolcns. 

Srccis i.i moms srrssATB^ftSee Litnon. 

Suits i.niLoitin.i:. ^Rnish liquo- 
rice- 

Succus muNoiuM sylvlstricm. See 
Acacia Gcrmanica. 

SUCCVS SPISSATUS BACCOKCH B&KBUCZ. 

Rob of elder- berries. 

Suda.mina. (Sudamen, from sudor, 
sweat.) Hulroa. Boa. Vesicles resem- 
bling millet seeds in form and magnitude* 
which appear suddenly, without fever, es- 
pecially in the summer-time after much 
labour and sweating. 
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Sddatio. (From sudor, sweat.) A sweat- rhoids, leucorrhoea, phagedenic ulcerj. 

ing. See Ephidrosis proud flesh, and condylomata. 

Sudatorium. (From sudo, to sweat.) A SULPHAS FERR1. Set- Ferri sulphas 

stew or sweating-house. SULPHAS HYDRARGYRl. See Uy. 

Sudor Anohcus. Called also Hydrono- drargyrus vitriolutus. 

ses. Hydropyretos. Gargeatio. The sweat- SULPHAS MAGNESIiE Sulphas mag. 

mg sickness or England ; an endemic fever. nes«e pnrificata. Mugnesia vitriolata. Sal 

Dr. Cu lien thinks it a species of typhus, catharticus amarus. Sal catharticum uma- 

This disorder is thus named from its first rum. Sulphate of magnesia. Epsom salt, 

appearing in this island, and acquires the Bitter purging salt, 

title ot sudor from the patient suddenly The sulphate of magnesia exists in seve. 

breaking out into a profuse 6Weat, which ral m.neral springs, and in sea water, 

forms the great character of the disease. It is from these saline solutions that the 

SUDOLtlFlCA. (Sudorifca, sc medica- salt is obtained; the method generally 

menta, from sudor, sweat, and facia, to adopted for obtaining it is evaporation, 

make) Hydrotica. Hydro topsea. A sy- which causes the salt to crystallize in te- 

nonym of diaphoretics. See Diaphoretics. trahedral prisms. It has a very bitter 

Suffmentum. (From suffimen, a per- taste, and is soluble in its own weight of 

fume ) Hypocapnisma. A suffumigation, water at 60 s , and in three-fourths of its 

a perfume weight of boiling water. Sulphate of mag- 

Suffitus The same. nesia, when perfectly pure, effloresces; 

Suffocatio hysterica. A convulsive af- but that of commerce generally contains 

lection of the throat. foreign salts, such as the muriate of mag. 

Suffocatio 6tridula. The croup. nesia, which renders it so deliquescent 

Suffumigatiox. (Stiffumigatio, from sub, that it must be kepi in a close vessel or 

under, and fumigo, to cloke.) The burning bladder. By the action of heat it under- 

odorous subsrances to remove an evil goes the watery fusion, and loses its water 

smell, or destroy miasma. of crystallization, but does not part with 

Suffusio. (From suffundo t to pour down; its acid One hundred parts of crystallized 

so called because the ancients supposed sulphate of mgnesia consist of 2935 parts 

the opaciy proceeded from something run- of acid. 17 of earth, and 53.65 of water. 

ning under the crystalline humour.) A The alkalis, strontia, baryta, and all the 
cataract. 



salts iornied by these salifiable bases, ex- 
cepting the alkaline muriates, decompose 
sulphate of magnesia. It is also decom- 
posed by the nitrate, carbonate and mu- 
riate of lime. 

Epsom salt is a mild and gentle purga- 
tive, operating, with sufficient efficacy, and 
in general with ease and safely, rarely oc- 



SiJFFusro .mtrignosa. A jaundice. 

Sugar. See Saccharum 

Sugar of lead. See Plumbi superacetas. 

Sugar of milk. A substance pr duced 
from whey, which, if not sour, contains a 
saiine substance to which this name has 
been given. 

Stjgillation. (Sugillatio. From sugi/lo, casioning any gripes or the other inconve- 
to stain.) A bruise. A spot or'mark made niences of resinous purgatives. Six or 
by a leech or cupping-glass. eight drachms may be dissolved in a pro- 

SULCUS. A groove or furrow; gene- per quantity of common water; or tour, 
rally applied to the bones five, or more in a pint or quart of the purg- 

SULPHAS. (From sulphur, brimstone.) ing mineral water. These solutions may 
A sulphate or salt formed by the union of likewise be so managed as to produce eva- 
th'.. sulphuric acid with different bases. cuation from the other emunctories; if the 

Sulphas aluminosls. Alum. See JUwnin. patient be kept warm they increase per- 

Sulphas ammosis. Alkali volatile vi- spiration, and by moderate exercise in the 
triolatum of Bergman. Jal ammouiacum se- cool air, the urinary discharge. Some al- 
cretum of Glauber. Vitriolum ammoniac ale. lege that this salt has a peculiar effect in 
This salt has been found native in the allaying pain, as in colic, even independ- 
neighbourhood of some volcanoes. It is ently of evacuation. 

esteemed didetic and deobstruent, and It is, however, principally used for the 
exhibited irPme same diseases as the mil- preparation of the carbonate of magnesia, 
riate of ammonia. SULPHAS POTASSjE. See Potass* sul- 

SULPHAS CUPRI. Vitriolum cupri. phas. 
Vitriolum cxrnleum. Vitriolum Romanum. SULPHAS SODJE. See Soda sulphas. 



Cuprum vitriolatum. The sulphat of cop 
per possesses acrid and styptic qualities; is 
esteemed as a tonic, emetic, adstrmgent, 



SULPHAS ZINCI. See Zinci sulphas. 

Sulphate. See Sulphas. 

Sulphite. Sulphia. A salt formed by the 



and escharotic, and is exhibited internally combination of the sulphureous acid with, 

in the cure of dropsies, hemorrhages, and different bases.- as, aluminous sulphite, am- 

as a speedy emetic. Externally it is ap- moniacal sulphite, &c. 

plied to stop haemorrhages, to hsmor- SULPHUR. „$$ri'<r. Alcubrith. At* 
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patrr. Jlppebrio'c. Jqnala. Jlquila. Cluhur. solves in hydrogen gas. It does not Com- 

Ckybur. Cibur. Sulphur, which is also hine with cliarcoal, but unites to phospho.- 

knuwii by the name of brimstone, is the rus by fusion. 

only simple combustible substance which Sulphur, like all combustible bodies 

nature oners pure and in abundance It burns in proportion to the quantity of oxi- 

was the first known of all. It is found in gen which combines with it. Sulphur, 

.nil, and exists externally in depo- heated in a close vessel, sublimes without 

sitions, in sublimed incrustations, and on alteration. It is not changed by exposure 

the surface of certain waters, principally to air. It is attacked by the nit: i c acid 

near burning vol< anoi s. It is found com- when poured on it in its fused sta.e. 

bined with many metals. It exists in ve- If melted sulphur be exposed in the open 

s, and has lately been air to an increase of he.it, it take- fire and 

red in the albumen of eggs. hums with a blue flame and suffocating 

Sulphur in the minei : is either vapour. The result of this combustion is 

in a loose powder, or compact; and then sulphureous acid According to he slow 

either detached or in veins. It is found in or rapid combustion, it absorbs different 

plenty in the neighbourhood quantities of oxigen, and the produced acid 

of volcanoes or pseudo-volcanoes, whether differs in its properties, 

modern or extinct as at So(fulam, 8cc. and Method of obtaining 1 sulphur. — A prodi- 

is deposited as a crusl on stones contigu- gious quantity of sulphur is obtained from, 

mis to them, either crystallized or amorph- Solfatara in Italy. This volcanic country 

ous. It is frequently met with in mineral every where exhibits marks of the agency 

waters, and in caverns adjacent to volca- of subterraneous fires ; almost all the 

noes; sometimes also in coal-mines. It, is ground is bare, and white; and is every 

found in combination with most, of the where sensibly warmer than the almos- 

metals- When united to iron it forms the phere, in the greatest beat of summer ; so 

mineral called martial pyrites, or sulphur that the feet of persons walking there are 

Ail the ores known by the name burnt through their shoes. It is impossible 

of pyrites, of which there area vast variety, not to observe the sulphur, for asulphure- 

are combinations of sulphur with different ous vapour which arises through different 

metals; and hence the names of copper, apertures is every where perceptible, and 

tin, arseniacal, &c. pyrites. H exists like- gives reason to believe that tin re is a sub- 

in combination with alumine and terraneous fire underneath from which that 

lime; it then constitutes different kinds of vapour proceeds. 

is, or alum Prom pyrites sulphur is extracted in the 

Physical properties. — Sulphur is a com- large way by the following- process : 
bustible, dry, and exceedingly brittle Pyrites is broken into small pieces, and 
body, of a pale lemon-yellow colour. Its put into large earthen tubes which are ex- 
specific gravity is 1 99U. It is destitute posed to the heat of a furnace. A-quare 
of odour, except when rubbed or heat- vessel of cast iron, containing water, is 
ed. It is of a peculiar faint taste. It connected as a receiver with the tube in. 
frequently crystallizes in entire or trim- the furnace. The action of the fire "pro- 
cated octahedra, or in needles. If a piece ceeds, and the sulphur, being thus melted, 
of sulphur o\' a considerable size, be very is gradually accumulated on the water in 
gently heated, as for example, by holding the receiver. It is then removed from this 
it in the hand and squeezing it firmly, it receiver, and melted in large iron ladles; 
breaks to pieces with a crackling noise; It in consequence of which, the earthy parts 
is a non-conductor of electricity] and hence with which it was contaminated are made 
it becomes electric by friction. When to subside to. the bottom of the ladle, leav- 
. it firsl softens before it melts, and ing the purified sulphur above. It is then 
its fusion commences at 180° Fahr.; at again melted and suffered to cool gradu- 
28y° it becomes volatilized, an I takes lire ally, in order to free it from the rest of the 
In the beginning of fusion it is impurities. It is then tolerably pure, and 
ver\ Quid, but by continuing the heat it constitutes the sulphur we meet with in 
grows tough, and its colour changes to a large masses or lumps in the market. 
reddish brown. If in this condition it be In order to form it inio rolls, it is again 
poured into water, it remains as soft as melted and poured into cylindrical wooden 
wax, and yu Ids to any impression. In time moulds, in these it takes the form in which 
r it hardens again and recovers its we usually see it in commerce, as roll sul- 
former consistence. phur. 

It unite- with most of the earths and Flowers of sulphur, as they are called, 

with all alkalis, and becomes soluble, are formed by subliming purified sulphur 

when thus combined, in water. It unites with a gentle heat in close rooms, where 

to most of the metals, and renders them the sublimed sulphur is collected, though 

brittle and fusible. It is soluble in oils; the article met with in general under that 

water takes up a minute quantity, as does name is nothing but sulphur finely paw-. 

ardent spirit bv means of heat. It dis- dered. 

• G 
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Method of purifying sulphur.— Take one SULPHUR PRjECIPITAYUM. La c 
part of flowers of sulphur, boil it in twenty sulphuris. " T..ke of sublimed sulphur, a 
parts of distilled water in a glass vessel for pound, fresh lime, three pounds" Boil 
about a quarter of an hour ; let the sulphur the sulphur and lime together in water, 
subside, decant the water, and then wash then strain the solution through paper, and 
the sulphur repeatedly in distilled water : drop in as much muriatic acid as may be 
having done this, pour over it three parts necessary to precipitate the sulphur; lastly, 
of pure nitro-muriatic acid, diluted with wash I his by repeated affusions of water 
one part of distilled water, bo.l it again until it is tasteless. This preparation is 
in a glass vessel for about a quarter of an mostly preferred to the flowers of sulphur 
hour, decant the acid, and wash the sul- in consequence of its being freed from its 
phur in distilled water till the fluid passes impurities. The dose is from halfadrachm 
tasteless, or till it dots not change the to three drachms. 

blue colour of tincture of cabbage, or SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM. Sublimed 
litmus. The sulphur thus carefully treated sulphur See Sulphur. 
is pure sulphur tit for philosophical expert- Sulphunvort. See Paucedanum. 
Hients. Sulphurated hydrogen gas. See IIydr». 

Sulphur has been long an esteemed ar- gen gas, siJphurated. 
tide of the Materia Medica; it stimulates Suipuure. Sulphuretum. A combina- 
the system, loosens the belly, and promotes tion of sulphur with different alkaline, 
the insensible perspiration. It pervades earthy, and metallic bases, 
the whole habit, and manifestly transpires SULPHUREOUS ACID GAS. Several 
through the pores of the skin, as appears philosophers have paid attention to the 
from the sulphureous smell of persons who properties of this gas, and its combina- 
have taken it, and from silver being stained tions; but Berthollet was the first who 
in i heir pockets of a blackish colour. In published an accurate account of it, which 
the stomach it is probably combined with Fourcroy and Vauquelin, have investiga- 
hydrogen. It is a celebrated remedy ted still more completely. Their paper is 
against cutaneous diseases, particularly inserted in the Jlnnales de Chimie, 11.54, 
psora, both given internally and applied and copied into Nicholson's Journal, vol. I. 
externally. It has likewise been recom- />. 313. 

mended in rheumatic pains, flying gout, When sulphur is united to oxigen it 
rickets, atrophy > coughs, asthmas, and forms an acid. When the quantity of oxi- 
other disorders of the breast and lungs, gen is sufficient to oxigenate a given quan- 
and particularly in catarrhs of the chronic tity of sulphur completely, the result is a 
kind. perfect acid called sulphuric acid. If a 

In hemorrhoidal affections it is almost less quantity of oxigen is made use of, the 
specific; but in most of these cases it is result is an imperfect acid, capable of tak- 
advantageously combined with some cool- ing the gazeous state. To this gazeous 
ing purgative, especially supertartrate of fluid the name of sulphureous acid gas is 
potash. given. It becomes obvious from this, that 

The preparations of sulphur directed *o sulphureous acid gas has the same relation 
be used by the London and Edinburgh to sulphuric acid as phosphorous acid has 
Colleges, are the Sulphur lotum, Sulphur to the phosphoric acid. At least this gas 
praecipitatum, and Sulphur sublimatum occupies the middle place between sulphur 

SULPHUR ANTIMONII I'RiECIPlTA- and sulphuric acid. 
TUM. Sulphur auratum antimonii. This Properties. — Sulphureous acid gas is a per- 
preparation of antimony appears to have mat entlyelasticaeriformfluidattheordina- 
rendered that called kermis mineral unne- vy pressure and temperature of ouratmos- 
cessary. It is a yellow hydro-sulphuret of phere. Its odour is strong and suffocating, 
antimony, and therefore called hydro-sul- It cannot maintain combustion, nor the re- 
phuretnm stilrii lutcum, in the new chemi- spiration of animals. Its weightismorethan 
cal nomenclature. As an alterative and double thatof atmospheric air. Its specific 
sudorific it is in high estimation, and giv- gravity according toBergman is0.00246,and 
en in diseases of the skin and glands ; and, 00251, accordingto Lavoisier. It is not in- 
joined with calomel, it is one of the most flammable. One hundred cubic inches of it 
powerful and penetrating alteratives we weigh nearly 63 grains. It is composed» 
are in possession of. according to Fourcroy, of 85 sulphur and 

SuLi'iiiru Acnvru.ii axtimonii. Ste Sul- 15 oxigen. It is acid; it first reddens and 
phur antimonii pra dpi 'latum. then destroys the greater part of the vege- 

Suli'huh iOTUM. W;shed sulphur. Flo- table coloirs. It exerts little action on 
res sulphuris lot L. " Take of sublimed the metals, and has a weak .ttraction to 
sulphur, a pound." Pour on boiling water alkalis and earths. It has the property 
so that the acid, if there be any, may be of whitening silk and giving it a lustre, 
entirely washed away; then dry it. The Priestley, Bergman, Berthollet, &c say 
dose is from half a drachm to two that at high temperatures it deposits sul- 
drachms. pl»ur, but Fourcroy and Vauquelin, in con* 
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sequence of some new experiments, deny and when it is completely inflamed coverlt 

tin* assertion. Piiosplio us has no action with a large bell-glass pertecly dry ; re- 

upon it. lis attraction for oxigen when move the whole on a dish and surround the. 

dry, at the common temperature, is very apparatus with mercury The sulphur wdl 

i but, if the smallest quantity of burn for some time, and the bell-glass will 

moisture be present, the union of the two be filled with white vapour. When theva- 

gasi s is much favoured. At high tempera- pour has subsided, the gas may be trans- 

tures the combination is more speedily cf- ferred as us-al. 

fected. When a mixture of sulphureous Explanation. — During the burning of the 

acid gas and oxigen gas is made to pass sulphur in a confined quantity of atmos- 

throngh au ignited tube, the two gases phenc air, it absorbs the oxigen contained 

combine and sulphuric acid is formed, in it ; this however, no' being sufficient to 

When passed into water cooled down to oxigenate the sulphur completely, the re- 

the freezing point, the union is very rapid, suh is an imperfect aeriform acid, or sul- 

Water cooled to forty degrees absorbs one- phureous acid gas. 

third part of its weight of sulphureous acid 3. Sulphureous acid gas may also be ob- 

gas. It speedily melts ice. Water satura- tamed by decomposing sulphite of potash 

ted with it may be frozen without parting or soda, either by heat alone, or by the 

With its gas ; but when water, which has affusion of acids. 

been saturated with it, is exposed to heat, 4. If charcoal be moistened with sul- 

it is filled with a vast number of bubbles phuric acid, and then exposed to distdla- 

whi'h continually increase and rise to the tion, the products are carbonic acid gas 

surface ; these bubbles are the gasscparat- and sulphureous acid gas. 

ing from it. It is absorbed by oil, ether, During this operation the charcoal at- 

and sulphuric acid, the latter when satura- tracts part of the oxigen of the sulphuric 

ted with it acquires the property of smoak- acid, and forms carbonic acid gas. The 

ing when exposed to air; its colour is al- sulphuric acid is therefore partly de-oxidat- 

tered to a yellowish brown, and its odour ed and becomes converted into sulphu- 

is penetrating like that of the gas. When reous acid gas. 

the acid thus saturated with the gas is ex- 5. Sulphureous acid gas is likewise 

posed a few degrees below the freezing formed by distilling sulphur with the oxids 

point, in congeals or freezes into a crystal- of mercury, lead, tin, manganese, &c. 

line mass. The same happens when sub- In these processes the sulphur attracts 

mitted to distillation. It decomposes ni- the oxigen of the metallic oxids, and be- 

tric and oxigenatrd muriatic acid, and dis- comes converted into sulphureous acid 

-olvcs camphor. Sulphureous acid gas and gas, while the oxids are partially restored 

hydrogen gas have no action upon each to the metallic slate. 

other at common temperatures, but if they Water impregnated with sulphureous 
are passed through an ignited tube, a de- acid gas forms 
composition is effected. Charcoal like- Sulphuiieous acid. 
wise decomposes sulphureous acid gas at 1. To prepare sulphureous acid, take 
B high temperature. Monge and Clouet one part of mercury and four of cohcen- 
uffirm that by extreme artificial cold and trated sulphuric acid, put them into a Te- 
as', rang pressure exerted at the same time, tort furnished with a receiver, and con- 
tliev rendered sulphureous acid gas fluid, nected with Burkitt's or Pepys's appara- 

Methodeof obtaining sulphureout acid gas. tus. The sulphureous acid gas which is 

— 1. Take one part of mercury and four of disengaged is absorbed by (he water in the 

concentrated sulphuric acid ; put them into vessel, and constitutes sulphureous acid. 

a glass retort connected with the pneuma- 2 Sulphureous acid is likewise formed 

tic quicksilver-trough and apply the heat during the slow combustion of sulphur. 

of a lamp to the mixture till it boils. On The salts formed by the combination of 

continuing the heat after the mercury has sulphureous acid with different bases, are 

been acted upon, sulphureous acid gas will called sulphites, 

he obtained in abundance. Sii.piiuiiktim amxo.vije. Hepar tulphuris 

In this case a partial decomposition of volatile. Boyle's or Beguinc's fuming 

'.he sulphuric acid lakes place. The me r- spirit. Sulphuret of ammonia is ob- 

CUTy abstracts part of its oxigen aud be- tamed in the form of a yellow fuming 

'(imes converted into an oxid ; the sul- liquor, by the ammonia and sulphur 

phuric acid in consequence of the loss of uniting whilst in a state of gas during dis- 

>Xigen, becomes converted into sulphu- tillation. It excites the action of the ab- 

u-id, which takes the gazeous form sorbent system and diminish arterial ac- 

al the common temperature. tion, and is given internally in diseases 

2. Sulphureous acid gas may likewise be arising from the use of mercury, phthisis, 

obtained by the slow combustion of sul- diseases of the skin, and phlegmasia; : ex- 

pliur. ternallv it is prescribed in the form of bath 

Put pounded sulphur into a shallow earth- in paralysis, contracture, psora, and CUta* 

en dish or crucible ; melt and set fire to it ; ncous diseases. 
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Sclphchetum calcis. llaper culcis. Sul- SuLriitmr/ruM stiiiii sativum. Sulphu: 
phuret of lime. It is principally used as return stibii nigrum. Antimonium crudum, 
a bath in various diseases of the skin. Native sulphuret of antimony. It is Irom 

Sun'iiunETUM HYDitARGiiti miuhum. Sec this ore that all our preparations of and- 
Bydrargyrus turn sulphure. mony are made. See Antimony. 

SULPHURETUM HYDRVRGYRI RU- SULPHURIC ACID Acidum sulphu. 
BRUM. Cinnabaris antimonii. Red sulphu- ricum. Oil of vitriol. Vitriolic acid. Sul- 
rei ol mercury. Hydrargjrus sulphure- phuric acidconsists of sulphur, which con. 
tus ruber. " Take of purified mercury, stitiites its basis, and of oxygen It fie. 
by weight forty ounces ; sublimed sulphur, quently occurs in combination with alkalis, 
eight ounces " Having- melted the sulphur earths, and metals j but seldom in a state' 
over the fire, mix in the mercury, and as of purity, and whether at all, lias been 
soon as the mass begins to swell, remove doubted. For chemical, medical, ami 
the vessel from the fire, and cover it with other purposes, it is obtained by the rapid 
considerable force to prevent inflammation; combustion of sulphur and t he decomposi. 
then rubthemassinto powder.andsublime. tion of metallic and earthy sulphuric acid 
This preparation is esteemed a mild mer- salts by fire. If melted "sulphur be ex- 
curial alterative, and given to children in posed in open air to an increased heat, it 
small doses. In surgery its chief and al- takes fire, is entirely consumed, and burns 
most only use is in the administration of with a flame, and an acid suffocating va- 
quicksilver by fumigation. Thus employ- pour. The sulphur is by this combustion 
ed it has proved extremely serviceable in changed to an acid. If the heat by which' 
venereal cases. Ulcers and excrescences burning sulphur is consumed be only weak, 
about the pudendum and anus in women, its flame is blue, and the acid then gene- 
are particularly benefited by it; and in these rated is imperfect, very volatile, and aiii'i- 
eases it is most conveniently applied by form. This imperfect sulphuric acid is 
placing a red hot heater at the bottom of the sulphureous acid. But if the heat 
a nighi stool-pan, and after sprinkling on be stronger, the flame of the sulphur is 
it a tew grains of the red sulphuret quick- white and lively, and a perfect sulphuric 
silver, placing the patient on the stool. To acid in the vaporous state is formed. The 
fumigate ulcers in the throat, it is necessa- sulphuric acid may be obtained by differ- 
ry to receive the fumes on the p..rt affect- ent methods; that prepared in England is 
cd, through the tube of a funnel. By enclo- by the combustion of sulphur ; for which 
sing the patient naked in a box, it has on purpose peculiar apartments, with their 
some occasions been contrived to fumigate insides lined with lead, are constructed, in 
the whole body at once, and in this way order to enclose the burning sulphur. But 
the specific powers of the quicksilver have because the sulphur would in that situation 
been very rapidly excited. be soon extinguished, and never burn with 

This mode of curing the lues venerea, is due vivacity, about the eighth pari of its 
spoken of as true ; and the subject has of weight of nitre is mingled with i' to supply 
late years been revived in a treatise by Sa- vital air, without which no combustion can 
bonette, and by trials made in Bartholo- exist. Both the water at the bottom of 
mew's hospital. the chamber, and also the aqueous vapours 

Mr. Pearson, from his experiments conveyed into it, imbibe the sulphuric acid 
on mercurial fumigation, concludes, that as it forms The weak or diluted acid thus 
where checking the progress of the disease obtained is collected and concentrated by 
suddenly is an object of great moment, and evaporating the supei fiuous water in glass 
where the body is covered with ulcers ©r vessels. Sulphuric acid, concentrated in 
large and numerous eruptions, and in ge- this manner, is .sold under the name of 
neral to ulcers, fungi, and excrescences, English oil of vitriol, oleum vilrioli, to 
the vapour of mercury is an application of distinguish it from another species, called 
great efficacy and utility; but that it is Suxon oil of vitriol, which is obtained from 
apt to induce a ptyalism rapidly, and great green vitriol by distillation. Every kind 
consequent debility, and that ior the pur- of concentrated sulphuric acid, formerly 
pose of securing the constitution against found in commerce, was prepared by dis- 
a relapse, as great a quantity of mercury tillation from green vitriol, or copper ; and 
must be introduced into the system, by it is on this account that the sulphuric acid 
inunction, as if no fumigation had been is generally called vitriolic acirl. Oil of 
employed. vitriol is a very strong acid, burns and 

SULPHURETUM FOTXSSJE. Kali corrodes the skin. When pure, it has 
sulphur a turn. Hepar sulpkuris. Sulphu neither colour nor smell, but is very apt 
ret of potash. Liver of sulphur. The to turn more or less brown, and of a sul- 
virtues and uses of ths preparation are si- phureous odour, by combustible, animal, 
milar to those of the mlphurttum ammo- and vegetable matter, as is usually the case 
n i £ with what is sold in the shops. If sulphu* 

Sui.pmjaETu« sod.15. A combination of ric acid be highly concentrated, it congeals 
soda and sulphur. at a temperature of 150°, and becomes a 
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I i italline mass, Formerly termed glacial and genu, the knee.) The patella, or knee- 
oil of vitriol. Mixed with water it becomes pan. 

hoi, ami is then termed spirit of vitriol. StrPEBtnpBEGNATio. (From 4 uper, above, 

v il|ilunic acid is a powerful antisceptic and and impretpmtio, a conception.) Superfa:- 

ii properly diluted, in the tation. 

lose of from one to three drops with cm- Superior acris. See Jlttollens auretn. 

chona and other medicines in t lie cure of Superligula. (From super, above, and 

fevers and debilities, and it is often applied Hgulu, a little tongue, the glottis.) The 

externally, when verj mm b diluted, against epiglottis. 

psora and some chronic affections of the :u\ (From super, beyond, 

•kin. and purgo, to purge.) An excessive eva- 

Si lphuris H.011KS. See Sulphur sttbUmh- cuation by stool. 

turn. Si .1 kstapi laris. (From super, upon, 

Sulphurous acib. See Sulphureous add and scapula, the shoulder-blade.) A muscle 

seated upon the scapula. 

Sulphur, washed See Sulphur lotutn. SUPINATION (Supinatio, from Suy. 

Sulphur, precipitated. See Sulphur pi\eci- pinus, pi ace d upward) The act of turn- 

pitatum. ing the palm of the hand upwards, by ro- 

Sultan flower The Centaurea moschata tating the radius upon the ulna. 

of Linnaeus. SUPINATOR. (From tupiruu, up- 

Sumach. (Siimak-, from samak, to be wards) A name given to those muscles 

red ; so called from its red berry.) Elm- which turn the hand upwards. 

leaved sumach. This plant, Rhus coria- Supinator brbvis. See Supinator ra- 

via of Lit nxus — ■foliis pmnatis obtusis, dii brevis. 

oauie terratis corolibus subtus villosis, is a SuatNATon lonous. See Supinator radii- 

.small tree, anative of the south of Europe, longus. 

It is singular that this is the only species of SUPINATOR RADI] BREVIS. Supi- 
the genus rhus which is perfectly innocent ; natsr brevis, live minor, of Winslow, and 
the others being active poisons. Hoth the epicondyloradial, of Dumas. This small 
leaves and berries of this plant are used muscle, which is tendinous externally, is 
medicinally, asadstringentsand tonics ; the situated at the upper part of the fore-arm 
former are the mosl powerful, and have under the supinator longns, the extensoi- 
bcen long in common use, where they may carpi radial us brevis, the extensor carpi 
be easily obtained in various complaints nlnaris, the extensor digitorum communis, 
indicating tins class of remedies. The ber- and the extensor minimi digiti. 
ries, which arc red. and of a roundish It arises tendinous from the lower and 
Compressed figure, contain a pulpy matter, anterior part of the outer cond\le of the 
in which is lodged a brown, hard, oval os humeri, and tendinous and fleshy from 
seed, manifesting a considerable degree of the outer edge and posterior surface of the 
adstringenry. The pulp, even when dry, ulna, adhering firmly to the ligament that 
is grateful, and has been discovered to joins the radius to that bone. From these 
contain an essential salt, similar to that of origins its fibres descend forwards and in- 
wood sorrel. An infusion of the dried fruit wards, and are inserted into the upper, 
is not rendered black by a solution of iron : inner, and anterior purt of the radius 
heme it appi ars <o be destitute of adstrin- around the cartilaginous surface upon 
gency. But its acidity is extremely grate- "Inch slides the tendon of the biceps, and 
i'ul ; therefore, like many other fruits, these likewise into a ridge that runs downwards. 
berries may be advantageously taken to and outwards below this surface. 
allay febrile heat, and to correct bilious Th($ muscle assists in the supination of 
putrescency, the hand by rolling the radius outwards. 

Sumach, elm leaved. Sec Sumach. SUPINATOR RADII LONfiUSh So- 

I The lower or fat part pinalar longus of Albums. Supinator longw 

of the belly. major of Winslow, and humero sus ra~ 

,/(■-;•. See Ros soli* dial of Dumas A lona flat muscle, co- 

Rectus superior oculi. vered by a very dun tendinous fascia, and 

SI PERC1LIUM Set - situated" immediately under the integu- 

Si pi in ■ii.ini viM.ins The milfoil or ments along the outer convex surface of 

yarrow was once so termed. See Jffille- the radius. I arises by very short tendin- 

ous fibres, from the anterior surface and 

SUPERFOETATION. (Superfatalio, outer ridge of the os humeri, about two 

from m or upon, and fatus, a or three inches above its external condyle, 

f i'iis i The impregnation of a woman between the brachials internus and the 

already pregnant triceps brachii ; and likewise from the an- 

valib. (From super, above, terior surface of the external intermnseu- 

mni, the testicles) The epididy- lar membrane, or lig ment, as it is called. 

»ve the testicles, e middle of the radius, its fleshy 

Sti'tHW-Mius, (From super, above, fibre ate in a, flat tendon, which is 
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inserted into the inner side of the inferior SUSPENSORTU}!. (From mspendeo, to 
extremity of the radius, near the root of hang.) A susper.sor; a bag, or bandage, 
its styloid process. to suspend the scrotum. 

This muscle not only assists in rolling S-cspensoiuum hepatis. The broad liga- 
the radius out wards, and turning- the palm ment of ihe liver, 
of the hand upwards, on which account Suspensoiuus testis. 
Rjolanus first gave it the name of supinator, muscle of ihe test 
but it likewise assists in pronation, and in 
bending the fore- arm. 

SUPPOSITORIUM. (From sub, under, 
and potto, to put.) A suppository, i- e. a 
substance to put into the recuim, there to 
remain and dissolve gradually. 

Sulipt essed menses See Jtmenorrhaa. 

SUPPURATION (Suppurutio, from recommended by writers on surgery, but 
mfruro, to suppurate.) That morbid ac all of them are now reduced to two: 
lion by wb-ch pus h deposited in inflam- namely, the twisted, and the interrupted, 
matory tumours. See Pus called also the knotted suture. The iw.Med 

Supra costa&s. \ portion of the in- suture is made in the following manner: 
frcostal muscles. See Intercostal muscles, having brought the divided parts nearly 



Susukkus. (From susurro, to murmur.) 
An imaginary sound in ihe ear. 

SUTURE. {Saturn, from suo, to join 
together.) Called also clavata comnissura 
1. In surgery this term signifies the uniting 
the lips of a wound by sewing. A number 
of different kinds of sutures have been 



into contact, a pin is to be introduced horn 
the outsde inwards, and carried out 



Sweat. See Perspiration. 
Sweating, immense. See Ephydrosis. 
Sweet margoram. See Marjorana. 
Sweet nuvew. See Rapus. 
Sweet rush. See Juncus odoratus. 
Sweet sultan. The Centaurea moschaia 



SUPRA SPINATUS. {Mnsculus supra- 

Spinatus.) Supra spinatus sen superscapu- -■ 

Lis of Cowper, and sous-spino-scapuh through the opposite side to the same dis- 

trochiterienoi »»m*s. This muscle, which tance from the edge that it entered , i on 

w*s first so named by Kiolanus, from its the former side; a firm wax ligature ,, 

situation, is of considerable thickness, then to be passed around it, making the 

wderb hind than before, and fills the figure of 8, by which the wounded parts 

whole of the cavity or fossa that is above are drawn gently _,„u .contact Tl e num. 

the spine of the scapula. H arises 8eshy Jer of pins is to be dctf, > mined °> th ; e J 

fi-om P the whole of the base of the scapula ^J^ q ^»J , ££ I £^ 

that is above its spine, and likewise from ^^^^l interrupted suture 

the spine itself, and from the superior cos- P/'^^Xre a number of stitches is 

ta. Oppos te to the basts of the coracoid ^^f^^jXe interruption is only the 

process.it is found beginning to degene- required, * na in * 1 ™ C " £ h 3 

Sate into a tendon, which ,s at first covered <^^^^*5 M - W** 

by fleshy fibres and then passing under ^j^^f bones by means of denti- 

is covered by a thm fascia, which adheres sut, ' res Vincetoxicum. 

to the upper edge and superior part of the Swallow wort. See VinceU 
basis, as well as to the upper edge of the 
spine of the scapula. The principal use of 
the supra spinatus seems to be to assisl in 
raising the arm upwards -, at the same time, 
by drawing the capsular ligamen upwards, 
it prevents it from being pinched between . 

the head of the os humeri and that of the .of £ ™ • • See Myrt us Brabantica. 
scapula. It may hkevnse serve to move JJjJJ^ (Nain f d afteP Swieten.) 
the scapula upon the humerus. bark of the wood of this tree is of a 

SURA. (Arab.) 1 he call of the leg ; ^/Xr -..Kern ally ; has an -adstrin,ent 

the fibula. h ; n .. taste- vields its active matter to 

SURFEIT. The consequence of excess bite a te y.elci ^.^ 

in eating or drinking, or of something on- J^gJJgf bS/iS has been used as 

on the skin. , si-wine box See Varicella. 

SURGERY. (^f\%°ZXlf e SE^T (From ««. a fig.) 

hand, and e 5 >e», labour.) A blanch ol tie v e rese mblmg a fig. 

the science of medicne, having for Us ob- ^IJ^f^JSthalmia trachoma of 

fe'i t the cure of external diseases. gaiwarea •' also a fungous ulcer; and by 

Scsschofa. the systematic namepf the - „„„,, „,„. 

h»g which affords the lard. 

Suspended animation, See Resuscitation, rise*. 
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others' the tumour on the anus called ma- 
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I 

Briranrk. Asafcctida is so termed by most commonly lower than its natural 

some- writers. Set- Atofatida. standard. From the extensive sympathy 

s\ .MIU.Kl'IIARLM. (From <ruv, with, of the stomach with almost every part of 

and /8m$«§ji>, the eyelid.) A concretion of the body, we find ihat this most frequently 

the ey lid to the globe of the eye ; also a suffers, and has its action diminished in 

concretion of the palpebra with the eye. every disease, whether general or local, 

This chiefly happens in the superior, but provided that the diseased action arises to 

very rarely in the inferior palpebra. The any considerable degree. There are also 

causes of this concretion are a badconfor- other organs which may, in like manner, 

(nation of the parts, or from ulcers of ihe suffer from their association or connexion 

cornea, the membrana conjunctiva, or in- with others which become diseased. Thus, 

tenia! superfic.es of the palpebrx, or im- for instance, we see, in the general disease 

prudent scarifications, or burns, espe^ ially called puerperal fever, that the action 

it' the eye remains long closed. There arc of the breasts is diminished by the mcreas- 

two species, the partial, or total; in the ed inflammatory action of the uterus, 
former the adhesion is partial, in the latter, In consequence of this balance of action, 

the membrana conjunctiva and cornea are or general connexion of the system, a 

concreted together sudden pain, consequent to violent action 

SvMnoi.i:. (From trutAGawu, to knit to- of any particular part, will so Weaken the 

gelher.) Is said either of the fitness of rest as to produce fainting, and ociasion- 

parts with one another, or of the consent ally death. But this dependence appears 

between them by the intermediation of more evidently in what may be called the 

nerves, and the like. smaller systems of the body, or those parts 

SvMiioLouit (From 0-vfjt.GoMv, a sign, which seem to be more intimately connect- 

and Aoy.oc,adiscourse.) The doctrine of the ed with each other than they are with the 

signs and symptoms of disease. general system. Of this kind is the con- 

S\ mmi i u\. The exact and beautiful nexion of the breasts with the uterus of 

proportion of parts to one another the female ; of the urethra with the tes- 

Siimftathctic nerve. See Intercostal nerve, tides of the male; of the stomach with 

SYMPATHY. (Prom <rv/uam<rxa>, to the liver; and of the intestines with the 

suffer together, to sympathise.) Syinpu- stomach, and of this again with the brain ; 

t/iin. All the body is sympathetically of the one extremity of the bone with the 

connected together, and dependent, the other ; and of the body of the muscle with 

one part upom the rest, constituting a its insertion; of the skin with the parts 

general sympathy. But sometimes we below it. 

find particular parts more intimately de- These smaller systems, or circles, shall 

peinl. nt upon each other than upon the be treated regularly ; but, first, it maybe 

rest of the body, constituting a particular proper to observe, that these arc not only 

sympathy. Action cannot be greatly in- intimately connected with themselves, but 

creased in any one organ, without being also with the general system, an universal 

diminished in some other; but certain parts sympathy being thus established. 
are more apt to be affected by the de- That there is a very intimate connexion 

rangement of particular organs than others; between the breast and uterus has been 

andit was the observance of this fact which long known; but it has not been very 

rave foundation to the old and well-known satisfactorily explained. Fallopms, and 

doctrine of sympathy, which was said to all the older authors, declare plainly thai 

proceed, " tnm ob communionem et similitu- the spmpathy is produced by an anastomo- 

dinem generis, turn ob viciniam. It may sis of vessels; Bartholin adding, that the 

he thought that this position of action be- child being born, the blood no longer goes 

injr diminished in one organ, by its increase, to the uterus, but is directed to the breast 

either in the rest or in some other part, is and changed into milk. But none of all 

contradicted by the existence of general those who talk of 'his derivation, assign 

diseases or actions affecting the whole sys- any reasonable cause which may produce it. 
tcm. Unt in them we find, in the first In pregnancy, and at the menstrual 

place, that there is always some part more periods, the uterus is active; but, when 

afl (ted than the rest. This local affection the child is delivered, the action of the 

is sometimes the first symptom, and affects uterus subsides, whilst the breasts in their 

the constitution in a secondary way, either turn become active, and secrete milk, 
by the irritation which it produces, or by If, at this time, we should again produce 

an extension of the specific action. At other action in the uterus, we diminish that of 

times the local affection is coevel with the the breasts, and destroy the secretion of 

general disease, and is called sympathetic, milk, as is well illustrated b\ the case of 

It is observed in the second place, that inflammation of he uterus, which is inci- 

as tin re is some part which is always dm to lying-in women When the uterus 

more affected than the rest, so also at the cessation of the menses, ceases to be 

is there some organ which has its action, active, or to secrete, we often find that 

in consequence of this, diminished lo*er the breasts have un action excited in them, 

ih"> ■><•< ■' •«' •'— «•»*-■» •«•' becoming slowly inflamed, and assuming 
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a cancerous disposition. Tlie uterus and tion in the glands must be sudden and of 
breasts seem to be a set of glands balanc- short duration ; for, if continued long, 
ing each other in the system, one only weakness of the testicles, or diminished 
• being naturally active.or secreting proper- action, is induced. In those parts vvlncU 
ly at a time ; and accordingly we seldom, if exhibit this natural association of action, 
ever, find that when the uterus yields the if the action of one part be suddenly and 
menstrual discharge, the milk is secreted for a short time increased, the action of 
in perfection, during the continuance of the sympathising part will likewise be in- 
this discharge; nor do we ever find them creased ; as we see in the instance already 
both inflamed at the same time. given of coition, and likewise in paroxysms 

The uterus has not only this connexion of the stone, in which the glans penis, after 
with the breasts, but it has also a very making water, becomes very painful, 
particular sympathy with the stomach, But if the action be more slowly in- 
which again sympathises with the b.ain ; duced, and continued for a long time, then 
and thus we see how a disorder of the this association is set aside, by the stronger 
uierus may induce an extensive series of and more general principle of the eqtnli- 
affections, each dependent on the other. bnum of action, and the sympathising part 

The organs of generation in the male is weakened. Hence, violent inflamnidtion 
form likewise a little system, in which all of the end of die urethra produces a weak- 
the parts exhibit this sympaihy with each ness and irritability of the bladder, dull- 
other. They likewise give us a very good ness of the testicle, &c. 
instance of the association of action, or There is also an evident sympathy of 
sympathy, in the common acceptation of equilibrium betwixt the s'.omach and 
that word. lower tract of intestines ; which two por. 

Sympathy is divided into, first, the sym- tions may he said in general to balance 
pathy of equilibrium, in which one part is each other in the abdomen. When the 
weakened by the increased action of an- action of the intestines is increased in diar- 
other; and, secondly, the sympathy of as- rhcea, the stomach is often weakened, and 
sociation, in which two parts act together the patient tormented with nausea. #This 
at the same time. will be cured, not so easily by medicines 

The sympthy of association is produced taken into .he stomach, as by anodyne 
suddenly, and for a short time. The sym- clysters, which will abate the action of the 
pathy of equilibrium is produced more intestines. When the intestines are in- 
slowly, and continues to operate for much flamed, as in strangulated hernia, vomiting 
longer time. is a never-failing attendant. 

It is curious enough that most, or at When again the stomach is inflamed, the 
least many, of those organs, which seem intestines are affected, and obstinate cos- 
to be connected by the sympathy of equi- liveness takes place; even in hysterical 
librium, exhibit likewise more or less of affections of the stomach, the intestines 
the sympathy of association, when under are often deranged. ' Injections of cold 
the circumstances in which this can take water frequently relieve these affections of 
place. the stomach, by their action of the intes- 

The sympathy of equilibrium is seen in tines. 
the effects of inflammation of the end of The liverand stomach are also connected 
the urethra on the testicle; which often with one another. When the liver is in- 
diminishes its action, and produces a very flamed, or has its action increased, the sto- 
disagreeable sensation of dullness, or, if mach is weakened, and dyspeptic symp- 
this 'inflammation be suddenly diminished, toms take place. When the stomach is 
the action of the testicle is as suddenly weakened, as, for instance, by intoxica- 
increased, and swelling lakes place. The tion, then the action of the liver is in- 
same is seen in the connexion of the ure- creased, and a greater quantity than usual 
thra with the bladder and prostate gland, of bile is secreted. The same takes place 
as is mentioned in all the dissertations on in warm climates, where the stomach is 
gonorrhoea. These parts likewise affect much debilitated. 

the stomach greatly, increased action in If the liver has its action thus frequently 
them weakening that organ much. This is increased, it assumes a species of iiiflam- 
seen in the effects of swelled testicle, or mation, or becomes, as it is called, scir- 
excessive venerv, or inflamed bladder, rhous. This is exemplified in the habitual 
and in a stone"; all which weaken the dram-drinkers, and in those who stay long 
stomach,' and produce dyspepsia. The in warm countries and use freedoms with 
same nmark applies to the kidney; vo- the stomach. The liver likewise sympa- 
mitinc and flatulence being produced by thises with the brain ; for when this organ 
nephritis. is injured, and its action much impaired, 

The sympathy of association, or an in- as in compression, inflammation and sup- 
stance of sympathy in the common accep- puration have been often known to take 
tation of the word," is likewise seen in the place in the liver. 

connexion betwixt the glands and testicles Besides this connexion of the stomacb 
in coition- but for this purpose, the ac- with the liver, it is also verv intimate** 
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pendent on the brain, being weakened by sore, however large the discharge, 
when the action of die bruin is increased, (which is always thin, and accompanied 
as we see in inflammation of lliat organ, wall little action.) does no good, bit only 
The brain again is affected with p .in, when adds to the misery of the patient. We 
the I'omach is weakened by intoxication, m.y, however, err on the other hand by 
or other causes ; and this pain will be often making the issues too painful, or by keep- 
relieved by slowly renewing the action of ing them active too long, for, after they 
the stomach, by such stimuli as are natu- have removed the inflammatory disease 
Pal to it, Such as small quantities of soups below, they will still operate on these 
frequently repeated. A slight increase of parts, lessening their action, and prevent* 
action in the stomach, at least if not of a ing the healing process from going on pro- 
morbid kind, affects the brain so as to pro- perly. This is seen in rases of curvature 
duce sleep, din r s aetion. This Of the spine, whereat first the infiamma- 
tvt iit in the effects of a full meal, and tion of the vertebra is diminished by the 
even of a draughl oi warm water. The issues ; but, if they be kept long open af'er 
stomach likewise sympathises with the this is removed, they do harm. We often 
throat, iqueamishness and anorexia being See the patient recover rapidly after his 
often produced by inflammation of the surgeon has healed the issue in despair, 
tonsils Tins inflammation is frequi [ing that it could do no farther service, 
abated by restoring or increasing the action but only increase the weakness of his pa- 
of the stomach Hence the throat, in tient. 

slight inflammation, is frequently easier It is a well-established fact, that when 

after dmner j hence, likewise, the effects any particular action disappears suddenly 

Of emetics in cynanche. from a part, it will often speedily affect 

The extremities of bones and muscles that organ which sympathises most with 

also sympathise! in the same manner, the part that was originally diseased. 

W lien one end of a bone is inflamed, the This 19 best seen in the inflammatory 

action of the other is lessened, and pain is action, which, as practical writers have 

produced; for a painful sensation may re- well observed, occasionally disappears 

suit both from increased and diminished quickly from the part first affected, and 

action. When the. tendon of a muscle is then shews itself in some oilier. 

infl oiied. the body of that muscle often is From the united testimony of all these 

pained, and vice versa. facts, Mr. Burns, of Glasgow, maintains 

Lastly, the external skin sympathises the doctrine just delivered, and proposes 
with the parts below it. If it be inflamed, to .introduce it into pathological reason. 
as in erysipelas, the parts immediately be- ing*. In the whole of the animal econo- 
neath are weakened, or have their natural my, we discover marks of the wisdom of 
action diminished If this inflammation the Creator, but perhaps in no part of it 
affect the face, or scalp, then the brain is more than in this, of the existence of the 
injured ; and head ache, stupor, or deli- sympathy of equilibrium, for if a large 
riiim, supervene. II it attack he skin of part of the system were to have its action 
the abdomen, then the abdominal viscera much increased, and all the other parts 
are affected, and we have vomiting and to continue acting in the same proportion- 
purging, or obstinate costiveness, accord- ate degree as formerly, the whole must be 
ing to circumstances. This is illustrated soon exhausted ; (for increaseel action 
by the disease of children, which is called would require for its support an increased 
by the women the bowel-hive, in which quantity of energy.) 

the skni is inflamed, as they suppose, from But upon tins principle, when action is 

some morbid matter within much increased in one part, it is to a cer- 

II* the internal parts be inflamed, the lain degree diminished in some other, the 

action of the su face is diminished, and, general sum or degree of action in tha 

by increasing this action, we can lessen or body is thus less than it otherwise would 

remove the disease below ; as we see daily be, and consequently the system suffers- 

proved bj the good effects of blisters, less. 

When the stomach, intestines, or kieiney, SYMPHISIS. (From rvv, together, 

have been very irritable, a sinapism has and yvU, to grow.) Mediate connexion, 

been known to act lik a charm ; and, in A genus of the connexion of bones, in 

'the deep Beated inflammations of the which they are united by means of an in- 

breasts, bowels, or joints, no better reme- tervenihg body. It comprehends four 

dl is known, after the use of the lancet, species, viz. synchondrosis, syssarcosis, sy- 

than blisters. neurosis, and syndenmosis 

The utility of issues in diseases of the SYMPHYTUM. (From rvjuyvat, to 

lungs, the liver, and the joints, is to be unite; so called because it is supposed to 

explained on the same principle. In these unite and close the lips of wounds togc- 

linel that issues do little good un- ther.) 1 The name of a genus of plants 

less th \ be somewhat painful, or be in the in the Linnatan system. Class, Pentandriu* 

stata of healthy ulcer*. An indolent flab- Order, .Woriog-ynith 

• 5 li 
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2. The pharmacopceial name of the con- 
aoliclu major. Comfrey Tins plain, Sym- 
phytum officinale :—fuliisovutis lunceolatis 
decurrentibus, is administered Where the 
althxatannoi be obtained, its roots abound, 
ing with a viscid glutinous juice whose 
virtues are similar to that of the althxu. 

Symphytum maculosum. See Pulmona- 
ria. 

Symphytum minus. See Prunella. 

Symphytum officinale. The systema- 
tic name of the comfrey. See "Symphy- 
tum. 

Synanche. See Cynanche. 

Synaxcuica. (From frvmyxti, the 

quinsey ; so called from its uses in that dis- 
ease.) Quinsev-wort. 

SYNARTHROSIS. (From o-uv, toge- 
ther, and apbpov, a joint.) Immoveable 
connexion. A genus of connexion of 
bones, in which they are united together 
by an immoveable union. It has three 
species, viz. suture, harmony, and gom- 
phosis. 

Synastomosis Is used in the same sense 
as Anastomosis. 

SYNCHONDROSIS. (From rvv, with, 
and xovfyoc, a cartilage.) A species of 
symphysis, in which one bone is united 
with another by means of an ntervening 
cartilage, as the vertebrae and the bones of 
the pubis. 

Synchondrotomia,. (From evv%eri'pee- 
s«, the symphisis of the pubis, and t«,mv», 
to cut ) The operation of dividing the 
symphisis of the pubis. 

SYNCHYSIS. (From erw/^wa., to con- 
found.) A solution of the vitreous humour 
into a fine attenuated aqueous fluid. In 
Cullen's Nosology it is a variety of his spe- 
cies caligo pupillx. 

Syxcipitis ossa. See Parietal bones. 

SYNC1PUT. The forepart. «f the cra- 
nium 

SYNCOPE. (Sfcc-m <rvv, with, and xoa-7*, 
to cut, or strike 'down.) Animi deliquium. 
Leipothymia. Fainting or swooning. A 
genus of disease in the class neuroses and 
order adynamia; of Cullen, in which the 
respiration and action of the heart either 
cease, or become much weaker than usual, 
with paleness and coldness, arising from 
diminished energy of the bruin, or from 
organic affections of the heart. Species : 
1.' Syncope car diaca, the cardiac syncope, 
arising without a visible cause, and with 
violent palpitation of the heart, during the 
intervals, and depending generally on 
some organic affection of the heart or 
neighbouring vessels. 2 Syncope occa. 
sionalis, the existing cause being mani- 
fest. 

Syncope anginosa. See Angina pec- 
toris. 

SYNDESMOLOGIA. (From o-vvita-fiat, 
a ligament, and *«r«, a discourse.) The 
doctrine of the ligaments. 



Stndesmo-pharyxgeus. See Constrictor 
phiri/iin-is mt'dins 

SYNDESMOSIS. (From vuvfrt/xH, a 
ligament.) That species of symphisis or 
mediate connexion of bones in which they 
are united by ligament, as the radius with 
the ulna. 

Syndesmus. (From <rvv<Pia>, to bind to- 
gether ) A ligament. 

SY r NECHlA. 2!/vf^/*. A concretion 
of the iris with the cornea, or with the 
capsule of the crystalline lens. The pros- 
imate cause is the contact from inflamma- 
tion or adhesion of these parts, the conse- 
quence of inflammation. The remote 
causes are, a collapse of the cornea, a 
prolapse of the iris, a swelling or tumi- 
fied cataract, hypopium, or a natural 
formation. The species of this disorder 
are : 

1. Synechia anterior totalis, or a concre- 
tion of the iris with the cornea. This spe- 
cies is known by inspecting the parts. The 
pupil in this species is dilated or coarcta- 
ted, or it is found concreted ; from whence 
various lesions of vision. 

2- Synechia anterior partialis, when only 
some part of the iris is accreted. This 
concretion is observed in one or many 
places ; from hence the pupil is variously 
disfigured, and an inordinate motion of the 
pupil is perceived. 

3. Synechia anterior composita, when 
not only the whole iris» but also a pro- 
lapse of the crystalline lens, unites with . 
the cornea. 

4. Synechia posterior totalis, or a concre- 
tion of the whole uvea, with the ciliary 
processes andthe capsule of the crystalline 
lens. 

5. Synechia posterior partialis, when only 
some part of the capsule of the crystal- 
line lens is concreted with the uvea and 
cornea. This accretion is simplex, du- 
plex, triplex, or in many places it may 
happen. 

6. Synechia complicata, with an amau- 
rosis, cataract, mydriasis, myosis, or syne- 
zesis. 

SYNEUROSI8. (From <rvv, with, vtuf», 
a nerve, because the ancients included 
membranes, ligaments, and tendons, under 
the head of nerves.) A species of sym- 
phisis, in which one bone is united to 
another by means of an intervening mem- 
brane?. 

SYNIZESIS. Confidentia. A perfect 
concretion and coarctation of the pupil. 
It is known by the absence of the pupil, 
and a total loss of vision. The species 
are : 

1. Synizesis naliva, with which infants 
are sometimes born. In this case, by an 
error of the first conformation of the pupil, 
theie is no perforation; it is very rarely 
found. 

2. Synizesis accidentalis, a concretion of 
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the pupil, from an inflammation or ex- and unquenchable thirst, oppression of 
ulceration, of the uvea or iris, or from b'i d nausea. The kin is dry 

a defect of the aqueous or vitreous hu and parched; the tongue is of a s< arlet 
mour. colour at the sides, and furred with white 

3. Synizesis, from a secession ef the ins in the autre; the urine is red and scanty; 
or cornea. From whatever cause it may the body ;s costive ; and there is a quick- 
happen, the effect is certain, for the pups) ness, with a fulness and hardness in the 
contracts its diameter; the longitudinal pulse, noi much affected by anj pressure 
fibres, separated from the circle of the made on the artery. If the febrile symp- 
cornea, cannot resist the orbicular fibres ■. toms run very high, and proper means 
from hence the pupil is wholly or partially are not used at an early period, stupor and 
Contracted delirium come on, the imagination bc- 

4. S'l/uizesii compliccila, or that which is comes much disturbed and burr ed, and the 
complicated with an amaurosis, synechia, patient raves >iolently The disease usual- 
or other ocular disease. The amaurosis or ly goes through its course m about fourteen, 
guttaserena is known by the total absence days, and terminates in a crisis, either by 
of light to the retina; we can distinguish diaphoresis, diarrhoea, haemorrhage from 
this not only by the pupil being closed, the nose, or the deposit of a copious sedi- 
but likewise the eyelids, for whether the ment in the urine; which crisis is usually 
eyelids be open or abut, all is darkness to preceded by, some variation in the pulse, 
the patient. The other complicated cases Our judgment as to the termination of 
are known by viewing the eye, and consi- the disease, most be formed from the vio- 
dering the parts anatomically. lence of the attack, and the nature of the 

5. Syniz'-sis spuria, is a closing of the symptoms. If the fever runs high, or 
pupil by mucus, pus, or grumous blood. continues many days with stupour or deli- 

SYNOOHA. (From <"/v«^a), to conti- rium, the event may be doubtful; but if 
nue) Inflammatory fever. A species of to these ..re added, picking at the bed- 
continued fever ; characterised by increas- clothes, starlings of the tendons, involun- 
ed heat; pulse frequent, strong, hard; tary discharges by stool and urine, and 
urine high-coloured; senses not im- hiccough, it will then certainly be fatal. On 
paired. This fever is so named from its the contrary, if the febrile heat abates, 
being attended with symptoms denoting the other symptoms moderate, and there 
general inflammation in the system, by is a tendency to a crisis, we may then ex- 
which we shall always be able readily to peel a recovery. In a few instances, ibis 
distinguish it from either the nervous or fever has been Anown to terminate in 
putrid. It makes its attack at all seasons mania. 

of the year, but is most prevalent in the On opening those who die ofaninflam- 
' spring"; and it seizes persons of all ages matory fever, an effusion is often perceived 
and habits, but more particularly those in within the cranium, and now and then, 10- 
the vigour of life, with strong elastic fibres, pical affect ons of some of the viscera are 
and Ml plethoric constitution. It is a be be observed. 

species of fever almost peculiar to cold and BTOOCHUS. (From a-un^a,, to con- 
temperate climates, being rarely, if ever tn-ie.) .A mixed fever. A species of 
met with in very warm ones, except continued fever, commencing with symp- 
amoivst Europeans lately arrived; and turns of synocha and^rminatmg in ty- 
even then, the inflammatory stage is of phua ; so that synocha and typhus, blended 
verv short duration, as it verv soon as- together in a si , seem to consti- 

sumes either the nervous or putrid type, tute this species gflHever, tbe former be- 
The exciting causes are sudden transi- ing apt to pn ponderate at its commence- 
tiona from heal to cold, swallowing cold meitf, and the latier towards its termina- 
liquora when the body is much heated by tion. 

exercise, too free a use of vinous and -pi'- Every thing which has a tendency to 
rit ions liquors, great intemperance, vioUnt enervate the body, maybe looked upon as 
passions of the mind, the sudden suppres- a remote cause of this fever; and accord- 
sion of habitual evacuations, anil the siid- ingly we find it often arising from great 
den repulsion of eruptions- It maybe boddy fatigue, too great an indulgence in 
doubted if this fever ever originates from sensual pleasures, violent exer ion, intern- 
personal infection; but it is impossible p. ranee in drinking, and errors in diet, and 
for ii to appear as an epidemic amongst now and then likewise from the suppres- 
■uchasare of a robust habit, from ■ pe- sion of some long accustomed discharge. 
euliar slate of the atmosphere. It comes Certain passions of the mind (such as trief, 
on with a sens.- of lassitude and inactivity, fear, anxieiy, and joy.) have been enume- 
succeeded by vertigo, rigors, and pains rated amoi.gst the causes of fever, and in 
r the whole body, but more particular- a few instances it is probai le they may 
ly in the head and back; which symptoms have given rise to.it; but the concurrence 
are shortly followed by redness of the face of soma oilier powers seems generally ne- 
and eyes, great restlessness, intense heat, cessary to produce this effect. The most 
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usual and universal cause of this fever is 
the application of cold to the body ; and 
its morbid effects seem to depend partly 
upon certain circumstances of the cold it- 
self, and pan ly upon certain circumstan- 
ces of the person to whom it is applied. 

The circumstances which seem to give 
the application of cold due effect, are its 
degree of intensity, the length of lime 
which it is applied, its being applied gene- 
rally, or only in a current oi'air, i is having 
a degree of moisture accompanying it, and 
its being a considerable or sudden change 
from heat to cold. The circumstances of 
persons rendering them more liable to be 
affected by cold, seem to be debility, in- 
duced either by great fatigue, or violent 
exertions, by long fasting, by the want of 
natural rest, by severe evacuations, by 
preceding disease, by errors in diet, by 
intemperance in drinking, by great sen- 
suality, by too close an application to 
study, or giving way to grief, fear, or great 
anxiety, by depriving the body of a part 
of its accustomed clothing, by exposing 
any one particular part of it, whilst the 
rest is kept of its usual warmth, or by ex- 
posing it generally or suddenly to cold 
when heated much beyond its usual tem- 
perature; ihese we may therefore look 
upon as so many causes giving an effect to 
cold which it otherwise might not have 
produced. Another frequent cause of fe- 
ver seems to be breathing air contaminated 
by the vapours arising either directly or 
originally from the body of a person la- 
bouring under the disease. A peculiar 
matter is supposed to generate in the body 
of a person affected with fever, and this 
flotting in the atmosphere, and being ap- 
plied to one in health, will no doubt often 
cause fever to take place in him, which 
has induced many to suppose that this in- 
fectious matter is produced in all fevers 
whatev. r, and that they are all more or 
less cont: gious. 

The effluvia arisingfrom the human body, 
if long confined to one place without be- 
ing diffused in the atmosphere, will, It is 
well known, acquire a singular virulence, 
and will if applied to the bodies of men, 
become the cause of fever. Exhalations, 
arisingfrom animal or vegetable substances 
in a state of putrefaction, have been look- 
ed upon as another general cause of fever : 
marshy or moist grounds, acted upon by 
heat tor any length of time, usually send 
forth exhalations which prove a never- 
failing source of fe»er, but more particu- 
larly "in warm climates. Various hypo- 
thesis have b^on maintained, with respect 
to the proximate cause of fever; some 
supposing it to be a lentor or viscidity 
prevailing m the mass of blood, and stag- 
nating in the extreme vessels ; others, that 
jt is a noxious matter introduced into or 
generated in the body, and that the in- 



creased action of the heart and arteries is 
the effect of nature to expel the morbific 
matter; others, that it consisted in an in- 
creased secretion of bile ; and others 
again, that it is to be attributed to a spas- 
modic constriction of the extreme vessels 
on the surface of the body ; which last 
was the doctrine taught by the late Dr. 
Cullen. 

An attack of this fever is generally mark- 
ed by the patient's being seized with aeon- 
siderable degree of languor or sense of 
debility, together with a sluggishness in 
motion, and frequent yawning and stretch- 
ing; the face and extremities at the same 
time become pale, and the skin over the 
whole surface of the body appears con- 
stricted ; he then perceives a sensation of 
cold in his back, passing from thence over 
his whole frame, and this sense of cold 
continuing to increase ; tremors in the 
limbs and rigors of the body succeed. 

With these there is a loss of appetite, 
want of taste in the mouth, slight pains in 
tlie head, back, and loins, small and fre- 
quent respirations. The sense of cold and 
its effects after a little time become less 
violent, and are alternated with flushings, 
and at last, going off altogether, they are 
succeeded by great heat diffused gene rally 
over the whole body ; the face looks flush- 
ed, the skin is dry as likewise the tongue; 
universal restlessness prevails, with a vio- 
lent pain in the head, oppression at the 
chest, sickness at the stomach, and an 
inclination to vomit. There is likewise a 
great thirst and costiveness, and the pulse 
is full and frequent, beating perhaps 90 or 
100 strekes in a minute. When the symp. 
toms run very high, and there is a con- 
siderable determination of blood to the 
head, a delirium will arise. In this fever, 
as well as mos: others, there is generally 
an increase of symptoms towards even- 

If the disease is likely to prove fatal, 
either by its continuing a long time, or by 
the severity of its symptoms, then a start- 
ing of the tendons, picking at the bed- 
clothes, involuntary discharges by urine 
and stool, coldness of the extremities, and 
hiccoughs, will be observed ; where no 
such appearances take place, the disease 
will go through its course. 

As a fever once produced will go on, 
although its cause be entirely removed, 
and as the continued or fresh application 
of a cause of fever neither will increase 
that which is already produced, nor occa- 
sion a new one, there can be no certainty 
as to the duration of fever, and it is only 
by attending to certain appearances or 
changes, which usually take phice on the 
approach ot a crisis, that we can form any 
opinion or decision. The symptoms point- 
ing out the approach of a crisis, are the 

pulse becoming soft, moderate, and near, 
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and ulcers of the skin, pains, swelling, and picking at the bed-clothes, startings of the 

its natural speed ; the tongue losing its fur wndons, hiccoughs, involuntary evacua- 

and becoming clean, with an abatement of lions by urine and stool, and such like 

thirst ; the skin being covered with a gen- symptoms, point out the certain approach, 

tie moisture, and feeling soft to the touch; of death. 

retory organs performing their se- On t lie contrary, when the senses remain 

vend offices ; and henriro depositing flaky clear and distinct, the febrile heat abates, 

erystalsofa dirty red colour and becoming the skin is soft and moist, the pulse becomes 

turbid on being allowed to stand any lime, moderate and is regular, and the urine 

.Muny physicians have been of opinion, deposits flaky crystals, we may then expect 

that there is something in the nature of all a speedy and happy termination to the 

acute diseases, except those of a putrid disease. 

kind, unich usually determines them to be The usual appearances which are to be 

of a ceriai duration, and therefore hat observed on dissection of those who die of 

these terminations, when salutary, happen this fever, are an effusion within the cra- 

at certain periods of the disease rather nium, and topical affections, perhaps of 

than at others, unless disturbed in their some viscera. 

progress by an improper mode of treat- SYNOVIA. (V term of no radical 

incut, or the arising of some accidental meaning, coined by Paracelsus.) JIudar- 

circumstance. These periods are known throa. Mucilago. An unctuous fluid se- 

by the apellation of critical days; and creted from certain glands in the joint in 

from the time of Hippocrates down to the which it is contained. Its use is to lubri-. 

present, have been pretty generally ad- cate the cartilaginous surfaces of die arti- 

milted. The truth of them, Dr. Thomas culatory bones, and to facilitate their 

thinks can hardly be disputed, however motions. 

they may be interrupted by various causes, Svnovial glands. Gk.vdulx synovitr. 

A great number of phenomena shew us, The ass mblage of a fatty fimbriated 

that both in the sound state and the diseas- structure within the cav.ties of some 

cd, nature has a tendency to observe cer- joints. 

tain periods ; for instance, the vicissitudes SYNTENOS1S. (From <rvi, with, and 

of sleeping and watching occurring with *ivi», a tendon) A species of articula- 

such regularity to every one; the acute tion, where the bones are connected toge- 

periods that the menstrual I'.ux observes, ther by tendons. 

and the cxart time of pregnancy in all I (From o-uvtji^w, to dissolve.) 

viviparous animals, and many other such A marasmus or colliquative wasting of the 

instances that might be adduced, all prove body, 

this law. SYNTHESIS. (From ri/vrj0*/ui, to com- 

With respect to diseases, every one pose.) Combination. See *l>i<ilysis. 
must have observed the definite periods 8vntiii.tis-.us. (From <rt/v6sa, to con- 
which take place m regular intermit en's, cur) The reduction of a frai ure. 
as will those universal ;<s topical, in the Stjtcxotica. (Foom cvvxxcta, to cica- 
course of true inflammation, which at the trise ) Medicines which heal wounds, 
fourth, or at the farthest the seven h day, SYIMIYLIS. (The ame of a shepherd, 
is resolved, or after this period, changes who ted the flocks of king Aici.'hous, who, 
into either abscess, gangrene, or schirrus, proud of their number and beauty, insult- 
in esanthematous eruptions, which if they ed the sun; as a punishment for which, 
are favourable and regular, appear OB a cer- table relates, thai his disease was sent on 
tain and definite day; for example, the earth; or from (tiqkos, filthy.) Lues vene- 
small p >x about the fourth day, All these reo. Morbua Gallicus. A genus of disease 
appear to be founded on immutable laws, in the class cachexia: and order impetiginea 
according to which the mot ions of i he body of Cullcn. Towards the close of the me- 
in health and in disease are governed. mor. ble fif: eenih century, about ihe year 

The days on which it is supposed the 1494 or 1495 the inhabitants of Europe 

termination of continued fevers princi- were greatly alarmed by the sudden ap- 

pally h ppens, are the third, fifth, seventh, pearance of this disease. The novelt; of 

ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, its symptoms, and the wonderful rapidity 

and twentieth with which it was propagated throughout 

A simple continued fever terminates al- every part of the known word, soon 

ways by a regular crisis in the manner made it an important object of medical 

I •. ton mentioned, or from the febrile mat- inquiry. 

ter falling on some particular parts, it ex- In the common language.it is said a 

cites inflammation, abscess, eruption, cr person has syphilis or is poxed, Vhen ihe 

destroys the patient. venereal poison has been receded into, 

Great anxiety, loss of strength, intense or is diffised through the system, and 

heat, stupor, delirium, irregularity in the there produces its peculiar tflects, as 

pulse, twitchings in the fingers and hands, ulcers of the mouth, fauces, spots, tetters, 
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caries of the bones, &c. But as long as the Indies ; but on his arrival in that hot cli 
effects ot the poison are local and confined mate, after a voyage of four months a vio" 
to or near the genitals, 4he disorder is not lent clap broke out before he went on 
G ;,lled syphilis, lues venerea, nor pox ; but shore, though he could have received no 
distinguished by some particular name infection during the voyage, as there was 
according to its different seat 'or appear- not a woman on board. There are in- 
ance ; such as gonorrhoea venerea, chancre stances which render it probable that the" 
° r J? °' ... . , virus may lie four, five, or six weeks, and 

1 he venereal disease is always produced perhaps longer, on the surface of the ireni 
by a poison. Concerning the nature of this tals before it is absorbed ; and were it not 
poison, we know no more than we do then to produce a shanker, might probably 
about that of the small-pox or any other not be absorbed at all. We see daily ex 
contagion ; we know only that it produces amples, where common women communi" 
peculiar effects. The smallest particle cate the infection to different men in the 
ot this poison is sufficient to bring on the space of several weeks, while they them 
most violent disorder over the whole selves have not the least symptom of sy 
body. It seems to spread and diffuse itself philis local or universal, the poison lying 
by a kind ot fermentation and assimilation all that time in the vagina harmless, and 
ot matter ; and, like other contagions, it generally without being absorbed. How 
requires some time alter being applied to long the venereal virus may lurk in the 
the human body, before it producer, that body itself, after it has been absorbed 
jeflect. It is not known whether it has into the mass of blood, before it produces 
different degrees of acrimony and volati- any sensible effect, is a matter of equal un- 
lity, or whether it is always the same in its certainty. There is scarce a practitioner 
nature, varying only with regard to the who has not observed instances of its re- 
particular part to which it is applied, or maining harmless for weeks or even 
according to the different habit andconsti- months in the body. Dr. Swediaur had a 
tution or particular idiosyncrasy of the case, where, after lying dormant for half a 
person who receives the infection. We year, it broke out with unequivocal symp- 
know that mercury possesses a certain and toms. But the following instance, if to be 
specific power of destroying the venereal depended upon, is still more extraordinary. 
virus ; but we are quite uncertain whether Some years ago, says the above writer, 
it acts by a sedative, adstringent, or evacu- I was consulted by a gentleman about a 
ant quality ; or if not perhaps rather by a sore throat, which I declared to be vene- 
chemical elective attraction whereby both real. My patient was astonished ; and as- 
substances uniting with one another are sured me that for nine years past he had 
changed in a third, which is no more not had the least venereal complaint, nor 
hurtful, but has some new properties en- had he any reason to believe he had 
tirely distinct from tiiose which any of since received any infection : but that he 
them had before they were united. The had been in the East Indies, where he wm 
variolous miasma, we know, produces its affected with a violent clap. On his return 
effects in about twenty or twenty-four to Europe, being to appearance in good 
days after the infection is received from health, he married, and continued perfectly 
the atmosphere, and eight or ten days if free of any such complaint ever since. By 
by inoculation, but thevenereal virus seems a mercurial course, however, the complaint 
to keep no particular period. At some for which he applied to me was completely 
times, and perhaps in particular persons, removed. With regard to its effects, the 
Dr. Swecliaur lias seen chancres arise in venereal poison follows no constant rule : 
the space of twelve hours, nay, in a still for though, in general, it affects first the 
shorter time, indeed he mentions in a few throat, where it produces ulcerations, 
minutes, after an impure coition; whereas, white in others it exertsitsvirulenceonthe 
in most cases, they make their appearance skin or bones. Whilst the greatest part of 
only in as many days. The generality of mankind are thus easily affected by this 
men feel the first symptoms of a clap be- poison, there are some iVw who seem to 
tween the Second and fifth days after an be altogether unsusceptible of the infec- 
impure-coitus ; but there are instances tion with the variolous contagion, though 
where they do not appear tijl after as many they go into infected places, and expose 
weeks or monihs. About' ten years ago, themselves to inoculation or every hazard 
Dr. S. was consulted by a young man, who by which the disease is generally communi* 
was sei zed wi:h a violent discharge from the Cated. 

glans along wtba phymosis, but without Some personsare more liable than others 
any chancres',' 'four weeks after coition; to be infected who are seemingly of the 
and duriw^all the intervals, he felt not the same habit; nay, the very same person 
least symptom of the disease. Some years 6-ems to be more liable to be infected at 
ago, a gentleman went out from London one time than another, and those who have 
in seemingly perfect health, to the East been once infected seem to be more liable 
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to catch the infection a second time, than tals are sound ; or, whether a child is ever 
1 before with affected with venereal symptoms in ihc 
the disease. The climate, season, age, uterus of an injected mother. Such infect- 
•tate oi health, idiosyncrasy, are* pi rhapa, ed infants us came under ihe observation 
us in other diseases, the necessary p edis- of Dr. Swediaur or of his friends, whose 
posing causes. The same difference is ob- practice afforded them frequent opportu- 
servable ia ilte progress raad< by the dis- nities of seeing new-bom infants, seemed 
ease after toe patient is infected. In soma rather to militate against the opinion. 
the progress is slow, and the disease ap- Neither be nor any of them, have ever 
carce to gain any ground, while in been able to observe ulcerations or other 
it advances wJli th:umost rapidity, symptom* of a venereal kind upon new- 
and speedily produces the most terrible born children ; and such as make their ap- 
Bymploms. Whether the venereal poison p arance, four, six, or eight, or more days 
■MB be absorbed into the system, without a afterw rds, on the genitals, anus, lips, 
previous excoriation, or ulceration of the month, Sec. may rather be supposed te 
genitals, or some other parts of the surface arise by infection during the pasnage from 
of the body, is still a matter of doubt, ulcers in the vagina of the mother, the 
Several cases, however, have occurred skin of the infant being 'hen nearly in as 
which render it h.ghly probable, if not lender a state as the glans penis, or the 
certain, that the poison really is now and labia; and this perhaps at the time when 
then absorbed, without any previous ex- an absorption of the venereal poison might 
Coriation or ulceration whatsoever, and easier take place without a previous exco- 
thus produces buboes and other venereal nation, or ulceration of the skin. All the 
symptoms in the body. ways, therefore, by which we see, in our 

It has been asserted by the earliest and days, the vein real poison communicated 
even by some late writers, that it may be from an unhealthy to an healthy person 
caught by lyng in the same bed or living may be reduced to die following beads : 
in the same room with or after an infected 1- 'ty the coition of an healthy person 
person. What may have been the case at with another who is infected with venereal 
the commencement of the disease, cannot symptoms of the genitals, 
be said, but the most accurate observations 2. By the coition of an healthy person 
and experiments which have been made with another apparent 1) healthy, in whose 
upon the subjec 1 , do not confirm this to genitals the poison lies concealed, without 
be the case in our times. Nor are nurses having yet produced any bad symptom. 
infected in the Lock Hospital, where they Thus a woman who has perhaps received 
live night and day with patients m all the infection from a man two or three days 
Stages of the distemper The fact seems before, may during that time infect, and 
lobe, that patients in our times are apt to often does infect the man or men who 
impose upon themselves or upon physicians have to do with her afterwards, without 
and surgeons, with re jard to this matter; having any symptoms of the disease visi- 
and the above opinion easil) gains ground ble upon herself; and vice vers,1, a matt 
among the vulgar, especially in countries may infect a woman in the same manner, 
where people are more influenced by pre- Such instances occur in practice every 
judices, superstition, servile situation in day. 

life, or other circumstances. Hence, we 3. By sucking; in this case the nipples 

sometimes hear the most ridiculous ac- of the wet nurse may be infected by vene- 

counts given in those countries by friars real ulcers in the mouth of the child: or 

and common soldiers, of the manner by vice versa, the nipples of the nurse being 

which they came to this disorder ; such as infected, will occasion venereal ulcers i:-i 

piles, gravel, colics, contusions, fevers, the child's nose, mouth, or lips. It is 

little-houses, lying in suspected feds, or uncertian as mentioned above, whether 

lying in bed with a suspected person, re- the venereal poison was ever propagated 

tent ion of the semen, coition with a wo- by means of the milk from the breast. 

wan in menstruation, the use of cider, bad 4. By exposing to the contact of vene- 

wii.c or beer, ..v.-. real poison any part oTthe surface of the 

Another question undecided is, whether body, by kissing, touching, &c. especially 

the venereal po'uuin ever infects any iliid if the parts so exposed haVe been previous- 

of our body besides the mucous and lympha- ly excoriated, wounded, or ulcerated by 

i he venereal poison in an any cause whatever. In this manner we 

• d woman ever affect the milk, and frequently see venereal ulcers arise in the 

i the infection be convey- scrotum and thighs; and there are some 

ed to the infant by the milk alone, without well attested instances where the infection 

any venereal ulcer on or about the nipples ? took place in the fingers of midwives or 

It is equally a matti r of uncertainty whe- surgeons. "Several instances are recorded 

then the l ■ real ulcers in the nostrils, eye-lids, 

her or mother, l>v persons who had touched their 

ni«, own geqitals, or those of others, affected 
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at the time with local venereal complaints, its appearance either with a slight inflara- 
and then nibbed their nostrils, &c. with mation which afterwards uherates, or 
the fingers, without previously washing there arises a small pimple or pustuk filled 
the hands. There was n few years ago in with a transparent fluid, which soon breaks 
Ixmdon, a melancholy example of a young and forms into a spreading ulcer. The 
laay, who, after having drawn a decayed period at which it makes its appearance 
tooth, and replaced it w th one taken 1m- after infection is very various, being most 
mediately from a young woman apparently commonly in five or six days, but in some 
in perfect health, was soon after affected cases not till after the expiration of as 
with an ulcer in the mouth. The sore ma many weeks There is both a local and 
nifi sted symptoms of a venereal nature ; general predisposition to chancres: Jews 
but such was its obstmacy, that it resisted and Mabomedans, from the constant ex- 
the most powerful mercurial remedies, posure of the glans and loss of the prepuce, 
terminal ing at last in a caries of the m xilla have the cuticle of the glans penis of much 
with a most shocking erosion of the mouth firmer texture than those who have not 
and face, bv which the unhappy patient been circumcised ; and they are from Ins 
was destroyed During all this, however, circumstance, much less subject ti. chan- 
we are informed that not the smallest vc- cres than the rest of mankind. For the 
nereal symptom was perceived in the wo- same reason they who, from the shortness 
man from whom the sound tooth was pro- of the prepuce, generally keep the glans 
cured. uncovered, are neither so liable to the 

5. By wounding any part of the body disease as those who have long narrow pre. 
With a lancet or knife infected with the putia ; for persons thus formed constantly 
venereal virus In this instance there is a keep the surface of the glans and prepuce 
similarity between the venereal poison moist and tender, and almost at every co. 
and that of the small-pox. There are se- habitation are liable to abrasions and ta 
veral examples of the latter being pro- excoriations. 

duced by bleeding wi'h a lancet which had There is an intermediate stateof theve- 
been previously employed for the purpose nereal disease between a local and consti- 
of inoculation, or of opening variolous tutional affection, which arises from the 
pustules, without being properly cleaned absorption of venereal matter from some 
afterwards. In Moravia, in the year 1577, surface to which it has been applied. The 
a number of persons who assembled in a glands situated nearest the parts thus af- 
house for bathing, had themselves, ac- fected are apt to become swelled and in- 
cording to the custom of that time, scari- flamed, and so as to give rise to what is 
fied by the barber, were all of them in- termed [bubo ; and the parts of generation 
fected with the venereal disease, and treat- usually coming first in contact with the 
ed accordingly. Krato, the physician, and matter, so the glands in the groin ge- 
Jordan, who gjve a description of this dis- nerally afford this particular symptom, 
temper, are both of the opinion that it was In most cases the venereal virus is ab- 
communicated by means of the scarifying sorbed from a chancre or an ulcer in the 
instrument. And Van Swieten relates se- urethra; but instances have occurred 
veral instances where the lues was commu- where a bubo has arose without either 
nicated by a similar carelessness in clean- gonorrhoea or any kind of ulceration, and 
ing the instrument used in bleeding or sea- where the matter appears to have been 
rif'ioation. absorbed, without any erosion of the skin 

The venereal poison applied to the tire- or mucous membrane, 
thrn and vagina produce a clap. See Go- A bubo comes on with apain in the groin, 
norrhoca. Coming into contact with other accompanied with some deg"ee of hardness 
parts it produecs a chancre or bubo and and swelling, and is at first aboutihesizeof 
constitutional symptoms. Chancre is the a kidney bean, but continuing to increase, 
primary and immediate consequence of it at length becomes as large as an egg, oc- 
inoculation with true venereal matter in casions the person to experience some dif- 
any of the ways which have been mention- ficulty in walking, and is attended with a 
ed and mav arise in any part of the hu- pulsation and throbbing in the tumour, and 
man body :"but it generally shews itself in a great redness of the skin. In some cases 
the pudenda, because the infectingmediuin the suppuration is qnicMy completed, in 
is there first taken up in the one sex, and others it goes on very slow, and in others 
oomroitnicated by contact 1o the other, again the inflammatory appearances go ofi 
It is not howevqr, peculiar to these parts, without any formation of pus. In a few 
for whenever the same kind of fluid is ap- instances the glands have been known to 
plied to a scratch on the hand, finger, lip or become scirrhous. The following are the 
nipple the same consequence will follow, characteristics of a venereal bubo. The 
There'can benodoublbut that the slightest swelling is usually confined to one gland, 
abrasion possible, or breach of the cuticle, the colour of the skm where inflammation 
is sufficient to give a speedy admission to prevails is of a florid red, the pam is very 
this destructive poison. A chancre makes acute, the progress from inflammation to 
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suppuration and ulceration is generally happening several times, and at length 

very rapid, the suppuration is large in pro cast ng off dee] scabs, an ulcer is formed 

portion to the size of the gland, and there "Inch discharges an acrid fee' id matter, 

is only one abso When the matter is secreted in the glands 

A bubo is never attended with danger, of the throat and momh, the- tongue will 

Where the inflamed gland proceeds on re- often he affected so as to occasion i. thick- 

gnlarly to suppuration, hut in particular nev of speech, and th< tonsds, palate, and 

cases it acquires an indolence after com- uvula will become ulcerated so as to pro- 

mg to a certain length, arising from a scro- duce a soreness and diffv ulty of swallow- 

phuwus lamt, or by being combined with ing^and likewise a hoarseness in the \oice. 

erysipelas it terminates in gangrene and 1" the venereal ulcer of the tonsil a portion 

mis a great loss of Substance; Tins of it seems as if it was dug oui ; it is, 

termination is, however, more frequently moreover, very foul, yd ha* a thick white 

toet with in hospitals than in private prac- matter adherin to it, which cannot be 

tice, and may partly be attributed to the hashed oil By t l.ese characteristic marks 

Contaminated stale of the air of the wards >t may, in general, readily be distinguish? 

Wherein venereal patients are lodged. ed from any other species .Jt ulceration in 

A ctkistitutional taint is the third form these parts. 

under Which U has been mention d, that If the disease affects the eyes, obstinate 

the ven< teal poison is apt to shew itself, inflammation, and sometimes ulceration 

and winch always arises inconsequence of will also attack these organs. 

the ma ter ftelng absorbed and carried into The matter sometim.s falls on deep 

the circulating mass of fluids The ah- seated parts, such as the tendons, liga- 

■orption of it may, however, take place mems, and periosteum, and occasions hard, 

in three ways painful swellings 'o arise, known by the 

1st. It may be earned into the circula- name of nodes. 

tion, wuhout producing any evident local When the disease is suffered to take its 

effect on the part to which it was first own course, and no' counteracted by pio- 

appln d per remedies, the patient w ill in the course 

imdly. If may »ake place in consequence of time, be afflicted with severe pa>ns, but 

of some local affection, such as either go- mow particularly in the night time; his 

noiihcci, chancre, or b ho: And, countenance will become sallow, his hair 

3dly It may ensue from an application W 'H fall off, ,ie will lose Ins appetite, 

of i lie matter to a common sore or wound, Strength jnd flesh, Ins rest Will be much 

similar to what happens in inoculating for disturbi d by night, and a small lever oJ the 

the small pox beetle kind will .rise. I in the 

The most general way, how, ver, m mouth and throat being- hk< w.s s ffered 

Which a constitutional taint is produced, is to spread, and to occs on a c ie* ol he 

by an absorption of the matter, either from bones of the palate, an opening will be 

a chancre or a >.ubo. made from the month to the no . and .he 

When venereal matter e;els into the sys- cartilages and bones of ilv n s betng- at 
teni, some symptoms of it may often be hmg h corroded away, this Will smk on a 
Observed in the eotirse Of six or eight level with the face. Some cons i tut ions 
weeks, or probably sooner: but in some "ill bear up for a considerable timg against 
it will continue in the circulating the disease, whilst others again will soon 
mass of fluids for many months before any sink under a general weakness and in in- 
visible signs of its effects are produced tion produced by it. If the disorder is 
The sys em being complete!] -ontaminat recent, and the constitution not impaired 
ed, it then occasions main local effects in by other diseases, a perfect cure may 
different parts of the body, and shews itself e sily be effected; but where it is of long 
under a variety of form's, many of which standing', and accompanied with the symp- 
put on the appearance. of a distinct disease, toms of irritation which have been men- 
We may presume that this variety depends turned, the cute will prove tedious, and in 
wholly on the difference of constitution, many cases uncertain, as the constitution 
the different kind of parts .iff cted, and the and strength of the pa.ient m .y not admit 
different state these parts were 111 at the of his going through a course ofmedjeine 
time the mattef or poison was applied. sufficient to des roy the poison- or bis 

The firsl s\ mptomS usually shew them- health mat be in such a state, as that only 
selves on the skin and in the mouth or a very small quantity pf mercury can he 
throat When on the skin, reddish and administered even at considerable inter- 
brownish spots appear here and there vals 

on the surface, and erupt. ons of a Oop- The general appearances to be ol served 

per colour are dispersed over different on dissection ol those who die of lues, are, 

p..rts of the body, on the top of which caries of the bones, but more particularly 

there soon forms a thick scurf or stale, those of the cranium, often communicating 

This scurf falls off after a short time and ulceration to the brain itself, together with 

js succeeded bv another, and the same enlar ements and indurations of the lym- 
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phatic glands, scirrhus of several of the Syrupus aceti. Sugar and vinegar. A 
organs, particularly the livjer and lungs, and refrigerating and antiseptic syrup. 
exast»ses of many of the hardest bones. Syiiupus althjt.a. Syrup of marsh-real- 

Syphilis indica. The yaws. low. Syrupus ex althaea. Syrupus de al- 

Syphilis polonica. A variety of vene- thcea. " Take of the fresh root of marsh, 
real disease. mallow, bruised, half a pound ; refined 

Syphilis venerea. See Syphilis. sugar, two pounds; water, a gallon." Boil 

Syrivb oleum. A fragrant essential oil, down the water with the marsh-mallow, 
obtained by 'distilling the canary balsam root to half, and press out the liquor when 
plant or molciavica. cold. Set it by for 24 hours, that the fa:- 

Syrian herb mastich. See Marum syria- culencies may subside ; then pour off the 
cnm liquor, and having added the sugar, boil 

Syrigmus. See Paracusis. it down to a proper consistence. An emol- 

Syringa. (From <rugiy%, a pipe ; so call- lient and demulcent ; mostly given to allay 
ed because from its branches pipes were tickling coughs, hoarseness, &c. in con- 
made after the removal of the pith.) The junction with other remedies. 
pipe-tree. Syrupus aurantii Syrup of orange. 

Syringmos. See Paracusis. Syrupus corticis aurantii. Syrupus e cortici- 

Siringotomum. (From <rvgry%, a fistula, bus aurantiortm. Syrupus dc cortice aurun. 
and Ts^vffl, to cut 4 ) An instrument to cut tiorum. " Take of fresh orange-peel, 'wo 
fistulas. ounces; boiling water, a pint; refined 

Syrinx. (Heb.) A pipe. A syringe. A sugar three pounds." Macerate the 
fistula orange-peel in the water tor 1? hours in a 

Syrmiasmcs. (From rvgfjuu£u, to eva- covered vessel ; then pour off the liquor, 
cuate.) A gentle evacuation by vomit or and add the sugar. A pleasant bitter and 
stool. stomachic. 

SYRUPUS. (Serab, a potion, Arab.) Syrupus cartophylli rubri. A warm 
1. When sugar is dissolved in any ve- and stimulating syrup. 
getable liquor, to the consistence of ho- Syrupus colchici. An acrid and diu- 
ney, a medical preparation is formed call- retic compound given in dropsies, 
ed syrup ; which, if obtained from a sin- Syrupus corticis aurantii. See Syru- 
gle plant, is railed simple: bat if from pus aurantii 

more than one, compound Tokeeps}rups Syrupus croci. Svrup of saffron. "Take 
without fermenting, it is necessary that of saffron, an ounce; boiling-water, a 
their temperature should be attended to, pound ; refined sugar, two pounds and a 
and kept as near 55° as possible. A good halt." Macerate the saffron in 'he water 
cellar will answer this purpose, for there for 12 hours in a covered vessel, then 
are few summers in which he temperature strain the liquor, and acid the sugar. This 
of such a place rises to 60°. imparts a beautiful colour to liq ■ ids, and 

2 The pharniacopcetal name of a sim- is sometimes employed as a cordial. 
pie syrup. Syrupus simplex. " Take of re- Amongst the vulgar, syrup of saffron is in 
fined sugar, two pounds and a half ; water, h.^li esteem in meash s, small- pox, &c. 
a pint." Dissolve the sugar in the water . Syrupus limonis Syrup of lemon. Sy- 
in a water-b.ith ; then set it aside for 24 rupus sued limonis. Syrupus e succo limo- 
hours; take off' the scum, and if there be num. Sympuse succo citriorum. "Take 
any faeculencies, pour off the clear liquor of lemon-juice, strained, a pint; refined 
from them. sugar, two pounds." Dissolve the sugar 

Syrup of buckthorn. See Syrupus rham- in the lemon juice in the manner directed 
ni. for a syrup. A very pleasant, cooling, 

Syrup of ginger. See Syrupus zingibe- and acrid syrup, which may be exhibited 
ris. with advantage, in gastritis and bilious af- 

Syrup of lemon. See Syrupus limonis. lections. 

Syrup of marsh-mallows. See Syrupus al- Syrupus mori. Syrup of mulberry Sy- 
thcete. rupus mororum. " Take of" mulberry -juice, 

Syrup of mulberry. See Syrupus mori. strauted,a pin;; refined sugar, two pounds." 

Syrup of orange. See Syrupus auran- Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry-juice 
Hi. in the manner directed for syrup. Syrup 

Syrup of poppy. See Syrupus papuve- of mulberries is very grateful and a peri - 
fis. ent, and may b' given with such inten- 

Syrup of red poppy. See Syrupus Rha a- tions to children. 
Jos. Syrupus papaveris. Syrupus pnpave- 

Syrup of roses. See Syrupus rosx. ris a/bi. Syrupus e meconio. Syrupus de 

Syrup of st iff ran See Syrupus croci. meconio, sive diucodium. " Take of cap- 

Syrup of senna. S^e Syrupus semue stiles of white poppy, dried and bruised, 

Syrup of Tola. See Syrupus Toluba- the seeds being separated, 14 ounces; refin- 
nus . ed sugar, two pounds; boiling-water, two 
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gallons and a half." Macerate the capsules 
in the Water for 12 hours, then boil it down 
by means of a water bath to one gallon, 
and press out the liquor. Hod down the 
liquor again to two pints, and strain it 
While hot. Set it by for 12 hours, that 
the fxcalenciea may subside.- then bod 
down the clear liquor to ■> pint, and add 
the sugar m the manner directed for a 
syrup It should be kept in stone bottles 
and in a cellar. A us ful anodyne pre- 
para ion winch may be added with advan- 
tage to a vast variety of medicines against 
diaeaaea of the bowels, coughs, 8cc. 

Sim iM s i'iimi mils kuhatici. See tSyrti- 
fnis vhisudoa 

Siiieris KHJBADOS. Syrupns papuve- 
ris errutici. Syrupua tie papovere errutico. 
Syrup of red poppy. " 'lake of red-pop- 
py petals, fresh, a pound; boiling-water, 
a pint and two fluidounces j refined sugar, 
two pounds and a half." This is a very 
nnld anodyne, and used more for the co- 
lour than foi its medical proper' ies. 

S\i:i its iiuv.iM Syrup of buck- 

thorn. " Take of the fresh juice of buck- 
thorn-berries, . four pints; ginger-root, 
sliced, all-spice, powdered, of each half 
an ounce; refined tugar, three pounds and 
a half." Set by the juice for three days 
that the fasculenciea may subside, and 
Strain. To a pint of 'he clear juice add 
the ginger, the ginger-root, and allspice; 
then macerate in u gentle heat four hours, 
and strain ; boil down what remains to one 
pint and a half, mix the liquors, and add 
the -ugar in the manner directed for 
syrup 

This preparation, in doses of three or 
four spooojfaj|*oper:tte as a brisk cathar- 
tic. TliKtjHjnpal inconvenience attend- 
ing it is, '.hat it is very unpleasant and oc- 
casions a tnirst and dryness of the mouth 
and tau cs, ind*;ome'iires viol' nt gripes ; 
i fFects may be prevented by drinking 

gruel, or other warm 
liq', ids during the operation. 

prs .'.mis vi ;m. Syrup of black 
curra '- aperient t\d diuretic qualities 
I to this p eparation. 

Syrup of roses. Sy- 
rupns >■■' irum so Syrupus e rosis 
■• Take ol A -1- rose petals, 
dn.M, se% i i(i nc - ; refined sugar, six 
pounds; boiling > .■■:. tour pints" Mh- 
ceratc the rose-petaJs in the water for 12 



hours, and strain : then evaporate the 
strained liquor by means of a water-bath 
to two pints and a half; then add the 
sugar in the manner described for a sy- 
rup. A useful laxative for children. From 
5J. to |ss. 

Stbopos iirm ibsi. Syrup of rasp- 
berry. A pleasant aperient syrup for chil- 
dren. 

Syhupcs scilliticcs. Expectorant and 
diuretic. 

Svnui'cs sr.\-N.E. Syrup of senna: 
" Take of senna-leaves, half an ounce ; 
fennel-seed, bruised, a drachm ; manna, 
refined sugar, of each a pound ; water, 
boiling, a pint" Macerate the senna- 
leavea and fennel-seeds in the waterfor 
12 hours ; strain the liquor, and mix with 
it manna and sugar. A useful purgative 
for children. 

Siitii'i/s TmiTiMi. Syrup of Tolu- 
" Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce ; wa- 
ter, Ivoihng, a pint; refined sugar, two 
pounds." Boil the balsam in the water 
half an hour in a covered vessel, occasion- 
ally stirring it, strain the liquor when it is 
cold, and then add the sugar, in the man- 
ner directed for syrup A useful balsamic 
syrup, calculated to allay tickling coughs 
and hoarsenesses. 

Smi'ius viols. A pleasant laxative 
for young children. 

Snurrs zim.ibeius. Syrup of gin- 
ger. " Take of ginger-root, sliced, two 
ounces; water, boding, a pint; refined 
sugar, two pounds." Macerate the ginger- 
root in the water for twenty-four hours, 
and strain, then add the sugar in ihe man- 
ner directed for syrup A carminative 
and stomachic syrup. Dose from one to 
three drachms. 

SYSSAKCOS1S. (From a-pv. and <r* f %, 
flesh.) A species of union of bones in 
which one bone is united to another by 
means of an intervening muscle. In this 
manner the os hyoides is connected with 
the sternum and other parts. 

System, absorbent. See Absorbents and 
Lymphatics. 

System, genital. The parts of genera- 
tion 

System, nervous. See Nerves. 

System, vascular. The arteries and 
ve ins. 

SYSTOLE. (From a-uri***, to con- 
tract.) Th& contraction of the heart. 
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T BANDAGE. A bandage so named 
from its figure. It is principally used for 
supporting the dressings, after the opera- 
tion for fistula in ano, in diseases of the 
periuaeum.and ihoseof the groins, anus, &c. 
Tabaguji. (From Tobago, the island 
from whence it was first brought.) Tobac- 
co See JVicoliana. 

Tabella. (Dim. of tabula, a table.) A 
lozenge. 

TABES. (From tabesco, to consume 
Orpine awaj.) A wasting of the body. 
A genus of disease in the class cachexies 
and order murcores of Cullen ; characteris- 
ed by emaciation and weakness, attended 
Wiih hectic fever, but without any cough 
or spitting, which Lst symptoms dsiin- 
gUish ii from phthisis. I' has three species: 
1. Tubes purulenta, from an ulcerous dis- 
charge: 2. Tabes scrofulosa, from a scro- 
fulous hai;it : 3. Tabes venenata, from poi- 
son. See At'Ophy. 

Tabes coxaria. Phthisis ischiadica. 
A Wasting of the thigh and leg from an 
abscess, or othet cause, in the hip 

Tabes iiousalis. Lordosis Dr. Cul- 
len makes it a variety of atrophia inanito- 
rum. Hippocrates cails it tabes ossis s> cri. 
At present by the name of tabes dorsal, s is 
understood a wasting of the body, attend- 
ed at first with pain in iln- baflfi or loins, 
and afterwards also in the ne< k. and head, 
ca ised by a 'oo early or a too frequent use 
of vrnery. 

Tabes nutbictt3i. A variety of atro- 
phia inanitorum. 

Tabes ossis sacri. Hippocrates' name 
for tabes dorsalis. 

Tabes itlmon alts. A name for phthisis. 

Tauks .uenalis. An abscess of the 
kidney 

Tabes siphyeitica. A variety of the 
atr< pi ia cacochymica. 

Tacamaijacca. (Indian) The name of 
a resinOus substance which exudes both 
spontaneously and when incisions are 
niude into the stem of the J*ig*ra octav- 
dria of Linnas'is :~—folio!is tomentosis, and 
noi as was formerly supposed from the 
Poputus balsamifera Linnxi. Two kinds of 
tacamahacta are mei with in the shops. 
The best, called, from its being collected 
in a kind of gourd shell, tacamahaeca in 
shells, is somewhat urn tuous and soft, of 
a pale yellowish or greenish colour, a bit- 
terish aromatic taste, and a fragrant de) 
lightful smell, approaching to that of la- 



vender and ambergris. The more common 
sort is in semi-transparent grains, of a 
whitish, yellowish, brownish, or greenish 
colour, and of a less grateful smell than 
the former Tacamahaeca was formerly 
in high estimation as an ingredient in wurra 
stimulating platsters ; and although sel- 
dom used internally, it may be given with 
advantage as a corroborant and adstnngent 
balsamic. 

Tactcs. See Touch. 

T.EDA (A*«f*, from ScLtt, to burn.) A 
torch. A species of pine which bums 
like a torch. A medicated torch for fumi- 
gations 

TiENIA. (Tam*, a H< brew word, sig- 
nify mg a fillet; so named from its resem- 
blance to a fillet or piece of tape.) The 
tape-worm, A £tn us of intestinal worms; 
charactei ised by a long, flat, and jointed 
body Species: 1 Ttenia oscuUs murgi- 
nahbus, the long tape- worm, and the so- 
lemn of authors, v M'cli is peculiar to this 
country, Russia, France, &c. : 2. Tenia 
oscnlis superficialibvs,Xhe broad tape-weirm, 
which is peculiar to *he inhabitants of 
Switzerland, &c. See Worms. 

Talc See '1 alcum. 

Taxcttm. (From talk, German.) Talc. 
A white, gey, yellow, or greenish sub- 
stance of a soft and soapyttMch, formed 
of transparent laminae plae^Pupon each 
other Talc is composed of pure magnesia 
mixed with near twice its weight of silex 
and less than its weight of*alumine. There 
are several different appearances of talc 
The- greenish foliaceous Venice talc was 
formally used medicinally, as possessing 
antacid and and aperient qualities: 

TAErA. (From tuxpcs, blind.) Talpa- 
via. A mole. Also a tumour resembling 
a mole ill eating and creeping under the 
skjn. 

Talis. A synonym of Astragalus. See 
Astragalus. 

Tamalafatra. The Indian leaf is so term- 
ed by some authors See Cassia lignea. 

Tamarind See Tamarindus. 

T \ M vRlNDUS. (From tamar or ta- 
marindi, wbu h is in the Arabian language 
a synonym of i he dactylus or date) Oscy- 
phanicon. Saliqua arabic'a- Balam pulli. 
Tamur'cea. Zecla oxypluenicia acacia in- 
dica. The tamarind. The tree which af- 
fords this fruit is the Tamarindus indira of 
Linnaeus. The pulp of the tamarind, with 
the seeds, connected together by numerous 
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tough sir'' nes or fibres, arc brought to us 
freed from the outer shell, anil •.ommonly 
jjr. ;< rvc (I in syrup. According lo Long, 
tam >nhils arc- prepared for exportation at 
Jamaica, in the following manner: " The 
ruit or pods arc gathered in June, July, 
and Augnsi, when full ripe, winch is 
known by their fragility or easy breaking 
on small pressure between the finger and 
thumb. The fruil taken out of the pod, 
and cleared from the shelly fragments, is 
|d < i d in layers in a cask, and boding sy- 
rup, just before it begins to granulate, is 
pour. .1 hi till the cask is filled; the syrup 
pervades every pari quite down tot lie hot- 
torn, and when cool the cask is headed for 
sale " The lamannd is employed as a lax- 
ative, and fur abating thirst or heat in va- 
rious inflammatory complaints, and for 
correcting putrid disorders, especially of a 
bilious kind, in which the cathartic, anti- 
septic, nd refrigerant qualities of the 
frtrfl have been found equally useful 
When intended mcrcls as a laxative, it 
mav be of advantage, (Dr. Woodville ob- 
serves) to join it with manna or purgatives 
of a sweet kind, by which its use is ren- 
dered safer and more effectual. Three 
drachms of the pulp are usually sufficient 
to open the body, but to prove moderate- 
ly cathartic, one or two ounces are requi 
red. It is an ingredient in the confrctio 
cassiiC and envfectio senate. 

Tamaetndcs tKDiCi The systematic 
name of the tamai ind-tree. See Tamarin- 
dus 

Tamarjsctxs. (From Tamarik, ahster- 
tioi), lleb. named from its properties of 
cleansing and purifying the blood.) Ta- 
marisk The bark, wood, and leaves of 
this I ."'.<■ galliai ofl.innxus, were 

formerly employed medicinally, though 
seldom used at present. The former for 
its aperient and corroborant virtues in ob- 
structions of the liver ; the latter in icte- 
rus. h.Tinop'.ysis, and some affections of 
the skin. 

T > ■ uarx oailica The systematic name 
of the tamarisk -tree. See Tamariscus. 

T me fjtiis'ui Bee Viwett ricum 

T\\ \(T,l I'M (t: .n pted from ta- 
nasiu, athanarid, the old name for tansy ) 
1. The name of a genes of plants in the 
l,'mn.van system. CI ^s Syngenesia. Or- 
der, I'nlii'jiiviia superf.ua. Tansy. 

2. The phar nacopceial name of the 
common tansy. Tanatia Athanaua. 
thenivm mas. Tanacehtm *»>!?are of 
LinnKUS : — foliis bifnnnattt indsia serratis. 
The haves and flowers of tansy have a 
strong, not very d sa p*e< able smell, and a 
bit tt i- somewhat aromatic taste. The vir- 
tues of tansy are tonic, stomachic, anthel- 
mintic, emnienagogue, and resolvent. It 
has been much used as a vermifuge ; and tes- 
timonies of its efficacy are given by m.iiiy 
respectable physicians. Nat only the leaves 



but the seeds have been employed with 
this intention, and substituted for those of 
santonicum. We are told by Dr. Clark, 
that in Scotland tansy was found to be of 
great service in various cases of gout ; and 
Dr. Cullen, who afterwards was informed 
of the effect it produced upon those who 
had used the herb for this purpose says, 
" I have known several who have taken it 
without any advantage, and some others 
who reported that they had been relieved 
from the frequency of their gout." Tansy 
is also recommended in the hysteria, espe- 
cially when this disease is supposed to pro- 
ceed from menstrual obstructions. 

This plant may be given in powder to 
the quan ity of a drachm or more for a 
dose : but it has been more commonly 
taken in infusion, or drank in tea. 

Tanackt0m bauaxita The syste- 
matic name of the officinal alecost See 
Jinhitmitu mus. 

Tawacetcm hoiitense. See Balsamita 
mus. 

Tanacktim YtLGAnE. The systema- 
tic name of the common tansy. See Tana- 
cetum. 

T AH ASIA. See Tanacetum. 

Taru§ See Tanacetum. 

Tunny, wild. S(c Potentilla. 

T pe-tovrm S< < Tenia. 

Tapioca. See Cassava 

Tapping. See Pumncetesis. 

Twsts bahbatub. See Verbascum. 

Tar. Si e Pix liquida. 

Tar, Baroadoa. See Petroleum barba- 
dense. 

Tab - wateii. A once celebrated reme- 
dy, but now neglected more than it de- 
serves. It is made by infusing tar in 
water, stirring it from time to time, and 
lastly pouring off the clear liquor now 
impregnated with the colour and virtues of 
the tar. It is drank in many chronic affec- 
tions, particularly of the lungs. 

Tauantismus (From tarantula, the 
animal whose bite is supposed to be cured 
only by music.) The desire of dancing 
which is produced by the bite of the taran- 
tula. 

Tarantula.- (From Tarmac, a city in 
Naples, where they abound.) A kind of 
venemous spider, whose bite is said to be 
cured by music. 

TARAXACUM. (From raywrrv, to 
alter or change ; because it alters the state 
of the blood.) Dens leonis. The dande- 
lion, or pissabed. Leoniodon turuxacumof 
Linnaeus : — cattle tquamis ivferiie rejlexis, 
foliis runcinatis denticulatis Ixvibus. The 
voting leaves of this plant in a blanched 
state have the taste of endive, and make 
ilent addition to those plants eaten 
early in the spring as salads ; and Murray 
informs us, that at Goettingen, the roots 
are roasted and substituted P r coffee by 
the poorer inhabitants, fho ' 
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infusion prepared in this way can hardly be cum. Sal essentiale tartari. Jicidum tar- 
distinguished from that of the coffee-berry, turi essentiale. Tartareous acid. To ob- 
The expressed juice o ( ' dandelion is bitter tain the pure tartaric acid, take two 
and somewhat acrid ; but that of the root pounds of the crystals, and dissolve 
is bitterer, and possesses more medicinal them in water, into which chalk is to be 
power >han any other part of the plant, thrown by degrees till the liquid is satu. 
It has been long in repute us a detergent rated. A precipitate is formed, which is 
and aperient, and its diuretic effects may a true tartrate of lime, is tasteless, and 
be inferred from the vulgar name it bears cracks between the teeth. This tartrate 
in most of the European languages, quasi is put into a cucurbit, and nine ounces of 
lecti minga et urinaria he.rba dicitnr ; and s> Iphuric acid, with five ounces ot water 
there are various proofs of its efficacy in are poured on it. After twelve hours di- 
jaundice, dropsy, consumption, and some gestion, with occasional stirring, the tarta- 
cutaneous disorders. ric acid is set at liberty in the solution 

The leaves, roots, flower, stalks, and and may be cleared off the sulphate of 
juice of dandelion, have all been separate- lime by means of cold water. The virtues 
ly employed for medicinal purposes, and of this acid are antiseptic, refrigerant, and 
seem to differ rather in degree of strength diuretic. It is used in acute fevers, scur. 
than in any essential property ; therefore vy, and hemorrhage, 
the expressed juice, or a strong decoction Tartar, cream of The popular name of 
of the roots have most commonly been the {>■ rified super-tartrate of potash, 
prescribed, from one ounce to four, two Tartar, emetic. See Antimonium tartari- 
or three times a day. The plant should satum. ^ 

be always used fresh ; even extracts pre- Tartar, oil of. See Liquor carbWatis pot- 
pared from it appear to lose much of their assce. 
power by keeping, Tartar, regenerated. See Potassx ace- 

Taraxis. (From Tagas-traj, to disturb.) tas. 
A slight ophthalmy or inflammation of the Tartar, salt of. See Potassx subcarbo- 
eye. nas. 

Tarchos stt.vestris. See Ptarmica. Tartar, soluble. See Potassx tartraf. 

Tare. See Ervum Tartar, spirit of. If the crystals of tar- 

Tarsi, extensor minor. See Plantures. tar be distilled by a strong heat, without 

TARSUS. Tttpo-o'.. 1. The instep or any additional body, they furnish an ernpy- 
that part of the foot which is between the reumatic acid, called th pyrotartareou9 
leg and metatarsus : it is composed of acid, or spirit of tartar, and a very fetid 
seven bones, -viz the astragalus, os calcis, empyreumatic oil. 

os naviculare, os cuboides, and three ossa Tartar, vitriolated. See Potass* sul- 
cunei%rmia. phus. 

2. The thin cartilage situated at the Tartarum emeticum. See Antimonium 
edges of the eyelids to preserve their firm- tartnrisatum. 
ness and shape. Taktauu.u regeneratum. See Potass* 

TARTAR. (Tartarian, from T*p7*/>ac, acetas. 
infernal ; because it is the sediment or Tartarux solubile. See Kali tartari- 
dregs.) 1. The concretion which fixes to satum. 

the inside of hogsheads containing wine. Tartarus ammoxije. See Tartras am- 
It is alloyed with much extractive and moniuog. 

colour, ng'mattcr, from which it is purified Tartarus cualtbkatus. See Tartras 
by decoction with argillaceous earths and potass* acidulm ferrutus. 
subsequent crystallization. Bv this means Tartras ammokiacjs. Alkali volatilt 
it becomes perfectly white, and shoots out tartarisatmn of Bergman. Sal ammonia- 
crystals of tartar, consisting of a peculiar cum turtareum. Tartarus ammonia:. A 
acid called acid of tartar and potash, and salt composed of tartaric acid and ammo- 
is*a super-tartrate of that alkali which ma, its virtues are diaphoretic, diuretic, 
when powdered is thecream or tartar of the and deobstruent. It is prescribed ii»fe- 
ghons Its virtues are eccoprotic, diuretic, vers, atonic exanthemata, catarrh, arthri- 
and jvfrigeian', and it is exhibited in ab- tic and rheumatic arthrodyma, hysteric 
dominal nhvsconia, dropsy, inflammatory spasms, &c. 

and bilious 'fevers, dyspepsia from rancid Tartras potass*.. See Potass* tartras. 
or fat substances, bilious diarrhoea and Tartras potass* acidclus. Cream ot 
colic, hemorrhoids and obstipation. tartar. See Tartar. 

2 A name heretofore given to many <a«tvas potass* acidituts ferratM. 
officinal preparations, containing the acid Globuli vmrtiales Tartarus chalybeattu. 
ottarUr- hut in consequence of recent Mars solubihs: Ferrum potubtle. I<s v r- 
cbanges in die chemical nomenclau-ire lues" are adstrmgent It '» ''"^.'ffi 
sup, .'seed by appellations more expres- used externally m the form of f.menuUoa 
sive of he r« spective compositions. or bath in contusions, distortions and lux- 

TARTARIC ACID. Acidum tartari- ations. 
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\. toTAMM AiTiin.rs stibiatus. the pores of the cornea on the surface of 

See . Iniimnntum tartarisatwn. the eye- A certain part of this aqueous 

rats son):. See Soda tartarisata. fluid is dissipated in the air ; but the great- 

TASTE. Outtua. The organ of taste est part, afier having performed its office, 

differs but slightly from that of touch. It is propelled by the orbicular mnsclr, which 

appears, by certain experiments, to be so closely constringes the eyelid to the ball 

seated chiefly in those nervous papillae of of the eye, as to leave no space between, 

the tongue which are formed from the mi- unless in the internal angle, where the tears 

nute ends of the ninth or lingual pair of are collected. From this collection the 

nerves | for neither does sugar, applied tears are absorbed by the orifices of the 

to any other part of the mouth, excite the puncta lachrymalia; from theuce they 

least sense of taste in the mind; nor any are propelled through the lachrymal canals, 

otuer sapid body, unless it contain some- into the lachrymal sac, and flow through 

thing vehemently penetrating; in which the ductus nasalis into the cavity of the 

case the palate, root of the tongue, uvula, nostrils, under the inferior concha na- 

and even the oesophagus, are affected by salis. The lachrymal sac, appears to be 

the sapid acrimony. That sensation, formed of longitudinal and transverse mus- 

vhich is sometimes excited in the sto- cular fibres ; and its three orifices furnish- 

mach, oesophagus, and fauces, by the re- ed with small sphincters, as the spasmodic 

gurgitation of the aliments, seems also to constriction of the puncta lachrymalia 

belong to the tongue, to which the sapid proves, if examined with a probe, 

vapours are applied The tears have no smell but a saltish 

Nature designed the diversity of fla- taste, as people who cry perceive. They 

vours, that animals might know those are of a transparent colour and aqueous 

things most proper for their food; for in consistence. 

general, there is no aliment unhealthy, The quantity, in its natural state, is just 

that is of an agreeable taste; nor is any sufficient to moisten the surface of the eye 

thing ill tasted that is fit for the food of and eyelids; but from sorrow, or any kind 

man. We here take no notice of excess, of stimulus applied to the surface of the 

by winch the most healthy food may be- eye, so great is the quantity of tears se- 

come prejudicial, or of minerals, which creted, that the puncta lachrymalia are 

are not furnished by nature, but prepared unable to absorb them. Thus the greatest 

by art. Thus nature has invited man to part runs down from the internal angle' of 

take i he food necessary for his subsistence, the eyelids, in the form of gfeat and co- 

hoth by the pain called hunger, and by the pious drops upon the cheeks. A great 

pleasure arising from taste. But animals, quantity also descends, through the lachry- 

which do not learn from example and the nial passages info the nostrils; hence those 

instruction of others, distinguish flavours who cry have an increased discharge from 

most accurately, and, admonished by that the nose. 

test, abstain cautiously from unhealthy Use of the tears.— I. They continually 

food ; and, therefore, herbiverous animals moisten the surf.ee of the eye and eyelids, 

especially, to which a very great diversity to prevent the pellucid cornea from drying 

of aliments mixed with noxious plants are and becoming opaque, or the eye from 

offered, are furnished with such long pa- concreting with the eyelids. 2. They 

pillx, and so elegant a structure of the prevent that pain, which would otherwise 

tongue, for which man has less occasion, arise from the friction of the eyelids 

TAXIS. An operation, by which those against the bulb of the eye from continu- 

parts which have quitted their natural si- ally winking. 3. They wash and clean 

tuation are replaced by the hand without away the dust of the atmosphere, or any 

the assistance of instruments, as in redu- thing acrid that has fallen into the eye. 

cing hern, a, &c. 4. Crying unloads the head of congestions. 

Tka. See Then TEETH. {Bens, a tooth; quasi edeus, 

TEAK. Lachryma. The limpid fluid from edo, to eat.) Small bones fixed in 

senc'cd by the lachrymal glands, and the alveoli of the upper and under jaw. 

flowing on the surface of the eye. In early infancy Nature designs us for the 

The organ which secretes this liquid is softest aliment, so that the gums alone 

formed by the lachrymal glands, one of are then sufficient for the purpose of man- 

which is situated in the external canthus ducation; but as we advance in life, and 

of each orbit, and emits six or seven ex- require a different food, she wisely pro- 

cretory ducts, which open on ihe internal vides us with teeth. These are the hardest 

surface of the upp< r eyel d above its tar- and whitest of our bones, and, at full ma- 

id pour for h the tears. The tears turity, we usually find thirty. two in both 

ha\< mixed with them an arterious roscid jaws; viz. sxian above, and as many 

vapour, which exhales from the internal below. Their number varies indeed in dif- 

■urface of the eyelids, ami external of the ferent subjects; but it is seldom seen to 

ti i conjunctiva, into the eye. Perhaps exceed thirty two, and it will very rare!) 

tbeaqucous humour also transudes through, be found to be less thill twenty-eight. 
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Each looth may be divided into two you kill it, you will find the above appear 
parts; viz. us body, or that part which ances still subsisting with this addition 
appears uDove the gums ; and its fangs or that all the parts of' the teeth winch were 
root, winch is fixed into the socket. The formed after leaving off the madder will 
boundary between these two, close to the be white. This experiment proves that a 
ed.u'e of the gum, where there is usually a tooth once tinged does not lose its colour- 
small circular depression, is called the whereas other bones do (though very slowi 
neck of the tooth The teeth of each jaw ly) return again to their natural appear" 
are commonly divided into three classes; ance : and, as .he dye in this case must be" 
but before each of these is treated of in tafcen into the habit by absorbents, he is. ed 
particular, it will be right to say some- to suspect thatthe teeth are wuhbutahgor 
thing of their general structure. bents ..s well as other vessels. Theseawa! 

Every tooth is composed of its cortex or ments are very ingenious, but they are far 
enamel, and its internal bony substance, from being satisfactory. The f.cts adduced 
The enamel, or as h is sometimes called, by Mr Hunter are capable of a different 
the vitreous part of the toolh, is a very explanation from that which he hat given 
hard and compact substance, of a white theni; and when other facts are added re 
colour, and peculiar to the teeth. It is lative to the same subject, \\ will appear" 
found only upon the body of the tooth, ihai thisjrouy part of a tooth has a circula. 
covering the outside of the bony or inter- tion through its substance, and even Ivm- 
nal substance. When broken it appears phaucs, although, from the hardness oi its 
fibrous or striated j and all the striae are structure, we are unable to demonstrate 
directed from the circumference to the its vessels. The facts which may be ad- 
centre ef the looth. 'I his enamel is thick- tiuced are, Is;. We find that a tooth re- 
est on the grinding surface, and on the cently drawn and transplanted into an- 
cutting edges or points of the teeth, be- other socket, Decomes as firmly fixed after 
Coming gradually thinner as it appoaches a certain nme, and preserves the same 
the neck, where it terminates insensi colour as tiit rest of the set; whereas a 
bly Some writers have described it as .ootn hat has been long drawn before it is 
being vascular, but it is certain that no transplanted, will never become fixed Mr. 
injection will ever reach this substance; Humer, indeed, is aware of this objection, 
that it receives no tinge from madder; and refers the success of the transplanta- 
and that it .fiords no appearance of a Hon, in the first instance, to \he living 
circulation of fluids The bony part of a print :iple possessed by ihe too. h, and which 
tooth resembles other bones in. its struc- he thinks may exist independent of a cir- 
ture, but is much harder ihan the most cula ion. But however applicable such a 
compact part of bones m general It com- doctrine may be to zoophytes, it is sup- 
poses the inner par ot the body and neck, pecteel that it will not hold good in man, 
and the whole of ihe root ot the tooth, and others of the more perfect animals; 
This part of a tooth, when completely and there does not appear to be ant doubt 
formed, docs n t, like the other bones, bnt that, in the case of a transplanted 
receive a tinge from madder, nor do the tooth, there is a real union by vessels. 
minutest injections penetrate into it's sub- 2dly. The swellings of the fangs of a tooth, 
stance, although ma*y writers have as- which in many instances are known to be 
serted the contrary. Mr. Hunter has been the effects of disease, and which are ana- 
therefore induced to deny its being vas- logous to i he swelling of oilier bones, are 
cular, although he is aware that the teelh, a clear proof of a similarity of structure., 
like other bones, are liable to swellings, especially as we find them invested with a 
and that they are found anchylosed with periosteum. 3dly. It is a curious fact, 
their sockets. He supposes, however, though as yet perhaps not generally known, 
that bolh these may be original forma- that, in cases of phthisis pulmonale, ihe 
tionsj and, as the most convincing proof teeth become of a milky whiteness, and in 
of their not being vascular, he reasons some degree, transparent; does not this 
from the analogy between them and other prove them to have absorbents? 
bones. He observes, for instance, that in Each toolh has an inner cavity, which, 
a young animal that has been fed with beginning by a small opening at the point 
madder, the parts of the teeth which were of the fang, becomes larger, and termi- 
formed before it was put on madder diet nates in the body of the tooth. This 
will appear of their natural colour, but cavity is supplied with blood-vessels and 
that such parts as were formed while the nerves, which pass through the small 
animal was taking the madder, will be hole in the root. In old people this hole 
of a red colour ; whereas, in other bones, sometimes closes, and the tooth becomes 
the hardest parts are susceptible of the then insensible. 

dye, though more slowly than the parts The teeth are invested with a perioste- 
which are growing. Again, lie t< lis us, um from their fangs to a little beyond their 
that if you leave off feeding the animal bony sockets, where it is attached to the 
with madder a considerable time before gums. This membrane seems to be ccia- 
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mon to the tooth which it encloses, and to have in general only one root, and the body 

kets winch it lines. The eeth are of the tooth terminates in two points, of 

likewise secured in their sock-ts by a red which the anterior one is the highest, so that 

Substance called the guma, which every the tooth has in some measure the appear- 

where coven the alveolar processes, and ance of one of the canini The. two grind* 

has as many perforations as tfiere are teeth, ers beyond these, on each side, are much 

The (jums ate exceedingly vascular, and larger. Their hod} forms almost a square 

have sometbinglike cartilaginous hardness with rounded angles.; and thi ir grinding 

and elasticity, bit do not seem to have surface has commonly five points or protu- 

much sensibility. The gums of infants, herances, two of which arc on the inner, 

which perform the offices of teeth have a and three on the outer part of the tooth. 

hard ridge extending through their whole The last grinder is shorter and smaller than 

length ; but in old peoples who have lost the rest, an-!, from its coming tMtough the 

their teeth, this ridge is wanting. The gums later than the rest, and sometimes 

three classes into which the teeth are com- not appearing till late in life, is called dens 

monly divided, arc incisures, canini, and sapient tie. The variation in die number of 

molaret ov grinders. ti eth usually depends on these dentes sa- 

The indiiore* are the four teeth in the pientise. 
fore part of the jaws; they derive their Having thus described the appearance of 
name from their use in dividingand cutting the teeth in the adult ; the manner of their 
tie- food in the manner of a wedge, and formation and growth in the foetus is next 
have each of them two surfaces, which to be considered. We shall find that the 
meet in a sharp edge. Of these surfaces, alveolar process, which begins ro be formed 
the anterior one is convex, and the pns'e- at a very early period, appears about the 
rior one somewhat concave. In the upper fourth month, only as a shallow longitu- 
jaw they are usuallv broader and thicker, din.d groove, divided by slight ridges into 
especially the two first, than those of the a number of intermediate depressions, 
under jaw, over which they generally fall which are to he the future alveoli or sock- 
by being placed a little obliquely. ets, These depressions are at first filled 

The cfi?ii?ii or cuspidati are the longest of with small pulpy substances, included in a 
all the teeth, deriving their name from their vascular membrane; and these pulpv sub- 
resemblance to a dog's tusk There is stances are 'the rudiments of th? teeth. As 
one of these teeth on each side of the inci- these advance in their growth, the alveolar 
sons, so that there are iwo in each jaw. processes become gradually more com- 
They are the longest of all the teeth. Their pletely formed. The surface of the pulp 
fangs differ from that of the incisores only n>8t begins to harden ; the ossification pro- 
in being much larger, and their shape may ceeding from one or more points, accord- 
be easily described :o he that of an incisor ing to the kind of tooth that is to be 
with its edge worn off, so as to end in a formed Thus, in the incisores and ca- 
narroiv point instead of a thin edge. The nini, it begins from one point; in A\e bi- 
canini not being calculated for dividing cuspides, from two points, corresponding 
like the incisores, or for grinding, seem to with the future shape of those teeth; and 
be intended for laving hold of substances, in the molares from four or five points As 

Mr Hunter remarks of these teeth, that the ossification advances, the whole of the 
we may trace in th m a similarity in shape, pulp is gradually covered with bone, ex- 
situation, and use, from the most imperfect ceptmg its under surface, and then the 
carnivorous animal which we believe to be fang begins to be formed. Soon after the 
the human species, to the lion, which is the formation of this bony part, the tooth be- 
most perfectly carnivorous. gins to be iltcrusted with its enamel ; but 

The molares, or grinders, of which in what manner this is deposited we are 

there are ten in each jaw, are so called, as yet unable to explain. — Perhaps the 

because from their size and figure they are vascular membrane, which encloses the 

calculated for grinding the food. The ca- pulp, may serve to secrete it. It gradu- 

nini and incisores have only one fang, but ally crystallizes upon the surface of the 

the three last grinders in the under jaw bony part, and continues to increase in 

have constantly two fangs, and the same thickness, especially at the points and 

teeth in the upper jaw three fangs. Some- basis of the tooth, till some time before the 

times these fangs are divided into two tooth begins to pass through the gum ; and 

points near their base, and each of these when this happens, the enamel seems to be 

points has, perhaps, been sometimes consi- as hard as it is afterwards, so that the air 

dercd as a distinct fang. The grinders does not appear to have the least effect in 

likewise differ from each other in their ap- hardening it, as has been sometimes sup. 

penance. The two first on each side, posed. — While the enamel is thus forming, 

which Mr. Hunter appears to have distin- the lower part of the pulp is gradually 

guished very properly by the name of bi- lengthened out and ossified, so w to form 

cuspides, seem to be of a middle nature the fang. In those teeth which ire to 

between the incisores and grinders ; thev have more than one fang, the ossification 

• 5 K 
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begins from different parts of the pulp at pletely filled with twenty teeth, as they 
one and the same time In this manner are afterwards with thirty-two. Hence, in 
are forced the inc. sores, the canini, and children the face is flatter and rounder than 
two molares on each side, making in the m adults The first adult grinder usually 
whole twenty teeth, in both jaws, which passes through the g..m about the twelfth 
are sufficient for the put poses of manduca- year-, the second, which begins to be 
tion early in life. As thefan^sof the teeth formed in the sixth or seventh year, cuts 
are formed, their upper part is gradually the gum about the seventeenth or 
pushed upwards, till at length, about the eighteenth ; and the third or dens sapien- 
seventh, eighth, or ninth month after birtli, tiae, which begins to be formed about tlie 
lh> incisores, winch are the first formed, twelfth year, passes through the gum be- 
begin to pass through the gum. The first tween the age of twenty and thirty. The 
that appears is generally in the lower jaw. dentes sapienti* hare, in some instances, 
The canini and molares not being formed been cut at the age of forty, fifty, sixty, 
ho soon as the incisores, do not appear till a nd even eighty years; and it sometimes 
about the twentieth or twenty-fourthmonth. happens that they do not appear at all. 
Soaii times one of the canini, but more fre- Sometimeslikewise it happens, that a third 
quently one of the molares appears first. se t of teeth appear about the age of sixty 
The danger to winch children are ex- r seventy. D ermebroeck tells us that 
po?ed, during the time of dentition, arises he himself, at the age of fiftv-six, had a 
from the pressure of the teeth in the gum, fresh canine tooth in the place of one he 
so as to irritate it, and excite pain and in- had lost several years before ; M. du Fay 
fiammation. The effect of this irritation S aw two incisores and two canini cut the 
is, that the gum wastes, and becomes gra- g Um in a man aged eighty-four ; Mr. Hun- 
dually thinner at tins part, till at length ter has seen two fore-teeth shoot up in 
the tooth protrudes. In such cases there- the lower jaw of a very old person ; and 
fore we may, wnh great propriety, as- an account was lately publishd of a man 
sist nature by cutting the gum. These w ho had a complete set at the age of 
twenty teeth are called temporary, or milk sixty. Other instances of the same kind 
teeth, because they are all shed between ar e to be met with in authors. The circum- 
the age of seven and fourteen, and are sup- stance is curious, and from the time of life 
plied by others of a firmer texture, with a t which it takes place, and the return of 
large fangs, which remain till hey become the catamenia, which sometimeshappensto 
affected by disease, or fall out in old age, women at the same age, it has been very in- 
and are therefore called the permanent, or geniously supposed, that there is someefTbrt 
adult teeth. The rudiments of these adult j n nature to renew the body at that period. 
teeth begin to be formed at different peri- The teeth are subject to a variety of ac- 
ods. The pulp of the first adult incisor, cidents. Sometimes the gums become so 
and of the first adult grinder, may he per- affected as to occasion them to fallout, 
ceiveij in a fectus of seven or eight months, a nd the teeth themselves are frequently 
and the ossifii ation begins in them about rendered carious by causes which have 
six months after birth. Soon after birth not hitherto been satisfactorily explained. 
the second incisor, and canine tooth on The disease usually begins on that side of 
each side, begin to be formed. About the tooth which is not exposed to pressure, 
the fifth or sixth year the first bicuspis and a nd gradually advances till an opening is 
about the seventh the second bicuspis be- made into the cavity : as soon as the cavity 
gins to oss.fy. These bicuspides are des- is exposed, the tooth becomes liable to 
tined to replace the temporary grinders, considerable pain, from the air coming into 
All these permanent teeth are formed in a contact with the nerve. Besides these ac- 
distinct set oi alveoli ; so that it is not by cidental means by which the teeth are oc- 
the growing of one tooth under another in casionally affected, old age seldom fails 
the same socket, that the uppermost tooth to bring with it sure and n tural causes for 
is gradually pushed out, as is commonly their removal. The alveoli fill up, and the 
imagined; but the temporary teeth, and teeth consequently fall out. The gums 
those which are to succeed them, being then no longer meet in the fore part of the 
placed in separate alveoli, the upper mouth, the chin projects forwards, and the 
sockets gradually disappear, as the under face being rendered much shorter, the 
ones increase in size, till at length the teeth whole physiognomy appears considerably 
they contain, having no longer any support, altered. - Having thus described the lor- 
consequently fall out. But, besides these mation, structure, growth, and decay of 
tweRty teeth, which succeed the temporary the teeth, it remains to speak of their 
ones, there are twelve others to be added uses ; the chief of which we know to be in 
to make up the number thirty-two. These mastication. And here we cannot help 
twelve are three grinders on each side in observingthe great variety in the structure 
both jaws ; and in order to make room for of the human teeth, which fits us for such a 
this addition, we fi.d the jaws grow as the variety of food, and which, when compared 
teeth grow, 'so that they appear as coin- with the teeth given to other animals, may 
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>n some measure enable us to explain the 
Rata re of the aliment for which man is 
Intended by Nature. Thus, in ruminate 
animals, wc find incisoresonly in the lower 
jaw, lor cutting tin- grass, and molares 
for grinding 4tj in graminivorous animals, 
We sec molares alone ; and in carnivorous 
animals, canine teeth for catchmgat their 
prey, and mcisores and molares for cut- 
ting and dividing it. But, as man is not 
designed to catch and kill his prey with 
Ins teeth, we observe that our canini are 
.shaped differently from the fangs of beasts 
of prey, in whom we find them either 
longer than the rest of the teeth, or curved. 
The incisures likewise are sharper in those 
animals than in man. Nor are the molares 
in the human subject similar 'o the mo- 
lares of carnivorous animals ; they are flut- 
ter in man than in these animals; and, in 
the latter, we likewise find them sharper 
at the ed^es, more calculated to cut and 
tear the food, and, by theirgreaterstrene,th, 
Capable of breaking the bones of animals. 
From these circumstances, therefore, we 
may consider m .n as partaking of the na- 
ture of these diH'eren' classes ; as ap- 
proaching more to the carnivorous than to 
the herbivorous tribe of animals ; bul upon 
the whole, formed for a mixed aliment, 
and fitted rqually to live upon flesh and 
upon vegetables. Those philosophers, 
therefore, who would confine a man wholly 
to a vegetable food, do not seem to have 
studied nature. As the molares are the 
last teeth that are formed, so they are 
usually the first that fall out ; this would 
seem to prove, that we require the same 
kind of aliment in old age as in infancy. 
Besides the use of the teeth in mastication, 
they likewise serve a secondary purpose, 
by assisting in the articulation of the voice. 

Teething. See Dentition and Teeth 

Tkcula uihkhmi v. See Lapis Hibevni- 
cus. 

TEGUMENTS, COMMON Under this 
term anatomists comprehend tin. cuticle, 
rete murosum, skin, and adipose mem- 
si being the covering to every part 
of the bodv except the nails. See Skm 

TELA. V web of cloth. The cellular 
membrane is so called from its likeness to 
u line a eb. 

TELA CELLULOSA. ?ee Cellular mem- 

Tmi'.'iiuy. (He cause it heals old ul- 
cers, such as that of Tele phus, made by 
s.) See Faba a-assu. 
TELLURll M A very scarce metal of 
a tin white co our, and a high metallic 
. found in nature alloyed with erold, 
silver, and le ul, in the auruin paradox: 
cum and s> Ivani 

TEM FEB AMENTUM. (From tmpe- 

,, \ ogethi i- ) The i eculiar <. >n- 

m of the humours. Tempi raments 

furiously distinguished: the di- 



vision most generally received is into the 
sanguinous, phlegmatic, choleric, and me- 
lancholic. 

TEMPLE. The lateral and flat parts 
of the head above the ears. 

TEMPORALIS ARTKR1A. The em- 
poral artery. A branch of the external 
caroi id, which runs on the temples and 
give oft the fronial artery. 

TEMPORAL BONKS. 0*sa tempora- 
lia. Ona temporum These two bones, 
which re situated one on each side of the 
head, are of a very irregular figure. They 
are usually divided into two parts, one of 
which lorn the manner of its connexion 
with the neighbouring bones, is called os 
squamosum, and ihe other os petrosum, 
from its irregularity and hardness. 

In both these parts there are processes 
and cavities to be described Externally 
there are thr<e processes; one anterior, 
called zygomatic process, winch isstretched 
forwai ds to join with the os malse. and thus 
forms the bony jugtim under which the 
temporal muscle passes; one posterior, 
called the mastoid or ma-nillwy procesij 
from its resemblance lo a nipple; and one 
inferior, called the styloid process from 
its shape, which is said ti> resemble that of 
the ancient stylus scriptoriu.i. In young 
subjects this process is anted with the 
bone by an intermediate cartilage, which 
sometimes, even in adults, i^ not com- 
pletely ossified Three muscles have their 
origin from this process, and borrow half 
of their names from it, viz stylo-gkM* 
stis, s'ylo-hyoidcus, and stylo-pharyngeus. 
Round the root of this process there is a 
part cular rising of the os petrosum, which 
some writers describe as a process, and, 
from its appearance w ith the s \loid, have 
named it vaginal**, others describe the 
semi-circular ridge of the meatus audno- 
rius externus as a fifth process, to which 
they give the name of auditory. The de- 
pressions and cavities are, 1 A large fossa, 
which serves for the articulation of the 
lower jaw ; it is situated between the z\ go- 
matic auditory, and vaginal proces.es, and 
is separated in its middle by a fissure into 
which the ligament that secures the articu- 
lation of the lower jaw with th s hone is 
fixed. The fore part of this cavity, which 
reei ives the condyle of the jaw, 
vered with cartilage; the hack part only 
with the periosteum. 2 A long ossa be- 
hind the mastoid process, where the digas- 
iric niuscU has its origin. 3 The meatus 
mditoriut externus, the name giswn !•> a 
large l'unnel-lik« canal that leu J ■ to 'hr rvr- 
gan of hearing. 4. Th< ttylo mastoid fto'r, 
so called from its situation between* 'he 
s \ lo d and m; stoid processes It is I be- 
llied the aqueduct ofFnllopius, and 
affords .i pas u lo die portio dura of 'he 
aud Lo \ or seventh [air of nerves 5 Be- 
low and on the fore pari of the last fora- 
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men we observe part of the jugular fossa, nous substance; there is no appearance 
a thimble-like cavity, in which ihe begin- either of the mastoid or styloid processes, 
ning of the internal jugular vein is lodged, and, instead of a long funnel-like meatus 
6. Before, and a little above this fossa is auditoriusexternus, there is only a smooth 
the orifice of a foramen, through which bony ring, within which the membrana 
pass the internal carotid artery and two tympani is fastened. Within the petrous 
filaments of the intercostal nerve. This part of these bones there are several ciivi. 
conduit runs first upward ; 'id then for- ties, processes, and bones, which belong 
ward, forming a kind of elbow, and ter- altogether to the ear, do not enter into 
minates at ihe end of the os petrosum. 7- the formation of the cranium, and are dc- 
At this part of the ossa temporum we ob- scribed under the article Ear. The ossa 
serve the orifice of a canal which runs out- temporum are connected by suture With 
wards and backwards in an horizontal di t he ossa par:etalj$, the os occipitis, the 
reclion, till it terminates in the cavity of ossa malarum, and'-Ahe os sphcnoides, and 
the ear called tympanum. This canal, are articulated witfirthe lowep jaw. 
which in the recent subject is continued TEMPORALIS {Temporalis sc. mm- 
from 1 he ear to the mouth, is called the cuius.) Jlrcurdi-temporo-maxiNaire of Du. 
Eustachian tube. We shall speak of it more mas. This muscle, which Winslou has 
particularly hereafter. 8 A small hole named the crotophyte, arises fleshy from ihe 
behind the mastoid process, which serves lower, lateral, and anterior pari of the 
for the transmission of a vein to the lateral parietal bone ; from all the squamous por. 
sinus. Bit this, like other foramina m the tion of the temporal bone ; from the lower 
skull that serve only for the transmission of and lateral part of the os fro ntis ; from 
vessels, is neither uniform in its situation, the posterior surface of the os malae; from 
nor to be met with in every subject. The all the temporal process of the sphenoid 
internal surface of these bones may easily bone ; and sometimes from a ridge at the 
be* divided into three parts. The first, up- lower part of this process. This latter 
permost and largest, is the squamous part, portion, however, is often common to this 
which 'S slightly concave from the impres- muscle and the pterygoideus externus. It 
sion of the brain, l's semicircular eciges is of a semicircular shape, and its radiated 
is sloping, so that the external lamella of fibres converge, so as to form a strong 
the uone advances farther than the internal, middle tendon, which passes under the 
and thus rests more securely on tlie parietal jugum, and is inserted into the coronoid 
bones. The second and middlemost, which process of the lower jaw, to which it ad- 
is the petrous part of the bone, forms a he res on every side, but more particu- 
hard, craggy protuberance, nearly of a larly at its fore part, where the insertion it 
triangular shape. On its posterior side we continued down to the body of the bone, 
observe a large t'oranu n, w hich is the mea- This muscle is covered by a pretty strong 
tus auditoru s i.iternus; it receives the dou- fascia, which some, writers have errone- 
ble nerve of the seventh pair, viz. the por- oosly described as a par; of the aponeuro- 
tic dura and portio mo, lis of that pair, sis of ihe occipito-frontalis. This fascia 
About the middle of its anterior surface is adheres to the bones, round the whole 
a small for men, which opens imo the aque- circumference: of the origin of the muscle, 
duct of Failopius, and receives a twig of and, descending over it, is fixed below to 
the portio dura of the seventh pair of the ridge where the zygomatic process 
nerves. This foramen having been first begins, just above the meatus auditonus; 
described by Fallopius, and by hi a. named to ihe upper edge of the zygomatic process 
hiatus, is sometimes called hiatus FaUopii. itself, and anteriorly to the s malae. This 
Besides these, we observe other smaller fascia serves as a defence to the muscle, 
holes for the transmission of blood-vessels andlikewisegivesorigin tosomeofitsfleshy 
and nerves. B low this craggy protu be- fibres. The principal use of the temporal 
ranee is the third part, which, from its muscle, is to draw the lower jaw upwards, 
shape and connexion with the of- occipitis as in the action of biting ; and as it passes 
by means of the lambdoidal suture, may a little forwards to its insertion, it may at 
be called the lambdoidal angle of the tern- the same time pull the condyle a little 
poral bone. It is concave fromjhe impres- backwards, though not so much as it would 
sion of the brain ; it helps to form the pos- have done if its fibres had passed in a du 
terior and inferior fossx of the skull, and rectline from their origin to their insertion, 
has a considerable furrow, in which is because the posterior and lower part ot 
lodged part of the lateral sinus. The tern- the muscle passes over the root of the zy- 
poral bones differ a little in their structure gomatic process, as over a pulley, 
from the other bones of the cranium. At TENDO ACH1LLIS. See Achillu 
their upper parts tliey are very thin, arid tendo. 

almost without diploe, but below they TENDON. {Tendo, from tendo, to 
have great strength and thickness. In the stretch. ) The white and glisiening extre- 
fcetus, the thin upper p. rt, and the lower mity of a muscle. See Muscle. 
craggy part, are separated by a cartilagi- TENESMUS. (From »«», to cen- 
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strmge; so called from the perception of TrnrBixTHiXA ctpbia. See Chio lurpen. 
a continual constriction or i>ou <l slate of tine 

tli-- [>art.) A continual inclination logo to TEREBINTHINA VENET A. Venice 

■tool, without a discharge turpen ne ; so called be< a ,se we art- sup. 

•'Oil (From tenth, to stretch) plied wil> i; from die Venetians. This 

A '"' e office is to extend the part •pecies of turpentine issues spontaneously 

to which u is fixed. through ;he hark ol ihe P,,,v, lartx } fruL 

I i.-nsoii nun. See Circumflexus. fascirulatis mouioiis obtusiweulis bructeis ex 

M.V-Olt | \ MPANI. Intermit auHt tra squama* etrobilorum extuntibvs. Hort. 

of 1) .u |. s and Cowper Interna* mullei Kew It is usually thinner thin any of 

of \\ inflow, • nd salpingo matteen of Dumas the other sorts ; of a clear whitish or p. [ e 

A must It- uf the car, which pulls the mal- yellowish colo r ; a hot, pungent, biuer. 

I'ois and ihe metnbraneof the tympan m ish, disagreeable taste; and a strong 

towards the petreous port ionof the tempo- srnell, without any thing of the aromatic 

ral bom , I), winch lh< membrana tytupaui flavour uf the chian kind b\n- us virtues 

is made moi a, cl .use see Turpentines 

rKNSOR VAGINJE FEMOR18. Fas TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. Com- 
eiaUt Meisbranosus of Douglas Mem- mon turpentine. Tht liquid resin of the 
brums vet- fascia lata of Cowper, and Ike pinOs sylv? stris. Bee Turpentine. 
aponevYosi -femoral of Duni s. Muscnlus TmiSBIBTBIirjE oleum. The oil clis- 
aptmeurorii, vel fascia lata of Whitlow, tilled from the liquid resin of the pmus 
A muscl , situated on the outside of the sylvestris 

thigh, which stretches the membranous fas- TERES. Round.smooth. 1. The name 
cia oi the thigh, assists in the abduction of of some muscles and ligaments. 
the thigh, and somewhat in its rotation in- 2. The name of the ascaris lumbricoides, 
wards. Ii arises by a narrow, tendinous, orround worm, which infests the intestines! 
and flesiiy beginning from the external part Teres Hgamentum. The ligament at the 
of the anterior, superior, spinous process bottom of the socket of the hip joint. 
of the ilium, and is inserted a little below TERES MAJOR (Teres sc. Muscnlus 
the great trochanter into the membranous major. Teres, round, smooth ) Riolanus 
fascia. who was the first that distinguished 'his' 

TENT. A roll of lint for dilating open- and theoiher muscles of thescapulaB) par- 
ings, sinuses, 8t<. Sci Sptmgia preparata. ticular appellations, gave the name of teres 

TENTORIUM. A process of the dura tothis and the foUowingmuscle,on account 
mater, Separating the cerebrum from the of then long and round shape. Aoguli- 
cerebellum It extends from the internal scapulo. Humeral, of Dumas. This mus- 
horizontal spine of ihe occipital bone, di- ele, winch is longer and thicker than the 
recily forwards to the sella turcica of the teres minor, is situated along the inferior 
sphznoTd hone. costa of the scapula, and is in part cover- 

Ti.iir.uKLLA. (Dim. of terebrn, a piercer ed b\ the deltoid, s. 
OP g mblet.) A trepan or instrument for It arises fleshy from the outer surface of 
sawing out circular portions of the skull, the inferior anjle of the scapula, (where it 
A trephine. covers some part of the infra spina us and 

TEREBINTHINA. (From t^iC/vSoc, teres minor, with both whxh its fibres in- 
the turpentine-tree.) Turpentine, the termix,) and likewise from the lower and 
produce of pine-trees. posierior half of the inferior costa of the 

TEREBINTHINA ARGENT A ROTEN- scapula. Ascending obliquely towards the 
SIS. Strasburg turpentine. This species os humeri, it passes under the long head of 
nerally more transparent ami less te- the triceps brachii, and then becomes ihin- 
n.u ions than either ihe Venice or Chio ner and flatter to form a thin tendon of 
turpentines. It is of a yellowish brown about an inch in breadth, and somewhat 
Colour, and of a more agreeable smell than more in length, winch runs immediately 
any of the turpentines, except the Chio. behind thai of the latissimus dorsi, anJ is 
It isextracted in several parts of Germany, inserted ah ^ with it into the ridge atihe 
from the red and silver fir, by cutting out, inner si le of ihe groove that lodges the 
lessively, narrow strips of the bark In longhead of the biceps. These two ten- 
some places a resinous puce is collected dons are included. in a common oapsula, be- 
from under the hark called Cuc/nvm ubieg- Sides which the tendon of this muscle ad- 
mi. and oleum ttbietutum heres to die os humeri, by i wo other capsular 

TEREBINTH IN I CAN IDENSIS. Can- which wt find placed one above the other, 
ada turpentine. V production of the pmus This muscle assises in the rotatorv mo- 
bftlsamea s >e Buleamum Canedente. lion of the inn. and likewise in drawing 

TEREBINTHINA CH1A. Cyprus tur- it downwards and backwards ; so that we 
pentine. The resin obtained from the pis- may consider it as the congener cf the la- 
tacia terebinthus. See Chio t u r p e ntin e. tissimns dorsi. 

TEREBINTHINA COMMUNIS. See TERES MINOR. Mar ginims scapulo- 
Ttrtbinthma vulgaris, .itcrienoi Dumas. This muscle seems to 
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have been first described by Fallopius. A neutral salt as being the product of an 
The teres minor is a thin fleshy muscle, acid, and an alkali making a third bod) dif- 
situated along the inferior edge of the in- ferent from either. 

"i'ra-spinatus, and is in part covered by the Tessera. (From reo-a-a.^*, four.) A 
posterior part of the deltoides four-square bone. The cuboid bone. 

It arises fleshy from all the convex edge* Testa probatrix. {Quasi losto, from 
of the inferior costa of the scapula ; from torreo, to burn.) A cupel or test. A pot 
thence it ascends obliquely upwards and for separating baser metals from gold and 
forwards, and terminates in a fhu tendon, silver. 

which adheres to the lower and posterior Testado. (From testa, a shell ; because 
part of the capsular lig .men', of the joint, it is covered with a shell ) A tortoise, a 
and is inserted into the lower part of the snail. An ulcer, which, like a snail, creeps 
great tuberosity of the os humeri, a little under the skm. 
below the termination of the infra-spinat'^s. Testes cerebri. See Tnbercula qua 

The tendinous membrane, which is con- drigemina. 
tinned from the infra-spinatus, and spread TliS T1CLE. Testes. Orchis. Also 
over the teres minor, l'kewise forms a thin called dydimi, and by some pe.rin. Two 
septum between the two muscles In some little oval bodies situated within thescro- 
subjects, however, they are so closely turn, and covered by a strong, white and 
united, as to be with difficulty separated dense coat, called tunica albugmea testis. 
from each «other. Some of the fibres of Each testicle is composed of small vessels, 
the teres minor are intermixed with those bent in a serpentine direction, arising from 
of the teres major and subscapulars. the spermatic artery, and convoluted into . 

The uses of this muscle are similar to little heaps, separated from one another 
those of the infra spinatus. by cellular partitions. In each partition 

Terra Lemnia. Earth of Lemnos. See there is a liuct receiving semen from the 
Bole. small vessels ; and all the ducts constitute 

Terra Livonica See Bole. a net which is attached to the tunica albu- 

TEnRA merita. The curcuma or tur- ginea. From this net-work twenty or more 
xneric root is sometimes so called. vessels arise, all of which are variously 

Terra mortua See Terra damnata. contorted, and, being reflected, ascend to 

Terra foxderosa salita. See Murias the posterior margin of the testis, where 
baryt&. they unite into one common duct, bent into 

Tr.RRA sigillata. See Bole. serpentine windings, and forming.a hard 

Teku.e olecm. Set Petroleum. body called the epididymis. The sperma- 

Terhea ABseRBENTiA. Absorbent earths, tic arteries are branches of the aorta. The 
distinguishable from other earthy and spermatic veins empty themselves into 
stony' substances by their solubility in the vena cava and emulgeal vein. The 
acids, as chalk, crabs, claws, oyster-shells, nerves of the testicle are branches of the 
erg-shells, pearl, cor I, fee. lumbar and great intercostal nerve. The 

Terthra. (From Tig9g9v, a crane ) The use of t lie testicle is to secrete the semen, 
middle and lateral pa is of the peck. Testicle, swelled See Orchitis. 

Tertian ague. See Febris intermittens. Testicueus. {Testiculus, dim. of testis.) 

TERTIANA DUPLEX. A ter.ian A small testicle. Also the orchis plant, so 
fever hat returns every day; but the pa- named from the resemblance of its roots 
roxysms are unequal, every other fit being to a testicle. 
a ]j|.' c . Iesticulits cantnus. See Satarion. 

TERTIANA DUPLICATA. A tertian TESTIS. (A witness, the testes being the 
fever returning very other day ; but there witnesses of our manhood ) See Testicle. 
are two paroxysms in one day. Tetanomata. (From T6T*voa>, to smooth.) 

"PERTIANA FEBRIS. Sec Febris in- Tetanothra. Medicines which smooth the 
tgrmittens. skin « aml remov 'e wrinkles. 

TERTIANA TRIPLEX. A tertian fever TETANUS. (From ruva>, to stretch.) 
returning every day; every other day there Spa*m wiih rigidity. Convulsio indica. 
art- two pVoxvsms, and but one in the in- Jhlotonicos. Rigor nervosus. A genus of 
termed ate one. disease in the cLss newoses and orrler 

TeRTIanaria. (From tertiana, a spe- spusmi of Cullen ; characterised by a 
cies of intermittent fever which is said to spasmodic rigidity of almost the whole 
be cured In this plant ) The plant which body. The varieties of tetanus are* L ( 
is th<-s called in some pharmacopeei.«s is the Opisthotonos, where the body is thrown 
Scutellaria gulericuhita fodis cordutolanceo. back by spasmodic contractions of the 
latis cr*natis; fioribus axillaHbui of Lfh- muscles. 2. Emprosdntonos, the body be- 
' wivch is common in the hedg* s and ing bent forwards. 3 Trismus, 'he locked 
ditches of this country. I has a bitter jaw. Tetanus is often symptomatic of sy- 
tasie ind a jrarlic smell, and is said to be ph'.lis and worms. 

serviceable against that species of ague Thete*ffections arise more frequently m 
Which attacks the pntient every 'hirdday. 
Tertium sal. (From tertius, tin- 
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lore quickly succeeds excessive dry and retracted, and feels very hard, most obsti- 

suhry weather. They attack persons of all nate costiveness prevails, and both the 

ages, sais, temperaments, and complex- flexor and exten.->or muscles of the lower 

ions, but tne male sex more frequently than extremities are commonly affected at the 

the female, and those of a robust and vigor- same time, so as to keep the limbs rigidly 

ous constitution than those of a weak ha- extended. 

bit. An idea is entertained by many, Dr. The flexors of the head and trunk be- 

Thomai observes, that segroes are more come at length so strongly affected, as to 

predisposed to attacks of tetanus than white balance the action of the extensors, and to • 

people ; they certainly arc more frequent- keep the head and trunk so rigidly ex- 

ly affected with it, but this circumstance tended and straight as to render it incapa- 

ot arise from any constitutional pre- hie of being moved in any direction. The 

disposition, but from their being more ex- arms which were little affected before, 

posed, to punctures and wounds in the feet, are now likewise rigidly extended, the 

by n»ils, splinters of wood, pieces • fbroken tongue also becomes affected with spasm, 

glass, &e. from usually going barefooted. a "d being convulsively darted out, is often 

Tetanic affecions are occasioned either much injured by the teeth at that moment 

by exposuresto cold, or by some irritation snapping together. It is to this state of 

of the nerves, m consequence of local in- the disease that the term tetanus has been 

jury by puncture, incision, or laceration, strictly applied. 

Lacerated wounds of tendinous parts The disorder continuing to advance, 
prove, in warm climates, a never-failing every organ of voluntary motion becomes 
source of these complaints. In cold cli- affecte 1 ; the ejesare rigid and immoveable 
mates, as well as in warm ones, the locked ' n their sockets, the countenance is hide- 
jaw, or trismus, frequently arises in conse- ously distorted, and expresses great dis- 
quence of tin- amputation of a limb. tress ; the strength is exhausted, the pulse 

When the disease has arisen in conse- becomes irregular, and one universal spasm 

qaence of a puncture, or any other exter- P«ts a period to a most miserable state of 

nal injury, the symptoms shew themselves existence. 

generally about the eighth day, but when Attacks of tetanus are seldom attended 

it proceeds from an exposure to cold, they with any fever, but always with violent 

generally make their appearance much pain, and the spasms do not continue for a 

sooner. constancy, but the muscles admit of some 

In some instances it comes on suddenly, remission in their contraction, which is re- 

and with great violence ; but it more usu- newed every ten or fifteen minutes, espe- 

ally makes its attack in a gradual manner; cially if the patient makes the least at- 

in which case, a slight stiffness is at first per- tempt to speak, drink, or alter his position, 

ceived in the back part of'the neck, which, When tetanic affections arise in consc- 

after a short time, becomes considerably in- quence of a wound, puncture, or lacera- 

creased, and at length renders the motion tion, in warm climates, Dr. Thomas ob- 

of the head both difficult and painful. serves, they are almost sure to prove fatal. 

With the rigidity of the head there is The locked jaw, in consequence of an am- 
likewise an uneasy sensation at the root of potation, likewise proves usually fatal, 
the tongue, together with some difficulty When these affections are produced by an 
in swallowing, and a great tightness is per- exposure to cold, ihey may in most cases 
ceived about the chest, with a pain at the be removed by a timely use of proper re- 
extremity of the sternum, shooting into medics, although a considerable space will 
the back- A stiffness also takes place in probably elapse before the patient will be 
the Jaws, which soon increases to such a able to recover his former strength, 
height, that the teeth become so closely On dissections of this disease, slight ef- 
set together as not to admit of the smallest fusions within the cranium have been ob- 
opening. This is what is termed the locked served in a few instances ; but in by far the.. 
jaw. greater number, nothing particular has 

In some cases, the spasmodic affection been discovered, either in the brain, or any 

Is no farther. In others the spasm other organ, 

at this stage of the disease returning with Tetabtato. (Te-rx^Tiic;, fourth.) A 

great frequency become likewise more ge- quartan fever. 

nerat, ;md now affect not only the muscles TRTitiMvuor. (From rir^xs, four, and 

oithe necK and jaws, but likewise those pager, an ointment. J An ointment of four 

of the w hole Spine, so .>s to bend the trunk ingredients. 

of the body very forcibly backwards, and Tztbasovkia. (From t8T|<c, four, and 

this is what i.s named opisthotonos. Where *>/"oe, a cup; so called because its fruit re« 

the bodi is bent forwards the disease is sembles a cup divided into four parts.) 

called emprosthotonos. The citrul. 

During the whole course of the disorder, TBTBaPHABMaccM. (From rtr^xt, four, 

lominal muscles are violently affect- and c *g/utfaor«, a drug ) A medicine com - 

l the belly it strongly posed off- its. 
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ySlUM^fSnm r u * Wa9Call 5 d ^ a »^A, because it was long 

TEUCRIUM (From Teucer, who d.s- supposed to be an earthy substance from 
Covered it.) I he name of a genus of plants Japan. It is the inspissated juice of a 
in the Linnse-n system. Class, Uidynamia speces ot mimosa, which Brows in went 
Order, VertidUtit* The herb speed w. 11. abundance in the k.ngdom of Bahar |i j, 
Teucrium capitatum. The systematic prepared from a decoction otihe inner Dart 
name of the poley mountain of Montpelier. of the wood. From the negligent method 
See Pohum montamim. in which it is dried in little kilns due for 

Ievcwom CHAMiEDRTs. The systema- that purpose, it acquires the earthy appear 
tic name oi the common germander. See ance it in general has, from which circum 
^hamxdrys. slance ,, ukes , ts name {n ^ fc 

_ I eucrium chamjepttts. The svstema- of Bahar. besides being nv,ch used in me 
tic name of the ground pine. See Cham*- dicine, it is employed for many purposes 
f 1 *?*- in arts > particularly for painting the beams 

rEucHicM crittcum. The systematic of houses, to defend them from vermin 
name of the poley mountain of Candy. See See Catechu. 
Polium creticum. Teuthrum. (Tii/8 S o».) The herb poll. 

1 eucrium: marum. The systematic name um. 
of the Syrian herb maslich. See Marum THALAMI NERVORUM OPTICO 
Syriacum. RUM. (tAK*/**;, a bed.) Two bodies" 

Teucrium mojjtanum. The systema- vvhich form ,n part the optic nerve, placed 
tic name of the common poley mountain, near to each other, in appearance white, 
See Pohum montanum. protruding at the base of the lateral ven- 

Teucrium potrtiM. The systematic name U'icles, and running in their direction in- 
of the golden poley mountain. See Folium wards, a little downwards, and upwards. 
montanum. Thalassomeli. (From 6*\*r<rct, the sea, 

Teucrium scordium. The systematic and /utKt, honey.) A medicine composed 
name of the water germander. See Scor- ot sea-water and honey. 
*««• THAL1CTRUM. (From fl*wi« f to flou- 

TERETRUM. (From Tsgsa>, to pierce.) rish.) 1. The name of a gen is of plants 
The trepan. in the Linnasan system. Class, Polyundria. 

Termixalia renzoin. The Benjamin Order, Polyginia'. 
gum-tree. 2. The pharmacopceial name of what is 

Terminthus. (From irtpftivBos, thetur- also called Rhuburbarnm pauperum. The 
pentine tree.) Jllbatis Black and ardent root of this plant, T/uilictrum jluvium of 
pustules, mostly attacking the legs of fe- Linnaeus, is said to be aperient and stoma- 
males ; so called from their resemblance to chic, and to come very near in its virtues 
the fruit of the turpentine-tree. to rhubarb. It is a common plant in this 

Ternary. Consisting of the number country, but seld. m used medicinally, 
three, which some chemical and mystical Thalictiium fjlavum. The systematic 
writers have made strange work with ; but name of the poor man's rhubarb. See Tha- 
the most remarkable distinction of this lictntm. 

kind, and the only one worth notice, is Thapsia. (From T/inpsus, the island 
that of Hippocrates, who divides the pans where it was found.) The deadly carrot, 
of a human body into contmentes, con ten- Thapsia asclepias of Linnaeus. The root 
ta, and iinpetum facientes, though the lat- operates violently both upwards and down- 
ter is resolvable into the mechanism of the wards, and is not used in the presentprac- 
two former, rather than any thing distinct tice. 

in itself Thapsus. (From the island Thapsut.) 

TERRA. Earth, as distinguished from The great white mullein, or cows lung- 
minerals and metals and precious stones, wort. 

Terra cariosa. Rotten bone, a spe- THE A. Tea. There are two species 

cies of non-effervescent chalk, of a brown of this tree; viz. 1. The bohea, or bUck 

colour. tea; and 2. The viridis, or i^reen tea; 

Terra, catechu. See Catechu. both of which are natives of China or Japan 

Terra dambtata. Terra mortua. Con- where they attain the height of five or six 

demned earth, is the remainder after some feet. 

distillations, where all that will rise is Great pains are taken in collecting the 
drawn off; the same as Caput mortuum. leaves singly, at three different times, viz. 
Terha foliata tartari. The acetate about the middle of February, in the be- 
of potash. ginning of March, and in April. Although 

TERRA JAPON1CA. Japan earth, some writers assert, that they are first ex- 
Catechu vnlgo. Terra Japonica. Cachou. posed to the steam of boiling water, and 
Faufel. Cxtchu. Caschu. Catechu. Cadt- then dried on copper-plates ; yet it is now 
chu. Cashow Cuitchu. Castjoe. Cachu understood that such leaves are simply 
Cate. Kuath. The natives call it Ci/tt, dried on iron plates, suspended over a fire, 
the English who reside there Cutch. It till they become dry and shrivelled ; when 
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cool, they are packed in tin boxes to ex- 
clude the air, and in that sute exported to 
Europe. 

Teal .ire divided in Britain into three 
kinds of green, and five of boheu. The 
former class includes, 1. Imperial or bloom 
ten, having a l.-.i ge leaf, a faint smell, and 
being ol .1 light green colour. 2 ffytim, 
which lias small cui'i<<l leaves, of a green 
■hade inclining to blue 3 Singh lea, 
thus iiiiii- .I from the place where it is cul- 
tivated. Tin boheas comprehend : 1. Sou- 
chong, which, on inf aion, imparls a yellow- 
ish green colour. 2. Camho, a fine te., 
emitting A fragrant violet smell, and yield- 
mg a p< le shadi ; ii receives its name 
from the province where it is reared 3. 
tea is known by the small white 
flowers mat are mixed with it. 4. Congo 
has a larger leaf than the preceding varie- 
ty, and yn Ids a deepi r tint to water ; and 
5. Common bohea, the leave* of which are 
of an uniform green colour. There are 
besides othfer kinds of tea, sold under the 
names of gunpowder tea, &c. which differ 
from the preceding, only in the minute- 
ness of their leaves, and being dried with 
additional care. 

Much has been said and written on the 
medicinal properties of tea i in its natural 
state it is a narcotic piain, on which ac- 
count the Chinese refrain from its use till 
it has been divested of this property by 
keeping it at least for twelve months. II, 
however, good tea be drunk in moderate 
quantities, with suffii ient milk and sugar, 
it invigorates the system, and produces a 
temporary exhilaration ; but when taken 
too copiously, it is apt lo occasion weak- 
ness, tremor, palsies, and various other 
symptoms arising from narcotic plants, 
while it contributes to aggravate hysterical 
and hypoi hondriacal complaints. Tea has 
also been supposed to possess considerable 
diuretic and sudorific virtues, whicli, how- 
ever, depend more on the quantity of warm 
water employed as a vehicle, than th' qua- 
lit) of the tea itself. Lastly, as infusions 
of these leaves are the safest refreshment 
alter undergoing great bodily fatigue or 
mental exertion ; they afford an agreeable 
beverage to those who are exposed to cold 
weather ; at the same time tending to sup- 
port and promote perspiration, which is 
otherwise liable to be impeded. 

Tin \ (liuMAMi-A. Fluellin; male speed- 
well. Sec I'cror.ica 

Tiikiiuia. (A Thebcide regione, from 
T/irbf, where it flourished.) The Egyp- 
tian poppj 

THEBESI1 FORAMINA. The orifices 
of veins m the cavities oi the heart. 

THECA VERTEBRALI9. (77ieoi, from 
riBxut, to place ) The vertebral canal. 

Theltitihis. (From 6*aoc, female, and 
fTijff, fern.) The female fern. 
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TiiesaB. (Thenar, sc. musculus.) See 
Flexor brevis pollicii mantis. 

Tiu.iiBiio.MA cacao (Theobroma, from 
Biol, he gods, and (i^aifxa., food ; so called 
fromthe delicionsnessof its fruit.) Cacao 
Indian The systematic name of the tree 
which affords cocoa and chocolate. 

Thbosobicuk (From 6so/, the gods, 
and <f',g'.v, a gift ) The pompous name of 
some niidotes. 

THERAFEIA. (From hi^m, to 
heal.) Therapia. The an oi' healing dis- 
eases. 

THERAPEUTICS. (Thtrapeutica, from 
&ig*7rwa, io cure.) Therapia. Jlctho- 
dis medfniti. That branch of medicine 
which treats of the operation of the dif- 
ferent means emplnyi d for obviating dis- 
eases, and of the application of these 
means. 

Thebiaca. (From 3-«§, a viper or ve- 
nomous wild beast.) Treacle, or molas- 
ses: also a medicine appropriated to the 
cure of the hues of venomous animals, or 
to resist poisons. 

Tiikiuaca aniiuomaciii. The Venice 
or Mithridate treacle; a composition of 
sixty-one ingredients, prep red, pulver- 
ised, and with honey formed into an 
electuary. 

Tiikiuaca c^jlestis. Liquid lauda- 
num. 

Tii km ac a communis. Common treacle, 
or molasses. 

Thbriaca DJOIOCBatis. An old pre- 
paration usually called Confectio Damo- 
cratis. 

ThxbiaCA Euixensis. Edinburgh the- 
riaca The thebaic electuary. 

Tiikiuaca jKn.MAxnnuM. A rob of juni- 
per-berries. 

Tiikiuaca Loxdixexsis. A cataplasm 
of cummin seed, bay-berries, germander, 
snake-root, cloves and honey. 

Tiikiuaca RrsTiconuM. The roots of 
the common garlic were so called. See 
Jll/ium. 

'I'lii.uioMA. (From 6*g/ca, to rage like 
a wild beast ) A malignant ulcer. 

Thbrmjb, Warm baths or spr.ngs. See 
Medicinal waters. 

THERMOMETER. (Thermometrum, 
from big/uti, heat, and piT^ta, to measure.) 
An instrument for measuring the degrees 
of heat. See Ctilo- ic. 

Thi^h bone. See Femer. 

THIRST. Snis. The sensation by 
which we experience a desire to drink. 
The seat of this sensation appears to be 
either in the fauces or the stomach 

Thistle, carlme. See Chameleon album. 

Thistle, holy. See Carduut benedictus. 

Thistle, pine. See Carlina gummifera. 

THLASPI. (From 67<t», to break, be- 
cause its seed appears as if it were brok- 
en or bruised.) 1. The name of a genus 

• 5 L 
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of plants in the Ltnnzean system. Class, Thus masculum. Sec OHbanum. 
Tefradynattna Order, Siliculosa. Thuya occidentalis. {Thuya, from 6us ; 

2. The pharmaceutical name of the herb odour, so named from its fragrant smell.) 
penny-cress. Two species of thlaspi are The systematic name of the tree of life, 
directed in some pharmacoepias for medici- See Arbor vita. 

naluses; — the Thlaspi arvmse of Linnaeus, Thylacitis. (From 6ua«xoc, a seed- 
or treacle mustard, and Thlaspi campestre vessel, so called from its large head.) The 
of Linnaeus, or mithridate mustard. The white garden poppy, 
seeds of both have an acrid biting taste Thyjmbua. (From buy.c;, thyme; so 
approaching to that of common mustard, named Tiecause it smells like thyme.) See 
with which they agree nearly in their Satureja. 

pharmaceutic qualities. They have also Thymbha hispanica. The name given 
an unpleasant flavour, somewhat of the by Tournefourt to the common herb mas- 
garlic or onion kind. tich S> e Marum vulgare. 

Thj.aspi aiivense. The syst ematic name Thyme, lemon. See Serpyllwn citratum. 
of i he treacle mustard. See Thlaspi. ( Thyme, mother of. See Serpyllum. 

Thlaspi camfestke. Tlie systematic Thymekea. (From duy.it, an odour, 
name of the mithridate mustard. See because ofitssnnll.) Oueoron, Spurge- 
Tklaspi flax. Flax-leaved Daphne. This plant, 

THORACIC DUCT. Ductus thora- Daphne gnidium : pumcula terminali foliu 
cicas. Ductus Pecquettii. The trunk of lineuri-lunceolatis accuminatis of Linnaeus, 
the absorbents ; of a serpentine form, and affords the garou bark, which very much 
about the diameter of a cro* -quill. It resembles 'hat of our mezereum. Garou 
lies upon the dorsal vertebrae, between the bark is to be immersed in vinegar for 
aorta and vena azygos, and extends from about an hour before it is wanted, a small 
the posterior opening of the diaphragm piece, the size of a sixpence, thus steeped, 
to the angle formed by the union of the is applied to the arm or any other part, 
subclavian and jugular veins, into which and renewed once a day in winter and 
it opens and evacuates its contents. In- twice in summer. It produces a serous 
this course the thoracic duct receives the exudation from the skin without irritating 
absorbent vessels from every part of the or blistering. It is recommended, and is 
body. i" frequent use in France and Russia 

THORAX. (From 9-uptet, to leap, be- against some diseases of the eyes. 
cause in it the heart leaps.) The chest. Thymiama (From fiv/**, an odour, so 
That part of the body situated between called from its odoriferous smell ) Musk- 
the neck and the abdomen. The external wood. Thus judaorum. A bark in small 
parts of the thorax are, the common mte- brownish grey pieces, intermixed with bits 
gume.nts, the breasts, various muscles, and of leaves, seeming as if the bark and leaves 
the bones of the thorax. (See Bones and had been bruised and pressed together, 
Respiration.) The parts within the cavity brought from Syria, Cicilia, &.c. and sup- 
ol i he thorax are, the pleura and its pro- posed to be the produce of the liquid 
ductions, 'he lungs, heart, thymus gland, storax tree. Tins bark has an agreeable 
cesophagus, thoracic duct, arch of the balsamic smell, approaching to that ot 
aorta, part of the vena cava, vena azygos, liquid storax, and a sub-acrd bitterish 
the eighth pair of nerves, and part of the taste accompanied with some slight ad. 
great 'intercostal nerve. stringency. 

Thorn, ^Egyptian. The Mimosa nihtica Thymium. (From fiu^oc, thyme, because 
ofLinnzeus See Arabic gum. it is of the colour of thyme.) A small 

Thorn-apple See Stramonium. wart upon the skin. 

Thorn, black. See Prunus sylvestris. Thymoxalme (From dvpet, thyme, 

THROMBUS. (From Sctu, to disturb.) o£u?, acid, and am, salt.) A composition ot 
\ small tumour which sometimes arises tin me, vinegar and salt, 
after bleeding, from the blood escaping THYMUS. (Airo tk 3-v/j.u. because it 
from the vein into the cellular structure was used in faintings ; 01 from Sv/ml, an 
surrounding it. odour, because of its fragrant smell) 

Thrush. See Aphthx. 1; A gland of considerable size in the 

Tuiiyptica. (From HevnrTui, to break.) foetus, situated in the anterior duplicature 
Lithontriptics, medicines which are said to or space of the mediastinum, under the 
have the power of destroying stones in the superior part of the sternum. An excre- 
j 3 j, l | (iel . tory duct has not yet been detected, but 

Thuuis cortex. The cascarilla and lympiiatic vessels have been seen going 

eleuihera barks, were so called. See from it to the thoracic duct. Its use is 

r>„ „„.„u„ unknown. 

Cascarilla. , • n - . . , , 

Thcs (From S-f», to sacrifice, so called 2. A small indolent carnous tubercle 

from its great use in sacrifices.) See like a wart arising about the anus, or 

Olibanum tnc P uclencIa » resembling the flowers o» 

Thus judjeobum. See Thymiama. thyme, from whence it takes its name. 
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3. The name of a tenoi of plants in the excretory d,.ct h*. never -been detected, 
t m rliM Mdunamiu Or- una its use is nol yet known. 
Linn*an system. CI s , />^'<™"«- « (7V6« a ,ihc hautboy, qu. tubia, 

%' ?K M 'rCacop«faT name of -he from <«>«, a tube , so called from its pipe- 

common th'vnj [ Th^ herb, the Rp- ^^^^T^S^t^ 
of Linnaeus;— *r«*«i folm revo- Fouluif and, bom its re»embUnce to an 

has an apeeaSe aromatic smell, and a £•>£*"• .yen* * T he 1 ge t b one 
Warm punirent taste. Its virtues are sa.d ol the let;, it is oi a long, u. ^ 

aafe swarys ;«H£ ££H5 

i • i- i ■. ..o„ ;= nort'ipnlurlv re- is larije, and flattened at its summit, w iieie 

tioncd in which us use is particuiaiiy ic- ••»•■•■ ft , ... r „i;»ii« 

in which ^ .,./• ,,.„ mat eria we observe two articulating iurfaces, a little 

commended by any WHtei on the materia ^^ ^ gepamed frf>m each other 

Taaics ciTEATOS. Sec S«*«ff«ffl «>a- by an intermediate irregular protuberance. 

" llMU '* Ofthesetwo cavities, the internal one is 

^amsauTicn. The plant which deepest, and of an oblong shape . whjjj «*J 
bears this name in some pharmacopoeias ex ternal one is ro, ... ded an ™« •«££ 
i, the Saturcja cupitata of Linnxus, which heal, bach of hese, in t he ,ece ni sub 
possesses similar virtues to our thyme, but ject, is covered by a cru.agc, w h.cli 
C? a stroneer decree. "tends to the intermediate protuberance, 

'"{."SSTLSEr*. The systematic where it terminates. These two little 
name of the common herb mast.ch. See cavities receive the condyles < a ^ the os 
'. , femoris, and the eminence between Hum 

M TZjrZ*™«. The' systematic is admitted into the cavity which isjeen 
name of the mother of thyme. See Serpyl- between the two condyles of that bom so 

that this articulation affords a specimen ol 

Tames vulqau.s. The systematic the complete ginglimus. Behind the in- 
p2 of the common thyme. See T+ ^^^^Z^^f^ 
"tHYKO Names compounded with the attachment of a ligament, and like. 

U tl K« XUYTKNO DFuT B &f«.c, Vernal cavity is a circular flat surface, 

iJSSSjESi >, * -scle ituated -^^ which serves lor 

about the glottis which pulls the ary U^n ,c ulat , not e con9idePable 

tenoid cartilage forwards nearer to the toie pan oi me <j» .,.,,„„, 

U THYRO HYOIDEUS. JlTi«C«/tM %r* The body of the tibia is smaller than 

III\KUii\ui i.i between its extremities, and, being of a triangular 

7,, 5 ) A m. scle, sitoa e it tween ffo ^ g lh ,. ct , surfiCe8 . of these, 

the os hyo.des and trunk, which P«"J ^ the P e i ternal one 1S broad, and slightly 

,>s hvoules downwards, and the thyroid »« ^ . musde9 above ,, ul below . 

cartilage upwards. C{M(n . c(0 , the internal' surface is broad and flat, and 

Thtko-ph lktkoei s. Sec ConrfrKto c , u ^ is narrower than die 

pharim«is inferior. r cylindrical. This 

Thtbo.ph.btkgo.st^pbh.ihps. See 7 s> ^' ^;^ hl ridg J rimni ng obliquely 

^TtiaSSniLXircs. See N»*M» across it, from the outer side of the upper 
[iiiiuwruiiiLiM-.. o tt r end of the bone to about one-third of its 

^THYROID ( \KTILVCE. {Cartilcm length downwards, A little below this 

i ,),:;: , :;:,n ( ^. ash,eid, ( and^, ^r^^it^i^i fs 

The carUlaee which is placed perpendicu- angles which separate .hese surfaces, he 

Ktc 'thecSoidcar ilaWof the larynx, anterior one, from its sharpness is called 

Jin Utut'nJ ,1 e antenoV, superior, "and the spine, or rife This ndge ,. not str^ht, 

it par? of the larynx. It is harder but desmbea a figure like an Italic /, 

( rm.r P rlinent in nun than in wo- turninR *£*™fc ^ ^nU.Sj 
m en in whom it forms the pomum adami. lastly inwards ag tin. The external angle 

THYROID GLAND Glandule thyroi- is more rounded, and serves for th, at- 
jj AlareeRlandsitnateduponthecri- tachmeat of the interosseous ligament; 
cd.aV '.trachea, and hlrns of the and the internal one ,s more rounded stdl 
th vioid c-.rtiage It ia uncertain whe. by the pressure afmusles. 
^ it be coagtobtte or conglomerate. Its The tibia enlarges agmn a little at its 
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lower extremity, and terminates in a pretty 
deep cavity, by which it is articulated with 
the uppermost bone of the foot. This 
cavity, in the recent subject, is lined with 
cartilage. Its internal side is formed into 
a considerable process, called malleolus 
interims, which, in its situation, resembles 
the styloid process of the radius. This 
process is broad, and of considerable thick- 
ness, and from it ligaments are extended 
to the foot. At its back part we find a 
groove, lined with a thin layer of earti- 
lage, in winch slide the tendons of the 
flexor digitorum longus, and of the tibialis 
posticus; and a little behind this is » 
smaller groove, for the tendon of the flexor 
longus poilicis. On the side opposite to 
the malleolus interims, the cavity is inter- 
rupted, and immediately above it is a 
rough triangular depression, which is fur- 
nished with cartilage, and receives the 
lower end of die fioula. 

The whole of this lower extremity of 
the bone seems to be turned somewhat 
outwards, so that the malleolus internns 
is situated more forwards than the inner 
border of the upper extremity of the 
bone. 

In 'he foetus both ends of the tibia are 
cartilaginous, 'ind become afterwards epi- 
physt s. 

TIBIAL ARTERIES. Jlrterix tibiale*. 
The two princ pal '..ranches 01 the popli- 
teal artery: the o e proceeds forwards, 
and is called i he anterior tibial ; the other 
backwards, and is called the posterior ti- 
bial; of which the external tibial, the fibu- 
larj the external and internal plantar, and 
the plantal ; rch. are branches. 

TIBIALIS ANTICUS. (Musculus tibi- 
alis amicus.) Tibio-sus-metatarsien of Du- 
mas. A flexor muscle of the loot, situated 
on the leu, which bends the foot by draw- 
ing it upwards and at the s..me time turns 
the toes inwards 

TtiUALis gracilis. See P/antaris. 

TIBIALIS 1'OSTICUS (Mnsmlus ti- 
bialis posticus) Tibia tursien of Dumas. A 
flexor muscle of the foot, situated on 
the leg, which extends the fool, and turns 
the toes inwards. 

TIC DOLOUREUX A painful affec- 
tion of the nerves of the face, particularly 
of that branch of the fifth pair, which 
comes out of the jnfraorbitary foramen. 

Tk.lia GUANA. Grana til'i. Grana 
tiglii The grana tilia are seed- of a dark 
grey colour, the produce of Troten tyliiim 
of Linneeus, in shape very like the seed of 
the ricintis communis. They abound with 
■ an od which is far more acrid and purga- 
tive than castoV-oil. 

TILBURY WATER. This is found at 
Wesi Tilbury in Essex. It is an aperient 
and chalybeate now seldom used medici- 
nally. 



TILIA. (Pli\i%, ulmus, the elm-tree.) 
1. The name of a ;,'enus of plants in the 
Linnrean system. Class, Polyundria. Or- 
der, JVlonogynia. 

2. The pharmacopcci.d name of the lime 
or linden tree. Tilia Enropeu of Linnaeus. 
The flowers of this tree are supposed to' 
possess anodyne and antispasmodic vi r - 
tues. They have a moderately strong 
smell, in which their virtue seems to con- 
sist, and abound with a strong mucilage. 
They are in high esteem in France. 

Tilia EuROPiEA. The systematic name 
of the lime-tree. See Tilia. 

Tilia gran a. See Tiglio Grana. 

Tilmus. (From vt\xu, to pluck.) 
Floccitatio or picking of bedclothes, 
observable in the last stages of some dis- 
orders. 

Timac. The name of a root imported 
from the East Indies, which is said to 
possess diuretic virtues, and therefore ex- 
hibited in dropsies It is not known f.om 
what plant it is obtained. 

TJN. Stannum. Jupiter of the alclie- 
tnists It has been much doubted whether 
this metal is found native. In the opinion of 
Kirwan there are sufficient authorities to 
determine the question in the affirmative. 
The native oxid vf tin, or tin stone, occurs 
both massive and crystallized. Its colour 
is a dark brown, sometimes yellowish grey. 
When crystallized, it is somewhat trans- 
parent. The wood tin ore is a variety of 
the native xid, termed so from its fibrous 
texture. This variety has hitherto been 
found only in Cornwall. It occurs in frag- 
ments which are s. enerally round, and its 
colour is brown, sometimes inclining to 
yellow. Tin is also found mineralized by 
sulphur, associated always with a portion 
of copptr, and often of iron. This ore is 
called tin pyrites Its colour is yellowish 
gre\ . It has a metal lie lustre, and a fibrous 
or lamellated texture; sometimes it ex- 
hibits prismatic colours. Tin is compara- 
tively a rare metal, as it is not found in 
great quantity any where but in Cornwall 
or Devonshire; though it is likewise met 
with in the mines of Bohemia, Saxony, the 
island of B ti.ca, the peninsula of Malacca, 
and in the East Indies. 

Properties of tin. — Tin is of a brilliant 
white colour, though not quite so white as 
silver. It is one of the lightest of the 
metals ; its specific gravity, when ham- 
mered, being 7 299. It is very fusible, 
melting at about 410° Fahr. By intense 
heat it is volatilized. It becomes oxidated 
by a moderate degree of heat. It easily 
bends and emits a noise, called the crack- 
ling of tiu. It is exceedingly soft and 
ductile. It may be reduced to very thin 
leaves. Tinfoil, or tin leaf, which is tin 
beat out, is about one-thousandth part of 
an inch thick. It has scarcely any sound. 
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It r. sists the action of the air. It crys- dissolves likewise the sweet saccharine 
tallizes in rhombs formed of small octahe. n.a. i of vegetables, and generally those 

Jr.». It unites, b) fusion, with phosphorus pa. is of animal bodies in winch their pecu- 
and sulphur. It dots not decompose Liar smell and taste reside. 

done, or in the cold; but easily by The virtues of man) vege'ables are ex- 
means of many other bodies, h decom- trac ed almost equally by water and rec- 
poses the i tlphnric acid, and unites with tilled spirii ; but mthe watery and spint- 
thi sulphureous acid. It decomposes the nous tinctures of them there is tins differ 
nitric acid) and is rery soluble in muriatic ence, that the active par s in the Watery 
acid. Niiromunatic acid acts on it very extractions are blended With a large pro- 
readily, It is slightly soluble in the fluo- portion of inert gummy matter, on which, 
ric and boracic acids. Phosphoric arid their solubility in this menstrum in a great 
at acks it by heat. Tartareous acid has measure depends, while rectified spirit 
no perceptible action on it. The oxalic extracts them almost pure from gum. 
and acetic a ids dissolve it in small cjuan- Hence, when the spirituous tini'ur. a are 
tit .s. The alkalies appear to have some mixed with watery liquors, a part of what 
action on it. by heat. It combines with the spirit had taken up from ihe subject 
sulphuret of potash b) fusion. It unit s generally separates and subsides, on ac- 
wiih tbe.greater number of the metals with count ol its having been freed from , hat 
facility, h decomposes muriate of, mer- matter, which, being blended with it in 
Curj and muria'e of ammonia. 1 causes the original vegetable, made it soluble in 
of potash to detonate. It takes fire water. This, however, is not universal, 
neoualj in oxigenated muriatic acid for active parts of some vegetables when 
id is capable of combining with two extracted by rectified spirits, are not pre- 
differenl proportions of oxigen. cipitated by water, being almost soluble 

Method of obtaining tin- — In order to in both menstrua. 
obtain tin from its ore, a mere fusion of it, Rectified spirit may be tinged by vege- 
Witll pounded charcoal, is sufficient. Or, tables of all colours, except blue: the 
a certain quantity of the ore is first freed leaves of plants, in general, will give out 
from si Iphur and arsen c by torrifaci ion ; little of their natural colour to watery 
alter which it is mixed with equal parts of liquors, communicate to spirit the whole of 
potash, one half of common resin, and two their green tincture, which for the most 
parts of black flux | the mixture is then part proves elegant, ihough not very du- 
fuscel in a crucible covered with charcoal, rable. 

by means of winch the metal is recovered Fixed alkaline salts deepen the colour 
in its metallic state. In order to obtain of spirituous tinctures; and hence they 
pure tin, let the tin obtained before be have been supposed to promote the dis- 
rapidly dissolved in strong nitric acid with solving power of ihe menstruum, though 
heat. Thus some of the metals it may this does not appear from experience; in 
contain will be iield in solution, and others the trials which have been made no more 
become oxidated, but muriatic, or nitro- was found to be taken up in the deep- 
muriatic acid will, on digestion, take up coloured tinctures than in the paler ones, 
OXids, and after sufficient ablution, and often not so much; if the alkali be 
leave that of tin, winch may afterwards added after the extraction of the tincture, 
be reduced by mixing it when pulverised it will heighten the colour as much as when 
with double its weight of a flux formed of mixed with the ingredients at first The 
equal parts of pitch and borax, or resin and addition of these salts in making tinctures 
borax, and pitting it into a covered cruci- is not only needless but prejudicial, as they 
ble, lined with charcoal, w hich must he generally injure the flavour of aromatics, 
placed in a forge, and strongly heated for and superadd a quality sometimes contra- 
a quarter of an hour ry to the intention of the medicine. 

T1NCJS OS. {Tinea, a tench ) The Volatile alkaline salts, in many cases, 

mouth of the uterus is so called by some promote the action of the spirits. Acids 

writers, from its resemblance to a tench's generally weaken it ; unless when the 

mouth. acid has been previously combined with 

Borax. the vinous spirit into a compound of new 

TmoTORics. (Prom tingo t to die.) An qualities, called dulcified spirit. 
epithet of a species of broom used by Tim itua aloes. Tincture of aloe. 
jenista tinctoria of Linnxus. "Take of the inspissated juice of spike 

TINCTURA. (From nn?o, to dye a aloe, half an ounce; extract of liquorice, 
Unctura.) A solution of any substance in an ounce and half; water, a pint; rec- 
spirit of wine Rec ified spirit of wine is tified spiiit, four fltiidounces." Macerate 
the direct menstruum of the resins, and in a sand bath until the extract is dissolved* 
essential oils of vegetables, and totally and then strain. This preparation pos- 
extracts these active print iples from sun- Besses stomachic and purgative qualities, 
drj vegetable matters, which \ieldthem but should never be given where there is a 
to water not at all, or only in part. It tendency to hemorrhoids. In choleric 
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cases and amennorhcea it is preferred to Tinctura camphor*: conrrosiTA. Com. 
other purees. The dose is from half a pound tincture of camphor, fomerly 
fluidouncc to an ounce. called tinctura epii comphoratu ; and elixir 

Tinctura aloes conirosiTA. Compound paregoricum. " Take of camphor, two 
tincture of aloe, formerly called Elixir scr pies ; opi<.m, dred and powdered, 
aloes.- Elixir proprietutis " Take of ex- benzoic acid, of each a drachm; proof 
tract of spiked aloe, powdered, saffron, of spirit, two pints." Macerate for fourteen 
each three ounces ; tincture of myrrh, days, and strain. The London college 
two pints." Macerate for fourteen days, has changed the name of this prepara- 
and strain A more stimulating compound tion, because it was occasionally the 
than the former. It is a useful application source of mistakes under us old one, 
to old indolent ulcers. The dose is from and tincture of opium w.<s sometimes 
half a fluiddrachm ;o two drachms. substituted for it. It differs also from 

Tinctura aloes vitriolata. With the the former preparation in the omission 
hitter inf sion a drachm or two of this of the oil of aniseed, which was often 
cleg-ant tincture is extremely serviceable complained of as disagreeable to the 
against gouty and rheumatic affections of palate, and to which, as an addition, no 
the stomach and bowels, and also in the increase of p >wer could be affixed The 
weaknesses ot those organs which freq ient- dose is from half a fluiddrachm to half an 



See Tinctura 



ounce. 

Tinctura cantharidis. 
Lyttcc. 

Tinctura capsici. Tincture of capsi- 
cum. " Take of capsicum berries, an 
ounce; proof spirit, two pints." Macerate 



ly attend old age 

Tinctura assafostidjc. Tincture of as- 
safcetida, fomerly known by the name 
tinctura fectida. " Take of assafoetida, 
four ounces ; rectified spirit, two pints." 
Macera'e for fourteen days and strain. 

Diluted with water, this is mostly given for fourteen days, and strain. 
in all kinds of fiis, by the vulgar. It is a Tinctura cardamomi. Tincture of 
useful preparation as an antispasmodic, cardamom. " Take of cardamom-seeds, 
especially in conjunction with vitriolated bruised, three ounces; proof spirit, two 
zinc. The dose is from half a fluiddrachm pints." Macerate for fourteen days, and 
to two drachms. strain. A powerful stimulating carminative. 

Tinctura aurantii. Tincture of orange- In spasm of the stomach, an ounce with 
peel, formerly tinctura corticis aurantii. some other diluted stimulant is given with 
" Take of fresh orange-peel, three ounces ; advantage. The dose may vary according 
proof spirit, two p'nts." Macerate for to circumstances, from half a drachm to an 
fourteen days, and strain. A mild and ounce and upwards, 
pleasant stomachic bitter. Tinctura cardamomi composita Com- 

Tinctura benzoini composita. Com- pound tincture of cardamom, formerly 
pound tincture of benzoin, formerly known called tinctura stomachica. "Take of 
by the names of tinctura benzoet cor-posita, cardamom-seeds, carraway-seeds, cochi- 
and balsamum traumaticum. "Take of neal, of each bruised, two drachms; yn. 
benzoin, three ounces; storax balsam, nanion-bark,bruised,halfanounce; raisins 
strained, two ounces ; balsam of Tolu, an 
ounce ; extract of spiked aloe, an ounce 
and half; rectified spirit, two pints." 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain 
This tincure is more generally applied 
externally to ulcers and wounds than 
given infernally,, though possessing ex- 
pectorant, antispasmodic, and stiinulat 

ing powers. Against coughs, spasmodic ,^..^.^>., *w uu ..v~», ,..^.. »_.. 
affections of the 'stomach and bowels, and pints." Macerate for fourteen days, ana 



stoned, four ounces; proof spirit, two 
pinis." Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain. A useful and elegant carminative 
and cordial The dose from half a 
fluiddrachm to half an ounce and up- 
wards. 

Tinctura cascarillje. Tincture of 
casciirilla. " Take of cascarilla-bark, 
it coughs, spasmodic powdered, four ounces; proof spirit, t*o 
, w ie 'stomach and bowels, and pints." Macerate for fourteen days, and 
diarrhoea, produced by ulcerations of strain. A stimulating aromatic tonic, tft« 
those parts, it is a very excellent medi- may be exhibited in debility of the bowels 
cine The 'dose when given internally is and stomach, and in those cases of lever 
from half a fluiddrachm to two drachms in which the Peruvian bark proves pur- 
( jjj |etl gative. The dose from half a drachm to 

Tinctura calumbjb. Tincture of ca- two drachms. 
lumba formerly called tinctura calamine. Tixctuka castorei. Tincture of castor. 
" Tike of calumba root, powdered, two " Take of castor, powdered, two ounces; 
ounces and a half; proof spirit, two pints." rectified spirit, two pints." Macerate for 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain, fourteen days, and strain. A powerful 
This tincture contains the active part of stimulant and antispasmodic, mostly exlu- 
the root and is generally given with the bited in hysterical affections in. a dilute 
infusion of it, as a stomachic and adstrin- form. The dose is from half a fluiddrachm 



gent. 



to two drachms. 
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' i, \ CATBCH0. Tincture of cate- 
chu, formerly known by the, name Hnctura 
japonica. " lake of extract of catechu, 
cinnamon-bark, bruised, of each two oun- 
ces; proof spirit, two pints." Macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain. An aroma- 
tic adstringent, mostly given to the hys- 
terical epilepsy of young women, winch 
from irregularity in the menstrual 
discharge. The dose ia from half a fluid - 
drachm to two drachms. 

TiN'iiui mm monk. Tincture of cin- 
cbona. Pormerlj known by the name of 
tinctura corticit peruviani simplex. " 'l'.ike 
ol lance-leaved cinchona bark, powdered, 
seven ounces; proof spirit, two pints." 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain 
The dose is from a drachm to half a fluid- 
ounce. For its virtues sec Cinchona. 

Ti Mir ha (imiiiiw compomta. Com- 
pound tinctura of cinchona. " lake of 
lance-leaved cinchona bark, powdend, 
two ounces ; orange-peel, dried, an ounce 
and half; serpentary root, bruised, three 
drachms; saffron, a drachm; cochineal, 
powdered, two Bcruples; proof spirit, 
twenty fluid' unices " Macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain. The dose is from 
one fluiddrachm to half an ounce. For its 
virtues see Cinchona 

Tim iiiii nwi'iuMi. Tincture of cin- 
namon Formerly called aqua ciunumomi 
forti::. " Take of cinnamon bark, bruised, 
three ounces; proof spirit, two pints" 
Macerate for fourteen days. The dose is 
from a fluiddrachm to three drachms or 

more 

Tim inn nwvMoMi COMFOSITA Com- 
pound lincture of cinnamon Formerly 
called ttnetura aromatica " Take of cin- 
namon bark, bruised, SIX drachms; car- 
damom-aeeds, bruised, three drtichms; long 
pepper, powdered, ginger-root, sliced, of 
each two drachms; proof spirit, two pints." 
Macerate for fourteen cl.t\s, and strain. 
The dose is from half a fluiddrachm to 
two drachma or more. 

Timi'iuv digitalis Tincture of fox- 
glove "'Take ol fox-glove leaves, dried, 
four ounces; proof spirit, two pints." Mi- 
ce rate lor fourteen d..\s, and strain. This 
tincture is introduced in the London Phar- 
macopoeia as possessing the properties of 
the plant in a convenient, uniform, and 
permanent form ; it ia a saturated tincture, 
and in the s.. im- proportions h s been long 
used hi genera] practice. The dose is 
from ten to forty minims, tor its virtues 
l> alii. 

Tiki hha n:nm ammomati. Tincture 
• oniated iron, formerly called fine- 
turn Jerri ammoniacatis- tinctura J! rum 
urn, tincttira martit m/ruichti. "Take 
of aramoniated nun, tour ounces ; proof 
spirit, a pint." Digest and strain. This 
is a most excellent chalybeate in all atonic 



affections, and may be given with cinchona 
in he cure of dropsical and other cachec- 
tic diseases. The dose is from half a 
fluiddrachm to two drachms. 

Tinctura ferui muriatis. Tincture 
of muriate of iron. Formerly called tinc- 
tura mortis in spiritii talis : tinctura martis 
cum tpiritu sain: and lately known by the 
name of tinctura firri muriati. "Take of 
subcarbonate of iron, half a pound; mu- 
riatic a> id, a pint; rectified spirit, three 
pints." Four ihe acid upon the carbonate 
of iron in a glass vessel, and shake it oc- 
ciMonally for three days. Set it by, that 
t'ue faeces, if there be any, may subside ; 
then pour off the solution, and add the 
spirit. Mr. Cline strongly recommends 
this in ischuria and many diseases of the 
kidneys and urinary passages. The dose 
is from icn to twenty drops. It is a good 
chalybeate, and serviceable against most 
diseases of debility without fever. 

Tim'tiiii i;i\tia\v composita Com- 
pound tincture of gentian. Formerly call- 
ed tinctura amara. " Take of gentian 
root, sliced, two ounces; orange-pee), 
dried; an ounce; cardamom-seeds, bruised, 
half an ounce ; proof spirit, two pints." 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
The dose is from one fluiddrachm to two 
drachms For its virtues see Gentiana. 

Tim ti in ouaiaci, Tincture of guaia- 
cum. " Take of guaiacum gum resin. 
half a pound; rectified spirit, two pints." 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
1 his tincture, winch possesses all the ac- 
tive parts of this peculiar vegetable matter, 
is now first introduced into the London 
Pharmacopoeia. The dose is from one fluid- 
dr ..chm to two drachms. For its virtues 
see Guaiacum. 

Tikctcra m'aiai'i AMMONiiTi. Ammo- 
niated tincture of guaiacum. Formerly 
called tinctura guaiacina volutin s "Take 
of guaiacum gum resin, powdered, four 
ounces; compound spirit of ammonia, a 
pint and half." Macerate for fourteen 
days, and strain. The dose is from one 
fluiddrachm to two drachms. 

Tivca u a rellebori Mi.KT. Tincture of 
black hellebore Formerly called tinctura 
melamp'jilii " Take of black hellebore- 
root, sliced, four ounces ; proof spirit, two 
pints." Macerate for fourteen days, and 
strain. 'I he dose is from half a fluiddrachm 
to a drachm. For its virtues consult i/el- 
leborus niqer. 

Tibctura Tincture of hop., 

" Take of hops, five ounces; proof spir. 
tu o pints. - ' Macerate for fourteen da) s, and 
strain. Various modifications of tiie prepa- 
rations of this bitter have lately been strong- 
ly recommended by Mr. Freke, (Obser- 
vations on Humulus Lupulus,) and em- 
ployed by many practitioners, who believe 
that it unites sedative and tonic powers, 
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and thus forms a useful combination. The drops, to half a fluiddrachm. For its vir 

dose is from half a fluiddrachm to a tues see Opium. 

drachm. See Humulus. Tinctura rhei. Tincture of rhubarb 




the henbane itself ,s narcotic is abundant- and half; saffron, two drachm's; proof 
ly proved, that the same power is also spirit, two puns." Macerate for fourteen 
iound in its tincture is also certain, but to days, and strain. The dose i* from half a 
produce the same effects requires a much fluidounce to an OMice and half. For its 
larger dose. In some of the statements virtues see Rhabarbarum. 
made to the College of Physicians of Lon- Tinctura uuei composita. Compound 
don a different opinion has been given, and tincture of rhubarb. Formerly called tine- 
twenty -five drops have been considered as tura rhabarbari composita. "Take of rhu. 
■' equivalent to twenty of tincture of opium; barb-root, sliced, two ounces; liquorice- 
it does not producccostiveness, or the sub- root, bruised, half an ounce; gingcr-root 
sequent confusion of head which follows sliced, saffron, of each two drachms • w». 
the use of opium, and will therefore be, *er, apint, proof spirit, twelve fluidoun'ces." 
even if its powers be weaker, of consider- Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 
able use. The dose is from ten minims This is a mild stomachic "aperient. The 
to one fluiddrachm. dose is from half a fluidounce to an ounce 

Tinctura jalaps. Tincture of jalap, and half. 
Formerly called tinctura jalapii. "Take Tinctura scills;. Tincture of squills. 
of jalap-root, powdered, eight ounces ; " Take of squdls-root, fresh dried, tour 
proof spirit, two pints." Macerate tor ounces; proof spirit, two pints." Mace- 
fourteen days, and strain. The dose is rate for fourteen days, and strain. The vir- 
from one fluiddrachm to half an ounce. For tues of the squill (see Scilla) reside in 
its virtues see Jalapa. this tincture, which is administered in 

TiNCTunA kino. Tincture of kino, doses of from twenty drops to a fluid- 
"Take of kino, powdered, three ounces ; drachm. 

proof spirit, two pints." Macerate for four- Tinctura senn;e. Tincture of senna. 
teen days, and strain. All the adstrin- Formerly called elixir salutis " Take of 
gency of kino is included in this prepara- senna-leaves, 'hree ounces; carraway. 
tion. The dose is from half a fluiddrachm seeds, three drachms; cardamom -seeds, 
to two drachms See Kino. bruised, .a drachm; raisins, stoned, four 

Tinctura ltttb. Tincture of blister- ounces; proof spirit, two pints." Macerate 
ing fly. Formerly called tinctura cunthari- lor fourteen da)s, and strain. A carmma- 
(Us: — tinctura cantharidum. "Take of ti\e, aperient, and purgative in doses from 
blistering flies, bruised, three drachms; two drachms co a fluidounce. See Senna. 
proof spirit, two pints." Macerate for, Tinctura strpentari^e. Tincture of 
fourteen days, and strain! In the lastedi- serpentary Formerly called tinctura ser- 
tion of the London Pharmacopoeia the pentance virginiarue. " Take of serpenta- 
colouring matter of the former preparation ry root, three ounces; proof spirit, two 
■ is omitted as useless, and that of the fly pints." Macerate for fourteen days, and 
increased. It is a very acrid, diuretic, and strain This tincture possesses, in addition 
stimulating preparation, which should al- to the virtu, s of the spirit, those of the 
Ways be administered with great caution serpentarix. The dose is from half a fluid- 
from its known action on the parts of gene- drachm to two drachms. See Serpentaria. 
ration. In chronic eruptions on the skin, Tinctura valerians. Tincture of vi- 
and dropsical diseases of the aged, it is lerian. Formerly called tinctura valerian* 
often very useful when other medicines simplex. " Take of valerian-root, four 
have been inert. The dose is from half a ounces; proof spirit, two pints." Mace- 
fluiddrachm to two drachms. rate for fourteen days, and strain A use. 

Tinctura MTBRH32. Tincture of myrrh, ful antispasmodic in conjunction with 
" Take of myrrh, bruised, three ounces; others. The dose is from half a fluid- 
rectified spirit, twenty-two fluidounces ; drachm to two drachms. See Valeriana. 
water, a pint and half." Macerate for Tinctura valerian e ammoxiat.'e. Am- 
fourteen days, and strain. The dose is from moniated tincture of valerian. Formerly 
half a fluiddrachm to a drachm. For iis called tinctura valerian* volutilis "Take 
virtues see Jlfynha. of valerian-root, four ounces; aromatic 

Tinctura orn. Tincture of opium, spirit of ammonia, two pints." Macerate 
" Take of hard opium, powdered, two lor fourteen days, and strain. A strong 
ounces and a half; proof spirit, two pints." antispasmodic and stimulating tincture. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. Thi dose is from half a fluiddrachm to two 
The dose is from ten minims, or twenty drachms. 
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■ i in \r.iiATiii. A very active 
alterative, recommended in the cure of 
epili psj and cutaneous eruptions. lis 
administration requires great caution ; 
the wliite hellebore being a powerful 
p<> son. 

Tim nit i zutzibebis. Tincture of 

" Take of ginger-root, sliced* 

two ounces) proof ipuat, two pints." 

Lie for fourteen days, and strain. A 

stimulating carminative. The dose is from 

a. Buiddrachm to three dracl ins 

Tincture of aloes. See Tinctura aloes. 
Tun t. re of assafatida. See Tinctura 

tssafaclida. 

"ie oj black hellebore. See Tine- 
turn belli bori nigri. 

Tim tin e of blistering fly. See Tinctura 
lyttx. 

Tincture of calumba. See Tmctura ca- 
lumbte. 

'Tincture of capsicum. See Tinctura 
cap sic i. 

Tincture of cardamom. See Tinctura 
cardamomi. 

Tincture of cascarilla. See Tinctura 
cascmillx. 

Tincture of castor. See Tinctura cas- 
torei. 

'Tincture of catechu. See Tinctura ca- 
techu. 

Tincture of cinchona. See Tinctura cin- 
choine. 

Tincture of cinnamon. See Tinctura cin- 
namomi 

Tincture of fox-glove. See Tinctura digi- 
talis 

Tincture of guaiaenm. See Tinctura 
gvaiaci 

Tincture of guaiacum, ammoniated. Sec 
Tinctura gueiaci ammoniati. 

'/'nature of ginger. See Tinctura ziuzi- 
beris. 

Tincture of henbane. See Tinctura hy- 
etciami. ' 

Tincture of hops. See Tinctura hit- 
niuli. 

Tincture of jalap. Sec Tinctura ja- 
lapii. 

Tincture of kino. See Tinctura kino. 

'Tincture of myrrh. See Tinctura 

myrrh* 

Tincture of opium. See Tinctura opii 

Tincture of orange peel. See Tinctura 
aurantii. 

Tincture of rhubarb. See Tinctura rhei. 

Tincture of senna. See Tinctura sennit. 

Tincture of serpentary. See Tinctura 

Tincture of squills. See Tinctura 
scilU. 

Tincture of valerian. See Tinctura va- 
lerian*. 

'Tincture of valerian, ammoniated. See 
Tinctura valerian* ammoniata. 

Tincture, compound, of aloes. See TinC' 
tura aloes composites. 



Tincture, compound, of benzoin. See 
Tinctura bevz.ini i omposita. 

Tincture, compound of camphor. See 
Tinctura camphore composita. 

Tincture, compound, of cardamom See 
Tinctura cardamomi composita. 

Ttnctwe, compound, of cinnamon. See 
Tinctura cinnnmomi com/ esira. 

Tincture, compound, of cinchona. See 
Tinctura cinchorae composita. 

Tincture, compound, of gentian. See 
Tinctura gentians composita. 

Tincture, compound, of rhubarb. See 
Tinctura rhuburburi composita 

TINEA CAPITIS. ( Tinea, from leneo, 
to hold ) The s aid-head A genus of 
disease m the class locales and order 
dialyses of Collen j characterised by small 
it the root of the hairs of the head, 
which produce a friable white crust. 

Tin-glass. See Bismuth. 

TINNITUS AUJtlUM. See Para- 
cusis. 

TITANIUM. This is a lately disco- 
vered metal It was first noticed by 
Macgfegor as existing in the state of an 
oxid, mixed with iron, manganese, and si- 
lex, in a greyish black sand found in the 
vale of Menachan in Cornwall, and thence 
named menachanite, or oxid of titanium, 
combined with iron. It has since been 
discovered by Klaproth, in an ore named 
titanite.or oxid of titanium, combined with 
lime and silex. This ore is generally met 
with crystallized in four-sided prisms, not 
longer than a quarter of an inch. Its co- 
lour is a yellowish red, or blackish brown; 
it is opaque and of an imperfect lustre. It 
breaks with a foliated, uneven, or con- 
choidal fracture. It exists also in an ore 
calh d red schorl of Hungary, or red oxid 
of titanium. This ore, which is found ge- 
nerally crystallized in rectangular prisms, 
is of a brownish red colour; and its tex- 
ture foliated. In all ihese ores titanium 
exists in the state of an oxid. 

Properties of titahtum — Titanium has 
been only obtained in very small aggluti- 
nated grains. It is of a red-yellow and 
crystalline texture, brittle and extremely 
refractory. Its specific graTity is about 
4 2; when broken will a hammer while 
yet hot from its recent reduction it shows 
a change of colours of purple, violet, and 
blue. In very intense heat it is volatilized. 
Most of the acids have a striking ac- 
tion on this metal. Nitric acid has little 
effect upon it. It is very oxidable by the 
munatic acid. It is not attacked bv the 
alkalies. Nitro-muriatic acid converts it 
into a white powder. Sulphuric acid when 
boiled upon it is partly decomposed. It 13 
one of the most infusible metals. It does 
not combine with sulphur, but it may be 
united to phosphorus. It does not alloy 
with copper, lead, or arsenic, but combines 
with iron. 
• 5 M 
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Method of obtaining titanium. — It is ex- 
tremely difficult to reduce the oxid of tita- 
nium to the metallic state. However, the 
experiments of Klaprolli, Hecht and 
Vauquelin, have proved its reducibility. 
According to the two latter, one part of 
oxid of titanium is to be melted with six 
of potash ; the mass when cold is to be 
dissolved in water. A white precipitate 
will be formed which is carbonate of tita- 
nium. This carbonate is then made into a 
paste with oil, and the mixture is put into 
a crucible filled with charcoal powder and 
a little alumine The whole is then ex- 
posed for a few hours to the action of a 
strong heat. The metallic titanium will be 
found in a blackish puff'ed-up substance, 
possessing a metallic appearance. 

TiTuraiALus. (From t/t9oc, a dug, and 
/xitxot, tender; so called from its smooth 
leaves and milky juice.) Spurge. Two 
plants are directed for medicinal purposes 
by this name. See Tithymalus pavulios 
and Esula minor. 

Tituoialus cyparissius. See Esula 
minor 

Tithtkalus paramos. Sea spurge. 
Every part of this plant, Euphorbia j ara- 
lius of Linnaeus, is violently eaiuartie and 
irritating, inflaming the mouth and fauces. 
It is seldom employed in the practice of 
this country ; but w here it is use d vinegar 
is recommended to correct its irritating 
power. 

Tithymeljea. See Thymelta, 

Tittillicum. (From tililh, to tickle; 
so called from its being easily tickled.) 
The arm-pit. 

Toadflax. See Linaria. 

Tobacco. See J\'icotiana. 

Tobacco, English. See JYicotiana miner. 

Tobacco, Virginia*. See JVtcotiana. 

TOES. Digiti pedis. '1 hey consist of 
three distinct hones disposed in rowscalh d 
phalanges, or ranks of the toes. The great 
toe has bui two phalanges; the others have 
three ranks of bones, which have nothing 
particular, only the Joints are mule round 
and free, foimed by a round head on one 
bone, and by a pretty deep hollow for re- 
ceiving it, in the one above it. 

Tola balsam. See Jialsumum Toluta- 

nutn. 

Toluift.ra balsaiiujm. The systema- 
tic name of the tree winch affords the Tolu 
balsnn. See JBalsamum Tolutunvm 

Toli taxu.-.i HALSAJiuM. See Bulsamum 
Tolutanum. 

Tomkiuim. (From ti/ayO), to cut.) An 
incision-knife. 

Tomentitia. (From tomentum, a Hock 
** of woo! ; so called from its soft coat.) Cot- 
ton-weed. ,_ 

TOMENTUM CEREBRI. {Tomen- 

turn, a flock of wool.) The small vessels 

' that. penetrate the cortical substance ot 

the brain, from the pia mater, which, when 



separated from the brain, and adhering to 
the pia mater, give it a flocky appearance 

TONIC SPASM. {Spasmus tonicus. 
Tovty.os, from ttivm, to pull or draw.) Con- 
tractura a spasmo. A rigul contraction of 
the muscles, without relaxation, as in tris- 
mus, tetanus, &c. See Tetanus 

TONICS. {JYledicamenta tonica, from 
tov£&>, to strengthen ) Medicines which 
increase the tone of the muscular fibre 
such as stimulants, adstringents, &c. 

TON CUE. Lingua. A soft fleshy 
viscus, very moveable in every direction, 
situated interiorly in the cavity of the 
mouth, and constituting the organ of taste. 
It is divided into a base, body, and back, 
an inferior surface, and two lateral parts. 
It is composed of muscular fibres, covered 
by a nervous membrane, on which are a 
great number of nervous papillae, particu- 
larly at the apex and lateral parts; the 
rete mucosum, and epidermis. The arte- 
ries of the tongue are branches of the ra- 
nine and labial. The veins empty them- 
selves in'o the great lingual, which proceed 
to the ex ernal jugular. The nerves come 
from the eighth, ninth, and fifth pair. 
The use of this organ is for chewing, swal- 
lowing, sucking, and tasting. See also 
Taste 

TONSILS TonsiU*. Amygdala Tol* 
Toles. Tolles. Two oblong, sub-oval 
glands, siiuaitd one on each side of the 
fauces, and opening into the cavity of 
the mouth by twelve or more large excre- 
tory ducts, 

Tooth. See Teeth. 

Tooth-ache Sec Odontalgia. 

TOPHUS {Toph, Hebrew.) Epipt- 
roma. The concretion on the teeth or in 
the joints of gouty people. Also gravel. 

TO PIC A. ' (From roiros, a plate.) Me- 
dicines applied to a particular place. 

Topinahia. A species of tumour in the 
sk.n of the head. 

Turcular. (From torqueo, to twist) 
The tourniquet; a bandage to, check hae- 
morrhages after wounds or amputa'ions. 

lORCULAR HEROPH1LI {Torm- 
lar, from torqueo, to twist.) Lechencon. 
Lenos The press of Herophilus. That 
place wht re the four sinuses of the dura 
mater meet together, first accurately de- 
scribed by Herophilus, the anatomist. 

ToRDYLICM OFFICINALE (TordyMim 

quasi tortilium, from torqueo, to twist ; so 
named from is tortuous branches) The 
systematic name of the officinal seseli ere- 
ticum. See Seseli creticum 

Tni-mentil See Tormentilla. 

TORMENTILLA. (From tormentum, 
pain ; because it was supposed to relieve 
pain in the teeth ) 1. The name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnaean system. 
Class, Icosandria. Order, JMonogynia 

2. The pharmacopceial name of the hep- 
taphyllum. C'onsolida rubra. Common 
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termcntil, or upright septfoil. Tormen- 
tilla erecta of Linnaeus : — canle erectiwculo, 
foliis sessilibus. The root is the only part 
of Ibe plant which is used medicinally : 
it has ■ strong Styptic taste, hut imparts no 
peculiar sapid flavour: it has been long 
held in estimation as a powerful adslrin- 
gent ; and, as a proof of its efficacy in this 
w»y, il has been substituted fkt oak-hark 
in the tanning of skins for leather. Tor- 
ment il is ordered in the pnlvin crele compo- 
situ* of the London Pharmacopoeia. 

Toumi ntii.i.,1 brecta. The systematic 
name of the upright septfoil. See Tor- 

I untllUl. 

TOBMlftA. Gripes. Pains in the 
bowels 

TORPOR. A numbness, or deficient 
sensation. 

Torticollis, (Prom torqiieo, to twist, 
and coUum, the neck.) The wry neck. 

Ton 1 1 ii \ 08819 'I'll' locked jaw. 

Ten i i'ona. See £onn a Henrietta. 

TOUCH. Tnctus. The sensation by 
which we perceive any thing that is ap- 
plied to the skin. The organ of touch is 
formed by the nervous papillae, wh ch are 
situated all over the skm but more espe- 
cially at the points of the fingers. 

Touch me not See .\"oli me tangere. 

Touch wood Bi e Jlgaricus. 

TOURNIQUKT. (French, from tour- 
ner, to turn.) An instrument used for 
slopping the Mow of blood into a limb. 

Toxicaria mi vsii!ii\<is. An Indian 
poison, obtained from a tree hitherto 
undescribed by any medical botanist, 
known by the name of Boas-upas ; it is a 
naive of South America. Concerning 
this plant various and almost incredible 
particulars have been related, both in an- 
cient and modern t m.es ; some of them 
true, others probably founded on supersti- 
tion. Runiphius testifies that he Had not 
met with any other more dreadful produc- 
ed from any vegetable. And he adds, that 
this poison, of which the Indians boast, 
was much more terrible to the Dutch than 
any warlike instrument. He likewise says, 
it is his opinion, that it is of the same na- 
tural order if not of the same genus as the 
cestrum. 

To\n •tiiH-viiin m. (From tc^ikcv, a poi- 
son, and (JWgov, a tree ) The poison-tree, 
which is so noxious that no insects ever 
coiiif near it. 

TOXICOLOGY. (Toxicolojrja, .from 
in arrow or bow ; because the darts 
of the ancients were usually besmeared 
with some poisonous substance j and xcj-oc, 
a discnurse.) A dissertation on poisons. 
Se Pohon 

TOXIC UM. (From tc%cy, an arrow, 
which u.i^ sometimes poisoned.) Any 
dead I) poison. 

rssjj Tho artimesia or mug- 
wort. 



TRABF.CULA. (Trabecula, a small 
beam.) This word is mostly applied by 
anatomists to the small medullary fibres 
of the brain, which constitute the commis- 
sures. 

TRACHEA. (So called from its rough- 
•ess j from T^a^^c, rough.) The wind- 
pipe. The trachea is a cartilaginous and 
membranous canal, through which the air 
passes into the lungs. Its upper part, 
which is called the larynx, is composed of 
five cartilages. The uppermost and small* 
est of these cartilages, is placed over the 
glottis or mouth uflhe larynx, and is called 
epiglottis, as closing the passage to the 
lungs in 'he act of swallowing. The sides 
of the larynx are composed of the two 
arytenoid cartilages, which are of a very 
complex figure, not easy to be described. 
The anterior and larger part of the larynx 
is made up of two cartilages, one of which 
is c.lled thyrtwles or scutiformis, from its 
being shaped like a buckler : and the other 
cricoidcsor annularis, from its resembling 
a ring. Roth these cartilages may be felt 
immediately tinder the skm, at the fore 
part of the thorax ; and the thyroides, by 
its convexity, forms an eminence ci. lied 
the pomum adami, winch is usually more 
considerable in the male than in the female 
subject. 

All these cartilages are united to each 
other by means of very elastic ligamentous 
fibres ; and are enabled by the assistance 
of their several muscles, to dilate or con- 
tract the passageof ihe larynx, and to per- 
form that variety of motion which seems to 
point out the larynx, as the principal organ 
of the vo.ee ; for when the air passes out 
through a wound in the trachea, it produces 
no sound. 

These cartilages are moistened by a 
mucus, which seems to be secreted by mi- 
nu'.e glans situated near them. The upper 
part of the trachea, and the cricoid and 
thyroid cartilages, are in some measure 
covered anteriorly by a considerable bodv, 
which rs supposed to be of a glandular 
structure, and from its situation is-culled 
the thyroid gland, though its excretory 
duct has not yet been discovered, or its 
real use asteriained. The glottis is en- 
tirely covered by a very fine membrane, 
which is moistened by a constant stipplv of 
a watery fluid. From the larynx the ca- 
nal begins to take the name of trachea or 
aspera arteria, and extends from thence as 
far down as the fourth or fifth vertebra: of 
the back, where it divides into two 
branches, which are the right and left 
bronchial tube. Each of these bronchia 
ramifies through the substance of that lobe 
of the lungs, to which il is distributed, by 
an infinite number of branches, which are 
formed Of cartilages separated from efcch 
other like those of the trachea, by an 
intervening membranous and ligamentary 
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substance. Each of these cartilages is of transversa^ cervicis and of the three sune 
an angular figure; and as they become nor dorsal, ami ins inserted imo the middle 
gradually less and less m their diameter, ot the postenor part of the mastoid process 
the lower ones are in some measure rec iv- 'l rachelophyma. (From «.*»*» iS 
ed into those above then,, when the lungs, throat, and W *, a tumour.) A swell „? 
alter being inflated, gradually collapse by of the brortchial gland S 

the air being pushed out from them in ex- Trachelos. (From «**«*, rough be 
pirat.on. As «i,e branches of the bronchi, cause of the rough eart.lagts.) Thew.S' 
become more minuie, their cartilages be- pipe. in<1 ' 

come more and more angular and mem- TR*CHEOTOMY ( Tracheolomia, from 
branous, till at length they become per- t W c, rough, and , v ,. to cut.)/,,™ 
fectly membranous and at last become tomia. A synonym of bronchotomyS* 
invisible. The trachea is furntshedfwith B onchotomy J 

fleshy or muscular fibres, some of which TRACHOMA. (From r eJt v UC rowrh ) 
pass through its whole extent longiu.di- An asperity in the internal superfices of 
naliy, while the others are carried round it the eyel.d. The effects are a violent onl. 
in a circular direction, so that by the con- thalmia, and a severe pain, as often as the 
traction or relaxation of these fibres, it is evelid moves. The spec.es are 
enabled to shorten or lengthen itself, and ' 1. Trpcotna subulosum, from sand falling 
likewise to dilate or contract the diameter between the eye and the eyelid of persons 
ot its passage. The trachea and its travelling, blown by a high wind- this 
brnch.es, in all their ramifications, are happens chiefly in sabulous situations, and 
furnished with a great number of small may be prevented by spectacles for the 
glands which are lodged in their cellular purpose, or by guarding against the flights 
substance, and discharge a mucous fluid on of sand by covering the eyes, 
the inner surface of these tubes. 2 Trachoma carunculosum, which arises 

The cartilages of the trachea, by keep- from caruncles, or fleshy vcrucs, growing 
ing it Constantly open, afford a free passage in the internal superfices of the eyelid. 
to the air which we are obliged to be in- This sp. cies of the trachoma is called mo- 
cessantly respiring; and its membranous rum palpebral interna:, because the tuber- 
part, by being capable of contraction or culous internal superfices appears of a 
dilatation, enables us to receive and expel livid red like a mulberry Others call 
the air in a greater or less quantity, and these earunculse pladorotes. 
with more or less velocity, as may be re- 3. T> uchoma herpeticum, which are hard 
quired m singing and declamation. This pustules in the internal superfices of the 
membranous structure of the trachea pos- eyelids. This is also called fycosis, and 
teriorly, seems likewise to assist in the de- palpebra ficosa, from its resemblance to 
scent of the food, by preventing that impe- granulated substances in a cut fig. With, 
diment to its passage down the oesophagus, the Greeks it is nominated atomablepharoii, 
which might be expected, if the cartilages or proptoris. 

be complete rings. The trachea receives Tragacanth gum. See Tragacantha. 
its arteries from the carotid and subclavian TRAGACANTHA. (From Tgaj-cc, a 
arteries, and its veins pass nto the jugu- goat, and ttzxvSci, a thorn ; so called from 
lars. Its nerves arise from the recurrent its pods resembling the goat's beard.) 
branch of the eighth pair, and from the Goat's thorn. Milk vetch. Spina hirci. 
cervical plexus Jktragvlus aaileatus. We are indebted 

Trachelagka. (From tgi^xot;, the to a French traveller of the name of Oli- 
throat, and *>§*, a seizure.) The gout in vier for the discovery that the gum traga- 
the neck. canth of commerce, is the produce of aspe- 

Tracheucm. (From re*x iK0? t Ine cies of astragulns not before known. He 
throat; so called from i:s efficacy in dis- describes it under the name of astragulut 
cases of the throat.) The herb throat wort, vents, being different both from A. traga- 

TRAGHELO. (From T§*;^»A0f, the cant ha of Linnaeus, and from the A. gurn- 
nerk ) Names compounded of bis word mifera of Labillardiere. It grows in the 
belong to muscles which are attached to North of Persia. Gum tragacanth, or 
the neck ; as the gum dragant, (which is forced from this 

Thachelocele. (From ?£*£««, the plant by the intensity of the solar rays, is 
wind-pipe, and hhxh, a tumour) A wen concreted into irregular lumps or vermi- 
or tumour upon die trachea cular pieces, bent into a variety of shapes, 

TRACHELO-MASTOIDEU8. A mus- and larger or smaller proport.ons, accord- 
cle situated on the n.-ck, which assists the ing to the size of the wound from which it 
complexus, but pulls :he head more too e issues,) differs from all other known gums 
side It is the complexus minor sen mas- i' imparting to a very large quantity of wa- 
toi/leiis lateralis of Winslow. Trachelomas- tera iluck and glutinous consistence. The 
toidienoi Dumas. It arises from the trans- demulcent qualities of this gum are to be 
verse processes of the five interior cervic. 1 considered us si milar to those ofgumarabic 
vertebra:, where it is connected with the It is seldom given alone, but frequently in 
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combination with more powerful medi- 
cines, especially in tlie form ol troches, 
for winch it is peculiarly well adapted: 
it {jives name to an offic nal powder, and is 
an ingredient in the compound powder ot 
cerua 

TRAGICUS. (Musculus tragicua.) A 
proper in scle of tin* ear, which p>> Lis the 
point of the tragus a little forward. 

1 itAf.n m. (Prom Tga^oc, a goat; so 
named from Ms iil hy smell.) Itastard dit- 
tany. 

'riiAcun.ni's. (From Tgfyoc, a goa , and 
*fg*c, a horn -, so natnt-d fiom the supposed 
resemblance of us leaves to the horn of a 
goat ) The aloe 

><;OPOGON. (From vpctyot, a goat, 
and Trmyotv, a beard; so called be ause its 
downy seed, while enclosed in the calyx, 
resembles a go 's beard ) 1 The i.ame 
of a genus of plants in the Lmnxan system. 
Class, Syngencsia. Order, Polysomia. 

2 The pharmacopoeia! name of the com- 
mon goat's heard. The young stems of 
this plant, Tragopomn pratente of Lin- 
naeus, are eaten lik. asparagus, and are a 
pleasant and wholesome food. The root 
is also excellent, and was formerly used 
medicinally as a diuretic. 

Thaootosdh i-hate-vse. The systematic 
name of the common goat's beard. See 
Tragopogari. 

Tii w.iii'YitiM. (From Tpctyot, a goat, and 
cruder, wheat ; so named trom its beard ) 
J!i.. It-wheat. 

Tit w.iiiiims (From vfnyot, a goat, and 
°S/t' c > at slide; so tv.nn d from the sup- 
pobi d resemblance of its roots to the tes- 
ticles of a goat.) A species of orchis 

'I'u ii.iiiini wi m. (From Tga^oc, a goat, 
and cg/^ivcv, marjoram; so called because 
goats !• tond of it.) A species of wild 
marjoram 

Tii\ osF.r.TMM. (From Tg-tyos, a g°at, 
and rthnoi, parsley; named from its hairy 
coat like the beard of a goat.) The bor- 
ne, saxifrage was so called. See Pimpi 
Delia. 

TRAGUS. (Tja^M, a goat; so called 
from its having numerous little hairs, or 
from its being hairy like the goat ) A 
small cartilaginous eminence of the auri- 
cula or external i ar, placed anteriorly, and 
connected to the anterior extremity of the 
helix. It is beset wkh numerous little 
hairs, defending in some measure the en- 
trance of the ex ernal auditory passage. 

'I'iumis (Tgrt/utc ) Raphe The line 
which divides Hie scrotum, and runs on to 
the anus 

rRANSFUSION. (Trantfutie, from 

/inula, to pour from one vessel into 

lur ) The transmission of blood from 

one animal to another by means of a ca- 

nula 

1IJ INSPIRATION. (Trampiratio, from 
r, through, and ' (tattle.) A 



synonym of perspiration. See Perspira- 
tion. 
TRANSUDATION. The same as per- 

sp'i i ion 

TRANS VERS ALIS ABDOMINIS. A 
muacli situated on the anterior part of 
the abdomen. It arises internally or pos- 
teriori) from the cartilages of the seven 
lower ribs, being there connected with 
the intercostal s and diaphragm, also fiom 
the transverse process of the last vertebra 
of the back from these ol the four upper 
vertebra; of the loins, from ihe inner edge 
of the crista ilii and trom pari of i'on part's 
ligament, and it is inserted into the infe- 
rior bone of the sternum, and almost all 
the length of the linea alba Its use is to 
support and compress the abdominal vis- 
cera. 

Transversa™* anticcs primus. See 
Rectus capitis lateralis. 

I'u vnsvkiisalis ri;iiviris. See Longissi- 
mas dorsi. 

Transversalis colli. A muscle, situa- 
ted on the posterior part of the neck, 
which turns the neck obliquely backwards, 
and a little to one side. 

Transversalis dorsi. See Jtfultifidua 
spinx. 

Transversalis iwAJou colli. See JLon- 
gissimus dorsi. 

Thansveiisalis pedis (Musculus trans- 
versutis pedis) A muscle of the foot, 
winch it contracts by bringing the great 
toe and the two outermost toes Dearer each 
o her. 

TKANS VERSE SUTURE. Sutura tram- 
versa/ts. This suture runs across the face, 
and sinks down into the orbits, joins tl»e 
bones of the sk 11 to the bones of the face ; 
but with so many irregularities and inter- 
ruptions, that it can scarcely be recognised 
as a suture. 

Transveiiso.si>ix_'.lls. See Muhijidus 
spin te. 

TRANSVERSA AUIMS. (Musculus 
transverms aitris.) A muscle of the exter- 
nal ear, winch draws ihe upper part of the 
conch towards the helix. 

TRANS\ KRSUS PERIN/ET. {Mntculvs 
tran-sve sus peiiiuvi) A muscle of the or- 
gans of generation, which sustains and 
keeps the perinxum in its proper place. 

Transvkhsis pe.'iin::i alter. Infe- 
rior prostate of YY'inslow. A small muscle 
occasionally found accompanying the for- 
mer. 

Trapa natans. The systematic name 
of the plant which affords the nuxaquatica. 
See T'ibulus aquatints. 

TRAPEZIUM. (A four-sided figure; 
so called from its shape.) The first bone 
of the second row of 'he carpus. 

TRAPEZIUS {Musculus trapezius, 
from T^wi£io?, four-square; so named from 
its shape ) Cvcullaru. A muscle situated 
under '.he 
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posterior part of the neck and back. It is said to be efficacious in resolving hard 
arises, by a thick, round, and short tendon, and indolent tumours, 
from the lower part of a protuberance in Tricaudaiis. (From ires, three and 
the middle of the occipital bone back- cauda, a tail.) A muscle with three 
wards, and from the rough line that is tads. 

extended from thenr.e towards the mastoid TRICEPS ADDUCTOR FEMOltIS 
process of the os tempons, and by a thin {Triceps, from tres, three, and caput a 
membranous tendon, which covers part of head; having three heads) Under this 
the complexus and splemus. It then runs appellation are comprehended three dis- 
down war. is along the nape of the neck, unct muscles. See Adductor brevis, longut 
and rises tendi ous from the spinous pro- and magnus femoris. 
cesses of the two lowermost vertebrae of Triceps axjris. See Retrahentet amis. 
the neck, and from the spinous processes TRICEFS EXTENSOR CUB1TI. This 
of all the vertebrae of the back, being in- muscle) which occupies all the posterior 
separably united to its fellow, the whole part of the os humeri, is described as two 
length of its origin, by tendinous fibres, distinct muscles by Douglas, and as three 
which, in the nap^ of the neck, form what by Winslow. The upper part of its tag 
is called ligamentum colli, or the cervical head is covered by thedeltoides: the rest 
ligament. It is inserted fleshy into the of the muscle is situated immediately tin- 
broad and posterior half of the clavicle, der the integuments, 
tendinous and fleshy into one half of the It arises, as its name indicates, by three* 
acromion, and into almost all the spine of heads. The first, or long head, (the long 
the scapMla. head of the biceps externus, of Douglas ; 

This muscle serves to move the scapula anconeus major, of Winslow, as it is call- 
in different directions. Its upper descend- ed,) springs by a flat tendon of an inch 
ing fibres pull it obliquely upwards; its in breadth, from the anterior extremity of 
middle transverse ones pull it directly the inferior costa of the scapula, near its 
backwards; its inferior fibres, which as- neck, and below the origin of the teres mi- 
cend obliquely upwards, draw it obliquely nor. The second head, (the short head of 
downwards and backwards. the biceps externus of Douglas; anconeus 

The upper part, of the muscle acts upon externus of Winslow), arises by an acute 
the neck and head, the latter of which it tendinous and fleshy beginnings from the 
draws backwards, and turns upon its axis, upper and outer part of the os humeri, at 
It likewise concurs wi'h other muscles in the botiom of its great tuberosity. The 
counteracting the flexion of the head for- third head, (brachialis externus of Doug- 
wards, las ; anconeus internus of Winslow), which 
TRAPEZOIDES OS. The second bone is the shortest of the three, originates by 
of the second row of the carpus; so called an acute fleshy beginning, from the back 
from its resemblance to the trapezium or part of the os humeri, behind the flat ten- 
quadrilateral geometrical figure, don of the latissimus dorsi. These three 
Traumatic (From rpav/ux, a wound.) portions unite about the middle of the arm, 
Any thing relating to a wound. so as to form one thick and powerful mns- 
Travellers, joy See Vitalba. ■ cle, which adheres to the os humeri to 
Treacle. See Theriaca. within an inch of the elbow, where it be- 
Treacle, mustard. See Thlaspi. g m $ to form a broad tendon, which after 
Trefoil, marsh. See Trifolivm paludo- adhering to the capsular ligament of the 
mm. elbow, is inserted into the upper and outer 
TREMOR. An involuntary trembling part of the olecranon, and sends off'a great 
of parts number of fibres, which help to form the 
TREPAN. Trephine. An instrument fascia on the outer part of the fore-arm. 
used by surgeons to remove a portion of The use of this muscle is to extend the 
bone from the skull fore-arm. 

TREPHINE See Trepan. TRICHIASIS. (From t/>/£, a hair.) 

Triangularis See Sternocostalis and De- Trkhia. Trichosis. Entropion. Disti- 

pressor aneiiti oris. chiasis. Districhiasis Cupilli/ivm. Sis- 

Tiubulus AQ.UATICUS (From Tg/fai, to tichia. A disease of the eye-lashes, in. 

vex, an instrument of war to be tlirnwn which they are turned in towards the bulb 

in the way to annoy the enemy's horse: of the eye. 

hence the name of an herb from" its resem- Tbichiswtts. (From fi/>/|, hair.) A spe- 
blunce to this instrument.) jYux aquatica. cies <,i fracture which appears like a hair, 
The fruit of the trapa ttata cf Linnaeus, of and is almost imperceptible, 
a quadrangular and somewhat oval shape, TRICHOMA. (From rpi%ts, the hair.) 
including a nut of a sweet farinaceous The plaited hair. See Plica polovica. 
flavour, somewhat like that of the chesnut, TaiCHOMAiras. (From tfi^u, hair, and 
which is apt to constipate the bowels, and p*vo;, thin, lax; so called because it re- 
produce disease ; a poultice of these nuts sembles fine hair.) Common maiden-hair. 
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<jr spleen-wort. Asplenium trichomanes of 
II : — frondibus pinnatis, piunis subro- 
Zundis crenutis. This plant is admitted 
into the Edinburgh Fharmacopa-ia : the 
leaves have a mucilaginous, sweetish, sub- 
adstringent taste, without any particular 
Savour: they are esteemed useful in disor- 
ders of the breast, being supposed to pro- 
mote the expectoration of tough phlegm, 
and to open obstructions of the viscera. 

Tbicbosis, See Plica poLonica. 

TRICHUR16. (From trf, a hair.) The 
long hair-worm. See dorms. 

TRICUSPID VALVES. (Valvule tri- 
disputes, from tres, three, and cut pis, a 
point; so called from their being three- 
qoiined ) The name of the three valves 
situated at the origin of the aorta and pul- 
monary artery. 

Trifoil, witter. See Trifolium paludosum. 
* TUIFOLK7M. (From ties, three, and 
folium, a leaf; so called because it has 
three leaves on each stalk.) The name of 
a genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Pentandria. Order, Monogynia. 
Trefoil. 

Tin folium act.tosum. The wtood-sorrcl 
was so called. See Lujulu. 

Tbitoliuh AauATicuM. See Trifolium 
paludosum. 

Tiiifoi.ium auvexsk. Hare's-foot trefoil 
or lagopodium. 

Tiuioi.il m Aintr.uM. Herb trinity; noble 
liver-wort. 

T111F01.1LM CABAixiircM. Melilotus. 

Thifoi.um e i.iii i.n m. Sweet trefoil. 

TuiF01.11 m fai.ca.tcm. The Auricula 
muris. See Pilocella. 

TitiF0i.it m FiiuiiNt m. See Trifolium 
paludosum. 

Thifolilm iiki-atici-m. See Ilepatica 
nobilis. 

THit-01.1t m mi 1.1 lotus officinalis. The 
systematic name of the officinal melilot. 
See Melilotui. 

TiuiiiLii m nnoiivri m. See Melilotus. 

TaiFOI.li h 1 vi.t mist it Trifolium aqua- 
licum. Trifolium Jibrinum. Jlenyanthes. 
Water-trefoil, or buck-bean Menganthes 
rnfoliuta of l.innseus :—foliis teriuuis. The 
Whole plant is so extremely bitter, that in 
BOme countries it is used as a substitute for 
hops, in the preparation of mult liquor. 
It 11 sometimes employed in country places 
as an active e.cuprotic bitter in hydropic 
and rheumatic affections. Cases are relat- 
ed of its good effects in some cutaneous 
diseases of the herpetic and seemingly 
canceroui kind. 

TR1GBM1NI. (TVywHimtt, from tres, 
three, and gewinut, double ; three times 
double.) rhe fifth pair of nerves, which 
arise from the crura of the cerebellum, 
and are divided within the cavity of the 
cranium into three branches viz. the orbi- 
erior, and inferior maxillary. The 



orbital branch is divided into the frontal, 
lachrymal, and nasal nerves ; the superior 
maxillary into the sphxno-pd.-tme, poste- 
rior alveolar, and infra-orb tal nerves; and 
the inferior maxillary into two branches, 
the internal lingual, and one more properly 
called the inferior maxillary. 

TuiGONKLLA FffiNUM gbxcum. The sys- 
tematic name of the foenugrek. See 
Fanum grcecum. 

Tui.viTATis hehba. See Hepatica nobilis. 

Trinity-herb. See Hepatica nobilis- 

Tiupastiium ahh.liiiis. Tripustrum 

archimedrit. A surgical instrument for 
extending fractured limbs; so nam d be- 
cause it resembled a machine invented by 
Ap Hides or Archimedes, for launching of 
ships, and because it was worked with 
three cords. 

TniaiETUA ossiruLA. (Triquetral, from 
tres, three.) Ossicula JVurmiuna. The 
triangular-shaped bones, which are found 
mostly in the course of the lambdoidal 
suture. 

TRISMUS. (From rtfa, to gnash.) 
Locked jaw. Spastic rigidity of the under 
jaw Capistrum of Vogel. Dr. Cullen 
makes two species. 1. Trismus nuscen- 
Hum, attacking infants during he two first 
weeks from their birth. 2. Trismus truu- 
maticus, attacking persons of all ages, and 
arising from cold or a wound. See Te- 
tanus. 

T hiss ago. (Quasi tristago, from tristis, 
sad ; because it dispels sadness.) The 
common germander is sometimes so c-.lled. 
See Chanutdrys. 

Tiussai.o paxustbis. The water-ger- 
mander was so called. See Scordium. 

TiiiT.iorm-A. (From vftliios, tertian, 
and <pua>, of a like nature, or original.) It 
is an epithet of a fever much of a nature 
with a tertian, and taking is rise from it. 
Some call it a continued tertian. It is re- 
mittent or intermittent. 

Tuit.'eophya cafsls. The fever called 
causus by Hippocrates. 

Trit.kus T£ira.to(. The same as Tri- 
tteophya. 

TRITICUM. (From ten, to thresh 
from the husk.) See Wheat. 

Tiutohium. (From trito, to beat 

small.) A mortar. Also a glass for se- 
parating the oil from the water in dis- 
tilling. 

TROCAR. (Corrupted from tin trois 
quart, French, a three quarters, from the 
three sides with which the point is made.) 
The name of an instrument used in tapping 
for the dropsy. 

TROCHANTER. (From lyi^., to 
run; h. cause the musch s inserted into 
them perform the office of running.) Two 
processes of the thighbone, which arc dis- 
tinguished into the greater and lesser. See 
Femur. 
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Trochisci amyli. Starch lozenges are vertebra upon the odontoid process of tlic 
used in tickling coughs and acidities of setond. 
the stomach and bowels. Thopf.oi.um majus. The systematic 

Trochisci crettb These are exhibited name of the Indian cress. See Nasturtium 
in cardialgia, acidities of the prims viae indicum. 
and diarrhoea. TRUFFLE. Lycoperdon tube* of Lin- 

Tnocmscr glycyrrhiz;e. A pectoral nxus. Tuber ciburium of Dr. Withering, 
and demulcent lozenge. A solid fungus of a globular figure, which 

Trochisci glycthrizje cuM opio. This grows under the surface of the ground 
lozenge possesses pectoral and anodyne without any roots or the access of light, 
qualities, but requires that the q^ antiy and attains a size from a pea to the 
be regulated, one grain being contained in largest potatoe. It has a rough blackish 
a drachm. coat, and is destitute of fibres. Cooks 

Trochisci MAGNEsiiB. Extremely ser- are well acquainted with its use and quali- 
viceablt- in pyrosis and flatulent colic. ties. It is found in woods and pasMresm 

Trochisci nitrt. An attenuating dia- some parts of Kent, bu: is not very com. 
phoratic, calcula'ed to remove viscid mon in England. In France and Spain 
phlegm arising from inflammatory angina, truffles are very frequent, and grow to a 

Trochisci sclphuris. Aperient and an- much larger size than they do here. In 
tis'corbutic these places the peasants find it worth 

TROCHlSUS. (Dim. of Tfio^s?, a wheel.) their while to search for them, and they 
A troch or round tablet. Troches and train up dogs and swine for this purpose, 
lozenges are composed of powders made who af er they have been inured to their 
up with glutinous substmces into little smell by their masters frequently placing 
cakes, and afterwards dried. This form is them in their way, will readily scrape them 
principally us rl for the more commodious upas 'hey ramble the fields and woods. 
exh bition of certain medicines, by fitting TUBA EUST YCH1ANA. Tuba Ms- 
them to dissolve slowly in the mouth, so as tntelica. Jlquxducus. Aqiueductm Fal- 
..to pass by degrees into the stomach; and lopii. Meatus siccus. Pulutinus ductus. 
hence these preparations have generally a JOuctus auris palatums. The auditory 
considerable portion of sugar or oiher ma- tube. The Eustachian tube, so called 
tcrials grateful lo the palate. Some pow- because it was first described by Eusta- 
ders have likewise been reduced into chius, arises in each ear from the ante- 
troches, with a view to their preparation, rior extremity of the tympanum by means 
though.possibly for no very good reasons : of a bony semicanal; runs forwards and 
for the moistening them and afterwards inwards, at the same time becoming gra- 
drying them in the air, must on this ac- dually smaller ; and after perforating the 
count be of greater injury, than any ad- petrous portion of the temporal bone ter- 
vantage accruing from this form can coun- minates in a passage, partly cartilaginous 
terbaiance. and partly membranous, narrow at the 

General rules for making troches. beginning, but becoming gradually larger, 

1. If the mass prove so glutinous as to and ending in a pouch behind the soft 
stick to the fingers in making up, the hands palate. It is through this orifice that the 
may be anointed with any sweet or aroma- pituitary membrane of the nose enters the 
tic oil; or else sprinkled with powder or tympanum. It is always open, and affords 
starch, or of liquorice, or with flour. a free passage for the air into the tympa- 

2. In order to thoroughlydry the troches, num ; hence persons hear better with their 
put them on an inverted sieve, in a shady mouth open. 

airy place, and frequently turn them. TUBA FALLOPIANA. Tuba folio- 

3. Troches are to be kept in glass ves- pina. The Fallopian tube first described 
sels, or in earthen ones well glazed. by Fallopius. The uterine ti.be. A canal 

TROCHLEA. (T/)o^x<*, a pulley, from included in two laminse of the peritonaeum, 

Tfi^a>, to run.) A kind of cartilaginous which arises at each side of the fundus of 
pulley, through which the tendon of one of the uterus, passes transversely and ends 

the muscles of the eye passes. with its extremity turned downwards at 

Trochlearis. See Obliquus superior the ovarium. Its use is to grasp the ovum, 

ocali. and convey the prolific vapour to it, and to 

TROCHLEATORES. The fourth pair conduct the fertilised ovum into the cavity 

of nerves are so called, because they are of the -terns. 

inserted into the musculus trochlears of TUBERCLE. Tuber culum. A hard su- 

the eye. See Pathetici. perficial tumour, circumscribed and per- 

TROCHOIDES. (From -r/io^oc , a wheel, m.ment : or proceeding very slowly to sup- 

and e/cTsf, resemblance ) Jixea wnmusura. purafon. 

A spec.es of diarthrosis, or moveable TUBEKCULA QUADR1CEMINA Cor- 

connexion of bones, in which one bone pora quadrigemina. Eminentitc quudri- 

rotates upon another ; as the first cervical geminx. Four white oval tubercles of the 
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brain, two of which are situated on each lime, combined with the acid of this me- 

side over the posterior orifice of the third tal. This ore is now called tungstale of 

ventricle and the aqueduct of Sylvius. The lime, and is exceedingly scarce. It has 

ancients culled them nates and testes, from been found in Sweden and Germany, both 

their supposed resemblance in masses and crystallized, of a yellowish 

TUBBRCULUM ANNULARE. The white, or grey colour. It has a sparry ap- 

commenr.cment of the medulla oblon- pearance, is sliming, of a lamellated tex- 

g a,: '- ture, and semi-transparent. The same 

II BBRCULUM LOWERI. An emi- metallic acid is likewise found united to 

nence in the right auricle of the heart iron and manganese ; it then forms the ore 

where the two vena; cava meet; so called called Wolfram, op timgstale of iron and 

from Lower, who first described it. manganese. This ore occurs both massive 

TUBUL1 LACTIPERI. The ducts or and crystallized, and is found in Cornwall, 

tubes in the mpple, through which the milk Germany, France and Spain. Its colour is 

P rt '" brownish black, and its texiure foliated. 

II MOR. A swelling. It hat a metallic lustre, and a lamellated 

lUMORES. (Tumor, from tumeo, to texture; it is brittle and verv heavy; it 

swell.) Tumours. An order in the < lass is found in solid masses in the state of 

locales of Cu lien's nosology, comprehend- layers interspersed with quartz These 

ing partial swellings without inflammation, two Btibstances arc therefore ores of the 

TUNBRIDGE WATER. Tunjiriflge same metal. 

is a populous village in the county Properties. — Tungsten appears ofa steel 
of Kent, which contains many chalybeate grey colour. Its specific gravity is about 
springs, all of which resemble each other 17 r>. It is one of the hardest metals, but 
very closely in their chemical properties, it is exceedingly brittle; and it is said to 
Two of these are chiefly used, which yield be almost as infusible as platina. Heated 
about a gallon in a minute, and therefore in the air it becomes converted into a yel- 
aflbrd an abundant supply for the numerous low pulverulent oxid, which becomes blue 
invalids who yearly resort thither. The by a strong heat or when exposed to light. 
analys-ia^f Tunhridgc spring prove it to be Tungsten combines with phosphorus and 
a very pure water, as to the quantity of so- sulphur, and with silver, copper, iron, 
lid matter; and the saline contents (the lead, tin, antimony, and bismuth ; but it 
iron excepted) are such as may be found does not unite with gold and platina. It 
in almost any water that is used as common is not attacked by sulphuric, nitric, or 
drink. It is only as a chalybeate, and in the muriatic acids ; nitro muriatic acids acts 
quantity of carbonic acid, that it differs upon it very slightly. It is oxidable and 
from common water. Of this acid it con- acidifiable by the nitrates and super-oxi- 
tainsone twenty second ofits bulk. The ge- genated muriates. It colours the vitrified 
neral operation ol tins chalybeate water is earths or the vitreous fluxes, ofa blue or 
to increase the power of the secretory sya- brown colour. It is not known what its 
tern in a gradual, uniform manner, and action will be on water and different oxids. 
to impart tone and strength to all the func- Its action on the alkalies is likewise un- 
tions; hence it is asserted to he of eminent known. It is not employed yet, but pro- 
service in irregular digestion ; flatulency; mises real utility, on account of its colour- 
in the incipient s'ages of those chronic dis- ing property, as a basis for pigment, since 
orders, which are attended with great de- the compounds it is said to form with 
bility ; in chloris ; and numerous other vegetable colouring matters, afford co- 
complaints incident to the female sex. The lours so permanent, as not to be acted on 
pre scribed method of using the Tunbridge by the most concentrated oxigenated mu- 
ibservesDr. Saunders, is judicious, riatic acid, the great enemy of vegetable 
The whole of the quantity daily used, is colours, 
taken at about two or three intervals, be- J&rhods of obtaining Tungsten- — The 

eight o'clock in the morning) method of obtaining metallic tungsten is %^ 

ami finishing about noon. The dose at problem in chemistry. Scbeele, Rergman, 

each time varies from about one to three and Gmelin, did not succeed in theif at. 

ording to the age, tempts to procure it. Klaproth trieat to 

sex, and general constitution of the pa- reduce the yellow oxid of this metal with 

tient, . ill) the duration of the a variety of combustible substances, but 

that these waters without success. Messrs Huprecht and 

nch of their <t!'ert by long habit. Tondy say they have obtained this metal 

ll NGSTEN - d pon- by using combustible substances alone: 

lal, which is never andb) a mixture of combustible and alka- 

found but in combination, is by no*means line matter. 

common. Tin substance ktunvn to mine- The following process is recommended 

e i t tungsten, was, by Richter, an ingenious German cbe- 

somc time, d to consist of mist. 
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Let equal parts of tungstic acid and qualities which they possess in common, 
dried blood be exposed for sortie time to a They stimulate tlie prima: vise, and prove 
red heat in a crucible ; press the black laxative ; when carried into the blood, 
powder which is formed, into another smal- vessels they excite the whole system, and 
ler crucible, and expose it again to a vio- thus prove serviceable in chronic rhe'uma. 
lent heat in a f-rge, for at least half an tism and paralysis. Turpentine readily 
hour. Tungsten will then be found, ac- passes off by urine, which it imbues With a 
cording to this chemist, in its metallic peculiar odour; also by perspiration and 
state in the crucible. by i xhalation from the lungs ; and to these 

TUNICA.. (^2 tuendo cor pore, because it respective effects are ascribed the virtuei 

it possesses in gravelly complaints, scurvy, 
and pulmonic disorders. Turpentine is 
much used in gleets and fluor albus, and in 
general with much success. The essential 
oil, in which die virtues of turpentine 
reside, is not only preferred for external 
use, us a rubefacient, but also internally as 
a diuretic and septic; the latter of which 



defends the body.) A membrane or cover 
ing, as the coats of the eye, &c. 

Tunica -UimioiiMis The uvea or pos- 
terior of the lamella of the isis. 

TUNICA ALBUGINEA OCULI. See 
Conjunctive membrane. 

TUNICA ALBUGINEA TESTIS. See 
Albuginea testis. 

TUNICA ARACHNOIDEA. See Arach- qualities it possesses in a very high degree 
noid membrane. Formerly turpentine was much used as a 

Tunica ceixulosa ruyscuii. The second digestive application to ulcers, he but, in 
coat of the intestines. the modern practice of surgery, it is almost 

TUV1CA CHOROIDEA. See Choroid wholly exploded. 



Turpeth, mineral. See Hydrargyrus vi- 
triolutus. 

TUltPETHUM, (from turpelh, Ind.) 
Turbeth. The cortical part of the root of 
a species of convolvulus, the Convolvulus 
turpethum of Linnaeus, brought from the 
East Indies, in oblong pieces, of u brown 
or ash colour on the outside and whitish 



membrane. 

TUNICA CONJUNCTIVA. See Con- 
junctive membrane. 

TUNICA CORNEA. See Cornea. 

Tunica fixamentosa. The false or 
spongy chorion. 

TUNICA RETINA. See Retina. 

TUNICA VAGINALIS TESTIS. A 
continuation of the peritonaeum through within ; the best is ponderous, not wrin- 
the inguinal ring, which loosely invests the kled, easy to break, and discovers to the 
testicle and spermatic cord. eye a large quantity of resinous matter. 

Tunica villosa. The villous or inner When chewed, it at first imparts a sweet- 
folding coat of the intestines. ish taste, which is followed by a nauseous 

TUNSTAT. Tunstas. A salt formed acrimony. It is considered as a purgative, 
by the combination of the tungstic acid, liable to much irregularity of action. 
with different bases, as lunstat of ammo- Turpetiium minerale. See Hydrargyria 
ilia. vitriolatus. 



TURUNDA. (A terendo, from its being 
rolled up.) A tent or suppository. 

TUSSIHGO. (From lussis, a cough; 
because it relieves coughs ) 1. The name 



Turbeth, mineral. See Ilydrargyrvs vitrio- 
latns. 

Turbeth root See Turpethum 
TURBINATED BONES. (Ossa turbi- 
nata, from iwbmo, to sharpen at the top, of a genus of plants in the Linnaean sys- 
shaped like a sugar-loaf.) The superior, tern. Class,' Syngenesia. Order, Pohjgamia 
spongy portion of the ethmoid bone, and mptrflua. 

the inferior spongy bones, are so called by 2. The pharmacopceial name of what is 

some writers. also- called bechium. Bechion. Culccum 

Tnuu> vTL-jr. The pineal gland. equinum. Chamocluie. Filius anlipatrem 

Turhiih. A cathartic Eastern bark; a fat fare/la. Fur/ant Tussilugo valgum- 

Farfara bechium. Uhgula cnballinu. Colts- 
foot. Tussilugo ftufuru ■■ scupo uni/Ioro im- 
bricaio, fu/iis subcordatis angidatis denticu- 
Turnhonf A vulgar name of the ground- latis. The smsible qualities of this plant 
ivy. See Hedera ierestris. a ' - e v e''y inconsiderable; it has a rough 

Turnip. See Bapa. mucilaginous taste, but no remarkable 

Tumi p. French. See Raptis. smell. The leaves have always been es- 

TURPENTiNE. The different turpen- teemed as possessing demulcent and pec- 
tines employed medicinally are, theChian toral virtues, and hence they have been 
or Cyrus turpentine, (see Terebinthus vul- exhibited in pulmonary consumptions, 
■*aris), the common turpentine, (see Te- coughs, astlimtis, and catarrhal affections. 
rebinthina communis), ami the Venice tur- It is used as tea, or given in the way of 
pentine (see Terete nthina venelu). All infusion with liquorice-root or honey, 
these have been considered as hot, sti- Tusguuco farfara. (Farfara, from 
mulating corroborants and detergents ; farfurw, the white poplar ; so called be- 



species of cicely. 

Turcica sella. Sec- Sella turcica. 
Turmeric. See Curcuma. 
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iseits haves resemble thoseof the white 
poplar) The systematic name of the 
fool See Tuitilago. 

ruwTLAeo PXTAStTKB. (From 7rtT<wos, 
a hai ; so name 1 became its leaves are 
shaped like a hat.) The systematic name 
"t the butter-bur. See I'/tusites. 

\ cough. A sonorous concus- 
Bion of (he breast, produced by the violent 
and, for the most part, involuntary motion 
<<l the muscles of respiration. It is symp- 
tomatic of many diseases. 

Toasts covvi i sua. See Pertussis. 

Toasts i.\w mi matica. A cough at- 
tendant on an eruption. 

Ti sms KHIVA. See Pertussis. 

TOTIA, (Persian) J'om;,hohjx. Cad 
ma. Tutty. A grey oxyd of zinc; it is 
generally formed by fusing lead, or mixed 
With blende, when it is incrusted in the 
chimneys of the furnace. Mixed with 
any common cerate, it is applied to the 
eye, in debilitated stales ofthe conjunctive 
membrane. 

Ti ii a imi kim ihta. Prepared tutty is 
often put into collvria, to which it imparts 
an adstringenl virtue. 

Tutty. See 'rutin. 

Tylosis. (From tu^at, a callous.) Ty- 
loma. An induration or callous of the 
margin of the eye-lids. 

Tvmi'vm mi.mhiiana. See Membrana 
•'i/ni/wjii. 

> TYMPANITES. (From Tt^aaW, a 
drum ; so called because the bell> is dis- 
tended with Wind, and sounds like a drum 
when struck.) Tympany, An clastic dis- 
tention of the abdomen not readily y eld- 
ing to pressure, and sounding like a drum, 
With costivenes,s and atrophy, but no fluc- 
tuation. Species: 1. Tympanitet intesti- 
uatis, a lodgment of Wind in the intes- 
tines, known by the discharge of wind 
giving relief. 1?. Tympanites a!idnnui'.til:x, 
when the wind is in the cavity of the 
abdomen. 

TYMPANUM. (T«/ur*w. A drum.) 
The drum or barrel ofthe ear. The hol- 
low pan of the ear in which are lodged the 
bones of the ear. It begins behind the 
membrane ofthe tympanum, which termi- 
nates the external auditory passage, and is 
surrounded by the petrous portion of the 
temporal bone. It terminates at the coch- 
lea ofthe labyrinth, and has opening into 
•I tour foramina, viz. the orifice of the" Eus- 
tachian tube and mastoid sinus, the fenes- 
tra ovalis, and rotunda. It contains the 
four oaaicnla auditus. 

TYPHA. (From t<^«c, a lake, because 
it grows in marshy places.) The name of 
mis of plants in the Linnxan system. 
The cat's tail. 

TvriiuM un L. (From tu?*, to burn, and 
/unn*. delirium.) A complication of phren>y 
and lethargy with fever. 
TYPHUS. (From r ;-•.--, stupor.) A 



species of continued fever, characterised 
by great debility, a t'. ndency in the fluid* 
to putrefaction and the ordinary symptoms 
of fever. It is to be readily distinguished 
from the inflammatory by the smallness of 
the pulse and the suddi n and great debi- 
lity which ensues on its first attack; and, 
in its more advanced stage, by the pete- 
chias, or purple spots, which come out on 
various parts of the body, and the fetid 
stools which are discharged ; and it may 
be distinguished from a nervo s fever by 
the great violence of all its symptoms on 
its first coming on. 

The most general course that gives rise 
to this disease, is contagion, applied either 
immediately from the body of a person 
labouring under it, or conveyed in clothes 
or merchandise, &c. ; but it may be occa- 
sioned by the effluvia arising from either 
animal 01 vegetable substances in a decayed 
or putrid state ; and In nee it is, that in low 
and marshy countries it is apt to be preva- 
lent when intense and sultry heat quickly 
succeeds any great inundation. A want 
of proper cleanliness and confined air are 
likewise causes of this fever ; hence it pre- 
vails in hospitals, jails, camps, and on 
board of ships, especially when such places 
are much crowded, and the strictest atten- 
tion is not paid to a free ventilation and 
due cleanliness. A close state of the at- 
mosphere, with damp weather, is likewise 
apt to give rise to putrid fever. Those of 
lax fibres, and who have been weakened by 
any previous debilitating cause, such as 
poor diet, long fasting, hard labour, conti- 
nued want of sleep, ike. are most liable to 
it. 

On the first coming on of the disease, 
the person is seized with languor, dejection 
of spirits, amazing depression and loss of 
muscular strength, universal weariness and 
soreness, pains in the head, back, and ex- 
tremities and rigors ; the eyes appear full, 
heavy, yellowish, and often a little in- 
flamed ; the temporal arteries throb vio» 
lently, the tongue is dry and parched, re- 
spiration is commonly laborious, and inter- 
rupted with deep sighing; the breath is hot 
and offensive, the urine is crude and pale, 
the body is costive, and the pulse is usually 
quick, small, and hard, and now and then 
fluttering and unequal. Sometimes a ^reat 
heat, load, and pain are felt at the pit of 
the stomach, and a vomiting of bilious 
matter ensues. 

As the disease advances, the pulse in- 
creases in frequency, (beating often from 
100 to 130 in a minute); 'here is vast debi- 
lity, a great heat and dryness in the skin, 
oppression at the breast, with anxiety. 
sighing, and moaning j tne thirst is greatly 
increased; the tongue, mouth, lips and 
teeth are coveted over with a brown or 
black tenaceous fur; the speech is inarti- 
culate, and scarcely intelligible; the pa- 
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tient mutters much, and delirium ensues, light. On the contrary, petechia:, with 
The fever continuing to increase still more dark, offensive, and involuntary discharges 
in violence, symptoms of putrefaction shew by urine and stool, fetid sweats, hatrnor- 
themselves; the breath becomes highly rhuges, and hiccoughs, denote the almost 
offensive; the urine deposits a black and certain dissolution of the patient. 
fetid sediment ; the stools are dark, of- The appearances usually perceived on 
fensive, and pass off insensibly; haemor- dissection, are inflammations of the brain 
rhagesissuefromthegums,nostrils, mouth, and viscera, but more particularly of the 
and other parts of the body ; livid spots stomach and intestines, which are now 
or petechia appear on its surface ; the and then found in a gangrenous state. In 
pulse intermits and sinks ; the extremities the muscular fibres there seems likewise a 
gfbw cold; hiccough ensue ; and death at strong tendency to gangrene, 
last closes the tragic scene. Typhus aJGYPTiAcus. The plague of 

When this fever does not terminate fa- Egypt. 
tally, it generally begins in cold climates Tiphcs carcerum. The jail fever. 
to diminish about the commencement of Typhus castrensis. The camp-fever. 
the third week, and goes off gradually to- Typhus gravior. The severe species of 
wards the end of the fourth, without any typhus. 

very evident crisis ; but in warm climates Typhus icteiiodes. Typhus with symp- 
it seldom continues above a week or ten toms of jaundice, 
days, if so long. Typhus mitior. The low fever. 

Our opinion, as to the event, is to be Ttpuus ikervosus. The nervous ft- 
formed by the degreee of violence in the ver. 

symptoms, particularly after petechia: al- Typhus petecuialis. Typhus with pur- 
though in some instances recoveries have pie spots. 

been effected under the most unpromising Tyriasis. TupicLffis. A species of le- 
appearances. An abatement of febrile prosy in which the skin may be easily witli- 
heat and thirst, a gentle moisture diffused draun from the flesh, 
equally over the whole surface of the body, Tyrosis (Fr>m Ti/goa, to coagulate.) 
loose stools, turbid urine, rising of the A disorder of the stomach from milk cur- 
pulse, and the absence of delirium and died in it. 
Stupor, may be regarded in a favourable 
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ULCKK. {Ulcus, from ex*;;, a sore.) ous ulcer, or open cancer, (see Cancer.] 
A purulent solution of continuity of the 9. To* curious nicer, depending upon aca- 
soft parts of an animal body. Ulcers may nous b,:ne. 10 The inveterate ulcer, which 
arise from a variety of causes, as all those is of long continuance, and resists the 
which produce inflammation, from wo.mds, ordinary applications. 11. The scrofulous 
specific irritations of the absorbents, from ulcer, known by its having arisen from in- 
scuny, cancer, the venereal or scrofulous dolent tumours, its discharging a viscid, 
virus, &c. The proximate or immediate glary matter, and its imlolent nature, 
cause is an increased action of the absorb- Ulcerated sore throat See Cynanche. 
cnts, and a specific action of the arteries, Uimabia. (Prom ulnuts, the elm ; so 
by which a fluid is separated from the blood named because it Ins leaves nkc the elm.) 
upon the ulcerated surface . They are va- Regina prati. Barbara cupra. Meadow, 
riously denominated; the following is the sweet. Queen of the meadows. lrus 
most frequent division: 1. The simple ul- beautiful and fragrant plant is the Spina 
cer, which takes place generally from a su- ulmariu of Linnaeus. The leaves are re- 
perficial wound. 2. ""The sinuous, that commended as mild adstnngents. 1 he 
runs under the integurnents.and the orifice flowers ha\e a strong smell, resembl.ng 
of which is narrow, but not callous. 3. thai of May; they are supposed to possess 
The fistulous ulcer, or fistula, adeep ulcer, antispasmodic and diaphoretic virtues.and 
with a narrow and callous orifice. 4. The as they are very rarely used in medicine, 
furious ulcer, the surface of which is cover- Linncus suspects t hat the neglect of tht m 
ed with fungous flesh. 5. The gangrenous, has arisen from the plant being supposed to 
which is livid, fetid, and gangrenous 6. be possessed o some noxous qualities. 
The scorbutic, which depends on a scorbu- which it seemed to betray by its being left 
tic acrimony 7 The venereal, arising untouched by cattle. It may be observed, 
from the venereal disease. 8. The cancer, however, that the cattle also reluse tfce An- 
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I uml other herbs, wliose innocence is so as to afford three surfaces and as many 
apparent From daily experience angles. The external and internal suria- 

I'l.Mi s. 1. The name of a genus of ces are flat and broad, especially the ex- 
plants in the Linnzan system. Class, Pen- ternal one, and are separated by a sharp 
tandria, Order, JHgynia. angle, which, from its situation, may be 

pharmacopoeia! name of the com- termed the internal angle. This internal 
Dion elm. Ulmus cumpestris fotik duplica- angle, which is turned towards the radius, 

ratie, baai inxqiiulibua of Linuxus. serves for the attachment of the ligament 
The inner tough bark of this tree, which is that connects the two bones, and which is 
directed for use by the pharmacopoeias, therefore called the interosseus ligament, 
has no remarkable smell, but a bitterish The posterior surface is convex, and eor- 
taste, and abounds with a slimy juice, responds with the olecranon- The borders, 
which has been recommended in nephritic or angles, which separate it from the other 
I, and externally as a useful application two surfaces, are somewhat rounded. At 
to burns. It is also highly recommended about a third of the length of this bone 
in some cutaneous affections allied to her- from the top, in ils fore part, we observe a 
pes and lepra. It is mostly exhibited in channel for the passage of vessels. The 
the form of decoction, by boiling four lower extremity is smaller as it descends, 
ounces in four pints of water to two pints ; nearly cylindrical, and slightly curved for- 
of which from four to eight ounces are wards and outwards. Just before it ter- 
given two or three times a day. minates it contracts, so as to form a neck 

i ( ■vmi'kstius. The systematic to the small head with which it end3. On 
name of the common elm. Scc.U/mus. the outside of this little head, answering 

I I.NV. (From a>A«v», the ulna, or cubit.) to the olecranon, a small process, called 
Cubitua. The larger bone of the fore-arm. the styloid process, stands out, from which 
It is smaller"andshorter than the oshumeri, a strong ligament is stretched to the wrist, 
and becomes gradually smaller as it de- The head has a rounded articulating sur- 
scends to the wrist. We may divide it into face, on ils internal side, which is covered 
its upper and lower extremities, and its with cartilage, and received into a semi- 
body or middle part. At its upper ex- lunar cavity formed at the lower end of 
tremity are two considerable processes, of the radius. Between it and the os cuni- 
whtch the posterior one and largest is forme, a moveable cartilage is interposed, 
named olecranon, and the smaller and an- which is continued from the cartilage that 
lerior one the coronoid process. Between covers the lower end of the radius, and is 
these two processes, the extremity of the connected by ligamentous fibres to the sty- 
bone is formed into a deep articulating ca- loid process of the ulna. The ulna is ar- 
vity, which, from its semi-circular shape, ticulaled above with the lower end of the 
is. called the greater sygmoid cavity, to dis- os humeri. This articulation is of the 
tinguish it from another, which has been species called ginglimus, it is articulated 
named the lesser sygmoid cavity The ole- also both above and below to the radius, 
cranon begins by a considerable tuberosity, and to the carpus at its lowest extremity, 
which is rough, and serves for the inser- Its chief use seems to be to support and 
tjon of muscles, and terminates in a kind regulate the motions of the radius. In 
of hook, the concave surface of which children, both extremities of this bone are 
moves upon the pulley of the os humeri, first cartilaginous, and afterwards epiphy- 
This process forms the point of the elbow, ses, before they are completely unit* d 
The coronoid process is sharper at its ex- the i-est of the bone, 
tremity than the olecranon, but is much Ulnar artery. See Cubital artery. 
smaller, and does not reach so high. In Ulnar nerve. See Cubital nerve. 
bending the arm it is received into the fossa Ulxakis extkiixis. See Extensor carpi 
at the tore part of the pulley. At the ex- utiiaria 

ternal side of the coronoid process is the Ulx.uus internus. See Flexor carpi id- 
lesser sygmoid cavity, which is a small, nan's. 

Semi-lunar, articulating surface, lined with UMBILICAL CORD. Funis umbilicalis. 
cart lage, on which the round head of the Funiculus umbilicalis- The navel-string. A 
radius plays. At the fore part of the coro- cord-like substance, of an intestinal form, 
noid process we observe a small tubcrosi- about half a yard in length, that proceeds 
ty, into which the tendon of the brachia- from the navel of the foetus to the centre 
lis intemi s is inserted. The greater syg- of the placenta It is composed of a cuta- 
moid cavity, the situation of which we just neons sheath, cellular substance, one um- 
now mentioned, is divided into four surfa- bilic.il vein, and two umbilical arteries, 
ces by a prominent line which is intersect- 'he former conveys the blood to the child 
ed by a small sinuosity that serves for the from the placenta, and the latter return it 
lodgment of mucilaginous glands. The from the child to the placenta. 
Whole of this cavity is covered with Cart i- Umbilical hernia. See Hernia umbilica- 
lage. The body, or middle part of the lis. 
ulns, is of a prismatic or triangular shape, UMBILICAL REGION. Regio urn- 
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hilicalis. The part of the abdominal pan- 
etes about two inches all round the navel. 
UMBiiicca mahijjus. Cotyledon mari- 
na. Androsace. Acetabulum marinum. 
Andrusace methioH. Fungus petrxus mari- 
nus. A submarine production found on 
rocks and the shells oi fishes, about the 
coast ot Montptlie., &c. It is said 10 be 
in the form of powder a useful antithelme- 
tic and diuretic. 

UNCIFORM BONE. (0» unciforme, 
from uncus, a hook, and forma, a likeness.) 
The lasi bone of the second row ot the 
carpus or wrist; so named from its hook- 
like process, which projects towards the 
palm ot the hand, and gives origin to the 
great ligament by which the tendons of the 
wrist -tit wound down. See Carpal bones. 
UNGUENTUM. (From ungo, to anoint.) 
An ointment. The usual .oiibistence of 
ointments is about that of butter. The 
folio w.ng are among die best formula. 
Ung.Contharidis. See Cera turn lyttx. 
Us-gubntum cktacki. Ointment of 
speim&i eii, formerly called linimeniitm al- 
bum, and latterly nnguentum spermaceti. 
" Take of spermaceti, six drachms; white 
wax, two drachms; olive oil, three fluid- 
ounces." Having melted them together 
over a slow fire, constantly stir the mixture 
until it gets cold. A simple emollient 
oinment. 

Uwguestum cicut.b. Hemlock oint- 
ment. " Take of the fresh leaves of cicu- 
ta, and prepared hog's lard, of each four 
ounces." The cicuta is to be bruised in a 
marble mortar, after which the lard is to 
be added, and the two ingredients tho- 
roughly incorporated by beating. They 
.-'.re then to be gently melted over the fire, 
and after being strained through a cloth, 
and the fibrous parts-of the hemlock well 
pressed, the ointment is to be stirred till 
quite cold. To cancerous or scrophulous 
sores this ointment may be applied with a 
prospect of success. 

Ungueatum elemi compositum. Com- 
pound ointment of elemi, formerly called 
linimentum artfeti and nnguentum e gummi 
elemi. M Take of elemi, a pound; com- 
mon turpentine, ten ounces; prepared 
suet, two pounds; olive oil, two fluid- 
ounces." Melt the elemi with the suet, 
then remove it from the fire, and immedi- 
ately mix in the terpentine and oil, then 
strain the mixture through a linen cloth. 
Indolent ulcers, chilblains, chronic ulcers 
after burns, and indolent tumours, are often 
removed by this ointment. 

UnGUENTUIU HYnUARGYRI FORTIUS. 

Strong mercurial ointment, formerly called 
iingnrntum cceruleum fortius. " Take of 
purified mercury, two pounds; prepared 
lard, twenty-three ounces: prepared suet, 
an ounce." First rub he mercury with 
the suet and a little of the lard, until the 
globules disappear; then add the remain- 
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der of the lard, and mix. In very general 
use for mercurial frictions. It may be em- 
ployed in almost all cases where mercury 
is indicated. 

U-VGUIXTIM HYrniAllGYIU MITICS. >I,1J 

mercurial ointment, formerly called ungu- 
enlum acruleum mitius. " Take of sirunir 
mercurial ointment, a pound; prepared 
lard, iwo pounds." Mix. Weaker than the 
former. 

UxGUEATtlM HTDRARGTIII X1TIUTI. 

Ointment of nitrate of mercury, " Take 
of purified mercury, an ounce; nitric acid, 
twottuidounces; prepared lard, six ounces;' 
olive oil, lour fluidounces." First dissolve 
the mercury in die acid, then, while the 
liqt.or is hot, mix it with the lard and oil 
melted together. A stimulating and <le- 
tergent ointment. Tinea capitis, proph. 
thalmia, indolent tumours on the margin of 
the eye-lid, and ulcers in the urethra, are 
cured by its application. 

Uxguf.n-tu-'m nri>n,Aiu;yiii xitrati miti- 
vs. Weaker only than the former. 

Unguentum hydrargyui xitiuco-oxtdi. 
Ointment of nitric oxyd of menury. 
" Take of nitric oxyd of mercury, an 
ounce; white wax, two ounces; prepared 
lard, six ounces." Having melted to- 
gether the wax and lard, add thereto the 
nitric oxyd of mercury in very fine powder, 
and mix. A most excellent stimulating 
and escharotic ointment. 

Uxgt-entum HTimAiiGYnr precipitate 
aliii. Ointment of white precipitate of 
mercury, formerly called unguenttim e 
mercurio precipitato albo, and latterly wi- 
guentum calcis Iwdrargyri albi. " Take of 
while praecipitate of mercury, a drachm: 
prepared lard, an ounce and half." Hav- 
ing melted the lard over a slow fire, add 
the precipitated mercury, and mix. A 
useful ointment to destroy vermin in the 
head, and to assist in the removal of scald 
head, venereal ulcers of children, and cu- 
taneous eruptions. 

Uxgcextum iyttje. See Ceratum 
hjttiX. 

Uxguentum orHTHALMiccM. Ophthal- 
mic ointment of Janin. " Take of pre- 
pared hogslard, half an ounce ; prepared 
tutia, bole ammoniac, of each two drachms; 
white precipitate, one drachm." Mix. 
This celebrated ointment may be used 
for tiie same diseases of the eye and eye- 
lid as the ung. hydrarg. nitrati. It must 
be at first weakened with about twice its 
quantity of hogslard. 

U\GUE>fTUM picis abid;e. Pitch oint- 
ment, formerly called ungwmtum busilicum 
nigrum vel tetvnpharmacum. " Take of 
pitch, yellow wax, yellow resin, of each 
nine ounces; olive oil, a pint." Melt them 
together, and strain the mixture through a 
linen cloth. 

Ux;l-exti:m picis Liorm.Tj. Tar oint- 
ment, formerly called unguentum picis { 
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nng-ueiitum t pire. " Take of tar, prepared found in one shell not any one of them 
snt,<il each a pound." Mm ibeoi lOge- is like the other.) Pearls. See Marga- 
thcr, and strain the mixture through a linen rila. 

cloth. The two preceding ointments are UBACHUS. (From xpot, urine, and 
applicable to cases of tinea capitis, and «;£»• to contain.) Urinacuhim The liga- 
souie eruptive complaint*; also to some men tous cord that arises from the basis of 
kinds of irritable sores. the urinary bladder, which it runs al 

ebtom iilsini; in\r. Y< llow ba- and terminates in the umbilical cord. In 

silicon ia in general use aa a stimulant and tlu foetuses of brute animals, which the 

re : a is an elegant and useful form ancients mostly dissected, it is a' hollow 

of ■'[>[> 1 \ ing the resin l "be and conveys the urine to the allantoid 

1 aouEHTCM SAMBVCI. Klder ointment, membrane. 
formerly called ungventutk uunbucinum. Uiuciov. (From a^iy.;, the hinder 
" Take of elder flowers, two pounds ; pre- part of an army ) The apex or extreme 
pared lard, two pounds." Hod the elder point of the heart. 

flowers in the lard until they become Uh.vmsc i s. (From Kgavoc, the firma- 
ensp, then strain the ointment through a ment; so called from its arch. ) The palate, 
linen cloth. A cooling and emollient pre- URANIUM. This metal was discover* 
par at ion ed by KLproth in the year 17S9. It exists 

( v,.i esitcm m i.iiii ins. Sulphur oint- combined with sulphur, and a portion of 
ment, formerly culled ungventum e ntlphore. iron, had, and silex, in the mineral term- 
• Take of sublimed sulphur, three ounces; ed Peckblende, oi oxid of uranium Corn- 
prepared Jard, half a pound." Mix. The bined with carbonic acid it forms the dial- 
most effectual preparation to destroy the eolite, f£ green mica ; and mixt with oxid 
itch. It is a'so serviceable in the cure of of iron, it constitutes the uranitic ochre. 
other cutaneous eruptions. It is always found in the slate of an oxid 

LK'i.ui;\i im siLruuiiis ( u"i'os;ii;ii. Com- with a greater or smaller portion of iron, 
pound sulphur ointment " Take of sub- or mineralized with sulphur and copper, 
limed sulphur, half a pound ; white helle- The ores of uranium are of a blackish co- 
bore riot, powdered, two ounces; nitrate lour, inclining to a dark iron grey, and of 
of potash, a drachm; soft soap, half a a moderate splendor; they are ot a close 
pound; prepared lard, a pound and half." texture, and when broken present a sctMe- 
Mix. This preparation is introduced into what uneven, and in the smallest particles 
the last London pharmacopoeia as a more a conchoidal surface. They arc found in 
efficacious remedy for itch than common the mines of Saxony, 
sulphur ointment. In the army, white it Propertirs of Uranium. — Uranium cxlii- 
is generally used, the sulphur vivum, or bits a mass ot small metallic globules, ag- 
native admixture of sulphur with various glutinatcd together. Its colour is a deep 
heterogeneous matters, is used instead of grey on the outside, in the inside it is a pale 
sublimed sulphur. brown. It is very porous, and is so soft 

i oentum \i.nT.ii White hellebore that it maybe scraped with a knife. It 

ointment, formerly calli d ungventum helle- has but little lustre. Its specific gravity is 

borialbi. "Take of white hellebore root, 6.440. It is more difficult to be fused 

red, two ounces; prepared lard, than even manganese. When intensely 

eight ounces; oil of lemons, twenty mi- heated with phosphate of soda and ammo- 

iiim-." Mix. n i*i or glacial phosphoric acid, it fuss* 

Imuumim bimci. Zinc ointment, with them into-a grass-green glass. With 

"Take of the oxyd of zinc, an ounce; soda or borax it melts only into a grey, 

prepared lard, six ounces." Mix. Avery opaque, scoriaceous bead. It is soluble in 

, to chronic ophthalmia sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. It 

and relaxed ulci combines with sulphur and phosphorus, 

.ITS. (From «ref, a hook.) I. The and alloys with mercury. It has not yet 

Mi] II). nails' are horny lamina: situated been combined with other combustible 

at the extremities of the, Angers and toes, bodies. It decomposes the nitric acid and 

r collection of pus be- becomes converted into a yellow oxid. The 

tween the lumellse of the cornea transpa- action of uranium alone upon water, &e. 

reus of the eve , so < ailed from its resem- is still unknown, probably on account of 

bUnce to the Lunaled portion of the nail its extreme scarcity. 

id the finger. Method of obtaining Uranium. — In order 

.;. The lachrymal bone is so named from to obtain uranium, the pechblende is first 

mblanee to a nail of the finger, freed from sulphur bj heat, and cleared 

l..ichrymal I from the adhering impurities as carefully 

I \i.iia c in ui. i. v. See Tussilago. as possible. It is then digested in nitric 

irxa {L'mo, pi uniones, from wins, acid; the metallic matter that it contains 

■o called because there is never is thus completely dissolved, while part of 

more than one found in the same skill, or the sulphur remains undissolved, and part 

•indcr the I 
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phurated hydrogen gas. The solution is by a longitudinal orifice, called ma tn, 

Jen precipitated by a carbonated alkali. vrinaHm. In this course it first S 

1 1* precipitate has a lemon-yellow colour through the prostate gland, which I on 

when it ii pure. Th.s yellow carbonate is is distinguished by the name of tKl 

made .nto a paste wnh oil and exposed to tical urethra; it then becomes much t 

a violent heat, bedded in a crucible con- lated, and is known by the namTof the 

taming and lined with charcoal. bulbous part, in which is situa ed a cu an, 

Kiaprovh obtained a metallic globule 28 ous eminence called the c^ZS 

IS n^T'^n' y f01 ; mi " kr a baU ° f 5 ° ° P "™»<«»"'». around which « teTo 
wax an. ^ e > ellow carbonate with a little twelve orifices of the excretory du °f 
wax and by exposing this ball in a cruci- the prostate gland, and two of the ner 
blehnedw.tli charcoal to a heat equal to malic vessels' The remaining pa£ TSt 
170 of Wedgwood's pyrometer. urethra contains a number oV triangular 

Itic.ter obtained ,n a single experiment mouths, winch are the lacurue, or opening 
100 grams ot tlus metal, which seemed to of the excretory ducts of the mucou Hand 
be tree from all admixture. of the urethra. 

Urceola. (From urceolus, a small pitch- Urethelmixthiccs. (From *<>»&,* the 
er; so named from its uses in scowering urethra, and t^fa, worms.) Applied to 
glazed vessels ) 1 he herb fever-few. an ischury from worms in the urethra 

m Uredo. (From uro, to burn.) An itch- Urethritis. (From m^wc, an in. 
mg or burning sensation of the skin, which flammation of the urethra ) Applied to a 
accompanies many diseases. The netUe- suppression of urine from an inflammation 
rash is also so called. of the urethra. 

URETER. (From sgsv, urine) The URETHRITIS. (From vmSm, the 
membranous canal which conveys the urine urethra.) An inflammation in (he urethra 
from the kidney to the urinary bladder ; See Gonorrhoea. 

at its superior part it is considerably the Urethhoutmexodes. (From w»6«, 
largest, occupying the greatest portion of the urethra, and vpn, a membrane.) Ap- 
the pelvis of the kidney; it then contracts plied to an ischury from a membrane ob- 
to ihe size of a goose-quill, and descends structmg the urethra. 
over the psoas magnus muscle and large Urethrolithicls. (From *§»6§a, the 
crural vessels into the pelvis, in which it urethra, and xibo;, a stone.) Applied to a 
perforates the urinary bladder very ob- suppression of urine from a stone in the 
liquely. Its internal surface is lubricated urethra. 

with mucus to defend it from the Irritation Urethromboides. (From Kg»6ga, the 
of the urine in passing. urethra, and figo^Co/tfw?, a grumous concre- 

URETER1T1S. (From Kgurug, the ure- tion ) A caruncle ,n the urethra, 
ter.) An inflammation of the ureter. Urethrophlegmaticus. (From ago!^*, 

Uretericus. (From KgDT»g, the ureter, the urethra, and . <phtyf4.a. } phlegm.) Ap- 
or njiiTD/iiTit, an inflammation of ihe ure- plied to an ischury from mucus obstr icting 
ter.) Applied to an ischury, or suppres- the urethra. 

sion of urine, from an inflammation of the Uretiiro-ituus. (From KgnSg*, the 
ureter. urethra, and <a-uov, pus.) Applied 10 a sup- 

URETEROLiTincirs. (From *g»T»g, the press.on of urine from pus collected in the 
ureter, and xiBov, a stone.) Applied to an urethra. 

ischury from a stone in the ureter. Uretica. (From «giv, urine.) Medi- 

Wketbkothromboides. (From agxi-Kg, cines which promoie a discharge of urine. 

the ureter, and Sgo/^fof, grumous blood, and Urias. (From xgov, urine.) The urethra. 

ttfoe, a likeness.) Applied to an ischury URINE. (Utinay xgsv, from cexa>, to 

from grumous blood in the ureter. rush out.) The saline liquid, secreted in 

URETEROPiiLKGMATictrs. (From *§>iT»g, the kidneys, and dropping down from them, 

the ureter, and <p\iyfAet, phlegm.) Applied guttatim, through the ureters, into the ca- 

to a suppression of urine from pituitous vity of the urinary bladder. The secretory 

matter in the ureter. organ is composed of the arterious vessels 

Uhetero-pticcs. (From ag»r»g, the ure- of the cortical substance of the kidneys, 

ter, and lervtv, pus.) Applied to an ischury from which the urine passes through the 

from purulent matter in the ureter. uriniferous tubuli and renal papiils, into 

Uheterostomatictts. (From ag»T»g, the the renal pelvis: whence it flows drop by 

ureter, and to/ao., a mouth ) Applied to a drop, through the Ureters, into thecavityof 

suppression of urine from an obstruction the urinary bladder: where it is detained 

in the lower orifice of the ureter. some hours, and at length, when abundant, 

UI1ETHRA (From agev, the urine; eliminated through the urethra. The urine 

because it is the canal through which the of an healthy man is divided in general into, 

urine passes ) A membranous canal run- 1. Crude, or that which is emitted one 

ning from the neck of the bladder through or two hours after eating ; this is for the 

the inferior part of the penis to the extre- most part aqueous, and often vitiated by 

mity of the glans penis, in which it opens some foods, and, 
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Coded, which is eliminated some 3. If the phosphate of lime precipitated 

hours after the digestion of the food, as from urine be examined, a little magnesia 

that which is emitted in the morning after will be found mixed with it. Fourcroy 

sleeping. This is generally n smaller and Vauqielin have ascertained that this 

quantity, thicker, more coloured, more is owing to a lit le phosphate of magnesia 

acrid than at any other time. Of such which urine contains, and which .S decom- 

cocted urine, the colour is usually citrine, posed by the alkali of lime employed to 

:>iwl not unhandsome. precipitate die phosphate of lime. 

The degree of heat agrees with that of 4. Proust informs us thai carbonic acid 

the blood i hence in atmospheric air it exists in urine, and hat its separation oc- 

is warmer, as is perceived if the hand casions the froth which appears during the 

be washed with urine. The specific gra- evaporation of urine. 

vitif is greater than water, and that emit- 5. Proust has observed, that urine kept 

ted in the morning is always heavier than in new casks deposits small crystals, which 

At any other time. The smell of fresh effloresce in the air, and fall to powder, 

urine is not disagreeable. The taste is These crystals possess the properties of the 

saltish and nauseous. The consistence is carbonate of lime. 

somewhat thicker than water. The quun- 6 When fresh urine coojs, it often lets 

tity depends on that of the liquid drink, fall a brick-coloured precipitate, which 

its diuretic nature, and the temperature Scheele first ascertained to be crystals of 

of the air. uric acid All urine contains this acid 

Changes of urine in the air. Preserved even when no sensible precipitate appears 

in an open vessel, it remains pellucid for when it cools. 

some time, and at length there is perceived 7 . During intermitting fevers, and espe- 
at the bottom a nubecula or little cloud, cially during diseases of the li>er, a co- 
consolidated as it were from the gluten, pious sediment of a brick-red colour is de- 
This nubecula increases by degrees, occu- posited from urine. This sediment con- 
pies all the urine, and renders it opaque, tains the raaacic acid of Proust. 
The natural smell is changed into a putrid 8. If fresh urine be evaporated to the 
cadaverous one ; and the surface is now consistence of a syrup, and muriatic acid 
generally covered with a cuticle, composed be then poured into it, a precipitate ap- 
of very minute crystals. At length the pears which possesses the properties of 
urine regains its transparency, and the co- benzoic acid. 

lour is changed from a yellow to a brown ; 9. When an infusion of tannin is dropped 
the cadaverous smell passes into an alka- into urine, a white precipitate appears, 
line, and a brown grumo's sediment falls having die properties of the combination 
to the bottom, filled with white particles, of tannin and albumen or gelatine. Their 
deliquescing in the air, and so congluti- quantity in healthy urine is very small, 
nated as to form, as it were, little soft often indeed not sensible. Cruickshanks 
calculi. found that the precipitate afforded by tan- 
Thus two sediments arc distinguishable "in in healthy urine amounted to l-240th 
in the urine; the owe white and gelatinous, part of the weight of the urine, 
and separated in the beginning; the other 10. If urine be evaporated by a slow 
brown and grumous, deposited by the fire to the consistence of a thick syrup, it 
urine when putrid. assumes a deep brown colour, and exhales 

Spontaneous degeneration. Of all the a fetid ammoniacal odour. When allowed 

fluids of the body, the urine first putrefies, to cool, it concretes into a mass of crystals, 

In summer, after a few hours it becomes composed of all the component parts of 

turbid, and sordidly black; then deposits urine. If four times its weight of alcohol 

a copious sediment, and exhales a fetor, be poured into this mass, at intervals, and 

like that of putridcancers, which, at length a slight heat be applied, the greatest part 

becomes cadaverous. Putrid urine efl'er- is dissolved. The alcohol which has ac- 

with acids, and if distilled, gives quired a brown colour is 10 be decanted 

oft*, before water, an urinous volatile off", and distilled in a retort in a sand heat 

spirit. l '" lne mixture has boiled for some time 

The properties of healthy urine, are, and acquued the consistence of a syrup. 

1. Urine reddens p..pe"r stained with By ibis time the whole of the alcohol has 

turnsole and with the juice of radishes, passed oft', and the matter, on cooling, 

and therefore contains in acid. This acid crystallizes in quadrangular plates, which 

has been generally considered as the phos- intersect each other. This substance is 

phoric, but Thenard has shewn that in re- urea, which composes 9-20ths of the urine, 

alii) it is the acetic. provided die watery part be excluded. It 

3 If a solution of ammonia be poured is this substance which characterises tiring 

into fresh urine, a white powder nrecipi- and constitutes it what it is, and to which 

a h.ch has the properties of phosphate the greate- part of th v< rv singular phse- 

of lime nomciia of urine are to be ascribed. 

• 50 
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11. According to Fourcroy and Vauque- It becomes green from an intusioii ot 

lin, the colour of urine depends upon the Chinese tea, or the use oftlie pulp of Cassia 

urea ; the greater the proportion of urea 3. In respect to food: from eating the 

the deeper the colour. But Proust has heads of asparagus, or olives, it contracts 

detected a resirious matter in urine similar a peculiar smell ; from the fruit of th e 

to the resin of bile, and to tins substance opuntia, it becomes red; and from f.stinir 

he ascribes the colour of urine. turbid. 

12 If urine be slowly evaporated to the 4. In resect to medicines.- from tlie 
consistfnceofasyrup,a number of crystals exhibition of rhubarb root, it becomes 
make their appearance on its surface, these yellow; and from turpentine a violet co- 
possess the properties of the muriate of lour. 
eoda^ ^ 5. ] n respect to the time of the year: in 

13. The saline residuum which remains the winter the urine is more copious and 
after the separation of urea from crys- aqueous ; but in the summer, from the in- 
tallized urine by means of alcohol, has been creased transpiration, it is more sparing, 
long known by the names of fusible salt of higher coloured, and so acrid that it some- 
urine, and microcosmic salt. When these times becomes strangurious. The climate 
salts are examined, they are found to h we induces the same difference. 

the properties of phosphates. The rhom- 6. In respect of the muscular motion of 

bo A i prisms consist of phosphate of am- the body: it is secreted more sparingly, 

monia, united to a little phosphate of soda, and concentrated by motion ; and is more 

the rectangular tables, on the contrary, copiously diluted, and rendered morecrude 

are phosphate of soda united to a small by rest. 

quantity of phosphate of ammonia, urine 7. In respect of the affection of the mind : 

then contains phosphate of soda, and/»/zo«- thus fright makes the urine pule. 
phate «f ammonia. Use. The urine is an excrementitous 

14. When urine is cautiously evaporated, fluid, like lixivium, by which the human 
a few cubic crystals are often deposited body is not only liberated from the super- 
among the other salts, these crystals have fluous water, but also from the superfluous 
the properties of muriate of ammonia. salts, and animal earth; and is defended 

15. When urine is boiled in a silver ba- from corruption. 

sin, it blackens the basin, and if the Lastly, the vis medicatrix naturx some- 
quantity of urine be large, small crusts of times eliminates many morbid and acrid 
sulphuret of silver may be detached, substances with the urine ; as may be ob- 
Hence we see that urine contains sul- served in fevers, dropsies, &c. 
phnr. URLVE, RETENTION OF. A want of 
Urine then contains the following sub- the ordinary secretion of urine. In reten- 
stances : tion of urine there is none secreted ; in a 

1. Water. suppression, the urine is secreted but 

2. Acetic acid. cannot be voided. 

3. Phosphate of lime. Urine, suppression of See Lchuria. 

4. Phosphate of magnesia, URINA Su e Urine. 

5. Carbonic acid. Urinaculum. Sei Urachus. 

6. Carbonate of lime. Urinaria. (From urina, urine; so 

7. Uric acid. named from its diuretic qualities.) The 

8. Rosaic acid. herb (land, lion See Taraxacum. 

9. Benzoic acid. URIN^". ARDOR. See Dysuria. 

10. Albumen. Urocrisia. (Fiom*gov, urine, and xgiva, 

11. Urea. to judge.) The judgment formed of dis- 

12. Resin. eases by the inspection of urine. 

13. Muriate of soda. UnoRRHiEA. (From »g«v, the urine, and 

14. Phosphate of soda. §ea>, to flow.) A discharge of the urine 

15. Phosphate of ammonia. through the eroded perinauim. 

16. Muriate of ammonia. Ursina radix. The root of the plant 

17. Sulphur. called baldmoney. See Meum athamanti- 
No liquor in the human body, however cum. 

pure, is so variable, in respect to quantity Uhoscopia. (From Kgcv, the urine, and 

and quality, as the urine ; for it varies, o-x.ovta>, to inspect.) Inspection of urine, 

1. In respect to age: in xhefatus it is that a judgment of diseases may be made 
inodorous, insipid, and almost aqueous; from its appearance. 

but as the infant grows, it becomes more URTICA. (M ure.ido ; because it ex> 
acrid and fetid; and in old age more parti- citesan itching and pustules like those pro- 
cularly so. duced by fire.) J. The name of a genus 

2. In respect to drink : it is secreted in of plants in the Linnxan system. Class, 
greater quantity, and of a more pale Monoecia. Ord«r, Tetrandria. The 
colour, from cold and copious draughts, nettle. 
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2. The pharmacopaial name of the com- turx. ffystera. Metra. Ulriculua. The 

Won nettle. Urtica dioica of Linnaeus, womb. A spongy receptacle resembling' a 

This plant is well known, and though compressed pear, situated in the cavity of 

generally despised as a noxious weed, has the pelvis, above the vagina, and between 

been long- used for medical, culinary, and the urinary bladder and rectum, 

economical purposes. The young shoots The form of the uterus resembles that of 

in the spring possess diuretic and antiscor- an oblong pear flattened, with the depress- 

butic properties, and aie witli these inten- ed sides placed towards the ossa pubis and 

tioos boiled And eaten instead of cabbage sacrum; but, in the impregnated state, 

it becomes more oval, according to the 

Uktica Dion a. The systematic name degree of its distention. For the conve- 

of the common stinging nettle. See Urtica. nience of description, and for son e prac- 

Uhtica voiiri \ See Lumium album. tical purposts, the uterus is distinguised 

Uhticv imi.i i.iKKii.i I'lie systematic into three parts. The findus, the body, 

name of ihc pillhearing nctile. See Urtica and the cervix ; the upper part is called 

ronnina. the fundus, the lower the eerv:x, the space 

Ubtioj hum • \ v. The plant which bears between them, the extent of which is unde- 

this name in the pharmacopoeias is the fined, the body. The uterus is about 

Urtica piluUf&ra of Linnaeus The seed three inches in length, about two in 

was former!) given against diseases of the breadth at the fundus, and one at the cer- 

chest, but is now deserved!) forgotten, vix. Its thickness is different at the fundus 

To raise an irritation in paralytic limbs the and cervix, being at the former usually 

fresh plant maj be employed as producing rather less than half an inch, and at the 

a more permanent sting than the common latter somewhat more; and tins thickness 

nettle. iBpreserved throughout pregnancy, chiefly 

Uktica unENs. The systematic name by the enlargement of the veins and lym- 

of a jesser nettle than the dioica, and pos- pbaiicsj there being a smaller change in 

scssmg similar virtues. the size of the arteres But there is so 

L'RTIiJAKl.V. (Front urtica, a nettle.) great a variety in the size and dimensions 

Febris urticata. Uredo. Purpura urticata. of the uterus in different women, ind< pen. 

Scarlatina urticata. The nettle-rash, A dent of the states of virginity, marriage, or 

species of exanthematous fever, known by pregnancy, as to prevent any very accurate 

pyrexia and an eruption on the skin like mensuration. The cavity of the uteruf 

that produced by the sting of the nettle, corresponds with the external form; that 

The little elevations, called t be nettle rash, "fthecet vi\ 1. ads from the os uteri, where 

often appear instantaneously, especially r. is very small, in a straight direction, to 

if the skin be rubbed or scratched, and the fundus, where it is expanded into a 

seldom slav many hours in the same place, triangular form, with two of the angles 

and sometimes not many minutes. No opposed to the entrance into the Pallop, an 

part of the body is exempt from them ; tubes ; and at the place of junction between 

and where many of them rise together, and the cervix and the body of the uterus the 

continue an hour or two, the parts are cavity is smaller than it is in any other part, 

often considerably swelled, which parti cu- There is a swell, or fulness of all the parts 

larly happens in the arms, face, and hands, towards the cavity, which is sometimes 

These eruptions will continue to infest the distinguished by a prominent line running 

skin, sometimes in one place and sometimes longitudinally through its middle. The 

in another, for one or iwo hours together, villous coat of the vagina is reflected over 

twa or three limes a day, or perhaps for the o 3 uteri, and is continued inio the 

the greatest pan of twenty four hours, membrane which lines the cavity of the 

In some constitutions they last only a few liter'. s. The internal surface of the uterus 

days, in others manv months. is corrugated in a beautiful manner, but 

UHT1GATIO (From urtica, a nettle.) the rugse, or wrinkles, which are longitudi- 

The whipping a paralytic Or benumbed nal, lessen as they advance into the uterus, 

limb with nettles, in order to restore its the fundus of which is smooth. In the 

feelines. intervals between the rugae are small orifi- 

UsxYv Miucut crania hurmmi. This ces, like those in the vagina, which dis- 

moss, Lichen taxatilia of L, imams, when charge a mucus, serving, besides other 

growing on the human skull, was formerly purposes, that of closing the os uteri very 

in high estimation, but now deservedly curiously and perfectly during pregnancy, 

foreouen. The subs ance of the uterus, which is very 

Uikhahia. (From uterus, the womb) firm, is composed of arteries, veins, lym- 

M< d i incs appropriated to diseases of the pbatics, nerves, and muscular fibres, curi- 

sromb. ously interwoved and connected togetner 

Ulerimjnrg See .Yympho mania. by cellular membrane. The muscular 

1 I I UL'S. ' ra-Ti^a. * Motrin, Jy-er na. fibres are of a pale colour, and appear also 
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in "heir texture somewhat different from or reticulated order, whilst others have 
muscular fibres in other parts of the body, contended that there were no muscular 
The arteries of the uterus are the sperma- fibres whatever in the uterus. In the un- 
tie and hypogastric. The spermatic arteries impregnated uterus, when boiled for the 
arise from the anterior part of the aorta, a purpose of a more perfect examination, 
little below the emulgents, and sometimes the former seems to be a true represents. 
from the emulgents. They pass over the tion; and when ihe uterus is distended to- 
psoaemuscles behind the peritonaeum, enter wards the latter part of pregnancy, tl 
between the two laminae or duplicatures of fibres are very thinly scattered; but they 
the peritonreum which form the broad liga- may be discovered in a circular direction, 
ments of the uterus, and proceed to the at the junction between the body and the 
uterus, near the fundus of which they in- cervix of the uterus, and surrounding the 
sinuate themselves, givng branches in their entrance of each Fallopian tube in a similar 
passage to the ovana and Fallopian tubes, order. Yet it does not seem reasonable to 
The hypogastric arteries are on each side attribute the tme of labour to its muscular 
a considerable branch of the internal ihacs. fibres only, if we are to judge of the power 
They pass to the sides of the body of the of a muscle by the number of fibres of 
uterus, sendmg off a number of smaller which it is composed, unless it is presumed 
branches, which dip into its substance, that those of the uterus are stronger than 
Some branches also ;re reflected upwards in common muscles. With respect to the 
to the fundus uteri, which anastomose with glands of the uterus, none are discoverable 
the spermatic artenes : and others are re- dispersed through its substance upon the 
fleeted downwards, supplying the vagina, inner surface of the cervix ; between the 
The veins which reconduct the blood from rugae there are lacunae which secrete mu- 
the uterus are very numerous, and their cus, and there are small follicles at the 
size in the unimpregnated siate is propor- edge of the os uteri. These last are only 
tioned to that of the arteries ; but their observable in a state of pregnancy, when 
enlargement during pregnancy is such, they are much enlarged. From the angles 
that the orifices of some of them, when at the fundus of the uterus, two processes 
divided, will admit ev n of the end of a of an irregular round form originate, call, 
small finger. The veins anastomose in the ed, from the name of the first describer, 
manner of the arteries which they accom- the Fallopian tubes. They are about three 
pany out of the uterus, and then, having inches in length, and, becoming smaller in 
the same names with the arteries sperma- their progress from the uterus, have an 
tic and hypogastric, the former proceeds uneven, fringed termination, called the 
to the vena cava on the right side, and on fimbriae. The canal which passes through 
the left to the emulgent vein ; and the lat- these tubes is extremely small at their ori- 
ter to the internal iliac. gin, but it is gradually enlarged, and ler- 

From the substance and surfaces of the minates with a patulous orifice, thediame- 
uterus an.. infinite number of lymphatics ter of which is about one third of an inch, 
arise, which follow the course of the hypo- surrounded by the fimbriae. It is also 
gastric and spermatic blood-vessels- The lined by a very fine vascular membrane, 
first pass into the gland of the internal iliac formed into serpentine plicx Through 
plexus, and the other into the glands which this canal, the communication between the 
are situated near the origin or the sperma- uterus and ovaria is preserved. The Fallo- 
tic arteries. Of these Nuck first gave a pian tubes are wrapped in duplicatures o 
delineation. the peritonaeum, which are called the broad 

The uterus is supplied with nerves from ligaments of the uterus ; but a portion ot 
• the lower mesocolic plexus, and from two their extremities, thus folded, hangs loose 
small flat circular ganglions, which are on each side of the pelvis. From each 
situated behind the rectum. These gan- lateral angle of the uterus, a little before 
glions are joined by a number of small and below the Fallopian lubes, the round 
branches from the third and fourth sacral liguments arise, which are composed ot 
nerves The ovaria derive their nerves arteries, veins, lymphatics, nerves, and a 
from the renal plexus. By the great num- fibrous structure. These are connected 
ber of nerves these parts are rendered very together by cellular membrane, and the 
irritable, bui it is by those branches which whole is much enlarged during pregnancy, 
the uterus receives from the intercostal, They receive their outward covering from 
that the intimate consent between it and the peritonaeum, and pass out of the pelvis 
various other parts is chiefly preserved, through the ring of the external oblique 
The muscular fibres of the uterus have been muscle to the groin, where the vessels sub- 
described in a very different manner by divide into small branches, and terminate 
anatomists some of whom have asserted at the mons veneris and continuous parts, 
that its substance was chiefly muscular, From the insertion of these ligaments into 
with fibres running in transverse, orbicular, the groin, the reason appears why that part 
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generally suffers in all the diseases and though not in a sufficient quantity to re- 
atli ctions of die uterus, and why the ingui- move it. There is also an obstinate con- 
nal glands are in women so often found in stipation of the bowels, produced by the 
a morbid or enlarged state. The dupli- pressure of the retroverted uterus upon 
catures of the peritonaeum, in which the the recium, which renders the injection of 
Fallopian tubes anil ovaria are involved, a clyster very difficult, or even impossible, 
are called the broad ligaments of the uterus. But it appears that all the painful symp- 
'1 Ik si- prevent the entanglement of the toms are chiefly in consequence of the 
parts, and are conductors of the vessels suppression of urine; for none of those 
and nerves as the mesentery is of those of purts which are apt to sympathise inafl'ec- 
the intestines Both the round and bro.d tions ordiseasesof the uterusare disturbed 
ligaments alter their poailion during preg- by its retroversion. The retroversion of 
nancy, appearing to rise lower and more the uterus has generally occurred about 
forward than in the unimpregnated state, the third month of pregnancy, and some- 
Tlnir use is supposed to be that of prevent- times after delivery it may likewise happen, 
ing the- descent of the uterus, and to where the uterus is, from any cause, en- 
regulale its direction when it ascends into larged to the size it acquires about the 
the cavity of the abdomen; but whether third month of pregnancy, but not with 
they answer these purposes may be much such facility as in the pregnant state, be- 
doubted. The use of the womb is for cause the enlargement is then chiefly at 
menstruation, conception, nutrition of the the fundus. If the uterus is but little en- 
fu-tus, and parturition. The uterus is lia- larged, or if it be enlarged beyond a 
ble to many diseases, the principal of certain time, it cannot well be retroverted; 
which are prolapsus uteri, procidentia uteri, for, in the first case, should the cause of a 
hydatids, dropsy of the uterus or tympa- retroversion exist, the weight at the fundus 
nites uteri, nudes, ulceration, &c. would be wanting to produce it j and in 

UTERUS, RETROVERSION OF. By the latter the uterus would be raised above 
the term retroversion, such a change of the projection of the sacriyn, and supported 
the position of the uterus is understood, by the spine. 

that the fundus is turned backwards and Utiucaiua. (From liter, a bottle; so 
downwards upon its cervix, between the named from its appendages at the end of 
vagina and rectum, and the os uteri is the leaves resembling bottles, to contain 
turned forwards to the pubis, and upwards water) A name of the nepanthes, or 
in proportion to the descent of the fundus, wonderful plant. 

so that, by an examination per vaginum, it Utmccmjs. (Dim. of uter, a bottle ; so 
cannot be felt, or not without difficulty, called from its shape.) The womb, 
when the Uterus is retroverted- By the Uva (Quasi uvida, from its juice.) An 
same examination there may also be per- unripe grape. A tumour on the eye re- 
ceived a large round tumour, occupy ing sembling a grape. 

the inferior part of the cavity of the pelvis. Uva oiuina. Crane-berries. They are 
and pressing the vagina towards die pubis, brought from New England, and are reck- 
By an examination per anum, the same oned antiscorbutic. 

tumour may be felt, pressing the rectum UVA I'ASSA MAJOR. Passula major. 
to the hollow of the sacrum, and if both The raisin. The dried fruit of the Vitis 
these examinations are made at the same vinifcra of Linnaeus : — -foliis lobatis tinuatit 
time, we may readily discover that the nuclis. Raisins are prepared by immers- 
tumour is confined between the vagina and ing the fresh fruit into a solution of alka- 
reclum. Besides the knowledge of the line salt and soap-ley, made boding hot, 
letroversion whirh may be gained by these to which is added some olive-oil, and a 
examinations, it is found to be acconvia- small quantity of common salt, and after- 
nied with other very distinguishing symp- wards drying them in the shade. They 
toms There is in every case, together with are used as agreeable, lubricating, aces- 
cxtreme pain, a suppression of urine ; and cent sweets in pectoral decoctions, and 
by the continuance of this distention of the for obtunding the acrimony in other medi- 
bladder the tumour formed by it in the cines, and rendering them grateful to the 
abdomen often equals in size, and resem- palate and stomach. They are directed 
Ides in shape, the uterus in the sixth or in the decoctum hordei composition tinctura 
seventh months of pregnancy; but it is seniur, and tinctura curdamomi composita. 
necessary to observe, that the suppression UVA P.\SS\ MINOR. Pasea conn- 
of urine is frequently absolute only before thiaca. The currants The dried fruit of 
the retroversion of the uterus, or during the vitis corinthica. Their virtues are simi- 
the time it -,s retroverted; for when the lar 'o those of the uva passa major. 
retroversion is completed, there is often a UVA riiSl. Bear's whortle-berry. 
vis barge of ui ine, so as to pn vent i in- Bears' whorts, or b- ar's bilberries, called 
crease of the distention of the bladder, also vnccr.rin i i rbalus. 
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or bear-berry. Jirbutusuva ursi of Linnaeus: GurguUo interseptum. The small conical 
—canhbus procumbentibus, foliis integerri. fleshy substance hanging in the middle of 
mis. This plant, though employed by the the velum pendulum paluti, over the root of 
ancients in several diseases, requiring ad- the tongue. It is composed of the com 
stringent medicines, had almost entirely mon membrane of the mouth, and a small 
fallen into disuse until the m.ddle of the muscle resembling a worm which arJ 
present century, when it first drew the at- from the union of the palatine bone .nri 
lent.on of physicians as a useful remedy in descends to the tip of the uvula It »» 
calculous and nephritic complaints, which called Pulato stapfulinu, by Douelas anH 
diseases it appears to relieve by its adstrin- Staphilinus epistaphilinus by Winslow ' Bv 
^tvI"*"^ its cont ™ction the uvula is raised up > ■ 

UVEA. (trom uva, an unripe grape.) Uvularia. (From uvula, because it 
The posterior lamina ol the iris j so called cured diseases of the uvula.) The nlant 
because, in boasts, winch the ancients which bears this epithet in some nharma 
chiefly dissected, it is of the colour of un- copecias is the Ruscus hypoglossumof Lin' 
nP nvm P ! S ' tw r . „ nans: it was formerly used against relaxa- 

i ,, V. ( uva ' a gl ' ape •) Co " t,on of lhe uvula « but now laid aside for 

lumella. tion. Gargureon. Columna oris, more adstringent remedies. 



Vacca. The cow. sened or obliterated. The second coat ii 

Vaccahia. (From vacca, a cow; be- composed of a firm membrane, in which 

cause it is coveted by cows.) The herb muscular fibres are not distinctly observa- 

cow's basil. ble, but which are endowed, to a certain 

VACCINATION. The insertion of the degree, with contractile powers like a 

matter to produce the cow-pox. See Va- muscle. This is surrounded by cellular 

riolx vaccince. membrane, which connects it to the neigh- 

VACCINIUM. (Quasi ba ccim 'urn, from bouring parts. A portion of the upper and 

its berry ) The name of a genus of plants posterior part of the vagina is also covered 

in the Linnaean system. Class, Ckctandria. by the peritonaeum. The entrance of the 

Order, .Monogynia. vagina is constricted by muscular fibres, 

Va'ocinicm myrtillus. The systematic originating from the rami of the pubis, 

name of the myrtle-berry. See Myrtillus. which run on each side of the puden- 

Vaccisicm oxreoccos. The systema- dum, surrounding the posterior part, and 

tic name of the cranberry-plant. See executing an equivalent office, though they 

Oxycoccos. cannot be said to form a true sphincter. 

Vaccixioi vitis iv&a. The systema- The upper part of the vagina is connect- 
tic name of the red whortle-berry. See ed to the circumference of the os uteri, but 
Vitis iiLea. not in a straight line, so as to render the 

VAGINA. A sheath. Vagina uteri. That cavity of the uterus a continuation of that 
canal which leads from the pudendum or of the vagina. For the latter stretches be- 
external orifice to the uterus, is called the yond the former, and, being joined to the 
vagina. It is somewhat of a conical form, cervix, is reflected over the os uteri, 
wi h the narrowest part downwards, and which, by this mode of union, is suspended 
is described as being five or six inches in with protuberan* lips in the vagina, and 
length, and about < wo in diameter. Hut permitted to change its posiiion in various 
it would be more proper to say, that it is ways and directions. When therefore 
capable of being extended to those d.men- these parts are distended and unfolded at 
sions ; for in its common state, the os uteri the time of labour, they are continued into 
is seldom found to be more than ihree each other, and there is no part which can 
inches from ihe external orifice, and the properly be considered as the precise be- 
a is contracted as well as shortened, gin ingof the uterus or termination of the 
The vagina is composed of two coats, the vagina. 

firbt or innermost <>f which is villous, inter- The diseases of the vagina are, first, 
Bpersed with many exentory ducts, and such an abbreviation and contraction ai 
Contracted into plicae, or small transverse render it unfit for the uses for which it was 
folds, particularly at the fore and back designed: secondly, a cohesion of 'besides 
part, but, by child-bearing these are les- in consequence of preceding ulceration 
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thirdly, cicatrices after an ulceration of the cast off wholly or partially. An ulcerated 
parts: fourthly, excrescences: fifthly, surface being thus left, when the disposi 
fluor albus This abbreviation and con- tion to heal has taken place, cicatrices 
traction of the vagina, which usually ac- have been formed of different kinds, ac- 
company each other, are produced by cording to the dep h and extent of the 
original defective formation, and they are ulceration ; and hen- being no counterac- 
seldom discovered before the time of mar- tion to the contractile state of the parts, 
riage, the consummation of which they the dimensions of the vagina become much 
sometimes prevent. The curative inten- reduced, or if the ulceration .should i ot 
tions are to relax the parts by the use of be healed, and the contractibility of the 
emollient applications, and to dilate them parts continue >o operate, the ulcerated 
to their proper size by sponge, or other surface! being brought together may co- 
tents, or, which are more effectual, by here, and the canal of the vagina be per- 
bougies gradually enlarged. But the cir- fectly closed. 

cumstances which attend this disorder, are Cicatrices in the vagina very seldom be- 
sometimes such as might lead us to form an come an impediment to the connexion 
erroneous opinion of the disease. A case between the sexes ; when they do, the 
of this kind, winch was under Dr Den- same kind of assistance is required as was 
man's care, from the strangury, from the recommended in the natural contraction 
heat of the parts, and the profuse and in- or abbreviation of the part; they always 
flammatory discharge, was suspected to give way to the pressure of the head of 
proceed from venereal infection fand with the child in the time of labour, though in 
that opinion the patient had b'eqn P"t upon many cases with great difficulty. Some- 
a course of medicine composed of quick- times the appearances may mislead the 
silver, for several weeks, witlfcut relief, judgment ; for the above author was called 
When she applied to the Dr. fie prevailed to a woman in labour, who was thought 
upon her to submit to an examination, and to have become pregnant ; the hvmen re- 
found the vagina rigid, so much contracted maincd unbroken; but, on making very 
as not to exceed half an incii in diameter, particular inquiry, he discovered that this 
and more than one inch and a half in was her second labour, and that the part 
length. The repeated, though fruitless which, from its form and situation, was 
attempts which had been made to com- supposed to be the hymen, with a small 
plete the act of coition, had occasioned a aperture, was a cicatrice, or unnatural 
considerable inflammation upon the parts, contraction of the entrance into the vagina, 
and all the suspicious appearances before consequent to an ulceration of the part 
mentioned. To remove the inflammation after her former labour. Fungous ex< res- 
she was bled, took some gentle purgative cences arising from any part of the vagina 
medicines, used an emollient fomentation, or uterus, have been distinguished, though 
anelafterwardssomeunctiiousapplications; not very properly, by the general term po-' 
she was also advised to live separate from lypus See Polypus. 

her husband for some time. The inflam- VAGINA OK NERVES. The outer 
mation being gone, tents of various sizes covering of nerves Hy some it is said to 
were introduced into the vagina, by which be a preduction of the pia mater only, 
it was distended, though not very amply, and by others of the dura mater, because 
She then returned to her husband, and in it agrees with it in tenacity, colour, and 
a few months became pregnant. Her la- texture 

hour, though slow, was not attended with VAGINA OF TENDONS. A looss 
any extraordinary difficulty. She was de- membranous sheath, formed of cellular 
livered of a full-sized child, and afterwards membrane, investing the tendons, and 
suffered no inconvenience. Another kind containing an unctuous juice, which is 
of constriction of the external parts some- secreted by the vessels of its internal sur- 
times occurs, and which seems to he a face. Ganglions are nothing more than an 
mire spasm Hy the violence or long con- accumulation of this juice, 
tinuauce of a labour, by the morbid state Vaginalis tunica testis. See Tunica 
of the constitution, or by the negligent vaginalis testis 
and improper use of instruments, an in- Vagum par See Par vagum. 
flammat ion of the external parts, or vagina, Valerian, Celtic See *Yurdus celtica. 
is sometimes produced in such a degree as Valerian, garden. See Valeriana major. 
to endanger a mortification. By careful Valerian, great. See Valeriana major. 
management this consequence is usually Valerian, lesser. See Valeriana sylvetr 
prevented, but in some cases, when the frit. 

constitution of the patient was prone to Valerian, -wild See Valeriana sylvestris. 
disease, the external parts have sloughed VALERIANA. (From Valerius, who 
awa\ , and in others, equal injury has been first particularly described it.) 1. The 
done to the vagina. But the effect of the name of a genus of plants in the Linnxan 
inflammation is usually confined to the system. Class, Triandria, Order, .Mono- 
inlernalor villous coat, which is sometimes gynia. Valerian. 
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2. The pharmacopceial name of the wild 
valerian. Valeriana minor. Officinal va- 
lerian. Valeriana officinalis of Linnaeus : 
Jloribus triandris, foliis omnibus pinnutis. 
The root of this plant has been long ex- 
tolled as an efficacious remedy in epilep- Tricuspid vulves 
sy, which caused it to be exhibited in a Vanelloe. Vanilla. 



VALVULJE MITHALES 

valves. 

VALVULJE SEM1LUNARES. 
milunar valves. 

VALVULJE TRIGLOCH1NES 



See Mitral 

See Se- 

See 



Eanilia. Banilat. 



variety of other complaints termed ner- Aracus. Aromaticus. A long, flatfish pod' 
vous, in which it has been found highly con. aining, under a wrinkled brittle shell' 
serviceable. It is also in very general use a reddish brown pulp, with small shining 
as an antispasmodic, and is exhibited in black seeds. The plain which atiords 
convnlsive hysterical diseases. A simple this fruit is the Epidendtmm vanilla of Lin. 
and volatile tincture are directed in the naeus :— scandens, foliis ovatooblongis neivi- 
pharmacopoeias. sis sessilibus caulinis, cirrhis spiralibus. V'a- 

Valeriana celtica. The systematic nelloes have an unctuous aromatic taste 
name of the Celtic nard. See Nardus eel- and a fragrant smell like that of some of 
tica - the finer balsams heightened with musk. 

Valeriana major. Phu. The garden Although chiefly used as perfumes, tliey 
valerian. The root of this plant, Valeria- are said to posse'ss aphrodisiac virtues. 
na phu of Linnaeus, is said to be effica- Vanilla See Vanelloe. 
cious in removing rheumatism, especially Vaporarium. (From vapor, vapour.) 
the sciatica, and also inveterate epilep- A vapour-bath 
sies. 

Valeriana minor. See Valeriana syl- 
vestris. 

Valeriana officinalis. The systema- 
tic name of the wild valerian. See Valeri- 
ana sylvestris. 

Valeriana phu. The systematic name 
of the garden valerian. 
major. 



Vari S^ Jonthi. 

Varia. (From varius, changeable.) The 
small-pox f'also small red pimples in the 
face. 

VARICELLA. (Dim. of varia, the 
small-pox ; so called from its being change- 
able.) Variola lymphatica. The Chicken- 
See Valeriana pox. A genus of disease in the class pyrex- 
ia and order exanthemata of Cullen ; known 
Valeriana sylvestris. See Valeriana, by moderate synocha ; pimples bearing 
Vallum. (From ra/tes, a hedge stake; some resemblance to the small-pox,quickly 
so called from the regular irench-like dis- forming pustules, which contain a fluid 
position of the hairs.) The eye-brows. matter, and after three or four days from 

VALVA. {Vulva; from valveo, to fold their first appearance desquamate. 

up.) A thin and transparent membrane VARICOCELE. (From varix, a difr 

situated within certain vessels, as arteries, tended vein, and h»\», a tumour.) A swel- 

veins, and absorbents, whose offiie appears ling of the veins of the scrotum, or sper- 

to be to prevent the contents of the vessel matic cord ; hence it is divided into the 

Jicm flowing back. scrotal varicocele, which is known by the 

VaLVE OF THE COLON. The end appearance of livid and tumid veins on the 

of the i'iac portion of the small intestine scrotum ; and varicocele of the spermatic 

enters the large one obliquely, and pro- cord, known by feeling hard vermiform 

jects somewhat within it, so as to form a vessels in the course of the spermatic cord. 

kind of valve, called from its discoverer Varicocele mostly arises from excessive 

the valve of Tulpius, also the valve of the walking, running, jumping, wearing of 

ccecum. trusses, and the like, producing at first a 

Valves, semilunar. See Semilunar valves, slight uneasiness in the part, which if not 

Valves, tricuspid. See Tricuspid-vn/ves. remedied, continues advancing towards 

Valves, triglochin. See Tricuspid the loins. 

valves. VARIOLA. (From varius, changing 

VALVULA. (Dim. of vulva.) A little colour, because it disfigures the skin) The 

valve. small pox A genus of disease in the class 

Valvula coli. See Intestines. pyrexia and order exanthemata of Cullen ; 

VALVULA EUSTACHII A mem- diSiinguisned by synocha ; eruption of red 

branous semilunar valve, which separates pimples on the third day, which on the 

the right auricle from the inferior vena eighth day contain pus, and drying, fall off 

cava, first described by Eustachius. in crusts 

Valvula tulfii. See Valve of the It is a disease of a very contagious na- 
co l on . ture, supposed to have been introduced 

VALVULJE CONNIVENTES. The into Europe from Arabia, an I in which 
semilunar folds formed of the villous coat there arises a fever, that is succeeded by a 
of the intestinum duodenum and jejunum, number of little inflammations in the skin, 
Their use appears to be to increase the which proceed to st-ppuration, the matter 
surface of the intestines. formed thereby being capable of prodtt- 
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cing the disorder in another person. It 
makes its attack on people of all ages, but 
the young ofboth 9exes are more nable to 
it than those who are much advanced in 
life ; and it may prevail at all the seasons 
of the year, but in general is most preva- 
lent in the spring and summer. 

The small-pox is distinguished into the 
distinct and confluent, implying that in the 
former, the eruptions are perfectly sepa- 
rate from each other, and that in the latter, 
they run much into one another. 

Huth species arc produced either by 
hreathingair impregnated with the effluvia 
arising from the body of those who labour 
ll'ider the disease, or by the introduction 
of a small quantity of the variolous matter 
into the habit by inoculation ; and it is 
probable that the' difference of the small- 
pox is not owing to any difference in the 
contagion, but depends on the state of the 
per. on to whom it is applied, or on certain 
circumstances concurring with the appli- 
cation of it, 

A variety of opinions have been enter- 
tained respecting the effect of the variolous 
infection on ihe GattUS in the utero ; a suf- 
ficient number of instances, however, has 
been recorded, to ascertain that the dis- 
ease may be communicated from the mo- 
ther to ihe child. In some cases, the body 
of the child, at its birth, has been covered 
With pustules, and the nature of the dis- 
ease has been most satisfactorily ascer- 
tained by inoculating with matter taken 
from the pustules In other cases, there 
has been no appearance of the disease at 
the time of the birth, but an eruption and 
other symp'oms of the disease have ap- 
peared so early, as to ascertain that the 
infection must have been received pre- 
viously to the removal of the child from 
the ii cms. 

Four d Hi rent states, or stages, are to 
be ohsi rved in the small-pox fi si, the fe- 
brile; second, the eruptive; third, the ma- 
UirativCj and fourth, that of the declina- 
tion or scabbing. When the disei.se has 
arisen naturally, and is of the distinct 
kind, the eruption is commonly preceded 
dness in the eyes, soreness in the 
throat, pains in tin. head, bark, anil loins, 
Weariness and faintness, alternate fits of 
dullness and heat, thirst, nausea, inclina- 
tion to vomit, .ma s quick pulse. 

In some instances hese swup.oms pre- 
vail in a high degree, and in o hers they 
rj moderate and trifling. In very 
young children, si .rtmg-s and convulsion 
to take plac< a short time previous 
to the ppearance of the eruption, always 
giving great alarm to those not conversant 
uith the frequency of the occurrence. 

About the third or fourth day from the 

/.ure, 'he eruption shews itself in 

little red spots, on the face, neck, and 

breast, and these continic to increase in 



number and size for three or four longer, 
at the end of which time, they are to be 
observed dispersed over several parts of 
the body. 

If the pustules are not very numerous, 
the febrile symptoms will generally go off 
on the appearance of the eruption, or they 
will bee me very moderate It sometimes 
happens, that a number of little spots of 
an erysipelatous nature are interspersed 
amongst the pustules; but these generally 
go in again, as soon as the suppuration 
commences, which is usually about the 
fifth or sixth day, at which period, a small 
vesicle, containing an almost colourless 
fluid, may Le observed upon the lop of each 
pimple. Should ihe pustules be perfectly 
distinct and separate from each other, the 
suppuration will prob dily be completed 
about the eighth or ninth day, and they 
will then be filled with a thick yellow mat- 
ter; but should they run much into each 
other, it will not be completed till some 
days later. 

When the pustules are very thick and 
numerous on the face, it is apt about this 
time to become much swelled, and the 
eyelids to be closed up, previous to which, 
there usually arises a hoarseness, and diffi- 
culty of swallowing, accompanied with a 
considerable discharge of viscid saliva. 
About the eleventh day, the swelling of 
the face usually subsides, together with the 
affection of the fauces, and is succeeded 
by the same in the hands and feet, after 
which the pustules break, and d scharge 
their contents; and then b. coming dry, 
they fall in crusts, leaving the skin which 
Uh \ covered of a brown red colour, which 
appearance continues for many days. In 
those cases where the pusuihs are large, 
and are late in becoming dry and Idling 
off", they are very ap to leave pits behind 
them; but where they are small, s-ppuiate 
quickly, and are few in numb r, they nei- 
ther leave any marks behind them, nor do 
tiny occasion much affection of the sys- 
tem. 

In the confluent small pox, the fever 
which precedes the eruption is much more 
violent than in the distinct, be in . attended 
usually with great anxiety, heat, thirst, 
nausea, vomiting, and a frequent and con- 
tracted pulse, and often with coma or de- 
lirium. In infants, convulsive fits are apt 
to occur, which either prove fatal before 
any eruption appears, or ihev usher in a 
malignant specii s of the disease. 

The eruption usually makes its appear- 
ance about the third day, bcinu fri quently 
preceded or attended with a i. sy c fik.es- 
cence, similar to what t„kes pla<t m -he 
me-isles; but the fever, although r suffers 
some slight remission on the coming n't of 
the eruption, does not go off as >n he dis- 
tinct kind ; on the contrary, it becomes 
increased afler the fifth or sixth day, and 

* 5 V 
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continues considerably throughout the re- or approaches nearly in its nature to that 
mainder of he disease. f the confluent; but ihis last is always 

As the erupuon advances, the face be- accompanied with considerable risk the 
ing thickly beset with pustules, becomes d*greeof which is ever in proportion to the 
very much swelled, the eyelids are closed violence and permanence of the fever, the 
up, so as to deprive the patient of sight, number of pustules on the face, and the 
and a ge itle salivation ensues, winch, to- disposition to pntrescencv which prevails 
tvards the eleventh day, is so viscid as to When there is a s reat endency this way- 
be spit up with great d. faculty. In clnl- the disease usually proves fatal between 
dren, a diarrhoea usually attends this statje the eighth and eleventh day, but, in some 
ot the disease instead of a salivation, which cases, death is protracted till the four- 
is to be met with only in adults. The ve- teenth or sixu-enth. The confluent small' 
sides on the top of the pimples are to be pox, although it may not prove immediate- 
perceived sooner in the confluent smallpox h mortal, is very apt to induce various 
than in the distinct; but they never rise to morbid affections. 

an eminence, being usually flatted in; nei- Both kinds of small-pox leave behind 
ther do they arrive to proper suppuration, them a predisposition to inflammatory 
as the fluid contained in them, insead of complaints, particularly to ophtha'miaand 
becoming yellow, turns to a brown colour, visceral inflammations, but more especially 
About ihe tenth or eleventh day, the of the thorax ; and they not unfreqiiemly 
swelling of the face usually subsides, and excite scrophula into action which mi.ht 
then the hands and feet begin to puff up Otherwise have laid dormant in the system. 
and swell, and about the same time the The reguLr swelling of the hands and 
vesicles break, and pour out a liquor that feet upon that of the face subsiding, and its 
forms into brown or black crusts, which, continuance for the due time, may here- 
upon falling off, leave deep pits behind garded in a favourable light, 
them thai continue for life; and where the The dissections which have been made 
pustules have run much in'o each other, of confluent snndl-pox, have never disco- 
they then disfi-ure and scar the face very veredany pustules internally on the viscera. 
considerably. From them it also appears that variolous 

Sometimes it happens that a putrescency pustules never attack the cavities of the 
of the fl.ids takes place at an early period body, except those to which the air has 
of the disease, and shews itself in livid free access, as the nose, mou h, trachea, 
spots interspersed amongst the pustules, the larger branches of the bronchia, and 
and by a discharge of blood by urine, stool, the outermost part of the meatus audno- 
and from various parts of the body rius. In cases of prolapsus ani, they like- 

In the confluent small-pox, the fever, wise frequently attack that part of the tjut 
which, perhaps, had suffered some slight which is exposed to the air. They have 
remiss, on from the time the eruption made usually shewn he same morbid appearances 
its appean.nce to that of maturation, is inwardly, as are met with in putrid fiver, 
often renewed with eonsiderable violence where tin- disease has been of the malignant 
at this last-mentioned period, which is kind. Where the febrile symptoms have 
what is called the secondary fever, and this run high, and the head has been much 
is the mos' dangerous stage of ihe ,1'isease. affect d with coma or delirium, the vessels 
It lias been observed, even amongst the of the brain appear, on removing the era- 
vulgar, that the small pox is apt to appear nmni and ciura mater, more turgid, and 
immediately before or ai'ter the preva- filled with a darker coloured blood than 
lence of the measles. Another curious ob- usual, and a greater quantity of serous 
servation has been made relating to the fluid is found, particularly towards the 
symptoms of these complaints, namely, base of the bram. Under similar circum- 
that if, while a patient labours under the stances, the lungs have often a darker ap- 
small pox, be is seized with the. measles, ptarance, and their moisture is more copi- 
the course of the former is retarded till ous than usual When no inflammatory 
the eruption of the measles :s finished, affection has supervened, they are most 
The measles appe .r, for instance, on the usually found. 

second dav of the eruption of small-pox, VARIOLA VACCINA. The cow-pox. 
the progress of this ceases, till he measles Any pustulous disease affecting the cow, 
terminate by desquamation, and then it may be ceiled the cow-pox- whether it 
eoes on in the usual way. Several cases arises fiom an over-distention of the ud- 
are, howeve r, recorded in the Medical and der, in consequence of a neglect in milking 
Phys.cal Journal, as likewise in the third the cow, or from the sling of an insect, 
voinme of the Medical Commentaries, in or any other cause. But the species which 
which a concurrence of the smallpox and claims our particular attention, is that 
measles took place without the progress of which was recommended to the world by 
the former be>ng retarded. The distinct Dr, Jenner, in the year 1798, as a substi- 
small-pox is not attended with .auger, tute for the small-pox. This, which ori- 
except when it attacks pregnant women, ginales from the grease in the horse's heel. 
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is culled the genuine cow-pox,- all other who contracted it by milking were ren- 

Icinda are tpuriius dert-d insus eptible of the small-pox, while 

That the vaccine fluid, fraught With such others continued liable to that infection. 

unspeakable benefits to mankind, derives Tins is owing to the different periods at 

its origin from tins humble source, how- which the disease was excited in the hu- 

S)?er u may mortify human pride, or medi- man subject ; one person, who caught the 

cal vanity is confirmed by the obscrva- disease while the virus was in an active 

tions and experiment sof competent judged state, is rendered secure from variolous 

For proofs of this assertion, the reader may contagion; while another who received 

consult the works of Dr Jennerj the Me- the infection of the cow-pox when it had 

01 tl and Physic. il .Journal; and a treatise undergone a decomposition, is still sus- 

on the siil. jeet bj Dr. Loy, of which an ana- ceptif lc of the small pox. This uncertainty 

i given in the \nnals of Medicine for of the prevention, the value of which is 

ir 1801; and Mr. Hing's work on this beyond all calculation, is probably the 

disease, which contains the whole mass of reason why it was not before introduced 

Evidence thai has appeared concerning it. into practice. 

The genuine cow-pox appears on the From the violent opposition which vac- 
tcais f the cow, in the form nf vesicles, cine inoculation has met with, .11 conse* 
of a blue colour approaching to livid. These quince of certain apparent failures in the 
vesicles are elevated at the margin, and casual way, it maybe doubted whether 
depressed at the centre. They are Mir- the public would ever have adopted the 
rounded with inflammation. The fluid practice, had not this fallacy been detected 
tin y niul .in is limpid. The animals are by Dr Jenner. To him also we are in- 
indisposed; and the secretion of milk is debted for another discovery of the first 
lessened. Solutions of the sulphats of zinc importance, namely, that the pustule ex- 
and copper are? a speedy remedy for these cited in the human subject by vaccine 
pustules; otherwise they degenerate into matter, yields a find of a similar nature 
ulcers, which are extremely troublesome, with that which was inserted. This expc- 
It must, however, be recollected, that riment, so essential to the general propa- 
miich of the obstinacy attending these gat ion of the practice, and so happy in 
cases is owing to the friction of the pus- its result, was never before attempted, 
tules, in consequence of milking. It is It was reserved to crown the labours of 
probable, that a solution of the supcrace- Dr Jenner. 

tale of lead would be preferable to irritat- A considerable number of instances are 

ing applications. on record, to prove that farriers and others 

Similar effects are produced in the hands who receive infection from the heel of a 

of the milkers, attended with febrile symp- horse, are either partly or totally deprived 

toms, and sometimes with tumours in the of the susceptibility of the small-pox, 

axilla Other parts, where the cuticle is When Dr. Jenner 'first published an ac- 

d, or which are naturally destitute count of his discoveries, this point was 

of thai defence, are also liable to the enveloped in some degree of obscurity. 

same affection, provided active matter is He then conceived, that the matt r of 

applied. It even appears that, in some grease was an imperfect preservative 

instances, pustules have been produced by against the small-pox. This opinion was 

the application of vaccine virus to the founded on the following circumstance: 

sound cuticle. One case of this kind may It bad been remarked, that farrieis ether 

be found in a letter from Dr. Fowler, of wholly escaped the small-pox, or had that 

Salisbury, to Dr Pesrson, published in the distemper in a milder manner than other 

first work of Dr. Pearson on th:s subject, people. This, however, is easily recon- 

The spurious cow-pox is white: and cileable to reason, if we only suppose), 

mother criterion is, that both in the brute that in some cases the infection is com- 

Inimal and in the human subject, when in- municated when the virus possesses all its 

fitcted With the casual cow-pox, the sores prophylactic virtue; and in others, when 

oned by the genuine species are its specific quality is in some measure 

more difficult to heal, than those which lost. 

are occasioned by the Spurious kind It is This variation in the effects produced 

of the utmost importance to distinguish by the virus of the horse, inclined Dr. 

the genuine from the spurious sort, which Jenner to believe that it was modified, 

gree infectious; smcc a and underwent some peculiar alteration in 

want of such discrimination would cause the teats of the cow. He now concludes, 

an idea of security against the small-pox, 'bat it is perfect when it excites the ge- 

wbich might prove delusive. nuinc disease in the cow ; yet a considerabe 

Dr. Jenm r has elucidated one point of advantage is derived from its being trans- 

tbe first importance, relative to the ge- ferred to the latter animal, the nipples of 

nuine COW-poz itself It bad frequently which furnish a more obvious and a more 

red, that when this disorder abundant source of this ines> im.tble fluid 

prevailed in a farm, some of ib^jarams than its original element the horse. 
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This theory, that the preservative time submitted to that infection in tl 1P 

agamst vartolouscontagion is perfect when same form. 

it issues from the fountain-head, and comes The artificial cow-pox in the human 

immediately from the hands of Nature, subject is much milder than the casual 

is consonant with reason, and consistent disease; and incomparably milder than 

wuh analogy Thus one obstacle more the small-pox, even under the form of in 

to the universal adoption of the practice is oculation. It neither requires medicine 
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remove a nor regimen ; it may be practised at any 

Another point respecting vaccine mocu- season of the year; and, not being in 
lation, which has been much controverted, fectious by effluvia, one person may be 
is the permanency of its effect. Instances inoculated without endangering the life 
have been known where persons have of another. 

escaped the small-pox for a number of This affection produces no pustulous 
years, and yet have ultimately proved not eruptions. When such attend vaccine 
insusceptible of its infection. When such inoculation, they are owing to some ad- 
persons had previously undergone the ventitious cause, such as the smallpox- 
vaccine disease, their apparent security which it is well known may coexist with 
was erroneously ascribed 10 that cause; the cow-pox. The vaccine vesicle is con. 
but we nave not even a shadow of proof, fined to the parts where matter is insert- 
that the covv-pcx possesses in the least ed ; it is therefore entirely a local and an 
decree the property of a temporary pro- inoculated dise se. Nevertheless it is 
phyl ctic, since it appears not even to certain, that eruptions of other' kinds in 
retard the eruption of the small-pox. some ins' ances attend vaccine inoculation; 
where previous infection has been re- such as a nettle rash, or an eruption re- 
ceived semhling a tooth rash, but rather larger 
By this remark, it is not meant to be than what is commonly called by that 
asserted, that it never supercedes or name 

momfies the small pox, for we have great Among other singularities attending the 
reason to believe that such beneficial cow-pox, the mildness' of the disease, 
effects often flow from vaccination ; but under the form of inoculation, has been 
Where an eruption of .the small-poxactnally urged as an argument against the practice, 
takes place after vaccine inoculation, the the cause appearing to ordinary compre- 
two diseases frequently coexist, without hensions, inadequate to the effect. This, 
retarding each other in the smallest de- it must be allowed, is the best apology 
gree It is therefore contrary to all rea- that can be offered for sceptic. sm on that 
son and analogy, to consider the cow-pox point; but it w>ll weigh but little when 
as a mere temporary preservative : it is put into the scale against actual ohserva- 
nothing less than a perfect and perina- tion, and incontrovertible fact. The i-ffi. 
nent security against that terrible disease, cacy of the cow-pox as a safeguard against 
A number of cases are recorded by the small pox, rests, perhaps, on more ex- 
Dr. Jenner, and other authors who have tensive evidence, and a more solid founda- 
written on this subject, in which persons lion, than *ny. other axiom m the whole 
who had received the cow-pox by casual circle of medical science cap boast, 
infection, twenty, thirty, forty, and fifty That the cow-pox is not infectious by 
years before, still continued insusceptible effluvia, is natural!) concluded from its 
. of variolous contagion, in whatever form never being communicated from one 
it was applied. person to another in the dairies; where 

As the cow-pox destroys the suscepti- the disease is casual, and appears under 
bility of the small-pox, so the small-pox its worst form. The same inference maybe 
destroys that of the cow pox. To this drawn from its never spreading in a ft»mllyi 
general rule, however, a few exceptions when only one person is inoculated a* a time, 
tire said to have occurred. Certain it is, To confirm tins proposition more fully) the 
thai a pustule has now and then been ex- vaccine pustules have been ruptured, and 
cited by the insertion of vaccine virus, in persons who have never had the disorder 
those who have had the small-pox, and have been suffered to inhale the effluvia 
that this pustule h;ts been known to yield several times a day, but to no pnrpose. 
the genuing virus ; but it is not equally This is no more than might be expected, 
certain that the pustule has been perfect in an affection where the pustulous appear- 
in all respects. Possibly il may have been ance on the surface of the body is nearly 
defective in poinf of size or duration ; in local. 

respect to its areola, or the limpidity of As to the constitutional indisposition, 
its contents. That such a pustule has, in it is seldom considerable, unless there is a 
some instances, yielded effectual virus, is complication of this with some other dis- 
admitted ; but this is no more than what temper; and whenever any unfavourable 
has often happened, in cases where persons symptoms appear they may in general be 
who have had the small-pox are a second traced to some other cause. Wc have in- 
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deed great reason to believe, that no ill plaint attended with fever, or by extreme 
consequence ever arises from the cow- cold. Another frequent cause of a slow 
pox itself, unless from ignorance or ne- progress in the pustule, or a total failure 
gleet. of success, is debility. Sometimes it is 

Hut notwithstanding the symptoms are impossible to discover any sign of infec- 
so mild, they frequently occur at a very tion for above a fortnight. In this respect 
early period. A drowsiness, which is one the cow pox is subject to the same laws, 
of tl»t- most common attendants of the and liable to the same variation, as the 
disease, is often remarked by the parents small-pox. 

themselves, within forty-eight hours after When a considerable inflammation ap- 
the matter is inserted. In a majority of pears within two or three days afer inocu- 
cases, a slight increase of heat is per- lation, there is reason to suspect that 
ceptible, together with an acceleration of infection has not taken place ; and if sup- 
the pulse, and other signs of pyrexia; but puration ensues, that suspicion ought, in 
not in such a degree as to alarm the most genera)-, to stand confirmed. Now and 
timorous mother* Sometimes the patient then, however, it happens, that alter the 
is restless at nights ; and now and then a spurious pustule, or, more properly speak- 
case is met with, in which vomiting occurs, ing, the phlegmon, has run its course, 
but in many cases, no constitutional in- which is within a few days, a vesicle be- 
disposition whatever can be perceived, gins to appear, bearing every characteris- 
Even then, the cow-pox has never failed tic of the genuine vaccine disease, and 
to prove an effectual preservative against yielding a limpid and efficient virus for 
the small-pox, provided the pustule has future inoculations. In this case the pa- 
been perfect. tient is as perfectly secured from all dan- 
This being the grand criterion of the ger of the small-pox, as if no festering of 
security of the patient, too minute anal- the .puncture had preceded. The o< cur- 
tent ion cannot be paid to its rise, progress, rence of such a case, though rare, is wor- 
and decline. The best mode of inoculal- thy to be recorded ; because some practi- 
ing is by making a very small oblique tioners have concluded a spurious pustule • 
puncture in the arm, near the insertion of to be a certain proof of failure, 
the deltoid muscle, with the point of a The areola commonly begins to be ex- 
lancet charged with fluid matter In order tensive on the ninth day, and to decline 
to render infection more certain, the in- about the eleventh or twelfth. At this 
strument may be charged again, and wiped period also the pustule begins to dry ; the 
upon the puncture. first sign of which is a brown spot in the 
In places where the patient is likely to centre. In proportion as this increases, 
be exposed to variolous contagion, it is the surrounding efflorescence decreases, 
advisable to inoculate in more places till at length nothing remains but a cir- 
than one, but, unless there is imminent cular scab, of a dark brown mahogany 
danger of catching the small-pox, it is bet- colour, approaching to black. Sqmetimes 
ter not to make more thai, one puncture in it resembles the section of a tamarind 
each arm, lest too much inflammation stone ; anil it often retains the expression 
should ensue, m tnt * centre, which characterises this 

The vaccne fluid may be taken for in- disease before exsiccation takes place. 
oculat ion as soon as a vesicle appears ; but Instances have been known, where the 
if the vesicle is punctured at a very early vaccine pustule, though regular, and per- 
period, It is more apt to be injured. When feet in all other respects, has been totally 
virus is wanting for inoculating a consider- destitute of areola; at hast, where neither 
able number, it is belter to let the pustule the medical practitioner, on visiting the 
remain untouched till about the eighth patient, nor the attendants, have remarked 
day, by which time it has in general ac- any appearance of that symptom. In 
quired a reasonable magnitude. Alter these rases, the patient has proved as 
that day, if the pustule has made the usual insusceptible of variolous infection, as if 
progress, the matter begins to lose its the surrounding efflorescence had covered 
virtue; but it may, in general, be used the whole arm. It n> .st, however, be 
with safety, though with less certainty of confessed, tha' we have no proof of the 
producing infection, till the areola begins non-existence of mi areola in these r..ses. 
to be- exiensive. It might have been trivial ; it might have 

The first sign of infection commonly been transient; yel it might have been 
appears on the th rd day. A small red effectual. There is, however, greater 
spot rather elevated, may be perceived at reason to believe, that the surrounding 
the place where the puncture was made, efflorescence, though usually a concomi- 
Bometimes, however, the mark of infec- tant circumstance, is not an essential re- 
tion having succeeded is not visible till s quisite to the vaccine disease. 
much later period It may be ret. .rued, If by any accident the vesicle is rup- 
;i entirely prevented, by any other tured, suppuration often ensues. In this 
disorder, Mich as dentition, or anj^com- case more attention than ordinary ought 
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it is necesssry to be cau ious how it is 

preserved in a dry state. The most im- 
proper mode is thai of keeping it on a 
lancet; for the metal quick!) rusts, and 



to be paid to the progress, and to all the medical practitioner in vaccine inocula- 
phenomena of the local affection ; both on tion ; and tbat nothing disgusts the public 
account ot the uncertainty ol success in the so much against the practice, as a sore 
pustule, as a propiiylactie; and the greater arm, and die ill consequences which, bom 
probability o, tedious ulceration. a neglect of that symptom, too often 

It there is room for the least doubt of ensue. 
the sufficiency ol the first inoculation, a When fluid virus cannot be procured 
second ought to be performed without 
delay. This, if unnecessary, is seldom 
attended with inconvenience, and never 
with danger. Either no effect U produc- 
ed, or a slight festering, which terminates the vaccine matter beco'nes decomposed 
in a few days. An exception occurs, but This method, however, is as likely to 
rarely, where a spurious, or, perhaps, succeed as any, .; hen the ma. ter is no> to 
even a genuine pustule, takes place, in be kept above two or three d ys. If the 
those persons who are knowli to have had virus be taken on glass, ca.c mus' betaken 
the cow-pox or the small-pox already; not to dilute it much ; otherwise it will in 
but this cannot be the least cause of alarm all probability fail. 

to any one who knows the Denign charac- Cotton thread is a very commodious 
ter of the distemper. vehicle. If it is intended to be sent to 

Various topical applications, both stimu- any considerable distance, ft ought to be 
lant and sedative, ha\e been recommend- repeatedly dipped in the virus. No par- 
ed, in order to allay the violence of inflam- titular caution is necessary with regard to 
mation. If the operation for the insertion the exclusion of air ; nevertheless, as ii can 
of matter is not unnecessarily severe, nor be done with so little trouble, and is more 
the pustule irritated by friction or pres- satisfactory to those who receive the mat- 
sun, or other violence, no such applica- ter, it is better to comply with the pac- 
tions are necessary. Nevertheless, if tice On this account it may be enclosed 
cither the anxiety of the professional man, in a gl.ss tube, or in a tobacco-pipe staled 
or the importunity of a tender parent, at each end, or between two square bits 
should demand a deviation from this gene- of glass, which may, if necessary, be also 
ral rule, any of the following remedies charged with the matter, and wrapped 
may be had recourse to. The pustule in gold-beater's skin, 
maybe touched with very diluted sulphuric Nothing is more destructive to the em- 
acid; which should be permitted to re- cacy of cow-pox matter than heat : on this 
main on the part half a minute, and then account it must not be dried near t he fire, 
be washed off with a sponge dipped in nor kept in a warm place. Theadvantnge 
cold water. This has been ignorantly, or of inserting it in a fluid state is so great, 
artfully, called an escharotic ; but any that it is to be wished every practitioner 
one who tries the application will soon would endeavour to keep a constant supply 
discover, that its operation is mild, and for his own use, by inoculaung his pa- 
harmless, tients in succession, at such periods asare 

To avoid cavil and misrepresentation, most likely to answer that purpose, 
it is better to apply a saturnine lotion ; The rapidity with which this practice 
either made with aq. litharg. comp. or now s-preads in various parts of the globe, 
cerusa acelata; compresses, dipped in such justifies our cherishing a hope, that it will 
a lotion, may be applied at any time when ere long ex.ingmsh that most dreadful 
inflammation runs high, and renewed as pestilence, and perpetual bane of human 
occasion requires. felicity, the small-pox. 

If the pustule should chance to be bro- Vaiuus. (From varus, unequal, so 
ken, a drop of aq. litharg. acet. undiluted, called from the irregularity of its shape.) 
maybe applied as an exsiccant; but if The cuboid bone is called os varium, from 
ulceration threatens to become obstinate, its irregular shape. 

or extensive, a mild cataplasm is the best VARIX (From varus, i. e. obtorius.) 
resource. In case the ulceration is only A dilatation of a vein A genus of disease in 
superficial, and not attended with immo- the class locales and order tumorei of 
derate inflammation, a bit of any adhesive Cullen ; known by a soft tumour on a vein 
plaister,spreadonlinen, willprovethe most which does not pulsate. Varicose veins 
convenientdressing, and seldom f;.il of sue- mostly become serpentine, and often form 
cess. It will, in general, be unnecessary a plexus of knots, especially in the groins 
to renew it oftener than every other and scrotum. 

dav VAS DEFERENS. (Vas, a vessel, 

These minute observations no one will and deferens, from defero, to convey.) A 
despise unless there be any person so duct which arises from the epididymis, 
ignorant as not to know that the care of and passes through the inguinal ring in the 
the arm is almost the whole duty of the spermatic cord into the cavity of the pelvisj 
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and terminates in the vesiculx seminales. Their use is to return the blood to the 
Its iis<- >s i<) convey the semen se> retcd in heart. 

ticle, and brought lo it bj the epi- The blood is returned from every part 
didymii into the v'esn ulae seminales. of the body, except the lungs, into the 

V \SA BREV1A. The artcrie- which right auricle, from three sources : 

come from the spleen, and run along- the 1. The vena cava superior, which brings 

Urge arch of the stomach to the dia- it from the head, neck, thorax, and supe- 

phr .gm. nor extremi'ies 

VA8A DEFERENTIA. See Vas de- 2. The vena cava inferior, from the ab- 

firetu. domen and interior extremities. 

V AS V VOttTICOSA. The contorted 3. The coronary vein receives it from the 
vessels of the choroid membrane oi the coronary arteries of ihe heart. 

eye. 1. The venu cava superior. This vein ter- 

VASTL'S FAIT'RNUS {Vastus, so mi nates in the superior part of the right 
railed from its size ) A large, thick, and auricle, into which it evacuates the blood, 
fleshy muscle situated on the outer side from the right and left subclavian veins, 
of the thigh: it arises, by a broad thi k and the vena azygos. The right and left 
tendon, from the lower and anterior part sub luvian veins receive the blood from 
of the great trot banter, and upper part the head and upper extremities, in the 
of i he tinea asperia ; it likewise adheres following manner. The veins of the fin- 
by fleshy fibre*, to the Whole outer edge gers, called digitals, receive their blood 
of. thai rough line. Its fibres descend from the digital arteries, and empty it into, 
obl.quely forwards, and after it has run The cephalic of the thumb, which runs 
four or five inches downwards, we find it on the back of the hand along the thumb, 
adhering to the anterior surface and outer and evacuates itself into the external ra- 
side of the crurzus, With which it con- dial. 

tiouei to be connected to the lower part The salvatella, which runs along the. 

Of the thlghi where we see it terminating Utile finger, unites with the former, and 

in a broad tendon, which is inserted into empties its blood into the internal and 

the upper part of the patella laterally, and external cubital veins. At the bend of 

hen is off an aponeurosis that adheres to the fore arm are three veins, called the 

the head of the tibia, and is continued great cephalic, the basilic, and the me- 

down the leg dian. 

VASTUS INTKIINUS. This muscle, The great cephalic runs along the supe- 

which is less considerable than the vastus rior part of the fore-arm, and receives the 

exiernus, is situated at the inner side of blood from the external rad :.l 

the thigh, being separated from it by the The basilic ascends on the under side, 

pectus. and receives the blood from the external 

It arises tendinous and fleshy from be- and internal cubital veins, and some branch- 

tween the fore-part of the os femoris, and. es which accompany the brachial artery, 

the root of the lesser trochanter, below called vtnx sutellitum. 

the insertion of the psoas magnus, and The median is situated in the middle of 

the iliactis internus ; and from ail the inner the lore-arm, and arises from the union of 

side of the linea aspera. Like the vastus several branches. These three veins all 

externus it is connected with the cruraeus, unite above the bend of the arm, and 

but it continues longer fleshy than that form 

muscle. A little above the knee we sec The brachial vein, which receives all 

its outer edge uniting with the inner edge their blood, and is continued into the 

of the rectus, after which it is inserted axilla, where it is called 

tend nous into the upper part and inner The aaitlary vein. This receives also 

Bide ol l, sending off* an aponeu- the blood from the scapula, and superior 

which adheres to the upper part of and interior parts of the chest, by the 

the tibia. superior and inferior thoracic vein, the vena 

VEIN. {Vena, from venio, to come, be- muscularis, and the scapularis. 

cause the blood comes through it ) Veins The axillary vein then passes under the 

are long m anafs, which cooti- clavicle, where it is called the subclavian, 

nually become wider, do not pulsate, and which unites with the external and in- 

return the blood from the arteries to the ternal jugular veins, and the vertebral 

Alive nriginate from the extre- vein which brings the blood from the 

mities of arteries only, by anastomosis, and vertebral sinuses ; it receives also the 

n the %uriciea of the heart ; e.g. blood from the mediastinal, pericardiac, 

the vena cava in the right, and the pul- diaphragmatic, thymic, internal im 

j veins in the. left auricle. They are and laryngeal veins, and then unites with 

i ,', 1 !., at rles, of three tunics or its fellow, to form the vena cava superior, 

coats, which are much more slender than or, as it is sometimes called, vena cava 

in the ind ire supplied with semi- d 

lunari Id called valves. The blood from the external 
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ternal parts of the head and face is re- the last vertebra of the loins, and form 
turned in the following manner into the the vena cava inferior or ascendens, which 
external and internal jugulars, which ter- ascends on the right side of the spine, 
minate in the subclavians receiving the blood from the sacral lumbar 

The frontal, angular, temporal, auricit- right spermatic veins, and the vena cava 
lar, sublingual, anci occipital veins receive hepatica,- and having arrived at the dia- 
the blood from the parts after which they phragm, it passes through the right fora- 
are namtd; these all converge to each men, and enters the right auricle of ihe 
side of the neck, and form a trunk, called heart, into which it evacuates all the 
the external jugular vein. blood from the abdominal viscera and 

The blood from the brain, cerebellum, lower extremities, 
medulla oblongata, and membranes of Vena cuva hepatica. This vein ramifies 
these parts, is received into the lateral in the substance of the liver, and brings 
sinuses, or veins of the dura mater, one of the blood into the vena cava inferior from 
which empties its blood through the fora- the branches of the vena porta, a great 
men lacerum in basi cranii into the internal vein which carries the blood from the ab. 
jugular, which descends in the neck by dominal viscera into the substance of the 
the carotid arteries, receives the blood liver. The trunk of this vein, about the 
from the thyroideal and internal maxillary fissure of the liver in which it is situated, 
veins, and empties itself into the subcla- is divided into the hepatic and abdominal 
vians within the thorax. portions. The abdominal portion is com- 

The vena azygos receives the blood posed of the splenic, meseraic, and internal 
from the bronchial, superior esophageal, hemorrhoidal veins. These three venous 
vertebral and intercostal veins, and empties branches carry all the blood from the 
it into the superior cava. stomach, spleen, pancreas, omentum, 

2. Vena cava inferior. The vena cava in- mesentery, gall-bladder, and the small 
ferior is the trunk of all the abdominal and large intestines, imo the sinus of the 
veins and those of the lower extremities, vena portje. The hepatic portion of the 
from which parts the blood is returned in vena ports enters the substance of the 
the following manner. The veins of the liver, divides into innumerable rumihea- 
toes, called the digital veins, receive the tions, which secrete the bile, and the su- 
blood from the digital arteries, and form perfluous blood passes into corresponding 
on the back of the foot three branches, branches of the vena cava hepatica. 
one on the great toe called the cephalic, The action of the veins Veins do not 
another which runs along the little toe, pulsate; the blood which they receive 
called the vena saphena, and on the back from the arteries flows through them very 
of the foot, vena dorsalis pedis,- and on slowly, and is conveyed to the right an- 
the sole of the foot they evacuate them- ride of the heart, by the contractility of 
selves into the ptuntur veins. their coats, the pressure of the blood from 

The three veins on the upper part of the the arteries, called the vis a tergo, the 
foot coming together above the ankle, contraction of the muscles, and rrspira. 
form the anterior tibial; and the plantar tion ; and it is prevented from going back- 
veins with a branch from the calf of the wards in the vein by the valves, of which 
leir, called the sural vein, form the paste- there are a great number. 
rior tibial,- a branch also ascends in the Veji/ca dc guaco. A plant which has 
direction of the fibula, called the peroneal the power of curing and preventing the 
vein These three branches unite before bite of venomous serpents, 
the ham, into one branch, the subpopliteal Vbiamestum bombtci^m. The inter.oi 
vein, which ascends through the ham, soft membrane of the mtesimes 
carrying all the blood from the foot: it VELUM PENDULUM : PALAT1 I - 
then proceeds upon the anterior part of lum. Velum palatmum. The sol t palate, 
the thigh, where it is termed the crural or The soft pari of the palate »h.ch f om 
femoral vein, receives several muscular two arches, affixed laterally to the tongue 
branches, and passes under Poupart's and pharynx 

Kent into the cavity of the pelvis, VENA AZYGOS. See Azygos vein. 

Xre Hi called .he exlmal **.* V*K. -to*™; S,eMedinenmjna. 

The 'merles which are distributed about VENA PORTJE. {Vena porta, « 

the pelJi; evacuate their, blood into the portando because through ,t things a 

external hemorrhoidal veins, the hypogas- earned) Vena portarum. The ^ great 

"veins, the internal pudendal, the vena vein situated ^ ^he -Urance of theUc , 

marma ibsiuo Denis, and obturatory veins, which receives the blood from the abaomi 

aK wht -m en" he pelv.s, and form nal viscera, and carries it '"to the sub- 

1; stance of the liver. It is distinguished 

Thl extert T« vein receives the into the hepatic ^abdominal portion: 

llic exter nai '■» pude ndal veins, the former is ramified through the sub- 

.atd'then'unites withtlte Internal iliac at stance of the liver, and carries the blooa 
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destined tor the formation of the bile, held sacred, and was employed in cele- 
which is returned by branches to the trunk braiing the sacrificial rites; and with a 
of the vena cava; '.lit- latter is composed view to tins, more than the natural power 
of three branches; viz. the splenic, me- of the plant, it was worn suspended ahout 
iic, and internal hemorrhoidal veins, the neck ;.s an amulet 

Tins practice, thus founded on super- 

V in i. lacti i I hi lacteal absorbent! slition, was, however, in process of time,- 
dealt. adopted in medicine ; and therefore to 

Venereal disease See (joiiorrhiea and obtain its Virtues more effectually, the 
Syphilis. vervain was directed to be bruised before 

VivTiii. A term formerly applied to it was appended to the neck; and of its 
the larger circumscribed cavities of the Rood effects thus used for inveterate head- 
body, as the abdomen and thorax. aches, forest. is relates a remarkable in- 

\ ENTR1CLE. A term given by ana- stance. In still later times it ius been 
tomisls to the cavities of the brain and employed in the way of cataplasm, by 
heart. See Cerebrum and Heart. which we are told tlie most sevi re and 

\ i.n run i 1.1 s ri LMoii.uns. The right obstinate cases of cephalalgia have been 
ventricle of the heart. cured, for which we have ihe authorities 

\ in rnici u;s si ei in i > hi \ res. That of Etmuller, Hartman, and mora tspe- 
portion ol the duoneniim, which is sur- cially l)e Ilean. Notwithstanding these 
rounded by the pftriioiuum, is sometimes testimonies in favour of vervain, il has 
so large as to resemble a second stomach, deservedly fallen into disuse in B' 
ami is so called by some Writers. nor has the pamphlet of Mr. Morley, writ- 

Vencb. Copper was formerly so called ten professedly to recommend its use in 
by 'In chemists scmphulous affections, had the effect of 

VERATRUM I The name of a genus restoring its medical character. Tiiis 
of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, genileman directs the root of vervain to 
I'otygyiiiii. Order, Monoecia. be tied with a yard of white satin riband 

2. The pharmacopoeia] name of white round the neck, where it is to remain 
hellebore. See Hellebortu albua. till the patient recovers. Hi also has re- 

ViiivruiM hlbum, See Flelleborum ulbus. course to infusions and ointments prepared 

\ ERATRUM NIGRUM. See Hellebu- from the leaves of the plant, and occa- 
rus niger. sionall) calls in aid the most active medi- 

\ ERB \SCUM. (Q'iasi barboacutn, from cines of die Materia Medica. 
its hairy coat ) 1. The name of a gen. is of Ycuukna fjbmixa. Tbe hedge mustard 
plants in the LinnzaQ system Class, Pen- is sometimes so called Set Erysimum, 
tundria Order, Monogynia, Mnlli«n. Vi;iuu.\a officinalis. The systematic 

2. The pharmacopoeial name of the name of vervain. See Verbena 
Candela regia: Tapnu barbatua: Can- VERDIGRIS. An impure subacetate 
delariu- Lunaria : The Verbaacum nigrum of copper. It is prepared by stratifying 
and Verbuseitm thapsui appear to be or- copper plates with the husks of grapes, 
diced indifferently by this name in the after the expression of their juice, and 
pharmacopoeias. The .flowers, leaves, and when thej have been kept for some time 
roots, are used occasionally as mild ad- imperfectly exposed to the air, in an apart- 
BtringentS. The leaves possess a tough- incut warm but not too dry, so as to pass 
ish taste, and promise to be of service in to a state of fermentation, whence a quan- 
diarrhecas and other debilitated states of tity of vinegar is formed. The copper- 
the intestines. plates are placed in jars in strata, with the 

Vbhbascum M<;iini. The systematic husks thus prepared, which are covered, 
name of the black mullein See Verbascum. At the end of twelve, fifteen, or twenty 

\iiiiiiM<M riiirsis The systematic days these are opened: the plates have 
name of the yellow mullein. See Verbas- an efflorescence on their surfaces of a green 
cum ' colour and silky lustre : they are repeat- 

VERBENA. (Quasi herbena, a name edly moistened with water; and at length, 
of distinction for all herbs used in sacred a crust of verdigris is formed, which is 
rites.) 1. The name of a genus of plants scraped off by a knife, is put into bags, 
in the Linnaan system. Class, Decandria. and dried by exposure of these to the air 
Order, Monogynia. »»d sun. It is of a green colour, with a 

2, The pharmacopoeial name of what slight lint of blue, 
is also called Ferbenaeo. Peristeriwn. In this preparation the copper is oxy- 
Kerobotane cephalalgia. Berba aaci-a. dised, probably by the atmospheric air, 
Vervain. This pi I officinalis of aided by the affinity of the acetic acid; 

Linnxus, is destitute of odour, and to and a portion of this acid remains in com- 
tbe tast. manifests but a slight degree of bination with the oxyde, not sufficient, 
.ml adstringency. In former however, to produce its saturation. When 
times the verbena seems to have been acted on by water, the acid with such a 

• 5Q 
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portion of oxyde as it can retain in solution, The vertebrae, which form the upper and 
are dissolved, and the remaining oxyde is longest pyramid, are called true vertebra. 
left undissolved. From this analysis of it and those which compose the lower pyra! 
by the action of water, Proust inferred mid, or the os sacrum and coccyx, are 
tha it consists of 43 of acetate of copper, termed false vertebra:, because they do not 
27 of black, oxyde of copper, and 30 of in every thing resemble the others, and 
water, this water not being accidental, particularly because, in the adult stale, 
but existing in it in intimate combination, they become perfectly immoveable, while 
Verdigris is used as a pigment in some the upper ones continue to be capable of 
of the processes of dyeing, and in surgery motion. For it is upon the bones of the 
it is externally applied as a mild detergent spine that the body turns, and their name 
in cleansing foul ulcers, or other open has its derivation from the Latin verb 
wounds. On account of its virulent pro- verto, to turn, as observed above, 
perlies, it ought not to be used as a medi- The true vertebrae, from their situations 
cine without professional advice; and in with respect to the neck, hack, and loins, 
case any portion of this poison be acci- are divided into three classes, of cervical] 
dentally swallowed, emetics should be dorsal, and lumbar vertebra. We will 
first given, and afterwards cold water first consider the general structure of all 
gen'ly alkalized ought to be drank in these, and then separately describe tbeir 
abundance. different classes. 

Verjuice. An acid liquor prepared from In each of the vertetrx, as in other 
grapes or apples, that are unfit to be con- bones, we may remark the body of the 
verted into wine or cyder. It is also made bone, its processes and cavities. The body 
from crabs. It is principally used in may be compared to part of a cylinder cut 
sauces and ragous, though it sometimes off' transversely ; convex before, and con- 
forms an ingredient in medicinal composi- cave behind, where it makes part of the 
tions. cavity of the spine. 

Vermicularis. See lllecebra. Each vertebra has commonly seven pro. 

VERMIFORM PROCESS. Protuberan- cesses. The first of these is the spinous 
tiavernuformis. The substance which unites process, which is placed at the back part 
the two hemispheres of the cerebellum of the vertebra, and gives the name of 
like a ring, forming a process. It is called spine to the whole of this bony canal, 
vermiform, from its resemblance to the con- Two others are called transverse process- 
tortions of worms. es, from their situation with respect to the 

VERMIFUGES. (Vermifuges, from ver- spine, and are placed on each side of the 
mis, a worm, and fugo, to drive away.) See spinous process. The four others, which 
Anthelmintics. are called oblique processes, are much 

Vermilion. See Cin?iabar. smaller than the other three. There are 

Vermis mordicans. Vermis repeng. A two of these on the upper and two on the 
species of herpetic eruption on the skin. lower part of each vertebra, rising from 
Vermis terrestris. See Earthworm. near the basis of the transverse processes. 
VERONICA. 1. The name of a genus They are sometimes called articular pro- 
of plants in the Linnaean system. Class, cesses, because they are articulated with 
Diandria. Order, Monogynia. Speedwell, each other; that is, the two superior pro- 
2. The pharmacopceial name of the Ve~ cesses of one vertebra are articulated with 
ronica mas. Thea Germanica. Betonica the two inferior processes of the vertebra 
pauli chamtcd'-ys. Veronica officinalis of above it : and they are called obliqut pro- 
Linnaeus; s/ricis lateralibus ,• pedunculatis cesses, from their situation with respect 
foliis oppositis ,• caute procumbente is not to the processes with which they are ar- 
unfrequent on dry bai»ren grounds and ticulated. These oblique processes are ar- 
heatlis. as that of Hamp9tead. flowering ticulated to each other by a species of gin- 
in June and July. This plant was for- glimus, and each process is covered at its 
merly used as a pectoral against coughs articulation with cartifege. 
and asthmatic affections, but it is now There is in every vertebra, between its 
justly forgotten. body and apophyses, a foramen, large 

Verricularis tumca. The retina of the enough to admit a finger. These foramina 
e y e- correspond with each other through all 

VERTEBRiE. (From verto, to turn.) the vertebrae, and form a long bony con- 
The spine is a long bony column, which duit,for the lodgment of the spinal marrow, 
extends from the head to the lower part Besides this great hole, there are four 
of the trunk, and is composed of irregular notches on each side of every vertebra, 
bonrs which are called vertebrae. between the oblique processes and the 

Tlie spine may be considered as being body of the vertebra. Two of these 
com , used of two irregular pyramids, notches are at the upper, and two at the 
which are united to each other in that lower part of the bone. Each of the in- 
pan of the loins where the last of the lum- ferior notches, meeting with one of the 
bar vertebra is united to the os sacrum. superior notches of the vertebra below it, 
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forms a foramen ; whilst the superior in a longitudinal direction, is extended 
notches do the same with the interior ever the back part of the bodies of the 
notcbei of the vertebra above it. These vertebrae, where they help to form the 
four foramina form passages for blood ves- cavity of the- spine, and reaches from the 
sels, and for the nerves thai puss out of the foramen magnum of the occipital bone to 
•pine the os sacrum. 

The vertebrae are united together by We may venture to remark, that all 
mean:, of a substance, compressible like the vertebrae diminish in density and firm- 
Cork, which forms a kind of partition ness of texture, in proportion as they 
between the several vertebrae. This inter- increase in size, so that the lower verte- 
Vertebral substance seems, in the foetus, brae, though larger, are not so heavy in 
to approach nearly to the nature of liga- proportion as those above them. In con- 
ments; in the adult it has a great resem- sequence of this mode of structure, the 
blance to cartilage. When cut horizon- size of the vertebrae is increased without 
tally, it appears to consist of concentrical adding to their weigjit; and this is an 
Curved fibres, externally it is firmest object of no liitle importance, in a part of 
and hardest ; internally it becomes thin- the body, which, besides flexibility and 
nef and softer, till at length, in the cen- suppleness, seems to require lightness as 
tre, we find it in the form of a mucous sub- one of its essential properties, 
stance, which facilitates the motions of the In the fcetus, at the ordinary time of 
spine. birth, each vertebra is found to be com- 

Oenga, an Italian anatomist, long ago posed of three bony pieces, connected by 
observed, that the change which takes cartilages which afterwards ossify One 
place in these intervertebral cartilages, of these pieces is the body of the bone ; 
(as they are usually called) in advanced the other two are the posterior and lateral 
life, occasions the decrease in stature, and portions, which form the foramen for the> 
the stooping forwards, which are usually medulla spinalis. The oblique processes 
to be observed in old people. The carti- are at that time complete, and the trans- 
lates then become shrivelled, and conse- verse processes beginningtobe formed ; but 
quently lose, in a great measure, their the spinous processes are totally wanting, 
elasticity Hut, besides this gradual The cervical vertebra, are seven in 
effect of old age, these cartilages are number, their bodies are smaller and of a 
subject to a temporary diminution, from firmer texture than the other bones of 
the weight of the body in an erect pos- the spine. The transverse processes of 
tine, so that people who have been long these vertebrae are short, and forked for 
standing, or who have carried a consider- the lodgment of muscles; and, at the 
able weight, are found to be shorter than bottom of each of these processes, there is 
when they have been long in bed. Hence a foramen, for the passage of the cervical 
we are taller in the morning th..n at night, artery and vein. The spinous process of 
This fact, though seemingly obvious, was each of these vertebrae is likewise shorter 
not ascertained till of late years. The than the other vertebrae, and forked at its 
difference in such cases depends on the extremity; by which means it allows a 
age ami size of the subject; in tall, young more convenient insertion to the muscles 
people, it will be nearly an inch; but in of the neck. Their oblique processes are 
older, or shorter persons, it will be less more deserving of that name than either 
considerable. those of the dorsal or lumbar vertebrae. 

Besides the connexion of the several The uppermost of the.se processes are 
vertebra:, by means of these cartilages, slightly concave, and the lowermost 
there are likewise many strong- ligaments, slightly convex. This may suffice for a 
which unite the bones of the spine to each general description of these vertebrae; 
other. Some of diese ligaments are ex- but the first, second, and seventh, de- 
ternal, and others internal. Among the serve to be spoken of more particularly. 
external ligaments, we observe one which The first, which is called Atlas?, from its 
is common to all the vertebrae, extending, supporting the head, differs from all die 
in a longitudinal direction, from the fore other vertebra; of the spine. It forms a 
part of the body of the second veriebra kind of bony ring, which may be divided 
of the neck, over all the other vertebrae into its anterior and posterior arches, and 
and becoming broader as it descends to- its lateral portions. Of these, the anterior 
wards the os sacrum, where it becomes arch is the smallest and flattest; at the 
thinner, and gradually disappears. This middle of its convex fore part we observe 
external longitudinal ligament, if we may a small tubercle which is here what the 
so call it, is strengthened by other shorter body is in the other vertebrae To this 
ligamentous fibres, which pass from one tubercle a ligameot is attached, which 
vertebra to another, thoughout the whole helps to strengthen the articulation of the 
spine. The internal ligament, the fibres spine with the os occipitis. The back 
of which, like the external one, are spread part of this anterior portion is concave, 
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and covered with cartilage, where it re- atlas moves upon this odontoid process of 
ceives the odontoid process of the second the second vertebra But, as the fact 
vertebra. The posterior portion of the cannot turn a quarter of a circle, that is, 
vertebra, or, more properly speaking 1 , the to the shoulder, upon this vertebra alone, 
posterior arch, is larger than the anterior without being liable to injure the medulla 
one. Instead of a spinous process, we spinalis, we find that all the cervical ver- 
observe a rising, or tubercle, larger than tebrae concur in this rotatory motion, when 
that which we have just now described, it is in any considerable degree; and in- 
on the fore part of 'he bone The lateral deed we see many strong ligamentous 
portions of the vertebra project, so as to fibres arising from the sides of the odon. 
form what are called the transverse pro- tiod process, and passing over the first 
cessi-s, one on each side, which are longer vertebra, to the os occipitis, which not 
and larger than the transverse processes of only strengthen the articulation of these 
the other vertebrae. They terminate in a bones whh each other, but serve to refu- 
roundish tubercle, the end of which has a late and limit their motion. It is on this 
slight bend downwards. Like the other account that the name of mo (levators has 
transverse processes, they are perforated sometimes been given to tliese ligaments. 
at their basis, for the passage of the cer- The transverse processes of the vertebra 
vical artery. But. besides these transverse dentata are short, inclined downwards, 
processes, we observe, both on the supe- and forked at their extremities. Its spi- 
rior and inferior surface of these lateral nous process is short and thick. Its 
portions of the first vertebra, an articulat- superior oblique processes a slightly con- 
ingsurface, covered with cartilage, answer- vex, and somewhat larger than the arti- 
ing to the oblique processes in the other culating surfaces of the first vertebra, by 
vertebrae. The uppermost of these are which mechanism, the motion of that bone 
oblong, and slightly concave, and their upon this second vertebra is performed 
external edges rise somewhat higher than with greater safety. Its inferior oblique 
their internal brims. They receive the processes have nothing singular in their 
.condyloid processes of the os occipitis, structure. 

with which they are articulated by a The seventh vertebra of the neck differs 
species of gingltraus. The lowermost ar- from the rest chiefly in having its spinous 
ticulating surfaces, or the inferior oblique process of a greater length, so that, upon 
processes, as they are called, are large, this account, it has been sometimes called 
concave, and circular, and are formed for vertebra prominens. 

receiving the superior oblique processes of The dorsal vertebra, which are twelve 
the second vertebra; so that the atlas in number, are of a middle size, between 
differs from the rest of the cervical verte- the cervical and lumbar vertebra;; the 
brae in receiving the bones, with which it upper ones gradually losing their resem- 
is artiolaied both above and below. blance to those of the neck, and the tower 

In the foetus we find this vertebra com- ones coming nearer to those of the loins. 
posed of five, instead of three pieces, as in The bodies of these vertebrae are more 
the other vertebra:. One of these is the flattened at their sides, more convex be- 
anterior arch; the other four are the fore, and more concave behind, than the 
posterior arch and the sides, each of the other bones of the spine. Their upper and 
latter being composed of two pieces, lower surfaces are horizontal. At their 
The transverse process, on each side, re- sides we observe two depressions, one at 
mains long in a state of epiphysis with their upper, and the other at their lower 
respect to the rest of the bone. The edge, which, united with similar depres- 
second vertebra is called dentata, from sions in the vertebrae above and below, 
the process on the upper part of its body, form articulating surfaces, covered witti 
whichhasbeen.thoughperhaps improperly, cartilage, in which the heads of the ribs 
compared'toatooth. This process, which are received. These depressions, however, 
is the m»st remarkable part of the verte- are not exactly alike in all the dorsa 
bra, is of a cylindrical shape, slightly flat- vertebra: ; for we find the head ot the nrsi 
tened however, behind and before. An- rib articulated solely with the hrst 01 
terior'ly it has a convex, smooth, articu- these vertebra-, which has therefore tne 
latintr surface, where it is received by the whole of the superior articulating surtace 
atlas as we observed in our description within itself, independent of theverieDra 
of that vertebra It is by means of this above it. We may likewise observe a 
articulation that the rotatory motion of similarity in this respect in the elevenm 
the head is performed; the articulation and twelfth of the dorsal venebrae, vvitn 
of the os occipitis with the superior ob- which the eleventh and twelfth ribs are 
lique processes of the first vertebra, allow- articulated separately. Their spinous pro- 
ing- only a certain degree of motion back- cesses are long, flattened at the sides, 
wards and forwards, so that when we turn divided at tlu-ir upper and back part into 
the face either to the right or left, the two surfaces by a middle ridge, which i» 
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irccived by a small groove in ihe inner firmness there is added a perfect flexi- 

part of the spinous process immediately bility. 

above it, and connected to it by j liga- We have already observed, that the 

ment. Those spinous processes are ter- lowermost and largest vertebrae are not 

minuted by ■ kind of round tubercle, so heavy in proportion as those above 

which slopes considerably downwards, them; their bodies being more spongy, 

except in the three lowermost vertebrae, excepting at their circumference, where 

where they are shorter and more erect, they are more immediately exposed to 

Their transverse processes are ot const- pressure; so that nature seems every 

derable length and thickness, and are where endeavouring to relieve us of an un- 

turni d ol)i|(j ely backwards. Anteriorly necessary weight of bone. But behind, 

they have an articulating surface, tor re- where the spinal marrow is more exposed 

ceiving the tuberosity of the ribs, except to injury, we find the processes composed 

in the eleventh and twelfth of the dorsal of very hard bone; and the spinous pro- 

i .e io whii h the ribs are articulated cesses are in general placed over each 

by their head^s only. In the las' ot these other in a slanting direction, so that a 

irac the transverse processes are very pointed instrument cannot easily get be- 
short and thick, because otherwise they tweea them, excepting in the neck, where 
would he apt to strike against the lower- they are almost perpendicular and leave 
most Pi »8, when we bend the body to a greater space between them. Hence, 
either side in some countries, it is usual to kill cattle 
Tin lumbar vertebne', the lowest of the by thrusting a pointed instrument between 
true vertebrae, are 6v« in number Tiny the occiput and the atlas, or between the 
are larger tban the dorsal vertebrae. Then- atlas and tin- second vertebra. Besides 
bodies are extremely prominent, and ihese uses of the vertebrae in defending 
neat lv of a circular form at then- fore part ; the sp.nal marrow, and in articulatii 
posteriorly they are Concave. Their in- several vertebrae, as is the ease with the 

I di Ite cart dages are of considerable oblique processes, we shall find that they 

thickness, especially anteriorly, by Which all serve to form a greater s> rface tor i lie 

means die curvatun of the Bpine forwards, lodgment of muscles, and to enable t he 

towards the abdomen, in this part, is latter to act more powerfully onthe trunk, 

greatly assisted. Their spinous processes by affording them a lever of considerable 

are short, and thick, of considerable length. 

breadth, erect, and terminated by a kind In the neck, we see the spine project- 
or tuberosity , Their oblique processes ing somewhat forwards, to support the 
are of considerable thickness , the superior head, which, without this assistance, 
ones are concave, and turned inwards ; would require a greater number of mus- 
the inferior ones convex, and turned out- cles Through the whole length oft the 
wards. Their transverse processes ate thorax it is carried in a curved direction 
thin and long, exeep in the first and last backwards, and thus adds considerably to 
vertebra;, where tlirv are much shorter, the cavity of the chest, and consequently 
that the lateral motions ot'the trunk might affords more room to the lungs, heart, 
not be impeded. The inferior surface of and large blood-vessels. In the loins, the 
ail these vertebra: is slightly oblique, so spine again projects forwards, in a direc- 
that the fore part of the body of each is tion with the centre of gravity, by which 
Somewhat thicker than its hind part; but means the bod) is easily kept in an erect 
tins is more particularly observable in posture; for otherwise we should be liable 
the lowermost vertebra, which is connect- to fall forwards. But, at its inferior part, 
edw'thlhe os sacrum. Many anatomists it a^ain recedes backwards, and helps to 
describe the os sacrum and the os coccygia formnsjavity called the pelvis, in which 
as when considering the bones of the spine, the urinary bladder, intestinum rectum, 
whilst others regard them as belonging and other viscera, are placed. 
more properly to the pelvis. These bones In a part of the body that is composed 
the reader may consult. It now remains of so great a number of bones, and con- 
to notice the uses of the spine, We find Btructed for such a variety of motion, as 
the spmal marrow lodged in this bony the spine is, luxation is more to be ex- 
canal, secure from external injury. It pected than fracture; and this is very 
defends the thoracic and abdominal viscera, wisely guarded against in every direction, 
and forms a pillar which supports the by the many processes that are to be found 
hand, and gives a general firmness to the in each vertebra, and by the cartilages, 
whole trunk ligaments, and other means of connexion, 
To give it a firm basis, we find the bodies which we have described as uniting them 
of the vertebra: gradually increasing in together. 

u as they descend ; and to fit it for VERTEBRAL ARTERY. Jrteria ver- 
\ of motion, it is composed ot a tebralis. A branch of the subclavian, pro- 
great number of joints, with an interme- cecding through the vertebrae to with- 
Jiate cfistic substance, so. that to great in the cranium, where, with its fellow, it 
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dura miter 

VERTEX. The crown of the head. 
Verticalia ossa. See Parietal bones. 
"Verticis os. See Parietal bones. 
VERTIGO. Giddiness 

Vervain. See Verbena. 

Vervain, female. See Erysimum. 



forms the basilary artery, the internal an ampulla; it is upon these ampulU 
auditory, and the posterior artery of the which communicate by means of an alvcut 

communis, that branches of the portio mol. 
lis are expanded. 

Vetonica cordi. See Betonica. 
VIBIX. (Vibex, sing. plu. Vibices.) The 
large purple spots which appear under the 
skin in certain malignant fevers. 

VIBRISSA. (Vibrissa, from vibro, to 
vtiSAM-fc.. (trom Vesanus, a madman.) quaver.) Hairs growing in the nostrils 
The lourth order in the class neuroses of See Capillus. 

Cullen's nosological arrangement; com- VICHY WATER. Is obtained from the 
prehending diseases in which the judg- tepid mineral springs that arise m the vici- 
ment is unpaired, without either coma or nity of Vichy, in France. On account of its 
Pyrexia, chalybeate -md alkaline ingredients, it is 

VESICA. (Dim. of vas, a vessel.) A taken internally, being replied to be of 
bladdtr great service in bilious colics, diarrhoeas 

VESk. A FELLIS. The gall-bladder, and in disorders of the stomach, especially 
See Gallbladder. such as arise from a relaxed or debilitated 

VESICA URINARIA. The urinary sate of that organ, 
bladder See Urinary bladder. These waters are likewise very useful 

VESICATORIES. (Vesicatoria, from when employed as a tepid bath, particu- 
■vesica, a bladuer ; because they raise a larly in rheumatisms, sciatica, gout, he. 
bladder.) Set Epispastics. by combiningthe internal use with the ex- 

VESICLE [Vesicula, a diminutive of ternal application, they have often eiiected 
vesica, a bladder.) An elevation of the a cure where other remedies had failed to 
CUttcle, containing a transparent watery afford relief. 



The gall-bladder. 
barbarje. The con- 



Vicia fab a. The systematic name of the 
common bean plant. See Bean. 

Victoralis loxga. This officinal is 
the Jlllium victoralis of Linnaeus. The 
root, which when dried loses its alliace- 



fiuid. 

Vr.SICULA FELLIS. 

Vesicctl.je niviE 
filled sm.dl.pox. 

Vesiculje fiixeivAnrji. The thrush. 
VESICULJE PULMONALES. The air ous smell and taste, is said to be efficaci- 
tells winch compose the- greatest part of ous in allaying the abdominal spasms of 
the lungs, and are situated at the termina- graved females. 

tion of the bronchia. VIGILANCE. Pervigilium. Vigilance, 

VESICULA SEMINALES. Two mem- when attended by anxiety, pain in the 
branous rtcep'acles, situated on the back head, loss of appetite, and diminution of 
part of tin; bladder above its neck. The strength, is by Sauvage and Sagar consi- 
excreiory ducts are called ejaculatory tiered as a genus of disease, and is called 
ducts. They proceed to the urethra, into agrypnia. 
Which they open by a peculiar orifice at VERRUCA. A wart, 
the top of the verumontanum. They nave Verrucaria. (From Verruca, a wart; 
vesseis and'nerves from the neighbouring 1 because it was supposed to destroy warts.) 
par's, and are we'll supplied with absor- The herb turnsole. 

bent vessels, which proceed to t.'ie lym- VINCA. (From vincio, to bind ; because 
phatic glands about the loins. The use of its said usefulness in making bands.) 
of the vesiculre geminates is 10 receive the The name of a genus of plants in the Lin- 
semen brought into them by the vasa de- ntean system. Class, Pentandria. Order, 
ferentia, to retain, somewhat insp.ssate, Monogyma. The herb periwinkle, or per- 
and to excern it sub coitu into the urethra, vincle. 

from whence it >s propelled into the vagina Vinca minor. The systematic name of 
uteri. See Pemphigus. the lesser periwinkle. See Vinca pervinca. 

Vesicular fever. See Pemphigus. Clematis duphnoides major. This plant Vinca 

VEST1BULUM. A ro.ind cavity of minor of Linna:us, possesses hjlter and ad- 
the interna! ear, between the cochlea and stringent virtues, and is said to be effica- 
semicircula' canals, in which are an oval cacious in stopping nasal hemorrhages 
o-enine- communicating with the cavity of when bruised and put into the nose. Boil- 
the tympanum and the orifices of the ed it forms a useful adstnngent gargle in 
semicircular canals. It is within this cavi- common sore throat, and it is given by 
tv and the semicircular canals, that the some in phthisical complaints, 
hew apparatus, discovered by the cele- Vinca pervinca. The lesser periwin- 
brated neurologist Scarpa, lies. He has kle. 

demonstrated membranous tubes, connect- Vincetoxicum. (From vmco, to over- 
ed loosely by cellular texture, within the come, and toxicum, poison ; so named 
bony semicircular canals, eacli of which from its supposed virtues of resisting and 
is dilated in the cavity of the vestibule into expelling poisons.) Jfermidinaria. Jscle- 
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piai. Swallow wort. Tame poison. Tlie 
root of tins plain Jlsckpias vincetoxicum of 
Linnmis, imelli when fr< sli somewhat of 
valerian ; chewed n imparts at fiist a con- 
sult rablc sweetness winch isspon succeed- 
ed by an unpleasant subacrid bitterness. 
Ii 's riven in some countries in the cure of 
g] tndular dbsn uctions. 

Vine See Vitis. 

Vine, white- Her Biyonia alha. 

Vine, wild. Bet Bryonia ulba. 

i .' S . . / glum 

nr, distilled. See Acctum distilla- 
turn. 

I inegar, spirits nf See Acetic acid. 
MM \l 

Wine of aloes. For- 

known by the names of tinenva 

A tinctura sacra. " Take of ex- 

tract of spiked aloe, i igln ounces j caneL 

la bark] Lwo ounces; wine, six ,.mis; 

pi 10I spirits, two pints." Rub the aloe 

into powder with white s ml, previously 

d from any impurities.: rub the ca- 

iark jIso into powder; and after 

having mixed these powders together, pour 

on tin- wine and spirit. Macerate tor 

fourteen days, occasionally shaking the 

in xture, and afterwards strain. A sto- 

m cbi purgative, calculated for the aged 

legmatic, M bo are not troubled with 

ilw piles The dose is from half a fluid- 

Oltn< e to an ounce. 

\ i ruM a.ntimomi. In small doses this 
proves alterative and diaphoretic, and a 
large dose emetic; in winch last intention 
it is the common emetic tor children. 

\|MI WIMIiiMI lAIITAHIJATt. See 

Liquor antimoilii larturiztiti. 

Vines i .urn. Wine ot iron, formerly 
called vaiium cbalebeatum. " Take of iron 
filings, two ounces; wine, two pints'' 
Mix, . nd set the mixture by far a mowh.oc 
casionallv shaking it; then til er it through 
paper. For us virtues see Ferrium tarta- 
ton. 

Vimh ii'ii mi \n.: i: Wine of ipe- 

lia. " lake of ipecacuanha-root, 

bruised, two ounces; wine, two Jiiuts " 

,;e for fourteen days, and strain. 

The dose when used as an emetic, from 

two fluuldi tch. ns to half an ounce. 

Visum opii. Wine of opium, formerly 
known by the names of laudanum tiqvidum 
Sydenham*, nd tinctuia t/fbiucu "Take 

n, an ounce ; cinnamon- 
bark, bruised, cloves, bruised, of each a 
drachm; wine, a pint " Macerate for eight 
days, and strain. Si. Opium. 

VIOLA (From J°f ; because it was 
first tound hi Ionia.) 1. I lie name of a 
genus of plants in the Linnxan system. 
Class, Gyngeiiesia. Order, .Monogynia. 
The violet. 

2. The pharmacopeia] name of i la !/</• 
laria. Sweet violet. Viola odoratH of Lin 
nxus ; — uaiulis, foliis c»rda(is t tt 



repentibus. The recent flowers of this 
plant are received intothecatalogues of the 
M itel la Medica. They have an ..gresable 
sweet smell, and a mucila. inous bitterish 
taste. Their virtues arc purgative or laxa- 
tive, and by some they are sai i to possess 
an anodyne and pectoral quality. The 
ofticin.il preparation of this flower is a 
syrup, which, to young children, answers 
the purpose of a purgative ; it is also of 
considerable utility in many chemical in- 
quiries, io detect an acid or an alkali; the 
former changing the blue colour to a red, ♦ 
and the latter to a green. 

Viola imm.\a. The dog violet. The 
root of his plant, Viola canina of Linnxus, 
possesses the power of vomiting and purg- 
ing : he bowels; with which intention a scru- 
ple of the dried root must be exhibited. It 
appears, though neglected in this country, 
by of ihe attention of physicians. 

Viola in:< aclamia. The plant which 
was supposed to afford the ipecacuanha* 
root. 

Viola lutea. The wall-flower was so 
called See Cbrin. 

Viola onoiiATA. The systematic name 
of the sweet violet. See Viola. 

Viola riLusrins. See Pinguicula. 

Viola tricolob, Harts-ease. Pansies. 
Tl is well known beautiful little plant 
grows in corn-fields, waste, and cultivated 
grounds, flowering all the summer months, 
li varies much by cultivation; and by the 
vivid colouring of its flowers often becomes 
extremel) beautiful in gardens, where it is 
distinguished bj various names. To the 
taste, this plant in its recent state is ex- 
tremely glutinous, or mucilaginous, ac- 
companied with the common herbaceous 
flavour and roughness. By distillation 
with water, according to Haase, it affords 
a small quantity of odorous essential oil, of 
a somewhat acrid taste. The dried herb 
yields about half its weight of watery ex- 
tract, the fresh plant about one-eighth. *• 
Though many of the old writers on the 
materia medica represent this plant as a 
powerful medicine in epilepsy, asthma, ul- 
cers, scabies, and cutaneous complaints, 
yet the viola tricolor owes its present cha- 
racter as a medicine to the modern autho- 
rities of Stan ck, Met zer, Haase, and others, 
especially as a remedy for the crusta lac- 
tea. For this purpose, a handful of the 
fresh herb, or half a drachm of it dried, 
boiled two hours in milk, is to be strained 
and taken night and morning. Bread, with 
this decoction, is also to be formed into a 
poultice .nd applied to the part. By this 
treatment it has been observed, that the 
eruption during the first eight days in- 
creases, and that the urine, when the medi- 
cine succeeds, has an odour similar to that 
of cats; but on continuing the use of the 
plant a siiflic.. n' tune, this smell goes off, 
the scabs disappear, and the skin recovers 
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its natural purity Instances of the sue- VIS INERTIiE. The propensity to 

eesst.lexhihitlonofthis medicine, as cited rest inherent in nature 

by these authors, are very numerous ; in VIS 1NSITA. This property is defined 




of whom declares, that in the different cu- Irritability 

taneous disorders in which he used it, no VIS MEDICATR1X NATURE, yt, 

benefit was derived. Haase, who admini- comervatrix. A term employed by phvsj. 

stered this species ofviolet id various forms, cians to Express hat healing power in «n 

and large doses, exunded its use to many an. mated body, by which, when diseased 

chronic disorders; and from the great the body is enabled to regain its healthy 

nttmber of cases in which it proved sue- actions 

cessful, we are desirous of recommending VIS MORTUA. That property bj 

it to a farther trial in this country. which a muscle after the death of the ani- 

It is remarkable that Bergius speaks of mal, or a muscle immediately after having 

this plant as a useful mucilaginous purga- been cut out from a living body, contracts. 

tive, and takes no notice of its efficacy in VIS NERVOSA. This property is con- 

the crust a laetea, or >n any other disease, sidered by Whyti to be another power of 

Violabia. See Viola. the muscles by which they act when excited 

Violet, dog'. See Viola cani?ia. 

Violet, sweet See Viola. 

Viper. See" Vipera. 

Viper-grass- See Scorxmera. 

VIPERA. (Quod vi pariat ,■ because it 

was thought that its youngeal through the 

mother's bowels.) The viper, or adder, animal machine in preserving life. 
Tins viviparous reptile, Coluber berus of VISCUM. Mistletoe. Viscum album of 
Linnaeus, possesses the power of forming Linnaeus. This singular parasitical plant 
a poisonous fluid in little bags near its teeth, most commonly grows on apple-trees, also 
The flesh is perfectly innocent, and often on the pear, hawthorn, service, oak, hasel, 
taken by the common people against the maple, ash, lime-tree, willow, elm, horn- 
king's evil, and a variely of disorders of beam, &c. It is supposed to be propaga- 
the skin. Experience evinces it to be an ted by birds, especially by the field-fare 
inefficacious substance. and thrush, which feed upon its bernes> 
Viperahia. See Serpent aria Virginiana. the seeds of which p.ss through the bow- 
Virr.niNA. (From viper, a snake; so els unchanged: and along with the excre- 
calltd from the serpentine appearance of men i adhere to the branches of trees where 
its roots.) See Serpentaria virginiana. the\ vegetate. 

Vipehina vibginiana. See Serpentaria The mistletoe of the oak has, from the 

times of the ancient druids, been always 
preferred to that produced on other trees; 
but it is now well known that the viscus 
qnercus differs in no respect from others. 
This plant is the /| of the Greeks, and 



by i 
by the nerves. 

VIS PLASTICA. That facility of for- 
mation which spontaneously operates in 
animals. 

VIS A TERGO. Any impulsive power. 

VIS VlTvE The natural power of the 



nrgimana. 
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Herba dorea. Covyzii co- 
ma aurea. Symphytum. Petrmvm Elivhry- 
sum. Consolida suracenica. Golden rod. 
The leaves and flowers of this pi .nt, Soli- 
dago virga aurea of Linnaeus, are recom- was in former times thought to possess 
mended as aperients and corroborants in many medicinal virtues; however, we learn 
urinary obstructions, ulcerations of the but little concerning its efficacy from the 
kidneys and bladder, and it is said by ancient writers on the materia medica, 
some to be particularly useful in stopping nor will it be deemed necessary to state 
internal hemorrhages. the extraordinary powers ascribed to the 

Viboata sutura. The sagittal suture mistletoe by the crafty designs of druidi- 
of the skull. ca * knavery. Both the leaves and branches 

Vihginale claustrum. The hymen. of the plant have very little smell, and a 

Virginian tobacce. See Meotiana. very weak taste of the nauseous kind. Ijt 

Vir cins' bower, upright. See Flammula distillation they impregnate water With 
j ovis , their faint unpleasant smell, but yield no 

Virgin? milk. A solution of gum ben- essential oil. Extracts, made from them 
zonium. ^y water, are bitterish, roughish, and sub- 

VIRUS. A synonym of contagion. See saline. The spirituous extracts of the 
Contagion. wood has the greatest austerity, and that 

VIS CONSERVATRIX. See Vis medi- of the leaves inc greatest bitterness. The 

catr i x berries abound with an ex. remedy tena- 

VIS ELASTICA. Elasticity. eious and most ungrateful sweet mucilage. 
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The viscus quercus obtained great repu- 
tation for the cure of epilepsy ; and a case 
of this disease, of a woman of quality, in 
which it proved remarkably successful, is 
mentioned by Boyle. Some years after- 
wards its use was strongly recommended 
in various convulsive disorders by Colbach, 
who lus related several instances of its 
good effects. He administered it in sub- 
stance in doses of half a drachm, or a 
drachm, of the wood or leaves, or an infu- 
sion of an ounce. This author was follow- 
ed by others, who nave not only given tes- 
timony of the efficacy of the mistletoe in 
different convulsive affections, but also 
in those complaints denominated nervous, 
in which it was supposed to act in the 
character of a tonic But all that has been 
written in favour of this remedy, which is 
certainly well deserving of notice, has not 
prevented it from falling into general ne- 
glect ; and the colleges of London and 
Edinburgh have, perhaps not without rea- 
son, expunged it from their catalogues of 
the materia niedica. 

Visccm aliium The systematic name 
of the parasitical mistletoe. See Viscum. 

\ ISCUS. Any or^-an or part which has 
an appropriate use, as the viscera of the 
abdomen, &c. 

Vision. See Sight. 
Vision, defective See Dy&opia. 
Vims defiuchatus. See JMetamorphop- 
sia. 

Vit.k Annon. See Arbor vitce. 
ViTti lionum See Guaiacum. 
Vital actions. See Vital Functions. 
^ I I AL FUNCTIONS. Vital actions. 
Those actions of (he body upon which life 
immediately depends, as the circulation of 
the blood, respiration, heat of the body, 
&e. See Function. 

Vita! principle. Sec Life. 
Vitai.ua Traveller's joy- This plant is 
common in our hedges, and is the Clema- 
tis vitulba of Linnrcus ;—foliis pinnatis, fo- 
liolis cordatis scandentibus : its leaves when 
fresh produce a warmth on the tongue, and 
if the chewing is continued, blisters arise. 
The same effect follows their beingrubbed 
on the skin. The plant has been admini- 
stered internally to cure lues venerea, scro- 
fula, and rheumatisms. In France, the 
young sprouts are eaten, when boiled, as 
hoptops are in this country. 

VITILIGO. (From vitio, to infect.) Sec 

.1lf/tllS 

Vn'IS. 1 The name of a genus of 
plants in the Linnsan system. Class, Pen- 
ic.ndria. Order, .Mono^imia. 

Si The pharmacopa-ial name of the Vitis 
vinifera of Linnxus -—fuliis lobatis sinua- 
tis nuilis. Vine-leaves and the tendrils 
have an adstringent taste, and were for- 
merly used in diarrhoeas, hemorrhages, 
and other disorders requiring refrigerant 
and styptic medicines. The juioe or sau 



of the vine, called lachrvma, has been re- 
commended in calculous disorders : audit 
is said to be an excellent application to 
weak eyes and specks of the cop. ea. The 
unripe fruit has a harsh, rough, sour taste; 
its expressed juice, called \erjuice, was 
formerly much esteemed, but is now su- 
perseded by the juice of lemons; for er- 
ternal use, however, particularly in bruises 
and pains, verjuice is still employed, and 
considered to be a very useful iipplication. 
See also Uv/e pane, wine, and acetum. 
Vitis alua. See Bryonia alba. 
Vitis altcs. St. Vitus's d .nee. 

Vitis id/f.ia. The red whortle-berry. 
The lea\es of this plant, Vaccinium vilit 
idxa of Linna:us, are so adstringent .<s to 
be used in some places for tanning. They 
are said to mitigate the pain attendant on 
calculous diseases when ^iven internally in 
the form of decoction. The ripe berries 
abound with a grateful acid juice ; and are 
esteemed in Sweden as aperient, antiscep- 
tic, and refrigerant, and often given in 
putrid diseases. 

Vitis stlvestius. White briony. 

Vitis vixifeiia. The systematic name 
of the grape-tree. See Vitis and -wine. 

Vitix agnus castc'S. The systematic 
name of the chaste tree. See Agnus coi- 
tus. 

Vitrahia. The pellitory of the wall. 

VITREOUS HUMOUR. Humour vi- 
treus. The pellucid i ody which fills the 
whole bulb of the eye behind the crystal- 
line lens. The vitreous substance is com- 
posed of small cells which communicate 
with each other, and are distended with a 
transparent fluid. 

Vitriol, acid of. See Sulphuric acid. 

Vitriol, blue. See Sulphus cupri. 

Vitriol, green. See Ferri sulphas. 

Vitriol, Roman. See Sutfihas cupri. 

Vitriol, sweet spirit of. See Spirits atheris 
vitriolici. 

Vitriol, white. See Z//JCJ sulphas. 

Variolated kali. See Potass* sulphas. 

Vitiuolum. (From vitrum, glass ; SO 
called from its likeness to glass. Hollan- 
dus Bays this word is fictitious, and com- 
posed from the initials of the following sen- 
tence : Vade in terrain rimando, invenies, 
optimum lapidem vcram tnedicinam.) Cal- 
cadinum. Calcatar. Calcotar. Calcan- 
thos. Calcanthum. Calcitea. Vitriol, or 
sulphate of iron. 

Vitiuolum album. See Zinci sulphas. 

Vitiuolum cosuuleum. See Curpi sid- 
phas. 

Vitiuolum Romanum. See Curpi sui- 
phas. 

Vitiuolum vuuhe. See Ferri sulphas. 

VITRUM. Glass. 

Vithum axtimonii. Glass of antimony .• 
A nl 'mony first calcined, then fused in a 
crumble. 

Vithum aittimosh cebatcst. A d'r- 
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aphoretic compound exhibited in the cure 
of dysenteries arising 1 from checked per- 
spiration. 

Vithum hypoclei"hcum. A funnel to 
separate oil from water. 

VOICE. Vox. The principal organ of 
the voice is the larynx; for, when it is in- 
jured, the air passes through the windpipe 
without yielding any sound. 

Volsella A probang, or instrument to 
remove bodies sticking in the throat. 

VOLVULUS. (From yolvo, to roll up ) 
The iliac passion, or inflammation in the 
bowels, called twisting of the guts. 

Volvulus terrestris. Small bind- 
weed. The convolvulus minor. 

VOMER. Named from its great re- 
semblance to a plough-share. It is a 
slender thin bone separating the nostrils 
from each other, consisting of two plates 
much compressed together, very dense and 
strong, yet so thin as to be transparent ; 
these two plates suem at every edge to se- 
parate from each other, and thus a groove 
is formed at every side. — 1 This groove, 
on the upper edge, or, as it may be called, 
its base, is wide, and receives into it the 
projecting points of the aethmoid and sphe- 
noid bones, and thus it stands very ft rnly 
and securely on the skull, and capable of 
resisting blows of considerable violence. — 
2. The groove, upon the lower part, is 
narrower, and receives the rising line in 
the middle of the palate plate, where the 
bones join to form the palate suture. At 
the fore part it is united by a ragged sur- 
face, and by something like a groove, to 
the middle cartilage of the nose, and as 
the vomer receives the oilier bones into 
its grooves, it is, as it were, locked in on 
all sides, receiving support and strength 
from each, but more particularly from 
the thick and strong membrane which co- 
vers the whole, and which is so continu- 
ous as to resemble a periosteum, or rather 



a continued ligament from its strength; 
thus the slender vomer possesses sufficient 
strength to advert from it all those evils 
which must inevitably have occurred, had 
it been less wisely or less strongly con- 
structed. 

VOMICA. (Fromwuw, to spit tip ; b e . 
cause it discharges a sanies.) An abscess 
of the lungs. 

Vomica liquoris jeterni. Quick-sil- 
ver. 

VOMITING. Vomitio. A forcible ejee- 
tion of food, or any other substance, from 
the stomach, through the oesophagus and 
mouth. It is either idiopathic, when ari- 
sing from a cause in the stomach itself; 
or symptomatic, when originating from dis- 
eases seated in any other part of the body. 
Its immediate cause is an antiperystaltic, 
spasmodic, convulsive c nstriction of the 
stomach and pressure of the diaphragm 
and abdominal muscles. It is an effort of 
na-ure to expel whatever molests or is 
tro 'blesome in the stomach. 

Vomiting of blood. See Ucemalemesh. 

Vomitcs crcejjtcs. See Httmatemem. 

Voracious appetite. See Bulimia 

Vox abscissa. Hoarseness, a loss of voice. 

Vclgago. The asarabacca was so called. 
See Asarum. 

Vulkeraria, (From vulnus, a wound.) 
Medicines which heal wounds. A herb 
named from its uses in healing wounds. 

Vulweraria aqua. Arquebusade. 

Vulxcs sclopeticuji. A gun-shot 
wound. 

VULVA. (Quasi vulva, the aperture 
to the womb ; or quasi volva, because the 
fce»ns is » rapped up in it.) The puden- 
dum muliebre, or parts of generation pro- 
per to women ; also a foramen in the brain. 

Vulvaria. (From vulva, the womb; 
so named from its smell or use in disorders 
of the womb.) Stinking orach. See .to- 
plex olide. 
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WAKE robin. See Arum. 

Wall-flower. See Cheiri. 

Wallpellitonj. See Parietaria. 

Wall-pepper. See lllecebra. 

Walnut. See Juglans. 

WALTON WATER. A mineral spring 
near Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, con- 
taining a small portion of iron dissolved in 
fixed air ; of absorbent earth combined 
with hepatic air; of vitriolated magnesia, 
and muriated mineral alkali; but the pro- 



portions of these constituent parts have 
not been accurately ascertained. Walton 
water is chiefly efficacious in obstructions 
and other affections of the glands. 

WATER Hqmi. According to the 
opinion of modern chemists is a compound 
fluid, made up of two substances, neither 
of which can be exhibited separately, ex- 
cept in the gaseous form ; and when aeri- 
form, they are known, the one as hydro- 
gen gas, or inflammable air ; the other as 
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oxygen gas, or vital air. These gases, in which distinguishes it from pure water; 
tlu proportion of about three of hydrogen and the aqueous exhalation from living bo- 
to eleven of oxygen, when united chemi- dies, which is a kind of distillation, has a 
call), and reduced from the form of an similar impregnation. 

air to that of a liquid, constitute the fluid, To obtain distilled water perfectly pure, 
water. much stress was laid by former chemists on 

It is transparent, without colour, smell, repeating the process a great number of 
or taste ; in every degree compressible; times; but it was found by Lavoisier, that 
when pure, not liable to spontaneous rain water once distilled, rejecting the first 
change ; Liquid in the common temperature and last products, was as pure a water as 
of our atmosphere, assuming the solid could be procured by any subsequent dis- 
form at 32° Fahrenheit,' and the gaseous at tillations. 

212°, but returning unaltered to its liquid Distilled water appears to possess a 
stale on resuming any degre of heat be- higher power than any other as a solvent of 
tweeu these pouus ; capable of dissolving all animal andjegetable matter, anil these. 
a greater number of natural bodies than it holds in ^Pution as little as possible 
any oilier fluid whatever, and especially altered fromsSte state in which they exist' 
those known by the name of the saline; ed in the body that yielded them. Hence 
performing the most important functions the great practical utility of that k.nd of 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, and chemical analysis which presents the prox- 
entering largely into their composition as imate constituent part9 of these bodies, 
a constituent part. The simple waters are and which is effected particularly by ill* 
the following : assistance of pure water. On the other 

1. Distilled -water. This is the lightest hand, a saline, earthy, or otherwise im- 
of all oihers, containing neither solid nor pure water, will alter the texture of some 
gaseous substances tn solution, is perfectly of the pans, impair their solubility, pro- 
void of taste and smell, colourless and duce material changes on the colouring 
beautifully transparent, has a soft feel, and matter, and become a less accurate ana- 
wets the lingers more readily than any lyseronaccountof the admixture of foreign 
other. It mixes uniformly with soap into contents. 

a smooth opaline mixture, but may he 1), stilled witter is seldom employed to 
added to a solution of soap in spirit of wine any extent in the preparation of food, or 
without injuring its transparency. The in manufactures, Oil account of the trouble 
clearness of distilled water is not impaired of procuring it in large quantities ; but 
by the most delicate chemical re-agents, for preparing a great number of medicines, 
such as lime-water, a solution of barytes and in almost every one of he nicer che- 
in any acid, nitrated silver, or acid of sugar, tnicajj processes that are carried on in the 
When evaporated in B silver vessel it liquid way, this water is an eseential requi- 
leavea no residuum; if preserved from site. The only cases in which it has been 
access of foreign matter floating in the air, used largely as an article of drink, have 
it mav be kept for ages unaltered in ves- been in those important trials made of the 
sels upon which it has no action, as it does practicability of procuring it by condens- 
not possess within itself the power of de- ing the steam of sea water by means of a 
composition. As it freezes e\actly at 32° simple apparatus adapted to a ship's boiler; 
of Fahrenheit, and boils at 212° under the and these have fully shewn the ease with 
atmospherical pressure of 298° inches, which a large quantity of fresh water of the 
these pomts are made use of as the stand- purest kind, may be had at sea, at a mode. 
»rd ones for their mometrical division; and rate expense, whereby one of the most 
its specific weight being always the same distressing of all wants may be relieved. 
under light pressure and temperature, it is '1 here are one or two circumstances which 
employed for the comparative standard of seem to shew that water, when not already 
specific g: loaded with foreign matter, may become 

Pure distilled water can only be proeur- a solvent far concretions in urinary pas- 

cd from water which contains no volatile sages. At least, we know that very ma- 

matters that Will rise in distillation, and tenal advantage has been derived in these 

continue stdl in union with the vapour cases from very pure natural springs and 

when condensed. Mani substances are hence a course of distilled water has been 

volatile during distillation, but mostofthe recommended as a ta:r subject of expert- 

■union air, carbon c acid, men'.. 

he like . are in, nit ng with 2. Rain wafer, is the next in purity U 

watei at a hi »h temperature: other bodies, distilled water, is that which has under- 

however, such as v< p table essential oil, gone a natural distillation from the earth, 

ami, in wrneral, much of that which gives and is condensed in the form of rain, lh.s 

*the peculiar odour to vegi table and animal is a « ater SO nearly approaching to abso- 

ma ter, u ,U remain in water after distiua- lute purity as probably to be equal to d.s- 

tion. So the steam of many animal and i.l.ed water for every purpose except id. 

vegetable decoctions has a certain flavour the nicer chemical sxpenmeMs. The to- 
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reign contents of rain water appear to vary soil through which it flows. When the ingre- 
according to the state of the ar through clients are not such as to give any peculiar 
which it falls. The heterogeneous atmos- medical or sensible properties, and the 
phi- re of a smoky town w.ll give some im- water is used for common purposes, it is 
pregnation to rain as it passes through, and distinguished as a hard or soft sprinp, 
this, though it may not be at once percep- sweet or brackish, clear or turf id, and the 
tible on chemical examination, will yet like. Ordinary springs insensibly pass into 
render it liable to spontaneous change; mineral springs, as their foreign contents 
and hence, rain water, if long kept, espe- become more notable and uncommon; 
cially in hot climates, acquires a sirong though sometimes waters have acquired 
smell, becomes full of animalcula, and in great medical reputation from mere pu- 
some degree putrid. According to Mar- rity. 

gra^ff, the constant foreign contents of By far the greater number of springs are 
rain water appear to be some traces of the cold ; but as they take their origin at some 
muriatic and nitric acids; but as this water depth from the surface, and below the in- 
is always very soft, it is admirably adapted fluemeof the external atmosphere, their 
for dissolving soap, or for the solution of temperature is, in general, pretty uniform 
alimentary or colouring matter, and it is during every vicissitude of season, and 
accordingly used largely for these purposes, always several degrees higher than the 
The specific gravity of rain water is so freezing point. Others, again, arise con- 
nearly the same as that of distilled water, stantly hot, or with a temperature always 
that it requires the most delicate ins ru- exceeding the summer heut; and the 
ments to ascertain the difference. Rain, warmth possessed by the water is entirely 
that falls in towns, acquires a small quan- independent of that of the atmosphere, 
tity of sulphat of lime and calcareous and varies little winter or summer, 
matter from the mortar and plaister of the One of the principal inconveniences in 
houses. almost every spring water, is its hardness, 

3. Ice and snow -water. This equals rain owing to the presence of earthy salts, 
water in purity, and, when fresh melted, which, in by far the greater number of 
contains no air, which is expelled during cases, are only the insipid substances, 
freezing. In cold climates and in high chalk and selenite, which do not impair 
latitudes, thawed snow forms the constant the taste of the water ; whilst the air 
drink of the inhabitants during winter; which it contains, and its grateful coolness, 
and the vast masses of ice which float on render it a most agreeable, and generally 
the polar seas afford an abundant supply to a perfectly innocent, drink ; though some- 
the mariner. It is well known, that in a times, in weak stomachs, it is apttoocca- 
weak brine, exposed to a moderate frcez- sion an uneasy sense of weight in that or- 
ing cold.it is only the watery part that gan followed by a degree of dyspepsia. 
congeals, leaving the unfrozen liquor pro- The quantity of earthy salts varies consi- 
portionablys'rongerofthesalt. Thesame derably ; but, in general, it appears that 
happens with a dilute solution of vegetable the proportion of five grains of these in 
acids, with fermented liquors, and the the pint will constitute a hard water, unfit 
like ;'and advantage is taken of this pro- for washing with soap, and for many other 
pertv to reduce the saline part to a more purposes of household use or manufac- 
concentrated form. Snow water has long tures. The water of .leep wells is always, 
lain under the imputation of occasioning ceteris paribus, much harder than that oi 
those strumous swellings in the neck which springs which overflow their channel ; for 
deform the inhabitants of many of the much agitation anclexposuretoairpioduce 
Alpine valleys; but this opinion is not sup- a gradual deposition of the calcareous 
ported by any well-authenticated indrsput- earth ; and hence spring water often in- 
able facts, and is rendered still more im- crusts to a considerable thickness the in- 
probablc,' if not entirely overturned, by side of any kind of tube through which it 
the frequency of the disease in Sumatra, flows, as it arises from the earth, 'lhe 
where ice and snow are never seen, and its specific gravity of these waters is also, m 
beinsr quite unknown in Chili and in general, greater than that of any other 
Thibet though the rivers of these conn- kind of water, that of the sea excepted, 
tries are chiefly supplied by the melting of Springs that overflow their channel, and 
the snow with which the mountains are form to themselves a limited bed, pass in- 
covered ' sensibly into the state of stream, or river 

4 SpHn" water. Under this compre- water, and become thereby altered in some 
hensive class are included all waters that of their chemical properties, 
snrinfr from some depth beneath the soil, 5. River water. This is in general much 
and are used at the fountain head, or at softer and more free from earthy salts than 
least before they have ain any considerable the last, but contains less air of any kind ; 
distance expos' d to the air. It is obvious for, bf the agitation of a long current, and 
that sprine water will be as various in its in most cases a great increase of tempera- 
contents as the substances that compose the ture, it loses common air and carbonic 
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acids, and, with this last, much of the lime 
which it held in solution The specific 
gravity thereby becomes less, the taste not 
so harsh, bui less fresh and agreeable, and 
out of a hard spring it often made a stream 
<>t sufficient purity for most of the pur- 
poses where a soft water is required. 
Some streams, however, that arise from a 
Clean silicons rock, and flow in a sandy 
or stony bed, are from the outlet remark- 
ably pure. Such arc the mountain lakes 
and rivulets in the rocky districts of Wales, 
the source of the beautiful waters of the 
Dec, and numberless other rivers that 
flow through the hollow of every valley. 
Switzerland has long been celebrated for 
the purity and excellence of its waters, 
which pour in copious streams Irom the 
mountains; and give rise to some of the 
finest rivers in Europe. An excellent ob- 
si rver and naturalist, the illustrious Haller, 
thus speaks of the Swiss waters, " vulga- 
ribus aquis Helvetia super omnes fere 
Europsc regiones excellit. Nusquam li- 
quidas i lias aquas et crystalli similitnas se 
mihi obtulisse memini postquam ex Hel- 
vetia excessi. Ex scopulis enim nostra: 
per puros silices percola'x nulla terra vi- 
tiantur." Some of them never freeze in 
the severest winter, the cause of which is 
probably, as Haller conjectures, that they 
spring at once out of a subterraneous re- 
servoir so deep as to be out of the reach of 
frost, and during their short course when 
exposed to day they have not time to be 
cooled down from 5;»°, their original tem- 
perature, to below the freezing point 

Some river waters, however, that do 
not take their rise from a rocky soil> and 
are indeed at first considerably charged 
with foreign matter, during a long course, 
even over a rich cultivated plain, become 
remarkably pure us to saline conten's, but 
often fouled with mud, and vegetable or 
animal exuviae, which are rather suspended 
than held in true solution. Such is that of 
the Thames, which taken up at London at 
low water, is a very soft and good water, 
and, alter rest and filtration, it holds but 
a very small portion of any thing that could 
prove noxious or impede any .manufacture. 
It is also excellently fitted for sea store ; 
but it here undergoes a remarkable spon- 
taneous change. No water carried to sea 
becomes putrid sooner than that of the 
Thames. When a cask is opened after 
bemg kept a month or two, aquantity of in- 
flammable air escapes, and the water is so 
black and offensive as scarcely to be borne. 
Upon racking it of", however, into large 
earthen \csseis (oil j .rsan commonly used 
for the purpose), snd exposing it to the 
air, it gradually deposits a quantity of 
black slimy mud, be omes clear as crys- 
tal, and remarkably sweet and palatable. 
The Seine has is high a reputation in 
France, and appears fretn accurate cv 



ments to be a river of great purity. It 
might be expected that a river which has 
passed by a large town, and received all 
its impurities, and been used by numerous 
dyers, tanners, hatters, and the like, that 
crowd to its banks for the convenience of 
plenty of water, should thereby acquire 
such a foulness as to be very perceptible 
to chemical examination for a considerable 
distance below the town; but it appears, 
from the most accurate examination, that 
where the stream is at all considerable, 
these kinds of impurity have but little in- 
fluence in permanently altering the quality 
of the water, especially as they are for 
the most part only suspended and not truly 
dissolved; and, therefore, mere rest, and 
especially filtration, will restore the water 
to its original purity. Probably, there- 
fore, the most accurate chemist would find 
it diffii ult to distinguish water taken up at 
London, from that procured at Hampton 
Court, after each has been purified by 
simple filtration. 

6. Stagnated -waters The waters tint 
present the greatest impurities to the 
senses, are those of stagnant pools, and 
low marshy countries. They are filled 
with the remains of animal and vegetable 
matter undergoing decomposition, and, 
during that process, becoming in part so- 
luble in water, thereby affording a rich 
nutriment to the succession of living plants 
and insects which is supplying the place of 
those that perish. From the want of suf- 
ficient agitation in these waters, vegetation 
goes on undisturbed, and the surface be- 
comes covered with converva and other 
aquatic plants; and as these standing wa- 
ters are in general shallow, they receive 
the full influence of the sun, which further 
promotes all the changes that are going on 
within them. The taste is generally vapid, 
and destitute of that freshness and agree- 
able coolness which distinguish spring wa- 
ter. However, it should be remark 
that stagnant waters are generally 
and many of the impurities are only 
pended, and therefore separable by filtr 
tion ; and perhaps the unpalatableness" 
this drink has caused it to be in worse cre- 
dit than it deserves, on the score of salu- 
brity. The decidedly notions effects pro- 
duced by the air of marshes and stagnant 
pools, have been often supposed to extend 
to .he internal use of these waters; and 
often, especially in hot climates, a resi- 
dence near these places has been as much 
comb mned on one account as on the 
other, and, in like manner, an improve- 
ment in health has been as much attributed 
to a change of water as of air. 
er-traeh- See Pyrosis. 

Hutu- cress. See A'usturtium aquatic 
cum. 

Hater-dock. See Htfdnlapathvm. 

■- Iris puhi I 
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Water-germander. See Scordium. 
Water- hemp. See Eupatorium. 
Water-lily, -white. See Nymph* a alba. 
Water-lily, yellow. See Nymphcea lutea. 
Water-punnip. See Sium. 
Water pepper. Set Hydropiper. 



thirds or three-fourths of the length of the 
corn. It is carried too far when the leafy 
germs have begun to sprout. 

For this reason limits are set to the ger- 
mination by drying the malt, which is ef- 
fected.by transferring it to the kiln, or by 



Water zizania. A. reed-like plant, siza- spreading it about in spacious airy lofts. 
nia aquatica of Linnaeus, which grows in the Dried in the last way it is called air dried 
swampy parts of Jamaica and Virginia, malt, in the first, kiln-malt In drying this 
The Indians are exceedingly fond of its latter, care must be taken that it does not 
grain, and account it more delicious than receive a burnt smell, or be in part con- 
rice, verted into coal. 

Waters, mineral. See Mineral Waters. From this malt, beer is made by extrac- ■ 

Wax. See Cera. tion with water and fermentation. 

WHEAT. The seeds of the Triticum With this view a quantity of malt freed 

hybernum, and <estivium of Linnaeus, are so from its germs, and sufficient for one in- 

termed It is to these plants therefore we tended brewing, is coarsely bruised by 

are indebted for our bread, and the va- grinding, and in the mash-tub first well 

rious kinds of pastry. Wheat is first mixed with some cold, then scalded with 

ground between mill-stones, and then sift- hot, water, drawn upon it from the boiler, 

ed to obtain its farina or flour. The flour It is afterwards strongly and uniformly 

of wheat maybe separated into its three stirred. When the whole mass has stood 

constituent parts, in the following manner, quietly for a certain time, the extract, 

The flour is to be kneaded into a paste (mash,) or sweet wort, is brought into the 

with water in an earthen vessel, and the boiler, and the malt remaining in the tub 

water continue pouring upon it from a is once more extracted by infusion with 

cock which, as it falls upon the paste, hot water. 

takes up from it a very fine white powder, This second extract treated in like man- 

by means of which it acquires the colour ner, is added to the first, and both are 

and consistency of milk. This process is boiled together. 

to be continued till the water run off clear, This clear decoction is now drawn off, 

when the flour will be separated into three and called boiled wort. To make the beer 

distinct parts: 1. A grey elastic matter more fit for digestion, and at the same time 

that sticks to the hand, and on account of to deprive it of its too great and unpleasant 

its properties has gained the name of the sweetness, the wort is mixed with a d.e- 

glutinous, or vegeto-animal part. 2- A cocdon of hops, or else these are boiled 

white powder which falls to the bottom of with it. After which it ought to be quickly 

the water, and is the foculum or starch, cooled, to prevent its transition into ace- 

3. A matter whfch remains dissolved in tous fermentation, which would ensue if it' 

the water, and seems to be a sort of mu- were kept too long in a high temperature, 

cilagmou extracts. On this account the wort is transferred 

Flour, from whatever species of corn ob- into the cooler, where it is exposed with a 

tained, is likewise disposed to vinous fer- large surface to cold air, and from this to 

mentation, on account of its saccharine the fermenting tub, that by addition ot a 

contents the aptitude for fermentation of sufficient portion of recent yeast it may 

these me'alv seeds increases if they be first begin to ferment. When this fermentation 

converted "into malt; inasmuch as by this has proceeded to a due degree, and the 
process, the gluten which forms the germ 
is separated, and the starchy part appears 
to be converted into saccharine matter. 
The making of malt, for which purpose 
bailey and wheat are generally chosen, is 



yeast ceases to rise, the beer is conveyed 
into casks (casked), placed in cool cellars, 
where its finishes its fermentation, and 
where it is well kept and preserved, under 
the name of barrelled beer, with the pre- 
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as follows! The prams are put in the caution of filling up occasionally tne «• 

malting tub, and immersed in cold water, cancy caused in the vessels by^aporatKfl; 

in a temperate and warm season, changing or the beer is bottled before it has done 



this fluid several times, especially in hot fermenting, and the ^^^^Ew 
weather, and they are thus kept soaking l.ttle before the fermentation »s completely 
Sfl thevbe sufficiently soft to the touch, over. By so doing the bottled beer is ren- 
dered sparkling. In this state it frequent- 
the disengagement 
gas which it contains, 



till ih. v be sufficiently sort to me eum.... v^>. ~.» - b _ 

Upon ."his they are piled tip in heaps on a dered spaikling. In tl 

roomy, clean, airy floor, where, by the ly bursts the bottles by 

heat spontaneously taking place, the vege- of the carbon ic acid ga 



tation begins, and the grains germinate. 
To cause the germination to goon uni- 
formly, the heaps are frequently turned. 
In this stale the vegetation is suffered to 

continue 



and it strongly froths, like Champaign, 
when brought inio con'act of air on being 
poured into another vessel. 

Beer well prepared should be limpid 



till the germs have about two- and clear, possess a due quantity of spirit, 
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and excite no disagreeable sweet taste, wanted. In some of the islands in the 
and contain no disengaged acid. By these South Sea, where each individual is his 
properties it is a species of vinous beve- own lawgiver, it is no uncommon thing for 
rage, and is distinguished from wine, in a near relation to excuse a murderer, for a 
the strict sense, and other liquors of that good drunken bout of ciri. 
kind, by the much greater quantity of mu- White nvelling: See Arthropuosis and 
cilaginous matter which it has received by Jfydurthrus. 

extraction from the malted grains, but WHITES. Leucorrhaa. Fluor albut. 
which also makes it more nourishing. This disease is marked by the discharge of 
Brown beer derives its colour from malt a thin white or yellow matter from the 
strongly roasted in the kiln, and its bitter- uterus and vagina, attended likewise with 
ish taste from the hops. Pale beer is some degree of foe tor, smarting in making 
brewed from malt dried in the air, or but water, pains in the back and loins, an- 
slightly roasted, with but little or no hops orexia and atrophy. In some cases, the 
at all. discharge is of so acrid a nature, as to pro- 

Wheat, buck. See Buck -wheat- duce effects on those who are connected 

Wheat, eastern^ buck. See Buck -wheat, with the woman, somewhat similar to ve- 
eattem. nereal matter, giving rise to excoriations 

Wheat, Indian. See Zea mays. about the glans penis and preputium, and 

Wheat, Turkey. The Turkey wheat occasioning a weeping from the urethra, 
is a native of America, where it is much To distinguish leucorrhoea from gonor- 
cultivaled, as it is also in some parts of rhoca, it will be very necessary to attend to 
Europe, especially in Italy and Germany, the symptoms. In the latter the running 
There are many varieties, which differ in is constant, but in a small quantity ; there 
the colour of the grain, and are frequently is much ardor urine, itching of the puden- 
raised in our gardens by way of curiosity, da, swelling of the labia, increased inclina- 
whereby the plant is well known. It is tion to venery, and very frequently an en- 
the chief bread corn in some of the largement of the glands in the groin ; 
southern parts of America, but since the whereas in the former the discharge is 
introduction of rice into Carolina, it is but irregular, comes away often in large lumps, 
little used in the northern colonies. It and in considerable quantities, and is 
makes a main part too of the food of the neither preceded by nor accompanied 
poor people in Italy and Germany. This with any inflammatory affection of the 
is the sort of wheat mentioned in the book pudenda. 

of Ruth, where it is said that Boaz treated Immoderate coition, injury done to the 
Ruth with parched ears of corn dipped in parts by difficult and tedious lalours, fre- 
vinegar. This method of eating the roast- quent miscarriages, immoderate flowings 
ed ears of Turkey wheat is still practised of the menses, profuse evacuations, poor 
in the East ; they gather in the ears when diet, and abuse of tea, and other causes 
about half ripe, and having scorched them giving rise to general debility, or to a 
to their minds, eat them w ith as much sa- laxity of the parts more immediately con- 
tisfaction as wc do the best flour bread. cerned, are those which usually pr duce 
In several parts of South America they the whites, vulgarly so called, from the 
parch the ripe corn, never making it into discharge being commonly of that colour 
bread, but grinding it between two stones, Fluor albus, in some cases, indicates 
mix it with water in a calabash, and so eat that there is a disposition to disease in t|A 
it. The Indians make a sort of drink uterus, or parts connected with it, espe- 
from this grain, which they call bici. This cially where the quantity of the discharge 
liquor is very windy and intoxicating, and is very copious, and its quality highly a<-" 
has nearly the taste of sour small beer : monious. By some the disease has b 
but they do not use it in common, being considered as never arising fromdebilityo 
too lazy to make it often, and therefore it the system, but as being always a primary 
is chiefly kept for the celebration offcasts affection of the uterus. Delicate women, 
and weddings, at which times they mostly with lax fibres, who remove from a cold 
get intolerably drunk with it. The manner climate to a warm one, are, however, very 
of making this precious beverage, is to apt to be attacked with it, without the 
steep a parcel rf corn in a vessel of water, parts having previously sustained any kind 
till it grows sour, then the old women, of injury. 

being provided with calabashes for the The disease shews itself by an irregular 
purpose, chew some grains of the corn in discharge from the uterus and vagina, of a 
tin i- mouths, and spitting it into the cala- fluid which, in different women, varies 
basins, empty them, spittle and all, into the much in colour, being either of a white, 
sour liquor, 'having previously drawn off green, yellow, or brown hue. In the be- 
the latter into another vessel. ginning it is, however, most usually white 

The chewed grain soon raises a fermen- and pellucid, and in the progress of the 
tation, and when this ceases, the liquor is complaint acquires the various d scoloura- 
let off from the dregs, and ?et by till tions, and different degrees of acrimony, 
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from whence proceeds a slight degree of thereby occasion much flatulency and eruc 

smarting in making water. Besides the tations of acid matter; heartburn and vio- 

discharge, the patient is frequently afliict- lent pains in the stomach from spasms are 

ed with severe and constant pains in the also often produced ; and the acid matter 

back and loins, loss of strength, failure of by passing into the intestines and mixing 
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appetite, dejection of spirits, paleness of with the bile, is apt to occasion col 

the countenance, chilliness, and languor, excite diarrhoeas. Sweet wines are like. 

Where the disease has been of long conti- wise more disposed to become acescent iq 

nuance, and very severe, a slow fever, at- the stomach than others : but as the quan- 

tended with difficult respiration, palpita- tity of alcohol wnich they contain is more 

lions, faintings, and anasarcous swellings considerable than appears sensibly to the 

of the lower extremities, often ensues. taste, their acescency is thereby in a great 

A perfect removal of the disorder will at measure counteracted Red" port, and 

all times be a difficult matter to procure ; most of the red wines, have an adstringent 

but it will be much more so in cases of quality, by which they strengthen' the 

long standing, and where the discharge is stomach, and prove useful in restraining 

accompanied with a high degree of acri- immoderate evacuations ; on the contrary, 

iriony. In these cases, many disorders, those which are of an acid nature, as Uhe- 

such as prolapsus uteri, ulcerations of the nish.pass freely by the kidneys, and gently 

organ, atrophy and dropsy, are apt to take loosen the belly. But this, and perhaps 

place, which in the end prove fatal. all the thin or weak wines, though of an 

Where the disease terminates in death, agreeable flavour, yet as containing little 

the internal surface of the uterus appears, alcohol, are readily disposed to become 

on dissection, to be pale, flab by, and re- acid in the stomach, and thereby to aggra- 

laxed ; and where organic affections have vate all arthritic and talculous complaints, 

arisen, much the same appearances are to as well as to produce the effects of new 

be met with as have been noticed under wine. The general effects of wine are, 

the head of menorrhagia. See Leuco- to stimulate the stomach, exhilarate the 

rhasa. spirits, warm the habit, quicken the circu. 

Whortle deny, bears. See Uva ursi. lation, promote perspiration, and, in large 

Whortle-berry, red. See Vitis idcea. quantities, to prove intoxicating, and pow- 

Widow-wail. See Mezereum. erfully sedative. In many disorders, wine 

Wild carrot. See Daucvs sylvestris. is universally admitted to be of important 

Wild cucumber. See Cucumis agreslis. service, and especially in fevers of ihe ty- 

Wild nuvew. See JVapus. phus kind, or of a putrid tendency; in 

Willow, crah. See Salix which it is found to raise the pulse, sup- 

Willow, sweet. See Myrtus brabantica. port the strength, promote a diaphoresis> 

Willow, white. See Salix. and to resist putrefat tion ; and in many 

Willow-herb. See Lysimachia purpurea, cases it proves of more immediate advan- 

Willow herb, rosebuy. See Rosebay wil- tage than the Peruvian bark. Delirium, 

low-herb. which is the consequence of excessive irri- 

Willow-leaved oak. See Quercus phellos. tability, and defective state of nervous 

WTNE. Vinum. The fermented juice energy, is often entirely removed by the free 

of the ripe fruit of the Vitis vinifera of use of wine. It is also a well-founded ob- 

Linnaeus :—foliis lo'mtis sinuatis nudis. servation, that those who indulge in the 

^SHie wines principally used in medicine itseof wine are less subject to fevers of the 

are, the vinum album hispanicum, or moun- malignant and intermittent kind. In the 

tain wine, vinum canariam, canary or sack putrid sore throat, in the small-pox, when 

wine, the vinum rhenanum,ov Ithenish « ine, attended with great debility and symptoms 

and the vinum rubrum, or Port wine. On of putridity, in gangrenes, and in the 

a chemical investigation, all wines con- plague, wine is to be considered as a prin- 

Bist chiefly of water, alcohol, a peculiar cipal remedy; and in almost all cases ot 

acid, the carbonic acid, tartar, and an ad- languor.and of great prostration of strength, 

stringent gummi-resinous matter in which wine is experienced to be a more grateful 

the colour of the red wine resides, and and efficacious cordial than can be furnish- 

which is expressed from the husks of the ed from the whole class of aromatics. 

grape. They differ from each other in the Method of discovering whether wine has 

proportion of these ingredients, and par- been adulterated with any metals preju- 

ticularly in that of alcohol, which they dicial to the health.— The property which 

contain. The qualities of wines depend the sulphuret of potash and hepatic air, 

not only upon the difference of the grapes, or sulphurated hydrogen, possess ot pre- 

as containing more or less of saccharine cipitating lead in a black form, has been 

juice and the acid matter which accompa- long ago made public ; snd this proper- 

nies it, but also upon circumstances at- ty has been employed to determine 

tendintr the process of fermentation. New the quality of wines by means ot the U- 

wines are liable to a strong degree of aces- quor probatorius Wutembergensis.or A\ «• 

cency when tak«n into the stomach, and temberg provir.g-liquor. But in trying 
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trinei supposed to have been adulterated, 
tins proof docs more harm than service, 
because it precipitates iron of the same 
colour as the pernicious lead. Many wine- 
nierchants of the greatest respectability 
rendered by these means suspected, have 
been ruined. There was wanting then a 
re-agent, which sbould discover in wine 
those metals only which are prejudicial to 
tlie health of man. 

The following liquor, precipitates lead 
and copper in a bluck form, and arsenic of 
an orange colour, &c. but does not preci- 
pitate iron, which is not noxious, and ra- 
ther salutary to the constitution, and fre- 
quently gets into wines by accident. 

Mfethod t)f preparing t he proving liquor — 
Mix equal parts of oyster-sheik and 
crude sulphur in a fine powder, and put the 
mixture into a crucible; beat it in a wind 
furnace, and increase the fire suddenly, so 
as to bring lie crucible to a white heat, 
for the space of fifteen minutes; pulve- 
rize the mass when it is cold, and pre- 
serve it in a bottle closely stopped. To 
prepare the liquor, put 120 grains of this 
powder and 120 grains of cream of tartar 
(acidulous tartrite of potash) into a strong 
bottle; fill the bottle with common water, 
which boil for an hour, and then let it 
cool; close the bottle immediately, and 
shake it for some lime ; after it has re- 
mained at rest to settle, decant the pure 
liquor, and pour it into small phials, capa- 
ble of holding about an ounce each, first 
putting into each of them twenty drops of 
muriatic acid. They must be stopped 
very closely with a piece of wax, in which 
there is a small mixture of turpentine. 
One part of this liquor mixed with three 
parts of suspected wine, will discover, by 
a very sensible black precipitate, the least 
traces of lead, copper, See. but will pro- 
duce no effect upon iron, if it contains any 
of that metal. When the precipitate has 
fallen down, it may still be discovered 
whether the wine contains iron, by satu- 
rating the decanted liquor with a little 
salt of tartar, by which the liquor will 
immediately become black. Pure wines 
remain clear and bright after this liquor 
has been added to them. 

Winter-bark. See WitUeranus cortex. 

Winter-cherry. See Alkekengi. 

Wini-i.ua ihomatica, The systematic 
name of the winter bark-tree. See Winter- 
anus cortex. 

WlXTlRANUS COBTKX. Wittteranus cortex 

lanicui. The bark of the Wintera 

.tica pcdunculis GggregaHs terminaH- 

bus, pistillis quutuor ,- it is very much allied 

in its properties to the cunella alba. See 

Conella alba. 

\\ in rv.iiAM rs 9Pi tui B. Sec Canella alba. 

WHISPERING. A [owness of speech 
-auscd by uttering the words so feebly as 



not to produce any vibration of the la- 
rynx. 

Wo'f* bane. See Aconitum. 

Wolfe' btine, blue. See Aconitum. 

Womb. See Uterus. 

Womb, inflammation of. See Ifysteritis 

Wood-louse. Sei Millepedes. 

U ood-sorrel. See Lujula. 

Woody nightshade See Dnlcatnara. 

Worm-but k See Geoffrga. 

Wormgrass, perennial. See Spigelia. 

H orm guinea. See Dracunculus. 

Worm-ring See Herpes. 

Worm-seed See Santonicnm. 

WORMS. Vermes. There are several 
kinds of animals which infest the human 
body. Their usual division is into those 
winch inhabit only the intestinal canal, as 
the aacarides, &e-4 and those which are 
found in other parts, as hvdatids. &c. 
Such is the nature and office of the human 
Stomach and intestines, that insects and 
worms, or their ovula, may not unfrequent- 
ly be conveyed into that canal with those 
things, that are continually taken *s food; 
but such insects, or worms, do not live 
long, and seldom, if ever, generate in a 
situation so different from their natural one. 
Besides these, there are worms that are 
never found in any other situation than the 
human stomach, or intestines, and which 
there generate and produce their species. 
Thus it appears that the human stomach 
and intestines are the seat for animalculat, 
which are translated from their natural 
situation, and also for worms proper to 
them, which live in no other situation. 
Fust Class. 

This contains those which arc generated 
and nourished in the human intestinal 
canal, and which there propagate their 
species. 

Second Class. 

Comprehends those insects or wori 
that accidentally enter the human pr 
v\x ab extra, and which never prop^^H 
their spec.es in that canal, but are soon 
eliminated from the body ; such are 
r'al species of Scaraiai, the /.umfil 
terestris, the Fusciola, the Gorditit i\ 
tinalis, and others. The second class 
longs to the province of natural lust 
The consideration of the first class belongs 
to the physician, which, from the variety 
it affords, may be divided into different 
Orders, genera, and species. 

Order I. Round worms. 

Genus I. Intestinal ascarides. 

i icter. Body round, head obtuse, 
and furnished with three vesicles. 

Species I. Ascaris lumbricoides. The long 
round worm, or lumbricoid ascaris. 

Character. When full grown, a foot in 
length. Mouth triangular. 

II A scans vermicularis. The thread or 
maw-worm. 

. 5 S 
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Character. When full grown, half an inch 
in length, tail terminates in a line point. 
Genus II. Intestinal trichurides. 
Character. Body round, tail three times 
the length of the body, head without vesi- 
cles. 

_ Species. Trichuris vulgaris. The trichu- 
ris, or long thread-worm. 

Character. The head furnished with a 
proboscis. 

Order II. The flat worms. 
Genus I. Intestinal tape-worm. 
Character. Body flat and jointed. 
Species I. Tania osculis marginalibus. 
The long tape-worm. 

Character. The osculaare situated upon 
the margin of the joints. 

II. Taenia osculis superficialibus. The 
broad tape-worm. 

Character. The oscula arc placed upon 
the flattened surface. 

These worms were all known to the an- 
cients, the trichuris only excepted, and 
are mentioned in the works of Hippocrates, 
Galen, Celsus, Paulus .SSgineta, and Pliny. 
Worms may readily be distinguished by 
the following symptoms, viz. variable ap- 
petite, foetid breath, acid eructations and 
pains in the stomach, grinding of the teeth 
during sleep, picking of the nose, pale- 
ness of the countenance; someiinrus diz- 
ziness, hardness and fulness of the belly; 
slimy stools, with occasional griping pains, 
more particularly about the navel, heat and 
itching about the anus ; short dry cough ; 
emaciation of the body; slow fever, writh 
evening exacerbations and irregular pulse, 
and sometimes convulsive fits. 

Wormwood. Sec Absinthium vidgare. 
Wormwood, mountain. The Artemisia 
glacialis of Linnaeus, which is common 
about the Alps, and similar in its virtues 
to the common wormwood. 
IjkJP'orm-uiood, Roman. See Absinthium vul- 
gare 

Wormwood, sea. See Absinthium mc.ri- 
timum. 

Wormwood, tartareum. See Santonicnm. 
^.Wout. An infusion of malt. This has 
been found useful in the cure of the scurvy. 
r . Dr. IMacbride, ill his very ingenious ex- 
perimental essays, having laid down as a 
principle, " that the cure of the scurvy 
depends on the fermentative quality in 
the remedies made use of," was led to in- 
quire after a substance capable of being 
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preserved during a long sea voyage, and 
yet containing materials by which a fer. 
mentation might occasionally be excited in 
the bowels. Such an one appeared to hi ra 
to be. found in malt, which is well known 
to be the grain of barley, brought suddenly 
to a germinating state by heat and mois- 
ture, and then dried, whereby its sac- 
charine principle is developed, and ren-' 
dered easy of extraction by watery liquors. 
The sweet infusion of this he proposed to 
give as a dietetic article to scorbutic per- 
sons, excepting that it would fermen^m 
their bowels, and give out its fixed air, bv 
the antiseptic powers of which the strong 
tendency to putrefaction in this disease 
might be corrected. 

It was sometime before afairtrial ofthis 
proposed remedy could be obtained; and 
different reports were made concerning- it. 
By some cases, however, published in a 
postscript of the second edition of the 
Doctor's work, in 1767, it appears that 
scorbutic complaints of the most danger, 
ous kinds have actually been cured at sea 
by the use of wort. Its general effects 
were to keep the patients open, and to 
prove highly nutritious and strengthening. 
It sometimes purged too much, but this 
effect was easily obviated by the tinctura 
thebaica. Other unquestionable cases of 
its success in this distase are to be seen in 
the London Medical Essays and Inquiries. 
The use of wort has hence been adopted 
in other cases where a strong putrid dispo- 
sition in the fliiids appeared to prevail, as 
in cancerous and phagadenic ulcers; and 
instances arepublished in the fourth volume 
of the work above-mentioned of its re- 
markable good effects in these cases. 

As the efficacy of the malt infusion de- 
pends upon its producing changes in the 
whole mass of fluids, it is obvious that it 
must be taken in large quantities for a con- 
siderable length of time,, and rather as an 
article of diet than medicine From one 
to four pints daily have generally been di- 
rected. The proportion recommended in 
preparing it, is one measure of ground 
malt to three equal measures of boiling wa- 
ter. The mixture must be well stirred, and 
left to stand, covered three or four hours. 
It should be made fresh every day. 
Woundwort. See Panax. 
Wrist, bones of. See Carpul banes. 
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Xalappa. (Prom the province of Xalap- 
pa, in New Spain, whence it comes.) Jalap. 

XANTH1UM. (From f*»fl«, yellow- 
so named because it is said to make the 
hair yellow.) The lesser burdock. This 
herb Xanthium strumnrittm of I.inna:u9, 
was once esteemed m the cure of scrophu- 
la, but like most other remedies against 
this disease, proves ineffectual. The scids 
are administered internally in some coun- 
gainst erysipelas. 

Xanthicm si'himauutm. The syste- 
matic name of the lesser burdock. See 
Xanthium. 

XERA9IA. (From £«g»c, dry.) An 
excessive tenuity of the hairs similar to 
down 

Xi.noi •nr.t.YinrM. (From f wgoc, dry, and 
•^9A?.u|/ov, a collyrium.) A dry collvrinm. 



Xi.imMvniM. (From £»$«, dry, and 
/uugoy, an ointment.) A dry ointment. 

Xkhophtii vlmia. (H'kj:!-, dry, and 
<j^btKy.i%, an inflammation of the eye. ) A 
dry inflammation of the eye without dis- 
charge. 

XlPHirat. (From £/e;c, a sword; so 
named from the sword-like shape of its 
leaves.) Spurge wort 

XIPHOID. (Xiphoid?*, from £««?oc, a 
sword, and tiSot, l"ik< nc ;s.) A term ^iven 
by anatomists to parts which had some 
resemblance to an ancient sword, as the 
xiphoid cartilage. 

Xiphud cartilage. See Cartilago ensi- 
formil. 

Xvloaloks. See Lignum (doe*. 

Xtzobalsamdv. See JUdsamutn gilca- 
denir. 



YAM. An esculent root, obtained prin- 
eipallj from three species of Dioscorea, the 
data, bulbifera, and tativa. They grow 
spontaneously in both Indies, and their 
roots are promiscuously eaten as the pota- 
toe is with us. There is great variety in 
the colour, size, and shape of yams; some 
are generally blue or brown, round or 
oblong, and weigh from one pound to two. 
They ar< esteemed when dressed as being 
nutritions and easy of digestion, and are 
preferred to wheaten bread. Their taste 
is somewhat like the potatoe, but more 
s. The negroes, whose common 
yams, boil and mash them Tlvey 
a'o also ground into flour, and made into 
bread and pi dil n.^s. 

When they are to be kept for some time, 

they are exposed upon the ground to the 

aun as we do onions, and when sufficiently 

withered they are put into dry sand m 

Mid placed in a dry garret, where 

mam often for many seas >ns without 

loosing any of their primitive goodness. 

) w. common. See MUefitittm. 

The African name ibr raspberry. 

Be< F " btcria 

it continua. 
thtm album. 

■ 



Ypsiloolossus. (From -fiKcdSii;, the ■ 
ypsiloid bone, and yxteo-m, the tongue.) 
A muscle originating in the ypsiloid bone, 
and terminating in the tongue. 

YrsiLoniF.s. (From u, the Greek letter ^j 
ypsilon, and t/«for, a likeness.) The OS hu^B 
oides, so named from its likeness to the 
Greek letter v ypsilon. 

TTTRIA. The heaviest, irths. 

Its specific gravity is 4 S42. It resembles 
glueine in several of its properties. It is 
smooth and insipid. It is infusible J^^^H 
but vitrifies with supersaturated bora^H 
soda. It combines with the acids, arid is 
precipitated from diose solutions by umnroHp 
nia and prussiate of potash. It is also pre-^ 
cipitated by tannin. The precipitate is 
not soluble in acetous and. As some of 
its salts are coloured, and its weight nearly 
approaches to that of metals, it is consi- 
der d as the link which connects the me- • 
tii, with the earths. It differs from glueine 
in not being soluble in fixed alkabs, nor 
being precipitated by the succinates Its 
attraction for the ae.ds is also generally 
stronger than that of glueine, and its saline 
compounds have not the same saccharine 
taste. Its other properties have nat yet 
been examined- 
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is generally greyish inclining to black. It 
is often transparent. Sulphate of zinc is 
found efflorescent in the form of stalacties 
or in rhombs. Sulphuret of zinc, or blemle, 
is the most abundant ore. It is found f 



ZACcHAarrf. See Sacekanm. 
Zafpkast. (A ra b.) Saffron. 
Zubac. (Arab ) Quicksilver. 

■i/.A. An ancient and provincial name 
of the Sarsaparilla. 

.J';,! i UV3 . '• he systematic name of various colon 

Hr\ .1? w , h «at plant, a native ofAme- black, &c. and w.th various degre, of 

tea and cult.vated ,n Italy and several lustre and transparency. This zinc ore? 

r to in. if,,; T PC ' ' tS Sla,n ' Whi ? h is contaf "inated with iron, lead, argillaceous 

g.ound for the same purposes as our wheat, and siliceous earths, &c. It occurs both 

SmH 'r C inferior ' in amorphous masses and crystallized in a 

*u>UAHIA. 1 I he name of a genus diversity of polygonal figures. 

oi plantain the L.nnaan system. Class, Properties of zinc.-Z\nc on its fracture 

jnonandrta. Order, Monogynia. Zedoary. appears of a shining white colour, with a 

z I he pharmacopeoial name of the blueish tint. It possesses some degree of 

K*mpfena rotunda of Linnaeus, foliis Ian- ductility, and may be extended when 

ceolatis pettolatu. The roots of this plant carefully passed between metallic cylinders 

are brought to us in long pieces about in a flatting mill. Its specific gravity is 

the thickness of the little finger, two or 7.190. It melts at 700° Fahr. By a far- 

three inches in length, bent, rough, and ther increase of heat it is volatilized with- 

angular, or in roundish pieces about an out change. When melted in contact with 

inch in diameter, of an ash colour on the the air, its surface becomes covered with 

outside, and white within. They have an an imperfect oxid; when heated a little 

agreeable camphoraceous smell, and a above ignition it burns with a bright yel- 

bittensh aromatic taste. Though former- lowish white flame, slightly tinged with 

ly much esteemed against rheumatic af- green, and a white oxid is formed in light 

fections, they are at present thought to flakes, which are carried off" by the rapid 

possess very little medicinal powers, al- current of air in the burning metal. It 

though they have a place in the confectio undergoes very little alteration from the 

aromatica of the London pharmacopoeia. air, its surface becomes slightly tarnished. 

Zkdoaria loxca. The long roots of It is not acted on by water at the usual 

the Zeiharia rotunda of Linnaeus. temperature of our atmosphere, but at 

Zedoaria Rotisua, The systematic that of ignition, it decomposes this fluid 

.name of the zedoary plant. See Zetloaria, rapidly. It is oxidated and dissolved by 

Zedoary. See Zedoaria. the greater number of the acids. It has a 

Vri Zehn'a. An ulcerated impetigo. Lepra, very strong attraction for oxigen, and 

Zi.'u.TucM. (From Zobeth, Arab.) Ci- therefore precipitates the greater number 

vetta. Civet. A soft unctuous odoriferous of the metals from their acid solutions. 

stance about the consistence of honey All the alkalis when digested or boiled 

butter, of a whiteish, yellowish, or with zinc blacken its surface and dissolve 

,vnish colour, sometimes blackish, con- a minute portion of it. It decomposes 

led in some excretory follicles near the muriate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, 

anus of the Viberra zibetha of Linnaeus. It and various other neutral salts. A mixture 

'cful smell when diluted, and an of nitrate of potash and zinc detonates 

Hniuv.is subacrid taste, and possesses sti- with rapidity. Sulphur and zinc cannot 

nervine, and antispasmodic vir- be united by fusion. Gold, silver, plati- 

tuesj na, and nickel form brittle compounds 

ZIXC. (Zincum, Germ.) A metal with zinc. It easily unites with mercury 

found in nature combined with oxigen, and tin. It does not combine with lead 

carbonic acid, and sulphuric acid; and mi- or bismuth. The most frequent and at the 

neralised by sulphur. Native oxid of zinc same time most useful combination of zinc 

is commonly called calamine. It occurs in is that with copper. It unites with great 

a loose, and in a compact form, amor- difficulty to arsenic, iron, and cobalt. It 

phous, of a white, grey, yellow, or brown inflames in oxigenated muriatic acid gas, 

colour, -without lustre or transparency, and fulminates by pressure or a blow with 

Combined with carbonic acid, it is called oxigenated muriate of potash. It is a 

•vitreous zinc ore, or native carbonate of zinc, very strong- conductor of galvanism. The 

It is found in solid masses, sometimes in use of zinc in the arts is very considerable. 

six-sided compressed prisms, both ends In medicine the sulphate of zinc, or white 

Being covered with pentagons. Its colour vitriol, as it i« raiio/i ;= ~:.,~~ :-♦ My 
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id the dose of from ^j to Jss, as a vomit. 
In small dusts it cures dropsies, intermit- 
ting head-achs, and some nervous diseases, 
and is u powerful antispasmodic and tonic. 
A solution of white vitriol is also used to 
remove gleets, gonorrhoeas, and for clean- 
ing foul ulcers 

Zinc, vitrioluted. See Zinci sulphite. 

ZINCUM See Zinc. 

Zimim i w.rivAru.M. See Oxydum zinci. 

Zimim vrriuoi.XTUjr. See Zinci sulphas. 

ZlNCUM VITRIOLATUM PUUIKICATUM. See 

Zinci Hltlplur: 

ZiMii. Aii ancient name of the stella- 
ted anniseed. See Jinisum stellntum 

ZINGIBER. (ZiyftCtpH, Indian.) Zin- 
giber album. Zingiber nigrum. Zingiber 
commune. Ginger. Amotmtm zingiber 
Of Linnaeus. Tin.- white and black gin- 
ger are both the produce of the same 
plant, the difference depending upon the 
mode of preparing them. Ginger is ge- 
nerally considered as an aromatic, and 
less pungent and heating to the system 
than might be expected from its effects 
upon the organ of taste. It is used as an 
antispasmodic and carminative. The cases 
in which it is more immediately service- 
able are flatulent colics, debility, and lax- 
ity of the stomach and intestines ; and in 
torpid and phlegmatic constitutions to ex- 
cite brisker vascular action. It is seldom 
given but in combination with other medi- 
cines. In the pharmacopoeias it is directed 
in the form of a syrup and condiment, and 
in many compositions ordered as a subsi- 
diary ingredient. 

Zingiber ai.hoi. The root of the 
amomum zingiber of Linnaeus is so termed 
when deprived of its radicles and sordes. 

Zis BIB] : covmune. See Zingiber. 

Zr, nun NIGRUM. The root of the 
Jlmomuvi zingiber of Linnaeus is so called 
when suffered to dry with its radicles and 
the sordes which usually hang to it. 

ZIRCON. An earth discovered in the 
;, by Kl proth of Berlin, in 
tlie /.neon or Jargon, a gem first brought 
from the island of Ceylon, but also found 
in France, .Spain, and other parts of Eu- 
rope, lis colour is either grey, greenish, 
yellowish, reddish-brown, or purple. It 
has little lustre, and is nearly opaque. It 
is likewise found in another gem called the 
hyacinth. This stone is .if a yellowish red 
Colour mixed with brown. It possesses 
lustre and transparency. 

Properties.— It has a white colour, is 
exceedingly heavy, and rough or harsh 
to the touch like silex. It has neither 
taste nor odour, and is insoluble in water, 
but forms with it a kind of jelly. It 
melts with borax into a transparent co- 
lourless glass It suffers in a charcoal cru- 
cible a pasty fusion by intense heat, 
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grey colour and scintillatinghardness. In 
this state it is very hard and insoluble in 
acids. Its specific gravity is 4.3. Nei- 
ther air nor combustible bodies act upon it. 
It is soluble in water, but retains while 
drying in the air a large quantity of it, 
which gives it the semi transparency and 
appearance of a yellow jelly, or gum-ara- 
bic ; it exhibits the same vitreous fracture. 
It unites with all the acids and form salts, 
differing from those of the other bases by 
being decompo sable by alumine, glucine, 
the alkalis, and by mere heat. It fuses 
with alumine and silex. It is insoluble' 
even by boiling in a solution of alkalis, 
neither can it be fused with them by 
means of heat ; but it is soluble in alkaline 
carbonates. 

By these properties this earth may be 
distinguished from every other. It is still 
of no use in the arts. 

Method of obtaining zircon. — Reduce the 
mineral to powder, mix it with three times 
its weight of potash, and fuse it in a cru- 
cible. Wash the obtained mass in distilled 
water, till the whole of the potash be ex- 
tracted ; then dissolve the residuum as far 
as possible in diluted muriatic acid. Hoil 
the solution to precipitate any silex it may 
contain, filter it, and gradually add solu- 
tion of potash. The zircon will now be- 
come precipitated. Wash it repeatedly in 
distilled water and dry it. 

Ziza.n ia Kir vtica. The systematic name: 
of a reed whose grain is much este 
See Wuter zizania. 

Zizifucs. The jujubes were former! 
so called. Sic Jujiib.v. 

Z'.i.w. (From fatrui, to surround.) Zos- 
ter. The shingles 

ZOOLOGY. (Zoologiu, from fa:v, 
animal, and Jcc/sr, a discourse.) That 
of natural history which treats of anil 

ZOONOMIA. (From ?«w f an ani| 
and iofi.tt, a law ) The laws of organj 

ZOOTOMY (Zootomia. Froi 
an animal, and t^, ., to cut.) Thej 
tion of animals. 

Zosteb. (From fmtvvfii, to girl 
kind of erysipelas which j^ots r.mu 
body like a girdle. 

Zuchab. (Arab.) Sujrar. 

ZYGOMA. (From £»/«, a yoke; 
cause it transmits the tendon of the t. m- 
poral muscle like a joke.) The cavity 
under the zygomatic process of the tempo- 
ral bone, and os mal.e. 

ZYGOMATIC PROCESS. An apophy- 
sis of the os jugale and another of tl 
poral bone are so called. 

ZYGOMATIC SUTURE. Sutm 
matica. The union of the zygomatic pro- 
cess of the temporal bone to the cheek 
bone. 

5 MAJOli. This mus. 
• ar the 
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zygomatic suture, taking a direction down* 
wards and inwards to the angle of the 
mouh ; it is a long slender muscle, which 
ends by mixing its fibres with the orbicu- 
laris oris and the depressor of the lip. 

ZYGOMATICUS MINOR. This mus- 
cle arises a little higher up than the zygo- 
matics major, upon the cheek bone, but 
nearer the nose; it is much more slender 
than that muscle, and is often wanting. It 
is the zygomatic muscle that marks the face 
with that line which extends from the cheek 
bone to the corner of the mouth, which is 
particularly distinguishable in some per- 
sons. The zygomatic muscles pull the 



angles of the mouth up as in laughter, and 
from, in this way, rendering the face (lis. 
torted, it has obtained the name of distor- 
tor oris. The strong action of this muscle 
is more particularly seen in laughter, rage, 
or grinning. 

Ztthogala. ZuQoyuxtt. Beer and milk, 
which make together what we commonly 
call posset-drink ; a term often to be met 
with in Sydenham. 

xz. The ancients signify Myrrh by 
these two letters, from £(*v$v», a name for 
it common amongst them; but the late 
writers use them only for the Zinxibet, 
ginger. 
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